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INDEX   TO   VOL..   XIII. 


ACCLIMATING  principle  of  plants,  267. 

ACORNS,  American,  wanted  in  England,  207 — present- 
ed by  R.  Harwcod,of  Thos.,  263. 

ACRE,  of  corn,  a  song,  95. 

ADVERTISERS,  of  implements  should  state  prices,  95. 

AGAVE,  Americana,  its  use  in  cordage,  by  Dr.  James 
Mease,  274. 

AGRICULTURAL  Reports,  extracts  from  the  Essex  Ag. 
society,  17.  Education,  notice  of  a  proposed  ichool, 
by  F.  A.  Ismar,  55.  From  Doncaster  Society,  on 
bone  manure,  129. 

Exhibition  at  Carthage,  143. 

Boards,  propriety  of  establishing,  by  R.  K.  M.,  1. 

SOCIETY,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  Gen.  W.  H. 

Harrison's  address  before,  162 — 169.  Address  be- 
fore the  Hampshire,  Hampden  and  Franklin,  313 — 
321—330.  Of  India,  requests  seeds,  &c.,  335.  Of 
the  state  of  New  York,  361. 

General,  and  Horticultural  Establishment,'pros- 


pectus  of,  368. 

AGRICULTURE,  apathy  in  relation  to  improvement 
in,  26.     In  England,  375. 

AGRICULTURISTS,  a  hint  to,  335. 

ALMOND  TREE,  its  cultivation  recommended,  4. 

AMERICAN  FARMER,  approbatory  letter  concerning 
the  management  of,  by  W.  B.  M.  23.  Close  of  the 
volume,  415. 

AMERICAN  FARMERS,  prospects  of,  55. 

AMERICAN  GRAPES,  remarks  on,  by  A.,  252. 

AMERICAN  REPERTORT,  notice  of,  63. 

ANIMALS,  Physiology  of,  134.  Domestic,  principles 
of  breeding,  by  R.J.  B  ,  27. 

ANTS,  Injurious  effects  of,  in  Peach  trees,  165.  Re- 
medy for  the  red,  182.  Camphor,  a  remedy  for  the 
red,  183. 

APATHY,  of  farmers,  relative  to  improvements,  412. 

APPLE  BUTTER,  how  prepared,  362.  Sauce,  how  to 
make,  269. 

APPLES  of  Sodom,  367. 

Portable  apparatus  for  grinding  and  pressing, 

398. Preserved  in  plasterof  Paris, 118.  To  preserve, 
143.  And  Pears,  new  seedlings,  by  J.  B.  Garber, 
200.  Second  growth  of,  288.  Preserved  in  bran 
and  sand,  317. 

APPLE  TREES,  disease  in,  in  Missouri,  404. 

APRICOTS,  fine  ones,  135. 

ARACACHA,  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  horticultural 
society  by  G.  B.  Smith,  45,  47.  And  Quinoa,  fur- 
ther notice  of,  HI,  175,  215,  by  John  Lowell,  i6., 
280. 
ASPARAGUS,  error  in  cultivating,  S6.  Fall  dri  -sing 
of  302.     Culture  of,  364.     Early,  398. 

B. 

BACON,  curing,  in  Cincinnati,  54. 
BAKEVVELL  SHEEP,  by  .lohn  Barney,  25. 
BARBERRY,  its  effects  on  wheat,  by  D.  Thomas,  386. 

Injurious  to  corn,  (wheat)  412. 
BARN,  a  Shaker  one  described,  166. 
BARNITZ,  C.  A.  notice  of  his  Spring  Dale  Farm,  279. 
BEANS,  new  ones,  by  the  Editor,  159.     Curious,  295. 

Culture  and  varieties  of,  413. 
BEAR,  singular  method  of  taking,  390. 
BEDDING  LAND,  for  corn,  387. 
BEER,  ginger,  how  to  make,  by  An  Ancient,  403. 
BEETS,  &c.  how  to  preserve,  270. 


BEES,  security  against  the  worm  or  moth,  29.  New 
mode  of  keeping,  53,  77,  95.  In  cities,  70.  To 
guard  against  the  moth,  118.  Watching  their 
swarming,  158.  An  experiment  with  a  hive,  166. 
Dried  comb,  a  trap  for  the  moth,  198.  To  preserve 
from  insects,  278. 

BENE  PLANT,  described,  173. 

BERRY,  Rev.  H.,  proposes  to  breed  short  horned  cat- 
tle for  America,  255.  His  agricultural  tour,  337. 
Prize  essay  of,  on  breeding  cattle,  345,  353. 

BIRDS,  wanton  practice  of  shooting,  77. 

BLIGHT,  in  peach  trees,  treatment  of,  278. 

BOARDS,  of  Agriculture,  on  establishing  by  R.  K.  M.  1 . 

BOLTON  FARM,  Fellenberg  school  at,  85. 

BONE  MANURE,  abstract  of  the  report  of  Doncaster 
Agricultural  Society,  129. 

BOOKS,  agricultural,  remarks  on,  371. 

BORER,  oil  a  remedy  for  in  trees,  60. 

BOTANIC  GARDEN,  established  at  St.  Mary's  college, 
151. 

BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE,  by  D.  &  C.  Landreth,  198. 

BOTANY,  explanation  of  specific  characters  in,  93. 

BOTS,  in  horses,  bad  treatment  of,  254.  New  theory 
of,  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Harden,  302,  303;  by  Agricultor, 
317;  by  the  Editor,  319;  by  L.  Cassen,  342;  by  Dr. 
R.  R.  Harden,  349;  from  Genesee  Farmer,  351;  by 
Agricultor,  358;  by  the  Editor,  369;  by  Peter  Ellis, 
358,  391;  by  A  Spartan,  397;  by  the  Editor,  398; 
by  An  Ancient,  403. 

BOX,  wood  of,  61. 

BREAD,  from  pumpkins,  how  to  make,  309. 

BREEDING,  the  horse,  principles  of,  by  R.  J.  B,  220. 
Stock  for  a  dairy,  115.  Horses,  318.^  Cattle,  by 
Rev.  H.  Berry,  345,  353. 

BRENT,  William  L.,  communicates  a  treatise  on  seine 
fishing  by  the  late  Col.  Fenwick,  357. 

BREWING,  art  of,  69. 

BROADTAIL  SHEEP  of  Tunis,  35. 

BUCKWHEAT,  as  green  manure,  239. 

BUDDING,  method  of,  127. 

BUFFALOE  BERRY,  by  J.  Winship,  36. 

BUTTER,  method  of  making  in  winter,  77.  On  pre- 
paring for  exportation,  by  C.  Varle,  260. 

c. 

CABBAGE,  turnip  rooted,  notice  of  several  new  kinds 
of,  175. 

CACTUS  GRANDIFLORA,  in  bloom  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  151. 

CALCARIOUS  MANURES,  (lime)  106. 

CALENDAREAL  ARRANGEMENT,  of  farm  manage- 
ment for  every  month  in  the  year,  193. 

CAMPHOR,  a  remedy  for  red  ants,  182. 

CANE,  grain  of.  111. 

CANKER,  in  fruit  trees,  334. 

CANNON,  report  of,  destructive  to  goslins,  102. 

CAPE  BROCCOLI,  culture  of,  414. 

CARD  MACHINE,  notice  of,  328. 

CARDS,  for  working  cocoons,  by  Dr.  Mease,  61. 

CAROLINA,  or  the  Planter,  a  poem,  22.  Notice  of, 
24,27,  37,46,54. 

CARROTS,  culture  of,  as  food  for  cattle  and  horses,  6. 
How  to  preserve,  270. 

CASTOR  OIL,  used  in  lamps,  207. 

CATECHISM  OF  HEALTH,  notice  of,  183. 

CATTERPILLARS,  the  time  to  destroy,  214. 

CATTLE,  on  feeding,  155.  Working  cattle,  from 
Columella,   195.      Fall  feeding  of,  293.      Breed- 


ing, by  Rev.  H.  Berry,  345,  353.      Breeds  of,  S77. 
Devon,    by    John    Barney,    25.       Pedigree    and 
weight  of  a  pair,  fattened  by  S.  &  L.  Hurlbut,  67. 
Short-horns,  most  profitable,  77.     Management  of, 
70.    Prize  essay  on,  by  J.  Wright,  of  England,  121. 
Improved  short-horns,  testimony  in  favor  of,  122. 
Hoven  in,  124.     Fat,  in  Connecticut,  335. 
CATTLE  SHOW,  reports  of  the  Worcester,  299. 
CEMENT,  for  iron  water  pipes,  198. 
CHARACTERS,  and  terms,  botanical,  definitions  of,388. 
CHARLIESHOPE,  for  sale,  152,  223. 
CHEAT  OR  CHESS,  on  its  being  degenerated  wheat, 
by  D.  T.,  130;  by  the  Editor,  231;  by  Tyro,  337;  by 
the  Editor,  343,  by  D.  T.  361;  from  Timothy,  371; 
from  York  Co.  Farmer,  378;  by  Dr.  J.E.  Muse,  385, 
391;  by  B.  F.  Sf  C,  395;  by  D.  Thomas,  411. 

CHEESE,  GOURD,  Spanish  mode  of  dressing,  135. 

CHEESE  MAKING,  94.  In  America,  defects  of,  151. 
Answer  to  question  on,  156. 

CHENOPODIUM  QUINOA,  seed  of,  received  by  the 
Editor,  72.  Notice  and  culture  of,  78.  Further 
notice  of.  111. 

CHEROKEE  ROSE,  inquiry  concerning,  76.  Culture 
of,  as  a  hedge  plant,  by  S.  Elliott,  355. 

CHERRY,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  356. 

CHERRY  TREE,  black,  poisonous,  1 12,  196.  On  plum 
stocks,  269.     Leaves  of  the  wild  poisonous,  335. 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  Pa.,  remarks  on,  367. 

CHILDREN,  how  to  teach  to  teaze,  102.  Politeness 
in,  175. 

CHINA  RAW  SILK,  sale  of,  in  Philadelphia,  61. 

CHIRIMOYA,  of  Peru,  notice  of,  295. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME,  a  remedy  for  disease  in  silk 
worms;  of  soda,  method  of  using,  127.  Destroys 
mildew,  300. 

CIDER,  in  the  North,  Maryland,  &c.,  158.  How  to 
fine  and  bottle,  269. 

CLEANING  HOGS,  French  mode,  by  Master  T.  B. 
Skinner,  37. 

CLEANLINESS,  of  insects,  287. 

CLIMATE,  difference  of,  on  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  of  the  continent,  310.  Influence  of,  on  the 
fruitfulness  of  plants,  139. 

CLOVER,  experiments  in  its  culture,  140.  Seed,  in- 
quiry how  to  clean,  263.  Culture  of,  280.  Bur- 
ral's  machine  for  cleaning  the  seed,  285,  287.  To 
clean  the  seed,  321. 

COBB,  J.  H.,  on  mulberry  trees,  and  silk,  413. 

COCHINEAL,  on  its  culture  in  Mexico,  and  its  intro- 
duction to  tlorida,  by  H.  Perrine,  406;  by  the  Ed- 
itor, 407. 

COCOONS,  market  for,  and  mode  of  curing,  32.  Cards 
for  working,  by  Dr.  Mease,  61. 

COFFEE,  effects  of,  on  the  stomach,  191.  French  pre- 
paration of,  by  Cousin  Tabitha,  29. 

COINS,  assay  on  foreign  gold  and  silver,  78. 

COKE,  Mr.,  of  Norfolk,  England,  notice  of,  194. 

COLUMELLA,  extracts  from  his  works,  by  Re  Rusti- 
ca,  185,  195.     On  vineyards,  236. 

COMFREY,  prickly,  inquiry  for,  95. 

COMPOST,  new  one  for  flowers,  141. 

CONVENTION,  agricultural,  in  New  York,  359. 

COOK  GRAPE,  from  the  rocky  mountains,  396. 

COOKS,  advice  to,  230. 

COPPERAS,  use  of,  on  corn  as  a  preventive  of  depre- 
dation from  crows,  107,  120,  191. 

CORDAGE,  on  the  materials  from  which  it  is  made,  by 
Dr.  James  Mease,  273. 

CORN,  Seed,  steeped  in  copperas  of  do  benefit,   120. 
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Green,  produced  by  the  Editor,  135.      Cultivation 
of,  by  Arator,  275.    For  green  feed,  290.    Curious, 
295.     Cultivation  of,  Second  Prize  Essay,  by  John 
Stillwell,  337.    Improvement  of,  by  the  Editor,  39, 
1S3.     Culture  of,  59.     Culture  of,  75.      On  culti- 
vating, by  De  Rustica,  82;  by  a  Louisa  farmer,  83. 
Culture  of,  90.    "Acre  of  corn,"  a  song,  95.     Cul- 
ture of,  97.     Corn  and   cowpeas   in   S.  C,  100. 
Preparation  of  seed,    107.      Cultivation  of,  321. 
Planting  of,  378.     Culture  of,  387. 
CORN  MEAL,  kiln  dried,  374. 
CORN  PUDDING,  bow  to  make,  254. 
CORN  STALKS,  food  for  horses,  215.      As  food  for 

milch  cows,  243,  290. 
COTTON,  culture  of,  105.      Sea  Island,  origin  of,  107. 
Planting,  113.       Culture  of,  280.     Singular  growth 
of,  290.  Peruvian,  3i4.  Culture  of,  by  Arator,  412. 
COTTON  BAGGING,  advice  respecting,  191. 
COTTON  GRASSES,  cloth  made  from,  375. 
COTTON  SEED,  Smith's  mill  for  extracting  oil  from, 

31. 
COTTON  SEED  OIL,  machinery  for  extracting,  143. 
COTTON  SEED,  food  for  cattle,  14.      And  stable  ma- 
nure, best  mode  of  applying,  113. 
COUGH,  in  horses,  slaked  lime  useful  for,  39S. 
COUSIN  TABITHA,  receipt  for  preparing  coffee,  29. 
On  thunder,  fatal  to  goslins,  78.     Recipe  for  sour 
krout,  327.     To  powder  red  pepper,  351. 
COW,  extraordinary  produce  of  one,  53.      Starvation 
of  one,  175.     Valuable  one,  359.    Produce  of  two, 
286.     Diminutive  one,  376. 
COW  PEAS,  mode  of  culture,  inS.C,  100.    Remarks 
on,  by  W.  G.  Read,  212;  by  the  Editor,  239;  by  a 
correspondent,  311. 
COWPEN,  management  of  manure  in,  99. 
COWSLIP,  American,  grows  profusely  on    the  banks 

of  the  Conestoga,  131. 
COWS,  Ayresbire  breed  of,  introduced  into  Virginia, 

405. 
COWS  AND  SHEEP,  management  of,  &c.,  21.      Cur- 
rying, 89. 
CREAM,  improvement  in  producing,  134. 
CREDIT,  omission  to  give,  by  Editors,  184. 
CRITICISM,  severity  of  deprecated,  351. 
CROPS,  summer,  to  prepare  for,  69.     The  wheat,  71, 
79.    Of  wheat,  cotton,  &c.,  in  N.  C,  111.    Reports 
on,  in  Louisiana,  155.     State  of,  in  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama,  264.      Of  Europe,  300.      In  the  Scioto 
valley,  307. 
CURCULIO,  notice  of,  by  D.  T.,  260. 
CURRANT  WINE,  mode  of  making,  157. 
CURRYING  COWS,  89. 

D. 

DAHLIAS,  description  of,  13. 

DAIRY,  account  of  Jesse  Curtis',  82.    Breeding  stock 

for,  115.     Remarks  on,  227.     Husbandry,  405. 
DAMPS  IN  WELLS,  recovery  from  the  effects  of,  183. 
DATES,  grown  near  Savannah,  94. 
DAVIS,  Gideon,  on  tillage,  prize  essay,  369. 
D£BT,  farmers  advised  to  keep  out  of,  95. 
DEFINITIONS,  of  botanical  terms  and  signs,  by  D.  T. 

388. 
DEVON  CATTLE,  by  John  Barney,  25.     Pedigree  and 

weight  of  a  pair  fattened  by  S.  &  L.   Hurlbut,  67. 

Do.  with  cuts,  217. 
DICKINSON,  VV.  R.,  death  of,  247. 
DIGESTER,  Papin's,  notice  of,  133.    ' 
DISEASES,  of  sheep,  14.     Of  fruit  trees,  165.     In  hor- 
ses in  Massachusetts,  246. 
DITCHING,  improvement  of  low  land  by,  170. 
DODECATHEON,  media,  Ainericun  cowslip,  131. 
DOG,  sagacity  of,  in  saving  fowls.  111.     Cure  for  the 

staggers  in,   1 19. 
DOMESTIC  ANI.MALS,  principles  of  breeding,  27. 
DONCASTER,  Agricultural  Society,   report  on  bone 

manure,  129. 
DRAINING,  land,-mode  and  result  of,  218. 
DUNGSTEAD,  munagc-menl  of,  99. 
DU  PONCEAU,  P.  S.  letkr  from,  on  silk,  263. 
DUTIES,  on  sugar,  remarks  on,  270. 
DUTCHMAN'S  breakfast,  71.     Auctions,  78. 

E. 

EGGS,  of  silk  worms,  &c.  not  injured  by  cold,  120,  133. 
ELDER,  expressed  juice  of,  destructive  to  insects,  143. 
ELEPHANTS,  used  in  Ceylon  for  ploughing,  214. 


E  LLIS,  Peter,  on  bots  in  horses,  388. 

ELM  TREE,  new  species,  by  D.  Thomas,  308. 

ERGOT,  of  rye,  description  of,  78. 

ESSAYS,  premiums  offered  for,  7.  On  agriculture,  by 
F.  A.  Ismar,  55,  73,  89,  97.  Decision  on  premiums 
deferred,  119,  167.  Award  of  the  committee,  343. 
Second  prize,  cultivation  of  corn,  by  John  Still- 
well,  337.  First  do.  on  horticulture,  by  D.  Tho- 
mas, 339.  Third  do.  agricultural,  by  Gideon  Da- 
vis, 369.  Second  Horticultural,  by  John  C. 
Short,  379.  First,  on  agriculture,  by  R.  K.  Meade, 
383,  401,  409. 

EVERGREENS,  ornamental,  description  of,  by  D.  T. 
13. 

EXCHANGE  PAPERS,  notice  to,  24. 

EXPERIMENTAL  GARDEN,  report  on,  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hoticultural  Society,  124,  127. 

F. 

F  vRM,  plan  of  operations  of  one,  276. 

FARMER,  an  active  one,  291. 

FARMERS,  American,   prospects  of,  55.      Work  for 

May,  59. 
FARMERS  AND  GRAZIERS'  GUIDE,  notice  of,  375. 
FARMING  UTENSILS,  improved,  36. 
FARMS,   produce  of  Pickman,  by  Erastus  Ware,  17. 
Management   of,   151.     Reports  of  select,  in  Eng- 
land, 177,  186,    193,  201,  209,   218,   225,  233,240, 
249,257.     Manuring  large  ones,  246. 
FATTENING  HOGS,  with  boiled  food,  94. 

FEEDING  CATTLE,  remarks  on,  155,  293. 

FELLENBERG,  lectures  on  his  institution  at  Hofwyl, 
by  F.  A.  Ismar,  33,  41.  Terms  of  the  institution 
at  Bolton  farm,  85,  95.  Remarks  on  his  system, 
by  R.  K.  Meade,  161.  His  management  at  Hof- 
wyl, 235. 

FENVVICK,  the  late  Col.  James,  on  seine  fishing,  357. 
365,  3S1,  383. 

FIGS,  on  forcing  by  means  of  oil,  180,  204.  Culture 
of,  229.  Grown  in  Philadelphia,  260.  Ration- 
ale of  the  action  of  oil  on  the  fig,  284. 

FISHING,  with  seines,  treatise  on,  by  tlie  late  Col. 
Fenwick,  357,  359,  365,  381,  3S3. 

FISH  PONDS,  valuable  property,  367.     Stocking,  391. 

FLANNEL,  worn  next  the  skin,  309. 

FLAX,  water  rolling,  14. 

FLIES,  upon  pictures,  to  prevent,  7.  Fecundity  of, 
191. 

FLOUR,  exports  of,  from  the  U.  S.  to  Great  Britain,  15. 
clover  stalks,  &c   ground  into,  foi'sheep,  198. 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  firstprize  essay,  on  horticulture, 
by  D.  Thomas,  339. 

FLOWER  PLANTS,  list  of  hardy  ones  for  gardens  2, 
II. 

FLOWERS,  28.  Lines  on,  55.  To  preserve,  76.  Ex- 
periments on  the  color  of,  191.  Remarks  on,  199. 
New  compost  for,  141.  Utility  of  181.  Death  of 
the,  a  poem,  294.  Presented  to  the  Editor  of  the 
N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser,  by  Mrs.  Parmen- 
tier,  375.     Colors  of,  405. 

FLY,  wevil,  observations  concerning,  from  the  trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  1. 
Preserving  turnips  from  the,  67.  Hessian,  by  Dr. 
J.  E.  Muse,  329. 

FOOT  ROT,  in  sheep,  230. 

FOREST  TREES,  management  of,  68. 

FOWLS,  insects  in  37.  Fattening  with  potatoes, 
87.     Management  of,  415. 

FOXES,  owls,  &c.  destruction  of,  390. 

FREDERICK  SHEEP,  letter  from  W.  H.  Freeman  to 
R.  K.  Meade,  and  answer  of  the  latter  on,  81. 
Short-horn  bull,  I'owcl,  137. 

FREEMAN,  W.  II.,  letter  to  R.  K.  Meade,  on  his  Fre- 
derick sheep,  81. 

FRESHET,  in  Pennsylvania,  damage  from,  159. 

FUOMONT,  garden  of,  68. 

FROST,  in  May,  71. 

FRUIT,  to  preserve,  78.  Fallen,  should  be  gathered, 
156.  Insects,  injurious  to,  173.  Different  modes 
of  keeping,  181.  Supply  of,  in  market,  223.  How 
to  keep,  246.  Rocky  Mountain,  query  and  an- 
swer, 356.     Stealing,  367. 

FRUITFULNESS,  of  plants,  influence  of  climate  on, 
139. 

FRUIT  TREES,  trimming  the  roots  of,  bcforc'planting, 
4.  On  rerifwing  by  seeil,  by  N.  Ilerbemont,  II, 
15.  Grafting,  by  Noah  Webster,  28.  Grafting  on 
old  branches,  28.     Ditl'erent  modes  in  grafting,  51. 


Covering  naked  branches  with  new  wood,  118.  In- 
oculating or  budding,  127.  Management  of,  181. 
Amelioration  of,  196.  Chinese  mode  of  propagat- 
ing, 141.  To  preserve  varieties,  142.  Propagat- 
ing, by  grafting,  150.  Diseases  of,  in  America, 
165.  New  mode  of  propagating,  174.  Planting 
on  poor  soils,  228.  Canker  in,  334.  Watering 
with  soap  suds,  335.  On  the  means  of  inducing 
fertility  in,  349.  Culture  of,  365.  The  buds  of, 
injured  by  frosts,  by  D.  T.  405. 

G. 

GAMA  GRASS,  notice  of,  by  Agricola,  50.     Editorial 

notice  of,  55.     James  Magoffin  on,  143,  215. 
GARDEN,  of  Fromont,  notice  of,  68.  Experimental,  re- 
port on,  by  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.  124,  127.     Large 
Product  of  a,  414. 

GARDENS,  remarks  on,  76.  In  Europe,  by  J.  C.  Lou- 
don, ISS. 

GEMINATE,  error  in  printing  it,  359. 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTU- 
RAL ESTABLISHMENT,  prospectus  of,  368. 

GILPIN,  J.  P.  sends  stalks  of  a  new  grass  to  the  Edi- 
tor, 167. 

GINSENG,  plentiful  in  Western  Virginia,  316. 

GIVING,  we  should  give  cheerfully,  95. 

GOLD,  original  deposit  discovered  in  Mecklenburg  Co. 
N.  C.  55.     Assay  on  foreign,  78. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  presented  by  Isaac  M'Kim,  Esq.  127. 
Inquiry  as  to  the  culture  of,  199.  Culture  of,  by 
W.  R.  Prince,  220.  Succession  of  fine  flavoured, 
229.  Mr.  M'Kim's  mode  of  cultivating,  247.  Cu- 
rious names  of,  263. 

GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES,  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  391. 
Cut  off  the  buds  below  ground,  308. 

GOSLINS,  thunder  fatal  to,  78.  Reports  of  cannon  fa- 
tal to,  102. 

GOURD,  American,  large  one,  287. 

GRAFTING,  28.  Different  modes  of,  51.  On  grafting 
on  foreign  vines,  by  N.  Herbemont,  291. 

GRAIN,  to  preserve  from  insects  and  mice,  100.  On 
raising  on  light  soils,  282. 

GRAPES,  bad  setting  of  some  sorts,  cause  and  cure  of, 
20.  New  varieties  and  seed  of,  71.  Error  as  to 
origin  of  Herbemont's  Madeira,  101.  Fine  ones  in 
market,  223.  Succession  of  fruit,  237.  American, 
by  A.  Culture  of,  by  N.  Herbemont,  252. — 
Husks  of,  used  for  tanning,  254.  Rot  and  grafting 
on  foreign  vines,  by  N.  Herbemont,  291.  Culture 
of,  292.  To  keep  fresh,  293.  Cultivation  of,  334. 
American,  vaiieties  of,  387.  The  Isabella,  origin 
of,  by  W.  R.  Prince,  3S7.     The  "Cook,"  fcc.  396. 

GRAPE  SEED,  received  for  distribution,  359,  383. 

GRAPE  VINE,  great  produce  of  Willis',  SS.  Culture 
of,  by  C.  Roiidet,  243.  From  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, inquiry,  365.  Buds  of,  injured  by  frost,  SSI, 
396. 

GRASS,  stalks  of  a  new  kind  sent  to  the  Editor,  167. 
Another,  176.    Kinds  suitable  for  various  soils,  219. 

GRASS  GROUNDS,  should  be  manured   300. 

GRASS  LANDS,  laying  down,  rSS.  Managtmenl  of, 
378. 

GREEN  CROPS,  turning  in  for  manure,  65. 

GREEN  GAGE,  plum,  correction  of  error  in,  and  de- 
scription of,  195. 

GREEN  HOUSES,  heating  with  hot  water,  307,  325, 
367. 

GREEN  M.\NURE,  improvement  effected  by,  130,239. 

GRIFFITH,   Mrs.  M.  oilers  Charlicshope  for  sale,  159. 

GUN,  new  consiruott'd  one,  2Sb. 

GYPSU.Vl,  utility  of,  51. 

H. 

HARDEN,  Dr.  R.  R.  on  bots  in  horses,  302,  349. 
HARRISON,  Gon.  W.  11    aiiilitss  before  the  Hamilton 

county  .Agricultural  SiCicty,  162,  169. 
HARVEST,  abundaiit,  l-'S      Lnlavorablc,   135.     More 

Favorable,  144,  159. 
HARVEST  HOME,  ctlebra'ion  of  in  Pennsylvania,  174. 
HARVESTING  GRAIN,  remarks  un— uscof  spiriU,kc. 

154. 
HATS,  palm  leaf,  S7. 

HAWKS,  I'OXES,  &c.  dcstructiun  of,  390. 
HAWTHORN,  Indian,  60l     Coniiiioti  or  white,  60. 
HAY  grass  should  be  turned  daily,   i-lS. 
HAZZAKD,  W.  VV.  managiiiiiiii  i.t  his  plantation,  ISt, 
HEAVES,  in  horses,  recipe  lor,  S7. 
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HEDGE,  Holly  recommended  for,  60. 

HERCEMONT,  N.  corrects  error  as  to  origin  of  the 
Hcrbemont  Madeira  grape,  101.  On  the  culture 
of  the  grape,  252.  On  the  rot  in  grapes,  and  graft- 
ing oil  foieign  vines,  291. 

HERBEMONT'S  MADEIRA  grape,  error  as  to  its 
origin  corrected,  oyN.  Herbemont,  101,  lOS.  By 
W.  a.  Prince,  156. 

HEMP,  on  raising  and  dressing,  9.  Society  for  encou- 
raging the  culture  of.  111.  Culture  and  crop  of, 
in  Massachusetts,  235. 

HESSIAN  FLY,  remarks  on,  149,  169.  By  Dr.  J.  E. 
Muse,  329.  Editorial,  335.  By  a  Talbot  Farmer, 
386.     By  An  Ancient,  403. 

HINTS,  to  farmers,  relative  to  limber,  95.  And  receipts, 
in  domestic  affairs,  231,  238. 

HOGS,  French  mode  of  cleaning,  by  T.  B.  Skinner,  37. 
Killing  in  Cincinnati,  54.  Large  one,  86.  Fatten- 
ing with  boiled  food,  94.  Weight  of  Dr.  Rowell's, 
95.  Economy  in  fattening,  218.  Large  ones,  278. 
Fattening  with  corn,  309.     In  Cincinnati,  327. 

HOFVVYL,  agriculture  of,  235. 

HOLLY,  description  and  timber  of,  60. 

HONEY,  made  by  a  swarm  of  bees,  127.   . 

HONEY  LOCUST,  inquiry  about,  304. 

HORIZONTAL  PLOUGHING,  by  De  Rustica,  43.  By 
a  Highlander,  114. 

HORSES,  sales  of,  47.  Recipe  for  heaves  in,  87.  Re- 
markable conduct  of  one,  135.  On  the  use  of,  by 
President  Madison,  153.  Slobbering,  158.  Trea- 
tise on,  from  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
181,189,197,205.  Sketches  of,  318.  Principles 
of  breeding  the,  by  R.  J.  B.  220.  Disease  among, 
in  Massachusetts,  246.  Bots  in,  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Har- 
den, 302,  349.  By  Agricultor,  317.  Editorial,  319. 
By  L.  Chapin,  342.  Genesee  Farmer,  351,  By 
Agricultor,  358.  By  the  Editor,  359.  Disease  in, 
372,378.  Bots  in,  by  Peter  Ellis,  388.  By  A  Spar- 
tan, 397.  By  the  Editor,  398.  Cough  in,  slaked 
lime  useful  for,  398.     Treatment  of,  414. 

HORTICULTURAL  BALL,  in  New  York,  295. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  proceedings  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1 9 .  Letter  to  the  Albany,  by  Alexander 
Walsh,  20.  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts,  44. 
Minutes  of  the  Pennsylvania,  45.  Notice  of  the 
Massachusetts,  47.  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Society,  103, 1 1 1.  Recommended  in  Maryland, 
111.  Exhibilion  of  the  Rensselaer  Co.  118.  Pro- 
posed one,  144.  Proceedings  of  the  Charleston, 
203.  Esliibilion  of  the  New  York,  213.  Festival 
of  the  Massachusetts,  237,  244.  Address  before 
the  Albany,  301.  Proceedings  of  the  Massachu- 
setts, on  healing  hot  houses  wilh  water,  307.  Pre- 
miums offered  by  the  Pennsylvania,  397. 

HOT  WATER,  heating  green  houses  wilh,  307,  325, 
367. 

HOUSE-KEEPING,  true  economy  of,  287. 

HOVEN,  in  cattle,  121. 

HUNTER,  desci  iptipn,  management,  &c.  of  the,  205. 

HYACINTHS,  ciilture  of,  23U. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  cure  for,  190. 

I. 

ICE  HOUSES,  construction  of,  2R6. 

IMPLEMENTS,  advertisers  of,  should  state  prices,  95. 

IMPROVED  STOCK,  Ed.  31. 

IMPROVEMENT,  of  worn  out  land,  information  on, 
solicited,  7.  Of  agriculture,  apathy  in  relation  to, 
26,  412. 

INDIAN  CORN,  culture  of,  69.  Culture  of,  76.  Cul- 
ture of,  by  Ue  liusiica,  82.  By  a  farmer  of  Louisa, 
83,  97.     Large  kind  unprofilable,  217. 

INDIGO,  cultivation  of,  in  Florida,  311. 

INFANCY,  passions  of,  70. 

INOCULATION,  or  budding,  method  of,   127. 

INSECTS,  in  Fowh,  37  Destructive  to  peaches,  172. 
Injurious  to  fruit,  178.  In  mignionetle,  181.  On 
fruit  trees,  the  time  to  destroy,  214. 

INVENTIONS,  American,  notice  of,  279. 

ISABELLA  GRAPE,  origin  of,  by  VV.  R.  Prince,  387. 


JASMINE,  yclloAV,  flowers  poisonous,  55. 


LAMBS,  worms  in,  cause  of  disease,  61. 

LAMPAS,  in  horses,  77. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY,    Pa.,  manufactures   of,   159. 

"LANCASTER  MISCELLANY,"  notice  of,  415. 

LEASES,  of  farms  for  one  year,   135. 

LEAVES  FOR  MANURE,   108. 

LEGHORN  WHEAT,  experiments  with,  10. 

LEMON,  genniuation  of  seed  within,  173.  Nothing 
new,   184. 

LIGHT  SOILS,  raising  grain  on,  282. 

LILIES,  description  of,  13. 

LIME,  advantages  and  management  of,  as  manure, 
106,  210,  320.  On  the  general  principles  and  ma- 
nagement of,  346.  By  C.  Minor,  386.  Applica- 
tion of,  404. 

LIMING  LAND,  22. 

LINCOLN,  Governor,  on  a  stock  farm  near  Boston,  15. 

LINDLEY,  George,  notice  of  his  Guide  to  the  orchard 
and  kitchen  garden,  307. 

LINN.EN  GARDEN,  Prince's,  at  FlusWng,  visited  by 
Prince  Paul  of  Wurtemburg,   112.     Notice  of,  255. 

LIVE  FENCES,  on  the  honey  locust,  buckthorn,  &c. 
293. 

LIVE  OAK,  in  Florida,  by  Col.  White,  375. 

LIVE  STOCK,  weekly  market  for,  57. 

LUCERNE,  remarks  on  the  culture  of,  75.  Experi- 
ments with,  76.     Its  culture,  3"8. 

LUPULIN,  the  powder  of  the  hop,  70. 

M. 

MACHINE,  for  thrashing  grain,  shelling  corn,  &c.,  100. 
For  weighing  grain,  319. 

MACHINERY  AND  CAPITAL,  amount  of,  387. 
MACLURA,  description  of,  from  Prince's  Treatise,  on 
horticulture,  263. 

MANGEL  WURZEL,  premium  for  a  crop  of;  culture 
and  produce  of  an  acre  of,  18. 

MANILLA  HEMP,  by  Dr.  James  Mease,  273. 

MANURES,  by  F.  A.  Ismar,  57,  73,  89,  37.  Green 
crops  for,  65.  Management  of  cowpen,  on  cotton 
land,  99.  Lime,  106.  Leaves  for,  108.  Cotton 
seed  and  stable,  113.  Bone,  129.  Green,  130. 
Offals  of  the  kitchen,  155.  Manures,  210.  Ex- 
periments in  marsh  mud,  &c.,  185.  Marsh  mud, 
seaware,  &c  ,  201,  226,  249. 

MANURING,  large  farms,  246. 

MAPLE  SUGAR,  made  in  Vermont,  11. 

MARSH  MUD,  seaware,  &c.,as  manure,  201, 207,  249. 

MEADE,  R.  K.,  on  his' Frederick  sheep,  81.  On  im- 
proved short-horn  cattle,  122.  His  bull  Powell, 
137.  On  the  Fellenberg  system,  161.  Remarks 
on  sheep,  180.  Extracts  of  fetters  relative  to  his 
Frederick  sheep,  209.  Remarks  on  the  improve- 
ment of  sheep,  267.  On  worn  out  land,  first  prize 
essay,  393,  401,  409. 

MEASE,  Dr.  James,  on  the  materials  of  cordage,  273. 

MEAT,  to  salt,  in  summer,  238. 

MELONS,  culture  of,  156. 

METHEGLIN,  how  to  make,  246. 

MICE,  cheap  method  of  catching,  335.  Immense  num- 
ber of,  359. 

MILCH  COWS,calculationof  their  profit,  52.  Spayed 
cows,  notice  of,  53. 

MILDEW,  chloride  of  lime  destroys,  300. 

MILK  PANS,  made  of  zinc,  134. 

MILK  SICKNESS,  remedy  for,  174,  ISO. 

MINERAL  COUNTRY,  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  214. 

MORUS  MULTICAULIS,  new  Chinese  mulberry,  no- 
tice of,  191. 

MOTH,  bee,  security  against,  29,  118. 

MOULDY  BREAD,  poisonous,   287. 

MUD,  swamp,  asmanure,  147,  185.  Marsh,  seaware, 
&c.  201. 

MULBERRY,  culture  of,  in  pasture  grounds,  by  M. 
Bonafous,  of  Paris,  5.  Ed.,  23.  New  Chinese, 
191.  Distance  of  planting,  359.  By  J.  H.  Cobb, 
and  W.  R.  Prince,  413. 

MUSE,  Dr.  Joseph  ,E.,  on  the  Hessian  fly.  329. 

MUSQUETOES,  camphorated  spirits  will  keep  them 
off,  139. 

MUTTON,  raised  in  Chester  co.  Pa.  6.  Legs  of,  cur- 
ed as  hams,  295. 


LABOUR  AND  STUDY,  union  of,  6. 

LAND,  worn  out,  information   on  improving  solicited, 

7.     Liming,  22.     On  the  choice  of,  331.     ImproT- 

iog  exhausted,  377. 


N. 

NEW  ZEALAND  SPINAGE,  52. 
NAMES,  curious  ones  of  gooseberries,  263. 


o. 

OAK  HILL,  farm,  improTement  effected  on,  by  green 
manure,  130. 

OAKS,  native,  seed  of,  sent  to  Egnland  by  W.  R. 
Prince,  371. 

O.AT  GRASS,  tall  meadow,  season  for  seeding, &c.  169. 

OATS,  culture  of,  90.  New  species  of,  131.  Harvest- 
ing, 149. 

OIL,  a  remedy  for  the  borer  in  trees,  69.  For  the  peach 
grub,  93.  Used  in  forcing  figs,  180.  Castor,  for 
lamps,  207.  Rationale  of  its  action  on  the  fig, 
284.     Sunflower,  287. 

OIL  MILL,  for  extracting  oil  from  cotton  seed,  31,  143. 

OLIVE,  remarks  on,  and  query,  412. 

OKRA,  culture  of,  156.     Soup  of,  175. 

ONIONS,  premium  for  raising  one  acre  of,  18,  19. 
Tree,  204. 

OR.ANGE  FARM,  notice  of  the,  Ed.  31.  Letter  from 
the  proprietor  on  the  management  of,  63.  Pro- 
duce of,  64.     On  the  expenses  of,  152. 

ORCHARD,  and  kitchen  garden,  notice  of  Lindley's 
Guide  to,  307,  341. 

ORCHARD  GRASS,  season  for  seeding,  &c.  159.  To 
clean  the  seed,  321. 

OSAGE  ORANGE,  Madura,  from  Prince's  Treatise 
on  Horticulture,  253.     By  D.  T.  381. 

OVERSEERS  AND  LABOURERS,  unwillingness  to 
adopt  improvements,  48.  On  doing  without  over- 
seers, 152. 

OWE,  farmers  advised  to  owe  no  man,  95. 

OWLS,  hawks,  &c.  destruction  of,  390. 

OX,  the  Bradford,  account  of,  151.  Mammoth,  294. 
American  system,  311. 

OXEN,  on  the  use  of,  by  President  Madison,  163. 


PAINT,  smell  of,  removed,  296. 

PALM  LEAF  HATS,  87. 

PAPIN'S  DIGESTER,  notice  of,   133. 

PARASITIC  PLANT,  a  new  one,   150. 

PARMENTIER'S  GARDEN,  85.     For  sale,  303,  320. 

PARSLEY,  in  pastures,  and  as  food  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  67.     Remedy  for  slobbering  horses,  168. 

PARSNIPS,  remarks  on  their  culture,  147.  How  to 
preserve,  270. 

PARTRIDGES,  scarcity  of,  286. 

PASSIONS,  of  infancy,  70. 

PASTURE  LAND,  to  destroy  moss  on,  378. 

PEACH,  natural  history  and  varieties  of,  213.  Varie- 
ties  of,  from  Prince's  Pomological  Manual,  236, 
245.  IJudding  on  the  Apricot,  135.  Enlarged  by 
ringing,  214.  Fine  ones  this  season,  339.  Re- 
marks on,  by  D.  T.,  323. 

PEACH  GRUB,  remarks  on  a  remedy  for,  93. 

PEACH  STONES,  planting,  315. 

PEACH  TREES,  pruning,  13.  And  Pear,  preserving 
of,  at  Spesutia  farm,  88.  Injurious  effects  of  anti 
on,  165.  Insects  destructive  to,  from  Say's  Ento- 
mology, 172.  Do  best  on  grass  land,  205.  To 
preserve,  246.  And  grape  vines,  injury  to  the 
buds,  by  frost,  381.     By  D.  T.,  405. 

PEARS  AND  APPLES,  fruit  of  some  new  seedlings, 
from  J.  B.  Garber,  200. 

PEAR  TREES,  cultivation  of,  on  apple  tree  stocks, 
52.     Remedy  for  blight  in,  278. 

PEARS,  notice  of  Jacobs',  237.  Mr.  Knight's  new 
ones,  260.  Culture  of,  and  varieties,  308.  In- 
quiry concerning,  by  D.  T.  388. 

PEAS,  sowing  too  close,  straight  rows,  21.  Green, 
and  cucumbers  in  October,  246.  On  raising  early 
crops  of,  268.  Beans,  &c.,  why  they  boil  hard, 
and  how  to  obviate  it,  404.  Cow,  mode  of  culture 
in  S.  C.,  100.  Culture  and  varieties  of,  414. 

PEPPER,  to  powder  red,  by  Cousin  Tabitha,  351. 

PERRY,  how  to  make,  182. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  vegetable  and  animal,  134. 

PIGS,  large  ones,  323. 

PINE,  nut  bearing,  seeds  of,  sent  by  Commodore  Por- 
ter to  J.  S.  Skinner,  167. 

PINES,  native,  sent  to  England  by  W.  R.  Prince,  372. 

PLANARIA  TORVA,  notice  of,  71. 

PLANTATION,  general  management  of  a,  138. 

PLANTING,  fruit  trees,  to  trim  the  roots,  4.  Vines 
in  yards,  76.  Fruit  trees,  &c.  on  poor  soils,  228. 
In  general,  265,  276,  282,289.  Of  forest  trees, 
293,  297,  305,  315,  332,  347,  354. 

PLANT  LOUSE,  remarks  on,  93. 
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PLANTS,  list  of  hardy  perennial,  for  borders,  &c,  2, 
II.     Decay  and  death  of,  11-2.     Acclimating  prin- 
ciple of,  267      Food  of,    283.     Of  Mexico,    292. 
Brazillian  introduced  at  St.  Petersburg,  308. 
PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  utility  and  history  of,  51. 
PLOUGH,  Thatcher's  improved,   155. 
PLOUGHING,  by  De  Rustica,  25.     Horizontal,  by  do. 
43.     Deep,  by   do.,   65.     Horizontal,    114.     Hill- 
side and  Horizontal,  information  of  requested,  116. 
PLUM,  osage,  enquiry,  356. 

POLITENESS  IN  CHILDREN,  how  to  induce,  175. 
POMEGRANATE,  notice  of,  as  ornamental  shrubs,  173. 
PORK,  pickle  for,  309.     Increase  per  day  in  fatten- 
ing, 406. 
PORTER,  Commodore,  letter  from,  on  seeds  of  the 
nut  pine,  silk,  &c.,  467.     Communicates  a  treatise 
on  silk  in  Spain,  238. 
POSTS,  durability  of,  87. 
POTATOE,  sweet,  culture  of,  363. 
POTATOE  CHEESE,  mode  of  making,  254. 
POTATOES,  economical  method  of  raising   early,  2. 
Of  keeping,  70.    New  in  March,  76.    For  soap,  78. 
Sweet,  90.     No  crop  so  neglected  as,  and  different 
kinds  of,  99.  Value  of  as  food,  and  history  of,  1 14. 
Starch  of,   134.     Large  ones,  271,  2S8.    And  large 
crop,  371.  .     . 

POULTRY,  management  of,    29.     Diflerent  varieties 

of,  269.     Diseases  of,  375. 
PREMIUMS,  offered  for   essays,  7.     Decision  on,  de- 
ferred,  167.     Remarks  on,   184.     Award   of,  343. 
Offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
397. 
PRINCE,  W.  n.  on  Herbemont's  Madeira  grape,   156. 
On  the  culture  of  gooseberries,  2J0.    Sends  acorns, 
&c.  to  England,  371.     On  the  Isabella  grape,  387. 
On  mulberry  trees,  413. 
PRINCE,  W.,  &  Son's  nursery  at  Flushing,  notice  of, 

255.     W.  R.  sends  acorns,  &c.  to  England,  371. 
PRINCIPLES,  of  breeding  the  horse,  by  R.  J.  B.,  220. 
PRIZE  ESSAYS,    Ist  Horticultural,    by  D.   Thomas, 
339.     2d  Agricultural,  by  John  Stillwell,  337.  3d 
Agricultural,- by  Gideon  Davis,  369.     2d  Horticul- 
ral,  by  J.  C.  Short,  279.     1st  Agricultural,  by  R. 
K.  Meade,  393,  401,  409. 
PRODUCE,  from  40  rods  of  land,  278. 
PROPAGATION,  of  fruit  trees,  new  mode  of,  174. 
PROSPECTS,  of  American  farmers,  55. 
PIIUNING.  peach  trees,  13.     Practical  hints  on,  342. 
PUDDING,  made  of  green  corn,  254. 
PUMPKINS  neglect  of  cultivating,  76.     Making  bread 
of,  309.     Extraordinary  produce  of  a  vine,  260. 
Do.  278. 
PUSHEE,  the  plantation,  management  of,  145. 
PYRUS  MALUS  BRENTFORDIENSI.S,  notice  of,  308. 

Q. 

QUINOA,  Chenopodium,  the  seed  of,  received  by  the 
Editor,  12.  Quality  and  cultivation  of,  78.  Fur- 
ther notice  of.  111,  175,  280.  Culture  and  use  of, 
275. 

R. 


ROTATION,  of  crops,  in  England,  178,  295. 

RUTA  BAGA,  on  the  culture  of,  Ed.,  and  by  D.  T.,  IS. 

Premium  for,  18.     Culture  of,  404. 
RYE,  to  preserve  from  insects  and  mice,  100. 


s. 


For 


RABBITS,  in  Europe,  different  kinds  of,  85. 

RAIL  ROAD,  performances  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, 47.  Report  on,  62.  Winchester  and 
Harper's  Ferry,  Judge  Tucker's  address  on,  61. 
Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
261.  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  279.  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  303.     Liverpool  and  Manchester,  335.  .,,.,,  .         r    r., 

RAPP,  Frederick,  presents  specimens  of  silk  made  at     SMITH'S  OIL  MILL,  notice  of,  31 
Economv,  237  SMUT,  to  prevent  it  in  wheat,  22. 


SALT,  a  remedy  for  the   wevil  in   wheat,    180, 

worms,  slugs,  &c.  227. 
SALTPETRE  ON   BEEF,  remarks  on,  150. 
SAMPSON,  and  his  stock,  318. 
SANA,  or  sun  plant,  its  use  in  cordage,  by  Dr.  James 

Mease,  273. 
SAUER  KROUT,  how  to  make,  by  Cousin  Tabitha,  327. 
SAW  MILL,  newly  invented  one,  166. 
SCHOOL,  Fellenberg,  letter  on  the   establishment  of 
one,  by  A.  M.  39.     Outlines  of  a  plan  for  a  prepa- 
ratory school,  by  F.  A.  Ismar,  49,  55. 
SCHOOL,  farm,  for  the  poor  in  South  Carolina,  311. 
SCIONS,  long  life  of,  214. 

SCIOTO,  Ohio',  description  of,  by  J.  A.  Lapham,  407. 
SECKEL  PEAR,  extraction  of  sugar  from,  373,  382. 
SEEDS,  to  save,  91. 

SEAWARE,  marsh  mud,  &c.  as  manure,  201,  226. 
SEA  ISLAND  COTTON,  origin  of,  107. 
SEA  WEED,  as  manure,  inquiry  about,  226,  249. 
SEIDLITZ  POWDERS,  how  to  make,  by  An  Ancient, 

403. 
SHAKER  BARN,  description  of  one,  166. 
SHORT,  J.  C.  his  prize  essay  on  the  garden,  379- 
SHORT  HORN  CATTLE,  most  profitable,  77.     R.  K. 
Meade's  bull  Powel,  137.     A  bull  imported  by  Mr. 
Powel,  159.     H.   Berry,  of  England,  proposes   to 
breed  for  America,  255.    Notice  of  C.  A.  Barnitz's 
stock,  279.    Notice  of,  291.    For  sale,  by  the  Edi- 
tor, 295,  304.     As  milkers,  by  C.  A.  Barnitz,  Esq. 
311.     By  R.  K.  Meade,  3J9. 
SHORT  STAGES,  advantage  of,  375. 
SHEEP  AND  COWS,  management  of,  &c.,  21. 
SHEEP,  diseases  of,  14.     Bakewell,  by  John  Barney, 
25.     The  broadtail,  of  Tunis,  35.     Worms  in,  61. 
management   of,    152.      Anecdotes  of,    153.      In 
Spain,   154.     Remarks  on,  by  R.  K.  Meade,    180. 
Clover  stalks,  &c.  ground  into  flour  for,  198.    The 
Frederick,    extracts    of  letters   relative    to,  209. 
Foot  rot   in,    230.      Improvement   of,  by   R.   K. 
Meade,    26  7.     Rot  in,    266.     In    Vermont,    323. 
Fed  with  pea  straw,  378.     Disease  in,  398. 
SHIP,  Mahomed,  dimensions  of,  31. 
SILK,  on  the  culture  of,  by  O.  Wilder,  5.     Ed.,  23. 
On  exporting  raw.  So,  61.  •  China,  sale  of,  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, 61.     In  Macon,  N.   C,    110.     A  suit  of 
domestic,   170.     In  Canada,  190.     In  Connecticut, 
192.     New  trealise  on,  by  J.  H.  Cobb,  198.    Made 
by  Miss  Grigsby,  231.     Treatise  on  its  culture  in 
Spain.  238.     Specimens  received  from  Economy, 
remarks  on  the  history  of  its   introduction,  239. 
Do.  and   letter  from  P.   S.   Du  Ponceau  on,   263. 
Made  in  Frederick  co.,  309.     Domestic,  327.    Re- 
marks on,  by  J.  H.  Cobb  and  W.  R.  Prince,  41S. 
Proceedings  of  New  York  legislature  on,  414. 
SILKWORMS,  to  prevent  disease  in,  by  chloride  of 
lime,  79.     Native,    96.     Eggs  of,  not  injured  by 
cold,   120.     Fed  in  open  air,   120,  133. 
SILVER,  assay  on  foreign  coins,  78. 
SKETCHES,  of  the  horse,  31S. 

SKINNER,  J.  S.,  presents  seeds  to  the  Massachusett's 
Horticultural  Society,  19.     Letter  of  thanks  to, 
223. 
SLOBBERING,  in  hor-ses,  158 


RAVENEL,  Henry,  management  of  his  plantation,  145. 
RECEIPTS,  and  hints,  in  domestic  affairs,  231,  233. 
RHODODENDRON,  ponticum,  description  of,  254. 
•RICE,  account  of  the  wild,  10.      Annual  exhibition  of 
product  of,  3 1 .     Seed  of  the  wild,  39.     Culture,  by 

W.  B.  M.,  and  Jordan  Myrick,  105. 
RICE  BREAD,  how  to  make,  230. 
RINGBONE,  in  horses,  treatment  of,  378. 
RINGING,  peaches  enlarged  by,  214. 
ROCK,  method  of  splitting,  in  China,  71. 
ROOTS,  of  fruit  trees,  to  trim  before  planting,  4.     How 

to  preserve,  270. 
ROSE,  mycrophilla,  notice  of,  173.     Cherokee,  culture 

of,  as  a  hedge  plant,  by  S.  Elliott,  356. 
ROSE  BUGS,  28. 
ROT,  foot,  in  sheep,  230.     Rot  in,  286.      In  grapes,  by 

N.  Herbemont,  291. 


SNAKE  FERN,  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  snakes,  222. 

SNAKES,  FOXES,  &.C.,  destruction  of,  390. 

SOAP,  mode  of  making,   119. 

SODOM,  apples  of,  367. 

SOILING,  remarks  on  the  mode  of  soiling  cattle,  165. 

Advantage  of,  378. 
SOILS,  light,  raising  grain  on,  282. 
SORA,  natural  history  of,  374.      . 
SOUP,  okra,  how  to  make,   175. 
SOWING,  early,  importance  of,  188. 
SOWING  PEAS,  error  in  sowing  too  close,  straight 

rows,  21. 
SP.VYED  COWS,  notice  of,  63. 
SPESUTIA  FAR.VI,  management  of,  87. 
SPINAGE,  New  Zealand,  52. 
SPINNING,  in  families,  !27. 
SPIRITS,  use  of,  at  harvest,  154. 


SPIRITS  OF  TURPENTINE,  cure  for  the  staggers  in 
dogs,   119.     Improper  in  cases  of  bots  in  horses, 
254. 
SPLITTING  ROOK,  method  of,  in  China,  71. 
SPRING,  remarks  on,  39. 
SPRING  DALE  FARM,  seat  of  C.  A.  Barnitz,  notice 

of,  279. 
SQUASHES,  to  preserve,   153.     Great  produce   of  a 

vine,  290. 
STAGGERS,  in  dogs,  cure  for,  119, 
STAKES,  improved,  for  laying  off  fallow  land,  371. 
STARCH,  potatoe,  manufactory  of,  134. 
STEALING  FRUIT,  357. 

STEAM  BOILERS,  cause  and  prevention  of  their  burst- 
ing, 174. 
STEAM,  power  of,  by  Judge  Story,  158. 
STEAM  SAW  MILL,  floating,  notice  of,  by  J.  S.  S.  247. 
STILLWELL,  John,  on  the  cultivation  of  corn,  337. 
STRAW,  preparing  for  cattle,  378. 
STRAWBERRY,  management  of  the  hautbois,  21.    De- 
scription and  varieties,  149.    The  melon,  253.    Va- 
rieties of  the  tree,  254. 
STOCK  FARM,  near  Boston,  15. 
STOCK,  sale  of  blooded,  300. 
STORY,  Judge,  on  the  power  of  steam,  158. 
SUGAR  CANE,  culture  of,  in  South  Carolina,  23.     In 

Louisiana,  44. 
SUGAR,  maple,  made  in  Vermont,  11. 
SUGAR,  duties  on,  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
270.     Made   in   Alabama,  362.     From   the  seckel 
pear,  373,  382. 
SUN  FLOWER  OIL,  mode  of  extracting,  287. 
SWALLOW,  new  species  of,  135.     Remarks  on,  223. 
SWAMP  MUD,  as  manure,  and  draining  swampland, 

147. 
SWEET  POTATOES,  to  preserve,  143.  Culture  of,  363. 
SWINE,  Spanish,  received  by  S.  Woudrufl;  226.     Fat- 
tening,  by  soaking  corn,  309.     Fine  ones,  377. 

T. 

TALL  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS,  season  for  seeding,  &c., 
159. 

TAMARIX,  gallica,  employed  as  a  hedge  ^ilant,  363. 

TANNING  LEATHER,  husks  of  grapes  used  for,  254. 

TANSEY,  prevents  putrefaction,  165. 

TAR,  a  preventive  of  depredation  by  foxes,  on  lambs 
and  geese,  87.  Prevents  crows  pulling  up  corn,  107. 

TEA  PLANT,  green,  cultivated  in  Wales,  405. 

THOMAS,  David,  his  prize  essay,  339.  On  cheat  or 
chess,  411. 

THORN,  discription  of,  60.  Wasliinglon,  recommend- 
ed for  hedges,  304. 

THRESHING  MACHINE,  and  corn  sheller,  37.  Re- 
marks on  those  now  in  use,  66;  and  corn  sheller, 
110. 

THRESHING,  novel  mode  of,  in  Spain,  198. 

THUNDER,  fatal  to  goslins,  '8. 

TILLAGE,  by  Gideon  Davis,  prize  essay,  369. 

TIMOTHY,  turned  to  cheat,  371. 

TOADS,  useful  in  destroying  insects,  106. 

TOBACCO,  hogshead,  fraud  in,  31.  Sale  of  4  hogi- 
heads,  144.  Price  of  N.  C,  in  Richmond,  169. 
Persian,  seed  of,  received,  271.  Kitefoot,  experi- 
ment with,  290. 

TOMATOES,  utility  of  gathering  green,  135. 

TOM  JEFFERSON,  and  Sky  Lark,  the  horses,  notice 
of,  29. 

TOOTHACHE,  a  remedy  for,  262. 

TOUR,  agricultural,  by  Rev.  H.  Berry,  337. 

TRANSPLANTATIONS,  Sir  H.  Slcuart's  theory  of, 
83,  91,  101,  108,  116. 

TREE,  age  of  a  yew,  at  Peronne,  173. 

TREES,  forest,  management  of,  68  Of  smaller  growth, 
60.  Experiments  on  destroving  the  borer  in,  with 
oil,  69.  Transplanting,  83,  Ul,  101,  108,  116. 
Structure  of,  and  agents  that  inlluonce  their  growth, 
265,  216.  Management  and  varieties  of,  297." 
American,  by  Count  Montelron,  302.  Varieties  of, 
333. 

TURNIP  ROOTED  CABBAGE,  notice  of,  175. 

TURNIPS,  preserving,  from  the  fly,  67.  Dale's  new 
hybrid,  129.  Culture  of,  166.  How  to  preserTe, 
270. 

u. 

UTENSILS,  improved,  36. 


VEGETABLE  MARROW,  how  to  dress,  135. 
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VEGETABLES,  new,  gentlemen  of  the  navy  solicited 
to  obtain,  19.     Physiology  of,  134.     Curious,  295. 

VINELLO,  recipe  for  making,  131. 

VINES,  should  be  planted  in  yards,  IS.  Culture  of, 
extracted  from  "Our  Neighbourhood,"  131. — 
Hampton  Court  vine,  142.  Insects  injurious  to,  113. 
Grape,  stopping  from  bleeding,  308.  Planta- 
tion and  cultivation  of,  334,  343.  Injury  to  the 
budsfrom  frost,  381.    Answer,  by  John  Willis,  404. 

VINEYARD,  Loubat'3,  notice  of,  220.  Columella  on, 
236.     Culture  of,  by  C.  Koudet,  243. 

w. 

WATCHING,  the  swarming  of  bees,  I'SS.  The  weather, 
86. 

WALNUTS,  how  to  pickle,  158.  Native,  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  \V.  R.  Prince,  311. 

WATER  ROTTING  FLAX,  14. 

WATER,  Tartars'  method  of  drawing,  102.  Remedy 
for  bad,  190. 

WEEDS,  advantage  of  destroying,  108. 

WEATHER, on  watching  the,  86.  And  theharvest,  135. 

WEIGHING  MACHINE,  extraordinary  one,  319. 

WELLS,  Tartars'  method  of  drawing  water  from,  102. 
Damps  in,  183. 


INDEX. 

WESTERN  LANDS,  cultivation  of,  370. 

WEVIL,  observations  concerning,  I.  Natural  history 
•of,  6,  61.  In  wheat,  74,  130.  To  prevent  its  de- 
predations,  139.     Salt  a  preventive  of,   ISO. 

WHEAT,  Leghorn,  experiments  with,  10.  White  flint 
and  red  bald,  11.  To  prevent  smut,  22.  Cultiva- 
tion of,  in  Ohio,  50.  On  the  preservation  of,  from 
the  wevil,  1.  Wevil  in,  74.  Reaping,  90.  Produc- 
tive while,  203.  Culture  of,  377.  On  its  turning 
to  cheat  or  chess,  byD.  T.,  130.  Solid  stem,  149. 
New  varieties  of,  259.  Winter,  &c.,  315.  Turn- 
ing to  cheat,  327,  337,  343,  385,  391,  395. 

WHITE  BEAM,  description  of,  60. 

WHY  AND  BECAUSE,  useful  memoranda,  294. 

WILD  SERVICE,  description  of,  60. 

WILD  RICE,  account  of,  10. 

WILLIS'  GRAPE  VINE,  produce  of,  88. 

WINCHESTER  AND  HARPER'S  FERRY  RAIL 
ROAD,  notice  of  Judge  Tucker's  address  on,  61. 

WINE,  recipe  for  making  vinello,  133.  Domestic 
made  in  Georgia,  133.  To  make  currant  wine, 
142.  Oliver  Phelps'  mode,  Adlum's  do.,  143.  S. 
W.  Pomeroy's,  157.  Domestic,  269.  Adultera- 
tion of,  326.  Domestic,  in  Pennsylvania,  343. 
Making  of,  356.  Presented  by  N.  Herbemont,  383. 
Making,  339. 


VII 

WINTER  BUTTER,  method  of  making,  77. 

WINTER  MELON,  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Legare  at 
Charleston,  260. 

WOOD,  high  price  of,  in  Cincinnatti,  309. 

WOODLANDS,  management  of,  58. 

WOOL,  suggestions  on  washing  the  fleece,  &c.,  by 
Lyman  Reed,  46.  To  growers  of,  on  worms  in 
sheep,  61.  Market  for,  in  Canandiagua,  183. 
Decline  of,  in  Europe,  295.  Imported  into  Bos- 
ton, 331. 

WORN  OUT  LAND,  information  on  improving,  soli- 
cited, 7.  How  to  improve,  263.  Improvement  of, 
by  R.  K.  Meade,  first  prize  essay,  393,  401,  409. 

WORMS,  in  sheep,  61.  Slugs  &.C.,  destroyed  bv  salt, 
227.  V         V  , 

WRITING,  agricultural,  cause' of  a  dearth  of,  207. 


YELLOW  JASMINE,  flowers  poisonous,  55. 
YEW  TREE,  age  of  one  at  Perronne,  ns. 


ZINC,  milk  pans  made  of,  134. 
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AGRICULTURAL  BOARDS. 

R.  K.  M.  presents  his  friendly  respects  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  tlie  American  Farmer,  and  refers  him  to  the 
address  of  General  Washington,  to  the  National  Le- 
gislature of  7th  December,  1796,  for  the  information 
required,  on  the  subject  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture — 
but  ho  would  presume,  surrounded  as  the  Editor 
must  be,  by  the  lovers  and  admirers  of  that  great  and 
singular  man,  that  ere  this  he  has  been  furnished 
with  the  materials  he  desired.  To  make  the  founda- 
tion of  any  future  remarks  in  relation  to  the  subject 
as  perfect  as  possible,  G.  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq.  of  Ar- 
lington, and  Mr.  Sparks,  in  possession  of  VVashing- 
ton's  papers  of  almost  every  description,  would  no 
doubt  with  pleasure  afford  their  aid.  General  Mar- 
shall, in  his  history,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
speech,  thus  refers  to  it  "in  presenting  a  full  and  clear 
view  of  llie  situation  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
recommending  those  national  measures,  in  the  utility 
of  which  he  felt  a  confidence,  no  personal  considera- 
tions could  induce  the  omission  of  those  to  which 
open  and  extensive  hostility  had  been  avowed."  A 
navy  was  recommended,  to  rise  with  the  growth,  and 
increase  with  the  strength  and  prospeiity  of  the 
country.  "The  speech  ne.xt  proceeded  earnestly  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  national  works  for 
manufacturing  such  articles  as  were  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country;  and  also  of  an  institntion 
which  slioidd  grow  vp  tinder  the  patronage  of  the 
public,  and  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture. The  advantages  of  a  Military  Academy,  and  of 
a  National  University,  were  also  urged."  If  in  all 
reasonable  calcuialioB  and  human  probability,  such  a 
naval  establishment  as  suggested  by  Washington 
would  have  protected  our  commerce,  and  saved  us 
from  a  foreign  war,  what  results  might  have  been 
anticipated,  from  the  active  operation  and  co-operation 
of  the  other  three?  Nothing  less  surely  than  a  coun- 
try uniformly  prospering  under  the  influence  of  libe- 
ral institutions,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  every  internal 
improvement  coincident  with  our  age  as  a  people,  and 
ability  as  a  nation;  with  an  uncomplaining  and  rapid- 
ly improving  agriculture,  dignified  by  the  talents  of 
the  wise  and  the  good.  The  navy  and  military  aca- 
demy have,  with  the  weapons  of  war  and  science, 
lung  since  fought  themselves  into  favour  with  the  na- 
tion, in  spite  ot  modern  philosophers.  May  the  time 
speedily  arrive  when  the  others  will  be  permitted  to 
CO  operate  in  rendering  our  country  great  and  happy. 
But  before  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  such  felicitous 
results,  we  must  subdue  in  a  great  degree  that  double 
headed  monster  party  spirit — and  how  is  that  best  to 
be  done?  In  the  spirit  of  Washington,  and  that 
source  from  whence  he  derived  both  his  political  and 
moral  wisdom,  let  it  be  answered — a  judicious  combi- 
nation of  general  education  and  practical  religion — ■ 
for  he  said  on  another  occasion,  that  we  could  never 
expect  to  be  a  happy  nation,  except  we  demeaned 
ourselves  to  each  other  with  that  "charily,  humility, 
and  pacific  temper  of  mind  which  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Divine  author  of  our  blessed  religion." 
It  might  have  been  unpardonable,  sir,  to  have  diverged 
BO  far  from  our  subject,  having  any  other  cause  for  it 
thau  the  present — but  no  apologies  need  ever  be  of- 
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fered  for  mingling  the  politics  and  parental  advice  of 
Washington  with  his  agriculture;  for  like  the  struc- 
ture of  our  happy  government  which  he  approved, 
his  plans  were  clearly  to  be  discriminated  as  indivi- 
dually useful,  but  most  important,  in  their  union,  pro- 
ducing one  great  concentrated  whole.  Permit  me,  in 
conclusion,  to  wish  you  the  most  successful  application 
of  every  appropriate  principle,  and  increasing  light 
from  all  his  virtues  in  the  continued  progress  of  the 
American  Farmer. 


(From  the  "Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society.") 

Observations  concerning  the  Fly  Weevil,  that  de- 
stroys the  wheat,  with  some  useful  discoveries  and 
conclusions,  concerning  the  propagation  and  pro- 
gress of  that  pernicious  insect,  and  the  methods  to 
be  tised  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  grain  by  it. 
By  the  Committee  of  Husbandry. 
It  is  said  the   injury  of  wheat  from  flies  began  in 
North   Carolina,  about  40  years  past,  where  it  has 
been   difliicult  to    preserve    it   ever   since,  unless   in 
spring-houses,  or  other  cool  places;  and  that  the  In- 
dian corn  of  that  country  being  of  a  soft  and  tender 
quality,  is  also   liable  to  be  injured  by  the  same   in- 
sects, but  may  be  preserved  from   them,  by  keeping 
the  cob  covered  with  the  under  leaves  of  the  husk. 

That  these  mischievous  flies  have  e.xtended  gra- 
dually from  Carolina  into  Virgmia,  Maryland,  and 
the  lower  counties,  on  Delaware;  to  the  last  of  which 
places  they  did  not  arrive  till  seven  years  ago,  and 
had  not  yet  penetrated  into  Pennsylvania,  or  passed 
the  Delaware.  That  in  the  transit  they  have  been 
principally  confined  to  low  level  moist  lands;  and 
when  they  have  been  found  in  high  dry  lands,  they 
have  been  but  few  in  number,  and  did  not  remain 
longer  than  one  season.  From  whence  we  may  ra- 
tionally infer,  that  the  high  dry  lands  do  not  afford 
them  equal  conveniencies  for  subsistence  and  propa- 
gation, that  the  low  level  moist  lands  do,  where  many 
things  conspire  to  make  all  grain  raised  in  them,  of  a 
soft  spungy  quality,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  be- 
come the  food  and  nests  of  tender  insects;  and 
therefore  those  are  the  places  in  which  such  insects 
will  abound,  and  the  wheat  raised  in  them,  is  the 
only  kind  which  they  can'  pierce  and  injure.  The 
truth  or  falsehood  of  tiiis  inference  may  readily  be  as 
certained,  by  experiments  with  different  kinds  of 
g-rain,  put  into  a  fly-infected  granary.  The  following 
pertinent  experiment  is  said  to  have  been  often  tried. 
Put  three  parcels  of  Indian  corn  into  a  place  with 
fly-bitten  wheat;  let  one  parcel  be  of  the  first  kind 
on  the  cob,  and  covered  with  the  husk;  a  second  of 
the  hardy  flinty  grains;  and  the  third  of  the  soft  ten- 
der grains,  both  the  latter  shelled;  the  first  and  se- 
cond will  be  injured  whilst  the  third  is  worm  eaten 
in  the  same  manner  as  wheat. 

The  accounts  we  have  of  these  flies  are  various; 
but  the  most  probable  is,  that  they  are  whitish  but- 
terflies or  moths,  which  rest  in  the  day,  and  are  ac- 
tive in  the  night.  They  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  that  do  the  like  mischief  in  Europe, 
which  a  gentleman  of  Angumois  describes  to  Mr. 
Duhamel  in  the  following  manner. 

"The  great  loss,  says  he,  we  have  suffered  in  our 
corn,  and  especially  in  our  wheat,  for  17  or  18  years 
past,  has  put  us  on  making  strict  enquiry  into  the 


causes  of  a  corruption  with  which  our  grain  is  in- 
fected. The  common  opinion  is,  that  when  the  corn 
is  in  the  bloom,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  month  of  June, 
small  white  butterflies  lay  their  eggs  in  the  flowers. 
When  the  grain  is  ripe,  the  eggs  are  inclosed  in  it, 
and  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  laid  up  to  be  kept,  it  is 
found  to  ferment.  This  fermentation  rdises  an  heat, 
which  halches  the  eggs,  whence  little  worms  pro- 
ceed, which  are  transformed  into  chrysalides,  and 
these  are  afterwards  metamorphosed  into  grey  butter- 
flies or  moths." 

This  process  of  the  flies  in  Europe,  conforms  with 
the  observations  of  many  gentlemen  in  America,  some 
of  whom  assert  they  have  seen  the  perforations  in  the 
milky  grains  in  the  field,  and  in  the  dry  grains  of 
wheat,  into  which  the  flies  had  put  their  eggs.  This 
is  the  less  to  be  questioned,  since  it  is  the  well  known 
manner  by  which  plums,  cherries,  and  fruit  trees,  are 
injured  by  other  insects. 

It  is  said  the  most  considerable  injury  done  to  the 
wheat  by  flies  in  America,  is  after  it  is  reaped  and 
laid  up,  which  the  gentleman  in  Angumois  does  not 
mention  to  happen  in  Euroi>e.  For  a  few  days  after 
the  chrysalides  are  metamorphosed  into  flies,  these 
flies  copulate,  and  impregnate  more  sound  grains  of 
wheat  with  their  eggs,  which  again  produce  worms, 
chrysalides,  and  new  parent  flies;  whereby  the  num- 
ber of  worms  is  successively  multiplied,  and  the  mis- 
chief increased  during  the  warm  weather,  but  ceases 
in  cold,  and  returns  again  in  the  spring.  The  spring 
flies  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  worms,  hatched  at 
that  time  in  eggs,  preserved  in  the  grain  through  the 
winter;  because  they  are  preceded  by  worms,  are 
short  lived,  and  never  seen  till  the  season  is  become 
warm;  and  because  very  cold  winters  have  been  ob- 
served to  lessen  the  number  of  flies  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, which  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  eggs  being 
frozen,  and  destroyed  in  the  grain.  The  gardeners  in 
Europe  preserve  their  fruit  trees,  and  fruit,  by  care- 
fully destroying  the  nests  of  those  insects  which  in- 
jure them,  and  when  the  eggs  of  insects  are  deposited 
in  any  known  place,  or  thing,  it  certainly  would  not 
be  impracticable  to  prevent  any  mischief  arising  from 
them.  Therefore  in  this  enquiry  it  may  be  useful  to 
know,  how  and  where  the  wheat  fly  is  preserved;  if 
in  the  wheat,  it  may  be  discovered  by  the  following 
experiments.  Expose  to  severe  frost  a  quantity  of 
wheat,  that  had  been  fly  injured  in  the  fall;  after- 
wards put  this  wheat,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
same  parcel,  that  had  not  Ijeen  frosted,  into  different 
vessels,  and  keep  them  a  due  time  in  the  degree  of 
warmth  requisite  to  hatch  the  eggs.  If  the  facts  are 
as  above  supposed,  living  worms  will  be  found  in  the 
latter,  but  not  in  the  former. 

The  eggs  of  these  flies  have  sometimes  hatched, 
when  the  seasons  have  been  extreme  hot  and  moist, 
in  the  corn  standing  in  the  field.  But  this  rarely 
happens  till  after  it  is  stacked  or  housed,  and  a  fer- 
mentation ensues. 

The  common  method  of  preserving  wheat  from 
harvest  till  it  is  threshed,  especially  in  places  most 
subject  to  the  flies,  is  in  slacks  in  the  field.  These 
stacks  afford  a  remarkable  phajnomenon;  for  the  south 
side  of  them,  which  is  more  immediately  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  become  soon  heated,  and  hatch 
the  eggs  contained  in  the  grains  of  wheat  from  the 
surface  to  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  whilst  no 
worms  or  flies  are  found  deeper,  or  on  the  north  side. 
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If  the  degree  of  heat  which  hatches  the  eggs  in  the 
south  side  of  the  slack,  and  tlie  degree  in  the  nurth 
side,  which  preserves  them  without  hatching,  were 
ascertained  by  a  thermometer,  it  would  lead  us  to  a 
means  of  preserving  the  grain,  either  by  l<eeping  it 
cool,  and  thereby  preventing  the  hatching  ot  the  eggs, 
or  heatino-  it,  so  as  to  corrupt  them,  without  injuring 
the  corn;" for  the  difference  of  warmth  in  which  eggs 
may  be  preserved,h3tched,or  corrupted,  is  but  sma  1; 
"93  de<rrees  of  heat  in  'il  days  gives  growth  to  the 
chick  in  an  hen's  egg,  from  a  little  speck  into  a  per- 
fect animal  body;  but  the  same  egg  would  be  render- 
ed unfit  for  producing  a  chick  by  a  greater  degree  ot 
heat,  scarcely  enduring  100  degrees  without  preju- 
dice, and  a  much  less  degree  than  93,  would  not  suf- 
fice for  hatching  it."  The  degrees  requisite  to  hatch 
,he  egos  of  these  flies,  to  prevent  their  hatching,  or 
,0  corrupt  them,  might  readily  be  known  by  putting 
the  same  kind  of  fly-injured  wheat  in  different  open 
Vessels,  and  keeping  them  in  different  degrees  ot 
warmth,  making  93,  or  the  warmth  ol  the  prolific 
part  of  a  stock,  the  medium  standard. 

Another   e.xperiment,  of  great  importance  in  this 
enquiry,  should  be  made  at  the  same  time  to  discover 
whether  the   eggs  of  these  flies  can   be  hatched,  or 
the  worms  exist,  without  the  frequent  accession   ot 
fresh  air:  this  may  be  made,  by  lying  a  bladder  close 
over  a  vessel,  containing   the   above  kind   ot  whea 
and   keeping  it  in  the  degree  of  warmth  that   wil 
hatch  the  eggs;  and  if  the  eggs  in  the  open  vessel 
hatch,  whilst  those  in  the  covered  one  do  not  (which, 
philosophy  teaches  us,  will  probably  be  the  case)  it 
proves  that  securing  the  sheaves  of  corn  trom  the  ac- 
cess of  fresh  air,  by  covering  them  close  in  slacks  or 
barns,   with  hay   or   straw,   &c.   and   keeping    the 
threshed  grain  in  tight  casks  or  granaries,  will  be  an 
effectual  preservative  of  the  wheat  from  the  injury 
of  flies.     It   likewise  proves,   what  is    very   usetu 
to  be  known,  that  fly-injured   wheat  in  the  ho  ds  o 
laro-e  vessels,  or  in  deep  bulk  in  granaries,  will   not 
receive  further  damage  from  insects,  but  on  those  sur- 
faces which  are  exposed  to  the  accession  ot  Iresh  air. 
The  following  experiment  on   pease,  is  an   encou- 
ragement  to  attempt  the  preservation  ot  wheat  by 
excluding  air  from  it.     Take  any  quantity  ot  English 
pe^e  impended  for  seed,  divide  them  into  two  parts, 
^oroneinan  open  vessel,  keep  the  other   in  a  ves- 
Ll  well  corked;  that  parcel  to  which  the  air  has  had 
fdmission,  will  be   worm-eaten  in   the  spring,  whilst 
throther  remains  sound,  and  untouched  by  insects. 

It  would  be  a  great  point  gamed,  to  destroy  al 
these  fifes  in  granaries  and  mills,  by  poison  vapour,  il 
I  couia  be  eaVily  done.     But  Mr.  Duhamel  says  no 
other  vapour,  but  that  from  burning  sulphur,  which  is 
tSuriousClhe  gram   will  do  it.     This  assertion   .s 
«xtraordinarv,and   the   truth  of  it  is  to  be  doubted 
smcealloth"  insects  are  readily  killed  by  vapours  of 
var^ou     kinds.     -If  bones  of  animals,  or    'artsho  n 
Ire  laid  on  an  open  fire,  in  a  room  where  the  smoke 
is  confined,  it  will  kdl  all  the  bugs,  fleas  and  flies  tn 
hat  room:  but  the  least  nauseous,  and  yet  the  tnos 
deadly  vapours,  are  from  the  sufi-ocalion  ol  fire;    hus 
the  spirits  of  charcoal,  confined  in  a  close  room,  kills 
e  s  romrest  animals  in   a  short  time;"  and   the.efore 
t    t^  y  rllionallv   be    expected,  that   a.  pot   of  these 
coa^s  fired,  in  a  close  granary,  could  not   tail  o    de- 
Slroving  the  flies   in  it  in  one   night:   however,  there 
is  no  determining  this  matter  a  pnon,  because  of  the 
difference  in  resFiralion  between  animals  and  insects; 
Jie  former  taking  in  air  by  the  nostrils,  and  the  latter 
bya>l"ra.ionu,ibe  addomen.      iut   it  die  fumes 
of  bu  nin.T  charcoal   bo   inollensive  to     he   flies,  it   is 
1, 1,    le  tliat  fillii."  the  room  with  a  thick,  pungent, 
£gi     u    smuW,'such  as  arises  from  burning  the 
s2  of  tobacco,  would  soon  destroy  them,  by  clog- 
^^TtL  air  passages  in   the  same  manner  as  oil, 
^:^l^^,:ilV"";;  sides  of  insects,  lall   them  im- 

iledialely.     Both   these  experiments  may  be  easily 
tried   and  if  they  fail,  others  suggested. 

\Vheat  being  now  in  bloom,  and  the  flies  probably 


very  busy  in  impregnating  the  tender  grains  with 
their  egss,  all  that  can  be  done  this  season  is,  to  pre- 
vent the  hatching  of  those  eggs,  by  threshing  out  the 
corn  as  soon  as  possible,  and  drying  it  in  kilns  or  the 
hot  sun,  and  keeping  il  afterwards  in  light  vessels,  or 
deep  bulk  in  close  granaries:  if  it  should  heat  in  the 
vessels,  it  might  be  readily  cooled,  and  kept  so,  by 
ventilating  it  an  hour  once  a  week,  with  a  pair  ol 
common  house  bellows,  according  to  Dr.  Hale's  direc- 
tion. 

It  should  not  be  stirred  in  bulk,  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
that  it  may  quickly  encrust  upon  the  top,  and  exclude 
the  air. 

If  it  is  not  convenient  to  thresh  it  out  early,  the 
sheaves  should  be  defended  from  the  accession  of  air, 
as  before  proposed,  till  late  in  winter,  and  afterwards 
kept  in  hulk,  or  tight  vessels,  to  attempt  the  preven- 
tion of  spring  flies;  for  which  purpose  the  wheat 
should  be  threshed  out  before  spring. 

If  the  stacks  of  wheat  have  not  been  preserved 
from  the  injury  of  ihe  flies,  the  injured  part  should 
be  threshed  separately,  and  the  wheat  used  immedi- 
ately, or  destroyed,  or  the  eggs  in  it  prevented  from 
hatching:  when  flies  appear  in  granaries,  they  should 
be  killed  immediately,  to  prevent  their  doing  further 
mischief. 

But  as  all  these  things  require  additional  labour  and 
expense,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  the  injury  could  be 
totally  prevented;  and  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect, may  be  attained  solely  by  a  proper  change  of 
seed-grain  annually;  that  is,  to  sow   the  low   moist 
lands  with  hard,  dry,  flinty  wheat,  of  high  mountain- 
ous lands,  instead  of  their  own  product.     For  it  is 
well  known  to  naturalists,  that  the  quality  of  fruit, 
grain  and  vegetables,  depends  on  the  climate  and  soil: 
the   apples   of  a    Newtown   pippin-tree,  growing  in 
New  York  and  Virginia,  have  scarcely  a  resemblance 
in  taste.     The  vine   from   which  Burgundy  wine  is 
made  in  Burgundy,  when  transplanted   inio  Cham- 
paigne,  produces   Champaigne  wine,  and  the  Cham- 
paigne  vine,  transplanted  into  Burgundy,  makes  Bur- 
gundy wine.     Beans  and   pesse  from  England,  plant- 
ed in  America,  soon  dwindle  much  from  the  originals; 
and  the  alteration  that  soils  and  climates  produce  on 
wheat  is  so  well  known,  that  all  careful   farmers  in 
Europe  change  their  seed-grain  often;  this  is  so  re- 
markable in  America,  it  is  observed,  that  the  red  flinty 
wheat  which  grows  in  the  strong  mountainous  lands, 
when  sowed  in  low  moist  jdaces,  undergoes  a  gradual 
chanire  for   four  years,  and   then  becomes  light  co- 
loured, thin  skinned,  and  of  a  soft  texture;  and  that 
this  wheat  sowed  in  the  high  lands,  takes  the  same 
time  to  recover  its  natural  colour  and  quality.  There- 
fore if  the  injury  of  wheat  from  flies  depends  on  the 
soft  quality  it  contracts  by  its  growth  in   moist  low 
lands,   a  proper   annual  change  of   seed  grain,   will 
alone  prove  an  easy  and  certain  remedy  against  the 
present  destructive  and  alarming  evil  amongst  us. 
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in  the  drill,  and  you  will  have  potatoes  earlier  and  of 
a  larger  size  than  in  any  other  way.  The  lime  of 
preparing  the  hot  bed  and  of  setting  out  the  plants 
will  vary  according  to  the  time  when  the  last  frosts 
are  expected,  and  according  to  the  care  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  plants  after  they  are  set  out. 

The  writer  of  the  above  has  made  the  experiment 
three  years  in  succession  with  uniformly  pleasing  re- 
sults. The  potatoes  were  what  are  called  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Mercer  or  Neshanock;  any  other  early  kind 
may  answer  as  well.  TI.e  same  kind  of  potatoes 
were  planted  at  the  time  the  parings  were  placed  in 
the  forcing  bed,  in  the  ordinary  way  by  culling  and 
whole,  and  those  from  the  parings  were  earlier  and 
larger  than  those  raised  in  the  common  way.  From 
experience  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  useless  if  not  in- 
jurious to  plant  more  of  the  old  potato  than  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  bud  to  germinate. 

The  greater  part  of  the  potato  usually  planted 
may  thus  be  saved  and  used  for  the  cattle.  It  is  ne- 
vertheless thought  important  to  select  the  largest  and 
most  perfectly  formed  potatoes  for  seed,  because  they 
will  afford  parings  suitable  for  planting,  and  will  pro- 
bably improve  the  stock,  which  will  degenerate  if 
small  and  deformed  ones  are  used  for  seed. 
Princeton,  (JV.  J.)  Feb.  1st,  1S31. 
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(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
An  Economical  Method  of  Raising  Early  Po 

TATOKS. 

In  the  month  of  Februaiy  and  the  first  part  of 
March,  let  the  potatoes  intended  for  family  use  be 
pared  somewhat  deeper  than  usual— save  the  parings 
by  spreading  them  on  the  cellar  floor,  or  any  other 
place  where  they  will  not  freeze  or  dry  up.  About  the 
'iOth  of  March  prepare  a  hot  or  forcing  bed  in  the  or- 
dinary way  with  fresh  stable  manure  Spread  over 
the  manure  an  inch  or  two  of  sand,  or  light  earth; 
ihen  lay  your  jiotato  parings  with  the  skin  up  close 
to  each  other,  so  that  the  whole  forcing  bed  may  he 
coveied,  and  cover  the  parings  with  light  earth  two 
inches  deep.  Water  the  bed  frequently,  and  protect 
it  fiom  the  frost  by  covering  with  mats  or  straw  when 
necessary,  and  let  it  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  in 
moderate  weather.  When  the  idants  are  two  or  three 
inches  high,  transplant  them  into  rows  or  drills  two 
and  a  haU'  feet  apait,  and  ten  inches  from  each  other  | 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer. ) 
List  of  Hardy  Perennml  Plants,  cakiilaltd  for  Gar- 
den  Borders,  for  filiriibberies,  Si-c  ,  loith  short  de- 
scriptions.    By  M.  Flov,  Nurseryman. 

Jlctaa  Americana,  a  plant  with  spikes  of  white 
berries,  and  a  variety  with  red  berries;  native  from 
Canada  to  Virginia,  growing  in  shady,  rocky  woods, 
and  considered  by  the  natives  as  a  valuable  medicine 
— as  this  country  is  very  rich  in  her  swamps  and 
shady  wood  productions,  containing  many  beautiful 
plants  which  will  not  grow  in  common  garden  soil 
with  common  culture,  I  shall  recommend  to  the  no- 
tice of  such  as  feel  a  pride  in  cultivating  them,  a 
border  calculated  to  receive  them,  and  shall  call  it  the 
American  Border,  which  I  will  describe  at  the  end  of 
the  list,  marking  all  such  plants  as  ought  to  be  plant- 
ed there  by  the  letters  a.  b. 

Jlmsmiia salicifolia.  .imsonia  latifolin;  willow  lear- 
ed  and  broad  leaved  Amsonia;  a  perennial  with  pret- 
ty blue  flowers;  native  of  the  southern  states,  but 
perfectly  hardy  here,  and  easy  of  cultivation. 

Jlnemone  Thalictmides,  fiore  pkno,  a  beautiful 
plant.  The  single  flowering  is  common  all  over  the 
country;  the  double  kind  was  found  first  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  has  been  found  in  New  York.  It  is  best 
planted  in  the  American  border,  [a.  b.] 

Anemone  hortcnsis.     A   very  splendid  collection  of 
this  species  called  Anemones  by  florists,  of  all  colors, 
are  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Euro])e.     They  are 
a  kind  of  flat  bulbous  roots;  have  not  heretofore  been 
much  cultivated  in  this  country,  our  summers  being 
loo  hot,  and  the  seasons  too  dry  for  them  in  the  com- 
mon  garden   method;  but  if  planted   in    a  prepared 
border  in  a  shady  situation,  to  the  north  of  a  fence,  I 
think  they  might  succeed  as  well  as  llie  Ranunculus. 
In  the  American  border   described  at   the  end,  I  have 
but  little  doubt  that  they  would  siieceiid  in  great  per- 
fection.    To  those  who  have  never  seen  a  bed  of  these 
beautiful  flowers,  it  would  be  a  luxury  indeed.     The 
roots  may  be  imported  very  well:  the  leaves  die  soon 
after  flowering,  and  remain   for  months  in  a   dormant 
sta'e;  but  it  is  no  use  to  ]dant  them   here  in  a  com- 
mon way,  for  the  trouble  and  expense  ol   preparing  a 
proper  bed  for  them  are  not  great.     The  roots  need 
not  to  be  taken  up  except  for  the  pur)iose  of  dividing 
them,  or  they  may  be  taken  up  iu  the  month  of  July 
and  kept  in  a  dry  state,  and   planted  .again  in  October 
or  November.  |a.  b.) 

Primula,  {Primiila  Aurictda,)  another  noted  favor- 
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ite  florist  fljwer,  of  whicli  there  are  numberless  va- 
rieties of  various  colors;  some  clioice  kinds  sell  at 
very  high  prices.  Although  the  original  plant  came 
from  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  yet  they  require  pro- 
tection in  winter,  and  have  not  been  much  cultivated 
in  this  country;  our  summers  are  too  long,  and  too 
hot  for  them.  In  wmter  they  should  be  kept  in 
frames;  they  would  perha]is  do  better  in  Canada, 
where  the  snow  would  cover  them  early  in  fall  and 
remain  over  them  till  spring. 

AraUa  racanosa,  spikenard,  highly  esteemed  as  a 
medicine,  and  a  beautiful  plant;  generally  full  of 
small  red  berries  in  large  bunches,  covering  the  plant 
all  over  during  the  summer  and  fall  months;  a  native 
<>f  rocky  and  shady  situations  from  Canada  to  Carolina; 
will  grow  without  trouble  in  any  part  of  the  garden. 
Gratia  nudicavlis,  commonly  called  sarsaparitla,  a 
well  known  medicinal  plant;  native,  from  Canada  to 
Carolina,  in  shady,  rocky  woods;  will  bear  cultiva- 
tion very  well. 

Asclcpins  tuberosa,  and  Asclcpias  deciimbens,  but- 
terfly weed  and  pleurisy  rout;  the  flowers  are  orange 
yellow,  and  very  beautiful;  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
an  infallible  cure  for  the  pleurisy,  and  well  known  to 
the  ph)'sicians;  native  all  over  the  country,  in  fields. 
A  plant  or  two  should  be  introduced  into  every  garden 
for  its  use  and  beauty;  it  will  grow  without  any  trou- 
ble in  any  part  of  it. 

Apocijimm  canuahimim,  Indian  Hemp,  one  of  our 
best  medicinal  plants,  and  an  eflectual  cure  for  the 
dropsy.  I  have  living  testimony  near  me  of  a  man 
now  more  than  eighty  years  old,  that  was  cured  many 
years  ago  from  the  last  stage  of  dropsy;  and  not  two 
years  since  he  effected  a  cure  of  a  gentleman  whom 
the  physicians  had  given  up  as  a  hopeless  case,  be- 
sides a  number  of  others.  Every  physician  should  be 
acquainted  with  it;  I  think  it  important  to  say  a  little 
more  on  this  subject.  There  are  three  species  of 
Jlpucynnm,  natives.  But  the  true  kind  may  be  known 
by  its  blackish  roots;  its  flowers  are  small,  and  gene- 
Tally  grow  in  rich,  low  meadow  land;  pretty  conirnon 
and  very  generally  called  Indian  hemp;  it  increases 
itself  in  abundance  by  its  running  roots,  and  is  there- 
fore not  calculated  for  a  garden,  but  may  be  planted 
in  a  low  waste  piece  of  land  for  use.  The  receipt  is 
as  follows:  one  oz.  of  the  roots,  when  cleansed  from 
the  dirt,  is  to  be  put  in  a  pipkin,  with  one  quart  of 
spring  water,  and  boiled  down  to  one  pint;  the  resi- 
due strained  off;  add  to  it  one  pint  of  good  Holland 
gin,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  dose  is  half  a  wine 
glass  full  at  a  time,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  until 
the  complaint  is  removed.  As  every  man  must  live 
by  his  business,  I  must  apologize  for  intruding  on  the 
profession.  I  hope,  however,  the  faculty  will  take 
the  subject  in  hand,  a.ssuring  them  that  I  can  produce 
proof  that  will  be  satisfactory  of  its  entire  efficacy. 

Antirrhinum  majus,  snap  dragon,  native  of  Knn-- 
land.  There  are  some  pretty  varieties.  It  is  a  good 
garden  flower,  easily  cultivated  in  the  flower  garden. 

AqviUgia  vulgaris.  Columbine,  native  of  Britain. 
Several  varieties  of  various  colors,  all  pretty  and  fit- 
ted for  the  flower  garden. 

Aqriilegia  canadensis,  Airverican  Columbine;  the 
names  Canadensis,  Virginica,  Pennsylvanica,  &c., 
given  in  Europe  to  plants  when  first  introduced  from 
this  country,  do  not  always  mean  that  the  plant  grows 
only  in  these  places.  The  American  Columbine  is 
scarlet  and  yellow  mixed,  and  grows  among  rocks 
from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  may  easily  be  trans- 
planted to  the  gardens.     It  is  very  showy. 

«3s<c>-,Starwort,  Michaelmas  daisy,  a  large  genus 
of  American  plants,  abounding  all  over  lhe°  country 
in  almost  every  situation;  enlivening  the  fields,  hedge 
rows,  and  swamps,  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Pursh  enu- 
merates 78  species,  native  of  North  America,  some  of 
the  kinds  are  very  handsome,  and  if  they  were  not  so 
common  would  be  thought  worthy  a  place  in  the  gar- 
dens and  shrubberies  as  they  are  in  Europe. 

Aster  sinensis,  China  Aster;  a  beautiful  annual 
flower  of  various  colors;  raised  yearly  by  seeds. 


Cassia  chama:crista,  a  very  pretty  annual,  with 
yellow  flowers;  native,  and  common,  but  well  worth 
introducing  in  the  flower  garden;  raised  from  seeds. 

Cypripedium,  ladies' slipper,  or  more  properly  moc- 
casin liower,  several  species;  1.  acale,  or  humile, 
dwarf  purple  moccasin  flower:  '2,  parvijtorum;  petals 
greenish  brown,  lower  lip  yellow  with  brown  spots: 
J,  pubescens,f etuis  greenish  yellow  with  red  spots; 
lower  lip  yellow:  4,  spectabik,  flowers  very  large,' 
low-er  lip  white,  with  red  veins;  and  crimson  spots 
inside  These  four  beautiful  and  curious  flowers 
should  be  planted  in  the  American  border,  they  are 
native  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  low  shady  places, 
in  a  black  soil;  they  will  not  thrive  in  the  common 
garden,  [a.  b.] 

Coreopsis  tincloria,  a  very  pretty  annual,  from  the 
Mississippi,  now  quite  generally  known,  although  not 
many  years  introduced  to  our  gardens.  Uf  perennial 
coreopsis  18  or  19  sorts  are  native,  and  some  of  the 
lands  well  worth  a  place  in  the  flower  garden. 

Conium  maculalum,  irue  hemlock,  native  of  Bri- 
tain. I  introduce  this  plant  to  notice  on  account  of 
its  medicinal  quality,  not  as  a  plant  for  the  flower 
garden.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  strong  narcotic,  or  poisonous 
plant;  but  its  virtues  have  been  much  e.\tolled  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  cure  of  cancers;  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
judicious  physician,  (fur  it  should  not  be  trusted  to 
unskilful  hands,)  has  been  said  to  be  the  only  plant 
that  has  had  any  eft'ect  in  curing  this  dreadful  mala- 
dy. It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  ripens  perfect  seeds 
every  year. 

Cauvalluria  majalis,  lily  of  the  valley,  deserves  a 
place  in  every  garden.  It  thrives  best  in  a  shady 
situation,  a  low  growing  plant  with  racemes  of  white, 
sweet  scented,  flowers  in  May;  is  very  hardy. 

Campanula,  speculsum,  Venus's  looking  glass,  a 
pretty  looking  annual,  from  the  south  of  Europe. 

C.  medium,  Canterbury  bells;  a  showy  flowering 
plant,  introduced  to  the  flower  gardens  from   Germa" 
ny.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  must  be  renewed  by  seed. 
C.  persicifolia;  the  double  white,  and  double  pur- 
ple, varieties,  are  very  ornamental  perennials. 

C.  trachelium,  netlle  leaved  beilflower;  a  double 
white  variety  of  this  species  also  is  introduced  into  the 
flower  garden — a  perennial. 

C.  pyramidulis,  large  pyramidal,  blue  beilflower; 
this  is  a  beautiful  biennial  plant, and  must  be  renewed 
by  seeds;  it  requires  a  little  protection  frjiii  frost  the 
first  winter. 

Corydalis  cncullaria.  Breeches  flower;  or  yellow 
breeches,  flowers  white,  with  a  yellow  mouth,  of  a 
singular  shape,  with  a  resemblance  to  the  name  com- 
monly given  it;  native,  found  among  rocks,  in  a  rich 
mould,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,   [a.b.] 

C.fornwsa;  flowers  a  lively  bright  red,  the  shape 
like  the  former;  native,  found  on  rocks  and  mountains 
from  Virginia  to  Carolina,  [a.  b  j 

C.fungosa,  a  delicate  twining  plant;  native  of  the 
woods  of  Canada  to  Pennsylvania;  pretty  to  train  on 
poles  on  the  back  of  a  shady  border,  [a.  b.] 

Chrysanthemum  indicum,  called  generally,  arleme- 
sia,  a  splendid  collection  of  those  fine  showy  flowers 
for  the  fall  display,  introduced  from  China;  but  quite 
hardy  here.  The  following  varieties  are  in  the  gar 
dens  about  New  York;  viz— I,  common  lilac;  2, su- 
perb lilac;  3  Spanish  brown;  4,  early  crimson;  5,  late 
quilled  lilac;  6,  deep  purple;  7,  expanded  light  pur- 
ple; 8,  curled  lilac;  9,  bright  yellow;  10,  orange;  U, 
large  flame  quilled;  12,  sulphur  yellow;  13,  superb 
white;  14,  white  quilled;  15,  paper  white;  16,  white 
with  pink  centre;  17,  silver  ta.ssel;  18,  superb  clus- 
ter, yellow;  19,  single  yellow;  20,  straw  colored, 
quilled;  21,  small  cluster  yellow;  22,  semi  double 
quilled  white;  23,  early  blush;  24,  pink  quilled;  25, 
golden  lotus;  26,  two  colored  red;  27,  starry  purple. 
With  two  or  three  small  kinds  they  make  a  fine  dis- 
play in  flower,  and  are  kept  in  pots  by  the  curious. 

Vianthus  caryophylhis,  clove  pink  Carnation.  Car- 
nation pinks  are  a  superior  tribe  of  florist  flowers,  of 
great  beauty  and  variety;  they  are  hardy  to  stand 


out  in  an  ojien  garden,  prcjtected  during  the  winter 
with  leaves  and  straw;  but  the  florists  in  Europe  dis- 
play them  in  pots,  and  keep  them  in  glass  frames 
during  the  winter;  they  are  arranged  by  florists  into 
flakes,  bizards,  and  piccalees;  some  of  the  fine  flakes 
and  bizards  sell  at  high  prices;  what  is  called  pro- 
perly, pinks  flower  low  and  near  a  month  earlier; 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  these  also  as  well  as  many 
species;  some  of  them  well  worth  cultivating  for 
their  fragrance  and  beauty,  and  are  a  great  ornament 
to  the  flower  garden,  and  easily  increased. 

Dianthus  harhutiis,  sweet  Williams,  are  quite  har- 
dy; and  generally  well  known  in  most  gardens. 

Bigitalis  purpurea,  or  foxglove;  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain, and,  with  its  lung  spikes  of  large  bell  shaped  flow- 
ers, is  showy  and  handsome.  The  white  foxglove 
is  like  the  other,  except  having  white  flowers"  the 
plant  deserves  a  place  in  the  flower  garden,  and  is 
easily  raised  by  seeds;  a  biennial  plant.  The  leaves 
of  digitalis  have  been  extolled  in  medicine.  Dr. 
Withering  published  a  treatise  on  its  virtues. 

D.  lutea  and  D.  ferruginea  may  have  a  place  in 
the  garden. 

Dionca  mnscipvla,  Venns's  fly  trap.  This  little, 
delicate,  curious  plant,  with  leaves  in  the  form  of  a 
rat  trap,  which  spring  up  and  catch  the  poor  flies 
that  trespass  on  them.  The  flowers  are  pretty  large 
fur  so  small  a  plant;  native  of  mossy  bogs  in  North 
Carolina,  and  has  not  been  found,  I' beireve,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country. 

Dodccathcon  media,  Amencan  cowslip;  one  of  our 
little  native  beauties  and  easily  cultivated;  grows  wild 
in  Pennsylvania,  about  a  foot  high,  wiUi  a  large 
bunch  of  beautiful  and  spotted  flowers;  there  is  also 
a  white  variety,  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  flower 
garden. 

Dictammis  albus,  or  Fraxinella;  two  varieties  with 
white  and  red  flowers,  native  of  Germany;  the  leaves 
resemble  the  leaves  of  theash  tree;  hence  the  name  Frax- 
inella. Highly  worthy  of  a  choice  place  in  the  garden, 
Gentiana,  several  species,  natives,  from  New  York 
to  Carolina. 

G.  crinata,  or  fimbriata,  a  beautiful  species  from 
the  swamps;  the  flowers  are  a  bright  blue,  with  the 
edges  handsomely  fringed,  and  may  without  diflicul- 
ty  be  transferred  to  the  flower  garden,  selecting  a 
shady  and  rather  damp  situation,  [a.b.] 

^  The  other  kinds,  Gentiana  pncumtmanlhe,  sapona- 
ria,  and  ochreleuca,  also  deserve  a  place  in  the  flow- 
er garden. 

Eupatorium  celestinwn,  a  beautiful  perennial  plant 
with  bright  blue  flowers  in  great  profusion;  a  native 
ot  the  southern  states,  but  quite  hardy,  and  very  or- 
namental; flowering  all  tlie  summer. 

Eupatorium  pcrfoliatmn,  thoroughwort,  and  bone- 
set,  a  well  known  and  very  common  plant,  growing 
in  all  our  meadows.  Its  medicinal  virtues  in  inter- 
mittent fevers  are  its  principal  recommendation. 

Gerardia,  a  beautiful  tribe  of  native  plants;  the 
flowers  are  somewhat  in  appearance  to  the  foxo-love; 
Gerardia  flarn,  Gerardia  quercifolia,  and  Gerardia 
pedccularia,  are  very  showy  and  worthy  a  good  place 
in  the  garden;  found  pretty  common  at  particular 
places,  in  woods,  on  rocky  ground  and  may  easily  be 
cultivated. 

Gerardia  purpmia,  with  purple  flowers,  grows  in 
swampy  places,  should  be  planted  in  the  American 
border,  [a.  b.J 

Glycine  tuberosa,  or  Apios  tuberosa,  a  beautiful 
bulbous  plant;  the  flowers  are  dark  brown,  and  sweet 
scented;  it  is  found  in  the  swamps  from  Pennsylvania 
to  North  Carolina;  but  might  be  planted  in  the  shady 
part  of  the  garden,  [a.b.] 

Helianthns  multiJlorus,J!ore  pleno;  native,  a  very 
showy  and  double  perennial  sunflower;  will  grow  any 
where  without  trouble. 

Hibiscus  pahistris,  common  in  our  swamps,  and  has 
very  showy  large  flowers;  well  calculated  for  borders 
in  front  of  the  shrubbery,  or  outside  plantations'  two 
varieties. 
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H.  grandijlorus,  very  large;  fluwers  flesh 
with  a  red  butlora;  the  stamina  yellow. 

H.  speciosus;  flowers  deep  scarlet,  and  very  beau- 
tiful; this  and  the  former  species  are  natives  ol  Caro- 
lina, and  will  not  stand  our  winters  without  protection. 
H.  maiiiltoi;  flowers  sulphur  yellow,  with  a  purple 
bottom;  a  most  splendid  plant  when  in  flower,  but  the 
plants  require  protection  during  the  winter  here;  a 
eative  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

HemerocaUis  Jiava,  yellow  sweet  scented  day  lily; 
very  easily  cultivated;  native  of  Siberia.  Hamero- 
callis  fulva,  tawny  day  lily;  native  of  the  Levant, 
pretty  common  in  gardens. 

H.  iiiponica,a  beautiful  large  white  flowering  plant 
from  Japan,  witli  large  leaves,  but  is  quite  hardy  here, 
and  another  instance  of  plants  from  Japan  being  ac- 
commodated to  our  gardens. 

H.  cmruka,  with  large  blue  flowers;  from  the  same 
place  and  quite  hardy. 

Hollyhock,  Mlhui  fidfoUa;  a  collection  of  double 
Hollyhocks,  of  which  tbrty  or  fifty  varieties  of  all  co- 
lors and  shades,  from  the  purest  white  to  jet  black; 
makes  a  beautiful  show;  wilh  care  they  may  be  per- 
petuated true  to  their  sort,  by  seeds  selected  with 
care;  they  grow  tall;  they  ought  to  be  planted  in  Iront 
of  shrubberies,  or  outside  planting,  or,  in  borders, 
around  the  centre  walk,  making  a  noble  appearance. 
Jilthea  rosea,  or  China  Hollyhocks,  are  ot  lower  sta- 
ture, and  generally  called  annual;  they  are  rather  bi- 
ennial. .  ,  ,      J 

Iris,  flower  de  luce;  a  very  singular  and  handsome 
tribe  of  plants,  of  which  there  are  about  fifty  species, 
eight  of  them  native;  all  worthy  of  attention,  and 
some  very  beautiful. 

Kuhnia  cupiUorioides;  native  of  our  swamps,  a 
twining  perennial  plant  producing  thousands  ol  eupa- 
toriumlike  flowers;  it  well  deserves  a  place  m  our 
gardens. 

Liatris,  a  very  showy, beautiful  tribe;  a  kind  ot  bul- 
bous rooted  plant;  seventeen  species  are  noted  as  na- 
tives of  our  swamps,  scattered  through  the  United 
States  and  Canadas;  I  shall  note  a  few  for  the  a.  b. 
collection. 

L.  sqi(arrosa  and  L.  scaiiosa,  a  native  ot  mountain 
meadows,  from  Virginia  to  Carolina.  The  roots  of 
thsse  two  species  are  used  as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  a 
rattle  snake;  the  bulbs  bruised  and  applied  to  the 
wound,  while  at  the  same  time  they  make  a  decoc- 
tion of  it  in  milk,  which  is  taken  inwardly;  (See  Pre- 
nanthvs  serpetitaria;)  the  whole  tribe  is  worthy  of 
attention  and  cultivation,  [a.b.] 

Lvpinm  j)erennis,  an  elegant  perennial  plant,  na- 
tive of  dry  hills,  scattered  over  certain  parts  ot  the 
country,  from  Canada  to  Florida;  well  worth  cultiva- 
tion. Three  or  four  sorts  have  been  lately  introduced 
from  the  North  West  Coast,  by  Douglas.  I  shall  no- 
tice particularly  one  kind  that  flowered  with  me  last 
year,  requirin"-  no  sort  of  protection  during  the  winter. 
/..  polliiiihyllit.1.  The  spike  of  elegant  blueisli  pur- 
ple flower,  from  two  to  three  feet  high;  eontuiued  in 
flower  a  month.  I  saved  a  few  seed,  and  am  in  hopes 
to  make  it  generally  known;  the  other  kind  Lupinus 
bicolar  flowered  also;  the  flowers  wliile  and  yellow, 
and  very  sweet  scenled. 

Lvpiims,  or  tlie  annual  kinds  of  Lupins,  from  the 
south  of  Kuriqie,  has  lung  been  known  to  the  gardens 
in  Kvirope,  seeds  of  wliich  may  be  obtained  from  tlie 
principal  seed  stores.     There  are  five  or  si.x  sorts. 

Lychnis  chalccdonica.Jlore  plciw,  or  double  scarlet 
lyoh'uis;  a  very  showy .beauliful  scarlet  perennial, 
from  Kussia,  long  known  and  cultivated  in  every  good 
flower  gard(Mi;  a  lillle  protection  or  covering  wilh 
leaves  during  winter  is  proper;  indeed  all  the  flower 
beds  are  theTietler  fur  it,  taking  away  the  covering  as 
soon  as  winter  disappears. 

L.  flos  cnculi,  or  Ragged  Robin,  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain; the  single  common  kind  is  worth  little  attention; 
hut  of  lale  a  beautiful  double  kind  has  been  diflused 
tjiroijgli  our  gardens,  and  makes  a  fine  show. 

Linnwa  borealU,  named  after  the  celebrated  Lin- 


mcus.  The  plant  is  found  abundantly  in  our  swampy 
woods,  from  Canada  and  on  the  swamps  of  the  moun- 
tains from  New  York  to  Pennsylvania;  a  very  curi- 
ous circumstance  of  its  growing  wild  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  through  most  of  the  northern  regions  of 
Europe.  Is  it  because  all  the  world  is  the  country 
of  this  great  naturalist,  that  nature  shows  her  little 
favorile^flower  all  over  it?  The  Mowers  are  white, 
tinged  with  red,  and  may  generally  be  found  in  the 
moss;  a  trailing  plant,  and  will  be  treated  with  re- 
spect, 1  hope,  by  every  gardener. 

Lobelia  cardinalis;  scarlet  cardinal  flower;  a  beau- 
tiful plant  with  its  bright  scarlet  flower;  the  orna- 
ment of  our  swamps  and  brooks;  is  well  worthy  a 
place  in  the  flower  garden,  and  may  easily  be  culti- 
vated; native  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  [a.b.] 

L.  syphilitica,  blue  cardinal  flower;  common  in  our 
low  grounds,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  near  springs; 
from  New  York  to  Carolina;  is  well  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation, not  only  on  account  of  its  beauty,  (although 
by  no  means  as  handsome  as  the  former,)  but  fur  its 
medicinal  qualities  particularly  said  to  be  efiicacious 
in  siphilis,  and  other  disorders.  Pursh  says  it  was 
introduced  into  Europe  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
for  its  great  medicinal  qualities. 

L.  fulgens,  a  very  beautiful  large  scarlet  flowering 
perenuiaf  plant;  introduced  from  the  Mississippi;  re- 
quires a  little  protection  here — it  is  a  beautiful  plant. 
Monarda  didyma,  Oswego  Tea;  a  native  of  the 
high  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  according  to  Mi- 
cliaux.  It  is  a  showy  scarlet  flower,  and  by  the  name 
of  Robin  Runaway,generally  cultivated  in  thegardens. 
J\l.  kalmiana,  native,  in  boggy  woods,  in  black  rich 
soil,  near  Onandaga,  and  Oswego,  New  York;  it  is 
very  like  the  former  in  color,  and  quite  as  easily  cul- 
tivated. 

M.fistulosa,  flowers  purplish;  and  several  other 
sorts,  all  easily  cultivated  if  once  introduced. 

Mimulus,  or  monkey  flower;  a  very  curious  species 
of  this  genus  introduced  from  the  North  West  Coast 
latterly;  is  well  deserving  a  place  in  the  gardens;  it 
is  called  Mimulus  muschatus,  and  has  a  very  strong 
smell  of  musk;  and  may  with  propriety  be  called  the 
musk  plant;  it  is  quite  hardy. 

Mimulits  rivularis,  from  the  same  place,  has  a  large 
yellow  flower,  wilh  a  large  scarlet  spot,  which  makes 
it  have  a  pretty  appearance  when  in  flower. 

(Knotliera,  or  Tree   Primrose,  of  which   there  are 
several  very  beautiful  species,  natives  of  this  country. 
CE.  graiidyiora,di  very  handsome  plant  with  large 
yellow  flowers. 

(E.  linearis,  fraserii,  and  several  other  sorts  claim  a 
place  in  the  garden  for  their  beauty. 

Pccoiiia.  The  Peony  has  long  claimed  a  choice 
place  in  the  flower  garden;  with  its  very  large  double 
crimson  flowers,  remaining  in  the  garden  wilhout 
trouble.  Of  late  years  some  new  and  beautiful  kinds 
have  been  obtained  from  Cliina  and  Siberia  which  arc 
quite  hardy. 

P.  ojj'iciiudis  Jl.  plciio  albo,  double  white  with  a 
litlle  tinge  of  blush;  a  variety  of  ihe  European  kind 
mentioned   before. 

P.  ulbijlora,  Candida,  white  Chinese  Peony,  pure 
white. 

P.  ulbijlora  whilleji,(iouh\c  wlule  Chinese  Peony, 
beautiful. 

P.  albijlora  humci,  large  double  rose  do.  do.  very 
largo. 

P.  albijlora  Jlagrans,  double  sweet  scented  do.  do. 
All  these  kinds  are  indispensable  in  all  good  gardens; 
ihey  make  the  greatest  ornamenl  and  are  all  perfectly 
hardy. 

Papaver  somniferum,  the  large  garden  poppy,  from 
which  opium  and  laudanum  are  made.  This  is  an 
annual  plant  and  easily  cullivaled  from  seeds,  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  colors,  with  double  flowers,  are 
produced,  and  are  well  worth  cultivating  for  their 
beauty,  as  well  as  for  an  article  of  commerce. 

Papaver  bracteatuin,  a  perennial  plant;  the  flowers 
are  very  large,  of  a   beautiful  scarlet  color;  when  in 


flower  has  a  very  imposing  appearance  and  is  perfectly 
hardy. 

Petunia  nyctaginijiora,  a  plant  newly  introduced, 
to  this  country;  the  flowers  are  large,  white,  and 
sweet  scented,  much  like  the  mirabiles,  or  marvel  of 
Peru;  it  is  very  hardy,  and  easy  of  cultivation,  flow- 
ering most  all  the  summer;  an  acquisition  to  our  gar- 
dens. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TRIM  BEFORE  YOU  PLANT. 

Namesake:  George  Town,  D.  C-,  Sdmonlli,  1831. 

The  great  benefit  of  thy  extensive  Journal  is,  to 
communicate  results;  and  the  more  extensive  its  cir- 
culation, of  course  the  more  beneficial  lis  effects  will 
be:  and  especially,  if  every  man  will  do  his  duty;  (as 
it  has  been  said  John  Bull,  or  some  oj'  his  subjects, 
had  required  of  his  men.)  Then  each  agriculturist 
may  be  put  in  possession  of  the  best  mode  hitherto 
reduced  to  practice,  in  most,  or  all  the  various  branch- 
es of  pursuit  in  husbandry,  and  at  the  small  expense 
of  the  American  Farmer.  And  again,  each  one  may 
e.xamine  for  himself,  and  see,  whether  the  crops 
which  he  cultivates,  are  the  best  which  can  be  adapt- 
ed to  his  soil  and  condition. 

But  te  the  subject:  trim  before  you  plant.  On  the 
Gth  day  of  4th  mo.  1830,  a  near  neighbour  and 
myselt,  had  each  a  nice  young  apricot  tree  sent  us; 
he  took  choice;  they  were  then  in  bloom;  we  each 
planted  our  trees  in  puddle — that  is,  we  took  rich 
earth,  about  such  as  would  be  considered  a  good  gar- 
den soil,  and  made  it  so  limber  icith  water  that  it 
loould  just  run,  and  when  we  set  our  trees  in  the 
holes  prepared  for  them,  poured  the  puddle  on  the 
roots  until  they  were  covered,  then  filled  the  holes  up 
nearly  eveu  full,  with  the  earth  that  had  been  taken 
out;  the  trees  were  planted  about  nine  inches  deep. 
Tlie  only  difference  in  our  mode  of  planting  was  this: 
he  planted  his  just  as  it  came  to  hand;  I  trimmed  off 
all  that  portion  of  the  end  of  each  root,  that  appeared 
to  have  become  dry  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere; 
(the  trees  were  about  one  inch  diameter,  brought  from 
the  same  nursery,  and  carried  about  three  miles;)  now 
see  the  result.  My  tree  did  not  appear  to  have  suf- 
fered the  very  least  by  the  removal.  INIy  neighbour's 
tree  was  sick,  and  seemed  as  though  it  would  die 
until  late  in  the  season,  then  it  revived  and  became 
green,  and  looked  healthy. 

[  considered  this  a  very  plain  ease:  and  thought  it 
one  that  might  be  useful  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  American  Farmer — it  may  be  to  all.  Every  one 
will  see,  that  the  ends  of  the  rools,  no  matter  how 
small,  are  in  (act  the  mouths  that  take  in  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  tree;  and,  that  if  these,  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  become  dry,  they  of  course  lose 
their  tone,  they  cannot  operate,  consequently  the  tree 
must  surt'er  for  the  want  of  food, — and  the  only  reme- 
dy is,  that  the  tree  must  throw  out  now  rools,  which, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  will  each  have  its 
luoulh,  and  thus  the  tree  is  enabled  again  to  gather 
food.  But  if  ihe  rools  are  all  trimmed  ofl"  to  the 
fresh  wood,  then  each-  one  will  perform  its  proper 
function,  and  the  tree  sustain  very  little  or  no  injury 
by  a  removal — and  it  may  be  at  almost  any  season  of 
Very  respectfully  thine, 

UiuEON  Davis. 


the  year. 


AL.MOND  TREE. 


In  a  descriptive  list  of  the  plants  of  Chill,  in  Pro- 
fessor Silliman's  Journal  lor  January  last,  the  opinion 
is  expressed  that  the  extensive  cultivation  of  Ihe  Al- 
mond tree  would  be,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
highly  advantageous  to  the  country,  on  account  of  its 
qualities  and  the  different  uses  to  which  tlio  almond 
may  bo  ai)plied.  Its  wood  serves  for  the  finest  kind 
of  joiners'  work;  the  oil  of  almoiuls  is  highly  useful 
in  medicine.  The  variety  wilh  a  soft  shell  is  to  be 
preferred. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
SILK. 
Mr.  Isaac  Fostefj  of  Og-den,  called  upon  me  the 
other  day,  for  some  eggs  of  the  silkworm,  and  relat- 
ed to  me  several  facts  on  the  subject  of  raising  silk, 
the  relation  of  which  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers,  and  call  up  the  slumbering  attention  of  the 
farmers,  to  a  subject  of  much  importance  to  them  and 
the  country  at  large.  Mr.  Foster  came  from  a  part 
of  Connecticut,  where  silk  is  made,  10  or  1^  years 
ago,  and  purchased  a  farm  in  Ogden;  his  first  object 
was  to  plant  out  a  nursery  of  white  mulberry  trees, 
from  which  he  has  an  orchard  now  of  150  trees.  He 
«tates  that  a  full  giown  tree  will  furnish  food  suffi- 
cient to  make  one  pound  of  raw  silk  in  a  season;  and 
made  reference  to  a  large  nmlberry  tree  standing  in 
the  street  near  Mr.  Avery's  brick  tavern, at  the  land- 
ing, as  capable  of  doing  il;  this  tree  is  from  15  to  18 
inches  diameter,  near  the  ground,  and  from  the  best 
information  I  can  obtain,  is  about  '20  years  old,  and 
has  a  very  spreading  top,  not  unlike  a  large  apple 
tree. 

During  the  last  war,  Mr.  F.  went  to  a  distant 
town  in  Connecticut,  where  there  were  many  mul- 
berry trees,  but  where  the  inhabitants  were  nut  ac- 
customed to  make  silk.  He  obtained  permission  to 
gather  the  leaves,  and  with  the  aid  of  two  females  of 
his  family,  he  made,  in  six  weeks,  silk  enough  to 
yield  him  about  #300,  after  adding  to  it  the  labour  of 
the  females,  five  or  six  weeks  longer,,  in  reeling,  and 
making  it  into  sewing  silk,  silk  twist,  Stc.  1  should 
add,  that  during  the  last  week  of  feeding  the  worms, 
he  had  the  assistance  of  a  i'ew  children  and  others; 
for  in  the  last  stages  of  their  existence,  they  eat  vo- 
raciously, and  must  be  kept  supplied  with  food,  or  all 
previous  labor  is  lost.  He  made  his  crop  of  silk  be- 
fore the  hay  and  harvest  of  his  own  farm  came  on. 

Mr.  F.  states  that  it  is  customary  for  young  women 
to  go  out  to  those  families  who  cannot  make  their  own 
silk,  and  make  it  on  shares;  that  in  this  manner,  one 
will,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  make 
about  15  pounds  of  silk,  reel  it  from  the  balls  or  co- 
coons, and  return  the  one  half  of  the  raw  silk,  thus 
made,  to  the  owner  of  the  trees;  thus  making,  or 
earning  as  much  for  herself,  frequently  in  a  few 
weeks,  as  a  young  man  will  in  a  year,  at  common 
labor. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  mulberry  orchards 
can  be  had  on  shares,  as  every  family  prefers  making 
and  manufacturing  their  own  silk,  when  they  have 
the  power,  as  it  is  much  more  profitable,  especially 
where  there  is  a  family  of  children,  to  gather  leaves, 
which  is  the  chief  labor.  The  reeling  can  always  be 
done  during  leisure. 

A  farmer  could  scarcely  leave  a  better  legacy  to  his 
children,  in  the  shape  of  property,  than  to  set  out  for 
each  of  them,  50  white  mulberry  trees,  on  such  parts 
of  his  farm  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  ordinary  farm- 
ing operations,  he  would  have  growing  a  better  mine 
of  wealth  than  the  gold  mines  of  the  south. 

I  have  a  nursery  of  about  3000  trees,  of  two  sum- 
mers growth  from  the  seed,  a  portion  of  which  will 
be  for  sale,  in  the  spring,  at  ten  or  twelve  dollars  the 
100  trees. 

I  have  one  tree,  a  variety  of  the  white  mulberry, 
that  I  prize  very  highly ,  the  moriis  muUicmdis,  which 
produces  a  leaf  about  twelve  inches  long  by  ten  wide, 
the  genuine  Chinese  mulberry  tree.  It  is  yet  ex- 
tremely rare  in  the  United  States,  though  I  have 
seen  a  few  advertised  for  sale,  in  the  nurseries  near 
New  York.  About  nine  years  ago,  two  trees  were 
brought  from  the  Phillippine  Islands,  into  France, 
from  which  they  have  been  extensively  propagated, 
and  from  thence  have  found  their  way  to  this  country. 
They  grow  more  readily  from  cuttings,  than  the 
common  white  mulberry,  and  are  perfectly  hardy. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks,  hastily  made,  are  worthy 
of  notice,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  them  in  the 
Farmer.     I  am,  respectfully,  yours,     0.  Wildeb. 


P.  S.  I  might  remark  that  the  price  of  silk,  during 
the  war,  was  much  higher  in  price  than  it  is  now; 
but  raw  silk,  that  is,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  reeled 
from  the  cocoons,  is  now  worth,  in  France,  from  5  to 
|5.50  per  pound,  and  is  now  worth  the  same  in  this 
country;  but  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  ad- 
ditional labour  of  converting  it  into  sewing  silk,  or 
twist,  which  every  house-wife  could  soon  do.  I  have 
been  speaking  of  the  domestic  manufacture  of  the  ar- 
ticle, which  is  only  preparatory  to  its  more  extended 
culture  and  use,  which  would  be  a  necessary  conse- 
cpience. 

Notice  on  the  Mode  of  Cultivating  the  Mul- 

BKRBv  IN  Pasture  Grounds. 
By  M.  Bonafoiis,  of  Turin.  Read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Jlgricullure ,  oj  Lyons,  1 828.  Translated. 
If  the  great  number  of  Mulberry  trees  to  be  seen  in 
the  above  department,  testify  the  useful  influence  of 
this  Institution  on  all  agricultors,  it  is  hoped  they 
will  consider  and  try  another  mode  of  raising  and 
propagating  still  more  that  plant. 

This  mode,  which  I  submit  to  the  Society,  is  prac- 
tised in  China,  and  I  understand  also  in  one  of  the 
states  of  North  America,  in  which  the  culture  of 
silk  is  an  object  of  considerable  industry:  there,  in 
the  spring,  they  sow  their  seed  in  a  well  prepared 
ground,  in  drills,  or  by  broad  cast;  and  next  year  they 
mow  the  young  plant,  and  obtain  successively  as 
much  ioliage  as  is  necessary  to  feed  their  silk  worms, 
until  the  plant  becomes  stunted  stock,  and  then  they 
sow  on  another  piece  of  ground  fur  the  ensuing  year. 
(These  Mulberry  stocks  and  roots  could,  by  proper 
process,  be  made  an  excellent  material  for  manufac- 
turing an  excellent  paper,  Chinese-like,  much  es- 
teemed by  copperplate  engravers.)  'I'his  crop  can  be 
daily  made,  except  after  very  dry  weather,  in  difl'er- 
ent  portions  of  the  ground,  and  each  plant  will  bear 
to  be  topped  three  times  at  least  before  the  mounting 
of  the  silk  worms. 

This  method,  however,  should  be  subjected  to 
such  modification  as  the  variableness  or  vicissitude  of 
the  climate  must  require.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  sow  in  the  latler  part  of  the  summer  than  in  the 
spring,  and  also  to  gather  and  dry  carefully  the  fo- 
liage before  using  it — also  to  sow  in  drills,  which 
might  be  replenished,  instead  of  broad  cast. — The 
following  would  be  the  advantages  of  this  method: 
1st.  To  gather  leaves  without  labor  or  expense. 
2d.  To  employ  a  much  smaller  piece  of  ground 
than  what  it  takes  for  any  quantity  of  silkworm. 

3d.  To  be  able  in  the  course  of  one  year,  to  raise 

themulberry  foliage, thesilkworm, and  to  reel  the  silk. 

4th.  To  protect  the  young  plants  against  rain  or 

moisture  by  the  means  of  a  transportable  awning. 

5th.  To  enable  tenants  as  well  as  proprietors  of 
ground  to  secure  every  year  5,  crop  of  silk. 

6th.  To  proportionate  at  each  season  the  quantity 
of  silk  to  the  demand  of  the  market  or  of  the  manu- 
factures. 

It  is  thought  highly  important  thus  to  invite  the 
attention  of  silk  culturists  in  ascertaining  what  ground 
would  be  more  productive,  that  which  is  apportioned 
for  grains  or  any  kind  of  the  cereals,  or  for  grass;  and 
especially  whether  the  probable  greater  moisture  of 
mulberry  foliage  thus  raised,  than  that  from  our  trees, 
can  alter  the  quality,  the  fineness  or  the  beauty  of 
silk  so  as  to  undervalue  its  price. 

Persuaded  of  the  general  utility  of  these  subjects 
of  inquiry,  I  beg  leave  to  deposit  in  the  hands  of  your 
treasurer,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Academy, 

the  sum  of to  be  distributed  in  shares  or  prizes 

of  encouragement  to  any  culturist  who  will  commu- 
nicate the  result  of  his  experience  on  these  difterent 
points,  provided  they  be  judged  worthy  of  your  ap- 
probation and  encouragement. 

N.  B.  Any  quantity  of  fresh  white  mulberry  seed, 
can  be  had,  at  No.  71  Liberty  street,  and  179  Broad- 
way, New  York.    Translated  by       F.  PiBCAt-is. 


RURAXi  ECONOMV. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CARROTS. 

It  appears  not  to  be  generally  understood  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  that  carrots  are  among  the  best 
and  most  nutritious  food  for  cattle  and  horses.  One 
bushel  of  carrots  will  yield  more  nourishment  than 
two  bushels  of  oats,  or  potatoes,  and  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact,  that  horses  will  frequently  leave  oats  to  feed 
on  carrots,  after  they  have  acquired  a  relish  for  them. 
Generally,  cattle  as  well  as  horses  are  very  fond  of 
them,  and  thrive  astonishingly  well,  when  fed  upon 
them.  They  not  only  give  them  a  fine  flesh,  but  a 
rich  brilliant  gloss. 

If  our  farmers  would  turn  their  attention  to  the 
raising  of  this  vegetable  extensively,  they  would  find 
an  immense  saving  in  grain,  as  well  as  a  visible 
change  in  the  thrift  of  their  animals.  As  a  matter  of 
economy  and  profit,  it  is  of  vast  importance.  The 
quantity  of  carrots  which  may  be  raised  from  one 
acre  of  good  land,  is  almost  incredible.  Where  the 
lana  is  rich  and  mellow,  an  acre  will  yield  from  1,000 
to  2,000  bushels.  The  process  is  simple,  and  the 
labor  comparatively  light. 

Select  a  rich  piece  of  ground,  tolerably  dry,  and  as 
free  from  weeds  as  possible;  plough  it  deep,  make  it 
mellow,  and  harrow  it  smooth.  Then  sow  your 
ground  with  the  usual  quantity  of  flaxseed,  and  har- 
row it  in;  after  this,  sow  about  a  quart  of  carrot  seed 
to  the  acre  and  bush  it  lightly.  Both  seeds  will  come 
up  together,  but  the  flax  springing  up  with  considera- 
ble rapidity,  will  so  shade  the  carrots  that  they  will 
not  gain  much  size  till  the  flax  is  pulled.  The  shade 
of  the  flax  will  also  prevent  the  weeds  from  growing, 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  carrots.  After  the  flax  is 
pulled,  which  will  be  in  July,  the  carrots  will  begin 
to  enlarge  rapidly,  especially  if  the  weeds  have  been 
kept  in  check  by  the  shade;  for  the  pulling  of  the 
flax  will  so  loosen  the  earth  around  them,  and  so  ex- 
pose them  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  to  give  them  new 
vigor  and  strength.  At  that  time  also,  the  weeds  will 
not  grow  rapidly,  if  at  all. 

Thus  may  be  raised  two  valuable  crops  without 
impoverishing  the  land,  more  than  by  a  crop  of  corn 
or  oats. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  first  attempt  would  yield 
so  largely  as  1  have  suggested  above,  but  if  you  take 
the  proper  precautions,  and  are  tolerably  successful, 
you  will  realize  from  one  acre  about  1.000  bushels  of 
carrots,  worth  three  shillings  per  bushel,  ^375  00 
300  lbs.  flax.  10  cents  per  lb.  30  00 

6  bush,  flaxseed,  87*  cts.  per  bush.  5  25 


Total 


$410  25 


To  what  use  can  an  acre  of  land  be  applied,  by 
which  it  will  produce  half  the  amount? — This  may 
seem  a  large  estimate,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true;  and 
if  you  wish  to  test  the  matter,  try  it  next  season. 

Horses  will  work  on  carrots,  nearly  or  quite  as  well 
as  on  (jats,  and  keep  in  much  better  order.  The 
transportation  lines  along  the  Canal,  would  find  great 
economy  in  using  them  as  a  substitute  for  oats. 

CARROTS. 

Messrs.  Editors, — In  number  six  of  your  paper, 
I  noticed  an  article  on  Carrots,  in  which  that  vege- 
table is  strongly  recommended  as  a  cheap,  wholesome, 
and  invigorating  food  for  horses.  Sic.  Now,  sirs,  al- 
though 1  am  neither  an  Agriculturist  nor  Horticultu- 
rist, and  not  much  of  a  Horseohgist ,  yet  having,  as 
I  conceive,  thoroughly  tested  the  properties  of  car- 
rots, as  an  article  of  food  for  horses,  I  beg  leave  to 
communicate  the  result  of  that  test  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  interesting  journal. 
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In  the  sumitier  of  IS'iO,  I  becaine  possessed  of  two 
horses,  that  were  so  lean  and  ungainly  in  their  ap- 
pearance, that  they  would  have  caused  a"Rozinante" 
to  blush  for  the  degeneracy  of  his  race.  A  neigli- 
bor  of  mine  advised  me  to  feed  them  on  carrots:  I  did 
so — and  their  rapid  regeneration  e(|ualled  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  I  continued  this  diet  until 
they  were  in  what  is  called  good  order,  when  having 
occasion  to  travel  about  four  hundred  miles,  I  resolved 
to  ride  one  of  the  horses  and  have  the  other  put  to 
work.  Before  I  got  to  my  journey's  end,  however,  1 
found  that  the  horse  on  which  I  rode  was  losing  flesh 
faster  than  he  before  had  gained  it,  for  which  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  assign  any  ade(jnate  reason;  I  finally  con- 
cluded, however,  tliat  he  was  unwell.  Having  with 
much  difficulty  rode  him  home,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  the  horse  which  had  been  worked,  poorer,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  "bony  steed"  which  I  beslrude — the 
former  having  been  fed  entirely  on  carrots.  I  com- 
municated the  circumstance  to  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  had  been  a  drover  for  a  number  of 
years,  thinking  that  he  might  probably  account  for  the 
phenomena. 

From  him  I  learned,  that  whenever  he  became 
possessed  of  a  poor  horse,  he  immediately  dieted  him 
on  carrots,  mixing  with  them  a  little  oni  or  com  meal; 
or  else,  after  fattening  them  on  carrots  alone,  he  al- 
ways fed  them  on  meal,  for  two  weeks,  or  more,  be- 
fore driving  or  working  them;  because,  from  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  they  acquire  flesh,  when  fed  on 
this  esculent,  their  flesh  is  not  solid.  This  I  subse- 
quently found  to  be  the  case. 

As  you  truly  observe,  horses  will  fatten  quicker  on 
carrots  than  on  any  other  diet,  but  I  would  recom- 
mend that  they  should  be  chopped  fine,  and  mixed 
with  meal,  as  their  flesh,  when  fattened  in  this  man- 
ner, will  be  much  more  firm  and  durable.  MoMtJS. 
UochcsUr,  Feb.  21,  1831. 
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CHESTER  CO.  PA.  MUTTON. 

[We  copy  the  following  account   of  mutton  raised 
in   Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  with   great  plea- 
sure;  and   with  equal    pleasure   attend   to   the   call 
upon  us   for  recorded  weights  of  mutton.     We  do 
not  recollect  any  thing  on  record  to  surpass  the  above 
of    American    production.     We    have   reference    to 
the  average  weight  of  the  several  lots   of  mutton. 
So  far  as  we  are  at  present  informed,  therefore  Ches- 
ter county  is  entitled  to  the  palm.     We  should   like 
to  hear   what  Mr.  Barney   will  say  to  it;  if  we  are 
not  mistaken  he  can  make  out  a  list  of  wethers  lliat 
would  contend  powerfully  with  the  Chester  mutton. 
We  have  several  accounts  of  sales  in   England,  of 
mutton  that  far  exceeded  the  Chester  sheep  in  weight. 
At  the   Smithfield    Club   Cattle   Show   in    1823,  the 
carcases   of   Mr.    Goude's   Leicester    prize    wethers 
weighed   160  lbs.  average,  Mr.  Powlel's  weighed  re- 
spectively 160,  155  and  132.     The  Marquis  of  Exe- 
ter's six  Leicosters,  shown  as  extra  stock,  weighed 
140  lbs.  140,  153,  167,  107,  210  lbs.      Mr.  Adams's 
three  Leicesters  weighed  each  187  lbs. 

The  dead  weights  of  four  wethers  of  the  Dishley 
breed,  twenty -one  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Champion, 
of  Blylhe,  England,  and  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
London  Christmas  Cattle  Show,  Sadler's  yard,  in 
1827,  averaged  190  lbs.  each.] 

(From  the  Village  Record.) 
Two  weeks  ago  we  noticed  the  fine  show  mutton 
prepared  for  the  22d  February.  On  that  morning  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  different  stalls  at  the  market- 
house  in  the  Borough,  and  was  all  sold,  wc  under- 
stood, at  liberal   prices. 

We  doubt  whether  so  extensive  a  lot  of  fat  sheep 
^^ras  ever  before  exhibited  at  one  time,  fatted  in  one 
county,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course, 
in  the  Union.  The  following  are  the  ascertained 
weights: 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  list  of  Mr.  Bradley  there 
are  4  blanks.  These  were  doubtless  the  heaviest 
sheep  in  the  flock,  but  as  some  doubt  existed  as  to 
their  precise  weight,  we  have  not  thought  it  proper 
to  insert  them  as  reported. 

It  will  be  understood,  abroad,  we  presume,  that 
the  weights  were  those  of  the  carcass  dressed.  At  the 
same  time  some  excellent  mutton  was  disposed  of  by 
Mr.  I.J.  Bennett,  and  also  the  fine  fat  ox  of  Jesse 
M'Call,  Esq.  which  weighed  11254,  the  beef  being 
remarkably  tender. 

The  Saturday  preceding  there  were  slaughtered  in 
Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Fow,  ten  sheep  fed  by  Mr.  John 
James  of  East-Bradford — of  the  following   weights: 
153  117 

142  103 

I41i  1254 

1.S54  1 134 

121  125 


It  appears  we   have  fallen  into  an   error  in   stating 
the  weight  of  the    oxen   fed   by  T.  S.  Woodward  of 
East-Bradford  and  slaughtered  by  Mr.  Holtz  for  Tho- 
mas Temple.     The  weight  was  as  follows: 
1— -13S9. 
o 1221. 

Rough  fat  of  the  two— 419. 

Hides— 250. 

We  have  also  the  weight  of  three  others  fed  this 
season  by  neighboring  farmers,  viz — b}' 

Samuel  Worth,  of  East-Bradford. 

1  —  1488.     Rough  fat— 234.. 

T.  Hickman. 

1  —  1289. 

2—1 154.     Rough  fat  of  the  two— 403. 

If  in  Delaware,  Lancaster.  Montgomery,  or  any  of 
the  neighboring  counties,  they  can  tell  us  of  finer 
oxen,  meant  to  be  right  good,  but  not  pampered  for 
show,  sent  from  two  adjoining  townships,  that  beats 
this;  why,  we  are  their  humble  servants. 


1282 
Will  the  American  Farmer  editor  please  to  tell  us 
if  they  have  any  thing  on  record  to  surpass  this. 

Mr.  James  sold  his  at  10  cents  a  pound — the  10 — 
of  course  yielded  hiin  $128  20— or  12  80  a  piece  on 
the  averacre.  The  skins  with  the  woo!  and  loose  or 
intcricjr  fat  would  be  worth  from  3.50  to  4 — making 
the  real  value  of  the  sheep  something  more  than  16 
dollars  each,  not  allowing  expense  of  slaughtering. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  offered  for  the  skins  and  wool  of 
his  «,3  40  all  round — he  asked  4.  The  person  told 
him  to  bring  them  to  him  and  he  would  give  him  the 
highest  price  in  the  market.  He  probably  obtained 
$3,874. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  attention  our  farmers  are 
paying  to  feeding  shee]:%  The  raising  an  abundance 
of  mutton  and  wool  is  connected  with  the  industry 
and  prisperity  of  the  country. 

We  enc|uired  the  mode  of  feeding,  and  learned 
from  Mr.  James,  (the  whole  of  whose  statement  was 
kindly  given  at  our  request,)  that  his  sheep  after  be- 
ing well  kept  over  the  last  winter,  were  in  good  pas- 
ture the  past  summer  until  after  harvest,  when  he 
began  to  give  them  grain,  principally  Indian  cum — 
varied  occasionally  with  oats  so  as  to  kee|)  up  the  ap- 
petite—the quantity  of  the  corn  was  increased  so  that 
as  the  cold  weather  of  the  fall  came  on — the  10  took 
about  13  quarts  a  day — that  is  to  say,  each  sheep 
consumed  in  fattening,  about  5  bushels  corn,  besides 
hay  and  grass. 

On  the  stall  of  Mr.  Bradley  we  saw  one  saddle 
weighing  100,  for  General  Joshua  Evans,  to  be  sent 
on  to  Washington;  and  another,  very  fine,  for  Mr.  INI. 
Dawson  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  for  Mr.  Wade  of 
that  city,  which  weighed  83  llis.  which  before  this 
time  we  presume,  has  been  washed  down,  with  a  so- 
cial party  of  friends,  with  old  Madeira,  a  bumper  or 
two  being  given  to  Chester  county  farming. 


Our  friends  at  Chester  have  been  feasting  on  fine 

fat  beef  too.     An  ox  fed  by  R.  Magowen,  weighed — 

Beef,  -  -  -         1525 

Rough  fat,  -  -  300 

Hide,  -  -  -  167 

1992 

Pity  but  that  they  should  have  fed  him  a  bushel  or 
two  more,  so  as  to  have  brought  him  up  to  2000. 

iviiscz!i.i..a:^:covs. 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
THE  UNION  OF  LABOR  AND  STUDY. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  this  subject,  and  now 
return  to  it  again,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before 
those  who  are  most  concerned  in  such  a  discussion, 
the  results  of  experience  in  those  institutions,  where 
the  manual  labor  plan  has  been  associated  with  study. 
Facts  always  form  the  safest  guide. 

Tlie  provision  requisite  to  a  manndl  lahoiir  iicaihmy. 
— The  Southern  and  Western  Theological  Seminary 
at  Maryville,  Tenn..  was  begun  by  the  ptirchaseof  a 
farm  at  $2,500.  The  horses,  cattle,  wagon,  and 
farming  utensils  cost  about  a  thousand  dollars  more. 
There  is  a  boarding  house  where  all  the  scholars  upon 
charity  are  fed,  and  lodged. 

At  Danville,  Ky  ,  is  a  manual  labor  Seminary.  Tba 
farm  consists  of  112  acres  of  first  rate  land,  the  ne- 
cessary buildings  are  put  up  with  logs,  and  are  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  40  or  50  persons.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  farm  and  the  buildings  was  $3000. 

At  Germanlorcn,  near  Phlladel  hin,  is  another 
Academy  for  the  union  of  labor  and  study.  The  farm 
here  has  72  acres,  with  the  ordinary  farming  utensils, 
two  hoisrs,  fonr  cows,  and  other  domcitie  animals, 
supplying  out-door  employment  fur  more  than  a  dozen 
students,  and  shop  room  for  6  or  7  more.  The  build- 
ings will  accommodate  about  40  students.  The  pro- 
perty cost  $8000. 

At  Andovcr.  Mass..  is  a  department  for  manual  la- 
bor and  study.  A  workshop  is  erected  here,  of  rough 
stone.  65  feet  by  40,  capable  of  containing  75  labor- 
ers.    The  cost  was  about  $3000. 

The  Episcopal  church  in  Pennsylvania  have  lately 
purchased  a  farm  of  80  acres  in  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, aiul  near  the  river.  They  estimate  the  rp(|ui- 
site  amount  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  rpi)airs  of 
buildings,  and  stock,  at  $6000.  They  calculate /nn- 
/imir.s  each  d.ay  for  every  student  to  work,  and  .»«  ct- 
more  for  study. 

Expct'srs. — At  Maryville  the  annual  expense  of 
each  student  for  board,  over  and  above  his  labor, 
which  is  only  one  day  in  the  week,  is  $25. 

.'U  Danriile.  where  they  all  labor  two  hours  daily, 
the  expense  of  board  is  reduced  to  one  half  the  regu- 
lar charge,  when  Labor  is  not  required. 

.4(  Germaiitmvn  the  labor  in  many  cases  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  whole  expense  of  board.     In  this  place  the 
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studeiUb  labor  four  hours  every  day,  Sundays  always 
excepted. 

At  llie  proposed  Episcopal  Institution  in  Delaware, 

it  is  intended  that  the  daily  labor  shall  about  equal 
ihe  expense  of  board;  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
steward  or  superintendent  who  takes  the  I'ann,  shall, 
in  general,  accept  the  labour  of  each  student  (or  four 
hours  each  workinjr  day,  as  sufficient  pay  fur  the 
board  of  each  student. 

Tlie  diet  in  each  of  the  places  named,  is  generally 
plain,  consisting  of  meat  and  bread,  vegetables,  milk 
and  fruit,  but  no  lea  and  coffee. 

The  kinds  nf  labor. — At  Maryville,  farming  only 
is  used. 

At  DanviUe  also,  the  labor  is  wholly  agricultural. 

At  Gcrinantowii,  are  various  kinds  of  joiner  work, 
especially  of  the  plainer  kind;  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture, together  with  the  management  of  horses  and 
cattle. 

Studies It  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 

above  named  institutions,  that  the  studies  of  the  stu- 
dents are  in  nowise  impeded  by  tbeir  manual  Iqbor. 
The  opinion  is  strongly  held,  that  their  attainments 
are  in  every  respect  equal  to  those  who  devote  their 
whole  time  to  study. 

Coudition  if  admission — In  most  of  the  Semina- 
ries now  reviewed,  the  performance  of  labor  is  an  in- 
dispensable condition  to  membership. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  arti- 
cles, that  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  practicability  of 
the  plan  of  uniting  labor  and  study.  The  project,  in- 
deed, does  not  derive  its  feasibility  from  mere  recent 
experience.  Some  of  the  best  scholars,  and  most  use- 
ful men  in  our  country,  have  passed  through  this  har- 
dy course  of  mental  training.  Their  education  has 
been  prosecuted  amid  the  interruptions  incident  to  la- 
borious avocations.  'I'heir  hands,  hardened  with  se- 
vere toil,  and  accustomed  to  the  rougher  implements 
of  agriculture,  have  not  been  deemed  unfit  to  turn 
over  the  volumes  of  science,  and  fuim  the  figure  5  of 
mathematical  calculation.  Ot  how  many  intelligent 
men  do  we  learn  this  simple  fact;  that  they  are  self- 
taught?  In  almost  every  such  case  there  has  been  a 
union  of  labor  and  study.  Labor  has  made  the  study 
sweet,  and  study  has,  in  its  turn,  softened  labor. 

The  above  article  is  from  our  respected  contempo- 
rary "the  Columbian  Star." — If  additional  facts  and 
arguments  are  required  to  enforce  the  propriet}',  and 
indeed  absolute  necessity  of  labor,  call  it  by  what  term 
you  choose,  gymnastic,  agricultural  or  mechanical, 
and  perhaps  each  in  turn  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to 
by  students,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  ex- 
perience of  Pestalozzi,  and  above  all  of  Fellenberi'  in 
his  celebrated  establishment  at  Hofwyl.— Ample  and 
very  satisfactory  details  on  this  engrossing  subject  will 
be  found  on  reference  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Education.  We  are  satisfied,  by  intimate  experience, 
and  we  niay  say  personal  suffering,  that  sad  injustice 
is  done  to  human  nature  in  the  common  systems  of 
education,  by  a  neglect  of  suitable  and  regular  physi- 
cal exercise;  directed  as  well  to  the  immediate  pre- 
servation of  healih  and  prevention  of  iiumeruus  ail- 
ments, as  to  the  learning  of  sume  useful  handicraft 
employment,  and  acquiring  the  ability  to  use  our 
senses  and  limbs  with  that  readiness  and  accuracy  so 
useful  in  the  various  situations  of  life,  whether  of 
daily  business  or  unforeseen  peril  and  emergencies. 


FLIES  UPON  PICTURES. 

The  following  simple  way  of  preventing  flies  from 
silting  on  pictures,  or  any  other  furniture,  is  well  ex- 
perienced, and  will,  if  generally  used,  prevent  trouble 
and  damage: — Let  a  large  bunch  of  leeks  soak  four  or 
live  days  in  a  pailful  of  water,  and  wash  the  picture, 
or  any  other  piece  of  furniture  with  it:  the  flies  will 
never  come  near  any  Ihing  so  washed. 


If  you  would  have  the  state  prosperous,  you  must 
make  the  men  of  principle  the  principal  men. 


^Lnll  S*, 


^i:^. 


^^m^- 


\ia 


Baltimore,  Friday,  March  18,  18J1. 


On  entering  upon  a  new  volume  the  Editor  has 
only  to  remark,  that  his  best  energies  will  be  exerted  to 
make  the  succeeding  volume  of  the  American  Far 
mer  lully  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors;  and  he 
feels  authorised,  by  the  promise  of  original  matter 
from  many  respectable  individuals,  in  hoping  that  his 
exertions  will  not  be  in  vain.  He  takes  this  occasion 
to  solicit  contributions  from  practical  farmers.  The 
smallest  article  will  be  acceptable;  such  as  the  result 
ot  any  particular  practice  or  mode  of  culture,  whether 
successful  or  not,  (for  the  publication  of  the  unsucces- 
lul  result  is  often  as  beneficial,  as  that  of  a  successful 
one,  by  saving  the  time  and  expense  of  others;)  facts 
relative  to  crops,  stock,  &c. 

NVe  particularly  regret  that  no  one  has  furnished 
any  thing  relative  to  the  improvement  of  worn  out 
land,  which  we  solicited  a  few  weeks  since.  We 
earnestly  repeat  the  request,  that  those  who  have 
made  such  improvements  furnish  us  with  the  mode  by 
which  they  have  done  it;  for  we  deem  this  subject 
one  of  paramount  interest,  and  worthy  the  attention 
of  all  farmers  in  the  old  settled  parts  of  the  country. 
We  know  that  many  farmers  have  succeeded  in  im- 
proving land,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen 
it;  and  we  know  further,  that  much  more  is  necessa- 
ry and  can  be  accomplished,  if  those  who  have  been 
successful  will  lend  us  the  aid  of  their  counsel,  and 
we  hope  they  will  not  withhold  it. 

Information  is  also  much  wanted  in  relation  to  the 
plan  of  Stale  Agricultural  Boards,  suggested  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Farmer.  We  desire  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  practical  farmers  on  the  subject,  and  such 
hints  for  the  perfection  of  the  plan,  as  may  suggest 
themselves  to  those  to  be  immediately  benefited  by 
it.  The  more  we  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  are  we 
convinced  of  its  utility,  and  even  necessity,  and  we 
hope  we  shall  not  be  left  entirely  alone  and  unassist- 
ed in  enforcing  it  upon  public  attention — for  we  shall 
certainly  pursue  it  till  it  is  accomplished,  or  till  we 
are  convinced  of  its  inexpediency, — of  which  latter, 
however,  we  can  ofter  no  encouragement  to  the  most 
obduiale  let-us-alone,  old-system,  no-system  advo- 
cate, for  we  are  getting  stronger  in  the  faith  every 
day,  and  expect  to  live  to  see  every  old  field  in  the 
Old  Dominion,  Maryland,  and  other  old  states,  teem- 
ing with  heavy  crops  and  verdant  pastures;  every 
county  and  stale  furnished  with  an  active  and  intelli- 
gent Board  of  Agriculture;  and  the  United  States, 
free  and  independent,  physically  and  morally,  as  they 
now  are  politically,  of  all  the  world;  when  we  shall 
not  only  make  our  own  bread,  and  raise  our  own 
meat,  but  wear  our  own  clothes,  dress  our  wives  and 
daughters  in  our  own  silks,  besides  furnishing  other 
countries  with  supplies  of  all  our  products,  and  drink 
a  bumper  to  the  improvement  of  our  condition,  of 
wine  from  our  own  vineyards.  And  will  nut  such  a 
state  of  things  be  worth  labouring  for,  and  the  sight 
of  it  worth  living  for? 


Premium  Agricultural  Essays. — A  country  so 
essentially  agricultural  in  its  interests,  and  possessing 
a  population  so  intelligent,  as  the  United  States, 
ought  to  produce  more  original  matter  for  the  press, 
on  subjects  connected  with  husbandry.  The  political, 
and  scientific  press,  teems  with  fresh  matter  weekly 
and  daily;  while  the  agricultural  is  very  much  ne- 
glected. The  cause  to  which  we  attribute  this  want 
of  agricultural  writers  may  be  inferred  from  the  re- 
medy we  are  about  to  propose.  No  one,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  attribute  it  to  a  want  of  subjects,  or 
ability  on  the  part  of  our  farmers— there  is  no  country 
on  earth  where  more  abundant  materials  exist  for  agri- 
cultural essays,  and  none  possessing  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  intelligent  writers  among  its  agricultuiists. 
Without,  therefore,  attempting  an  elucidation  of  the 


evil  caused  by  this  dearth  of  agricultural  matter,  and 
believing  that  its  existence  is  sufficiently  apparent,  we 
proceed  to  the  remedy,  or  such  a  one  as  we  think 
will  be  at  least  partially  effectual. 

We  propose  to  award  prcmiuins  for  original  Essays 
on  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, to  wit: — 

1st.  For  the  best  Essay  on  any  subject  strictly  Agri- 
cultural, a  perpetual  free  subscription  to  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  to  begin  with  the  l:jth  volume. 

i!ud.  For  the  second  best  Essay,  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, five  years'  subscription,  to  the  American  Far- 
mer, beginning  with  the  13th  volume. 

3d.  For  the  third  best  Essay  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, one  of  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Farmer,  hand- 
somely bound. 

4th.  For  the  best  Essay  on  any  subject  strictly  Hor- 
ticultural, a  perpetual  free  subscription  to  the  Ameri- 
can Fanner,  to  begin  with  the  13th  volume. 

5th.  For  the  second  best  Essay  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, five  years'  subscription  to  the  Farmer,  begin- 
ning with  the  13th  volume. 

tilh.  For  the  third  best  Essay  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, one  cf  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Farmer  hand- 
somely bound. 

Till.  For  the  best  Essay  on  any  subject  of  Rural 
Economy,  a  perpetual  free  subscription  to  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  to  begin  with  the  13th  volume. 

8th.  For  the  second  best  T'ssay  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, five  years'  subscription  to  the  Farmer,  be- 
ginning with  the  13th  volume. 

9th.  For  the  third  best  Essay  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, one  of  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Farmer. 

The  Essays  offered  for  the  above  premiums  will  be 
submitted  to  a  committee  of  respectable,  intelligent, 
and  practical  agriculturists;  and  to  secure  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  the  premiums  for  the  best  essays 
in  the  three  departments,  their  names  will  be  regu- 
larly entered  on  the  books  of  the  office  as  subscribers 
for  life,  charged  one  hundred  dollars  therefor,  and 
credited  by  premium  Essay  in  full,  which  will  bind 
as  well  our  successors  as  ourselves  to  a  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  contract. 

In  judging  of  the  merits  of  the  Essays,  all  things 
else  being  equal,  a  preference  will  be  given  to  prac 
tical  over  theoretical  treatises;  but  no  deficiency  of 
style,  inelegance  or  errors  of  composition,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  militate  against  the  success  of  an  Essay,  the 
matter  of  which  in  a  more  comely  dress  would  have 
obtained  a  premium.  (The  Editor  will  take  pleasure 
in  supplying  such  deficiencies.)  The  particular  sub- 
jects for  the  Essays  in  the  three  departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  and  Rural  Economy,  are  left 
entirely  to  the  suggestion  ot  the  writers  themselves; 
as  are  also  the  length  of  the  Essays  and  the  propriety 
of  accompanying  their  publication  with  the  proper 
names  of  the  writers,  though  we  always  prefer  proper 
signatures. 

Essays  for  the  above  premiums  will  be  received 
until  the  1st  day  of  June,  at  w  hich  lime  all  that  may 
have  come  to  hand  will  be  submitted  to  the  judges, 
whose  award,  with  the  first  prize  essay,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  first  number  of  the  American  Farmer 
after  the  decision.  Those  who  do  not  wish  their 
names  published  may  accompany  their  Essays  with 
a  sealed  paper  containing  their  names,  and  which 
will  not  be  opened  unless  it  obtains  the  premium, 
and  then  only  to  enable  us  to  award  it. 
_  Publishers  of  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  particularly  requested  to  give  the  above  an 
insertion,  as  it  is  believed  it  may  be  the  means  of 
doing  much  good  to  the  Agricultural  interest. 

Prices  Current  in  J\"ew  York,  March  12. 
Beeswax,  yellow    19  a  21.  CoHon.  New  Orleans  .10 
a. 11;    Upland,  .Si  a  .10;     Alabama,  .9^  a  1 1.     Coiton 
Bagging,  Hemp,  yd.  18  a  20;  Flax  12i  a  16;  f(ar,  Ame- 
rican, 1  a  3. Fhxseed.  7  bush,  clean  . a  .- 

F/our,  N.    Vork,  bbl.  6.8T  a ;  Canal  6. 15  a  1.12^; 

Bait.  Hwd. St.  6.87  a  7  00— ;  Rh'd.  city  mills  6.75  a 
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country,  6. 75aa  874;   Alexaiid'a,6.814  a  7.00;  Kreder- 

icksburg6.75a ;  Petersg.  S.75  a  6.81^;  Rye  flour, 

a  4  00;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl. 3. 50  a  3  624;pcrhlid. 

16.50  a  16.75.      Grain,  Wheat,  North,  1.40  a  1.45;  Vir. 

1.35  a ;  Kye,  North,  —  a  80;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  . —  a 

75;  Barley,  78  a  79;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .38  a  .40; 
Pea3,white,dry,7bu.5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7. OP  a  S.HO.Pio- 
visions,  Beel',  mess  8.50  a  B.OO;  prime  5.60  a  6.25; 
cargo  4.50  a  o. 00;  Butter,  N.  York,  12^3  16;  shipping, 
Sail;  Lard,8i.  a  .9;  Pork,  mess  bbl.  13.00  a  14.25; 
prime  9.75  a  10. 37^. 

TALL  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS  SEED,  FRUIT 
TREES,  &c. 

The  subscriber  has  received,  from  one  of  the  best 
Farmers  in  Virginia,  a  small  supply  of  excellent  Tall 
Meadow  Oat  Grass  Seed,  which  he  offers  for  sale — 
price  J3  per  bushel.  He  will  also  contract  to  supply 
any  quantity  ol  the  ensuing  season's  growth,  at  J-'. 50 
per  bushel,  when  ten  bushels,  or  upwards,  is  taken. 
Orders  will  be  received  until  the  20th  of  April. 

RUTA  BAG.\. — He  has  also  on  hand  about  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  superior  Ruta  Baga  seed,  raised  by 
a  gentleman  of  Baltimore  expressly  lor  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  culture  of  this  root,  which  will  be  sold  at 
one-third  the  usual  price,  to  wit — 25  cents  per  pound. 

SUNFLOWER  SEED.— He  has  also  for  sale  a  few 
bushels  of  Sunflower  seed,  raised  by  Mr.  Barnitz  of 
York,  who  has  been  so  successful  in  extracting  the 
oil,  which  will,  without  doubt,  supersede  the  olive  oil, 
and  is  equal  to  the  best  Sperm  oil  for  lamps. 

FRUIT  TREES,  &c.— The  subscriber  is  agent  for 
Prince's  nurseries,  at  Flushing;  Parmenlier's,  at  Brook- 
lyn; Kenrick's,  at  Newton,  near  Boston;  Smilii's,  at 
Burlington,  N.  J.;  Landretli's  and  Carr's,  at  Philadel- 
phia; and  Willis's,  at  Oxford,  E.  S.  Md.;  for  any  of 
which  he  will  receive  orders  for  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubbery,  greenhouse  plants,  &c. — He 
will  also  furnish  every  description  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  greenhouse  plants,  shrubbery,  &c.  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  when  purchasers  prefer  leaving 
the  selection  of  the  nursery  to  him;  in  which  case  he 
will  be  responsible  for  the  genuineness  of  the  articles, 
and  charge  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  their 
cost.  He  will  here  observe,  that  he  can  obtain  any 
fruit  or  ornamental  tree,  shrub,  vine,  or  greenhouse 
plant,  that  can  be  found  in  America;  so  that  no  doubt 
need  be  entertained  on  that  score.  Orders  for  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants,  should  be  handed  in  immediately, 
as  the  season  for  transplanting  is  advancing. 

GIDEON  B.  SMITH, 
A.  4t — P.  G.  Office  .Hmerican  Farmer,  Bait. 


LINNjEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN, 

Fljishing,  mar  JVew  York — IVm.  Prince 
and  Sons,  proprietors. 
Fruit  .*nd  Ornamental  Trees,  &c. — The 
supply  of  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  at  these  extensive  nurseries,  is  now 
uncommonly  large,  and  the  quality  of  the  trees  never 
surpassed.  Without  going  into  particulars,  the  pro- 
prietors would  remark,  that  there  is  no  fruit  or  orna- 
mental tree,  vine,  shrub,  or  plant,  greenhouse  or  other- 
wise, of  any  value,  that  they  cannot  supply.  They 
therefore  refer  to  their  catalogues,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained of  their  agents  gratis.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  at  these  nurseries  to  packing  and  forwarding  in 
proper  condition,  all  articles  ordered.  Orders  should 
be  sent  in  early,  to  GIDEON  B.  SMITH, 

March  18.  American  Farmer  Office. 


BAZiTITXORZ:   PRICES   CTTRREKT. 


KENRICK'S  NURSERIES,  AT  NEWTON, 
NEAR  BOSTON. 

The  proprietors  of  this  old  establishment  beg  leave 
to  inform  the  people  of  the  middle,  southern,  and 
western  states,  that  they  have  appointed  Gideon  B. 
Smith,  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  their  agent  in 
Baltimore,  for  receiving  and  forwarding  orders,  and 
attending  to  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  trees,  &c. 

The  Kenrick  nurseries  contain  every  variety  of  fruit 
and  hardy  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery,  &c.  Their  ap- 
ple, peach,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  apricot,  and  nectarine 
trees,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  Union,  either  for 
quality  of  fruit  or  healthfulness  and  vigor  of  trees. — 
This  nursery  was  established  forty  years  ago  by  the 
present  proprietors,  who  can  therefore  recommend 
with  confidence  any  article  sent  from  it.  It  is  con- 
sidered an  advantage  possessed  by  this  nursery,  that 
the  season  is  much  later  at  Newton  than  at  New  York 
or  Philadelphia,  and  therefore  trees  may  be  safely 
taken  up  for  transplanting  ten  days  later  in  the  spring 
than  at  those  places. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  in  a  few  days; 
and  orders  for  trees,  &c.  received  by 

GIDEON  B.  SMITH,  Jl^ent, 

March  18.  Office  American  Farmer,  Bull. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Received  by  the  ships  Belvidera,  and  Robin  Hood, 
my  usual  supply  ot  first  rale  Garden  Seeds,  from  the 
same  gentleman  that  has  supplied  me  to  the  present 
with  such  excellent  seeds.  These  seeds  are  raised  by 
one  of  the  first  Botanic  Gardeners  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London,  and  as  I  receive  them  direct  from  him, 
there  never  has  been,  or  will  be,  any  mistake  or  de- 
ception in  quality  or  kinds  of  seeds.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  every  experienced  gardener,  that  European 
garden  seeds,  especially  cabbage,  cauliflower,  brocoli, 
early  radi-^hes,  &c.  produce  incomparably  better  crops 
than  can  be  obtained  from  seeds  raised  in  this  country. 
The  above  arc  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  No.  78 
Bridge  street,  second  door  from  the  Independent  Engine 
house,  Baltimore.  SAME.  AULT. 

P.  S.  Orders  from  a  distance,  with  remittance,  post- 
age paid,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

March  18. 

SILK  FILiVTURE. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  informs  those  persons 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  Silk,  that  he  has  invented  a 
small  and  convenient  machine,  which  performs  all  the 
dilfcrcnt  parts  of  silk  filature,  reeling  and  twisting,  at 
the  same  time.  It  draws  the  fibre  from  the  cocoons, 
and  forms  the  thread  with  any  desired  degree  of  twist; 
so  that  it  may  be  prepared  for  warp,  filling,  or  sewing 
silk.  It  can  be  managed  by  children,  who  require  very 
little  iiislruction  to  work  it.  Us  cost  will  be  sixty  dol- 
lars. Orders  received  by  Gideon  B.  Smith,  Editor  of 
the  American  Farmer,  or  the  subscriber, 
Mwrch  18.  JAMES  HACK,  Savage  Factory. 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED 
STORE. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  the  public  that  he  has 
the  following  articles  in  store  for  sale,  all  of  the  best 
materials,  faithfully  and  well  made,  viz. 

Gideon  Davis'  highly  approved  Patent  Ploughs  in 
all  their  variety — Davis'  ploughs  improved  as  more 
adapted  to  stiff  soils.  Bar  Share  and  Coulter  Ploughs 
improved.  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs,  Cultiva- 
tors for  Corn  and  Tobacco.  His  Patent  Cylindrical 
Straw  Cutters,  superior  to  any  other  article  of  the  kind 
in  use,  also  Dutch  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Thresh- 
ing Machines,  an  assortment  of  Hoes,  Shovels,  and 
Spades,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  Cast  Steel  Axes, 
Wove  Wire,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  of  the  most  approved  kinds.  Also 
a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Landrcth's  Gar- 
den Seeds,  which  are  fresh,  and  of  prime  quality.  Clo- 
ver and  other  Grass  Seeds.  Fruit  and  ornamental 
Trees,  Bulbus  Roots,  Flowers,  &c.  furnished  to  order. 
Likewise  Peirson  &  Walker's  superior  Mule  and  Jenny 
Spindles.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 

N.  B.  Plough  castings  kept  constantly  on  hand  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  worn  out,  also  all  kinds  of 
repairs  done  at  short  notice.  J.  S.  E. 


Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

The  followJDg  pcrsoDi  arc  authorised  to  act  ai  Agents  for  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  in  their  several  places  of  residence: 

Boston,  John  D.  Riiisell.  N.  E.  Farmrr  Office. 

New  York,  J.  U.  (lourVtt,  al  IKc  Post  Office. 

r,L  ,   ,  ,   ,_■  C  D.  &  C.  Landreth,  Chcjitnut  atreet. 

Ph,L,dclpUa,  |b.  K.  Freymuth. 

H'us>i.»i!;(on,  D.  C.   P.  Thompson. 

FTC'Icrxi-.kstncr^,  Va.  V.  Gray,  Post  M'Utcr. 

liirlitnond,  Vti.  Peter  Cottom. 

l^ctcrslnirt^,  Va.        Thomas  Coleman. 

Ualei^k,  N.  C.  Josei>h  Gales  &  Son. 

Charleston,  Abraham  Seiias. 

Camdrn,  .S.  C.  P.  Thornton,  ('cist  Master. 

Cincinnriti,  Oh.         Th.  Henry  Yeatmao. 

New  Ortcinu,  Wm.  MoKeaii. 

Natchez,  Mis.  FredrrieU  Staunton. 

Pcrrt  Gihson,  Mis.     Passmore  Honpps. 

Gtaorai  Agent  for  the  St<itc  o/  Maryland,  T.  B.  Brcnu. 


Baltimore  Market. — There  is  no  change  in  any  ar- 
ticle of  country  produce  since  our  last.  Sales  of  How- 
ard street  flour  were  made  on  Wednesday  at  $6.74 
from  stores,  but  we  hear  of  none  at  that  rate  since. 
Indeed  all  operations  seem  to  besuspcnded  toawaitthe 
arrival  of  foreign  news,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  expect- 
ed will  decide  the  question  of  a  further  advance.  Sales 
of  wheat  and  other  grain  have  been  made  at  our  rates. 
Beef  is  steady  at  our  quotation.  The  spring  businesg 
has  opened  with  considerable  briskness. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.60  a  5.00;  do- 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  4.00  a 
4.50;  brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO- 
wrappery,suitablefor  segars,6.00  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00— Fine  yellow, 
16.00  320.00. —Virginia,  4.00.  a  5.00. — Rappahannock', 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  4.00  a  8.(  0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  llShhds.  Md.;  and  9  hhds. 
Va.;  total  122  hhds. 

Floor — best   white  wheat  family,   $7.00  o  7. SO 

super.     Howard-Street  6.62^  a   6.75;  city  mills,  6.50 

a ;    Susquehanna,  —  a  — ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2,25 

Grain;  red  wheat,  1.34  o  1.40;  while  do.  1. 40  o  1.45 
Corn,  white,  65  a yellow    65  a new  white 

—  a  . yellow  —  a Rve,  .60  a  .62.  Oats,  .33  a  34. 

BEANS,90al.00-PEAS,50a  60— Clover  seep  4.75  a  5.25 
Timothy,  2.25  a  2.50— Orchard  Grass,  1.50  a  1.75— 

Tall   Meadow   Oat  Grass   3.00 Herd's,  75  o    1. 00 — 

Lucerne  30  n  37^  lb.  — Barlky,  62^ — Flaxseed 

a   1.30 — Cotton,  Va.  9i  a  10^ — Louisiana  11^  a  12J 

—  Alab.   9  n.ll Tenn..  9  n  .  10— -N.  Car .  .9  n.lCi 

Upland  91  0  114 — Whiskey,  hhds  1st  p  29*  o  SO;in  bbis 

304  a  31  —  Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb  .  15  a  .  16 

washed,.  16  o  .20-crosscd,.20  n. 2 2-- three-quarter,. 2 8 
(1 .30~full  do.  .30  a  .35,  accord'g  to  qiial.-llEMr  Russia, 
ton,  «.2d0  b  -;  Country, dew-rotted,  64.  o  'c.  lb.- walel- 
rotted,.7  aSc. — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1 ,  bl.l. 

—  n do.  trimmed,  7.00 — North  Carolina,  No    1, 

7.00 — Herrings.  Susquehanna  No   1 ,  bbl.  3.75  a 4.00— 

Mackerel,  No.  1 ,6.37^,  i.  6.50-No.5,  5.8740 No  S 
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AGRIOUIiTURE. 


(From  the  "Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society.") 

Observations  on  tlie  raising  and  dressing  of  Hemp; 
communicated  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  by  Edward  Antil,  Esq. 

Hemp  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  productions  the 
earth  furnishes  in  northern  climates;  as  it  employs  a 
great  number  of  poor  people  in  a  very  advanlageous 
manner,  if  its  manufacture  be  carried  on  properly:  It 
may  also  furnish  a  ready  remittance  to  the  mother 
country,  and  become  a  reciprocal  advantage  to  both; 
and  therefore  it  becomes  worthy  of  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  different  legislatures  of  the  northern  colo- 
nies, of  every  trading  man,  and  of  every  man,  who 
truly  loves  his  country. 

But  as  the  people  of  America  do  not  appear,  from 
their  present  management,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
best  and  most  profitable  method  of  cultivating  and 
managing  this  valuable  plant,  I  beg  leave  to  inform 
them  of  some  things  that  may  be  of  advantage  to 
them. 

Whoever  would  raise  hemp  properly  and  to  advan- 
tage, should  set  aside  two  pieces  of  ground,  of  such 
dimensions  each,  as  he  shall  be  able  to  cultivate  every 
3'ear,  and  sow  the  one  whilst  he  is  manuring  and  pre- 
paring the  other  for  the  succeeding  year's  crop;  the 
higher  and  drier  the  ground  the  better,  provided  it 
be  well  dunged  and  made  strong  and  mellow;  the 
ground  should  not  be  too  sloping,  lest  the  good  soil 
be  washed  away  with  hard  rains;  if  it  droops  toward 
the  south,  so  that  it  may  have  the  full  influence  of 
the  sun,  it  will  be  an  advantage;  low,  rich,  warm, 
dry  grounds  will  also  produce  good  hemp;  but  wet 
land,  though  never  so  rich  will  by  no  means  do.  The 
ground  being  prepared  and  made  very  mellow,  I  now 
come  to  that  part  which  must  be  particularly  and  e.K- 
actly  attented  to,  since  the  success  of  the  crop  greatly 
depends  upon  it.  Some  time  in  May,  the  ground  be- 
ing moist  and  in  a  vegetating  stale,  but  by  no  means 
wet,  it  must  be  well  ploughed,  the  furrows  close  and 
even,  the  soil  lying  light  and  mellow,  it  must  be 
sowed  very  even  with  two  bushels  of  seed  upon  one 
acre;  a  man  with  an  iron  tooth  harrow  follows  the 
sower,  and  harrows  in  the  seed  with  two  horses  with- 
out any  balks,  for  the  less  the  ground  be  trampled  the 
better;  if  harrowing  one  way  be  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  seed,  though  it  would  be  best  if  that  could  be 
done,  it  must  be  cross  harrowed.  The  ground  being 
moist  as  I  said  before,  but  by  no  means  wet  so  as  to 
clod,  which  would  ruin  the  crop,  the  seed  will  all 
start  and  come  up  together,  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  a 
good  crop,  and  nothing  after  that,  but  too  much  wet, 
will  hurt  it;  for  hemp  thus  come  up,  bids  defiance  to 
weeds  and  grass  of  every  kind;  its  growth  is  so  quick 
and  it  so  efi'ectually  shades  the  ground,  that  nothing 
below  can  rise  or  shew  its  head,  and  it  so  preserves 
all  the  moisture  below,  that  the  hotter  and  dryer  the 
weather  the  faster  it  grows.  Whereas  if  the  seed  be 
Sown,  when  the  ground  is  dry,  the  seed  that  lies 
deepest  where  the  moisture  is,  will  come  up  first,  and 
these  will  shade  and  starve  those  that  come  after,  by 
which  means  the  first  comers  will  be  too  large,  and 
the  last  will  be  much  too  small,  so  that  the  crop  will 
be  greatly  damaged  every  way:  so  much  depends  upon 
this  one  circumstance,  of  sowing  the  seed  when  the 
ground  is  moist  and  fit  to  receive  it:  the  crop  thus 
rightly  managed  will  stand  as  thick  as  very  good 
wheat,  and  be  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  ground;  and  the  stems  will  not 
be  thicker  than  a  good  wheat  straw;  by  this  means 
the  hemp  will  be  the  finer,  it  will  yield  the  greater 
quantity,  and  it  may  be  plucked  from  the  ground  like 
flax,  which  will  be  a  very  great  saving:  but  if  it  be 
sowed  thin,  that  is,  one  bushel  to  an  acre,  which  is 
the  common  practice,  it  grows  large,  the  hemp  is 
harsh  and  coarse,  and  then  it  must  be  cut  with  hooks. 
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which  occasions  great  waste,  for  four  or  five  inches 
just  above  the  ground  is  left,  by  way  of  stubble,  which 
contains  the  best  and  heaviest  part  of  the  hemp. 

When  the  hemp  has  got  its  growth,  and  is  fit  to  be 
plucked,  which  you  will  know  by  the  under  leaves  of 
the  carle,  or  he-hemp,  turning  yellow  and  falling 
off,  the  sooner  it  is  pulled  the  better:  it  must  then  be 
bound  up  with  straw  bands,  in  single  band  sheaves, 
rather  small  than  large,  and  each  sheaf  must  be  bound 
in  two  places;  and  the  sooner  it  is  carried  to  the  wa- 
ter to  rot  the  better:  water-rotted  hemp,  if  it  be  rightly 
managed,  is  every  way  better  than  that  which  is  rot- 
ted on  the  ground:  there  is  less  waste  in  it,  when  it 
comes  to  be  dressed;  it  looks  brighter  and  fairer  to  the 
eye;  it  is  esteemed  to  be  stronger  and  more  durable, 
and  it  always  fetches  a  better  price;  besides  it  is  much 
sooner  done,  and  it  is  rotted  more  even  and  alike,  and 
with  greater  certainty  and  exactness.  Many  people 
in  America  are  acquainted  with  the  method  of  rotting 
hemp  in  water,  but  as  many  more  are  not  yet  ac- 
quainted with  it,  I  shall,  for  their  information,  set 
down  the  method  ot  doing  it.  Hemp  may  be  rutted 
in  stagnated  or  standing  water,  such  as  ponds,  pools, 
or  broad  deep  ditches,  and  in  such  water  it  is  gene- 
rally four  or  five  days  and  nights  a  rotting,  and  some- 
times longer,  according  to  the  heat  or  coolness  of  the 
weather;  it  may  also  be  rotted  in  running  water  as  in 
a  brook  or  river;  and  in  such  water  three  or  four  days 
and  nights  are  sufficient,  according  to  the  weather.  To 
know  whether  the  hemp  be  rotted  enough  in  either 
case,  take  a  middling  handful,  out  of  the  middle  row, 
and  try  with  both  your  hands  to  snap  it  asunder,  if  it 
breaks  easy,  it  is  rotted  enough,  but  if  it  yet  appears 
pretty  strung,  it  is  not,  and  must  lie  longer,  till  it 
breaks  with  ease,  and  then  it  must  be  taken  out  and 
dried  as  soon  as  possible.  In  handling  the  sheaves, 
take  hold  of  the  bands,  and  set  them  up  an  end 
against  a  fence,  if  one  be  near,  or  lay  them  down 
upon  the  grass,  for  the  water  to  drain  off,  and  then 
unbind  them  carefully,  open  and  spread  them  to  dry 
thoroughly;  then  bind  them  up  again  and  house  them 
in  a  dry  tight  place:  the  reason  of  handling  the  hemp 
in  this  careful  manner  is,  that  when  it  is  well  rotted, 
whilst  it  is  wet  the  lint  comes  off  with  the  least 
touch,  therefore  if  it  be  handled  roughly,  or  if  while 
it  is  wet  it  be  thrown  into  a  cart  and  carried  to  a  dis- 
tance to  be  unbound  and  dried,  it  would  be  greatly 
hurt,  and  the  owner  would  receive  great  damage  by 
it,  but  when  it  is  dry,  it  is  handled  with  safety. 

If  the  hemp  be  rotted  in  a  brook  or  running  water, 
the  sheaves  must  be  laid  across  the  stream,  for  if  they 
be  laid  down  lengthways  with  the  stream,  the  current 
of  the  water  will  wash  away  the  lint  and  ruin  the 
hemp:  it  must  be  laid  down  heads  and  points,  two, 
four,  or  six  thick,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  wa- 
ter and  the  quantity  of  hemp;  if  the  bottom  of  the 
river  be  sand, gravel,  or  mud,  three  good  strong  stakes 
must  be  driven  down  at  each  end,  above  and  below, 
and  three  long  strong  poles  must  be  laid  on  the  hemp 
and  fastened  well  to  the  stakes,  in  such  manner  as  to 
force  down  the  hemp  under  water,  where  it  remains 
till  it  be  rotted  enough:  though  if  a  muddy  stream 
could  be  avoided  it  would  be  best,  because  it  is  apt  to 
foul  and  stain  the  hemp.  If  the  bottom  of  the  stream 
be  rocky  or  slony,  so  that  stakes  cannot  be  drove 
down  to  secure  the  hemp  under  water  and  from  float- 
ing away,  then  a  rough  wall  must  be  made  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  hemp,  and  along  the  side,  to  keep  it 
in,  and  strong  poles  or  rails  must  be  laid  upon  the 
top  of  the  hemp  and  pretty  heavy  stones  upon  them 
so  as  to  sink  the  hemp  under  water,  where  it  must 
lie  till  it  be  rotted  enough. 

What  hemp  is  intended  for  seed,  should  be  sowed 
on  a  piece  of  ground  by  itself,  which  must  be  made 
very  rich  and  strong;  it  must  be  sowed  in  ridges  six 
feet  wide,  and  the  seed  must  be  of  the  largest  and 
best  sort  and  sown  very  thin,  at  the  rate  of  a  peck 
upon  an  acre,  or  rather  six  quarts;  for  the  thinner  it 
is  sown,  the  more  it  branches,  and  the  more  seed  it 
bears;  it  should   be   sown  some  time  the  middle   of 


April,  and  then  the  seed  will  not  be  ripe,  till  some 
time   after   the  other  hemp  is   done  with.     If  you 
have  no  convenient   place  to  sow  your  seed   hemp 
by  itself;  then  sow  a  border  of  six  feet  wide  along  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  your  hemp  field;  the  reason 
of  sowing  your  seed   hemp  in  such  narrow  ridges  or 
borders  is  that,  when    the  carle,  or  he-hemp,  is  ripe, 
and  has  shed  its  farina  on  the  fimble  or  female  hemp, 
by  which  the  seed   is  impregnated,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  carle  hemp  fall  off  and  the  stem  grows  yellow, 
you  may  easily  step  in   along  the  sides  and  pull   up 
the  carle  hemp  without  hurting  the  female,  which 
now  begins  to  branch  out,  and  looks  of  a  deep  green 
colour  and  very  flourishing,  and  when  the  seeds  be- 
gin to  ripen,  which  is   known  by  their  falling  out  of 
their  sockets,  you  may  all  along  both  sides  bend  down 
the  plants  and  shake  out  the  seed   upon  a  cloth   laid 
on  the  round,  for  as  they  ripen  they  scatter  upon  be- 
ing shaken  by  a  hard   wind,  or  otherwise;  then    it 
must  be  watched,  and  the  fowls  and  yellow  birds 
kept  from  it,  for  they  are  immoderately  fond  of  the 
seed;  as  the  first  ripe  seeds  are  the  fullest  and  best, 
they  are  worthy  of  some  pains  to  save  them;  and 
the  best  way  to  do  that  is,  to  bend  down   the  plants 
all  along,  on  each  side  of  the  border  or  ridge,  as  is 
said  above,  and  shake  them  over  a  cloth  spread   on 
the  ground  to  receive  the  seed;  if  one  side  of  the  plant 
be  rooted  out  of  the  ground   by  forcing  it  down   to 
skake  out  the  seed,  there  will  he  no  damage,  for  the 
seed   that  remains  will  ripen   notwithstanding;  and 
the  plant  must  thus  be  shaken  every  two  or  three 
days,  till  all  the  seed  be  ripe  and   thus  saved;  and 
this  is  much  better  than  pulling  up  the  plants  by  the 
roots,  and  shaking  them  on   a  barn   floor,  and  then 
setting  them  up  against  a  fence  or  the  side  of  the 
barn,  for  the  seed  to  ripen,  and  shaking  them   morn- 
ing and  evening  on  the  barn  floor;  for  by  this  method, 
which  is  the  common  practice,  one  third  of  the  seed 
at  least  never  comes  to  maturity. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  farmer,  that  in  the  three 
bread  colonies  at  least,  the  spring  and  summer  seasons 
are  of  late  years  become  very  dry;  so  that  a  crop  of 
flax  is  become  very  precarious,  scarcely  one  year  in 
seven  producing  a  good  one:  this  is  a  constant  com- 
plaint in  the  mouth  of  every  husbandman:  now  hemp 
does  not  require  half  the  rain  that  flax  does;  this  is  a 
circumstance  that  is  well  worth  the  notice  and  atten- 
tion of  every  farmer;  and  therefore  by  his  raising  hemp 
in  the  manner  before  directed,  and  by  preparing  it  in 
the  best  manner  for  spinning  and  weaving  into  good 
cloth,  he  can  with  greater  certainty  supply  all  the- 
necessary  uses  of  his  family;  and  bv  selling  the  over- 
plus, he  can  purchase  such  things  as  his  wife  and 
daughters  may  think  convenient  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. This,  however,  need  not  hinder  him  from 
raising  some  flax  every  year:  but  I  think  that  it  is 
more  for  his  interest  to  fix  his  chief  dependence  upon 
his  crop  of  hemp,  as  that  is  more  sure,  and  every 
way  more  profitable,  the  general  run  of  seasons  con- 
sidered. And  let  him  nut  be  disgusted  and  think 
that  I  am  about  to  persuade  him,  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  wear  oznabrigs,  for  I  can  assure  him  that 
I  have  seen  dowlass,  which  is  made  of  hemp,  worth 
five  and  six  shillings  the  yard,  which  no  farmer  need 
be  ashamed  to  wear. 

1  shall  now  endeavour  to  instruct  the  husbandman 
in  a  few  easy  rules,  for  preparing  his  hemp,  which  he 
has  raised  and  managed  in  the  manner  before  directed. 
Know  then  that  the  best  preparation  of  hemp  for 
the  manufacturing  of  cloth  is  to  render  it  as  soft  and 
as  fine  as  possible,  without  lessening  its  strength, 
and  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  of  doing  that,  is 
certainly  the  best.  This  is  to  be  found  out  by  a  va- 
riety of  trials  and  experiments;  but  till  a  better  way 
be  discovered,  which  1  hope  will  not  be  long  first,  and 
with  which  I  should  be  greatly  pleased;  take  the  fol- 
lowing method,  which  is  the  best  I  have  yet  been 
able  to  discover. 

If  you  have  a  large  wide  kettle,  that  will  take  in 
your  hemp  at  full  length,  it  will  be  the  better;  but  if 
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your  kettle  be   small,  then  you  must  double  your 
hemp,  but  without  twisting,  only  the  small  ends  of 
every  hand  must  be  twisted  a  little,  to  keep  them 
whole  and  from  tangling;  then  first  of  all  lay  some 
smooth  sticks  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  so  as 
to  lie  across  one  another,  three  or  four  layers,  accord- 
ing  to  the  bigness  and  deepness  of  your  kettle;  this 
is  to  keep  the  hemp  from  touching   the  liquor;  then 
pour  some  ley  of  middling  strength,  half  as  strong  as 
what   you  make  soap  of,  gently  into  the  kettle,  so 
much  as  not  to  rise  up  to  the  top  of  the  sticks,  they 
being  kept  down  to  the  bottom;  then  lay  in  the  hemp 
each  layer  crossing  the  other,  so  that  the  steam  may 
rise  up  through  the   whole  body  of  the   hemp,  which 
done,  cover  y°our  kettle  as  close  as  you  can,  and  hang 
it  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  and  keep  it  simmering  or 
stewing,  but  not   boiling,  so  as  to  raise  a  good  steam 
for  six°or  eight  hours;  then  take  it  off,  and  let  it  stand 
covered  tilllt  be  cool   enough  to   handle;  then   take 
out  the  hemp,  and  wring  it  very  carefully  as  dry  as 
you  well  can,  and   hang  it  up  out  of  the  way  of  the 
wind,  either  in  your  garret  or  in  your  barn,  shutting 
the  doors,  and  there  let  it  remain,  turning  it  now  and 
then  till  it  be  perfectly  dry;  then  pack  it  up  in  some 
close  dry  place,  till  yon  want  to  use  it;  but  you  will 
do  well  to  visit  it  now  and  then,  least  any  part  of  it 
might  be  damp  and  rot.     You  must  know,  that  wind 
and  air  weaken  and  rot   hemp,  flax  and   thread  very 
much.     Then  at  your  leisure,  twist  up  some  of  the 
hands,  as  many  as  you  intend  for  present  use  as  hard 
as  you  can,  and   with  a  smart   round  smooth  hand 
beetle,  on  a  smooth  stone  beat  and  pound  each  hand 
by  itself  all  over  very  well,  turning   it  round   from 
side   to  side,   till  every    part   be    very   \vell    bruis- 
ed; you  then  untwist  it,  and  hatchel  it,  first  through 
a  coarse,  and    then   tlirougli  a   fine   hatchel:  and  re- 
member that  hatcheling  must  be  performed  in  the 
same  manner,  as  a   man  would   comb  a  fine  head  of 
hair,  he  begins  at  the  ends  below,  and  as  that  untan- 
gles, he  rises  higher,  till  at  last  he  reaches  up  to  the 
crown  of  his  head.     The  first  tow  makes  good  ropes 
for  the  use  of  the  plantation,  the   second   tow  will 
make  very  good  oznabrigs  or  coarse  sheeting;  and  the 
hemp  itself  will   make  excellent  linen.     The  same 
method  of  steaming  softens  flax  very  much. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
WILD  RICE. 
Mr.  Fessenden, — The    following    extract  from 
Gilleland's  "Ohio  and  Mississippi  Pilot"  may  perhaps 
Ik  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers.     "Among  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  western  territory,  north 
of  Illinois  and  west  of  Green  Bay,  on  the  Ouisconsin 
and  Fox  rivers,  the  wild  rice,  called  Folle  avoine  by 
the  French,  and  Menomen  by   the  Indians,  claims 
particular  attention.     It  grows  in  inexhaustible  abun- 
dance, through  all   parts  of  the  territory,  in   almost 
every   one   of  the   innumerable  lakes,   ponds,  bays, 
rivers,  and  creeks.     It  is  said  to  be  as  palatable  and 
as  nourishing  as  common   rice,  and  if  so,  it  will  be 
incomparably  more  valuable.     It  grows  where  the 
water  is  from  four  to  six  feet  deep,  and   where  the 
bottom  js  not  hard  or  sandy.     It  rises  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  from  four  to  eight  feet,  and  is  often 
80  thick  as  to  prevent  canoes  from  passing  through 
among  it.     The   stalk   is  soft  like  the  bulrush,  but 
grows  in  joints  like  reed  cane,  which  it  much  resem- 
bles.    It  is  usual  for  the   Indians  to  force  their  canoes 
through  it  (just  before  it  ripens)  and   tie  it  in   large 
bunches  fur  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  wild  ducks 
and  geese  from   breaking  it  down  and  destroying  it. 
When  it  is  fully  ripe,  they   pass  through  it  again, 
and  spreading  their  blankets  in   the  inside  of  their 
canoes,  they  bend  the  bunches  of  the  wild  rice  over 
tbem,  and  thresh  off  the  grain  with  sticks;  an  opera- 
tion which  requires  little  time,  and  is  generally  per- 
formi!<J  by  the  women.     After  drying  it  in  the  sun, 
they  put  it  into  skins,  for  future  use.     This  singular 
spontaneous  grain  grows  no  where  south  of  the  Illi- 


nois river,  nor  east  of  Sandusky  bay.  Every  autumn 
and  spring  the  wild  ducks  and  geese  resort  to  the 
wild  rice  lakes  in  flocks  incredibly  numerous.  The 
Menomonies  (Folles  Avoinesor  Rice  eaters)  who  live 
in  this  part  of  the  country  are  distinguished  for  their 
comeliness." 

May  not  the  superiority  of  form  and  complexion 
possessed  by  the  individuals  of  this  tribe  be  in  part 
attributed  to  the  frequent  and  long  continued  use  of 
this  kind  of  rice?  Professor  Bigelow  in  his  Collec- 
tion of  Plants,  has  given  the  following  description  of 
this  under  the  name  of  Canada  Rice,  {Zizania  aquOr- 
tica.) 

This  interesting  plant  grows  in  deep  water  at  the 
edges  of  ponds  and  sluggish  streams.  It  resembles 
at  a  distance,  slender  shoots  of  Indian  corn,  but  often 
grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet  from  the  bot- 
tom. Culm  jointed,  as  large  as  the  little  finger. 
Leaves  broad-linear.  Panicle  a  foot  or  more  in  length, 
the  lower  branches  with  spreading  barren  flowers,  the 
upper  with  appressed,  erect  fertile  ones.  The  seeds 
are  blackish,  smooth,  narrow,  cylindrical,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  deciduous;  within  they  are 
white  and  farinaceous.  It  is  found  in  a  brook  near 
the  Punch-bowl,  Brookline;  in  the  brook  which  di- 
vides Cambridge  from  West  Cambridge;  in  July  and 
Aug.  The  Zizania  will  probably  at  some  day  be  an 
object  of  cultivation,  since  it  affords  a  means  of  ren- 
dering useful  large  tracts  of  inundated  ground,  and 
stagnant  water.  Horses  appear  to  be  fond  of  it,  and 
no'pk"'  employed  as  forage,  offers  a  larger  crop. 

The  grain  afforded  by  this  plant  has  the  qualities 
of  rice,  and  is  yielded  in  large  quantity.  It  is  however 
very  deciduous,  and  on  this  account  difficult  to  col- 
lect, since  the  seeds  drop  into  the  water  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  or  subscribers 
can  furnish  some  further  light  upon  this  subject,  and 
will  be  so  obliging  as  to  inform  us  whether  the  cul- 
ture and  growth  of  this  plant  has  been  commenced 
or  attempted  in  any  part  of  New  England.  There 
are  many  ponds,  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  eastern  states 
havin<r  muddy  bottoms  and  a  suitable  depth  of  water, 
now  unproductive,  where  this  nutritious  kind  of  grain 
might  be  raised  with  little  expense.  The  seed  could 
undoubtedly  be  introduced  by  public  spirited  gentle- 
men who  visit  Detroit,  or  its  vicinity,  or  by  some 
seedsman  through  some  of  the  traders  in  Michigan. 
And  if  this  species  has  the  valuable  properties  of  the 
common  rice,  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  it  is 
certainly  a  desideratum,  and  may  hereafter  become  a 
source  of  additional  wealth  to  New  England. 

Novus  Strictor. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
LEGHORN  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — It  may  probably  be  recollected 
by  some  of  your  numerous  readers  that  I  offered  a  few 
remarks  some  time  since  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper  relative  to  some  experiments  made  with  the 
Leghorn  wheat.  Further  experiments  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  our  climate  is  not  congenial  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  beautiful  material,  known  by  the  name 
of  Leg-horn  Straw,  in  any  good  degree  of  perfection; 
yet  it  appears  to  be  a  kind  well  adapted  for  the   fur- 
nishing of  the  more  important  one,  viz.  tli£  staff  of 
life.     That  no  error  may  arise  as  respects  the  parti- 
cular kind,  I  would  observe  tlKit  a  too   treacherous 
memory  led  me  to  state  in  my  former  communication 
that  the  original  seed  was  purchased  at  Mr.  Russell's 
seed  store,  and  reijuested   that  the  date  of  the  year 
when  purchased  (which  I  left  blank)  might  be  filled 
up  by  yourself,  not  doubting  the  correctness  of  my 
statement;  this  blank  was  accordingly  filled  agreeing 
with  the  date  of  the  year  when  Mr.  Russell   had  it 
for  sale.     This  date  was  3  or  4   years  subsequent  to 
the  time   that  I  purchased  the  original   pint  and  con- 
sequently rendered   some  part  of  my  communication 
perfectly  irreconcilable.     To  the  best  of  my  recol- 


lection, now  a  diplomatic  gentleman,*  belonging  to  our 
government  then  at  some  court  in  Europe,  procured 
one  or  two  bushels  of  this  wheat  at  or  near  Leghorn, 
which,  with  the  mode  of  culture,  was  transmitted  to 
New  England,  and  the  seed,  or  a  part  at  least,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  some  seedsman  in  Boston  for 
sale,  at  33  cents  per  quart.  Having  sent  instead  of 
purchasing  it  myself,  I  am  unable  to  give  a  more  cir- 
cumstantial account.  I  have  been  thus  particular 
that  the  two  kinds,  viz.  the  one  I  purchased,  and 
that  sold  by  yourself  might  not  become  confounded 
together  and  also  to  learn  if  possible  how  others  have 
succeeded. 

Further  attempts,  I  think,  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  valuable  acquisition.  The  last  season 
8-2  rods  produced  135  bushels  of  clear  wheat,  weigh- 
ing at  this  time  sixty  four  pounds  per  bushel;  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  field  to  the  barn  gave  a  number 
of  fowls  an  opportunity  of  laying  it  under  severe 
contribution  which  continued  until  threshed,  from 
which  it  may  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  tohole 
product  would  have  amounted  to  15  bushels,  at  least. 
This  was  sown  on  land  which  had  been  comparative- 
ly well  manured  for  two  seasons  previous,  and  mostly 
planted  with  potatoes,  but  no  manure  of  any  kind 
was  applied  the  last  season. 

The  effects  of  high  mamwing  at  the  time  of  sowing 
appear  to  produce  a  great  and  luxurious  growth  of 
straw,  but  rather  a  diminution  of  grain.  Although 
perhaps  land  could  not  be  made  too  rich  by  the  appli- 
cation of  manure  in  previous  years,  as  the  same 
would  then  become  completely  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  But  one  experiment  has  been  made  by  sowing 
it  with  grass  seed,  and  that  one  answered  the  most 
sanguine  expectations,  both  as  to  grain  and  grass. 

It  need  not  probably  be  stated  that  wheat  cannot 
be  got  into  the  ground  too  early  after  the  frost  is  out, 
and  the  land  becomes  sufficiently  dry  to  plough. 

The  method  adopted  previous  to  sowing  has  been 
to  wash  the  seed  and  while  wet  apply  as  much  air 
slaked  lime  as  would  adhere  to  the  grain;  this  has 
been  left  in  a  heap  from  6  to  12  hours.  No  one  ear 
of  smut  has  been  observed  in  any  season,  and  no  dis- 
ease whatever,  except  that  a  few  straws  scattered  over 
the  field  appeared  sickly  soon  after  heading  out;  in 
these,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  were  found,  commonly  at  the  first  joint  from 
the  top,  within  the  cavity,  a  very  minute  worm,  ex- 
ceedingly small,  but  whose  ravages  had  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  root  and  head.  My  ig- 
norance of  entomology  and  the  attacks  of  insects  in 
wheat  prevent  me  from  determining  whether  it  be  a 
new  unwelcome  guest  or  whether  it  be  the  same  sjie- 
cies  that  is  found  under  similar  circumstances  in  rye 
while  growing. 

Whether  the  above  described  kind  of  wheat  pos- 
sesses any  decided  superiority  over  other  kinds,  I  am 
unable  to  determine,  having  never  raised  any  other, 
but  the  prevailing  opinion  in  this  vicinity  is  that 
common  wheat  cannot  be  raised  to  advantage,  as  it  is 
subject  to  blast  and  mildew.  If  this  opinion  be  well 
founded,  this  kind  then  does  possess  a  very  decided 
superiority,  if  future  experiments  produce  the  like 
effects  as  have  heretofore  resulted.  Should  any  of 
your  numerous  readers  have  ever  attempted  to  culti- 
vate this  kind  of  wheat  either  for  the  straw  or  grain 
it  would  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  learn  the  results 
of  their  experiments.  Seth  Davis. 

Aeicfon,  March  1,  1831. 


Bad  Singing. — ^Thcre  was  something  of  novelty, 
it  is  true,  but  not  less  of  reason,  in  the  proceedings  of 
a  late  esteemed  minister  of  New  England,  who  at 
the  close  of  a  very  badly  sung  psalm,  read  another  to 
the  choir,  saying,  "you  must  try  again,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  pleach  after  such  singing." 


•  Mr.  Davis  probably  alludes  to  the  Leghorn  wheat 
sent  home  in  1821  by  Mr.  Appleton,  then  United  States 
consul  at  Leghorn. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
WHEAT. 
Having  read  an  article  in  the  third  number  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  upon  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  in 
which  the  variety  known  as  the  white  flint,  is  some- 
what favorably  noticed,  1  am  induced  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing; brief  statement  of  the  result  of  ray  experience 
in  the'^cullivation  of  this  and  the  red  bald  wheat: 

In  the  fall  of  18:26,  I  assisted  in  the  sowing  of 
about  twenty  acres  of  ground  to  wheat,  in  which 
there  was  little  or  no  difference  in  soil,  time  or  prepa- 
ration, and  upon  which  was  sown  the  three  following 
varieties,  viz — white  flint,  red  bald,  and  beaverdam, 
or  yellow  bald.  The  latter  produced  but  a  light  crop 
of  wheat,  although  the  growth  of  straw  was  greater 
than  either  of  the  others;  the  straw  is  very  long,  head 
short  and  light,  and  usually  falls  down  before  it  fills; 
at  least  such  has  been  the  case  in  all  the  experiments 
that  have  come  within  my  observation. 

With  respect  to  the  others,  there  was  no  percepti- 
ble difference  in  their  growth  or  appearance,  except 
that  the  flint  had  rather  the  advantage  in  situation, 
from  being  more  exposed  to  the  sun  than  the  others, 
and  consequently,  was  rather  more  even  in  its  growth. 
It  was  a  beautiful  field  of  wheat,  and  I  think  as  well 
headed  as  any  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  kind. 
The  following  was  the  average  per  acre,  while  in  the 
sheaf,  and  after  thrashing.  I  give  the  number  of 
bundles  to  show  the  difterence  in  the  heading  of  the 
two  kinds,  as  the  growth  of  straw  was  about  the 
same: 

Red  bald  gave  360  bundles,  yielding  30  bush. 
White  flint  "    356         "  "        23J 

Shewing  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  Red  of  six 
and  a  half  bushels  per  acre. 

I  have  tried  it  since,  and  many  of  my  neighbors 
have  sown  it  repeatedly,  and  the  result  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  never  been  any  more 
favorable  to  the  flint,  than  the  above,  when  sown 
upon  the  same  soil,  and  at  the  same  time.  It  appears 
to  be  a  hardy  plant,  and  withstands  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  season  as  well  as  any  variety,  and  is  usually  a 
very  flattering  crop  while  on  the  ground,  the  straw  is 
short  and  stiff,  which  prevents  its  lodging  as  much  as 
most  of  the  other  varieties;  but  it  fails  in  yield  from 
the  bundle  or  acre,  and  is  much  harder  to  thrash  by 
hand,  than  any  other  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  The 
farmers  in  this  section,  have  pretty  generally  ceased 
to  cultivate  it.  The  varieties  which  are  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  among  them,  are  the  red  bald,  red 
and  white  bearded,  and  a  bearded  variety,  called  the 
crate  wheat,  which  has  been  lately  introduced  among 
us,  and  is  very  highly  recommended  by  those  who 
have  tried  it. — For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  much  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  bearded  wheats,  as  I  have 
as  yet  been  able  to  raise  as  good  crops  of  the  red  bald, 
as  any  of  my  neighbors  have  of  the  others.  I  give  it 
the  preference,  from  its  being  the  pleasantest  to  work 
among. 

The  above  statement  and  remarks  are  drawn  from 
but  a  short  and  limited  experience  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  are  offered  to  the  public,  with  the  hope, 
that  some  one  more  acquainted  and  better  able  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject,  may  be  induced  to  take 
it  up.  W. 

Yales  CO.  blh  March,  1831. 


SOR'SlC-aiiTVRJS. 


Maplb  Sugar. — In  the  little  town  of  Wilmington, 
Ver.  no  less  than  33,000  pounds  of  Sugar  have  been 
manufactured  in  one  year,  and  a  town  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  the  name  we  do  not  recollect, 
has  manufactured  42,000  pounds.  Even  in  this 
town,  many  of  our  farmers  manufacture  large  quanti- 
ties. In  Westmoreland,  many  farmers  produce  half 
a  ion. — One  farmer  in  Gilsum  has  made  2200  lbs. 
In  Maine,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  whole  State  might 
be  supplied — so  in  Vermont.  Maple  Sugar  when  re- 
fined, is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  best  refined  from 
the  West  Indies. — Keene  Sent. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

Mr.  Smith:  Columbia,  So.  Ca.March  16,1331. 

Dear  Sir, — Any  thing  that  may  have  a  tendency 
to  the  improvement  of  our  fruit  trees,  their  health 
and  permanency  cannot  be  devoid  of  interest  any 
where;  but  it  must  be  so  particularly  in  a  country 
like  this  that  is  comparatively  new.  Mere  specula- 
tions, even,  are  not  to  be  despised  when  they  are 
grounded  on  apparantly  sound  or  plausible  reasoning. 
I  make,  therefore,  no  apology  for  offering  you  for  pub- 
lication a  few  crude  observations  on  the  probable  ad- 
vantages of  renewing  our  fruit  trees  by  means  of 
seeds,  and  I  wish  particularly  to  apply  them  to  the 
grapevine. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  go  the  whole  length   in   the 
theory,  if  not  originated,  at  least  powerfully  support- 
ed by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  the  justly  celebrated  Presi- 
dent of  the  Horticultural   Society  of  England,  that 
trees  propagated  by  grafts,  layers  and  cuttings  fully 
partake  of  the  natural   length  of  life  of  the  parent 
stock,  and  finally  decay  as  the  parent  does,  without 
deriving  all  the  advantages  that  are  expected  from 
the  renewed  life  produced  by  the  above  named  means. 
Without  opposing  opinions  emanating  from  so  high  a 
source,  or  giving  them  my  full  and  entire  assent,  I 
may, perhaps,  without  undue  presumption,  still  doubt 
a  little  as  to  their  fullest  extent.     We  must,  howe- 
ver, admit  that  the  means  which  nature  uses  com- 
monly for  the  propagation  of  the  numberless  genera 
and  species  of  plants,  by  seeds,  must  be  the  best,  and 
that  any  other  mode,  however  successful  it  may  be, 
must   fall  somewhat  short  of  the  perfection  of  the 
most  natural  one.     It  is  not  amiss   to  notice  here, 
however,  that  what  we  consider  perfection  in  fruit 
for  the  use  of  man,  is  sometimes  very  different  from 
that  perfection  which  nature  always  aims  at,  viz.  the 
production  of  perfect  seeds.     The  effect  of  long  and 
careful  cultivation  has  in  many  cases  been  that  of 
suppressing  the  seeds  in  fruits  as  we  find  in   several 
kinds  of  potatoes,  both  the  '"Convovulus  Batata"  and 
the  "Solanum  tuberosum,"  as  also  of  several  grapes, 
as  the  "Seedless  Corinth,"  the  "Sultana"  and  others; 
by  which,  though  they  are  rendered  more  desirable  for 
the  table,  and  are  therefore   looked  upon  as  perfected 
by  culture,  they  are  in  truth,  according  to   nature's 
views,  degenerated.     It  may  also  be  owing  to  this 
long  state  of  cultivation  in  many  of  the  European 
and  other  foreign  grapevines,  that  their  wood  is  pithy 
and  weak,  forming  at  best  only  low  and  weakly  vines 
when  compared  with  our  stronger  and  more  vigorously 
growing  natives.     The  usual  effect  of  long  culture  is 
certainly  to  diminish   not  only  the  size,  but  also  the 
number  of  seeds  in  the  berries  of  the  grape,  by  which 
they  are  truly  rendered  more  pleasant  for  the  table, 
although  impaired  for  their   natural  uses.     Some   of 
them  have  probably  been  propagated  by  means  of  cut- 
tings and  layers  more  than  one  or  even  two  thousand 
years,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  if  Mr.  Knight's  theory 
be  true,  that  they  have  lost  much  of  that  vigor  which 
is  so  remarkable  in  that  family  of  plants  in  their  na- 
tive state.     Whether  this  theory  is  correct  in  its  ful- 
lest extent  or  not,  it  will  not  probably  be   disputed 
that  there  must  be  considerable  advantages  of  renew- 
ing our  valuable  fruit  trees  and  principally  the  vines 
by  raising  them  from  seed.     It  will  be  objected  that 
fruit  raised  from  seed,  is  seldom  equal  to  that  from 
which  the  seed  was  obtained.     Although  this  is  un- 
doubtedly   true,  it  must  be   admitted   as  equally  so, 
that  all  the  fine  varieties  are  chiefly  due  to  this  mode 
of  producing  new  varieties  which  are,  moreover,  pro- 
bably perfected  by  culture.     That  the  raising  of  fruit 
trees  and  vines  by  means  of  seeds   requires  time,  ex- 
pense, attention,  and  perseverance,  I  cannot  deny;  but 
is  there  any  thing  of  value  in  this  woild  that  can  be 
obtained  without  them?   Among  the  vines  raised  from 
seed,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  are  male  plants 
which  produce  no  fruit;  these,  however,  need  not  be 


lost;  for  they  may  be  used  (as  also  the  fruit  bearing 
ones  that  are  worthless  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit,) 
for  stocks  for  grafting  the  desirable  ones  upon. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  difficulties  attendingf 
the  sending  objects  of  this  kind  from  this  place,  are 
so  great  as  to  be  discouraging;  else  I  should  have 
thought  in  time  of  sending  you  a  quantity  of  grape 
seed  for  distribution,  which  I  have  saved  from  my  last 
crop.  I  should  do  it  even  now,  late  as  it  is,  were  it 
not  that  the  conveyance  by  the  stage  is  totally  unsafe 
and  very  expensive  withal.  Should  it  be  desirable, 
however,  I  intend  saving  a  quantity  next  summer  and 
forwarding  them  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
tion. 

If  you  think,  sir,  these  desultory  observations  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  the  "American  Farmer,"  I  beg  you 
will  have  them  inserted,  which  may  per  chance  be 
productive  of  some  good,  which  is  the  only  object, 
dear  sir,  of  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  Herbemont. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
List  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  calculated  for  Gar- 
den Borders,  for  Shiibberies,  ^c,  with  short  de- 
scriptions.   By  M.  Floy,  Nurseryman. 
(Concluded  from  page  4.) 

Pinks,  (Dianthus,)  or  Garden  Pinks.  The  Pink 
and  its  various  varieties  are  well  known  to  the  gar- 
dens. The  florists  have  many  beautiful  sorts,  some 
of  them  with  great  names,  and  high  prices,  they  are 
deservedly  great  favorites,  and  ever  will  be  so  on  ac- 
count of  their  beauty  and  fine  scent.  They  are  the 
pride  of  June,  are  easily  cultivated,  and  very  hardy. 
The  China  Pink,  Dianthus  Chinensis  is  raised  from 
seeds,  and  flowers  the  first  year,  although  the  roots 
will  stand  several  years.  There  are  many  beautiful 
varieties  raised  from  seed,  and  with  care  will  gene- 
rally produce  the  same  kinds  again.  (See  Carnation.) 

Primula  ndgaris,  or  common  Primrose,  native  of 
Britain.  It  does  not  stand  our  winters  without  pro- 
tection under  frames.  The  double  floweringkinds,  of 
which  there  are  three  or  four  kinds,  are  very  beautiful. 

Primula  polyanthus,  a  choice  forest  flower,  of  which 
a  great  many  fine  sorts  are  named  in  the  florists'  cata- 
logues; they  are  very  beautiful,  but  require  the  pro- 
tection of  frames  and  glasses  in  this  country. 

Podophyllum  peltatum.  May  apple,  by  some  called 
Mandrakes;  native  in  shady  wood,  generally  on  moist 
ground;  New  England  to  Carolina;  flowers  white, 
the  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  plum,  and  eatable.  It  is  a 
curious  plant  with  long  palmated  leaves,  and  is  worth 
a  place  in  the  garden,  being  easily  cultivated. 

Polygala  Scneka,  Seneka  snake  root;  native  on  the 
sides  of  hills,  and  in  dry  woods,  in  Canada,  and 
throughout  the  Alleghany  mountains:  much  used  in 
medicine,  and  on  that  account  a  plant  or  two  should 
be  introduced  in  the  medical  department. 

Prenanthes  serpcntaria,  lion's  foot,  and  rattlesnake 
weed;  native  on  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carcw 
lina;  found  also  in  Jersey,  a  valuable  medical  plant.  I 
extract  the  following  from  Pursh's  Flora  as  worthy  of 
attention;  flowers  from  August  to  October;  about  two 
feet  high;  flowers  pale  purple.  "This  plant  is  known 
by  the  inhabitants  underthe  name  of  Lion's  foot,  and 
is  in  high  esteem  in  curing  the  bite  of  the  rattle 
snake. 

"During  my  travels  through  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia, I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  a  witness  to  the 
efllcacy  of  this  remedy.  A  man  living  in  Cove  moun- 
tains, near  the  Sweet  spring,  was  bit  in  the  foot  by  a 
Moccasin  snake,  a  species  considered  the  most  dan- 
gerous. An  inflammation  and  swelling  of  his  whole 
leg  took  place  immediately;  but  by  taking  the  milky 
juice  of  this  plant,  boiled  in  milk,  inwardly;  and  ap- 
plying to  the  wound  the  steeped  leaves,  which  were 
very  frequently  changed, he  was  cured  in  a  few  days." 
(Pursh's  Flora,  page  499,  vol.  ii. — Synkinesia  Eqxui- 
lis.)  The  plant  should  be  introduced  into  every  gar- 
den, the  whole  plant,  with  its  curious  sinuated,  palmat- 
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ed  leaves,  and  the  fluwers  growing  in  bunclies,  is  in 
itself  sufficiently  interesting  as  an  ornament  to  the 
garden  independent  of  its  medical  qualities. 

PIdox.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  tribe  of  American 
perennial  flowering  plants;  16  species  are  enumerated 
and  all  of  them  worthy  a  place  in  the  flower  garden; 
most  of  the  species  are  natives  of  the  southern  states; 
but  they  bear  cultivation  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  being  perfectly  hardy. 

Phlox  setacea,  or  moss  Pink,  a  beautiful  little 
spreading  plant;  and  when  in  flower,  the  plant  is 
completely  covered  with  the  blossoms,  which  are  pale 
rose  colored  with  a  purple  star  in  the  centre. 

P.  paiiicnlata:  flowers  purple,  stem  from  three  to 
four  feet  high. 

P.  undiilata,  a  beautiful  plant,  resembling  the  for- 
mer, but  later;  flowers  same  color  as  the  former. 

P.  pi/rami(lalis,  fluwers  a  beautiful  purple;  the 
plant  not  so  tall  as  the  two  former  species. 

P.  lalifolia,  flowers  purple  and  large. 

P.  maculala,  flowers  purplish  violet,  or  purple; 
stem  spotted  with  brown  dots. 

P.  suaveolens,  flowers  white,  sweet  scented  and 
beautiful.  I  have  frequently  seen  a  purple  variety, 
and  sometimes  on  the  same  plant. 

P.  Carolina,  flowers  beautiful  pale  purple,  the  size 
of  P.  suaveolens. 

P.  glaberrima,  flowers  deep  purple. 

P.  speciosa,  flowers  white  with  a  purple  centre. 
They  appear  in  such  abundance  that  they  cover  the 
sliiiib.  This  species  was  found  on  the  plains  of  Co- 
lumbia by  M.  Lewis. 

P.  aristata,  flowers  red  and  sometimes  white. 

P.  divaricata,  flowers  purplish  blue;  plant  of  low 
growth . 

P.  ovata,  flowers  beautiful  reddish  blue. 

P.  slolonifcra,  flowers  blue,  with  a  purple  centre. 
The  whole  tribe  are  easy  of  cultivation,  and  will 
grow  in  any  part  of  the  garden. 

Polemonium  cteruleiim,  or  Greek  Valerian;  a  very 
pretty  perennial  flowering  plant;  native  of  England, 
and  worthy  of  a  good  spot  in  the  flower  garden;  there 
is  a  variety  with  white  flowers  from  the  same  country. 

Polemoniinn  reptans;  a  native  in  the  mountains,  on 
the  side  of  rich  hills  of  Pennsylvania;  fluwers  sky 
blue. 

Rammcvlus  asiaticiis,  a  great  florist's  flower,  who 
enumerates  hundreds  of  varieties  introduced  from  the 
Levant.  Nothing  can  exceed,  in  magnificence,  a  fine 
bed  of  Ranunculuses  of  all  colors,  shades,  and  tints; 
but  the  same  difliculty  attends  their  cultivation  in  this 
country  as  said  before  of  Jnemones.  I  would  advise 
tlie  same  kind  of  management.     (See  Anemone.) 

R.  aconilifol'nis  plenvs,  double  white  mountain  Ra- 
nunculus, or  Fair  Maids  of  France;  this  beautiful 
little  white  flower  is  rather  shy  of  cultivation  here, 
and  can  scarce  be  kept  at  all;  it  might  be  treated  in 
llie  same  way  as  the  Asiatic  Ranunculuses,  but  still, 
being  a  mountain  plant,  our  summers  are  too  long  and 
hot  for  it.     The  roots  frequently  rot  in  summer. 

Rhexia  virginica,  and  two  or  three  other  beautiful 
sorts,  natives,  from  New  York  to  Carolina,  ought  to 
bo  introduced  to  the  American  border,  [a.  b.] 

Rlicum  palmatvm,  Turkey  Rhubarb;  a  very  valua- 
ble medicinal  plant,  at  present  very  scarce,  but  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  generally  cultivated.  The  rhnb;irb 
sold  in  the  shops  is  from  inferior  kimis,  generally  of 
the  two  following  species;  this  kiiid  may  be  known 
from  the  others  by  its  large  palmulcd  or  hand-shaped 
leaves. 

R.  rhiiponlicum,  and  R.  tarlaricum.  These  two 
kinds  arc  the  rhubarb  sold  by  the  druggist,  iuiporlcd 
from  Indi.T,  but  are  very  inferior  to  the  true  Turkey, 
palmaled  kind.  The  plants  aie  jjerfectly  hardy,  and 
there  is  little  need  of  importing  rhubarb;  the  plants 
l)roduce  seeds  well,  and  any  qiiantily  m;iy  be  raised 
ill  this  country;  they  are  as  har<ly  as  dock  roots. 

/{.  undidnhim  rompaclum,  hijliridwn.  These  three 
kinds  are  generally  cultivated,  and  the  steins  of  the 
loaves  used  for   tarts,  which  are  very  fine  eating,  by 


some  preferred  to  gooseberry  tarts.  They  are  worth 
cultivating  for  culinary  purposes. 

Ritdbeckia  purpurea,  a  very  ornamental  showy  pe- 
rennial; flowers  large,  rays  purple,  centre  brown,  na- 
tive on  the  mountains  from  Virginia  to  Florida. 

R.  fulgida;  rays  dark  orange  colored,  centre  deep 
purple;  native,  mountains  and  woods,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Carolina.  The  above,  with  several  other 
fine  sorts,  may  obtain  a  place  in  the  garden;  they  are 
easily  cultivated. 

Sarraccnia  pnpurea,  side  saddle  flower;  a  native  of 
our  swamps,  generally  abounding  with  water;  as  it  is 
a  very  curious  plant  the  leaves  resemble  pitchers,  and 
are  usually  full  of  water.  The  flower  has  a  curious 
appearance.  The  plant  may  be  grown  in  wet  moss 
for  their  curiosity,  occasionally  watered. 

Solidago,  or  Golden  rod;  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many  native  sorts;  these,  with  the  asters,  constitute 
the  principal  flowers  of  the  fall.  In  Europe  they 
find  a  place  in  the  flower  gardens;  we  have  them 
here  wild  all  over  the  country. 

Sansiiinaria  Canadensis,  or  Blood  root;  the  flowers 
are  white,  the  root  of  a  blood  red;  it  is  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  worth  attention;  a  native  of  the  woods  in 
low  places  from  Canada  to  Florida. 

Scutellaria  lateriflora,  a  skull  cap;  the  flowers  are 
small,  blue,  and  grow  in  racemes,  or  long  bunches.  As 
this  is  the  famous  plant  said  to  be  a  certain  cure  for 
hydrophobia,  or  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  as  there  are 
several  other  species  scattered  over  the  country,  the 
true  kind  may  be  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the 
description  of  the  flowers,  growing  in  racemes;  the 
plant  is  found  generally  in  meadows,  and  by  the  side 
of  brooks,  from  Canada  to  Carolina;  the  flowers  ap- 
pear from  July  to  September,  and  plants  may  be  taken 
up  with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  and  planted  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  garden.  They  are  easily  cultivated,  also, 
by  seeds. 

Spigelia  Marylandica,  pink  root;  a  beautiful  pe- 
rennial, with  large  scarlet  flowers;  native  from  Mary- 
land to  Carolina,  on  the  edges  of  woods,  in  rich  moist 
soil;  this  plant  is  highly  deserving  a  place  in  the  gar- 
den, although  it  requires  protection  here  during  the 
winter;  it  is,  and  has  long  been,  highly  esteemed, 
and  the  roots  under  the  name  of  pink  root,  sold  m  the 
shops  as  a  certain  cure  for  worms  in  children. 

Spirccajilipendida  plena,  a  beautiful  double,  white, 
flowering  perennial,  native  of  Britain. 

Spiresa  ubnaria.  Meadow  sweet,  queen  of  the  mea- 
dows; also  native  of  Britain,  both  deserving  a  place 
in  the  garden  for  its  sweet  flowers. 

Spira:a  arunciis,  native  of  the  mountains,  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Georgia;  flowers  white,  a  very  elegant  plant, 
quite  hardy. 

Spircea  lobala,  a  beautiful  perennial  plant,  flowers 
red,  in  large  clusters;  native  in  meadows,  Virginia  to 
Carolina,  quite  hardy  and  easily  cultivated. 

Hpircca  trifoliata,  native  in  shady  ivoods,  and  on 
bogs, from  Canada  to  Florida,  principally  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  thereof;  flowers  large,  white  and  showy, 
and  easily  cultivated. 

2'radescunlia  Virginica,  an  old  resident  of  the  gar- 
dens, carried  from  this  country  to  Europe,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  esteemed  for  its  curious  blue  flow- 
ers. There  are  two  pretty  varieties,  one  with  pure 
white  flowers. 

Tradcscanlia  rosea,  flowers,  rose  colored,  and  very 
handsome;  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Georgia;  but 
(jiiite  hardy  here  and  readily  cultivated. 

Trillium.  The  Trilliuuis  are  a  curious  and  beauti- 
ful tribe,  very  ornaineutal.  The  flowers  are  univer- 
sally cjf  three  petals,  anil  the  leaves  grow  in  threes; 
calli-d  by  botanists  trijhliule — probably  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  name  Trilliuiu  is  derived;  being  all 
native  of  shady  woods  and  swamps.  They  are  cul- 
tivated in  the  common  garden  soil,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  planted  in  the  American  border.  I  shall 
enumerate  all  the  known  species,  some  or  other  of 
the  kinds  may  be  fdund  in  all  our  low  woody  swami)S, 
or  on  the  borders  of  them. 


T.  sessile,  native  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina; 
flowering  in  April  and  May;  the  flower  a  dark  choco- 
late brown;  very  purple. 

T.  petiolatmn,  not  generally  known  here;  the  plant 
was  found  by  M.  Lewis,  on  the  waters  of  the  Koos- 
koosky;  flowers  resemble  the  first  species;  leaves 
very  much  \\ke  plnntago  mnjor. 

T.  pictum,  native  of  high  mountains  from  Canada 
to  Carolina,  in  bogs;  flowers  with  purple  veins  at  the 
bottom;  berry  scarlet. 

T.  ovatxim,  native  of  Columbia  river;  discovered 
by  M.  Lewis;  not  much  known  here;  flowers  pale 
pur|)le. 

T.  cernum,  native  in  shady,  rocky  situations,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  particularly  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia;  flowers  in  May; 
petals  white;  berries  purple.  This  may  be  consider- 
ed the  largest  of  the  genus. 

T.  erectmn,  native  in  boggy  soil,  Pennsylvania  to 
Carolina;  flowers  in  May,  dark  purple,  sometimes 
white,  changing  to  red,  with  a  red  germ;  berries  al- 
most black. 

T.  pumiliim,  native  of  Pine  woods  in  Carolina; 
flowers  deep  flesh  color. 

3'.  obovatwn,  native  of  Canada  near  Montreal; 
flowers  dark  rose  colored,  probably  white  when  first 
opening. 

T.  pendxdum,  native  of  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; flowers  April  and  May;  petals  of  a  dirty  white 
with  netted  veins. 

T.  grandijlorum,  on  the  mountains  and  rocky  banks 
of  rivers,  Virginia  to  Carolina;  flowers  in  May,  large, 
white;  berries  dark  purple. 

Veronica  spicata,  flowers  blue,  in  long  spikes,  and 
a  very  pretty  perennial;  native  of  Europe. 

Veronica  P'irginica,  flowers  white,  growing  in 
spikes;  and  handsome;  native  on  the  mountains  and 
hills,  in  sunny  exposures,  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  a  variety  said  to  grow  in  the  mountains 
in  Virginia,  with  purple  flowers,  aud  growing  rery 
tall. 

Verbena  bracteosa,  a  beautiful  little  perennial,  of 
low  growth,  and  covered  with  handsome  light  purple 
flowers;  native  in  Kentucky,  and  the  Illinois;  quite 
hardy,  and  easily  cultivated. 

Viola  odorata,  sweet  violet;  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  the  spring;  perfuming  our  gardens  with  their 
fragrance;  flowers  while;  native  of  Britain. 

Viola  odorala,  florc  pleno  pnrpurea,\\ie  double  blue 
sweet  violet,  requires  protection  in  the  winter;  but  their 
fragrance  and  beauty  deserve  a  little  trouble;  the 
double  white  variety  is  not  so  well  know  n  here,  but 
ought  to  be  introduced.  Of  American  violets  there 
are  above  twenty  sorts;  many  of  them  should  be  cul- 
tivated. 

Yucca filamentosa,  a  very  stately  |ilant,  with  spikes 
of  large  white  bell-flowers,  growing  from  si.\  to  eight 
feet  high;  a  native  from  Virginia  to  Florida;  the 
plant  is  easily  cultivated,  and  very  hardy. 

Dionea  muscipula ,X cims's  ^y  trap.  This  little  deli- 
cate curious  plant,  with  leaves  in  the  form  of  a  rat 
trap,  which  spring  up  and  catch  the  poor  flies  that 
trespass  upon  them.  'J'he  flowers  are  pretty  large 
for  so  small  a  jilant;  native  of  moss  bogs  in  North 
Carolina,  and  has  nut  been  found,  i  believe,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country. 

Bulbous  Roots. — 1  shall  enumerate  such  kinds 
as  are  most  worthy  of  altenliun,  and  generally  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens;  many  of  them  are  well  known 
and  nei'd  little!  description,  but  I  wish  to  call  partioa- 
lar  attention  to  some  of  our  native  lilies,  which  may 
be  had  liir  the  trouble  nf  digging  up  and  planting. 

Ihjacinlh  and  'Pidips,  of  which  florists  enumerate 
hundreds  of  varieties  by  the  fanciers:  they  are  im- 
ported fnim  Holland  every  year;  a  choice  flower  gar- 
den ought  to  he  ornamented  with  them. 

.'N'Viinsii/s,  several  species  and  varieties. 

Crocuses,  ('ruwn  Imperials,  .\niaryllis,  &.C. 

Polianthes  tulicrosa,  called  Tiiheroses,  have  beauti- 
ful sweet  scented  white  flow  ers,  sending  up  a  spike  of 
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flowers  three  feet  high,  and  perfuming  the  air  around 
them;  the  roou  should  be  taken  up  w  the  fall  and 
kept  dry,  until  May,  when  they  should  be  planted 
again;  the  frost  will  kill  the  roots  if  left  out  in  the 
garden. 

Dahlia,  or  Gewgiana.  This  is  a  most  splendid, 
showy  tribe  of  flowers,  and  the  florists  in  Kurope 
enumerated  hundreds  of  varieties,  but  as  the  choice 
double  kinds  are  the  only  ones  worth  attention,  and 
as  new  sorts  appear  of  finer  quality,  the  old  kinds  are 
rejected  to  give  room  for  their  new  comers.  The 
roots  should  be  taken  up,  and  receive  the  same  atten- 
tion as  the  Tuberose  roots  mentioned  before,  namely, 
to  plant  them  in  the  spring  and  lake  them  up  in  No- 
vember, as  the  frost  will  kill  them;  the  root  was  first 
carried  to  Europe  Irom  Mexico;  hence,  America 
claims  their  origin.  As  a  few  names  of  some  of  the 
finer  kinds  cultivated  here,  might  be  acceptable,  I 
subjoin  a  list  of  a  few  kinds  that  flowered  here  last 
summer  as  deserving  of  notice. 

Dmible  Daldia;  1st,  ghiia  fiorum  supreme,  grows 
taller  than  any  other  kind  I  have  seen,  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  flowers  very  large  and  double,  of  a  fine 
rose  red  color.  2d,  Beauty  supreme,  very  double,  not 
quite  so  tall  as  the  former,  flowers  red,  with  a  Uttle 
white.  3d,  Furple  superb,  a  very  beautiful  double 
purple,  grows  pretty  high.  4th,  Miller's  George  tlte 
4th,  this  has  a  very  fine  rich  scarlet  color,  not  quite 
so  tall  as  the  former.  5th,  Sans  rivale,  not  quite  so 
fine  a  scarlet  as  the  former,  tith,  Speciossissima,  a 
fine  double  purple.  7lh,  Camelliflura,  a  beautiful 
double  orange.  8lh,  Prince  Leopold,  a  beautiful  dou- 
ble, dark  purple.  9lh,  PulchcUa,  a  double  light  pur- 
ple. 10th,  Rubella, a.  double  red.  llth,  French  bright 
yellow,  a  lively  yellow  with  reddish  centre,  very 
showy.  12th,  iiulphur  superb,  a  most  beautiful  and 
full  double  yellow,  very  regular.  13th,  Jilata  trijiora, 
rather  dwarf,  about  three  feet  high,  flowers  double, 
and  generally  growing  in  threes.  14th,  Princess  vic- 
toria, this  is  a  very  dwarf  sort,  growing  about  two 
feet  high,  and  producing  flowers  all  over  the  plant;  a 
very  desirable  kind.  "The  roots,  when  planted, ought 
to  have  a  good  rich  border,  and  the  tall  kinds  ought 
to  have  good  stout  poles,  well  let  down  in  the  ground, 
to  tie  up  the  stems  as  they  grow  up,  or  the  high 
winds  would  break  them  down. 

Lilies. 

Lilium  candidum,  or  commfin  white  lily;  a  well 
known  and  ever  esteemed  iniiabitant  of  all  the  gar- 
dens, esteemed  for  its  long,  white,  sweet  scented 
flowers. 

L.  bidbiferum,  orange  lily,  now  almost  superseded 
by  the  ne.\t  species. 

L.  tigrinum,  tiger  spotted  lily;  native  of  China, 
but  very  readily  cultivated  and  quite  hardy.  The 
flowers  are  very  large  and  beautiful,  red  and  spotted, 
the  inside  of  the  flower  having  tlie  variety  of  color  of 
the  spotted  Tiger;  hence  the  name. 

L.  snipcrbum,  native  of  all  our  meadows  from  Ca- 
nada to  Virginia,  a  very  superb  lily;  the  flower  spike 
often  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  having  from  twen- 
ty to  fifty  flowers;  a  beautiful  lily,  as  it  is  a  native  of 
black  swampy  soil,  it  ought  to  be  planted  in  the  Ame- 
rican border. 

L.  Canadensc,  the  flowers  are  more  inclined  to  yel- 
low, and  do  not  roll  back  like  the  former  species,  in 
other  respects  much  like  it;  more  frequently  found  in 
Canada,  but  is  found  as  I'ar  down  as  Virginia;  same 
treatment  as  the  former,  [a.  b.] 

L.  Catesbcei,  a  very  pretty  little  southern  species; 
native  from  Virginia,  but  more  frequently  in  Carolina, 
in  low  sandy  meadows.  The  flowers  scarlet,  spotted 
with  yellow  and  brown;  probably  will  require  a  little 
protection  here  from  our  severe  frosts. 

L.  Pennsyhanicum,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.  Flower  scarlet  yellow  at  the  base,  with 
dark  spots. 

L.  Phiitdelphicum,  native  in  woods  and  meadows, 
from  Canada  to  Virginia,  a  beautiful  low  plant  about 


three  feet  high,  flowers  large  scarlet,  yellow  near  the 
bottom  with  dark  spots;  most  generally  found  with 
one  flower,  sometimes  with  two  or  three,  not  so  fre- 
quent; this  species  may  be  known  from  any  of  the 
others  by  the  petals  ending  at  the  bottom  narrow,  or 
as  it  is  called,  clawed  (unguiculatus.) 

Grythronium  lunceoliitwm,  denscanis,  or  yellow 
dog's  tooth,  violet;  native  in  woods  near  the  roots  of 
trees,  very  abundant  from  Canada  to  Virginia;  flowers 
early  in  May;  the  roots  are  very  small,  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  dog's  tooth,  and  not  very  easy  to  be 
found,  except  when  they  are  in  flower.  The  leaves 
are  curiously  spotted. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  beautiful  native  plants 
that  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  I  am  afraid  by 
giving  a  larger  list,  I  might  intimidate  the  young  gar- 
dener. At  some  other  time  I  may  enlarge  the  list.  I 
hope  to  succeed  in  introducing  to  the  notice  of  our 
youth,  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  and  study  of  the 
beautiful  pioduction  of  our  native  Flora.  On  exami- 
nation of  the  above  list,  the  Anjerican  reader  will 
probably  be  surprised  to  find  that  more  than  three 
Iburths  of  the  beautiful  flowers  so  highly  prized  in  Eu- 
ropean gardens,  are  actually  natives  of  his  own  coun- 
try, and  many  of  them  perhaps  growing  on  his  own 
farm.  Many  of  the  kinds  destined  for  the  border, 
which  1  call  the  American  border,  are  very  highly  es- 
teemed in  Europe,  and  can  scarce  be  kept  there  with 
all  their  care.  As  botany,  particularly  the  medicinal 
part,  should  be  familiar  to  all  our  students  of  medi- 
cine, as  well  as  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  Doctors  of 
Law,  and  why  not  to  all  our  youth  generally?  And 
here  I  would  particularly  remark,  leim  the  pimts  by 
their  proper  names;  they  may  seem  rather  diflicult 
at  first,  but  custom  will  render  them  quite  familiar. 
You  will  then  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
all  nations  can  understand  you,  as  the  names  are  uni- 
versally known  in  all  countries,  and  get  over  the  di- 
fficulty which  often  exists  of  calling  the  same  plant 
by  ditt'erent  names,  causing  confusion  at  home,  and 
being  totally  unintelligible  abroad;  some  of  the  com- 
mon technical  names  in  use,  are  generally  invented  by 
the  first  settlers,  or  the  Indians;  rather  come  up  to  the 
universal  standard  of  the  scientific  names  at  once,  not 
descend  to  the  common  barbarous  names  of  the  igno- 
rant; and  if  you  only  learn  the  proper  name  and  cha- 
racter of  a  plant  a  day,  you  will  soon  acquire  a  fund 
of  useful  knowledge,  which  the  more  you  are  ac- 
quainted with,  the  more  you  will  wish  to  know.  The 
study  is  innocent,  healthy,  and  instructive  to  the 
mind.  To  conclude,  many  of  the  names  of  our  fruit 
trees  and  shrubs  are  now  commonly  called  by  their 
proper  names,  such  as  Magnolia,  J}z.ill.t,Jindromcd-i, 
Rhododendron,  &.c.  I'he  task  is  easier  than  may  be 
generally  supposed;  and  it  will  raise  the  American 
character.  A  country  abounding  with  Flora's  finest 
gifts,  ought  to  possess  a  people  worthy  of  it.  If  any 
thing  I  have  said,  or  may  say,  shall  contribute  to  this 
desirable  acquirement,  I  shall  be  amply  compensated 
for  having  bestowed  my  mite  towards  it.  If  oppor- 
tunity should  occur,  and  my  time  permit,  I  intend  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  to  make  a  se- 
lection of  choice  kinds  for  the  garden,  from  the  Babel 
of  names,  three  fourths  of  which  may  be  dispensed 
with.  A  select  assortuient  of  valuable  kinds  only, 
should  be  cultivated;  the  same  soil  and  the  same  care 
will  produce  the  finer  sorts  that  are  required  for  the 
inferior. 

How  to  prepire  a  border,  cilled  the  Amcricin  Bor- 
der, for  the  reception  of  such  plants  in  the  list  mirked 

A.  B. 

1st.  The  border  should  face  directly  to  the  nm-th, 
the  south  side  screened  from  the  sun  by  a  close  board 
fence.  2d.  The  soil  should  be  taken  out  one  foot 
deep  and  carted  away;  the  border  about  five  feet 
wide.  3.  Prepare  a  composition  of  soil  to  fill  up  the 
border  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  high;  get  from 
the  low  parts  of  the  mountains,  rotten  vegetable  b'ack 
moidd,  which  may  be  found  every  where  in  hollows 
and  near  rocks;  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  bl  ,ck 


swamp  moidd,  if  a  little  sandy  all  the  better,  if  not, 
add  to  it  about  one  eighth  of  good  clean  river  sand, 
and  about  one  fourth  of  very  rotten  manure;  mix  this 
composition  well  together  by  turning  it  over  three  or 
four  times;  and  then  fill  up  the  border  about  three 
inches  higher  than  before.  On  the  back  part  of  the 
border  may  be  planted  Rhododendrons,  Jlzalins,  Kal- 
miis,  Jlndromedas,  &c.,  with  several  other  beautifu 
shrubs  from  the  swamps;  when  the  border  is  planted 
it  may  be  covered  with  the  sphagnum,  or  swamp 
moss,  which  will  preserve  the  roots  from  frost,  as 
well  as  to  keep  the  roots  moist.  While  on  the  sub- 
ject of  borders,  I  would  advise  a  border  to  be  kept  for 
plants  of  a  medicinal  character  only,  where  all  the 
plants  useful  in  Domestic  Medicine  may  be  kept;  and 
let  every  plant  be  labeled  with  the  proper  name,  so 
as  to  make  every  one  in  the  family  acquainted  with 
it;  this  may  be  very  important,  lest  mistakes  should 
occur,  when  wanted  for  use  in  a  hurry.  The  best 
labels  are  made  out  of  pine  or  cypress  shingles;  if 
rubbed  over  with  white  lead  the  name  may  be  writ- 
ten with  a  black  lead  pencil  when  wet,  and  will  last 
for  years. 

This  border  might  be  either  on  the  east  or  west 
side  of  the  garden,  about  seven  feet  wide,  each  kind 
kept  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other. 

Michael  Flof. 

JVew  York,  Feb.  1S3I. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
PRUNING  PEACH  TREES. 

One  remark  will  be  offered  as  to  the  mode  of  prun- 
ing. This  ought  to  be  cft'ected  by  heading  down, 
that  is  cut  off  all  the  top,  to  within  5  or  6  feet  of  the 
ground  once  in  four  years  at  least;  no  injury  will  re- 
sult, but  more  healthy  and  vigorous  wood  will  be 
formed  and  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  be  produced; 
as  peach  trees  seldom  bear  more  than  one  or  two  years 
in  succession,  the  succeeding  spring  after  a  bearing 
year  should  be  selected  to  perform  the  operation. 
Young  wood  will  then  be  produced,  and  if  the  season 
be  favorable,  yield  a  good  supply  of  fruit  the  next 
year,  as  the  second  year's  growth  is  that  which 
mostly,  if  not  always,  produces  fruit  in  the  peach 
tree.  The  evils  of  a  contrary  course  of  pruning 
consist  in  the  limbs  towards  the  bottom  of  the  tree 
becoming  sickly  and  dying;  the  top  running  up  so 
high  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  wind  and  consequently 
being  broken  off,  and  often  splitting  the  trunk  to  the 
bottom  and  affording  a  less  quantity  of  fruit  and  that 
of  an  inferior  quality.  No  better  time  fur  pruning 
peach  trees  perhaps  can  be  selected  than  about  the  1st 
of  June.  The  mode  and  time  of  pruning  may  ap- 
pear to  those  who  have  never  made  the  attempt  at 
variance  with  their  ideas;  but  it  is  experience,  not 
theory,  that  has  dictated  the  above  remarks. 

Seth  Davis. 

J<'eu:ton,  March  I,  1S31. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
EVERGREENS. 

We  cultivate  plants  with  a  view  to  their  rarity,  as 
well  as  to  their  beauty.  Through  much  of  the 
Genesee  country,  evergreens  are  rare;  and  these,  to 
the  eye  of  taste,  are  particularly  pleasing  in  winter; 
more  pleasing  when  distributed  by  the  band  of  man, 
round  his  dwelling,  than  when  seen  in  the  forest — not 
that  cultivated  plants  are  more  beautiful,  but  fewer 
and  rarer. 

Evergreens,  in  the  colour  of  their  leaves,  vary  ex- 
ceedingly. Jindromeda  colyculata  preserves  through 
winter,  a  fine  green,  in  the  thick  shelter  of  hemlock 
swainps;  but  it  changes  to  a  rustj'  brown  in  the  open 
marsh.  The  unsheltered  leaves  of  the  red  cedar,  are 
also  greatly  discoloured;  and  the  hemlock,  in  open 
situations,  is  a  pale  olive  green.  In  unchanging  ver- 
dure and  brightness,  I  have  seen  no  tree  that  excels 
the  balsam  fir. 

'J  he  genus  Pinus  may  be  divided  into  three  sec- 
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tions.  1.  The  ;)mcs,— several  leaves  in  a  sheath. 
^  The  firs  and  spnices.— leaves  single,  somewhat 
distichally  or  cylindrically  arranged  on  the  branches. 
3    The  larches,— \e3\es  deciduous. 

1  The  white  pine,  {Pinus  strobvs)  preserves  Us 
colour  well  through  the  winter,  and  the  length  and 
silkiness  of  its  leaves,  places  it  first  on  our  list.  1  he 
Norwav  pine  (improperly  so  called,  tor  it  is  not  a  na- 
tive of'Europe,)  is  also  a  fine  tree;  and  grows  on  the 
hio-h  lands,  in  the  southern  parts  of  our  district.  It 
is  "the  Pmus  monticola  of  Muhlenberg.  Pimts  vana- 
hilis  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  tree,  with  leaves  four  or 
five  inches  long.  Other  species  would  add  to  ttie 
varied  appearance  of  the  shrubbery. 

"  1  recur  to  the  balsam  fir,  (Pimis  baUamea.)  It 
is  surprisino-,  that  the  late  .2.  Parmentier  declared 
that  "this  is  the  only  large  evergreen  which  succeeds 
in  this  latitude."  I  cannot  account  for  the  mistake. 
Floy  remarks,  that  these  trees,  when  taken  from  the 
mountain,  seldom  succeed,  unless  placed  in  a  nurse^ 
ry  —This  is  true,  when  set  out  in  grass  plats,  and 
left  to  themselves.  In  droughts,  grass  lands  become 
comparatively  dry,  while  cultivated  soils  remain  moist. 
I  planted  several  from  a  swamp,  in  Hccior,— rather 
shallow,*  as  most  evergreens  ought  to  be  planted,  and 
laid  round  plenty  of  old  hay  to  keep  the  roots  moist 
and  cool,  and  to  destroy  the  grass.  With  this  treat- 
ment, nearly  half  the  trees  grew. 

The  silver  fir,  {Pinus  picea)  of  Europe,  is  very 
eletrant;  and  even  clumps  of  our  hemlock,  {Ptmis 
canadensis)  should  appear  in  extensive  shrubberies. 
Those  from  open  grounds  will  be  the  best;  having 
better  roots— having  better  tops,  tliat  is,  having  dense 
foliage,  which  clothes  them  from  the  ground  upward, 
■  and  which  no  knife  should  touch.  In  this  case,  taste 
and  success  are  inseparable.  Hemlocks  which  have 
<rrown  in  thick  woods,  generally  die  when  the  other 
trees  are  cut  away,  having  nothing  to  shield  their 
trunks  from  the  heat.  /•      j      r 

The  black  spruce,  (Piniis  nigra)  is  found  a  tew 
miles  from  Ithaca,  and  in  some  mountainous  districts 
of  Pennsylvania.     Last  season,  I  applied   for   it  at 
three  great   nurseries,   without   success.      Its   dark 
o-reen  foliage  makes  a  fine  appearance  in  winter. 
°  Finns  ahies,  from  Norway,  of  a  bright  green,  well 
merits  a  place  beside  our  red   spruce,  with  a  denser 
foliao-e.     The  white  spruce,  (Pimis  alba)  abounds  in 
several  swamps  of  the  Genesee  country.     I  took  two 
small  plants  of  this  tree  from  a  morass,  two  or  three 
miles  N.  E.  of  Geneva;  and/vrapping  bog  moss  round 
the  roots,  (which  had  never  touched  bottom,)  planted 
them  in  the  garden.     The  moss  supplied  them  with 
moisture  till  their  roots  were  adapted  to  a  harder  soil; 
and  I  observed  no  diminution  of  vigor,  notwilhstand- 
m"  the  extraordinary  change  of   situation.     I   pre- 
fer small  seedlings  to  larger  plants  of  stunted  growth. 
3.  These  are  not  evergreens;  but   the   European 
larch.  {Pimts  larix)  I  find  to  be  vigorous  and  hardy. 

Tlie  genus  Tlinyn  includes  the  white  cedar  ot  our 
swamps,  (TTiJiya  occidcntalis)  and  the  Chinese  Ar- 
bor vita  (T7u(i/«  oricntalis.)  The  latter  preserves  a 
lietter  green  in  winter;  but  our  species  appears  the 
more  vigorous.  The  white  cedar,  like  the  wlute 
spruce,  and  the  red  larch,  in  our  district,  grows  natu- 
rally, in  swamps;  but  spreads  on  the  dryest  hills, 
wlien  no  longer  imprisoned  by  other  trees.  It  is  very 
ornamental. 

Our  red  cedar,  (.hmiperus  virgmtana)  deserves 
further  notice.  Though  a  native  of  the  precipitous 
banks  of  our  lakes,  1  have  seen  one  tree  in  a  swamp 
of  the  outlet  above  Waterloo.  This  shows  that  it  is 
also  indiflerent  to  soil.  By  the  thick  forest,  tliis 
species  was  long  confined  to  the  banks  ot  the  Cayuga, 
near  this  place:  hut  it  now  spreads  eastward,  into  tiie 
open  woods,  in  consequence  of  the  scattering  of  the 
seeds  by  birds.  Some  years  ago,  I  strewed  more  than 
a  peck  of  those  seeds  in  a  neglected  field;  and  many 
young  trees  have  arisen  from  that  sowing.     The  old 


trees  aff'ord  food  and  shelter  to  the  gluttonous  cedar 
bird,  which,  in  consequence,  visit  our  fruit  trees  in 
o-reater  numbers;  but  this  evil  admits  of  a  remedy. 

Of  this  genus,  is  the  common  juniper,  {Junipcnts 
communis)  remarkable  for  its  varied  forms;— some- 
times upright,  like  a  post,— and  sometimes  with  hori- 
zontal branches  near  the  ground,  rising  in  the  shape 
of  an  ill-built  hay-stack.  The  former  figure  is  much 
admired;  and  to  obtain  it,  sometimes  a  cord  is  wound 
spirally  round  the  tree,  which  prevents  the  branches 
from  spreading.  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  transplant 
this  tree,  successfully,  in  autumn;  but  a  branch  which 
had  been  loaded  with  berries,  and  cut  several  feet 
from  the  ground,  grew  freely  on  being  (planted  in  a 
moist  and  mellow  soil. 

The  savin,  (Jimipervs  sabina,)  a  native  of  both 
Europe  and  America,  is  a  low  shrub;  but  it  deserves  a 
place  with  Juniperus,  {prostata?)  which  forms  thick- 
ets at  tlie  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  other  places. 

The  shrubby  horse-tail,  {Ephedra  distachya,)  from 
the  south  of  Europe,  is  also  an  evergreen,  though 
leafless;  and  its  branches  resemble  some  species  of 
Eqidsctum.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  easily  increased, 
singular,  curious,  and  ornamental. 

Two  evergreens,  beautiful  in  summer  by  their 
flowers,  and  in  winter  by  their  broad  leaves,  {Kahma 
latifolia,  and  Rhododendron  maxhmm)  have  been 
found  difficult  to  cultivate  in  some  parts  of  our  dis- 
trict. This  difficulty  is  ascribed  to  the  soil.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  wherever  the  detritus  of  this  cal- 
careous region  was  deposited  by  the  deluge,  the 
Laurels  do  riot  occur.  It  is  true  there  is  a  locality  of 
Kalmia,  on  the  the  hill,  north  of  Ithaca,  near  Fall 
Creek,  among  gravel,  some  roots  of  those  plants  pene- 
trating the  seams  in  the  siliceous  rocks;  but  I  observed 
no  deposits  of  calcareous  matter.  Those  shrubs  are 
too  beautiful  to  be  relinquished  without  many  efforts. 
Several  other  evergreens  may  be  noticed  hereafter. 
2(imo.  12,  1831.  D-  T. 


us  a  detail  of  the  productions  of  his  farm,  made  and 
sold — and  the  expenses  attending  it.  I  feel  satisfied 
that  ninety-nine  farmers  out  of  a  hundred,  cultivate 
too  much  land,  and  do  not  cultivate  well  or  pursue 
right  means,  which  such  statements  as  the  one  I 
wish  to  see  might  correct — indeed,  I  should  think  if 
such  statements  of  farms  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  were  published,  they  would  amuse,  if  not 
instruct  many  like  myself,  A  Constant  Reader. 


N"EW  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Smith:      Mount  Prospect,  ^.  C,  March  15,  1831. 

I  have  made  a  new  discovery  in  fatting  cattle, 
(however  it  may  not  be  new  to  others,  yet  it  is  so  to 
me,)  I  made  a  small  experiment  about  twelve  months 
ago,  which  encouraged  me  to  try  it  more  fully  the 
past  winter,  and  find  it  to  exceed  my  expectations. 
The  food  is  turnips  and  cotton  seed  boiled  together, 
with  a  little  salt  in  it, — it  is  preferable  to  any  food  I 
ever  made  use  of  in  fatting  cattle,  or  for  milch  cows. 
I  make  use  of  about  equal  quantities  of  each.  Tur- 
nips alone,  or  cotton  seed  alone  is  very  good  to  keep 
cattle  alive  through  the  winter;  but  when  combined 
as  above  stated  it  excels  any  thing  I  ever  tried  for 
cattle.  If  you  think  the  information  worth  publish - 
inor,  perhaps  it  may  benefit  some  of  your  southern 
subscribers. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,        Exum  Lewis. 
P.  S.  The  turnips  ought  to  be  washed  clean. 


RURAIi  ECONOIVCV. 


•  1  had  this  advice  from  my  friend,  /J.  G.  Spafford. 


DISEASE  IN  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Smith:  JWarck  14,  1S31. 

The  disease  in   sheep  of  which  so   much  has   ap- 
peared in  your  paper  lately,  and  which  is  of  really  so 
much  importance,  is  unquestionably  owing   to  a   fly 
that  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep  dur- 
ing the  months   of  August  and   September,  that  find 
their  way  into  the  head  and  stomach  of  the  animal. 
Now  without  denying  the  remedies  recommended   of 
snuff  or  gum   aloes,  I  have  been  successful   in  pre- 
venting the  disease  by  the  free   use  of  tar   and  salt, 
given  the  sheep  in  these  months,  when  the  fly  make 
their  appearance— spreading  the  tar  on  a  plank  in  the 
sun,  and  sprinkling  salt  on  it.     The  tar  is  offensive 
to  the   fly  which  the  sheep  get  on  their  nostrils  in 
licking  the  salt.     I  have  also  for  several  years  with 
great  advantage  to  the  growth  of  wool,  applied  a  mix- 
ture of  tar  and  grease  on  the  backs  and  neck   of  the 
sheep  immediately  after  shearing,  which  also  in  my 
opinion  prevents  the  fly  from  being  troublesome  to  the 
animals  in  the  hot  months  of  the  year,  a  practice  I 
believe  universally  followed  in  England  and  Scotland, 
where  so  much  wool  is  grown. 

I  wish  your  correspondent  from  Statesburg,  S.  C. 
would  detail  his  means  of  building  Pise,  as  I  am  sa- 
tisfied it  makes  a  more  economical  and  healthy  cot- 
tage than  the  log  huts  so  common  all  over  our  coun- 
try. I  cannot  obtain  Johnson's  book  describing  it,  and 
want  to  know  how  the  frame  is  made— if  the  earth 
is  put  in  dry  or  moist,  and  what  kind  of  implement 
is  used  in  giving  it  cohesion — also  what  kind  of  earth 
IS  best. 

You  perfectly  astound  farmers  every  way  by  stat- 
ing the  proceeds  of  a  small  farm  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Baltimore.  I  should  wish  to  see  a  statement  of  the 
sales  and  expenses  of  this  farm,  and  now  respectfully 
request  the  proprietor  through  your  columns,  to  give 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
ON  WATER  ROTTING  FLAX. 

Messrs.  Editors, — As  you  look  abroad  for  a  part 
of  your  patronage,  I  take  the  liberty  of  advising  the 
farmers,  through  your  paper,  to  water-rot  their  flas, 
it  being  the  easiest,  cheapest,  and  most  profitable  way 
of  preparing  it  for  dressing,  either  for  market  or  home 
use.  By  water  rotting  the  flax,  the  farmer  will  gain, 
in  saving  of  labor,  yield  of  flax,  and  in  the  price  of 
the  same,  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  best  time  for  water  rotting  flax,  is  during  the 
summer.  Put  the  flax  in  small  bundles,  and  steep  it 
in  still  water  about  43  or  GO  hours.  The  farmer 
must  judge  of  its  being  sufficiently  rotted,  by  watch- 
ing it  while  in  the  water.  As  soon  as  the  lint  or  coat 
separates  from  the  stalk,  it  is  then  time  to  remove 
and  spread  it  out  to  dry,  which  will  require  three  or 
four  days;  this  depends,  however,  on  the  weather.  A 
week's  attention  to  it,  in  this  manner,  is  sufficient  to 
have  it  ready  for  cleaning. 

Experiments  have  been  fully  made  as  to  the 
strength  and  durability  of  cloth  made  from  water  rot- 
ted flax,  and  likewise  that  made  from  field  or  dew- 
rotted;  and  the  advantage  in  favor  of  the  former,  is 
about  fifty  per  cent.  Water  rotted  flax  can  be  bleach- 
ed immediately  after  it  is  dressed,  so  as  to  become  as 
white  and  as  soft  as  silk;  while  with  dew  rotted  flax, 
nothing  can  be  done. 

The  following  is  the  manner  of  bleaching  flax,  and 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  farmer  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. 

Boil  it  in  ash  ley  of  about  half  the  strength  neces- 
sary to  make  common  soap,  for  two  or  three  hours, 
then  rinse  it  well  in  vinegar  and  water,  or  any  other 
weak  acid  preparation,  and  lay  it  either  in  the  sun  oi 
under  cover,  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

I  feel  confident,  that  if  our  farmers  would  try  the 
foregoing  experiments,  they  would  be  encouraged  to 
culttvate  this  highly  useful,  and  hitherto  much  jie- 
glected  plant.  E.  Quinbt. 


A  Mr.  Gridley,  who  advertises  some  land  in  Geor- 
gia for  sale,  among  its  recommendations,  says: — The 
fand  is  said  to  be  very  valuable;  but  I  never  had  the 
extreme  pleasure  of  getting  nearer  than  half  a  mile  of 
it.  not  having  prepared  myself  with  a  canoe.  It  is 
warranted  to  yield  from  30  to  40  bushels  of  bull  frogs, 
to  the  acre,  and  aligators  enough  to  fence  the  tract. 
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Stock  Farm  in  the  Vicinity  of  Boston. 

A  prospectus  of  such  an  establishment  has  been 
issued,  to  be  "devoted  to  the  important  object  of  breed- 
inar  and  rearing-  the  best  breeds  of  horses,  neat  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine;  the  receiving  and  selling  on  com- 
mission all  kinds  of  live  stock;  and  combining  with 
these,  the  business  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture, 
upon  the  most  approved  and  economical  system.  The 
business  also  of  disciplining  young  and  refractory 
horses,"  &c.  A  .skilful  Veterinary  Surgeon  will  also 
be  added  to  the  establishment.  The  whole  is  to  be 
under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  Col.  Samuel 
Jaques,  of  Charlestovvn,  so  e.xtensively  known  by 
those  who  have  attended  to  the  march  of  improve- 
ment in  the  Husbandry  of  Massachusetts,  as  one  fore- 
most in  its  encouragement. — Boston  Pat. 

The  following  letter  from  Gov.  Lincoln  on  this 
subject,  is  from  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Colonel  Jawes:  Boston,  March  8,  1831. 

Sir — Having  examined  your  proposals  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Stock  Farm,  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  expressing  to  you  my  cordial  approbation  of  the 
plan,  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  success,  in  so  im- 
portant and  interesting  an  undertaking.  With  the 
skill  and  experience  which  you  possess  in  the  rear- 
ing and  management  of  stock,  the  public  will  have 
a  reasonable  assurance  that  there  will  be  the  best 
selection  of  domestic  animals  of  every  desirable  race; 
and  in  the  variety  which  such  an  establishment  will 
present,  the  occasions  and  preferences  of  Farmers 
for  Breeds  of  Cattle  suited  to  diflerent  objects, 
will  be  abundantly  satisfied.  I  know  of  no  ar- 
rangement in  rural  affairs  more  importantthan  that 
by  which  the  properties  of  the  breeds  of  domestic 
animals  may  be  fairly  tested  by  comparison  with 
each  other,  under  the  same  course  of  keeping  and 
management.  No  two  breeders  will  be  found  to 
feed  and  treat  their  stock  in  the  same  manner. — 
Hence  the  great  uncertainty,  as  well  as  diversity,  in 
the  results  of  practical  observation.  Inferior  ani- 
mals, by  more  care,  are  often  made  to  appear  better, 
and  give  a  greater  product  than  others  of  decidedly 
superior  qualities,  with  less  attention.  But  by  col- 
lecting individuals  of  different  races  into  one  esta- 
bhshment,  and  subjecting  them  to  uniform  treatment, 
under  the  same  careful  inspection,  their  characteris- 
tic differences  will  be  ascertained,  and  the  peculiar 
properties  which  recommend  them  for  different  uses 
and  purposes  of  economy,  will  become  well  under- 
stood. The  Feeder  will  learn  how  to  select  for  the 
pasture  and  the  stall.  The  Husbandman,  who  looks 
for  strength,  activity,  and  hardihood  under  the  yoke, 
will  not  meet  frequent  and  mischievous  disappoint- 
ments, and  the  Dairy  will  be  sure  of  its  products. 

The  benefit  of  such  opportunity  for  comparison  and 
for  selection,  in  conformity  with  the  particular  inter- 
est of  each  purchaser,  will  be  equally  experienced  by 
those,  who  are  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  horses,  sheep 
and  swine,  with  all  which,  as  much  as  with  horned 
cattle,  it  is  now  well  understood,  there  lies  the  entire 
difference,  in  different  breeds,  between  utter  worth- 
lessness,  and  great  productiveness  and  value.  Indeed 
I  cannot  but  indulge  much  confidence,  both  in  the 
utility  of  your  scheme  to  the  public,  and  is  its  re- 
wards to  your  own  excellent  spirit  and  enterprise.  I 
mean  this  remark  should  apply  to  your  whole  plan; 
as  well  to  the  part  which  respects  the  course  of  hus- 
bandry proposed  on  the  land,  as  to  the  breeding  and 
keeping  of  animals;  although,  as  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  precise  character  of  the  farm  which  you 
have  selected,  I  beg  to  decline  offering  any  opinion, 
as  to  the  particular  purchase,  or  the  amount  of  the  in- 
vestment, which  may  be  required  for  the  establish- 
ment. Your  ob't  serv't, 

Levi  Lincoln. 


IMCZSCEIiXiANEOUS. 


Unless  your  pretensions  be  very  good,  avoid  beinn- 
the  principal  speaker  in  a  large  company. 


FLOUR. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  makes  the  follow- 
ing statements  in  relation  to  the  actual  exports  of 
flour  from  the  United  Slates  to  Great  Britain,  and 
appends  to  it,  his  estimates  as  to  the  probable  exports 
during  the  present  year. 

The  entire  exports  of  flour  from  the  United  States 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  year  1830,  ending 
30th  Sept.  1,225,881  bbls°. 

And  of  wheat,  45,289  bu. 

Which  exceeded  the  average  ex- 
ports for  eight  years  previous,  about        400,000  bbls. 
And  of  wheat,  20,000  bu. 

The  average  exports  of  flour  to  G. 
Britain  from  the  U:  States,  for  eight 
years  past,  amount  to  94,574  bbls. 

But,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  crop 
in  England  in  1828,  our  exports 
there  fur  1829,  to  meet  said  deficien- 
cy, increased  and  amounted  that 
year  to  221,176  bbls. 

And  owing  to  the  deficiency  of 
crop  there  in  1829,  our  exports  in 
1830,  ending  30th  of  September  last, 
amounted  to  326,182  bbls. 

W^hich  exceeded  the  average  ex- 
port of  eight  years  previous,  231,608  bbls. 

During  this  period,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  grain  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  fur- 
nished large  supplies  to  Great  Britain,  and  when  the 
ports  opened  in  England  last  summer,  a  large  stock  of 
grain  and  flour  then  in  bond,  was  entered  for  consump- 
tion— so  that  at  the  close  of  1830,  (two  months  since,) 
there  was  not  remaining  in  bond  in  all  Great  Britain 
in  wheat  and  flour,  to  exceed  180,000  barrels  flour. 

We  now  come  to  the  probable  demand  in  England 
for  the  year  1831. 

The  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  is  estimated  at 
something  like  14  millions  of  quarters,  or  say  112 
millions  bushels.  The  deficiency  of  the  crops  of  1830 
is  variously  estimated — some  say  1-5,  some  1-4;  and 
Ireland,  a  usual  supply  country  is  said  to  be  shorter. 
Circular  statements  from  sources  in  which  much  con- 
fidence is  placed,  estimate  the  quantity  that  will  be 
required  in  England  before  the  next  harvest — from 
abroad — at  two  millions  of  quarters — equal  to,  say 
three  millions  and  a  half  barrels  of  flour. 

'I'he  next  inquiry  is,  where  is  England  to  get  this 
supply?  or  even  half  of  it,  without  occasioning  serious 
advancesin  countries  whence  these  supplies  are  drawn. 

The  reports  from  all  the  grain  countries  in  Europe 
announce  short  crops — and  some  of  them,  instead  of 
furnishing  supplies,  are  more  likely  to  need  supplies 
themselves;  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  grain  coun- 
tries themselves — and  the  existence  there  of  large 
embodied  armies — even  should  no  war  occur,  increases 
the  difiiculty  of  furnishing  supplies  to  England.  All 
now  concur  that  the  main  supplies  for  England  are 
looked  to  from  the  U.  States. 

It  then  behooves  us  to  look  at  home  and  estimate 
our  ability  to  furnish — having  regard  to  our  own 
wants  for  consumption,  and  that  of  markets  about  us 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  mainly  depending  upon  us. 

The  ports  of  England  will,  no  doubt,  be  open  by 
or  before  the  close  of  April — and  as  the  stock  in  bond 
to  be  entered,  will  be  far  short  of  former  periods, 
there  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  also,  that  the  ports  will 
continue  to  remain  open  up  to  the  result  of  the  har- 
vest. If  the  statements  and  estimates  of  deficiency 
and  supplies  prove  any  way  near  correct,  a  wide  al- 
lowance may  be  made  for  error  or  exaggeration,  and 
still  leave  'us  a  market  in  England  for  the  export  of 
flour  there  for  the  year  1831,  ending  in  September, 
equal  to  our  entire  export  to  all  the  places  in  1830; 
and  which  export,  from  official  data,  may  be  seen  to 
have  exceeded  the  average  exports  of  eight  years 
past  about  400,000  barrels. 


m:M  li^iMum 
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Baltimore,  Fridav,  March  25,  18J1. 


Ruta  Baqa — The  following  letter  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  couple  of  very  large,  fine  ruta  baga  turnips, 
in  a  perfectly  sound  and  growing  state,  and  which 
bear  conclusive  testimony  of  the  unrivalled  excellence 
of  this  root  as  winter  food  for  cattle.  Setting  aside 
their  superior  qualities  in  other  respects,  the  lact  of 
their  requiring  no  protection  or  housing  in  winter,  is 
of  itself  an  inducement  to  cultivate  them  of  no  mean 
consideration.  In  the  south,  particularly  where  no 
hay  is  made,  they  might  be  cultivated  to  very  great 
advantage;  and  we  would  recommend  them  to  the 
attention  of  planters  who  have  plenty  of  cotton  seed, 
as  the  best  root  that  can  be  us,^d  to  mix  with  that  ar- 
ticle as  suggested  by  a  correspondent  in  another  part 
ot  this  paper.  The  cultivation  of  ruta  baga  differs 
in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  common  turnip,  except 
in  the  seed  being  required  to  be  sown  more  thinly  to 
give  the  roots  room  to  attain  their  natural  size.  The 
gentleman  who  has  been  so  attentive  in  this,  and  for- 
mer instances,  is  the  same  who  raised  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  the  seed  for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  root,  and  sent  a  barrel 
of  it  to  the  Editor  fur  gratuitous  distribution  last 
spring,  and  during  the  past  winter  sold  another  barrel 
of  It  to  us  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  enable  us  to  sell  it 
at  one  third  the  usual  price.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  seed,  and  we  should 
suppose  it  would  be  an  object  worthy  of  the  attentioa 
ot  farmers  generally. 

There  is  but  about  seventy-five  pounds  now  on 
hand,  and  we  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, that  it  will  all  be  taken.  One  pound  and  a  half 
is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  ground. 

As  to  its  excellence  as  food  for  cows  and  other  cat- 
tle, no  other  proof  need  be  sought  than  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  T's  stock,  which,  as  appears  from  his  let- 
ter, are  fed  mainly  on  ruta  baga,  and  which  for  ro- 
bust healthfulness,  and  even  fatness,  will  bear  a  com- 
parison with  any  cattle  in  the  United  States.  The 
Editor  has  several  times  walked  out  to  Mr.  T's  farm 
to  see  them,  and  can  say  unhesitatingly,  that  among 
the  many  hundreds  his  avocation  has  called  him  to 
examine,  he  has  seen  none  which  in  all  respects  gave 
evidence  of  more  excellent  keeping.  As  to  the  effect 
of  ruta  baga  on  the  flavour  of  butter  and  milk,  the 
Editor  has  had  no  opportunity  of  a  palatable  demon- 
stration; but  has  been  assured  by  Mr.  T.  that  it  is  in 
no  respect  perceivable,  except  in  the  superior  richness 
of  both.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  for  his 
attention  in  favoring  the  public  with  his  experience 
in  the  culture  and  use  of  this  valuable  root  through 
the  mediuni  of  our  columns,  and  take  pleasure  in  for- 
warding his  laudable  endeavours  to  encourage  the 
propagation  of  it. 
Mr.  Smith: 

Sir, — I  send  you  by  bearer,  two  ruta  baga  turnips, 
which  were  pulled  out  of  the  open  ground  yesterday, 
where  they  have  remained  all  winter  without  any 
covering  whatever,  and  I  am  now  daily  pulling  and 
giving  my  cows  one  bushel  each  per  day,  which 
causes  them  to  be  in  as  fine  order  as  if  it  was  the 
month  of  June;  I  have  at  least  100  bushels  now  in 
the  ground,  not  one  of  which  is  in  the  least  injured 
by  frost.  I  hope  this  delightful  food  will  induce  some 
of  our  farmers  to  adopt  the  same  system  which  I 
have  pursued  for  many  years  with  invariable  success. 
Yours,  respectfully,  H.  T. 

Baltimore  county,  March  22. 


Our  much  respected  correspondent  N.  Herbemont, 
Esq.  will  accept  our  thanks  for  the  excellent  letter 
which  we  publish  in  this  number,  on  the  subject  of 
renewing,  or  rather  replacing  fruit  trees  and  vines,  by 
means  of  seed.  Every  orchardist  will  bear  testimony 
to  the  necessity  of  some  plan  foi  effecting  this  object. 
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Many  of  our  oldest  and  best  varieties  of  the  apple 
are  evidently  on  the  decline,  and  some  of  them  have 
almost  become  extinct.  For  ourselves,  we  have 
yielded  ninch  more  confidence  to  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Knight,  that  trees  propagated  by  cuttings,  grafts,  &c. 
partake  of  the  natural  length  of  life  of  the  parent, 
than  most  people.  Indeed,  we  are  unable  to  account 
for  the  decay  and  even  extinction  of  any  variety  of 
fruit  trees,  upon  any  other  principle.  As  to  repro- 
ducing the  same  fruit  from  seed,  it  is  thought  suffi- 
cient attention  has  nut  been  paid  to  this  interesting 
branch  of  horticulture.  Has  the  mode  of  perfectly 
isolating  the  tree  designed  to  be  reproduced,  from  all 
others  of  the  species,  and  taking  the  seed  produced  by 
it  for  the  purpose,  ever  been  tried?  If  not,  we  ap- 
prehend that  by  this  means  any  variety  of  fruit  trees 
might  be  replaced  at  pleasure.  Certain  it  is  that  all 
vegetables  not  subject  to  hybridisement  by  the  mix- 
ture of  the  pollen  of  other  varieties  of  the  same  sjjecies, 
are  reproduced  from  seed  in  perfection.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  mulberry,  and  some  others.  This  fact 
would  seem  to  argue  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  mode 
above  suggested;  for  if  there  are  no  other  apple  trees 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tree  from  which  seed  is 
desired,  we  may  rationally  conclude  that  the  seed  can- 
not have  been  hybridised  by  foreign  impregnation,  and 
consequently  that  it  must  partake  of  the  character 
and  qualities  of  the  parent  tree  alone. 

We  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  distributing  the 
grape  seed  kindly  ofl'ered  by  Mr.  Herbemont,  and 
vvould  suggest  that  it  might  be  sent  by  way  of 
Charleston  in  time  even  for  this  season's  planting. 
Any  other  seed  or  plant  will  be  equally  acceptable. 


Prices  Current  in  JVeiv  York,  March  19. 
Beeswax,  yellow    19  a  21.  CoHon,  New  Orleans  .10 
a. Hi;  Upland, .8ia  .lOi;     .Alabama, .SJ  a  II.  Cotton 
Bai;g„ig,Hemp,yd.  ISaiO;  Flaxiaja  16;  Flax, Ame- 

rican.las. Flaxseed,!  bush,  clean  . a. 

Flour,   N.    Vork,    bbl.  6.75  a  6.87;     CanalLOO  a  1.25; 

Bait.  Hwd.st.  6  S7  a  7  00—;  Rl.'d.  city  mills  7.00  a 

country,  6.68^3  6.75;  Alexand'a,  6.75  a  6.874;  Freder- 
icksburg 6,6.'i  a  6.68J;  Petersg  6.6SJ  a  6.75;  Kye  Flour, 

a  4  00;  Indian  Meal  ,per  bbl.3.50  a  3  62i;perhhd. 

16.50  a  18.75.      Grain,  Wheat,  North,  1.50  a ;  Vir. 

1.44  a  1.48;  Kye,  North,  80  a  82;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  .—  a 
75;  Barley,  80  a—;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .35  a  .40; 
Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00.  Pio- 
visions,  Beef,  mess  8.50  a  D.12i;  prime  5.50  a  C.25; 
cargo  4.50  a  5.00;  Butter,  N.York,  1 24  a  16;  shipping, 
3  a  11;  Lard, 84.  a  .-;  Pork,  mess  bbl.  13,00al4.25; 
prime  9.75  a  10  60. 


FRESH  EUROPEAN  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  has  just  received  from  Europe  a 
small  supply  of  the  very  best  seeds  of  the  following 
kinds,  growth  of  1830,  and  raised  by  one  of  the  first 
horticulturists  in  Europe:— Cabbage,  Early  York,  Early 
George,  Wellington,  Sugar-loaf,  Ox  Heart,  Bonneuil, 
late  German  or  Dutch,  Red  Head,  curled  green  Savoy; 
Dutch  Asparagus,  blood  and  yellow  Beet,  Nasturtium, 
Long  Red  and  Yellow  Carrot,  Solid  Celery,  Curled 
Endive,  Cauliflower,  (early  and  late,)  Brocoli,  (white 
and  purple,)  White  Dutch  Cucumber,  Long  Green  do. 
Windsor  Beans,  Long  Pod  do.  Prickly  Spinach,  Early 
Head  Lettuce,  (several  other  kinds,)  mellons,  the  best 
kinds  known  in  Europe,  Onion,  white,  pale  and  deep 
red.  Long  Parsnip,  Curled  Parsley,  six  weeks'  Peas, 
Tomatoes,  Early  round  Turnip,  round  Dutch  yellow 
Turnip,  early  long  rose  coloured  Radish,  early  rose 
coloured  Turnip  Radish,  Sea  Kale,  &c.;  altogether 
forming  one  of  the  most  choice  assortments  of  seeds 
ever  imported.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  such  seeds 
for  spring  planting,  are  advised  to  send  in  their  orders 
early.  Orders  to  the  amount  of  five  dollars  can  be 
sent  by  wagons  to  any  part  of  the  western  country, 
and  by  water  to  any  part  of  the  southern  states. 

GIDEON  B.  SMITH,  Farmer  Office. 

N.  B.  A  quantity  of  Ruta  Baga  seed  of  excellent 
quality,  price  25  cents  per  pound. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  imported  horse  Commodore,  the  properly  of 
Charles  A.  Williamson,  Esq.;  is  a  blood  bay,  sixteen 
hands  high,  has  great  hone,  fine  symmetry,  and  great 
muscular  power.  He  was  got  by  Caleb  Quotem,  a  son 
of  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  (see  Stud  Book,  vol.  2,  page  87.) 
Caleb  Uuolem,  was  snlJ  by  Lord  KhzwillianCto  the 
late  Lord  Moiilguniery,  for  one  thousand  guineas, 
his  dam  vvas  a  Diomeil  mare,  bred  by  Earl  FilzwiUiam 
in  1788.  Her  dam  Dcsdemona  by  Marske,  out  of  Y. 
Jlag,  by  Shin.  Crab,  Childcrs.  Commodore's  dam  Mary 
Crown,  (see  stud  book,  vol.  2,  page  216,)  was  bred  by 
Mr.  Golding,  got  by  Guilford,  son  of  Hinhllyer,  by  Sir 
letcr.  His  Grandam  was  Mr.  (Sibling's  famous  racer 
Vixen,  by  PolSos,  out  of  Cypher,  by  Squirrel,  &c. 

The  Commodore's  colts  arc  the  finest  stock  in  the 
country,  and  the  most  respectable  testimonials  can  be 
given  of  bis  blood  and  pedigree. 

If  not  disposed  of  he  will  stand  at  Geneva,  Ontario 
county, New  York,  at  ^M  the  season. 

Enquire  of  James  H.  Woods,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
March.  25 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

A  few  copies  Sir  Humphrey  Davie's  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  just  received,  and  for  sale  at  the  oflice  of 
the  American  Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED 
STORE. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  the  public  that  he  has 
the  following  articles  in  store  for  sale,  all  of  the  best 
materials,  faithfully  and  well  made,  viz. 

Gideon  Davis'  highly  approved  Patent  Ploughs  in 
all  their  variety — Davis'  ploughs  improved  as  more 
adapted  to  stiff  soils.  Bar  Share  and  Coulter  Ploughs 
improved.  Substratum  and  .Shovel  Ploughs,  Cultiva- 
tors for  Corn  and  Tobacco.  His  Patent  Cylindrical 
Straw  Cutters,  superior  toany  other  article  of  the  kind 
in  use,  also  Dutch  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Thresh- 
ing Machines,  an  assortment  of  Hoes,  Shovels,  and 
Spades,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  Cast  Steel  Axes, 
Wove  Wire,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  of  the  most  approved  kinds.  Also 
a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth's  Gar- 
den Seeds,  which  are  fresh,  and  of  prime  quality.  Clo- 
ver and  other  Grass  Seeds.  Fruit  and  ornamental 
Trees,  Bulbus  Roots,  Flowers,  &c.  furnished  to  order. 
Likewise  Peirson  &  Walker's  superior  Mule  and  Jenny 
Spindles.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 

N.  B.  Plough  castings  kept  constantly  on  hand  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  worn  out,  also  all  kinds  of 
repairs  done  at  short  notice.  J.  S.  E. 

THE  HIGH  BRED  IMPORTED  IMPROVED 

DURHAM  SHORT-HORNED  BULL 

BOLIVAR 

Will  be  at  Franklin,  on  the  Franklin  Turnpike  road, 
about  four  miles  from  Baltimore — during  the  months 
of  January,  February,  March  and  April  next. 

At  Epsom  farm,  near  Towsontown,  seven  and  a  half 
miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  York  Turnpike  road, 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August 
nest;  and  at  Franklin,  in  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Terms. — Five  dollars,  to  be  sent  with  each  cow. 

This  Hull  was  selected  by  Mr.  Coales,  the  keeper  of 
the  Herd  Book,  without  limitation  of  cost,  and  was 
highly  valued  by  Colonel  Powel,  who  considered  him 
in  form,  points,  and  pedigree,  equal  to  any  animal  to 
be  had  in  Great  Britain. 

Bolivar  is  red  and  while,  was  bred  by  J.  Whitaker, 
Esq.  England.  The  singular  neatness  of  his  shoulders, 
the  straightness  of  his  back,  the  width  of  his  loin,  the 
smallness  of  his  head,  neck,  and  oQ'al,  the  quickness  of 
his  gait,  together  with  the  well  known  character  of 
his  family  as  dairy  stock,  render  him  one  of  the  most 
desirable  males  for  improving  our  neat  cattle  that  can 
in  any  country  be  found. 

The  coHimiltee  on  Neat  Cattle  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  reported  as 
their  opinion,  that  Bolivar  was  "the  handsomest  and  best 
liullthat  has  ever  been  exhibited  at  ani/o/our  .•j/ioios." 

Bolivar  is  at  the  Epsom  Farm  at  present. 

Dec.  n. 


BAZiTZniORZ:   PRICES  CtraREMT. 


Baltimore  Market — The  flour  market  is  in  a  state 
of  perfect  inactivity,  owing  to  the  absence  of  advices 
from  Europe.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street 
yesterday  was  down  to  $6 — we  could  hear  of  no 
sales  from  stores,  purchasers  having  entirely  with- 
drawn, and  therefore  our  quotation  must  be  considered 
nominal.  There  has  been  a  decline  of  about  five  cents 
in  wheat.  Clover-seed  has  also  declined,  the  season 
for  transportation  having  passed.  In  corn,  rye,  &c.  no 
change. 

Tobacco. — Seconds, as  in  quality,  3.50  a  6.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  4.00  a 
4.50;  brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  10.00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00  a  20.00.— Virginia,  4.00.  a  5.00.— Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  4.00  a  8.(  0.  1  he  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  321  hhds.  Md.;  15  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  7  hhds.  Va.;  total  343  hhds. 

Floor — best  white  wheat  family,  JT. CO  a  7.60 — 
super.     Howard-street  6.25  a   6.37^;  city  mills,  6.25 

a ;    Susquehanna,  —  a  — ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.25 

Grain;  red  wheat,  1.25  a  1.34;  while  do.  1.35  a  1.40 
Corn,  white,  64  a  66— yellow  64  n  66— Rye,  60  a  .62. 
Oats,  .33  a  34.  Beans,  90a  I.OO-Peas,  50a  60— Clover 
SEED  4.50  o  5.00-TiMOTHT,  2.25  o  2.50-Orchahi)  Grass 
1.50  o  1.75-Tall  MeadowOatGrassS.OO — Herd's,  75  a 
1.00— Lucerne  30  a  37J  lb. — Barlev,  62^ — Flaxseed 

1.30 Cotton,  Va.  9  o  9i Louisiana  11^  a  \f!\ 

— Alab.g  a.  11 — Tenn..9  a.  10— -N.  Car..9  .,  .l(iJ 

Upland  91  a  1 1 4— Whiskey,  hhds  1st  p  29*  a  S0;in  bbis 

27  a  27 i — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb  .  15  o  .  16 

washed,.  IB  o  .20-crossed,.20a.22--lhree-quartcr,.l'8 
a  .30— full  do.  .30  a  .35,  accord'g  to  qnal.-HEMP  Russia, 
ton,  J250c-;Country,dew-rolted,6i.  a  "c.  lb.- waler- 
rotted,.7  oBc. — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna. No.  1 ,  bbl. 

—  a do.  trimmed,  7.00 — North  Carolina,  No.  I, 

7.90 — Herrings,  Susquehanna  No.  1,  bbl.  3.75  o4.00— 

Mackerel,  No.  1,6.374,  <i6.50-No.2,  5.87i  a is'o  3 

3.56ia ;  BAcoH,hamsBalt. cured   lOc. — Feathers, 

33  a — Plaster  Paris, cargoprice  per  ton,  4  25  «  4.374, 
ground,  1.374  "  —  bbl. -Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per 

ton  30. PO  a ;  high  pig,  for  forges,  per  ton,  25.00  a 

28.00;  bar,  Sus.,  per  ton,  80.00  a 85.00 — Prime  Beef 
on  the  hoof,  6.00  a  6.25— Oak  wood,  3.00  o3.25— 
Hickory,  4.50  a  4.75— Pine  2.00  a  2.25. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

ObservatiDns  on  the  raising  and  dressing  of  Hemp; 
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Wheat — Anecdote — On  the  Cultivation  of  Wheat — 
Maple  Sugar — On  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees,  lie. 
by  N.  Herbemont— List  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants, 
calculated  for  Garden  Borders  and  Shrubberies,  con- 
cluded— On  Pruning  Peach  Trees — Evergreens — Dis- 
ease in  Sheep — New  Food  for  Cattle— On  the  Impor- 
tance of  water  rotting  Flax — Stock  farm  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston — Exports  of  flour  from  the  United  States — 
Editorial — Prices  Current  in  New  York  and  Baltimore 
— Advertisements. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


(From  Ihc  New  England  Farmer.) 
Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Essex  Jlgricnllvral 
Sociclij  in  1S30. 
ERASTUS  WARli'S  STATEMENT. 
To  the  Com:niltee  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society 
on  Farms. 
Gentlemf.n. — The  farm  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Pickman  farm,  of  which  the  subscriber  is  at  pre- 
sent, and  has  been  tenant  for  nearly  eleven  years,  is 
situated  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  Salem,  and  con- 
tains four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  acres  of  pastu- 
rage, tillage,  and  mowing.  The  pasturage  includes 
about  three  hundred  acres  much  broken,  of  every  de- 
scription, from  wet  pond  holes  to  barren  rocks.  No 
attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  this  pasture 
other  than  clearing  the  bushes  and  draining  some  low 
parts,  as  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  remuneration  fur 
such  labor.  The  amount  of  land  under  tillage,  the 
present  year,  has  been  about  t\ver;ty-one  acres,  and 
the  amount  of  upland  or  English  mowing,  is  sixty- 
three  acres.  Of  the  tillage  and  mowing  lands,  a 
considerable  part,  consists  of  thin  gravelly  soil,  of 
better  than  a  medium  quality,  and  favorable  to  most 
grain  crops:  and  another  part  consists  of  a  clayey 
soil,  resting  on  a  clay  pan,  retentive  of  moisture  and 
yielding  good  crops  of  grass  and  potatoes  under  libe- 
ral manuring  and  cultivation.  The  farm  is  well  wa- 
tered. Much  of  the  mowing  and  tillage,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  would  naturally  be  overflowed;  so  that 
much  labor  has  been  necessary  to  prepare  and  lay  it 
down  to  grass  in  beds,  that  the  water  may  be  carried 
off  in  drains. 

Some  of  the  most  productive  grass  land  on  the 
place  has  been  in  this  way  reclaimed  from  an  unpro- 
fitable marsh  or  swamp,  and  made  to  yield  very  large 
crops  of  English  grass.  We  have  no  land  on  the 
place  which  is  irrigated  by  any  artificial  process. 
There  is  of  wet  meadow  land  not  more  than  five 
acres,  which  is  never  tilled,  but  drained  and  yields 
good  stock  hay.  We  have  of  salt  marsh  thirty-nine 
acres,  o-enerally  yielding  good  crops  of  black  grass. 
This  is  ditched,  from  which  well  known  advantages 
arise;  but  no  other  labor  is  expended,  other  than  tak- 
ing the  crop. 

Of  the  cultivated  land  the  present  year, — 
Five  and  a  half  acres  were  sown  with  barley, 
About  seven  acres  were  sown  with  Indian  corn. 
Four  and  three  fourths  acres  with  potatoes. 
One  acre  with  mangel  wurzel. 
One  third  of  an  acre  with  onions. 
And  one  half  of  an  acre  with  crook-necked  winter 
squashes. 

Small  ])arcels  were  cultivated  with  garden  vegeta- 
bles for  the  family,  and  supply  for  the  retail  market, 
the  produce  of  which  I  cannot  conveniently  account 
for. 

Many  of  the  mangel  wurzel  plants  were  destroyed 
by  worms,  and  their  places  supplied  by  ruta  baga. 

The  manure  used  on  the  place,  has  been  principally 
made  by  the  stock  kept  on  it.  I  have  carted  into  my 
barn-yard  bog  mud,  damaged  hay,  and  obtained  from 
the  neighboring  beaches,  sea  wreck  and  eel-grass, 
which  I  put  in  my  hog  styes, — kelp,  rock  weed,  &c. 
which  I  put  directly  on  the  grass  land.  For  small 
grain  crops  no  manure  is  applied  by  me,  on  the  year 
of  their  being  sown,  unless  the  land  is  very  wet  and 
cold. 

My  Barley  was  raised  on  ground,  on  which  the 
preceding  year  I  had  a  very  good  crop  of  Chenango 
potatoes,  which  I  manured  with  coarse  manure  spread 
and  ploughed  under  the  sward.  My  Indian  corn  this 
year,  contrary  to  my  usual  practice,  was  raised  on 
land  which  was  planted  the  preceding  year  with  In- 
dian corn — spreading  and  ploughing  under  coarse  ma- 
nure both  years.  But  the  sward  being  so  completely 
bound  with  twitch-grass  I  eould  not  subdue  it  in  one 
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year.  I  have  found  a  crop  which  shades  the  ground 
most  perfectly  is  the  most  effectual  in  destroying  the 
twitch-grass — and  this  was  an  inducement  to  plant 
corn  a  second  time,  in  drill  rows,  and  I  have  thereby 
effected  my  object  in  destroying  that  pernicious  root. 
My  corn  was  raised  on  a  gravelly  soil,  as  before  de- 
scribed. In  the  former  part  of  the  season  it  ap])eared 
small,  but  it  afterwards  grew  with  great  promise  until 
a  severe  gale  in  August  blew  it  down,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  it  up  green,  and  shock  it  in  the  field 
till  it  was  dry.  The  crop  was  much  injured,  but  I 
was  satisfied  that  cutting  it  up  green  was  my  best 
way. 

My  potatoes,  except  a  few  raised  on  the  borders  of 
some' of  the  fields,  were  raised  on  ground  newly  bro- 
ken up,  and  the  manure,  at  the  rale  of  eight  or  nine 
cords  per  acre,  taken  from  the  barn-yard,  composed 
of  litter  and  the  deposits  of  the  cattle,  was  sjiread 
and  ploughed  under  the  sod.  The  soil,  on  which 
the  potatoes  grew,  was  moist  and  clayey.  The  jio- 
tatoes  we;e  ploughed,  and  hoed  twice,  and  harrowed 
once  between  the  rows, — the  seed,  of  the  Chenango 
kind,  of  excellent  quality. 

The  corn  was  hoed  three  times,  but  not  hilled  as 
has  been  customary;  and  upon  a  comparison  of  that 
not  hilled,  with  a  small  piece,  which  was  in  some 
degree  hilled,  after  a  severe  gale,  I  am  satisfied  that 
no  advantage  is  gained  by  hilling  as  was  formerly 
practised.  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  benefit  de- 
rived by  hilling  corn, — and  corn  raised  oiT  a  flat  sur- 
face, when  the  weeds  are  destroyed  and  the  ground 
kept  loose,  is  by  no  means  so  likely  to  suffer  by  the 
drought,  or  to  have  its  roots  impeded  in  the  search 
after  their  proper  nutriment,  as  where  the  ground  is 
drawn  up  round  the  stalk  in  a  high  and  steep  hill. 

The  manure  applied  to  my  other  crops  was  of  the 
best  kind  1  could  procure,  and  applied  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  cords  to  the 
acre;  for  crops  of  potatoes  and  Indian  corn,  my  expe- 
rience leads  me  to  apply  my  manure  spread  green 
and  fresh,  believing  that  by  so  doing:  'ts  strength  is 
best  preserved  and  much  labor  saved. 

For  smaller  crops,  and  tap  rooted  plants,  I  prefer 
manure  that  is  fine  and  well  rotted. 

The  amount  of  crops  raised  this  season  on  the  farm 
is  as  follows: — 
Of  Potatoes, 

Mangel  Wurzel, 
Ruta  Baga, 
English  flat  tuinips. 
Onions, 
Indian  Corn, 

Barley,  .  .  - 

Squashes, 
Cabbage, 

Cider,         -  -  - 

Apples  of  best  quality, 
English  hay. 
Second  crop. 
Fresh  Meadow, 
Salt  Hay, 

Of  garden  vegetables  the  family  have  had  an  abun- 
dant supply,  and  we  have  had  an  assortment  and  sup- 
ply for  retail  in  the  market,  since  the  first  of  August 
with  some  fruit  which  has  been  taken  while  growing 
and  ripening,  so  that  I  cannot  give  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  amount. 

The  severe  gale  in  August  very  much  injured  the 
crops  of  corn;  shook  from  the  trees,  nine  hundred 
bushels  of  unripe  apples,  which  were  partly  manu- 
factured to  very  little  advantage  into  cider,  and  les- 
sened much  the  expected  profits  of  the  orchard. 

Of  the  above  crops,  the  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit 
are  of  nearly  correct  measurement;  the  amount  of 
hay  is  given  by  as  accurate  an  estimate,  in  each  load, 
as  could  be  made  by  an  experienced  and  disinterested 
individual. 

The  hay  on  the  farm  is  generally  a  mixture  of 
herds-glass  and  red-top,  with  some  clover.  The 
amount  of  seed  used  in  laying  down  land  to  grass  is 


a  peck  and  a  half  of  herds-grass  and  three  pecks  of 
red-top  to  an  acre.  There  is  usually  enough  of  clo- 
ver seed  in  the  manure,  and  it  cannot  be  sowed  to  ad- 
vantage in  rich  moist  land.  When  I  sow  grass-seed 
in  the  spring  I  sow  barley  with  the  grass-seed.  I 
have  been  very  successful  in  laying  down  land  to 
grass  in  the  fall,  after  taking  a  crop  of  potatoes,  in 
which  case  nothing  but  grass  seed  is  sown. 

The  number  of  bearing  trees  on  the  farm  is  as  fol- 
lows:— of  apple  trees  (almost  all  engrafted  and  many 
with  very  choice  fruit)  mostly  young,  763 — pear 
trees,  65 — cherry  trees  cultivated,  50.  In  addition, 
I  have  a  nursery  containing  3000  trees — most  of 
which  have  been  engrafted  or  budded.  Of  the  apple- 
trees,  some  of  them  are  in  orchards,  of  which  the 
ground  about  the  roots  is  cultivated,  and  occasionally 
manured,  when  the  condition  of  the  tree  requires  it; 
others  are  planted  by  stone  walls;  and  all  of  them  are 
annually  pruned.  In  the  choice  of  kinds  of  apples, 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  use  they  aie  wanted  for. 
If  for  the  market  or  your  own  table,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  Ribstone  Pippin,  Spilzcnhurs ,  Spice  Pear- 
main,  JVonparcil.  For  elegant  and  delightful  early 
winter  apples,  in  eating  in  October  and  November, 
the  Pickman  Pippin  (a  name  that  we  have  adopted 
not  being  able  to  trace  its  origin  beyond  this  farm) 
will  compare  well  with  any  other  apple  within  my 
knowledge.  The  trees  are  of  a  thrifty  growth,  and 
handsome  form.  We  consider  this  one  of  our  most 
profitable  apples  for  cultivation.  The  Mammoth  Pip- 
pin is  valuable  for  its  superior  size  only. 

There  are  two  barns  on  the  place,  one  100  feet  in 
length  and  35  feet  in  breadth,  the  other  recently  built, 
114  feet  in  length  and  42  in  width.  In  the  latter 
the  milch  cows  are  commonly  kept.  It  has  a  cellar 
under  the  whole,  the  main  part  of  which  is  for  ma- 
nure and  receives  all  the  deposits  of  the  cattle. — A 
portion  of  this  cellar  is  enclosed  for  the  storing  of 
fruit  and  vegetables- — The  barn  has  a  floor  through 
the  whole  length.  The  cattle  are  principally  placed 
on  one  side,  and  the  hay  comes  to  the  floor  on  the 
other.  The  centre  over  the  floor  from  scaffold  height 
is  at  last  filled  to  the  ridge.  The  barns  are  not  large 
enough  for  storing  all  the  hay,  and  considerable  quan- 
tities are  necessarily  kept  in  stacks  out  of  doors. 

The  live  stock  kept  on  the  place  are  as  follows: — 
oxen,  6 — cows,  50 — heifers,  5 — bull,  1 — horses,  3 — 
fatting  swine,  9. — The  weight  of  pork  fatted  is  not 
yet  ascertained,  as  the  hogs  have  not  been  killed — but 
the  average  weight  of  my  swine,  last  year,  was  about 
300  lbs.  each — and  this  year,  the  result  will  probably 
be  about  the  same. 

The  chief  object  of  the  farm  is  the  supplying  of 
milk  for  the  market  in  Salem,  where  it  is  sent  twice 
a  day  in  summer;  once  in  winter — a  distance  of  about 
two  miles.  The  number  of  gallons  sent  to  market, 
during  the  year  ending  the  first  of  the  present  month, 
is  13,870— butter  made  in  the  same  time,  550  lbs. — 
cheese  (called  four  meal  cheese)  600  lbs. — of  calves, 
in  the  same  time,  have  been  received  for  those  fat- 
tened and  sold,  154  dollars;  the  others  have  been 
killed  as  soon  as  the  milk  of  the  cow  was  fit  for  use; 
their  skins  sold  for  50  cents  each,  and  the  carcass 
boiled  and  given  to  the  hogs. — The  cows  are  all  of 
native  breed,  and  are  generally  bought  when  young 
from  the  country;  as  stock  of  this  description  cannot 
in  my  situation  be  raised  to  advantage. 

The  amount  paid  for  labor  the  past  year  has  been 
eight  hundred  forty-three  dollars,  thirty  seven  cents. 
From  which  is  to  be  deducted  for  extra  labor  in  build- 
ing stone  wall,  and  for  men  and  team  employed  off 
the  farm  for  the  town,  &c.  two  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars — leaving  the  net  amount  of  cost  of  labor  upon 
the  farm,  five  hiendrtd  eighty  three  dollars,  thirty- 
seven  cents.  My  own  labor  and  the  labor  hired  in  the 
house,  is  not  included  in  the  above  estimate. 

The  laborers  on  the  farm  are  freely  supplied  with 
family  beer,  molasses  and  water,  milk  and  water. 
Cider  is  not  preferred  in  warm  weather,  except  with 
food.    No  ardent  spirit  is  used  on  the  farm  except  for 
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medical  purposes,  and  for  that  probably  not  to  exceed  | 
one  crallon  in  a  year.  j   /•  n 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  as  correct  and  lul  a 
statement  as  in  my  power.  I  have  ever  been  used  to 
agriculture  from  my  youth;  but  have  had  no  other 
advantages  than  those  derived  from  actual  experience 
So  far  al  my  opinion  on  the  subject  may  be  deemed 
of  any  importance,  it  is  in  favor  ol  an  alteration  o 
crops  on  the  same  land,  and  an  occasional  change  ol 
every  kind  of  seed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Salem,  Dec.  8,  1830.  Erastus  Wake. 


MANGEL  WURZEL. 

The  committee  take   pleasure   in   recommending 
the  premium  of  ^-0  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Gideon  Foster, 
of  Gharlestown,  Middlesex  county,  for  his  admirable 
crop  of  mangel   wurzel.     If  so   large  a  quantity  ot 
this  valuable  vegetable  has  been  raised  by  any  one  in 
this  country,  on  an  acre,  it  has  escaped  the  notice  ot 
the  committee.     The  largest  amount  that  has  been 
presented  on  any  former  occasion,  was  it  is  believea 
by  Messrs.   T.  and   H.  Little,  of  Newbury,  which 
fell  a  little  short  of  1000  bushels.     It  will  be  seen  by 
Mr   Foster's  well  prepared  statement,  that  measurmg 
by  cart  loads,  he  had  1413  bushels,— that  weigliin-j: 
by  the  cart  load,  and   taking  the  standard   weight  ot 
5t)  lbs.  the  bushel,  he   had    1542  bushels,  or  S6,45o 
pounds,  upwards  of  43  net  tons.— For  this  premium 
there  has  been  no  other  claimant;  but  the  committee 
hope  and  believe,  that  it  is  not  hence  to  be  inferred 
that  our  farmers  do  not  generally  raise  more  or  less  ol 
the  mangel  wurzel.     On  the  contrary  they  are  led  to 
think,  that  if  as  regards  most  of  those  vegetables  for 
cattle,  a   half  acre   had   been  proposed   instead  of  a 
whole  one,  there  would   have  been  numerous  compe- 
titors. It  may  be  thought  advisable,  another  year,  not 
to  insist  on  an  acre,  and  to  have  several  premiums  for 
the  same  article.     Gonsidering  the  length  of  our  win- 
ters in  this  northern  climate,— tliat  our  stock  must  be 
fed  from  the  barn  from  the  middle  of  November  to 
the  middle  of  May,  six  months,— how  important  and 
desirable  is  it  that  we  should  feed  our  cattle  on  some- 
thincT  besides  dry  fodder — some  food  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  succulent  and   nutritious.     No  climate  is 
better  adapted  than  ours  fur  mangel   wurzel,  sugar 
beets,  (the   most   nutritious   of  the    two,  and   about 
equally  productive,)  rula  baga,  common  turnips,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  potatoes, — and   of  all  these,  cattle  are 
very    fond,   and  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  form  the 
most  wholesome  and  favorite  food  of  sheep  and  swine. 
Consider  the  value  of  those  crops,  too,  by  the  acre,  com- 
pared with   hay,  and   that  any  season   good  for  hay 
■will  be  good  for  them.     Perhaps  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  there  is  as  little  uncertainty  of  a  good   crop  of 
oorn  and  potatoes  as  of  hay.     From  the  claims  exhi- 
bited in  this  report,  it  will  be  found   that  of  mangel 
vim7.c\  there  has  been  produced  43  tons  to  the   .acre, 
of  ruta  baga  25,  of  potatoes  nearly  18  tons.     Of  su- 
gar  beets,  carrots   and   turnips,  it  is  presumed   the 
same  quantities  can  be  raised  as  of  potatoes  or  ruta 
baga:  of  parsnips  not  so  much;  but  this  last  vegetable 
is  the  sweetest  of  all.     These  arc  prodigious  crops, 
such  as  may  not,  in  common  seasons,  be  generally  or 
often  realized;  but  supposing  one  half,  or  one  third  as 
mwch    can   be  produced,   what   stronger  inducement 
can  be  offered  to  every  farmer  to  turn  his  attention  to 
these  things.     On  our  farms,  we   rarely  have   more 
than  a  ton  and  a  half  or  two  tons  of  hay  on  an  acre, 
and  though  it  is  not  pretended  that  more  labor  is  not 
wanted  to  raise  vegetables   than  liny,  and    more    ma- 
nure and   parlieular  care,  yet  as  a  preparation  of  the 
jTTtrtind  for  bay,  and  as  forming  a  m^'Sl  gratelul  varie- 
ty, in  the  food  of  animals,  and  cnnsidering  the  prodi- 
gious difterence  in   weight   of  crop,  who  can   possibly 
doubt  its  beintr  better  to  put  a   small  portion  ol  our 
grounds  into  ihi.s  kind  of  culture?     We   have  gene- 
rally, it  is  beliovcd,  had  the  idea  that  much  more  la- 
bor and    skill  are  nocewary  in   cultivating   mangel 


wurzel,  suirar  beets,  and  ruta  baga,  than  for  corn  and 
potatoes.     This  notion  is  natural  enough,  because  we 
have  attended  to  the  latter  much  more  than  the  for- 
mer.    But  we  have,  in  this  report,  as  we  had  in  the 
report  of  the  last  year,  the  testimony  of  a  practical 
and  nice  observer,  Mr.  Colman,  who,  in  speaking  this 
year  of  ruta  baga,  says— "the  whole,  from   tlie  sow- 
ing to  the  gathering,  was  not  two  thirds  ot  the  labor 
usually  bestowed  on  planting,  cultivating  and   gath- 
ering  an  acre  of  potatoes."     E.  H.   Derby,  Esq.  a 
man"  of  experience  in   these  things,  says,   in    1825, 
that  "cabbages,  turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  sugar  beets, 
are  all  raised  at  as  little  expense  as  potatoes."     If  all 
this  be  true  of  potatoes,  it  certainly  may  with  truth, 
be  said  of  Indian  corn.     We  have  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Colman,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  to  the  value  of 
ruta  bacra  for  fatting  or  for  store  cattle. 


Tlie  followins;  is  an  account  of  Ihe  culture  and  pro- 
duct of  one  acre  of  Mangel  Jfwzcl  raised  by  Gi- 
deon Foster, of  Charlcstown,in  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, Massachusetts. 

The  soil  is  a  black  loam    with  a   clay  bottom,  in- 
clining six  degrees  to  the  northeast.     In   1829,  three 
fourth's  of  the^same  was  planted  with  potatoes,  with 
a  moderate  supply  of  manure  in  the  hills,  and  yielded 
an  ordinary  crop;  the  residue  was  in  mangel  wurzel 
and  grass.     Early  in  the  month   of  May  of  the  pre- 
sent'year,  there  was  spread   on  said  land  about  eight 
cords  of  compost  manure,  and  ploughed  to  the  depth 
of  eight   inches,  and   harrowed  in  the   usual   way. 
About  the  12th  of  May,  I  sowed  the  seed  in  rows  by 
hand,  twenty-two  inches  apart.  1  thinned  them  from  8 
to  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  when  they  became  the 
size  of  a   goose  quill.     I  should   have  preferred  an 
earlier  period  for  this  part  of  the  cultivation  had  it 
not  been  for  the   threatened  destruction  by  the  wire 
worms,  which  were  then  numerous.     Nothing  more 
was  necessary  in  point  of  cultivation  to  perfect  the 
crop,  but  to  keep  the  soil  loose  about  the  roots,  and 
the  land  clear  of  weeds,  which  was  principally  done 
with  scuffling  hoes,  except  frequent  cropping  of  the 
under  leaves,  by  which  I  obtained  treble  benefit.    1st, 
by  obtaining  an   e.\oellent  food  for  swine   and   horned 
cattle;  2d,'by  admitting  tlie  sun  and  air  to  the  roots; 
3d,  by  removing  them  near  to  the  crown,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  which  gave  them  time  to  heal, 
so  that  on  harvesting  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  sound 
and   healthy  state  for  preserving  them   through  the 
winter. 

They  were  harvested  in  the  third  week  of  Octo- 
ber. The  roots  were  measured  in  a  wagon  body  that 
held  twenty-three  bushels  by  accurate  measurement. 
This  measure  was  filled  61  times,  and  there  were  10 
bushels  over.  The  wagon  body  was  then  placed  on 
its  wheels  and  twice  filled  (to  the  judgment  of  those 
of  us  present)  as  formerly,  and  weighed  at  the  pa- 
tent scales  of  D.  Devens,  Esq.  of  this  town.  The 
average  weight  of  which  was  as  per  tickets  annexed, 
1415?  lbs.  making  1433  bushels  or  86,961  lbs.  or  43 
tons,  90 1  lbs. 

It  w.as  observed  by  agrioultuTistg  who  inspected  the 
field,  that  much  of  its  beauty  consisted  in  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  size  of  the  roots,  none  of  them  being  so 
large  as  have  been  raised  by  others,  while  very  few 
of  them  were  small .  The 'largest  that  I  have  known 
to  have  been  measured,  being  254  inches  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  actual  expense  of  raising  said  crop,  I  estimate 
to  be  thirty-five  dollars. 

GiDF.ON  Foster. 
C/iari£Sloicn,  Xov.  30,  1S30. 


RUTA  BAGA. 

Rev.  Henry  Colman,  whose  farm  is  in  Lynn. 
Essex  county,  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  $20  lor 
his  line  crop  of  ruta  baga— 7-11  bushels  on  an  acre, 
weighing  635  lbs.  a  bushel,  being  about  25  ton*  and  a 
half. 


[ApKJL  1,  1831. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  .Agricultural 
Society  on  Agricultural  Experiments. 
Gentlemen, — Accompanying  this,  you  have  the 
certificates  of  a  crop  of  Ruta  Baga,  raised  this  year 
on  my  farm  in  Lynn.  From  these,  it  will  appear 
that  on  an  acre,  measured  by  a  sworn  surveyor,  on 
one  side  of  the  field,  there  were  gathered  741  baskets 
full;  and  that  forty  baskets  of  the  above  named, 
weio-hed  at  the  town  scales,  2750  lbs.  net  weight. 
This,  allowing  56  lbs.  to  a  bushel,  the  standard 
weight  assumed  by  the  Society,  would  give  a  crop  of 
903  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  turnips  were  planted  on  the  29th  of  June  and 
2d  of  July;  about  one  pound  and  a  h.alf  of  seed  was 
i  used  for  the  acre;  and  they  were  gathered  and  stored 
in  cellars  and  in  the  barn  in  the  last  part  of  Novem- 
ber. .  ., 
The  ground  on   which   they  grew  is  a   good   soil, 
neither  wet  nor  dry,  and  bore  the  last  year  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  onions,  and  corn  the  year  preceding  the 
last.     It  was  well  manured  at  both  limes  and  in  fine 
tilth.     It  was  manured  with  at  least  six  cords  to  the 
acre  of  barn  manure  the  last  spring  and  sowed  again 
to  onions;  but  the  seed  entirely  failing,  it  was  plough- 
ed, harrowed,  furrows  struck   out,  and   about  eight 
cords  of  barn  manure  spread  in  the  furrows;  ploughed 
acrain  so  as  by  a  back  furrow  to  form  a  ridge  over  the 
inanure,  and  the  seed  sown  with  a  small  drill  harrow 
on  the  ridges,  making  the  rows  about  twenty  inches 
asunder.  °As  soon  as  the  plants  were  of  sufficient 
size,  a  drill  harrow,  with    small  shares  fixed  to  it,  to 
cut  oft"  all  the  weeds  was  passed   through  the  rows; 
and  the  plants  thinned   with  a  small  weeding  hoe  to 
the  distance  of  about  eight  inches  apart,  and  the  va- 
cant places  filled  up  by  transplanting  from  the  super- 
numerary plants.     They  were  once  more   harrowed 
and  cleaned,  which  was  a  very  small  labor;  and  owing 
to  the  very  unpropitious  weather,  were  not  harvested 
until  very  late.     Some  of  them  were  very  large;  one 
weighed  15  lbs.  and  many  were  nearly  as  large.  The 
exact  expense  of  cultivating  the  acre  cannot  be  esti- 
mated, as  it  was  intermixed   with  other   farm   work; 
but  the  whole  from  the  sowing  to  the  gathering,  was 
not  two  thirds  of  the  labor  usually  bestowed  on  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  and  gathering  an  acre  of  potatoes. 

My  Swedish  turnips  the  last  year,  of  which  I 
raised  considerable  quantities,  were  fed  ofi  to  my 
oxen,  dry  cows,  young  slock,  and  fatting  sheep,  lo 
the  cattle  they  were  of  very  great  advantage;  and 
for  feeding  sheep,  they  proved  the  hst  year,  by  an 
accurate  account,  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  and  a  halt 
cents  per  bushel.  The  man  who  has  the  care  of  my 
stock  considers  them  as  among  the  most  profitable 
feed  which  can  be  given  either  to  fatting  or  to  store 
cattle.  Three  year's  experiment  has  increased  their 
value  very  much  for  these  purposes  in  my  own  esti- 
mation. I  am,  gentlemen,  vcrv  respectfully  yours, 
Sakm,  Dec.  ls<,  1830.  Henry  Colman. 

The  committee  are  sorry  that,  after  so  fine  a  year, 
no  one  should  have  preferred  a  claim  for  the  premium 
on  carrots,  or  sugar  beets,  or  parsnips,  or  even  turnips. 
A  better  season  for  raising  them  rarely  it  ever  occurs. 
As  to  English  turnips,  the  culture  of  them  is  so  com- 
mon and  easy,  and  they  have  proved  so  fine  this  year, 
it  is  really  surprising,  that  no  claim  should  have  been 
presented.  Can  it"be  because  Ihey  have  not  been 
raised  by  many  in  suflicient  quantity  to  gain  the  pre- 
mium, or  is  it  not  rather  that  our  worthy  farmers  have 
neglected  to  make  application?  Whatever  may  be 
uriTpd  as  to  their  not  being  in  the  habit  of  attending  to 
ma'ngel  wurzel,  &c.,  it  Vannot  be  said  of  turnips, 
which  have  been  cultivated  always  lo  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  by  almost  every  farmer. 


ONIONS. 

The  committee  award  the  premium  of  20  dollars 

to  Mr    Jos.   Perkins,   of  Newbury,  for  his  crop  of 

onions.     The  product,  hy  estimate,  was  657  bushels 

on  au  acre.     Mr.  Perkins   has  supposed    521  lbs.  to 
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the  bushel.     No  standard  weight  is  given  by  the  so- 
ciety, but   the   committee   believe  50  lbs.  to  be  about 
the  average  weight  ot"a  bushel. 
To   the   Trvstecs  of  the  Massachusetts  Jlgricultxiral 
Society. 

Gfntlemen, — In  conformity  to  the  rules  and  re- 
gulations of  your  society,  I  send  you  a  statement  of 
the  amount,  together  with  the  manner  of  culture,  &c. 
of  one  acre  of  onions,  the  growth  of  1830.  The 
quality  of  the  soil  is  a  yellow  loam,  and  has  been  cul- 
tivated with  onions  several  years.  In  1829,  it  was 
sown  as  usual  with  onions,  without  any  dressing,  and 
produced  between  400  and  500  bushels.  The  ild  of 
December  last,  after  the  crop  was  off,  there  were 
three  and  a  half  cords  of  barn  manure  ploughed  in,  in 
ridges. — The  21st  and  22d  of  April  following,  the 
land  was  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  seed  was  sown  in  drills  about  fourteen  in- 
ches apart.  The  first  hoeing  and  weeding  was  done 
June  11th,  which  cost  five  days'  labor.  The  2d  was 
July  2d,  four  days  more;  the  last  weeding  was  done 
the  22d,  which  cost  four  do.  They  were  harvested 
early  in  October,  and  between  9,000  and  10,000 
bunches  have  been  bunched;  which,  estimating  15 
bunches  to  the  bushel,  (each  bunch  weighing  3i  lbs. 
is  a  fair  calculation,)  together  with  those  that  have 
been  topped  and  sold  by  the  bushel,  there  were  657 
bushels.  Joseph  Perkixs. 

J^twbury,  Xov.  I2lh,  1S30. 

No  claims  have  been  sent  in  for  the  best  crop  of  In- 
dian corn, — for  the  greatest  quantity  of  vegetables 
raised  for  consumption  on  the  farm  of  the  claimant, — 
for  the  greatest  quantity  on  one  acre  of  millet,  of  com- 
mon beets,  cabbages,  dry  peas,  dry  beans,  mustard 
seed,  flax  and  hemp. 


HORTICiriiTUKE. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

^fi  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massacht(setls 

Horticidtvral  Society,  at  a  meetins;  held  at  the  Hall 

of  the  Institution,  on  the  i9th  of  March,  1831. 

Report  made  by  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  President  of  ths 

Society. 

Since  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  the 
diplomas  have  been  completed,  and  transmitted  to  the 
honorary,  corresponding  and  suljscribing  members. 
Communications  have  been  made  to  the  officers  of  the 
Horticultural  Societies  in  the  United  States,  England, 
Scotland  and  France,  on  subjects  relating  to  rural 
economy,  and  for  the.  purpose  of  obtaining  intelli- 
gence in  many  of  the  departments  of  gardening,  as 
well  as  some  specimens  or  seeds  of  such  new,  inter- 
esting- and  valuable  varieties  of  fruits,  and  plants  as 
may  be  successfully  cultivated  in  tliis  climate. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library 
and  among  them  is  the  New  Du  Hamel, — a  magni- 
ficent work  in  76  folio  Livraisons,  containing  superb 
colored  plates,  of  all  the  varieties  of  fruits,  cultivated 
in  France. 

Among  the  numerous  letters  which  have  been  re- 
ceived are  the  following,  which  merit  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  Society. 

1.  A  letter  from  S.  P.  Hildreth,  Esq.  of  Ohio,  ac- 
companied by  a  package  of  seeds  and  drawings. 

Marietla,  Ohio,  Feb.  2S,  1S31. 
To  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn, 

President  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society. 
My  Dear  Sir,— I  have  the  satisfaction  of  announc- 
ing to  you,  that  I  have  this  day  completed  the  pack- 
ing of  a  bos  of  seeds,  cuttings,  &c.  and  forward  the 
same  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Landreths,  No.  85  Chest- 
nut street,  Philadelphia.  The  box  contains  50  small 
packages  of  seeds,  mostly  of  our  native  ornamental  fo- 
rest trees,  shrubs,  creepers,  and  annual  and  perennial 
flowering  plants — cuttings  of  thirteen  new  varieties  of 
seedling  apples,  collected  from  the  orchards  in  this 


county,  one  seedling  pear,  lour  seedling  peaches,  and 
native  plum,  grape,  gooseberry,  and  crab  apple;  cut- 
tings from  the  large  native  plum  at  Granville,  Ohio, 
I  could  not  obtain  in  season,  but  have  sent  some  of 
the  stones  of  the  fruit,  which  will  doubtless  produce 
the  same;  also  stones  from  12  of  our  best  varieties  of 
peaches,  some  of  them  very  fine.  This  climate  is 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  jieach,  and  seed  from 
a  milder  region,  would  probably  flourish  better  in 
New  England,  than  grown  in  a  climate  rather  too 
cold  for  the  peach  tree.  Accompanying  tlie  cuttings, 
are  drawings  of  ten  of  the  apples,  taken  last  autumn 
by  Mr.  Bosworth,  who  has  succeeded  in  giving  very 
perfect  and  accurate  likenesses  of  the  several  kinds; 
also  a  piece,  representing  a  basket  of  Ohio  fruit,  in- 
tended to  decorate  the  hall  of  the  Society,  should 
they  deem  it  worthy  so  distinguished  a  privilege.  In 
the  box  is  a  catalogue  of  all  Uie  articles  forwarded, 
with  descriptions  of  the  new  varieties  of  apples. 
They  are  as  yet  without  names  excepting  three  or 
four  kinds,  which  are  noted  in  the  list;  the  Society 
will  therefore  furnish  them  with  such  names  as  they 
may  think  most  proper.  I  believe  on  cultivation,  you 
will  find  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  thirteen,  deserv- 
ing a  place  among  your  best  fruits.  That  we  should 
be  able  to  furnish  so  many  new  and  good  varieties  of 
the  apple  is  not  so  surprising  when  it  is  considered 
that  numerous  orchards  of  the  very  best  apples  found 
in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  were  planted  and 
engrafted  from  30  to  40  years  since;  and  that  the 
seeds  of  these  superior  apples  have  been  generally 
used  in  planting  out  nurseries  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  fruit  of  Washington  county  has  for  many  years 
been  noted  for  its  superior  excellence  in  New  Orleans 
and  the  towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
Thousands  of  barrels  are  annually  sent  down  the  river 
by  the  farmers  of  this  county,  where  they  bring  from 
two  to  four  dollars  a  barrel.  The  winter  with  us  has 
been  one  of  unusual  severity;  but  I  do  not  discover  as 
yet  any  injury  done  to  the  fruit  b\ids  by  the  cold. 
The  lowest  temperature  was  five  below  zero,  of  Fah- 
renheit, the  22d  December.  It  has  been  for  several 
days  in  February  at  zero  early  in  the  morning;  but 
we  now  have  mild  weather,  the  rivers  open  for  navi- 
gation, and  the  temperature  on  the  26th  at  66°  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

Wishing  you  continued  health,  and  renewed  plea- 
sure in  your  horticultural  pursuits,  when  spring  shall 
again  revive  the  sleepmg  plants,  I  remain  your  friend, 

S.  P.  Hildreth. 

2.  A  letter  from  Doct.  David  Hosack  of  New  York, 
with  a  donation  of  books. 

Mio  York,  Feb.  8,  IS3I. 

Dear  Sir, — I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  tlie  di- 
ploma conferred  by  the  Massachusetts  Ho', /[cultural 
Society  over  which  you  preside. 

I  duly  appreciate  the  favor,  and  will  gladly  do  all 
in  my  power  to  merit  the  distinction  it  conveys. 
With  the  exception  of  the  general  principles  of  agri- 
culture, the  nature  of  soils,  the  operation  of  manure, 
as  connected  with  my  early  botanical  pursuits,  I  am 
yet  but  a  tyro  in  practical  horticulture,  to  which  I 
ani  now  about  to  devote  my  attention.  Should  any 
thing  offer  in  this  new  field  of  inquiry,  that  may  ap- 
pear worthy  of  communication  to  your  Society,  I  shall 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  duty  which  their  kindness 
has  imposed.  I  beg,  too,  to  say  that  it  will  aflbrd  me 
the  highest  gratification  to  see  you  or  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  at  my  residence  at  Hyde 
Park,  on  the  Hudson,  which  I  am  now  cultivating 
with  the  view  to  the  great  objects  of  our  favorite  pur- 
suits. 

By  the  earliest  opportunity  I  will  have  the  plea- 
sure of  forwarding  to  the  Society  a  few  volumes  of 
which  I  beg  their  acceptance. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  sentiments  of  great  respect, 
your  humble  servant,  David  Hosack. 

H.  Jl.  S.  Dearborn,  Esq. 

Pres.  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soe. 


3.  A  letter  from  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  of  Balti- 
more, accompanied  by  a  jiackage  of  seeds,  from  Wes- 
tern America,  with  a  letter  from  the  adventurous  J. 
S.  Smith,  Esq.  of  St.  Louis^  containing  a  description 
of  the  plants  from  which  the  seeds  were  obtained. 

Bullimore  Post  Ogicc,  Feb.  21,  1831. 

Sir, — If  I  have  been  slow  to  acknowledge  it,  per- 
mit me  to  assure  you  that  I  am  not  the  less  pround  of 
the  honor  you  announced  to  me  of  my  having  been 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Massachusette 
Horticultural  Society. — But  the  pleasure  of  being 
thus  associated,  even  by  name,  with  gentlemen  of 
science  and  efficient  patriotism  is  accompanied  by  an 
unfeigned  consciousness  of  my  inability  to  make  any 
adequate  return  to  the  Society, 

The  only  contribution  I  have  now  to  offer  con- 
sists of  seeds  of  hitherto  uncultivated  plants,  re- 
cently received  from  regions  far  west,  which  may  af- 
ford valuable  additions  to  the  horticultural  products  of 
Massachusetts,  if  by  careful  efforts  they  can  be  gra- 
dually accommodated  to  your  so  much  more  eastern 
climate.  I  leave  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  So- 
ciety to  say  how  far  the  prospect  of  success  may 
warrant  the  trouble  of  experiment;  and  only  beg  leave 
to  add  that  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  result, 
it  is  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  made  the  collection,  and 
whose  description  accompanies  this,  that  will  be  due 
the  thanks  of  the  Society;  while  a  high  appreciation 
of  its  objects,  and  a  readiness  to  co-operate  most  cor 
dially  for  their  attainment  in  my  humble  way,  are 
the  only  claims  that  can  be  offered  for  its  considera- 
tion by.  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  S.  Skinner. 

[Here  follows  the  letter  from  J.  S.  Smith,  publish- 
ed in  the  Farmer,  vol.  12,  page  398.] 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
presented  to  Doct.  David  Hosack  for  his  valuable  do- 
nation of  books. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  he 
presented  to  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  for 
the  very  acceptable  present  of  seeds,  obtained  in  the 
regions  near  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  and  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the 
gentlemen  therein  named. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  the  rare  varieties  of  foreign 
and  native  fruits  should  be  speedily  and  extensively 
cultivated,  it  is  suggested,  that  collections  of  scions 
should  be  made,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  for  distribution,  at  some  future  meet- 
ing; and  that  notice  be  given,  in  the  New  England 
Farmer,  of  the  kinds,  and  the  time  when  they  will 
be  offered  to  the  members  of  the  Society. 

It  is  deemed  expedient  that  the  committee  on  fruits, 
vegetables  and    flowers,  announce,  in  the  New  P^ng- 
land  Farmer,  when  the  exhibitions  of  those  products 
will  commence,  at  the  hall  of  the  Society. 
Respectfully  submitted,  by 

H.  A.  S.  Dearborn, 
Pres.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

Boston,  March  19,  1831. 

The  seeds  presented  by  Mr.  Skinner  were  ordered 
to  be  distributed  by  lot  to  subscribers,  (along  with 
others  that  may  arrive)  on  Saturday  next,  the  26th- 
inst.,  at  12  o'clock. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  the 
26th  inst. 


[The  following  is  the  letter  to  Mr.  Skinner  from  the 

Secretary.] 

Hall  of  the  Massachmetts  Horticidlural  Society, 
Boston,  March,  24tlt,  1831. 
Sir, — I  have  been  directed  to  inform  you,  that  the 
valuable  seeds  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  present 
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to  the  Massaeluiselts  Horticullural  Suciety  have  been 
received;  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  19th  inst.it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  presented  to  you,  fur  this  generous  expres- 
sion of  the  favorable  opinion  you  entertain  for  an  in- 
stitution, whose  prosperity,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
pends upon  lil;e  munificent  acts  of  individual  patron- 
age, and  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  general 
approbation  of  the  public. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

RoBEKT  L.  EmmonSj  Rcc.  Sec. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
[The  letter  which  follows  was  sent  to,  and  read  be- 
fore the  Horticultural  Society  of  Albany,  and  by  a 
unanimous  vole  resolved  to  be  sent  to  the  New  York 
Farmer  for  publication.  We  have  only  time  to  say, 
that  its  perusal  has  added  to  our  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. — Ed.JW  Y.  F.] 

Hortindlwal  Societies.  Letter  from  Alexander 
Walsh  to  Ja.mes  G.  Tkacy,  Corresponding  Se- 
cretary of  the  Albany  County  Horlicidliiral  Society . 

Lavsiiiqijurg,  jVovcmber,  IS30. 
Dear  Sir, — I  was  informed  some  time  since,  that 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Albany  had  placed  my 
name  among  those  constituting  its  committee  of  cor- 
respondence. An  earlier  acknowledgment  of  the 
honor  thus  conferred  upon  me  was  due  to  the  Society, 
and  would  have  been  tendered,  were  I  not  compelled 
to  yield  precedence  to  other  concerns  less  valuable  in 
my  view,  but  to  defer  which  I  was  not  at  liberty.  The 
pride  excited  in  me  on  the  occasion  of  the  notice  taken 
of  me  by  the  Society  would  have  been  still  higher 
than  it  is,  were  i  not  sensible  that  the  little  merit  to 
which  I  can  lay  claim  has  been  overrated. 

1  avail  myself  of  a  temporary  relaxation  from  my 
usual  avocation  to  indulge  in  observations  on  a  sub- 
ject, which  although  not  connected  with  my  regular 
or  ordinary  pursuits,  is  yet  held  by  me  in  high  regard. 
The  knowledge  acquired  by  individual  horticulturists 
in  this  state,  is  undoubtedly  considerable.  There  is, 
however,  wanting  a  combination  of  action,  and  cor- 
respondence of  sentiment,  so  essentially  necessary  to 
general  intelligence  and  utility.  It  is  not  only  the 
highly  cultivated  mind  that  can  bestow  interest  on 
the  subject;  we  are  all  labourers  in  the  great  garden 
in  which  wisdom  more  than  human  has  ])laced  us;  the 
humblest  digger  in  it  may  possibly  add  something,  al- 
though but  a  mite,  towards  the  maturing  of  nature's 
plan,  the  perfection  of  a  science  indispensable  to  hu- 
man happiness, so supereminent  that  professions claini- 
ino-  superiority,  are,  in  many  respects  dependent  on  it. 
The  healing  art  owes  no  small  share  of  its  power  to 
the  laborious  research  of  the  botanist:  the  gardener 
and  farmer  are  the  pioneers  of  the  mineralist:  the 
sacred  desk  finds,  in  the  reflections  that  arise  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  materials  to  enforce  and  elu- 
cidate the  sacred  truths.  Its  minister,  raising  hisejes 
to  llie  starry  heavens,  invokes  the  attention  of  his 
audience  to  the  myriads  of  worlds  suspended  in  ether, 
as  evidences  of  the  existence  of  that  omnipotent  pow- 
er, whose  invisible  hand  directs  them  in  their  course; 
but,  as  if  this  were  insuflicient  to  produce  conviction, 
or  too  far  removed  from  human  view,  the  preacher 
turns  his  eyes  from  heaven's  high  place,  lowers  tliem 
until  tliey  fall  on  the  planet  we  inhabit,  where  man, 
the  lord  of  all  that  moves  thereon,  partaking  even  of 
a  puni(jn  of  rlivinity,  stands  and  moves  erect,  the 
image  of  his  God. 

The  porticju  of  knowledge  conferred  on  the  brute 
creation,  as  necessary  to  their  support,  was  given  at 
once,  and  admits  of  no  improvement.  The  house  of 
the  beaver  has  underg<ine  no  change  in  its  architec- 
ture—it is  now  as  at  first,  unchanged  in  shape, 
size,  or  convenience.  Man  alone  has  the  capacity  to 
improve  and  to  alter  every  thing,  so  as  to  suit  every 
change  and  purpose.  The  capability  to  improve  is, 
then,  wortliy  of  man's  special  regard,  and  is  more  par- 


ticularly the  concern  of  those  engaged  in  the  raising 
of  plants,  and  the  sowing  of  seeds;  for  these  pursuits 
are  not  only  the  most  natural,  but  also  the  most  ne- 
cessary. 

Our  country  is  comparatively  new;  its  resources 
and  capabilities  but  imperfectly  explored  or  unknown; 
even  the  immediate  tiller  of  the  soil  knows  not  the 
wealth  that  its  surface  produces,  or  is  capable  to  sus- 
tain. For  this  there  is  a  remedy  within  our  reach, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  the  citizen  and  the  philanthropist 
to  apply  it. 

It  will  not  derogate  from  us  as  a  nation,  to  take 
lessons  I'rom  other  countries,  where  there  is  aught 
worthy  of  our  imitation  or  adoption  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted,  or  which  we  have  not  practised;  it 
will  do  us  honor  if  we  come  up  to  them  in  skill;  it 
would  be  still  more  to  our  honor,  should  we  outstrip 
them  by  our  improvements. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  London  is  a  remarka- 
ble instance  of  industry  and  intelligence.  The  Bri- 
tish people,  on  other  occasions  sufficiently  tenacious 
of  personal  rank  and  distinctions,  have  on  this  sub- 
mitted to  the  equality  which  nature  recognizes;  rank, 
wealth,  and  talent,  the  lord,  the  mechanic,  and  the 
laborer,  unitedly,  constitute  more  than  3000  members. 
By  their  itiembers  and  agents,  almost  every  portion  of 
the  globe  contributes  to  increase  the  stock  of  plants 
and  seeds;  these  are  cultivated  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Society,  and  distributed  throughout  the  island  and  the 
colonies,  and  with  an  honorable  liberality,  sent  into 
various  lureign  nations,  our  own  partaking  of  this  no- 
ble generosity.  While  we  should  be  grateful  for 
such  and  all  similar  kindness,  it  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  benefit  to  be  thus  derived  must  continue  too 
limited  for  our  wants,  and  too  slow  in  its  progress. 
VVe  must  set  ourselves  to  work  at  home,  if  we  would 
arrive  at  any  extensive  degree  of  usefulness. 

The  cultivation  of  indigenous  plants  deserves  a 
first  place  in  the  consideration  of  every  people.  The 
principle  applies  forcibly  to  our  country,  where  owing 
to  its  great  extent,  variety  of  clime,  and  general  fer- 
tility, the  diversity  of  products  is  so  extensive.  The 
great  facility  of  communication  daily  on  the  increase, 
removes  every  difliculty  that  nature  would  oppose  to 
the  transmission  of  plants,  fiowers,  and  seeds  to  any 
of  our  Horticultuial  Societies,  where  a  scientific  ex- 
amination of  their  ipialily,  or  a  practical  experiment 
on  their  growth  and  produce,  could  best  decide  on 
their  value,  and  the  propriety  of  recommending  their 
general  cultivation.  This  should  not,  liowever,  be 
acted  on  to  the  exclusion  of  exotics,  few  of  which  of 
any  country  would  not  find  a  congenial  soil  and  cli- 
mate in  the  United  States.  No  country  has  an  op- 
portunity equal  to  ours,  for  collccliiig  valuable  exotics 
at  so  cheap  a  rate;  our  commerce  is  coextensive  with 
every  sea;  our  merchants  are  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising, that  no  poit  or  haven  is  left  unvisiled  by 
their  ships. 

What  multitudes  of  sources  have  we  to  transplant 
to  our  country  whatever  is  valuable  in  other  climes? 
Every  merchant  should  be  united  to  our  associations, 
every  commander  of  a  sea  vessel,  whether  national 
or  private,  and  be  an  actual  or  an  honorary  member 
of  our  societies;  through  them,  in  a  few  years,  could 
be  collected  such  a  variety  of  exotic  plants,  vegeta- 
bles, flowers,  fruit,  and  seeds,  as  no  one  nation  has 
ever  owned;  and  that  no  nation  but  ours  is  capable  of 
collecting  and  naturalizing.  Horticulture  and  botany 
should  in  some  degree  enter  into  the  education  of 
children  in  all  our  |jrimary  schools;  where  practica- 
ble, small  allotments  of  land  should  be  attached,  tliat 
boys  might  have  practical  illustrations  of  the  theory. 
By  parceling  the  ground  among  the  young  students, 
and  holding  out  premiums  for  superior  cultivation  and 
produce,  a  most  useful  rivalry  might  bo  excited.  One 
or  two  hours  thus  daily  occupied  would  soon  tend  to 
the  promotion  and  preservation  of  health,  and  usefully 
relieve  the  tedium  of  unvarying  application  to  letters. 
Every  college  and  extensive  seminary  should  have 
its  professorship  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  bota- 


ny, with  Its  garden  fur  practical  illustrations  and  ex- 
periments. 

County  societies  should  be  established,  with  funds 
and  land  to  pay  lecturers  and  employ  laborers.  A 
Horticultural  Society  has  been  organised  in  our  coun- 
ty, from  which  it  is  expected  great  benefit  will  re- 
sult.— The  anniversary  of  this  association  is  fixed  for 
the  10th  of  September;  it  would  be  of  much  impor- 
tance if  the  annual  festivities  of  the  societies  in  this 
state,  would  be  at  such  difi'erent  periods  that  dele- 
gates might  have  an  opportunity  of  attending: — say. 
New  York  the  1st,  Newburgh  the  5th,  Albany  tha 
7th,  and  Rensselaer  on  the  10th  of  September;  ii> 
this  way  extending  the  Hortulean  wreath  to  our  new 
formed  branch,  and  at  once  add  it  to  Flora's  garland. 
The  rapid  facilities  of  our  river  communication  will 
aflord  us  pleasing  opportunities  for  these  civilities, 
and  the  trifling  remove  from  our  river  to  the  great 
caned,  will  not  damp  horticultural  zeal  to  prevent  a 
trip  to  our  sister  society  of  the  western  district. 

Among  our  periodical  literature  we  have  the  New 
York  Fanner  and  Horticultural  Repository,  the  New 
England  Farmer  and  Horticultural  Journa-1,  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  and  the 
Wester  Tiller;*  all  of  which  are  doing  much  towards 
increasing  a  taste  fur  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but 
their  circulation  is  too  limited,  and  measures  should 
be  taken  to  have  them  better  known:  our  Horticultural 
and  Agricultural  Societies  ought  to  pay  part  of  their 
premiums  in  these  valuable  publications. 

To  complete  the  great  scheme  of  improvement,  an 
annual  convention,  to  consist  of  county  delegates, 
should  be  held  alternately  in  each  of  the  four  great 
districts  of  our  state;  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
such  an  assembly  to  provide  for  a  stale  school,  where 
horticulture  in  all  its  departments,  would  be  taught 
theoretically  and  practically. 

Out  of  such  a  system  a  taste  for  the  useful  and  the 
ornamental  would  gradually  grow,  until  not  only  tho 
gardener  and  farmer,  the  professional  florist  and  the 
nurseryman,  but  even  those,  who,  like  the  writer  of 
this,  are  engaged  in  different  pursuits,  would  become 
from  choice,  or,  perhaps,  because  it  was  the  fashion, 
gardeners  and  botanists;  until  every  dwelling  would 
have  its  garden,  its  parterre,  and  its  nursery,  until 
our  country  would  present  but  one  grand  scene  of  all 
that  would  be  agreeable  to  the  taste,  or  fascinating  to 
the  eye. 

In  my  circumscribed  sphere,  I  shall  not  fail  to  con- 
tribute to  so  happy  a  result. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Alexander  Walsh, 
Mr.  James  G,  Tracy, 

Cor.  Sec.  Albany  Ilort.  Society. 


On  the  risible  Caxise  and  easy  and  effectual  Cure  of 
the  bad  setting  of  some  sorts  of  Grapes.  By  Mr. 
James  Ckaio,  Gardener  to  G.  Cholmcly,  Esq., 
Howsham,  York. 

Sir, — I  dare  say  it  is  well  known  to  you  that  a 
great  many  of  those  vines  which  "have  blossomed 
but  brought  no  fruit"  have  have  been  hewn  down  as 
cumberers  of  the  ground,  and  probably  many  iiiore 
have  been  condemned  before  they  were  fairly  tried; 
and  if  such  there  are,  I  trust  that  what  I  am  about  to 
state  will  be  the  means  of  saving  them  from  the  fatal 
axe.  I  have  at  this  place  a  vine  under  my  care, 
which  is  a  very  bad  setter;  it  is  an  old  plant,  growipg 
in  a  double-pitted  pine  stove.  Previously  to  my 
coming  here  it  had  been  condemned  for  an  apparently 
good  reason,  which  was,  that  it  never  had  brought  to 
perfection  more  than  about  a  dozen  berries  on  a  bunch", 
the  residue  were  about  the  size  of  peas.  I  was  in- 
formed of  its  faults,  but  nevertheless  respited  it,  and 
have  been  amply  rewarded  for  my  clemency.  It 
ripened  last  year,  a  very  fine  crop,  the  bunches  from 


•  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Geneee*  Farmer 
baa  been  commenced  at  Rochester. — Ei. 
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1  lb.  to  3  lbs.  well  filled  with  berries^  consiJerably 
larger  than  those  of  the  white  Tukay.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain of  its  name  as  I  never  saw  the  sort  before;  nor 
could  any  gentleman  or  gardener  who  saw  it  icU  me 
what  it  was;  but  three  good  practical  gardeners,  to 
whom  I  sent  single  berries,  informed  me  it  was  the 
Palestine.  Be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  an  excellent 
grape,  of  good  flavor,  and  one  of  the  best  of  keepers: 
the  fruit  was  ripe  in  July,  and  I  cut  the  last  bunch  in 
Christmas  week.  The  berries  are  of  a  dark  red  co- 
lor, and  of  an  oval  form. 

I  presume  that  the  following  observations  and  treat- 
ment of  this  vine  will  be  equally  applicable  to  many 
other  bad-setting  sorts: — 

On  close  inspection,  when  the  blossoms  are  fully 
expanded,  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  observer  who  is 
acquainted  wilh  the  parts  of  the  fructification,  that 
the  main  cause  of  their  abortiveness  is  a  defect  in  the 
filament,  and  not  in  the  anther,  as  supposed  by  many. 
Ft  will  be  found  that  the  filaments  were  very  small 
and  recurved,  so  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  anthers  to  come  in  contact  wilh  the  siigma  of  the 
same  blossom,  and  I  am  persuaded  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  pollen  on  the  anther  for  the  fecun- 
dation of  the  stigma;  but  so  awkwardly  is  the  anther 
situated,  that  in  a  very  few  instances  can  the  pollen 
perform  its  functions  on  the  stigma  without  the  assis- 
tance of  art.  The  evil  may  certainly  be  remedied  in 
a  great  measure  by  suspending  over  its  racemens  those 
of  any  free-setting  sort,  when  the  flowers  of  both  are 
fully  open;  or  by  intermixing  with  its  branches  the 
branches  of  any  free-setting  sort  that  may  be  expected 
to  flower  at  the  same  time:  but  in  many  cases  neither 
of  these  methods  would  be  convenient,  nor  do  I  con- 
sider them  at  all  necessary. 

About  half  of  the  bunches  I  impregnated  with  the 
pollen  taken  from  the  bunches  of  other  sorts  in  flower 
at  the  same  time,  collected  with  a  soft  camel  hair 
pencil,  in  the  following  manner: — I  took  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  and  held  it  under  the  branches  from 
which  I  intended  to  gather  the  pollen  (selecting  those 
which  were  fullest  in  flower,)  and  then  applied  the 
pencil  gently  to  various  parts  of  them;  and  when  the 
pencil  was  charged  wilh  yellow  powder,  I  took  it  to 
the  bunches  which  I  wished  to  fecundate, and  touched 
lightly  with  the  pencil  the  female  parts  of  the  flow- 
ers, holding  the  paper  as  when  gathering  the  pollen; 
and  what  dust  fell  into  the  paper  I  took  up  in  the 
pencil,  and  applied  it  as  before.  These  did  as  well 
as  I  could  wish.  All  that  remained,  (except  two 
bunches)  I  impregnated  with  their  own  pollen,  by 
working  the  pencil  carefully  among  the  flowers,  and 
by  that  means  dispersing  part  of  the  fecundating  dust, 
and  collecting  part  of  it  upon  the  pencil.  Of  course, 
by  this  process,  the  pencil  comes  as  often  in  contact 
wit  the  female  as  with  the  male  part  of  the  flower; 
consequently,  the  fecundation  is  accomplished  by  the 
pollen  which  is  already  on  the  pencil  adhering  to  the 
siigma  while  more  is  collected.  By  the  first  of  those 
methods  I  had  rather  more  berries  set  than  1  had  by 
the  latter;  but  I  had  a  great  many  berries  to  thin  out 
of  all  the  bunches,  except  the  two  which  !  left  unas- 
sisted, and  which  set  their  berries  in  the  usual  way, 
almost  all  of  them  about  the  size  of  peas,  and  with- 
out seed.  1  kept  as  dry  an  atmosphere  as  I  conve- 
niently could,  from  65  to  82  degrees  of  heat,  in  order 
to  absorb  a  superfluous  moisture  which  collected  on 
the  stigma.  The  operation  was  generally  performed 
about  noon,  when  the  bunches  were  dry.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  operation  should  be  performed  every  day 
while  the  trees  are  in  flower  (which  will  be  about  a 
week,)  as  some  parts  of  the  bunches  are  only  in  flower 
when  the  others  are  set. — London  Magazine. 


Management  of  the  Hautbois  STRAWBESRr. 

The  best  way  I  have  been  able  to  discover  to  in- 
sure a  good  crop  (as  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned) 
is  as  follows: — In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
ID  flower,  mark  out  a  piece  of  ground  about  two  yards 


square,  as  that  will,  with  care  produce  plants  enough 
for  extensive  plantations;  this  must  be  dune  by  cut- 
ting an  alley  between  them  and  the  other  part  of  the 
bed,  which  must  always  be  kept  clear  of  runners,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  mix.  This  done  look  well 
over  your  plants,  and  pull  up  all  the  females;  and 
when  you  have  retained  a  sufficient  number  of  males 
to  occupy  the  ground,  pull  up  all  the  others,  as  there 
are  frequently  plants  which  do  not  flower,  and  which 
if  permitted  to  remain,  would  afterwards  mix  them. 
ISfow,  let  another  piece  be  marked  out  for  the  females, 
pulling  up  all  the  males,  and  leaving  none  but  such 
as  have  fruit  or  fruit  blossoms  on;  out  of  these  two 
pieces  all  future  plantations  are  to  be  made  in  the 
following  manner.  About  March,  plant  out  in  beds 
of  three  rows,  each  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  one 
foot  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows  or  in  the  borders 
round  the  garden  of  the  same  width.  Let  the  two 
outside  rows  be  planted  with  females,  and  the  middle 
one  with  males.  The  ground  this  year  may  be  sown 
with  seeds,  or  planted  thinly;  and  the  following  year, 
(unless  a  very  bad  season)  it  will  produce  abundantly. 
They  may  either  be  continued  a  year  or  two  longer, 
or  planted  every  year  from  the  two  beds  first  marked 
out.  I  prefer  the  latter  method,  especially  where 
ground  is  scarce,  as  the  ground  thus  occupied  may 
always  be  planted  with  something  else,  except  the 
spring  they  are  to  bear  fruit;  whereas  if  the  old  beds 
remain  they  cannot  be  cropped  at  all,  and  require  a 
great  deal  more  time  to  manage  than  it  will  take  to 
plant  new  ones. — Loudon's  Mag. 


SOWING  PEAS. 

It  is  a  great  error  in '  those  persons  who  sow  the 
rows  of  tall  growing  peas  close  together.  It  is  better 
in  all  those  sorts  which  grow  six  or  eight  feet  high, 
to  have  only  one  row,  and  then  leave  a  bed  ten  or 
twelve  feet  wide  for  onions,  carrots,  or  any  other 
crops  which  do  not  grow  tall. 

The  advantages  which  will  be  derived,  are,  that 
the  peas  will  not  be  drawn  up  so  much;  be  stronger; 
will  flower  much  nearer  the  ground,  and  in  wet 
weather  can  be  more  easily  gathered  without  wet- 
ting you. 

But  instead  of  sowing  peas  in  straight  rows,  if  you 
will  form  the  ground  into  circles  of  three  feet  diame- 
ter, with  a  space  of  two  feet  between  each  circle,  in 
a  row  thirty  feet  long,  you  will  have  six  circles  of 
peas,  each  nine  feet;  in  all  fifty-four  feet  of  peas,  in- 
stead of  thirty  on  the  same  extent  of  ground. 

If  you  want  more  than  one  row  of  circles,  leave  a 
bed  ten  or  twelve  feet  before  you  begin  another. 

For  the  very  tall  sorts,  four  feet  circles  will  aflbrd 
more  room  for  the  roots  to  grow  in,  and  care  must  be 
taken,  by  applying  some  twigs  or  strings  to  prevent 
the  circles  from  joining  each  other. — Repos.  of  Aria. 


^VSiATi  EC0Xi70ItSV. 


Mr.  Smith:     Prospect  Hill  Farm,  near  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

A  periodical  publication,  such  as  yours,  to  put  on 
record  the  facts  that  occur  to  the  practical  farmer  in 
the  course  of  his  business,  does  tend  to  theimproveraent 
of  agriculture,  and  is  productive  of  general  utility  to 
mankind.  It  is  therefore,  to  be  hoped,  that  intelli- 
gent farmers  will  not  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing observations  on  every  subject  relative  to  country 
affairs,  and  send  you  the  result  of  their  experience; 
that,  by  insertion  in  the  American  Farmer,  they  may 
not  be  lost  to  the  public;  and,  by  accumulating  a  num- 
ber of  facts,  be  the  means  of  establishing  a  more  per- 
fect system  of  agriculture;  for  it  is  partly  owing  to 
husbandmen  living  in  the  country,  at  a  distance  from 
neighbours,  that  agriculture  has  not  arrived  at  the 
same  degree  of  perfection  with  the  arts  carried  on  in 
towns.  Farmers,  however,  endeavour  to  remedy  the 
inconvenience  of  their  situation,  by  communicating 
freely  to  one  another,  their  knowledge  in  rural  affairs. 


whilst  the  wary  inhabitant  of  the  town  endeavours  to 
veil  in  mystery  every  process  in  his  art,  and  transac- 
tion in  his  business;  but  the  sphere  of  a  practical  far- 
mer's communications  must  be  confined  to  a  very  nar- 
row circle;  and  for  this,  a  publication  such  as  yours, 
if  farmers  will  come  forward  with  their  observations, 
must  be  attended  with  beneficial  eftecis  to  society. 
Please  insert  in  your  paper  the  following  valuable  ex- 
tracted infurmalion  respecting  those  useful  animals, 
the  cow  and  sheep.         Amicus  Humani  GtNiRis. 

COWS. 

The  time  of  gestation  in  cows  is  nine  months,  and 
more  than  ordinary  care  of  them  is  requisite  at  that 
season,  as  by  improper  management  they  are  liable  to 
abortion.  They  should  be  put  into  the  best  pastures, 
and  should  not  be  milked  for  six  weeks  previous  to 
the  time  of  calving.  They  should  not  be  suffered  to 
leap  fences  or  ditches,  or  to  run  hard.  Cows  are  lia- 
ble to  sustain  injury  by  careless  milking,  viz.  by  not 
milking  them  clean,  or  by  lelliiig  them  run  too  long 
without  milking.  It  would  be  much  more  profitabls 
to  the  dairy,  and  beneficial  to  the  creature,  in  many 
instances,  to  milk  them  three  times  a  day,  than  mere- 
ly twice  a  day,  particularly  in  long  days,  when  pas- 
turage is  rich  and  plentiful.  I  have  known  the  ex- 
periment tried  with  very  great  success.  These  ani- 
mals are  very  prone  to  lick  themselves,  and  this  is  the 
natural  means  which  they  use,  to  free  their  skins 
from  various  incumbrances.  This  is  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  mischievous  and  even  fatal  consequences, 
particularly  at  the  season  of  shedding  their  coats; 
for  the  hairs  which  they  swallow,  prove  so  much  in- 
digestible substance  in  the  stomach,  and  intercept  the 
process  of  a  regular  and  uniform  digestion.  Another 
consequence  is,  the  hairs  passing  into  the  intestines, 
are  intercepted  in  their  passage,  which,  remaining 
there,  clothe  themselves  with  a  crustaeeous  matter, 
and  in  process  of  time  harden  and  accumulate  to  for- 
midable polipi.  In  this  case,  the  creature  is  prevented 
from  deriving  the  ordinary  nourishment  from  its  food, 
it  is  rendered  sickly,  kept  poor  and  thin,  and  will  not 
give  the  proper  quantity  of  milk,  and  what  it  does 
give  is  very  poor,  and  instead  of  its  natural  white  ap- 
pearance, has  a  bluish  cnst,  and  throws  up  very  little 
cream.  The  best  remedy  for  this  evil,  would  be  to 
curry  the  creature,  in  the  same  manner  as  horses,  and 
surely  their  merits  entitle  them  to  equal  attention.  The 
use  of  the  comb  would  prevent  or  allay  an  itching 
which  the  creature  feels,  and  which  induces  the  lick- 
ing; it  would  sweep  away  the  loose  hairs,  which  in- 
cumber and  discommode  the  skin,  and  render  the  ani- 
mal uneasy;  at  the  same  time,  it  loosens  the  skin  and 
promotes  a  more  easy  discharge  of  the  coat.  It  would 
also  sweep  away  the  larvae  of  insects  which  are  de- 
posited in  the  hair  and  skin,  which  sometimes  prove 
a  great  annoyance  to  the  creature.  I  have  seen  the 
experiment  tried,  and  it  was  productive  of  most  ob- 
vious benefits.  The  creatures  were  delighted  with 
the  operation,  and  would  even  look  for  it;  they  throve 
better,  and  the  milk  was  more  abundant  and  rich. 
The  cow  wants  in  udder  what  it  has  in  neck,  and  the 
larger  the  dew-lap  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  milk. 

SHEEP.' 

Sheep  are  subject  to  many  diseases;  numbers  of 
which  are  occasioned  by  the  eggs  of  insects,  which 
are  deposited  in  different  parts  of  the  animal.  But 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  insects  do  not  attack 
the  sheep  until  they  become  previously  disordered;  or, 
in  other  words,  they  never  attack  the  sheep  in  a 
healthy  state.  Sheep  become  disordered  in  various 
ways:  by  being  long  exposed  to  damp  weather,  or  to. 
chilling  blasts;  or  by  long  confinement  to  rich,  juicy,, 
and  unripe  pasture;  or  on  low,  wet  grounds.  The 
more  elevated  grounds  in  general,  are  the  most  heal- 
thy situations,  and  particularly  so  in  wet  seasons;  a 
most  grievous  disease  once  made  its  appearance  in  a 
fine  flock  of  sheep,  and  already  many  had  fallen  vic- 
tims to  its  malignity.  The  flock  was  at  pasture  at 
the  time,  on  a  low  and  extended  flat,  where  they  had 
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pastured  several  weeks,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  time  the  season  had  been  unusually  damp  and 
rainy.  I  advised  the  removal  of  the  flock  to  a  high 
and  rocky  spot  of  ground,  and  to  be  dry  foddered;  ac- 
cordingly those  that  were  able  were  driven,  and  the 
sickly  were  conveyed  there  in  a  wagon.  A  temporary 
shed  was  erected,  and  a  number  of  bundles  of  straw 
thrown  loose  beneath  it;  some  very  dry,  and  old  hay 
from  the  barn  was  also  deposited  there,  on  which  the 
sheep  began  presently  to  regale  themselves.  The 
event  exceeded  all  expectation,  not  one  died  after 
their  arrival  at  this  place;  the  sick  presently  began 
to  recover,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  flock  appear- 
ed in  a  fine  healthy  condition.  Dry  foddering  has 
also  been  found  highly  beneficial  to  cows  and  horses, 
at  such  seasons.  Change  of  pasturage  from  low  to 
more  elevated  situations,  has  often  been  attended  with 
the  most  salutary  consequences,  and  the  cattle  have 
been  known  to  recover,  after  the  most  dangerous  dis- 
orders had  made  considerable  inroads  on  their  consti- 
tution. 

LIMING  LAND. 

It  will  be  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  most 
beneficial  mode  of  liming  land,  is  to  give  a  sufficient 
dose  at  once,  when  the  soil  has  been  enriched  by  a 
quantity  of  dung,  or  has  been  recently  refreshed  by 
remaining  several  years  in  grass,  which  precludes  the 
necessity  of  a  repetition  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years. 

Methods  of  Preventing  Wheat  from  being  in- 

JtrRED  BY  THE   Sm0T. 

The  following  ways  of  treating  seed-wheat  are  ge- 
gerally  known  among  the  English  farmers. 

A  complete  wetting  with  urine,  or  with  a  strong 
pickle  of  salt  and  water,  and  a  drying  with  quick- 
lime, are  a  certain  preventive. 

Unless  wheat  is  sown  within  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  being  wetted  with  urine,  it  ought  immediately 
to  be  spread  thin  upon  the  floor  of  a  granary  till  quite 
dry,  otherwise  the  powers  of  vegetation  may  be  de- 
stroyed. If  this  precaution  of  drying  and  spreading 
be  taken,  the  grain  may  be  preserved  for  several 
months  in  perfect  safety. 

A  gentle  kiln  drying  of  wheat  intended  for  seed, 
and  driving  it  twice  through  the  fanners,  immediately 
on  being  taken  off  the  kiln,  will  prevent  smut.  The 
fanners  must  be  driven  smartly,  and  none  of  the  light 
grain  used  for  seed. 

XVIISCZSLIiANEOUS. 

CAROLINA;  OR,  THE  PLANTER. 

BY    GEORGE    OGILVlE. 

How  virgin  nature's  indicating  hand. 
Unerring  marks  the  quality  of  land. 
And,  by  each  tree  that  forms  her  forests,  proves 
The  soil  so  various  as  the  varying  groves; 
Til'  experienced  Planter's  labours,  when  he  drains 
The  deep  morass,  or  with  strong  mounds  restrains 
The  tide-stem'd  river,  struggling  hard  to  spread 
His  refluent  stream  beyond  his  narrow 'd  bed; 
The  arts  that  make  the  sterile  desert  yield 
The  plenteous  harvest  of  the  richer  field; 
Young  nature's  wild  luxuriance  that  subdue. 
Or  her  exhausted  native  powers  renew. 
Bo  such  our  rural  muse's  simple  themes! 
Not  such  alone!   A  nobler  duty  claims 
Tlie  bard's  attention,  who  pretends  t'impart 
The  various  lessons  of  the  Planter's  art. 
Humanity,  mild  pow'r!  to  tliee  belong 
The  Planter's  study  and  the  Poet's  song! 
Thy  sacred  laws  our  first  of  cares  demand. 
To  ease  the  burthen  of  a  master's  hand. 
May  blighting  dews,  may  frosts  unseason'd  spoil 
The  vernal  promise  of  his  richest  soil! 
May  winds  and  rains  combine  to  swell  the  wav8 
That  whelms  his  harvest  in  a  watery  gravel 


]May  angry  heav'n  avenging  light'ning  dart. 
Thro'  the  foul  channels  of  his  tainted  heart. 
Who  when  his  barns  full  teem  with  yellow  grain, 
Unpitying  hears  the  joyless  hind  complain! 
But  may  that  heav'n  to  which  thou  ow'st  thy  birth. 
Thou  brightest,  purest,  denizen  of  earth, 
Show'r  every  blessing  on  his  honest  toil 
Whose  soul  exults  to  see  his  servants  smile; 
Who,  when  disease  the  ling'ring  wretch  consumes. 
Forgets  the  master,  and  the  friend  assumes; 
With  kind  endearment  lulls  the  fever's  rage. 
Or  smoothes  the  dying  couch  of  faithful  age! 

Taught  by  experience,  from  their  earliest  years. 
Useless  to  some,  I  doubt,  my  song  appears. 
Yet  think  how  few  the  natives  of  the  land! 
What  boundless  fields  for  industry  expand! 
To  those  I  sing  who  to  their  household  gods. 
Raise  foreign  altars  in  these  new  abodes. 
Nor  let  experience  to  my  lay  refuse 
The  ear!  Minerva  listens  to  the  muse! 
Fancy's  warm  sketch  with  cooler  sense  improves. 
Corrects  the  outline,  and  the  glare  removes. 

If,  from  your  sire,  the  glebe  descends  to  you. 
Where  first  your  lungs  th'  elastic  fluid  drew; 
That  lov'd  domain,  where  pure  unraingled  joy 
Throng'd  every  hour,  did  every  thought  employ; 
Where  your  fond  parents  clasp'd  you  to  the  breast, 
Liv'd  in  your  life,  and  in  your  smiles  were  blest. 

Tho'  now,  perhaps,  the  never  rested  field 
Forbears,  at  length,  an  hundred  fold  to  yield. 
Whilst  distant  groves  invite  your  wand'ring  sight, 
.Still,  still  remember  where  you  first  saw  light! 
Think  whence  your  sire,  your  grandsire,  haply  glean'd 
Those  treasur'd  heaps  you  now  profusely  spend! 
Think  the  worn  lands,  like  thriftless  Timon,  crave 
One  grateful  mite  of  all  the  wealth  they  gave; 
And  will,  as  conscious  of  your  grateful  caje. 
Exert  fur  you  that  vigour  you  repair! 
From  love  of  birth-place  patriot  virtues  flow. 
As  from  the  central  point  the  radii  grow. 

Smile  not,  unfeeling  man,  nor  proudly  say, 
"Let  children  love  inanimated  clay! 
"*What  worth  entails  it  on  this  barren  spot, 
"That  once  my  parents  liv^d  where  now  tlicy  rot? 
"That  whilst  they  taught  yon  arbouring  vine  to  spread, 
"They  fondly  cry'd,  'Our  son  shail  bless  thy  shade! 
"Thy  grapes'  rich  juice  shall  fill  his  temp'rate  bowls, 
"Whilst  he  drinks  grateful  requiems  to  our  souls.'" 

But  led  by  ardent  wish  to  augment  your  store. 
Or  if  you  wander  from  some  distant  shore, 
Ty'd  to  no  spot,  by  those  fond  links  that  bind 
To  scenes  of  infant  joy;  the  rip'ning  mind; 
Nor  are  retarded  in  your  search,  by  fear 
Of  aguish  vapours  and  infever'd  air; 
Attentive  listen  to  the  instructive  muse. 
Whilst  she  describes  the  site  you  ought  to  choose. 

Where  some  vast  river  rolls  a  gentle  tide. 
Rich  valleys  wide  expand  on  either  side; 
There  the  tall  Cypress  rears  his  moss  crown'd  head. 
There  Tupilos  their  cumbrous  branches  spread, 
Th'  Iberian  Oak  aloft  expands  his  boughs; 
Beneath  the  wax  producing  Myrtle  grows; 
The  Liriodendron,t  waving  high  in  air. 
Shakes  on  each  ample  limb  a  whole  parterre; 
Where  gorgeous  blossoms  lurk,  to  blush  unseen. 
Amidst  thescollop'd  leaves  of  vary'd  green; 
There  thrives  the  fragrant  Birch  in  silver'd  rind; 
There  Poplars  tremble  to  the  breathing  wind. 


•  Few  things  strike  strangers  mere  than  tho  little  at- 
tachment generally  shewn  by  planters  to  the  favourite 
residence  of  their  ancestors,  especially  when  informed 
that  those  who  die  in  tho  country,  ore  generally  in- 
terred on  thcirown  estates,  which  are  often  sold  im- 
mediately after  the  funeral,  without  any  durable  fence 
being  erected  to  preserve  tho  family  burying  ground 
from  being  rooted  up  by  the  hogs  of  the  purchaser. 

]  LiriodendroD — tulip  tree. 


Amidst  whose  shade  no  hapless  Philomel 

Recounts  to  twinkling  stars  her  fabled  tale; 

But  Mocking  birds  bid  sweeter  notes  of  love, 

Qheer  the  hush'd  night,  and  charm  the  conscious  grove. 

There  too  the  Ash  and  Maple  love  to  grow 

Whilst  reeds,  and  vines,  and  briars,  fill  all  the  space 

below: 
And  where  the  sandy  heights  embrace  the  vale, 
The  Great  Magnolia  wide  perfumes  the  gale. 
Where  such  the  native  growth,  shall  doubts  remain. 
That  Phoebus  warms  a  more  prolific  plain? 
No!  from  the  surface  scarce  more  distant  rise 
Those  trees,  whose  branches  seem  to  prop  the  skies. 
Than  deep,  beneath  the  black  superior  ground. 
Rich  loamy  earth,  and  marly  clay  are  found; 
A  fruitful  compost,  formed  in  lapse  of  time. 
Of  putrid  shells,  and  plants,  and  settling  slime. 

Not  Gauge'  nor  Barampootar,  issuing  forth. 
With  all  its  waters,  from  the  melting  north. 
On  ruddier  billows  waft  Tartarian  slime. 
To  swell  the  harvests  of  a  happier  clime; 
Nor  mystic  Nilus,  big  with  Ethiop  rains 
A  richer  tribute  brings  to  Effypt's  plains. 
Than  to  their  vales.  Savannah  or  Peedee, 
As  from  their  lofty  springs  they  seek  the  sea: 
*That  river  from  its  sable  waters  nam'd. 
Or  fair  Santee  for  finny-tenants  fam'd. 

Yet  not  their  borders,  all  alike  can  yield 
The  certain  promise  of  the  cultur'd  field. 

If  far  removed  from  Neptune's  watery  sway, 
To  whelming  floods,  or  parching  droughts  a  prey; 
When  melting  snow,  or  quick  descending  rain, 
Urge  the  swoln  river  o'er  the  seeded  plain; 
Or  adverse  winds  the  teeming  clouds  dispel, 
Whilst  vertic  suns  the  scanty  dews  exhale. 

Nor  yet  too  near  th'  Atlantic  surges  move. 
Whose  salts  unkind  to  vegetation  prove; 
But  strive  the  happy  golden  mean  to  know. 
From  where  recoiling  tides  forbear  to  flow. 
To  where  the  river's  dulcet  stream  receives 
A  saline  tincture  from  th'  intruding  waves. 
There  stop  your  search,  and  make  the  gen'rous  soil 
The  prosperous  scene  of  each  succeeding  toil! 
But  prosperous  thrice  the  youth,  an  isle  who  finds, 
Whose  reedy  shore  some  circling  river  binds! 
Not  cut  with  branching  creeks,  but  smoothly  plain 
As  the  pellucid  bosom  of  the  main. 
When  the  soft  western  breeze  forgets  to  play. 
And  splendid  dolphins  chase  their  winged  prey; 
Except  where,  near  its  centre,  clust'ring  stand 
Some  gentle  risings,  form'd  of  drifted  sand. 
That  seem,  amid  tlie  fertile  vallev  plac'd. 
Like  the  first  heavings  of  a  virgin's  breast. 
Health  and  security  those  mounts  insure; 
From  them  the  living  water  issues  pure: 
Whilst  on  their  summits,  spite  of  circling  trees. 
You  taste  the  freshness  of  the  noontide  breeze; 
And  safe  'midst  raging  hurricanes  remain. 
Should  foaming  oceans  whiten  o'er  the  plain. 

Such  was  the  isle  where  the  Santecan  sage 
From  vigorous  manhood  waincd  to  palsy 'd  age — 
A  sage  unskiU'd  in  proud  scholastic  lore. 
But  rich  his  mind  in  old  tradilioncd  store; 
Nor  sapience  more  his  aged  te:iiplcs  crown'd. 
Than  deeds  of  warfare  made  his  youth  rcnown'd. 
He  shone,  descended  from  an  hero  train, 
The  brightest  link  of  an  illustrious  chain. 
Yet  dooin'd  to  live  in  a  disastrous  age. 
When  his  lov'd  country  blaz'd  with  civil  rage. 
Oft  he  advis'd — but  when  did  faction  lend 
An  ear  to  wisdom,  or  tho  advising  friend? 
In  action  dauntless  as  in  counsel  wise. 
Force  to  oppose  with  force  the  patriot  tries. 
No  more  his  hatchet  peaceful  bonds  restrain. 
But  as  his  counsel  so  his  deeds  arc  vain; 
Till  Europe's  sons  attack'd  the  weaken'd  band; 
And  with  promiscuous  carnage  strow'd  the  land; 

•Black  river. 
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Then  every  eye  towards  Euhannih  lurn'd. 
Then  every  breast  his  slighted  counsels  mourn'd. 

A  pensive  silence  long  the  chief  maintains. 
As  round  him  droop  his  country's  thin  remains. 
He  weeps— from  all  a  cheerless  murmur  breaks. 
That  dies  to  silence  as  the  hero  speaks. 

Pardon,  ye  men,  ye  warriors  of  Santee, 
The  groan  ye  hear,  the  starting  tear  ye  see! 
Five  sons  once  fought  victorious  by  my  side; 
Not  mine  alone,  they  were  their  country's  pride! 
For  you  they  combated,  for  you  they  fell; 
Your  sons  to  latest  times  their  deeds  shall  tell. 
And  rouse  to  emulation  by  their  praise. 
As  at  the  martial  feast  loud  songs  they  raise. 
In  early  youth  ye  saw  them  yield  their  breath. 
Smiling  triumphant  in  a  glorious  death; 
But  saw  no  tear  pollute  their  father's  eyes, 
Nor  sigh  unmanly  in  his  bosom  rise! 

A  daughter,  too,  who  sooth'd  the  toil  of  wars, 
W^ho  stole  the  anguish  from  these  gaping  scars, 
She  also  bled! — A  childless  parent's  woe 
Might  have  compell'd  one  silent  tear  to  flow! 
But  can  a  Warrior  feel  domestic  pain. 
Who  sees  his  nation  bleed  at  every  vein? 

Count  all  the  stars  in  heaven's  blue  vault  that  Shine! 
Once — more  the  warriors  of  the  Saniee  line! 
Count  all  the  leaves  on  yonder  oak  that  grow! 
Once — more  our  youth  who  twang'd  tli'  unerring  bow! 
But  now,  such  numbers  have  resign'd  their  life. 
In  foreign  warfare,  or  domestic  strife, 
That  fewer  bend  the  bow,  the  hatchet  rear. 
Than  suns  revolve  within  the  circling  year, 
Whilst  foes  unnumber'd  crowd  our  ravag'd  fields. 
And  FLIGHT  alone  the  hope  of  SAFt-rr  yields. 

Start  not  my  friends! — Euhannih  scorns  to  name 
A  deed  unworthy  of  your  ancient  fame, 
Yet  bids  you  from  these  modern  valleys  fly, 
And  seek  those  mountains  where  our  lathers  lie. 
For  know,  once  Ocean  stretch'd  his  wide  command 
O'er  these  rich  swamps  and  banks  of  barren  sand; 
Far  as  the  pigeon  wings  her  rapid  flight 
From  summer's  early  dawn  to  slow  returning  night. 
To  where  the  lofty  mountain's  rocky  side. 
In  savage  grandeur  bended  o'er  the  tide; 
Till  (from  my  Sire  the  wond'rous  tale  1  drew. 
Whose  faithlul  ancestors  have  vouch'd  it  true) 
The  mighty  Spirit  who  controls  the  winds; 
Them  sleeping  rouses,  or  tempestuous  binds, 
War'd  'gainst  the  weaker  spirit  of  the  main. 
That  dared  presumptuous  to  dispute  his  reign. 

Three  days  the  monarch  of  the  gales  allow'd 
For  every  distant  wind  to  waft  his  cloud. 
Where  eipiinuclial  suns  had  vv'ont  to  rise; 
But  now  no  rays  transpierce  the  thick'ning  skies; 
And  wond'ring  mortals  watch  in  vain,  to  pay 
Their  tribute  to  the  fourth  returning  day. 

The  gloom  portentous,  Ocean  daunted  sees. 
Trembles  in  each  wave,  and  groans  thro'  all  his  seas. 
At  length  their  god  commands  his  winds  to  blow. 
With  rage  unchain'd  against  his  watery  foe — 
Im[)atient  of  restraint  with  joy  they  hear. 
Snatch  the  white  surges,  raise  thein  high  in  air. 
And  dash  against  each  clift's  projecting  head. 
The  waters  mingled  with  their  sandy  bed. 
Oppos'd,  ihe  waters  and  the  sand   rebound. 
But  soon  the  heavier  sand  regains  the  ground. 
And  forms  within  the  limits  of  the  main, 
Here  wavy  knolls  and  there  th'  inclining  plain. 

Full  thrice  three  days  uncheck'd  the  tempest  rag'd, 
And  fierce  the  war  of  elements  was  wag'd. 
Earth  on  his  marble  throne  astonish'd  quakes. 
His  woods  fall  prostrate  and  each  mountain  shakes; 
The  world's  vast  frame  seems  to  the  centre  riven, 
Tremendous  thunders  speak  a  crashing  heaven; 
Whilst  darkness  yields  to  livid  flames,  that  rise 
From  yawning  gulphs  or  flash  from  bursting  skies. 


Till  HE,  the  pow'r  whose  laws  supreme  command 
The  winds,  the  waters,  and  the  solid  land. 
Said  "Be  there  peace!" — At  once  each  wind  sub- 
sides, 
And  Ocean  smoothes  his  agitated  tides; 
But  whilst  he  smoothes  them,  murmurs  to  behold 
A  new  form'd  land,  where  late  his  waters  roU'd; 
Which,  envious  still,  thro'  each  succeeding  age, 
His  waves  have  lash'd  with  disappointed  rage; 
Since,  mix'd  with  sliells  and  sand,  they  ever  bore 
Their  added  freightage  to  th'  extending  shore; 
Whilst  mountain  streams  their  slimy  tribute  pay. 
As  o'er  the  trackless  sands  they  devious  stray; 
And  winds  and  birds  wing'd  seeds  and  berries  bring 
Whence  trees  and  herbs  in  quick  succession  spring.  . 
The  Pine,  whose  branches  sweeps  our  heroes'  graves. 
First  o'er  each  higher  ridge  its  verdure  waves; 
Next  from  its  marshy  bed  the  valley  sees 
The  Birch  and  Myrtle  emulating  trees; 
Nor  long  ere  those  of  nobler  growth  arise. 
Whose  vigorous  shoots  bespeak  tlieir  future  size. 
And  now  the  savage  tenants  of  the  grove. 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  men  securely  rove; 
Not  long  secure!  The  huntsman  soon  pursu'd 
The  well-known  footsteps  of  the  feline  brood. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  April  1,  18J1. 


Culture  of  Silk. — We  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  accompany  the  article  from  Mons.  Bonafous,  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Pascalis,  on  sowing  mulberry  seed  broad 
cast,  and  mowing  the  young  plants  for  feeding  silk- 
worms, which  we  published  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Farmer,  with  our  aisseut  from  the  propriety  of  the 
practice,  as  we  had  so  recently  on  a  similar  occasion 
stated  our  views  upon  the  subject.  Some  of  our 
friends,  however,  liave  expressed  surprise  at  the 
omission,  as  it  seemed  an  admission  on  our  part  of 
the  elligibility  of  the  process.  The  result  of  our  ex- 
perience is  clearly  against  the  mode,  and  we  would 
suggest  that,  if  it  be  tried  by  any  one,  it  be  upon 
a  very  small  scale,  as  most  likely  a  dead  loss  of  the 
mulberry  seed  and  labour  will  be  the  result.  Our 
reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  manifold.  We  have 
never  yet  seen  mulberry  seed  that  would  vegetate 
sufiiciently  soon  to  get  ahead  of  the  weeds  and  grass, 
which  must  be  kept  out  by  hand  weeding,  and  tliis  in 
a  field  would  be  impracticable — it  is  sufliciently  diffi- 
cult in  a  small  seed  bed. — Four  years  ago  we  seeded 
an  acre  of  ground  in  this  way,  having  been  misled  by 
the  same  "beautifulness  of  theory,"  probably  that 
suggested  the  plan  to  M.  Bonafous.  The  result 
was,  after  several  months  of  anxious  care  and  no  lit- 
tle labour,  besides  the  expenditure  of  sixteen  dollars 
for  seed,  a  total  loss — not  a  single  plant  was  left  un- 
smothered  by  the  weeds.  But  even  it  we  could  ob- 
viate this  dilTiculty,  another  equally  formidable  pre- 
sents itself: — such  food  is  unfit  for  silkworms;  it  is 
too  succulent  and  cannot  be  used.  Pixperience  has 
taught  us,  what  we  might  have  learnt  from  the  books, 
especially  the  Congress  Manual,  written  by  Dr. 
Mease,  that  it  is  unsafe,  and,  at  all  events,  unprofita- 
ble, to  feed  young  and  succulent  shoots  and  leaves  to 
full  grown  worms.  We  have  seen  and  felt  the  evil 
of  sucli  a  practice,  and  would  recommend  all  engaged 
in  the  silk  culture  to  avoid  it. 


be  more  usefully  filled.  We  can  only  say,  that  no 
exertion  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  favorable  opinion  of  those  who  have 
thus  far  deemed  us  worthy  of  their  patronage;  and 
take  this  occasion  to  return  our  thanks  to  the  writer 
of  tlie  following  letter,  as  well  as  to  those  of  others 
of  similar  import  for  the  encouragement  thus  afforded 
us  in  the  pursuit  of  our  labours. 

Wilmington,  {Jf.  C.)  March  21,  18S1. 
Messrs.  1.  Irvine  Hitchcock  &  Co: 

Gentlemen, — I  have  now  been  a  subscriber  and 
constant  reader  of  the  American  Farmer  for  eight 
years;  having  purchased  the  four  first  volumes  when 
I  subscribed  for  the  fifth.  As  the  best  evidence  of 
my  approval  of  the  work,  I  now  enclose  to  you  $5; — 
payment  in  advance  for  the  13th  volume. 

This,  best  of  American  newspapers,  had  been  so 
long  and  so  ably  edited  by  the  former  proprietor,  that 
his  successor  might  justly  fear  he  could  not  supply  its 
readers  with  the  rich  harvest  which  had  been  pre- 
viously furnished  them.  I  confess,  for  one,  I  enter- 
tained my  doubts:  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  now  ac- 
knowledge those  doubts  are  removed. 

I  have  heard  some  complain,  the  Farmer  had  fallen 
oft',  and  was  not  as  interesting  as  it  had  been.  It  may 
be  true  some  of  the  latter  volumes  may  not  be  as  va- 
luable as  the  earlier  ones.  But  let  any  candid  reader, 
(who  profits  by  his  reading)  ask  himself,  if  he  has  ever 
failed  to  get  the  value  of  his  year's  subscription,  from 
any  five  successive  numbers  of  the  work?  And,  shall 
the  farmer  of  the  present  year,  cease  to  grow  wheat, 
when  he  can  get  $7  per  barrel  for  flour,  because 
he  could  formerly  get  $10?  I  trust  the  American 
farmers  have  more  wisdom,  and  that  this  work  will 
be  patronised  as  long  as  it  contains  one-tenth  the  va- 
luable matter  of  the  12th  volume. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  B.  M. 


From  the  many  letters  approbatory  of  the  present 
management  of  the  American  Farmer,  which  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  receive,  we  have  selected 
the  following  for  publication.  As  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant era  in  our  affairs,  we  trust  the  very  respecta- 
ble writer  of  it  will  excuse  the  liberty  we  take  in 
laying  it  before  the  public.  We  could  have  colli'cted 
many  equally  flattering,  from  our  files,  but  do  not 
wish  to  occupy  room,  which  some  might  think  might 


It  is  written  in  the  sacred  book  that  there  is  a  seed- 
time and  a  harvest.  Our  agricultural  friends  have 
reaped  the  crop  of  their  last  year's  seeding,  and  gath- 
ered in  the  harvest  of  their  labours.  We,  however, 
cannot  say  the  same  of  ourselves.  We  have  laboured 
hard  in  sowing  the  seed  and  in  cultivating  the  crop, 
but  our  harvest  has  been  scanty  and  delayed  even  to 
the  seed-time  of  another  year.  We  beg  those  of  our 
friends  who  have  forgotten  us  at  Ihe  past  and  previous 
harvest-homes,  to  consider,  that  the  crops  we  cultivate 
are  annual;  that,  as  they  look  for  the  annual  harvest, 
so  do  we;  and  that  it  is  as  detrimental  to  our  interest 
to  wait  two.  three,  or  four  years  for  the  fruit  of  our 
labours,  as  it  would  be  to  theirs  to  have  their  harvest 
delayed  the  same  length  of  time. 

We  are  truly  thankful  to  those  who  have  paid 
their  subsciiption  to  the  Farmer  promptly,  and  re- 
quest such  as  are  indebted  to  us  for  one  or  more 
years'  subscription  to  favour  us  with  the  amount  due. 


SUGAR  CANE. 

Mr.  Smith:        Darliaglon,  C  U.  (S.C.)  March  11,  T83I . 

Sir, — There  is  a  gentleman  in  this  neighborhood, 
who  has  succeeded  beyond  his  expectation  in  raising 
the  riband  sugar  cane.  He  planted  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  but  did  not  get  up  more  than  about  275 
at  first,  but  before  he  cut  it  in  the  fall  he  had  consi- 
derably the  rise  of  3,000  cane,  all  of  which  would 
count  from  15  to  22  joints  matured.  It  was  planted 
on  light  sandy  land,  manured  with  cotton  seed.  The 
same  gentleman  will  plant  perhaps  one  and  a  half  or 
two  acres  this  year;  his  large  cane  has  kept  well,  but 
his  rattoon  cane,  through  some  neglect,  has  suffered 
considerably  from  the  severe  cold  weather. 

I  write  you  this,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  havo 
seen  it  asserted  by  some  one  of  your  correspondents 
that  it  was  impossible  fur  cane  to  be  raised  beyond  tiio- 
32d  degree  of  north  latitude. 

I  am,  yours,  with  esteem, 
John  E.  McCaskiu.. 
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PoETKY. — In  this  number  we  commence  the  pub- 
lication of  an  old  poem  with  which  we  have  been  fa- 
voured by  Dr.  Mease.  The  author  was  a  Scotch- 
man, who  returned  home  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  had  his  property  confiscated.  We  have  no 
doubt  our  readers  will  consider  this  poem  very  inter- 
esting. We  expect  to  complete  the  publication  of  it 
in  three  more  numbers. 

Besides  this,  we  have  an  original  poem  of  nearly 
the  same  length  by  Mr.  Lorain,  the  celebrated  writer 
on  husbandry.  This  is  not  so  polished  and  smooth 
as  the  poem  of  Ogilvie,  alluded  to  above,  but  will  be 
considered  an  addition  to  American  pastorals. 


To  Correspondents. — -The  communications  of 
Covsin  TaLitha,  IJe  Riistica,  ani  R.B.J,  came  to 
hand  too  late  for  the  present  number,  but  shall  have 
a  pluce  in  our  next.  The  writer  of  De  Rustica  and 
R.  B.  J.  will  accept  our  thanks  for  their  favours,  and 
are  solicited  to  continue  them.  De  Ruslica  particu- 
larly, we  hope,  will  continue  the  Essays  thus  com- 
menced, as  he  proposes.  We  are  well  acquainted 
with  his  ability  to  do  justice  to  any  subject  he  may 
undertake  to  discuss,  and  hope  the  result  of  his  long 
practical  cxjiericnce  in  agricultural  affairs  will  not  be 
withheld  from  the  public. 


Exchange  Papers. — Those  Editors  with  whom 
we  exchange,  whose  papeis  are  at  a  less  price  than 
ours,  are  requested  to  copy  the  following  advertise- 
ment such  number  of  times  (once  a  month  if  conve- 
nient) as  they  may  deem  equivalent  to  such  differ- 
ence. And  we  resiiectfuUy  request  all  Editors  to 
give  the  advertisement  an  insertion  in  their  papers. 
For  this  favour  we  cannot  promise  to  reciprocate  in 
kind,  as  our  advertising  limits  will  not  admit  of  it; 
but  they  will  receive  our  most  grateful  thanks,  and 
such  service  in  return  as  we  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  them. 


THE  AMERICAN  FARMER, 


EDITED  BY  GIDEON  B.   SMITH, 

Is  pxihlished  t're  Baltimore  (Md.)  by  I.  Irvine  Hitch- 
cock &  Co.  (sticcessors  of  J.  S.  Skinner,)  in 
tvcckly  numbers  of  eight  quarto  pages,  at  Five  Dol- 
lars per  annum. 

The  purpose  of  this  periodical  is  to  be  a  medium 
through  which  a  great  number  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  scientific  practical  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
residing  in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  com- 
municate the  results  of  their  experience  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  public,  and  receive  similar  benefits 
from  the  host  theoretical  and  practical  writers  of  fo- 
reign countries,  on  every  subject  connected  with  hus- 
bandry in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term. 

Letters  addressed  to  either  the  Editor  or  publish- 
ers, ordering  the  paper,  (not  less  than  one  year)  or 
making  in(juiry  concerning  it  with  a  view  to  sub- 
scribing, will  be  thankfully  received  and  promptly 
answered,  and  a  number  of  the  work  sent  to  the  cn- 
ijuirer  aa  a  specimen. 

N.  B.  A  few,  (and  only  a  very  few)  complete  sets 
of  the  work,  from  its  commencement  in  1819,  now 
12  vols.,  half  bound  and  lettered,  may  he  had  from 
the  publishers  for  $.5  per  vol.  The  subscription  price 
will  also  be  paid  by  them  for  cither  of  the  volumes, 
3,7, or  9, delivered  in  good  saleabls  order  at  the  office 


1.40  a ;  Rye,  North,  SO  a  82;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  —  a 

Tb;  Barley,  82  a—;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .31  a  .35; 
Peas,  white,  dry,  Ibu.S.BeanSjIbu.T.OPaSCO.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.50  a  9.1JJ;  prime  5.50  a  6.26; 
cargo  4.50  a  o.OO;  Butter,  N.  York,  12^  a  16;  shipping, 
Sail;  I,aid,8i.  a  .-;  Pork,  mess  bbl.  13.00  a  14.25; 
prime  9.75  a  10.15. 

MERCER  POTATOES. 

TOO  bushels  of  the  celebrated  Mercer  Potato,  possess- 
ing the  advantage  of  getting  ripe  two  weeks  earlier 
than  any  other  description,  and  a  much  greater  yield, 
500  bushels  early  blue,  do.  300  bushels  Mohawk  blue, 
1000  bushels  early  white,  200  Buffalo  white,  and  also 
200  bushels  stock  do.  The  above  named  potatoes  were 
raised  on  the  Penobscot  river,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
now  receiving  in  store,  and  lor  sale  by 

.lONA.  ROGERS, 

^pril  I .  JVo.  1 1  Baddy's  Wharf. 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED 
STORE. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  the  public  that  he  has 
the  following  articles  in  store  for  sale,  all  of  the  best 
materials,  faithfully  and  well  made,  viz. 

Gideon  Davis'  highly  approved  Patent  Ploughs  in 
all  their  variety — Davis'  ploughs  improved  as  more 
adapted  to  stilf  soils.  Bar  Share  and  Coulter  Ploughs 
improved.  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs,  Cultiva- 
tors for  Corn  and  Tobacco.  His  Patent  Cylindrical 
Straw  Cutters,  superior  toany  other  article  of  the  kind 
in  use,  also  Dutch  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Thresh- 
ing Machines,  an  assortment  of  Hoes,  Shovels,  and 
Spades,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  Cast  Steel  Axes, 
Wove  Wire,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  of  the  most  appiovad  kinds-  Also 
a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Landrcth's  Gar- 
den Seeds,  which  are  fresh,  and  of  prime  quality.  Clo- 
ver and  other  Grass  Seeds.  Fruit  and  ornamental 
Trees,  Bulbus  Roots,  Flowers,  &c.  furnished  to  order. 
Likewise  Peirson  &  Walker's  superior  Mule  and  Jenny 
Spindles.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 

N.  B.  Plough  castings  kept  constantly  on  hand  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  worn  out,  also  all  kinds  of 
repairs  done  at  short  notice.  J.  S.  E. 

Extract  from  Mr.  HalVs  Letter  to  John  S.  Skinner. 

"The  straw  cutter  is  here,  and  in  operation,  and  a 
most  admirabte  macliine  it  is — the  best  I  have  ever  seen 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  1  am  truly  obliged  to  you 
lor  the  selection  of  the  machine,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Eastman  for  his  explanation  of  the  mode  of  keeping  it 
in  order."  CHAS.  HENRY  HALL,  Ahs  Vcofc. 


Prices  Current  in  JS'ew  York,  March  26. 
Beeswax,  yellow   22  a  23.  Colton.  New  Oilcans  .10 
a  .12;  Upland,  .Si  a  .lOi;     Alabama, . Si  a  I  ij    CoUon 
iin?giii?.  Hemp,  yd.  IS  a  20;  Flax  12^  a  IC;  Flux,  Ame- 
rican, 1  a  8. Ftaxieed.  1  bush,  clean  .- a  . 

Flow,   N.   York,   bbl.  6.-i5  a6  81;     Canal  6. 15  a  1.00; 

Bait,  llwd.st.  6,15  ae.SI— ;  Rh'd.  city  mills  1.00  a 

country,  C.CSJa  6  15;  Alexand'a,  6.15  a  6..S1> ;  Frcder- 
ick*urg6.62i  a6.68|;  Pnttrsg  6.68^  a  6.15;  Uyc  Flour, 
3.81ia  4  00;  Indian  Meal .  per  bhl.8.50  a  3  62 i;  per  hhd. 
16.50  a  11.00      Groin,  Wheat,  North,  1.46  a  1.60;  Vir 


THE  HIGH  BRED  IMPORTED  IMPROVED 

DURHAM  SHORT  HORNED  BULL 

BOLIVAR 

Will  be  at  Franklin,  on  the  Franklin  Turnpike  road, 
about  four  miles  from  Baltimore — during  the  months 
of  January,  February,  March  and  April  next. 

At  Epsom  farm,  near  Towsontown,  seven  and  a  half 
miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  York  Turnpike  road, 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August 
next;  and  at  Franklin,  in  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Terms. — Five  dollars,  to  he  sent  with  each  cow. 
This  Bull  was  seltcted  by  Mr.  Coates,  the  keeper  of 
the  Herd  Book,  without  limitation  of  cost,  and  was 
highly  valued  by  Colonel  Powcl,  who  considered  him 
in  furm,  points,  and  pedigree,  equal  to  any  animal  to 
be  had  in  Great  Britain. 

Bolivar  is  red  and  white,  was  bred  by  J.  Whilaker, 
Esq.  England.  The  singular  neatness  of  lii><  shoulders, 
the  straiglitncss  of  his  back,  the  width  of  his  loin,  the 
sniallness  of  his  head,  neck,  and  dial,  the  quickness  of 
his  gait,  together  wilh  the  well  known  character  of 
his  lamily  as  d;iiry  stock,  render  him  one  of  the  most 
desirable  males  for  improving  our  neat  cattle  that  can 
in  any  country  be  found. 

The  coHimitlcc  on  Neat   Cattle  at  the   exhibition  of 
the    Pennsylvania  Agricultural   Society,   reported   as 
their  opinion,  that  Bolivar  was  "the  liandsomut  and  best 
Unit  Hint  lias  ever  been  exhibited  at  any  of  our  sitoxss." 
Bolivar  is  at  the  Epsom  Farm  at  present. 
Dte    n. 


BAZiTIIVIOHS   FHIC£S   CUBRHISIT. 

Baltimore  Market. — There  has  been  very  little 
change  in  the  prices  of  produce  since  our  last.  Flour 
remains  as  before.  Sales  of  all  kinds  have  been  made 
at  our  quotations.  The  wajon  price  of  Howard  street, 
was  J6.12^  yesterday.  Generally  the  market  may  he 
considered  dull,  both  holders  and  purchasers  being  in- 
clined to  wait  the  arrival  of  foreign  news,  expecting 
the  next  intelligence  to  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  bread  sluHs.  In  other  articles  there  is  nothing 
remarkable. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.50  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  4.00  a 
4.50;  brown  and  rod  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00  a  JO. 00. —Virginia,  4.00.  a  5.00. — Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  4.00  a  8.(0.  'Ihe  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  231  hhds.  Md.;  29  hhds. 
Kentucky;  20  hhds.  Va.;  and  3  hhds.  Ohio;  total  289 
hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  familj,  $1. CO  o  1.60 — 
super.  Howard-street  6.25  a  6.31^;  city  mills,  6.26 
a  — ;  Susquehanna,  6.25  a  — ;  Corn  Meal.  bbl.  2.25 
Grain;  red  wheat,  1.20  0  1.25;  white  do.  1.25  a  1.30 
Corn,  white,  64  a  66— yellow  64  a  66— Rvk,  60  o  .63. 
Oats,  .33  a  34.  Beans,  90n  1  .00-Peas,  60  n  60~C lover 
SEED5.00  a  5.50-Ti.MOTHr,  2.00  a  2i—0RCHARP  Grass 
1.50  a  1.15— Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.15 — Herd's,  15  a 
1.00— Lucerne  30  a  'Hi  lb.  —  Barllv,  62^ — Flaxseed 
1.25  a  1.30— Cotton,  \  a.  9  a  9^— Louisiana  lOi  a  12^ 

—  A lab.   9  n.ll Tenn..9  o  .  10  — -.N.  tar.  .9  n  .  IC-J 

Upland  9i  a  11^— Whiskey,  hhds  1st  p  28  a ;  in  bhls 

30  a  31 Wool,  common,  un  washed,  lb  .  15  o  .  It 

was  bed,.  18  0  .20-crossed,.20a.22--thiee-quaitcr,.S8 
(1 .30— full  do.  .30  0  .35,  accord'g  to  qual.-HEMr  Russia, 
ton,  §250  c  -;  Country, dew-rotted,  6^.  n  1c.  lb.-  water- 
rotted,.  1  o8c. — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1 ,  hbl. 

0 do.  trimmed,  1.00 — North  Carolina.  No    1, 

1.00 — Herrings  .Susquehanna  No.  1 ,  hbl.  3.1 2J  oS.15— 

Mackerel, No.  1 ,6.31^,  a6.50-No.2,  5.50  a No. 8 

3.50n3.25;  Bacon, hams  Bait,  cured  lOc. — Feathers, 
33  a  — Plaster  Par  is,  cargo  price  per  ton,  4.25  «  4.31^, 
ground,  1 .31^  a  —  bbl. -Iron, gray  pigfor  I'oundriesper 

ton  30.00  a ;  high  pig,  for  forges,  per  ton,  25. f  0  « 

23.011;  bar,  Sus.,  per  ton,  80.00  a86. 00. — Prime  Beef 
on  the  hoof,  5.50  a  6  25— Oak  wood,  3.00  o3.25 — 
Hickory,  4.50  a4.15— Pine  2.00  n  2.25. 

1  "  CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

I  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society,  Mass.;  Erastus  Ware's  statement  respecting 
his  Farm;  Mangel  Wurzcl;  RutaRaga;  Onions— Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society — 
Letter  from  A.  Walsh  to  the  Albany  Horticultural  So- 
ciety—On the  Cure  of  the  bad  setting  of  some  sorts  of 
Grapes — On  the  management  of  the  Hautbois  Straw- 
berry— On  Sowing  Peas— Remarks  on  Cows,  Sheep,  on 
Liming  Land,  and  on  preserving  Wheat  from  the  Smut 
—Poelrij,  Carolina;  or,  The  Planter,  by  George  Ogilvie 
— Editorial — Prices  Current  in  New  York  and  Balti- 
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AGRIOUIiTURE. 


BAKEWELL  SHEEP  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Smith:  Philadelphia,  March  29,  ISSl. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  tew  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Baliewell  sheep  and  Devonsliire  cattle;  if  you 
think  them  worthy  a  place  in  your  useful  paper  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  them. 
It  has  been  frequently  requested  of  me,  verbally  and 
also  by  letter,  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
to  give  my  candid  opinion  which  is  the  best  sheep 
and  cattle  for  the  American  farmer  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to.  I  have  fur  a  number  of  years  past  given  the 
preference  to  Devon  cattle  and  Bakewell  sheep,  and! 
have  turned  my  attention  to  tliem  in  preference  to  all 
others;  and  I  still  am  convinced  they  are  decidedly 
the  best  breed  in  the  United  Slates.  I  have  informa- 
tion from  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  judges  which 
1  liave  become  acquainted  with,  for  the  two  last  fall 
and  winter  seasons  in  the  New  York  cattle  market, 
in  which  I  have  spent  about  four  months  in  each  of 
the  two  last  years,  in  making  sales  of  fat  cattle  and 
Hakewell  sheep  to  a  large  amount.  When  I  say  best 
judges,  I  mean  (he  grazier,  drover,  farmer  and  butch- 
er; most  of  them  have  come  to  the  conclusion  with 
myself,  that  they  are  the  breeds  which  jjractical  men 
ought  to  turn  their  attention  to.  The  New  York  cat- 
tle market  is  supplied  from  most  of  the  states  in  the 
Union;  for  instance,  Ohio  sends  annually  from  80  to 
100  thousand  dollars  in  fat  cattle,  Virginia  a  large 
quantity,  Pennsylvania  of  itself  in  the  four  months 
which  I  attended,  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  I  should  say  upwards  of  double  that 
amount  annuall)-.  New  Yoik,  New  Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island,  their  propor- 
tions; not  uncommon  to  see  on  a  market  day  upwards 
of  fourteen  hundred  head  of  cattle  of  dilTerent  breeds. 
This  is  the  place  for  judgment  and  observation  on  the 
various  kinds;  you  might  stand  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  butchers 
and  graziers,  and  view  the  different  enclosures  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  offering  this  large  numbei  of 
cattle  for  sale,  and  easily  behold  the  beautiful  dark 
red  Devons,  and  point  them  out  from  all  others;  there 
is  something  peculiar  in  their  colour.  I  have  the 
breed  from  black  cows,  in  fact  nearly  all  colours,  and 
the  calves  of  half  and  three  quarter  blooded  are  gene- 
rally red.  I  do  not  remember  more  than  about  four 
full-blooded  ones  in  my  time  in  this  country  being 
fattened  for  the  market,  but  a  vast  number  of  halves, 
three-quarters,  and  seven  eighths;  the  four  I  have  re- 
ference to,  the  two  fed  by  Mr.  Hurlbut,  Winchester, 
Connecticut,  and  I  cannot  answer  for  their  being  full 
blooded,  my  information  respecting  these  two  being 
derived  from  butchers  and  drovers.  For  further  in- 
formation reference  might  be  had  to  your  paper.  No. 
52,  vol.  12th.  I  fatted  a  heifer  four  years  ago,  slaugh- 
tered in  Philadelphia,  admired  for  her  beauty  and  fat- 
ness; also  one  fattened  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  Balti- 
more, which  excelled  all  for  weight,  agreeably  to  size 
and  appearance  when  alive,  exceeding  the  butcher's 
judgment  in  weight  when  slaughtered.  Their  good 
quality  as  milkers  are  highly  spoken  of;  my  own  ex- 
perience is  not  sufficient  to  state  the  quantity  of  milk 
they  give  at  a  milking.  My  full  blood  calves  have 
always  been  suffered  to  run  with  the  cows  until  they 
generally  weaned  themselves.  But  surely  Mr.  Hurl- 
but  would  not  keep  bad  milkers  to  make  an  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  cheese  annually  for  Bal- 
timore market,  as  stated  in  your  paper,  March  11, 
No.  52,  vol.  li.  But  I  will  state  what  Mr.  Bloom- 
field,  a  gentleman  of  unquestionable  veracity,said  when 
on  a  visit  to  this  country,  and  at  my  house  in  Delaware, 
about  six  years  ago.  He  had  been  living  under  Mr. 
Coke,  Devonshire,  England.  Being  his  principal  man 
to  oversee  his  cattle,  he  (Mr.  B.)  stated,  for  several 
weeks  previous  to  his  leaving  England,  he  had  made 
from  twenty  cows,  200  lbs.  of  butter  per  week — 10 
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lbs.  for  each  cow,  and  I  feel  assured  they  must  give 
rich  milk,  fur  the  calves  are  always  remarkably  fat. 
No  better  proof  for  their  giving  good  milk.  Mr.  Ca- 
leb Churchman, residing  near  Philadelphia, a  conside- 
rable drover  of  lean  stock,  has  been  purchasing  from 
the  farmers  called  the  Holland  Company  settlers  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  He  (Mr.  C.)  told  me  about 
two  weeks  ago,  that  Devon  cattle  had  taken  the  lead 
in  preference  to  every  other  breed  in  that  country. 
I  returned  from  New  York  on  the  22nd  inst.,  while 
there  I  was  told  by  the  most  respectable  butchers  and 
drovers  in  that  market,  that  the  two  steers  of  ]\Ir. 
Hurlbut  weighed,  one  152S,  the  other  IJJS  pounds 
nett  beef,  and  were  allowed  by  all  I  conversed  with, 
to  be  the  best  pair  of  oxen  ever  seen  in  that  city,  not 
only  for  their  weight  p.'oportionably  to  their  size, 
but  a  beautiful  colour,  small  bone,  and  very  fine,  rich 
beef. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  forty-three  Bakewell  sheep  I 
made  mention  of  in  your  paper,  No.  23,  vol.  12,  were 
slaughtered  last  week  in  New  York,  and  allowed  by 
good  judges  to  be  the  best  ever  exhibited  in  that  city. 
1  sold  them  to  Mr.  John  Perren  for  125  cents  per  lb., 
and  the  thirty-seven  when  dressed,  weight,  4,045  lbs., 
total  amount  §505,G2i,  weighed  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  respectable  gentlemen.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  twenty-one  of  these  sheep  were  but  one 
year  old  past,  fifteen  but  two  years  old  past,  with 
one  of  four  years  old  this  spring,  you  will  be  ready  to 
say  with  me,  that  this  breed  of  sheep,  and  the  Devon 
cattle,  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  American  gra- 
zier, breeders,  and  keepers  of  sheep,  in  preference  to 
all  others.  The  New  York  butchers  will  tell  you 
they  make  the  best  lambs  that  come  to  that  market. 
An  objection  has  frequently  been  made,  that  "they 
make  the  mutton  too  fat;"  this  is  remedied  by  killing 
them  at  early  age.  If  the  Bakewell  can  be  made 
to  excel  the  common  sheep  in  weight  at  the  age  of 
one  year,  when  you  have  to  keep  the  common  sheep 
four  years  to  bring  him  to  the  same  weight,  surely 
the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  Bakewell. 
Another  good  quality,  they  have  always  been  consi- 
dered to  carry  the  greatest  weight  of  flesh  to  a 
smaller  proportion  of  bone  than  any  other  sheep  in 
the  world.  I  feel  I  shall  be  tedious  with  my  subject 
on  sheep  and  cattle  at  this  time;  but  not  .seeing  your 
paper  of  the  I8th  inst.  till  I  had  prepared  the  above 
to  be  forwarded  to  you,  and  feeling  a  desire  to  give  a 
more  minute  statement  of  the  several  weights  of  my 
thirty-seven  wethers  for  the  information  of  our  Ches- 
ter county  friends,  and  Mr.  Fow  of  Philadelpliia, 
their  several  weights  are  as  follow: 

1,  130*         11,  157*         21,  HO'         31,    89 
2,113*         12,106*         22,116*         32,  107* 

3,  132*         13,  107*         23, 116*         33,    99 

4,  97  14,  103*         24,  100  34,    87 

5,  120'         15,  103  25,  120*         35,    88 

6,  126*         16,    88  26,  100  36,    89 
7,120*         17,106*         27,117*         37,130* 

8,  105*         18,    81  28,    95  

9,  98           19,    94          29,  138*               689 
10,  132*         20,    92  30,  129*  

1,173  1,042  1,141 

Take  the  twenty-two  largest  weights  marked  thus,* 
and  you  will  find  the  average  of  each  sheep  is  up- 
wards of  SO  lbs.  per  quarter,  ft  must  also  be  consi- 
dered they  were  killed  on  Wednesday  morning, 
which  was  the  case,  and  not  weighed  till  the  Friday 
afternoon  following,  all  this  time  hanging  in  an  open 
shed,  with  their  plucks  taken  out,  and  heads  off,  ex- 
posed to  a  drying  wind,  which  must  have  made  the 
weight  less,  for  each  sheep  at  least  from  2  to  4  lbs. 
than  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  slaugh- 
tered, weighed  the  next  and  hung  up  in  a  cellar, 
which  is  the  general  method  adopted  in  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  Again  you  will  see  they  were  not 
weighed  by  half  pounds,  but  by  good  weight  trivcn 
by  the  pound;  you  will  be  inclined  to  conclude  with 


myself,  had  they  been  weighed  by  other  standards 
they  would  have  been  made  to  weigh  considerably 
more.  But  their  weight  is  sufficient  to  excel  all 
other  lots  of  sheep  of  the  same  number  on  n  cord  in 
this  country,  being  all  raised  from  lambs  and  fatted  by 
myself.  It  has  been  admitted  by  a  number  of  En- 
glish gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  feeding  districts 
in  England,  they  never  saw  a  greater  display  of  fine 
mutton  exhibited  at  any  one  time;  I  might  include  all 
the  butchers  and  drovers;  they  said  they  far  exoelled 
all  others  ever  slaughtered  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Mr.  J.  Perren,  the  gentleman  who  purchased  them, 
was  of  the  opinion  they  carried  ten  lbs.  of  wool  each; 
if  so,  their  skins  were  worth  five  dollars  each.  The 
weight  of  the  loose  fat  I  neglected  to  obtain;  but  one 
of  their  cauls  was  weighed  at  the  lime  of  their  being 
taken  out  of  the  sheep,  which  weighed  20  lbs.;  this 
was  considered  a  great  curiosity,  exceeding  all  they 
had  ever  seen.  The  mode  of  feeding  the.se  sheeji, 
was  nothing  more  than  common,  running  with  others 
on  good  pasture  during  the  summer,  no  crrain  given 
to  them  till  taken  to  the  sheep  yard  about  the  1st  of 
December:  tlieir  food  principally  the  rula  baga  air- 
nip,  and  good  upland  hay,  with  a  small  iiroporlion  of 
corn  and  oats  per  day.  Yours,  most  truly, 

John  Bakkey. 


ON  PLOUGHING. 

Mr.  Smith:  M'orlh  Carolina,  March  25,  1831. 

I  propose  to  offer  a  paper  or  two  on  this  first  and 
most  important  operation  of  Ag-iiculture;  and  if  my 
opinions  and  my  manner  of  communicating  them  are 
tolerated,  I  may  extend  my  remarks  to  some  other 
particulars  of  this  first  and  host  of  arts. 

Before  I  speak  of  ploughing,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise that  all  planled  crops  should  be  in  drills  and 
not  in  hills,  and  all  sown  crops  in  beds,  for  reasons 
that  will  appear  obvious  in  my  manner  of  ploughing, 
and  by  some  observations  on  planting  that  may  per- 
haps follow.  The  fact  is  all  that  is  now  necessary  to 
be  understood 

Of  ploughs  I  will  say  but  little.  It  is  indispensa- 
ble that  they  should  be  good,  run  deep,  and  be  of  a 
form  to  turn  a  furrow  with  the  least  possible  resis- 
tance. The  avoirdupois  weight  of  a  ploutrh  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence,  except  that  a  heavy 
plough  runs  more  steadily;  for  the  difference  of  10  or 
15  pounds  would  not  be  perceptible  to  a  team  capable 
of  carrying  a  thousand;  but  the  deviation  of  an  inch 
in  the  form  of  a  monldboard  will  affect  the  draught 
more  than  fifty  or  a  hundreJ  pounds. 

Teams  must  bo  strong.  The  superficial  scratching 
of  a  bad  plough,  and  a  weak  team,  can  promise 
nothing  favourable  to  the  farmer.  Room  is  not  af- 
forded for  the  crop  roots  to  penetrate,  nor  is  the  earth 
loosened  to  suffer  the  moisture  to  rise,  nor  for  the 
rains  which  fall  to  penetrate:  either  rain  or  drought 
in  the  smallest  excess  ruins  the  crop:  it  can  only  be 
worked  in  seasons  exactly  favourable,  and  the  scratch- 
ing farmer's  cares  and  anxieties  are  only  relieved  by 
his  land  soon  washing  away.  As  that  goes  down  the 
rivers,  he  goes  over  the  mountains.  Wherein  consists 
the  patriotism  of  a  bad  farmer?  This  sort  of  itinerant 
needs  a  new  appellation. 

Farmers  often  object  that  they  cannot  plough  deep, 
as  from  the  fewness  of  their  horses  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  double  their  teams,  that  is,  put  two  horses  to  a 
plough.  1  know  from  experience,  that  eight  horses 
if  doubled  when  breaking  up,  will  tend  as  mncli  land, 
and  make  a  better  crop  than  ten  working  singly.  This 
apparent  paradox,  if  not  now  obvious,  will  be  solved  in 
some  future  number  if  I  find  expedient  to  write  it. 

Land  should  never  be  flushed  up  or  cross-i)!oughed 
for  any  preparation.  It  should  be  bedded  fijr  corn, 
wheat,  and  every  other  crop,  and  the  water  furrow  of 
one  crop  should  be  the  ridge  of  the  next. 

In  reversing  the  beds  begin  in  the  water  furrow. 
The  deepest  ploughing  is  thereby  made  deeper.  The 
sides  of  the  old  beds  are  sliced  off  and  thrown  fu- 
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gether  to  furm  new  ones:  with  every  repetitiuii  you 
can  plough  deeper  and  deeper,  and  soon  arrive  at  a 
depth  quite  incredible  to  the  skiminers. 

Cross-ploughing  is  very  deceptious.  Superficially 
observed  work  seeins  to  have  been  done,  but  in  fact 
the  ridges  are  merely  scraped  off  to  fill  furrows. 
Deep  ploughing  is  out  of  the  question.  Jelhro  TuU, 
in  his  book"  (as  I  may  quote  perhaps  hereafter,)  con- 
demns cross-ploughing  for  some  particular  reasons, 
that  will  deserve  consideration.  De  Rustica. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
Observations  on  the  Jljmlhy  which  pervades  the  com- 
munity of  the  Southern  States,  relating  to  the  im- 
]irovcmeut   of  Agriculture.     By   a  Rustic. 

Cotiimhia,  Jaminry  10,  1S3I. 
Dear  Sir, — Although  this  is  addressed  to  you,  it  is 
not  intended  for  your  benefit;  for  it  is  very  evident, 
that  you  are  sufliciently  alive  to  the  necessity  of  ef- 
forts being  made  in  these  southern  states,  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  agriculture,  to  render  such  a  pa- 
per of  any  use  to  you.  Its  object  being  the  benefit  of 
South  Carolina  and  neighbouring  states,  I  beg  you 
will  insert  it  in  your  extensively  circulated  periodical, 
for  the  public  good,  which  it  may  produce,  if  attend- 
ed to,  and  I  do  not  mistake  the  correctness  of  the 
views  it  holds  forth. 

Notwithstanding  the  valuablecommunications  which 
a  few  individuals  occasionally  send  you  fur  publica- 
tion, it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  universally  de- 
ficient in  due  and  efficient  exertions  fur  the  ameliorat- 
ing of  our  condition,  by  extending  knowledge,  and 
affixing  scientific  basis  to  our  agricultural  pursuits. 
It  would  seein,  by  our  apathy,  in  this  respect,  that 
agriculture  was  to  us  scarcely  even  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, a  pursuit,  the  objects  of  which,  ignorant 
men  may  be  allowed  to  prosecute,  as  these  are  harm- 
less and  cannot  affect  society  materially  either  in  good 
or  evil!     Indeed,  some  who  consider  themselves  the 
better  class  of  society,  appear  to  act  as  though  the 
tilling  of  the  soil  was  an  abject  and  merely  mechani- 
cal calling,  nearly  useless  and  only  allowed  to  exist 
by  sufferance.     It  might  be   thought  an  invidious  re- 
taliation in  me,  who  belong  to  this  tilling  class  of 
men,  to  point  out  the  consequential   airs  of  the  cits, 
whether  belonging  to  the  counter  or  the  various  bars. 
We  mitfht  acknowledge  their  undoubted  superiority 
over  usT  by  the  greater,  or  indeed,  the  almost  exclu- 
sive countenance  they  receive  from  legislative  enact- 
ments.    Do  we  not  see,  in  fact,  that  ninety-nine  hun- 
dreds of  the  laws  passed,  are  for   their   benefit,  and 
that  poor  agriculture  is   left  to  shift  for  itself,  and 
never  receives  the  protecting  and  encouraging  help  of 
government,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  other  pro- 
fessions on  an  equal  footing.     I  must  have  been  much 
mistaken  when  I  selected  it  as  a  pursuit  calculated  to 
produce  benefits  to  the  country.     It  is  at  all  times,  a 
hard  task  for  a  man  to  acknowledge  his  errors,  and 
almost  persuaded  as  I  am  of  mine,  in  this  case,  I  can 
scarcely  l)ring  myself  to  confess  it.     Still  I  allow  that 
every   circumstance    demonstrates   clearly    that   niy 
choice  was  founded  in  error,  since  the  collected  wis- 
dom  of  the  country  declare   it  so  by   their  absolute 
neclcct  of  the  one,  and  its  extreme  watchfulness  over 
the  welfare  of  the  others.     In  fact,  are  there  not  ex- 
tensive  and   richly  endowed  institutions,  with  well 
paid  professors,  for  the  promotion  of  all  useful  know- 
Icdae,  in    divinity,  law,  commerce,   and  medicine? 
Surely,  if  agriculture  was  of  any  value  in  this  coun- 
try, as  it  is  m  some  others,  establishments  for  its  pro- 
motion would  have  been  formed,  or  at  least,  some 
professorship  attached  to  some  of  the  other   institu- 
tions, intended  to  exalt  this  neglected  object.     \Vhat 
are  the  banking  institutions,  the  officers,  the  fortifica- 
tions, the  light-houses,  and  the  navy  itself,  but  estab- 
lishments fo"r  the  protection  of  commerce?   What  are 
all  the  officers  of  the  judicial  department,  with  high 
salaries,  but  for  the   comfortable  support  of  the  in- 
cumbentSj  together  with   the  promotion  of  Iho  good 


they   may  do,  perchance,  to  such   of  the  community 
as,  unfortunately  for  the   greatest  numbers   of  them, 
have  dealings  with    them?     It  is  admitted  that  des- 
pised   agriculture   is  not  excluded  from  a  chance  of 
the  benefits  that  may  accrue  from  these  several  favo- 
rite establishments;  but  there  is  not  one,  that  I  know 
of,  supported  by  government  for   its   encouragement. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  some  few  agricultural  societies 
throughout  the  state;  but  without  the  fostering  hand 
of  power,  without  funds,  what  can   they   do?     Yet 
they  do  some  good,  about  one   hundreth  part,  proba- 
bly, of  what  they  might  do.     It   must  be,  however, 
infatuation   on   the  part  of  those  persons  who  keep 
thein  up;  for  what  has  become  of  the   United   Agri- 
cultural  Society  of  South  Carolina?     It  has  died  of 
inanition,  and  if  the  existence   of  such  societies  had 
promised  any  advantage   at  all    to   the   community, 
would  it  have  been  suffered  to  perish  thus  miserably, 
as  it  has,  in  the  very  arms  of  our  assembled  wisdom? 
Notwithstanding   all    these   unanswerable    proofs  of 
the  worthlessness  of   agriculture,  my    habitual  and 
rustic  obstinacy  will   not   yield,  and   it  continues  re- 
fractory to  the  superior  sense  and  polished  reasonings 
of   the    followers  of   the   more  favored    professions. 
You  must  not  suppose,  Mr.  Editor,  from  all  I  have 
said,  that  I  blame  these  valuable  citizens  here  alluded 
to.     No,  they  take  care   of  themselves  and  of  their 
concerns,  and  if  they  do  not  carry  their  views  further, 
I  exculpate  them   of  any  sinister  intentions;  and,  in- 
deed, it  Would   seem  strange   that  persons,  who  from 
their  habits   and  pursuits,  know   little  or  nothing  of 
the  profession,   the  neglect  of   which   I   deprecate, 
should  take  a  very  active  part  in  promoting  its  in- 
terests.    Those  most  to  be  blamed,  assuredly,  are  the 
very   professors  of  the  slighted   art   whose   cause  I 
would  attempt  to  advocate.     They  are  most  undoubt- 
edly those   whose  business  and  duty  it  is  to   procure 
for  their  profession  the  assistance  it  needs.     What  is 
it  that  keeps  them  so  blind,  I  will  not  say,  to  their 
own  interest;  but,  as  I  do  not   acknowledge  myself 
convinced  of  the  contrary,  I   must  say,  to  the  very 
best  interests  of  their  country?     How  I  regret  I  have 
not  the  skill  of  those  belonging    to    that  profession 
whose  chief  business  it  is  "to  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause."     I  might  then  do  what  I  think  far 
more  righteous,  make  the  better  cause  really  appear 
such.     It  might,  perhaps,  be  shown   with   some  ap- 
pearance  of  reason,  that  a  country  without  inhabi- 
tants, whatever  be  its  capabilities,  is  a  very  poor  one, 
even  for  the  favored  professions.     The  community 
micht,  perhaps,  be  made  aware,  that  to  this  neglected 
agrieultuie  they  are  indebted   for   every  thing    that 
renders  civilized  man  superior  to  the  savage.     That 
not  only  their  food,  clothing,  &.c.  Sec.  but  their  very 
existence  as  a  people   depend  almost  solely  upon   it. 
The  great  city  of  Charleston   itself  might  perceive, 
to  its  utter  astonishment,  that  without   the  country 
back  of  it,  it   would   be  only  a   miserable   village  of 
fishermen,  and   that  as  it   is,  almost  its  sole  depcn- 
dance  for  support  and  protection,  at  all  times  and  un- 
der any  circumstance,  is  to  agriculture.     And,  pray 
sir,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a 
strange  revolution  in  iheir  knowledge  and   modes  of 
thinking,  it  it  could  be  operated?  Do  you  suppose  that 
they  would  again,  in  their  exclusive  wisdom,  ship  off 
to  the  north,  hardy,  honest  cultivators  of  the  soil  com- 
ing from  Europe  to   their  hospitable  shores?     AVould 
they  not  rather  make  great  exertions  to  induce  emigra- 
tion from  foreign  lauds  to  our  almost  deserted  middle 
country?  Would  they  not,  instead  of  going  to  the  north , 
to  be  made  dupes  of  for  their  money,  come  up  with 
some  of  those  worthy  foreigners  to  form  establishments 
which  may  hereafter  prove  not  only  sources  of  profit 
to   themselves   individually,  and   to  the  revenue  ol 
their  native  State,  but  also  be  the  very  foundation  on 
which  their  existencemay  rest.    They  would, of  course, 
have  learned  that  a  hardy  and  industrious  population 
of  cultivators  of  the  soil,  are  the  very  bone  and  sinew 
of  a  country  like  this,  in  peace  or  in  war,  the   very 
blood  of  its  existence.     They  would  exert   their  ut- 


most efforts  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  their  citizens, 
and  to  promote  emigration  from  abroad,  obtain  from 
government  means   of  doing  these  things,   without 
which  the  government  itself,  will,  in  time,  vanish 
away.     They  would   establish  schools  in  which  the 
most  useful  art  of  all,  in  my  obstinate  opinion,  can  be 
learned   as  well  as  others.     They  would   not  only 
form  societies  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge, but    have    them    endowed    liberally,  without 
which  their  exertions  can   be  only  of  small  avail. 
They  would  establish   experimental   farms  in  which 
the  culture  of  valuable  foreign  plants  would  be  tested 
in  various  ways,  and  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 
These  experiments  would  be  made  by  persons  of  skill. 
Many  valuable  plants  and  useful   animals  might  be 
imported  from  distant  countries  and   inured    to  our 
climate.     Individuals,  who,  with  the  best  possible  in- 
tentions, are  compelled   to  cease  experiments  for  the 
want  of  means  to  prosecute  them  to  successful  issue, 
would  thereby  not  only  be  saved  from  impending  ruin, 
but  incalculable  advantages  would  be  secured  to  the 
community  by  the  successful  result  of  experiments, 
the  failure  of  which  by  an  individual  of  slender  for- 
tune, was  merely  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  his 
attending   to   the    objects   of  his   immediate   wants. 
Such  a  failure  generally  deters  others  from  attempt- 
ing  the  same   thing.     We  should   then  have  some 
right  to  complain,  on  very  good  grounds,  that  all  the 
praises   bestowed  on  our  naval  officers,  consuls  and 
ministers  to  distant  countries,  are  only  half  deserved 
for  bringing  foreign  plants,  seeds,  &c.  to  be  natural- 
ized in  this;,  for  they  have  hitherto  almost  invariably 
bestowed  to  the  North,  those  productions  which  can- 
not be  cultivated  there,  except  in  hot-houses! !  while 
the  Southern   States  are  scarcely  ever  thought  of  in 
the  distribution.     It  has  been  for  years  past  a  source 
of  vexation  to  reasonable  men,  to  see  such  unreason- 
able dereliction  of  propriety.     Several  plants,  which, 
but  for  this  infatuation,  might  at  the  present  time,  be 
in  extensive  and   profitable  cultivation  at  the  South, 
have  been  suffered  to  perish  in  the  hot-houses,  &.c.  at 
the  North.     There  are  also  many  plants  which  might 
prove  sources  of  prosperity  to  posterity,  and   which 
therefore  ought  to  be  supplied  from  foreign  parts  at 
public  expense;  for  they  are  such  (at  least  some  of 
them)  which  cannot  benefit  the  individual  who  might 
import  them,   although  they  may  become  indispensa- 
ble at  a  future  day;  and  the  exjienseof  procuring  them 
can  be  but  comparatively  trifling.     As  one  of  these, 
the  cork-tree  may  be  particularized,  and   the  want  of 
it,  when  the  vine  is  extensively  cultivated  heie,  may 
be  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  further  extension.     An  in- 
dividual  may  import  for  curiosity,  or  the  benefit  of 
his  country,  a  small  number  of  them,  a  dozen  or  so; 
but  thousands  are  wanted,  and   would   undoubtedly 
grow  luxuriantly  in  most  parts  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  add  to  its  present  ornament  and   future  benefit. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  many  other  most  valuable 
objects  of  culture;  but  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  them 
here.     I  would  not  have  you  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
1  would    advocate  the  benefiting  one  class  of  society 
at   the  expensG  of   another.     A  Stale,  like  a  family, 
can  regulate  its  own  concerns  as  it  pleases;  and  the 
measures  for  increasing  the  population  of  a  country, 
where  it  may  be  desirable,  is  surely  an  object  of  ge- 
neral interest  for  that  particular  country.     The  bene- 
fits arising  from  it,  as  also  for  its   augmentation  of 
individual  as  well  as  of  public  wealth,  by  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  its  agriculture;  the  security 
thereby  obtained   of  public  trani|uility,  externa!,   as 
well  as   internal,  arc  surely  objects  of  such   public 
concernment,  that   the    government   alone    can   and 
ought  to  promote. 

Is  it  not  true,  that  for  one  family  that  removes  to 
this  Stale  froin  abroad,  at  least  filty  remove  from  it? 
\Vhy  is  it  so?  Lot  me  not  be  told  that  the  richer 
lands  of  the  West  attract  nnaroidalihi  our  population. 
When  agricultural  men  are  comfortably  situated,  car- 
rying on  their  operations  with  proper  industry  and 
suitable  knowledge,  they  are  too  liappy  to  wish  for  a 
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change,  (he  advantages  of  wliicli  are,  at  least,  doubt- 
ful. Our  soils  are  good,  so  is  our  climate.  Our 
lands  are  cheap,  and  easily  obtained  for  the  settlement 
of  numerous  families;  why  then  go  elsewhere,  to  en- 
counter, most  prolably,an  unhealthy  climate.-*  \\  here 
is  the  patriotism  of  those  who  say,  "it  cannot  be 
helped,"  when  the  smallest  exertion  to  prevent  it  has 
never  been  made?  Where  is  their  amur  patna,  the 
love  of  the  very  soil  that  witnessed  their  birth,  and 
the  sports  of  their  infancy;  their  love  of  their  children 
and  their  posterity,  when  they  suffer  things  to  go  on 
Urns  to  certain  destruction,  without  taking  one  step 
to  avert  the  impending  calamity?  VV  hence  will  you 
draw  your  power  to  suppress  insurrection  at  home 
and  oppose  aggression  from  abroad,  when  you  will 
have  sufferedrby  your  own  indolence  and  apathy, 
your  own  strength  to  be  thus  dispersed  and  wasted 
away?  These  a're  solemn  questions,  which  every  one 
may  answer  to  himself  as  he  best  can;  but  at  the  same 
Ume  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  act  seriously,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  destructive  process  going  on  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  negligence  and  blindness. 

Rouse  your  energies,  you  men  of  the  soil;  claim 
your  share  of  the  expenditures  of  your  government, 
whose  coffers  are  filled  from  the  proceeds  of  your 
labors,  have  your  profession  placed  on  a  fooling  ot 
true  respectability,  by  placing  it  on  the  road  that  leads 
to  perfection,  and  thereby  save  your  country.  Or  go 
on  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  and  your  loss  of  Iree- 
dom  and  independence  is  at  hand. 

It  is  passing  s'range,  that,  with  inferior  means,  pro- 
ceeding from  soils  and  climates,  our  Northern  neigh- 
bors are  far  exceeding  us  in  the  successful  cultivation 
of  those  things  for  which  we  are  so  eminently  situated! 
They  are  entering  largely  on  the  culture  of  the  vine 
and  the  silk-worm;  they  have  extensive  flocks  of 
sheep;  they  raise  a  superabundance  of  bread,  meat, 
horses  and  mules,  fur  their  own  use,  and  with  the  sur- 
plus of  them  they  drain  our  purses.  AH  these  we 
mioht  raise,  at  least,  as  far  as  our  consumption  may 
render  it  necessary,  and  some  of  the  articles,  such  as 
wines,  silks,  olive-oil,  wool,  &c.  might  be,  before  long, 
most  profitable  objects  of  exports. 

That  time  is  past,  when  we  might  have  rested 
satisfied  with  two  or  three  principal  staple  objects  of 
exports,  without  aiming  at  an  increase,  either  of  them, 
or  of  our  population.  The  world  is  progressing  rapid- 
ly in  industry  and  knowledge,  we  must  not  remain 
behind,  and  this  we  shall  surely  do,  unless  we  make 
now  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  regain  our  proper 
rank.  See  how  power  is  accumulating  in  other  parts 
of  these  United  States  by  means  most  undoubtedly 
■within  our  reach,  if  we  will  but  avail  ourselves  of  a 
part  of  our  natural  advantages.  "Knowledge  is  pow- 
er;" but  like  the  productions  of  the  soil,  it  must  be 
planted,  and  carefully  and  sedulously  cultivated,  be- 
fore it  can  produce  a  profitable  harvest.  We  have 
all  the  materials  for  its  successful  production;  let  us 
not  throw  them  away;  on  the  contrary,  let  us  make 
Bncommon  efforts  to  raise  gradually,  though  ener- 
getically, a  fabric  which  may  serve  to  perpetuate  our 
approximations  to  perfection;  a  fabric  which  will  ex- 
tend, not  merely  over  ourselves,  but  over  our  latest 
posterity,  an  imperishable  aegis. 

These  are  not  times  that  will  allow  of  remissness; 
for  as  truly  as  it  is  that  we  are  now  too  passive  and 
regardless  of  our  real  interests,  so  truly  will  the 
direst  calamities  await  us,  if  we  neglect  any  longer 
to  rise  and  be  doing.  Believe  me,  though  these  are 
only  the  admonitions  of  A  Rustic. 


Profitable  Management. — A  general  rule  among 
fanners  should  be,  to  keep  the  best  and  sell  the  poor- 
est living  productions  of  a  farm.  The  most  indiffer- 
ent fowls,  pigs,  lambs  and  calves  should  be  selected 
and  sold.  The  best  kind  of  seeds  and  grain  designed 
fur  sowing,  should  be  preserved.  The  choice  butter 
and  cheese,  the  best  of  the  hams  and  salted  meat, 
and  the  finest  domestic  cloth  should  be  sent  to  mar- 
ket. 


OAT  GRASS. 

Gideon  B.  Smith:         Beaverdam,  Fa.  Jl/arcft  30,  ISSl. 

Respected  Friend, — Amongst  the  grass  cultivated 
in  our  country,  there  is  one  which  I  think  has  not  re- 
ceived its  due  share  of  attention.  I  speak  of  the 
Highland  meadow  oats,  sometimes  called  Peruvian 
grass;  aveiia  elatior.  'I'he  first  person  who  tried  its 
merits  in  this  state,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
was  the  late  Col.  Taylor  of  Caroline,  who  cultivated 
it  a  number  of  years;  and  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia,  drew  a  comparison 
between  it  and  various  other  species,  as  adapted  to  our 
climate,  highly  favourable  to  its  excellence.  It  has 
also,  if  I  mistake  not,  received  his  encomiums  in  some 
communications  to  the  American  Farmer,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  contributors  to  your  valuable  Journal. 
It  possesses  the  merit  of  aft'ording  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  herbage,  at  a  very  early,  as  well  as  to  a  very 
late  season.  It  shoots  up  sooner  than  the  orchard 
grass,  and  retains  its  verdure  longer,  when  the  heats 
of  summer  however,  overtake  it,  it  furnishes  less 
pasturage;  it  answers  exceedingly  well  to  sow  with 
clover.  The  period  at  which  they  come  to  the  scythe 
being  the  same,  and  the  meadow  oats  retaining  its 
erect  position,  thereby  serving  to  support  the  clover; 
render  the  mixture  of  these  two  grasses  very  desira- 
ble. Timothy,  which  is  frequently  used  to  mix  with 
clover,  ripens  so  much  later,  that  it  can  only  answer 
a  single  purpose. 

The  best  season  for  sowing  the  seed  is  in  the  fall, 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  The  young 
plants  are  very  hardy,  and  survive  the  winter  with- 
out injury.  1  have,  however,  succeeded  well  after 
spring  sowing,  and  farther  north  it  might  be  attended 
with  equal  or  belter  success.  In  either  case,  the 
ground  should  be  harrowed  after  sowing. 

I  have  found  it  to  grow  well  on  all  lands  that  are 
not  wet.  Its  name  indicates  that  it  is  better  adapted 
to  dry  land,  and  accordingly  I  have  not  had  it  to 
thrive  where  the  soil  was  very  moist.  In  lands  that 
suit  it,  it  will  remain  without  deteriorating,  for  an  al- 
most indefinite  time,  neither  suftering  the  encroach- 
ments of  other  grasses,  nor  failing  from  a  want  of  the 
peculiar  food  necessary  to  its  sustenance.  Neither  do 
1  perceive  that  it  becomes  more  thickly  set.  I  have 
now  a  lot  that  has  been  standing  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  growth  is  still  as  vigorous  and  luxu- 
riant as  at  first. 

My  experience  goes  to  show  that  it  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  land.  The  first  that  I  sowed 
was  on  a  very  thin  lot,  which  in  wheat  scarcely  doubled 
the  seed  at  the  time  it  was  laid  down  in  this  grass; 
and  after  it  had  remained  in  this  state  three  years,  the 
ground  was  fallowed  and  sowed  in  rye,  which  yielded 
thirty  bushels  per  acre. 

I  do  not  consider  the  fodder  afforded  by  the  tall 
meadow  oats,  alone,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  timothy, 
nor  is  it  so  great  in  quantity;  but  as  they  are  adapted 
to  different  soils,  their  relative  claims  to  regard  can- 
not be  fully  brought  into  view.  The  chief  merit  of 
the  oatsgrass  is  the  early  and  late  herbage  it  fur- 
nishes; its  excellence  for  mixing  with  other  grasses 
on  lands  intended  for  the  hoof,  the  pressure  of  which 
it  will  bear  for  any  length  of  time;  and  with  clover 
particularly  when  designed  for  hay.  It  will,  moreo- 
ver, flourish  well  on  land  where  clover  and  orchard 
grass  will  not  take;  and  that  there  is  much  of  this 
quality,  I  fear  is  lamentably  the  case,  even  amongst 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer.  Though  it  fails  in  its 
luxuriance  in  the  summer  months,  it  springs  up  in 
the  fall  with  freshness  and  vigour,  and  remains  ver- 
dant till  the  end  of  the  year.  On  the  whole  I  consi- 
der it  exceedingly  valuable  and  richly  deserving  a 
more  extensive  cultivation. 

I  would  add,  that  as  the  seed  are  shed  with  great 
facility  as  soon  as  they  become  ripe,  some  attention  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  proper  moment  to  save  them. 
One  or  two  days  may  make  an  important  difference 
in  the  crop.  They  ripen  with  me  early  in  June. 
Respectfully,  T.  S.  P. 


[JV.  li.  By  the  Editor.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
practice,  when  grass-seeds  are  mixed,  to  use  half 
the  usual  quantity  of  each  to  the  acre.  Thus,  half  a 
bushel  or  three  pecks  of  the  oat-grass,  is  the  |)roper 
quantity  for  an  acre,  when  mixed  with  clover.] 


DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Smith:   .         Fayetle  County,  Kij.  March  18,  1831. 

Sir, — My  experiments  for  about  seven  years  on  se- 
veral kinds  of  domestic  animals,  seem  to  me  to  estab- 
lish certain  principles,  which  are  important  to  be 
known  to  breeders.  The  results  are  communicated 
to  you  for  the  advantage  of  any  one  who  takes  inter- 
est in  such  matters; — and  as  some  slight  remuneration 
for  the  great  advantages  I  liave  derived  from  the 
American  Farmer. 

1.  A  pointer  slut  bred  to  a  dog  of  any  other  spe- 
cies,— say  a  common  cur, — will  produce  dogs  very 
much  resembling  each  other;  all  about  half  pointer 
and  halt  cur.  Those  dogs  bred  again  on  each  other, 
will  not  produce  dogs  like  themselves.  One  will  be 
a  full  cur, — another  will  be  nearly  a  full  pointer, — in 
appearance  and  qualities.  This  is  true  of  all  other 
species  of  dogs,  I  have  no  doubt;  as  I  have  tried  it 
often,  on  many  species. 

i.  The  Blue  Cape  Goat,  with  rough  hair,  and  wat- 
tels  under  the  neck,  bred  upon  the  sniootlj  black  or 
spotted  Aleppo  Goat,  will  in  the  first  cross,  produce 
a  half  bred  animal  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  fact. 
These  half  breeds,  crossed  on  each  other,  will  pro- 
duce sometimes  a  real  Cape,  sometimes  a  real  Aleppo, 
but  never  a  mixed  animal.  The  goat  more  than  any 
other  animal,  preserves  the  appearance  of  its  sire. 

3.  The  broad  tailed  Barbary  sheep,  crossed  on  the 
fine  Merino;  the  Barbary  crossed  on  the  common 
sheep;  and  the  Merino  crossed  on  the  common  sheep, 
all  exhibit  similar  results  as  to  the  principle  involved. 
The  first  cross  would  exhibit  about  equally  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  immediate  progenitors.  That  race 
crossed  on  itself,  would  produce  animals  bearing  a 
very  slight  resemblance  to  each  other, — and  not  a 
strong  one  to  their  immediate  ancestors;  but  reverting, 
as  it  were,  to  the  original  stocks;  one  like  one  race, 
another  like  the  other.  There  being, however,  in  all 
animals,  a  strong  tendency  to  preserve  the  qualities 
and  appearance  of  their  most  inferior  ancestor. 

■4.  The  short  legged,  small  boned  China  hog,  cross- 
ed on  the  tall, gaunt  hog,  called  the  English  Grazer, 
produces  a  mixed  animal  of  fine  appearance.  That 
mixed  race  crossed  on  itself,  will  produce  of  the  same 
litter,  pigs  resembling  neither  parent;  one  being  the 
low,  round  China,  another  the  tall,  slim  Grazer. 

My  experiments  with  the  horse  and  the  cow  tend 
to  the  same  conclusion.  But  as  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  two  races  of  cattle,  only  remotely  related  to 
each  other,  and  both  of  pure  blood,  I  have  not  consi- 
dered myself  at  liberty  to  rely  much  on  the  results 
of  my  experiments  with  cattle.  With  the  horse  it 
has  been  somewhat  different;  my  experiments  with 
that  race,  however,  have  not  exceeded  twenty  cases. 
But  all  these  cases,  and  many  others,  in  the  hands  of 
other  breeders,  convince  me  that  the  facts  stated  in 
relation  to  other  animals,  are  in  a  striking  degree  true 
of  the  horse. 

The  inference  I  draw  is  this:  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  preserve  a  mixed  race  of  any  kind  of  animals, 
by  crosses  from  animals  that  are  themselves  of  mixed 
races.  If  you  want  a  half  bred,  two  half  breds 
will  not  keep  it  up  in  qualities,  although  they  in  fact 
produce  it.  Two  full  bred  animals  of  diflerent  races 
will  produce  a  half  bred  race  of  uniform  qualities.  A 
full  bred  animal  and  a  scrub  will  also  produce  a  half 
bred  race  of  another  kind,  but  of  uniform  qualities. 
But  to  preserve  any  such  mixed  races  you  must  con- 
stantly recur  to  the  original  stocks. 

You  perceive  if  this  is  true,  how  very  deeply  the 
interest  of  every  breeder  is  staked,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  purest  blooded  domestic  animals.  You 
will  see  also  how  idle  it  is,  to  give  undue  celebrity  to 
any  of  those  mixed  races  of  animals  of  various  kinds. 
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which  are  constantly  being  invented  in  the  world; 
and  which,  so  far  as  their  value  depends  on  blood,  or 
qualities  derived  from  peculiar  stocks,  must,  by  a  law 
of  nature,  disappoint  our  hopes  in  the  very  first  cross 
from  them. 

There  are  other  points  of  much  interest  connected 
with  this  subject — and  if  you  should  consider  it  desi- 
rable, it  may  be  recurred  to  hereafter.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  should  be  thankful  to  you,  or  any  of  your  cor-_ 
respondents,  who  will  publish  in  the  Farmer,  a  biief 
notice  of  the  roller,  the  manner  of  its  construction, 
when,  with  what  crops,  and  how  to  use  it;  with  such 
other  information  about  it  as  may  be  useful. 

Your  obedient  servant,  R.  J.  B. 

[The  reasoning  of  our  correspondent  appears  to  be 
fully  warranted  by  the  facts  with  which  he  supports 
his  argument;  hut,  without  intending  either  to  ap- 
prove of  or  controvert  the  theory,  we  would  call  his 
attention  to  some  instances  of  crosses  which  do  not 
appear  to  revert  back  to  the  originals  when  bred 
upon  themselves.  The  improved  Durham  short  horn 
cattle  were  undoubtedly  produced  by  cross-breeding;  so 
were  the  Dishly  sheep;  so  were,  in  fact,  all  our  valuable 
improved  stock;  and  it  is  known  that  these  bred  upon 
themselves,  always  produce  their  like;  and  in  this 
fact  consists  exclusively  the  value  of  pedigrees.  We 
would  also  suggest,  that  there  are  very  few  varieties 
of  domestic  animals  that  have  not  been  produced  by 
cross-breeding,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  valuable 
original  animal  known.  If  our  correspondent's  theo- 
ry ,°that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  a  mixed  race  by 
crosses  of  animals  that  are  themselves  of  a  mixed  race, 
then  surely  we  must  recur  to  the  original  progenitors 
of  the  Durham  short  horns,  if  we  would  secure  that 
race.  We  have  thrown  out  these  hints,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  eliciting  truth,  and  hope  our  correspondent 
will  so  consider  them. — Ed.  Jim.  Farmer.] 
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(From  the  Connecticut  Courant.) 
On  Cropping  Potaio  Flowers — Grafting — 
Fruit  Trees. — Rosebugs. 
Having  heard  and  read  that  by  cropping  off  the 
flowers  of  potatoes,  the  roots  would  be  larger,  I  have, 
the  summer  past,  made  the  experiment.  The  re- 
sult, however,  does  not  authorize  the  opinion  I  had 
heard  anvanced — I  perceive  not  the  least  benefit  from 
croppino-.  Next  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  most 
important  thing  towards  insuring  a  good  crop  of  po- 
tatoes, seems  to  be,  to  plant  them  at  such  distances 
as  to  prevent  the  ground  from  being  shaded  by  the 
stems  and  leaves. 

In  no  part  of  agriculture,  is  negligence  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  choice  and   cultivation  of  fruit. 
Fruits  indeed  will  grow  without  much  attention;  but 
what   are   the   apples,  the  pears,   the  peaches,   the 
cherries,  which  fill  the  orchards  and  gardens  of  our 
farmers!    Nine-tenths   of    thera   are   a    spontaneous 
growth  from   the  seeds — small,  crabbed,  austere,  and 
not  fit  for  eating.     Every  person  knows,  fur  he  sees, 
thai  many  species  of  fruit,  if  propagated  by  seed,  de- 
generate.    An  apple  seed  will  produce  an  apjile  tree: 
but  not  often  if  ever,  an  apple  of  the  same  size,  form 
and  ijuality.     The  seeds  of  apples,  cherries,  peaches, 
pears,  iic' propagate  the  same  genus,  or  kind  of  fruit; 
but  not  the  same  variety.     To  insure  the  continuation 
of  irood   fruit,  however,  nature  affords  another  mode 
of  propagation,   which    rerjuires    the   interference    of 
man;  thereby  making  his  industry  and  attention  es- 
sential to  his  cujoymi'iils.     This  mode  of  propagation 
is  by  separating    the   buds   of  one   tree  and    inserting 
them  on  another.     The  buds  are  a  sort  of  lateral  pro- 
geny, issuing  from  a  stock — and  each  branch  may  be 
considered  as  a  rictc  tree,  taking  root  in  the  stem  on 
which  it  grows.     But  in   this  part  of  the  economy  of 
vegetables,  there  is  a  curious  fact  which  ought  to  be 
universally  known  tu  those  who  ingiaft  or  inoculate. 


Every  fruit   tree   must  have  a  certain  age  before  it 
will  produce  fruit — in  this  particular  resembling  ani- 
mals, which  cannot  propagate  their  kind,  till  a  certain 
age.     Thus  a  peach  tree  from  the  stone  will  bear  the 
third  or   fourth  year:   but  an  apple  tree  from  the  seed 
must  be  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old,  to  produce  fruit 
in  perfection.   But  it  is  remarkable  that  scions  or  shoots 
from  the  top  branches  of  a  bearing  tree  are  essentially 
of  the  same  age  as  the  tree;  that  is,  capable  of  propa- 
oalion  or   the  production   of  fruit.     Thus  a  bud  or 
Taleral   shoot  from   a  main  branch  of  a  tree  twenty 
years  old,  is  itself  of  the  same  age,  as  to  the  purposes 
of  production.     On  the  other  hand,  the  shoots   from 
the  root  or  body  of  the   tree  near   the  earth,  are   no 
older  than  the  tree   was  when   the  stem  from   which 
they  spring  first  grew.     To  understand  this,  we  must 
observe  that  no  given  part  of  the  main  stem  ever 
rises   higher  than  it  was   when   first  formed.     A  tree 
o-rows  higher  by  accretion  or  additional  substances  at 
the  ends  of  the  stem   and  branches;  but  the  part  of  a 
tree  once  formed  always  remains  at  the  same  altitude; 
and  a  shoot  from  the  growth  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
fifth  or  tenth  year,  partakes  of  the  power  of  propaga- 
tion belonging   to   that  portion   of  the   tree.     Hence 
suckers  from   the  lower  part  of  a   tree  should  not  be 
taken   for  grafting,  as  they  will   not  bear  as  soon  as 
scions  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  which  are  already 
of  a  bearing  age. 

But  another  fact  is  equally  important. — The  age  of 
a  tree  is  limited  as  well  as  that  of  an  animal:  Care 
and  cultivation  will  add  vigor  to  the  life  and  length 
to  the  age  of  both;  but  the  life  neither  of  one  nor  the 
other  can  be  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  period.  Hence 
scions  for  grafting  should  not  be  taken  from  very  old 
trees — for  being  as  old  as  those  trees,  the  new  trees 
will  be  short-lived.  Scions  should  be  taken  from  the 
most  thrifty  to|)  or  lateral  branches  of  trees  which 
have  just  arrived  to  the  bearing  age.  The  best  time 
in  apples  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age. 

Hence  we  deduce  the  reason  why  particular  species 
of  fruit  run  out,  as  it  is  commonly  termed.  The 
seeds  of  apples,  for  instance,  contain  the  germ  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  fruit.  New  varieties  are  spring- 
ing up  without  end,  and  old  ones  are  becoming  ex- 
tinct. When  a  particular  variety,  say  the  pearinain, 
comes  into  existence,  it  is  propagated  by  buds  and 
scions  as  long  as  the  original  tree  will  endure,  which 
may  be  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  years;  I  believe  not 
longer. — The  species  must  then  become  extinct,  unless 
another  tree  bearing  the  like  fruit  should  accidentally 
spring  from  a  seed,  which  can  rarely  happen.  But 
new  species  equally  excellent  arc  continually  produc- 
ed from  seeds.  The  Winter  pippin,  unquestionably 
the  best  apple  for  winter  that  I  have  ever  seen,  was 
the  spontaneous  production  from  a  seed,  at  Newton, 
Long  Island,  where  the  original  tree  is  now  or  was 
lately  standing. 

The  facttliat  particular  sorts  of  apples  noi  oi(i,has 
often  been  observed  in  England,  though  the  cause  has 
not  till  lately  been  discovered.  But  the  fact  seems 
to  depend  on  an  established  law  of  the  vegetable 
economy. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, a  small  bug  called,  without  any  good  reason,  the 
"roseii/g-,"  has,  for  some  years,  spread  destruction 
among  some  species  of  fruits. 

These  insects,  after   feeding  about   three  weeks, 


eggs  are  deposited  on  the  earth,  they  are  proof  against 
the  effects  ol  frost,  but  may  be  subject  to  perish,  if 
covered  deep  in  the  ground.  Their  numbers  in  my 
garden,  the  last  summer,  were  far  less  than  in  the 
preceding  summer,  which  diminntion  may  possibly 
be  owing  to  the  digging  of  the  ground  late  in  No- 
vember last — a  practice  which  I  believe  of  great  use 
in  the  destruction  of  insects.  This  practice  may  kill 
the  eggs  of  some  insects  by  exposing  them  to  frost 
and  rain;  others,  by  burying  them  too  deep;  in  short, 
by  disturbing  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  eggs 
made  by  the  insects  themselves  or  breaking  their 
covering.  1  would  only  further  remark  that  the  rose- 
bugs  appear  to  fall  and  perish  under  the  trees  where 
they  last  feed — 1  found  no  carcasses,  except  under 
such  trees;  and  if  digging  the  earth  and  turning  it 
over,  will  destroy  the  eggs,  the  work  will  be  much 
abridged  by  confining  it  to  these  places.  But  a  further 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  habits  of  this  animal, 
is  much  to  be  desired;  and  I  caunot  but  hope  that 
some  of  your  subscribers  will  furnish  it. 

^Vith  regard  to  insects  in  general,  I  would  remark, 
that  many  of  them  lodged  their  eggs,  well  secured  in 
a  cover  of  firm  web,  on  branches  of  trees,  under  the 
loose  bark,  and  within  cracks.  Some  are  said  to  at- 
tach them  to  leaves,  which  fall  and  form  a  warm  co- 
vering to  them.  For  the  destruction  of  such  as  are 
fastened  on  the  bark,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  scrape 
oft'  the  loose  bark  in  the  autumn  or  the  winter,  which 
falling  upon  the  earth  would  be  exposed  to  water  and 
snow,  which  might  cause  them  to  perish.  This 
might  be  effected  with  a  hoe,  fastened  to  a  long  han- 
dle— and  if  the  edge  is  curving,  so  much  the  better. 
This  scraping  of  the  trees  would  be  useful  to  the 
trees  also,  by  stripjiing  oft"  the  dead  bark,  which  im- 
pedes their  growth  and  fruitfulness.  Nothing  is  bet- 
ter for  a  fruit  tree  than  to  keep  the  bark  smooth, 
slean  and  healthy. 

Insects  seek  a  hybernacle,  or  winter  lodge,  under 
the  rails  of  fences,  in  post-holes,  under  windows — in 
short,  wherever  they  are  secure  from  water.  I  make 
it  a  practice  to  scrape  off  these  lodges  in  time  to  ex- 
pose them  to  bad  weather,  and  destroy  as  many  as 
possible.  By  this  means,  and  by  destroying  every 
nest  of  caterpillars,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  I  have 
evidently  reduced  the  number  of  noxious  insects  in 
my  garden.  I  attack  them  in  every  fixed  stage  of 
their  being — in  the  egg  inclosed  in  the  hybernacle — 
in  the  caterpillar  state  or  larva — and  in  the  chrysalis 
or  aurelia  state — for  when  the  insect  has  arrived  to 
his  perfect  form,  he  takes  wing  and  escapes. 
A'ew  Haven,  Oct.  11,  1801^  N.  Webster. 


suddenly  disappeared.  Solicitous  to  discover  their 
mode  of  death,  and  especially  the  place  and  manner 
of  (lepi)sitiiig  their  eggs,  I  carefully  inspected  the 
trees  where  they  had  fed,  and  the  surfaceuf  the  earth 
beneath  the  branches.  I  soon  found  the  remains  i)f 
the  bugs  on  the  earth,  under  the  trees.  The  bodies 
had  not  lost  their  form;  but  were  hollow — and  a  con- 
siderable perforation  appeared  near  tin;  lower  extre- 
mity, by  which  probably  their  eggs  were  discharged. 
From  these  facts,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  eggs 
are  deixisited  on  or  a  little  within  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Possibly  they  may  be  lodgerl  among  the  loose 
bark  of  the  tree,  or  attached   to  the  leaves. — If  the 


Mode  of  Grafting  on  the  large  BRA^•CHEs  op 

Old  Trees. 
(Extracted  from  the  Books  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Hor- 
ticultural Society.) 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  yonr  consideration  a  mode 
of  grafting  upon  (dd  stocks,  brandies,  Sic.of  any  size. 

The  method  is  simply  this: Having  headed  down 

your  tree,  lake  a  scion  and  place  it  upon  that  part  of 
the  stock  where  it  is  meant  to  insert  it.  Cut  upon 
both  sides  lengthways,  through  the  bark  to  the  wood 
an  inch  or  more  long,  directly  opposite  each  other;  then 
cut  across  between  these  at  the  bottom,  observing  to 
have  it  rather  too  little  than  too  inncli.  Raise  now  the 
bark  between  the  incisions,  by  a  bone  or  ivory  wedge, 
or  the  handle  of  a  budding  knife,  &.C.,  as  most  conve- 
nient; which  will  be  easily  done,  as  the  wood  andliark 
will  easily  separate  when  the  sap  has  arisen,  when 
the  void  will  a|>pear  as  a  mortise.  Prepare  now  the 
scion,  as  in  the  common  way  for  whip  grafting,  by 
cutting  away  one  side;  then  paring  away  the  rind  or 
outer  bark  on  both  sides  of  the  transverse  section, 
making  the  low(!r  end  si]uare;  so  that,  when  placed 
in  tho  mortise,  it  may  fill  the  place  exactly  as  a 
tenon,  tho  end  uniting  closely  with  the  bark  of  tho 
stock. 

Tie  now  with  matting  in  the  usual  way,  observing 
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that  it"  there  is  a  vacuity  between  the  scion  and  base, 
in  consequence  of  the  bark  of  the  stoclc  being  thicker 
than  that  of  the  scion,  it  will  be  necessary  lo  place 
something  above  that  part  of  the  scion,  so  as  the  void 
may  be  filled  up,  that  the  tying  press  it  light.  If 
the  operation  is  performed  on  branches  rather  loiv  Jw- 
rizoittal,  clay  is  to  be  preferred  as  a  plaster;  if  above, 
pitch,  Sec.  (or  grafting  wax,)  in  case  capillary  attrac- 
tion is  necessary.  By  capillary  attraction,  I  mean 
having  a  bottle  or  jar  for  the  purpose  of  holding  wa- 
ter; a  bit  of  cord  or  narrow  selvage  of  cloth,  from  24 
in.  to  3(5  in.  long,  as  a  conductor,  the  one  end  immers- 
ed in  the  water,  and  the  other  end  turned  once  or 
twice  round  the  scion;  the  vessel  for  the  water  to  be 
filled  as  often  as  necessary. 

By  this  mode  1  have  no  doubt  that  cuttings,  even 
from  America  or  India,  if  kept  inoderately  moist 
(damp)  the  passage,  will,  in  most  instances,  succeed. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  March  last,  a  cut- 
ting of  a  new  particular  pear  (Duchesse  d'Angouleme) 
was  sent  me  from  the  Horticultural  Garden  of  Lon- 
don. When  receiveil,  the  buds  were  1  inch  long,  and 
perfectly  blanched  from  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
and  the  package  having  been  in  damp  moss.  I  cut 
the  shoot  in  two  eipial  parts,  and  wrought  them  in  the 
manner  above  described.  The  buds  in  the  course  of 
a  day  became  quite  black  and  died  away;  I  had  then 
recotirse  lo  capillary  attraction.  By  the  first  week  in 
May,  the  top  or  uppermost  part  began  lo  push  from 
the  side  where  the  li)rmer  bud  was;  and  about  the 
middle  of  June  the  lower  part  also. 

Tills  operation,  to  be  denominated  mortise-grnfting, 
has  been  witnessed  by  the  secretaries  of  our  Society 
at  dift'erent  periods  of  the  season;  and  the  same  method 
was  pointed  out  to  IMessrs.  Stevenson  and  Fraser,  the 
former  of  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  has  adopted  the 
plan  with  equal  success  this  season. 

To  the  size  of  your  stock  may  be  proportioned  the 
number  of  your  scions,  say  from  half  an  inch  to  as 
much  more  as  you  please  between.  When  capillary 
attraction  is  had  recourse  to,  it  will  be  most  advisable 
to  use  the  pilch  composition,  as  the  constant  current 
of  water  loosens  the  clay. 

I  am,  &c. 

Ales.  Diacs. 
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A  WORD  TO  BEE-KEEPERS. 

AN   EFFECTUAL  SECUKlTlf  AGAINST    THE   WORM. 

As  soon  as  your  bees  commence  working  in  the 
spring,  incline  your  bo.\  or  hive  on  one  side,  and  with 
a  slab  of  wood  having  a  thin  edge,  scrape  the  stand 
immediately  under  the  hive,  also  around  the  inner 
edge  of  the  bo.x,  taking  care  lo  remove  all  the  web 
that  may  be  attached  lo  the  stand  or  hive,  as  the 
whole  secret  is,  in  lieepiug  them  free  from  the  web, 
formed  by  the  moth  or  tly.  Having  completed  this 
operation,  provide  yourself  with  four  small  blocks  of 
wood,  and  place  one  under  each  corner  of  your  bo.x, 
so  as  to  raise  it  about  half  an  inch  from  the  stand, 
this  will  enable  you  to  clean  the  stand  without  re- 
moving the  hive;  this  scraping  operation  must  be  re- 
peated every  three  or  four  days,  if  there  should  be 
any  appearance  of  web  forming  on  the  stand  or  around 
the  inner  edges  of  the  hive.  It  seems  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  moth  or  fly  commences  its  attack  by 
a  kind  of  regular  approach,  first  forming  its  web  on 
the  stand,  then  extending  it  up  the  sides  of  the  hive, 
until  it  gets  complete  possession;  by  a  little  timely 
altenlion  in  removing  the  web  as  directed,  the  rava- 
ges of  the  worm  may  be  effectually  prevented.  As 
an  additional  part  of  the  plan  proposed,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  entrance  for  the  bees,  by  culling 
a  perpendicular  slit  in  the  front  of  the  hive  a  few  in- 
ches from  the  bottom,  say  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  length  and  one  fourth  inch  wide,  with  a  kind  of 
shelf  under  it,  to  serve  as  a  resting  place  for  the  bees 


going  and  returning  to  the  hive;  after  being  a  little 
used  to  it,  the  bees  seem  to  prefer  this  entrance  to  the 
one  at  the  bottom.  In  the  winter  remove  the  blocks 
from  under  the  hive,  and  allow  it  to  rest  immediately 
on  the  stand;  this  will  render  the  hive  perfectly  close 
at  the  bottom,  and  tho  entrance  in  front  being  pur- 
posely made  narrow,  will  guard  against  the  attacks 
of  mice,  which  are  sometimes  troublesome. 

UusTicus. 


FRENCH  PREPARATION  OF  COFFEE. 

Mu.  iSMiTu: 

In  all  that  concerns  the  table,  the  French  far  excel 
all  other  nations.  Their  dishes  are  savory,  palatable, 
soluble,  and  wholesome.  Your  receipt  for  making 
coffee  according  to  the  French  mode,  in  the  last  or 
I'ilh  volume  of  the  Farmer,  is  good,  if  it  provides, 
(which  1  do  not  recollect,  and  my  volume  is  at  the 
binders.)  that  the  ground  coftee  be  wet  into  a  paste 
and  kept  in  a  glazed  vessel  over  night,  before  used  in 
the  morning;  but  you  have  omitted  two  important 
particulars  which  1  will  supply — one  I  derived  from 
the  published  letters  of  Mr.  Carter,  of  New  York, 
who  lately  travelled  in  France,  and  the  otlior  from  a 
gentleman  who  had  resided  in  a  French  family  which 
came  to  this  country  from  St.  Domingo.  Mr.  Carter 
says,  the  French  add  boiled  milk  to  their  cofl'ee,  wliich 
gives  it  a  mellowness  not  to  be  imparted  by  cold 
milk  or  cream;  and  my  other  information  is,  that  the 
French  sweeten  their  coftee  with  sugar  candy,  or 
sometimes  with  what  is  about  the  same  thino-,  witli 
clarified  syrup,  not  yet  reduced  to  a  state  of  crystali- 
zation.  The  process  for  making  either  of  these  is 
sufficiently  simple,  but  as  the  last  has  abridged  labor, 
and  many  conveniencies  lo  recommend  it,  I  will  speak 
only  of  that.  An  egg  with  its  shell  is  beat  up  to  a 
froth  and  added  lo  two  or  three  quarts  of  water  in  a 
bell-metal  kettle — from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  of 
sugar,  (either  brown  or  white)  is  added  to  this,  (I  am 
told  a  few  glasses  of  lime  water  is  a  useful  addition, 
but  I  have  not  tried  it,)  and  it  is  simmered  and  scum- 
med over  a  bark  or  coal  fire,  until  clarified  and  re- 
duced lo  a  syrup  of  the  proper  consistency,  when  it 
is  put  up  for  use.  Besides  for  coffee,  this  syrup  is 
also  excellent  for  fritters,  puddings,  &c.  if  a  little 
Cogniac  is  added  to  il.  I  have  tried  all — the  strained 
coftee,  the  boiled  milk,  and  the  clarified  sugar,  and 
commend  the  whole.  Cousin  Tabitha. 


TOM  JEFFERSON  AND  SKY  LARK. 

These  stallions,  sired  by  the  imported  Cleveland 
bay  Exile,  out  of  blooded  mares,  have  left  Maryland; 
Gov.  Trimble  of  Ohio  having  purchased  an  interest 
in  Tom  Jefl'erson,  and  Sky  Lark,  (believed  to  be  the 
only  pure  hunter  in  this  country,)  having  been  farmed 
to  Messrs.  Lee  and  Moore,  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  present  season.  It  is  the  cross  from  the  Cleve- 
land bay  with  the  blooded,  that  furnishes  London 
with  the  highest  priced  coach  horses,  and  the  country 
with  the  most  approved  for  the  road  and  chase.  The 
cross  of  the  above  stallions,  with  the  mares  of  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  improve 
their  breed  in  style  and  action,  without  which,  a 
horse  cannot  be  in  rec|uisition,  or  command  a  high 
price  for  quick  travelling.  For  further  informaticjn 
relative  to  the  great  value  of  this  strain,  the  intelli- 
gent breeder  is  referred  to  the  2d  vol.  Am.  Farmer, 
page  239;  4th  vol.  Am.  Farmer,  page  113;  7th  vol. 
pages  22  and  104.  A  Breeder. 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY. 

Break  shells  of  oysters  and  clams  to  about  the  size 
of  grains  of  corn,  or  smaller,  and  place  where  your 
barn-door  fowls  can  have  constant  access.  They  will 
eat  of  this,  and  it  greatly  assists  in  forming  the  shell 
of  the  egg.  To  ensure  success  in  the  raising  of 
poultry,  the  newest  laid  eggs  should  be  gathered  with 
the  utmost  care,  to  avoid  any  small  break  or  fracture 


of  the  shell;  the  setting  hens  should  be  each  in  a  box 
or  barrel  by  itself,  so  that  they  can  be  covered  up,  in 
order  that  they  may  sit  undisturbed.  Once  a  day, 
and  that  in  the  morning,  they  should  be  very  gently 
lifted  oft'  their  nests  and  fed,  and  the  moment  they 
return,  be  again  covered.  They  will,  in  two  or  three 
mornings,  become  quite  habituated  to  this  order,  and 
almost  every  egg  put  under  them  will  produce  a  chick. 
The  feed  of  chickens,  and  more  especially  ducks  and 
turkeys,  should  be  Indian  meal,  ground  coarse,  and 
mixed  with  sour  milk. 
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CAROLINA;  OR,  THE  PLANTER. 

BY    GEORGE    OGILVIE. 
(Continued  from  page  23.) 

But  if,  when  winter,  with  inclement  breeze. 
Strips  the  brown  foliage  from  the  shiverini''  trees. 
Our  ancestors  forsake  their  native  home. 
In  (|uest  of  game  thro'  these  new  wilds  to  roam; 
When  turning  suns  the  teeming  buds  disclose. 
They  seek  the  mountains  where  their  sires  repose; 
From  aged  Pines  their  shaggy  honors  tear. 
And  sweep  each  sacred  tomb  with  pious  care. 
And  when  yet  warmer  suns  and  summer  rain 
Distend  with  curdling  milk  the  rip'ning  grain; 
The  mystic  dance  round  holy  fires  they  tread, 
And  chant  the  praises  of  the  mighty  dead. 

Pleas'd  with  the  rites,  their  spirits  still  are  near 
To  nerve  the  arm  and  urge  the  flying  spear, 
Whilst  foes  in  vain  attempt  each  mortal  part; 
Or  forceless  falls,  or  devious  flies  the  dart. 

Succeeding  generations  further  stray. 
And  later  turn  the  pious  rites  to  pay; 
Until  the  sons,  more  impious  than  their  sires. 
Nor  tread  the  mystic  dance  nor  light  the  fires. 
Forget  to  chant  the  praise  of  warriors  dead 
Whilst  weeds  obscene  the  unswept  graves  o'erspread. 

No  guardian  spirits  now  attending  nigh. 
Nerve  the  lax  arm,  or  teach  the  shaft  lo  lly; 
But  ghosts  avenging  aid  each  hostile  band. 
Or  'gainst  a  brother  arm  a  brother's  hand. 
And,  lo!  perhaps  ordain'd  our  race  to  end. 
From  other  worlds  behold  an  host  descend; 
Who've  stole  the  awful  thunder  from  the  sky. 
And  taught  swift  death  on  lighl'ning's  wing  to  fly. 
Or  is't  the  voice  of  our  oflended  sires, 
Calling  lo  light  the  long-neglected  fires? 
Il  is! — Then  haste  t'appease  each  injur'd  shade! 
Quick  let  the  dance— quick  let  the  song  be  paid! 
Fly!  fly  lo  purge  each  long  polluted  grave! 
So  shall  our  sires  their  sons  repenting  save. 
Ah!  would  these  limbs  support  this  palsy  frame, 
I  in  the  mystic  rites  a  share  should  claim! 
But  here  five  warriors  and  a  virgin's  shade, 
Attend  me  living  and  expect  me  dead. 
And  Brothers!  in  more  prosperous  times,  when  you 
Amidst  these  swamps  the  bear  and  stag  pursue. 
Refuse  not  lo  our  graves  the  dance  and  sontr! 
So  shall  our  ghosts  those  prosperous  limes  prolong! 

So  spoke  the  Seer — The  listening  host  obey 

And  now  the  muse  resumes  her  rustic  lay. 

Within  your  island,  if  no  knolls  are  found, 
Hap'ly  the  circling  stream's  opposing  bound. 
Precipitous,  erects  a  lofty  brow, 
That  shines  reflected  in  the  wave  below. 
If  so,  that  shore  opposing  must  be  thine; 
If  to  be  bought  with  Ireasur'd  heaps  of  coin. 
What  tho'  th'  unfruitful  soil  reluclant  bears. 
Or  verdant  sward,  or  Ceres'  yellow  ears? 
There  living  springs  with  liquid  crystal  flow. 
And  there  elastic  gales  salubrious  blow. 
Enough  of  wealth  this  fertile  island  yield.s. 
There  your  abode — and  here  your  cultur'd  fields. 
If  Rice  you  plant,  whose  roots  delight  to  grow 
Immers'd  in  floods,  for  rice  the  floods  o'erflow 
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Or  if  that  plant  whuse  envifd  tint  litlights 

Th'exulting  hearts  of  Windsor's  garter'd  knights; 

Or  maze,  o'r  aught  that  a  dry  soil  requires; 

Check'd  by  your  mounds,  ihobedient  wave  retires. 

But  tho'  such  isles  and  vales  surpass  the  rest. 

For  all  productions  fit  for  some  the  best; 

See,  other  lands  luxuriant  harvests  be^r. 

That  well  repay  th'industrious  Planter's  care. 

Our  sea-girt  isles  will  not  their  aid  deny. 

To  rear  the  Plant  that  teems  with  Indian  dye. 

Or  stately  maze— Perhaps  TitiNAcaiA's  boast. 

The  golden  wheat,  nods  heavier  on  her  coast. 

But  here  shall  Bacchus  and  Minerva  join 

Their  ancient  gifts,  the  Olive  and  the  Vme; 

Whilst  Neptune,  as  to  Attica  of  yure. 

Wafts  the  proud  courser  from  th'Arabian  shore; 

Whose  sons  assert  the  undiminished  fire. 

Strength,  grace  and  fleetness  of  th'imported  sire; 

When  loud  to  arms  the  martial  clarion  sounds. 

When  echo  vibrates  to  the  op'ning  hounds, 

Or  the  long  course  is  urg'd  with  well  match'd  speed. 

Till  dubious  victo)-y  crowns  the  panting  steed. 

Here  the  ripe  orange  gleams  in  burnish'd  gold; 
Here  bursting  pods  the  cotton's  down  unfold; 
Whilst  busy  commerce  finds  a  nobler  use. 
Than  fits  those  various  oaks  rich  swamps  produce. 
For  that,*  which,  neighbouring  to  ih'Atlantic  main. 
With  boughs  wide-spreading  shades  the  sandy  plain; 
Whose  verdant  garb  eternal  life  displays. 
Alike  'midst  winter's  frosts  or  summer's  rays. 
By  it  the  Planter's  labours  are  convey'd 
To  climes  remote — by  it  his  toils  are  paid 
With  all  the  luxuries  either  Ind'  bestows. 
And  all  the  arts  ingenious  Europe  knows. 

Nor  waves  the  Pine  unuseful  o'er  the  land! 
Unnumber'd  wants  its  friendly  aid  demand. 
Man's  needful  drudge,  of  high  or  humble  lot. 
It  rears  the  swelling  dome,  or  log-built  cot. 

Where  late  the  bristly  fringe  of  mournful  green, 
The  scaly  cone  and  rugged  bark  were  seen; 
The  mast  and  yard  expand  the  ample  sail. 
To  catch  the  breath  of  each  impelling  gale; 
And  that  balsamic  juice  which  once  supply'd 
Prolific  nature's  vegetating  tide. 
Defends  yon  Argo's  sides  from  gnawing  worms. 
And  bids  her  cables  mock  the  wrath  of  storms. 

Tho'  Ceres  frowns  not  on  our  sea  bound  isles. 
She  on  our  inland  fields  more  bounteous  smiles. 
The  level  vale,  begirt  with  little  hills, 
Bath'd  in  their  tribute  of  a  hundred  rills. 
When  waving  with  the  water  loving  grain,! 
The  wreath  resigns  not  to  the  tide-wash'd  plain; 
And  all  the  gently  rising  heights  around. 
With    Oaks,    with   W^alnut,   Beach,  and  Hickory 

crown'd. 
Bespeak  a  soil  that  courts  the  stately  maize. 
The  monarch  of  the  field,  its  stem  to  raise. 
Tall  as  a  sapling  of  no  vulgar  size; 
Like  some  plum'd  champion's  helm  its  tassels  rise; 
Pendants  of  vivid  green  surrounding  play. 
Dance  in  tho  gale,  and  glisten  in  the  ray; 
Whilst  to  its  summit  from  the  firm  set  root. 
Each  joint  prolific  branches  into  fruit; 
Which,  when  develop'd  from  its  silky  shells, 
Shows  like  th'  industrious  bee's  nectarious  cells; 
Nor  sweeter  balm  have  bees  from  Hybla  borne, 
Than  the  cream  curdling  in  the  rip'ning  corn. 

Nor  Maize  alone  tlie  fertile  furrow  yields, 
A  triple  harvest  loads  the  willing  fields; 
Round  the  tall  Maize  the  Pea  its  flow'rets  twines; 
Bulow  the  Pompion's  fruitful  stem  reclines. 

But  shall  dull  Prudence,  to  penurious  views 
Alone,  direct  the  Pupil  of  the  Muse; 
And  Avarice,  with  his  iron  chain,  control 
Each  finer  feeling  of  the  youthful  soul; 


•  The  Live  Oak  is  seldom  found  at  any  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea. 

t  Rice. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Wiiilst  nature's  beauties  claim  the  poet's  praise. 
And  taste  demands  his  tributary  lays? 
See,  where  yon  river  rolls  with  active  force, 
Unlhrided  half  the  mazes  of  ils  course! 
No  more  our  eye  the  same  dull  prospects  tire. 
Of  pines  and  sand,  impervious  swamps  and  mire; 
In  holder  hills  the  wavy  landscape  swells. 
Foams  in  the  cataract,  dimples  in  the  vales; 
And  where  the  babbling  rill  the  dell  divides. 
The  unfading  Holly  decorates  its  sides; 
W'hose  vernieil  fruit  the  wint'ry  blast  sustains. 
Till  Aries  burst  his  Hyperborean  chains. 
Whilst  yellow-jasmines  that  with  woodbinds  vie. 
To  charm  the  smell,  or  captivate  the  eye. 
Flora's  sweet  harbingers,  that  first  appear 
To  herald  spring,  and  deck  the  op'ning  year. 
In  flow'ry  bands  the  holly's  limbs  entwine; 
So  Asia'  sons  in  gilded  fetters  shine. 
Nor  let  Golconda  boast  her  mines,  that  glow 
With  fainter  colours  than  that  Holly's  bough. 
Which  all  tlie  em'ralds  lively  green  displays, 
'I'he  ruby's  blush,  the  topaz  golden  blaze. 

Health  and  contentment,  paint  with  roseate  die 
The  virgin's  cheek,  and  sparkle  in  her  eye. 

The  vigorous  hind,  rejoicing  'midst  his  toil. 
With  the  sharp  plough-share  cuts  the  gen'rous  soil; 
Or  tells,  with  many  a  far-resounding  stroke. 
The  pond'rous  Hickory  or  Castanean  oak; 
Nor  envies  him  whose  sickly  frown  can  make 
A  thousand  sons  of  swarthy  dfric  shake. 
Wide  If  ore  his  door  the  eary  field  extends, 
Behind,  the  loaded  blushing  orchard  bends — 
His  lowing  herds  resign  their  milky  tide; 
His  bleating  flocks  bid  rapid  shuttles  glide. 
To  clothe  their  lord,  when  wint'ry  tempests  blow; 
For  summer  heals  there  flax  and  cotton  grow; 
And   where,  round   mulberries,  grapes  spontaneous 

twine. 
The  insect-artist  twists  its  silken  line. 
On  ev'ry  bough  the  feather'd  choirists  throng, 
Unmatch'd  in  plumage,  or  unmatch'd  in  song. 
Nor  lavish  nature  here  to  all  denies. 
To  captivate  at  once  our  ears  and  eyes. 
If  Mocking  birds,  array'd  in  modest  gray. 
Should  bear  the  prize  for  vary'd  notes  away. 
The  Nonpareil's  and  Redbird's  pleasing  strain. 
Shall  oft  in  doubt  the  judging  ear  retain; 
Tlio'  this  each  brilliant  tint  of  Iris  joins. 
And  that  in  more  than  Tyrean  splendor  shines. 

Midst  scenes  like  these  sure  ev'ry  heart  is  gay! 
What  gloomy  care  obscures  the  cloudless  day'? 
Alas!  Antonio  toils  not  to  obtain 
The  bleeding  vintage,  or  the  rip'ning  grain! 
Tasteless  for  him  the  mellowing  orchard  glows. 
Who  seeks  no  meed  from  labour,  but  repose. 
Vet  seeks  in  vain! — Tho'  the  worn  body  sleeps. 
The  restless  soul  a  painful  vigil  keeps! 

Yet  hid  from  vulgar  mark  his  sorrows  lie. 
Scarce  seen  by  friendship's  penetrating  eye; 
Tlio'  oft  the  groan  thro'  sounds  oft  mirth  would  seek. 
And  tears  obtrusive  stain  the  smiling  cheek. 
At  length  fond  importunity  prevail'd. 
To  learn  that  sorrow  which  unknown  we  wail'd. 
"Why  hides  Antonio  thus  his  treasur'd  pain? 
His  only  treasure,  friendship  asks  in  vain! 
Give  to  this  breast,  give  to  the  world  your  griefl 
What  hidden  malady  can  find  reliel! 
Indulge  that  sigh,  indulge  that  struggling  tear. 
And  let  your  sorrow  sorrow's  livery  wear!" 
"Away!"  he  cries,  "all  pageantry  of  Avoe, 
Mockery  of  anguish,  unavailing  show! 
Who  mourn  like  me,  all  vulgar  forms  disdain. 
And  spurn  the  mummery  of  aftected  pain! 
No!  if  the  garb  can  influence  distress. 
Give  mine  those  trappings  that  make  sorrow  less; 
Gay  festive  colours  that  may  grief  control. 
And  blot  the  mournful  image  from  my  soul! 
Blot  it  from  my  soul!  detested  prayer! 
Impious  ejaculation  of  despair! 
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Never,  my  Fanny,  shall  my  soul  resign 

Thy  lov'd  idea,  whilst  to  think  is  mine! 

Deep  as  that  soul's  last  hope,  by  love  enshrin'd. 

The  fond  remembrance  still  shall  fill  my  mind. 

Whilst  life's  dull  stream  glides  thro'  these  wretched 

veins, 
And  reason's  latest  trembling  gleam  remains. 
Still  must  I  love  thee!  still  deplore  our  fate 
And  still  its  crnel  authors  execrate! 
Yes!  Charity  itself  bids  me  detest 
Th'  unfeeling  Parent  and  the  crafty  Priest! 
It  bids  me  curse  that  narrowness  of  mind 
That  parted  hearts  the  God  of  nature  j(jinedr 
But  most  it  bids  me  curse  that  art  which  bends 
His  holy  laws  to  mercenary  ends! 
That  cloak  of  villians,  and  that  snare  of  fools. 
Woven  and  worn  in  Layola's  schools!" 

Blame  not,  my  friend,  this  agony  of  pain; 
Nor  deem  that  I  beyond  the  cause  complain. 

"You've  seen  my  Fanny — seen  her  and  approv'd! 
You've  own'd  her  form'd  by  nature  to  be  lov'd! 
When  smiling  with  a  more  than  mortal  grace, 
A  seraph's  spirit  beaming  in  her  face. 
Playful  she  spoke — Enchanted  with  her  voice, 
"So  happy  angels,"  you  exclaim'd,  "rejoice!" 
But  when,  with  sense  that  left  her  years  behind. 
She  op'd  the  richer  treasures  of  her  mind, 
Oi  sweetly  breath'd  soft  music's  tend'rest  strain. 
You  swore  "you  knew  not  heav'nly  sounds  till  ihen.'i 

You've  seen,  you've  heard  her,  but  you  have  not 
heard 
How  strong  the  ties  by  which  we  were  endear'd! 
How  love,  beneath  the  mask  of  friendship,  stole 
Into  our  souls,  and  rul'd  without  control! 
That  fatal  secret  with  such  care  conceal'd. 
Now  first  to  thee,  and  thee  alone  reveal'd; 
Lock'd  in  a  breast  whose  truth  so  long  I've  known, 
I'm  sure,  my  friend,  is  safe  as  in  mine  own. 
It  was  our  friend — my  Fanny's  brother — he 
Who  shar'd  my  heart  with  you  and  your's  with  me. 
That  bade  us  first  the  treach'rous  guest  receive. 
And  joy'd  to  see  his  winning  wiles  deceive. 
Alas!   he  knew  not  that  e'en  then  he  spun 
The  fatal  thread  by  which  we've  been  undone. 
He,  gen'rous  youth,  by  no  mean  passion  mov'd, 
Wish'd  for  a  brother  in  the  friend  he  lov'd — 
"Friendship  and  love,"  he  said,  "are  near  ally'd, 
A  faithlul  friend  assures  a  happy  bride." 
Ah  Henry!   hadst  thou  liv'd,  we  might  have  bless'd 
The  fatal  hour  when  love  became  our  guest; 
My  Fanny  then,  nncurs'd  with  wealth,  had  been 
By  common  eyes  like  common  objects  seen. 
Where  no  rank  herbage  tempts  the  herds  to  stray. 
The  purest  stream  untasted  glides  away; 
Till  some  blest  recluse  bids  the  world  farewell. 
And  on  ils  margin  seeks  a  lonely  cell; 
Him  its  sweet  waters  please,  tho'  thirst  may  cease. 
Whilst  its  soft  murmurs  soothe  his  soul  to  peace. 

There  stands,  deep  bosom'd  in  an  ancient  grove. 
An  arbour  fit  for  tend'rest  scenes  of  love; 
Where  Jessmine  folds  the  blushing  Rose  entwine, 
And  sportive  Woodbines  clasp  the  Eglantine. 
Once,  Britain,  once  best  lov'd  of  all  thy  bow'rs. 
Where  balmy  Zephyr  fans  the  noon-tide  hours. 
Wantons  around,  and  loads  each  flull'ring  wing 
With  all  the  fragrance  of  the  flow'ry  spring: 
But  HOW  my  jaundiced  eye  no  beauty  sees, 
Wither'd  the  Roses  seem,  unlcav'd  the  Trees; 
Whilst  breathing  Zephyrs  Coptic  blasts  appear. 
That  pestilence  on  lab'ring  pinions  bear. 
There,  with  her  brother  to  the  shade  retir'd, 
I  saw  her  first — there  first  my  soul  was  fir'd; 
Nor  lliere,  the  more  than  lovely  maid  disdain'd 
To  view  with  partial  eyes  her  brother's  friend. 

Years  had  we  lov'd ,  before  we  dar'd  to  name. 
Or  even  knew  wc  felt  the  mutual  flame. 

Tho'  hours  seem'd  ages  when  we  were  apart, 
Tho'  when  we  met,  the  palpitating  heart 
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Bespoke  the  gruwiiig;  fever  of  the  mind, 

Our  untaught  thoughts  hy  shjw  dogi'eos  divin'd 

The  latent  cause;  nut  till  the  pleasing  pain 

Thrill'd  in  each  nerve,  and  gluw'd  in  ev'ry  vein. 

Then,  'twas  tuo  late,  our  rip'ning  reason  view'd 

AVhat  fatal  bars  our  liai)|)iness  withstood. 

Bars,  which  she  knew  no  streugtii  of  ours  could  move: 

But  reason's  silent,  when  the  youthful  love! 

Wlien  titled  suitors  swell  a  father's  pride. 
And  wealth  provokes  his  avarice  to  decide. 
It  naught  avails  me  that  I  know  to  trace. 
Some  ages  back,  a  not  ignoble  race; 
Sprung,  as  I  am,  from  ancestors  that  claim 
What  private  virtues  inay  bestow  of  fame. 
ISIy  poor  ambition  only  lifts  its  eyes. 
To  fame  like  theirs,  that  envy's  tongue  defies. 
I  boast  no  honors,  no  proud  trajipings  show. 
Which  knaves  transmit  to  fools,  or  kings  bestow; 
Nor  are  my  coffers  with  heap'd  treasure  lin'd. 
My  greatest  wealth  an  unpervcrtcd  mind! 
What  merits  mine,  when  pois'd  in  hands  that  hold 
A  scale  where  titles  only  weigh  and  gold? 
O,  pardon  heav'n,  should  love  your  rival  prove 
In  youthful  bosoms,  when  like  mine  their  love! 
For,  ah!   I  found  it  then,  and  still  I  find. 
That  passion  reigns  despotic  in  my  mind! 
And  had  no  other  obstacle  remain'd. 
It  o'er  coHviction  had  the  viet'ry  gain'd. 

Hopeless  we  lov'd — despairing  to  enjoy 
Our  only  wish,  or  that  dear  wish  destroy. 
Long,  loqg  we  strove  to  extricate  the  dart. 
By  time  and  love  deep  barb'd  in  either  heart. 
But,  like  unskilful  surgeons,  still  we  found. 
Our  fruitless  efforts  but  inflam'd  the  wound; 
Till,  like  them,  hopeless  to  extiact  the  steel. 
We  strove  to  palliate  what  we  could  not  heal; 
And  thought  lo  see,  when  time  the  blaze  should  tame. 
Mild  friendship  spring  from  passion's  dying  flame. 
Fatal  deception!  learn  ye  youth  to  know 
Impassion'd  friendship  as  a  treach'rous  foe; 
Nor  trust  the  fond  deceitful  hope,  to  prove 
The  strength  of  prudence  'gainst  the  force  of  love] 
Tho'  lowly  shores  may  stagnate  waters  bound. 
The  raging  torrent  scorns  the  loftiest  mound; 
Or,  check'd  awhile,  thrice  added  strength  it  gains. 
Bursts  all  its  banks,  and  desolates  the  plains. 
Scarce  virtue  can  love's  giant  force  control. 
For  sure  no  guilt  defil'd  my  Fanny's  soul! 
And  heav'n's  my  witness,  that  my  thoughts  survey'd, 
Till  then  from  virtue  scare  a  thought  had  stray'd. 

«  *  »  4f  * 

(To  be  continued.) 

SMITH'S  OIL  MILL. 
A  few  days  since,  we  were  conducted  through  the 
Oil  Mill,  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Jabez  Smith,  at 
Fleets,  and  e.vperienced  much  satisfaction  from  wit- 
nessing its  operations  in  crushing,  heating  and  e.x- 
pressing  oil  from  cotton  seed.  It  is  in  fact  an  auxiliary 
to,  or  carrying  out  of  Messrs.  Follett  &  S.mitii's 
machine  for  hvlling  cotton  seed.  W'hile  in  its  various 
constructions  it  is  sufliiciently  simple  to  be  easily  com- 
prehended by  the  attentive  observer,  it  is,  taken  as  a 
whole,  an  establishment  complete,  and  holding  forth 
the  promise  of  fair  profit  to  the  enterprising  proprie- 
tor, as  well  as  great  benefit  to  the  community  in 
which  it  is  erected.  We  learn  that  between  sixty 
and  seventy  gallons  of  oil,  suitable  for  the  use  of 
painters,  tobacconists,  and  generally  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery, can  be  expressed  at  Mr.  Smith's  mill  in  the 
twenty-four  hours — of  course,  this  is  an  item  destined 
to  figure  in  the  future  exports  of  Petersburg;  and  is 
the  more  entitled  to  consideration,  as  it  is  derived 
without  human  labor  from  an  article,  which  though 
abundant  in  this  section  of  country,  has  hitherto  been 
turned  to  but  little  account. — Petersburg  Times. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  much,  more  than  to 
know  little. 


RICE. 

Last  summer  a  number  of  rice  planters  of  George- 
town, S.  C,  agreed  to  exhibit  annually,  each,  thirty 
bushels  of  seed  rice,  as  a  sample  of  the  product  of  a 
field,  of  not  less  than  ten  acres;  on  condition  that  the 
whole  should  be  yielded  to  him,  whose  rice  should  he 
adjudged  the  purest  and  best  seed.  The  first  exhibi- 
tion look  place  last  month,  when  the  judges  took  from 
six  different  parts  of  each  distinct  parcel,  a  wineglass 
even  full — the  six  glasses  containing  about  5,178 
grains — this  was  thoroughly  hulled,  and  the  red 
grains,  carefully  picked  out  and  laid  hy.  The  least 
quantity  of  red  found,  was  in  the  six  glasses'  from 
Col.  R.  F.  W.  Allstok's  parcel,  being  eight  grains. 

[Suvunnuk  Ucori^ian. 


Capt.  Trant  speaks  of  the  ship  Mahmoud  as  being 
ready  to  launch  in  the  spring,  at  Constantinople,  and 
as  the  largest  ship  in  the  world,  and  her  proportions 
as  perfect. 

She  has  a  flush  deck,  and  is  nine  feet  wider  in  her 
beam  than  the  largest  of  our  line  of  battle  ships!  Her 
length  is  234  feet,  and  her  width  Go  feet;  and  her 
sides  are  four  feet  six  inches  thick.  On  her  main 
deck  she  is  to  mount  long  brass  32  pounders;  on  her 
middle  deck,  42  pounders;  and  on  her  lower  deck,  OS 
pounders — besides  four  or  more  guns  carrying  enor- 
mous stone  balls. 


COMMERCIAL  CURIOSITY. 

The  Mobile  Register  has  the  following  hit  at  some 
western  tobacco  growers. — "There  is  now  exhibiting 
at  the  New  Exchange,  a  quantity  of  heading  of  to- 
bacco hogsheads,  recently  imported  from  Bremen, 
composed  of  good  stout  Kentucky  oak,  from  six  to 
niuc  inches  in  thickness,  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  curious  in  those  matters.  There  are  hierogly- 
phics on  some  of  the  pieces,  which,  when  properly  ex- 
plained, may  not  redound  to  the  honor  or  credit  of 
the  gentlemen  whose  family  insignia  they  may  repre- 
sent. 


m^Wi  )!^A^mm., 


be  weighty  reasons   in   favour  of  taking  immediate 
measures  lo  obtain  the  improved  sheep. 

But,  let  it  be  remarked,  it  is  not  alone   necessary 
that    farmers   oluain    improved    breeds   of   cattle   or 
sheeji — they  must  also  adopt  measures  to  keep  up  the 
breed,  by  selecting  the  finest  of  their  flock  for  breed- 
ers.     We  do  not  think  so  much   injury  results  from 
breeding  "in  and  in,"  as  from  inattention  to  this  im- 
portantpoint.     Ami   this   view  of  the  case   receives 
powerful  support  from   the  fact,  tliat  while  the  stock 
of  one   farmer  degenerates,  that  of  another  is  con- 
tinually improving — both   having  commenced  under 
like  circumstances.     To  eftect  this  object,  it  appears 
to  be  necessary  to  prohibit  any  animal  from  breeding, 
until  it  has  obtained  suflicient  age  to  show  its  points; 
for  very  promising  calves  and  lambs  have  in  their  de- 
velopment turned  out  to  be  very   ordinary  animals. 
It  is  believed,  that   if  proper  attention   were  paid  to 
the  selection  of  breeders,  our  ordinary  stuck  would  be 
much  improved;  but  so  lung  as  the  present  old-field 
system  of  breeding  cattle  and  sheep  continues,  just  so 
long  will  even  our  present  common  stock  continue  to 
degenerate — and  that  is  low  enough  now,  in  all  con- 
science.    But,  however  plain   these  truths  may   ap- 
pear, most  of  our  farmers  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them,  or 
put  all  their  ingenuity  in  requisition  to  frame  excuses 
for  not  adopting  and  acting  up  to  them.     One  would 
think  that  self-interest,  that  otherwise  universal  sti- 
mulus of  human  action,  w'uuld   induce  them  to   act 
difterently;  but  it  is  not  so.     Even  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Barney's  taking  five  hundred  dollars  for  thirty-seven 
sheep,  while  for  the  same  number  they  could  scarcely 
get  one  hundred,  will  not  carry  sufficient  weight  with 
them  to  cause  them  to  inake  the  improvement.     It 
appears  to  be  of  no  use  to  tell  them  that  it  costs  no 
more  to  raise  a  sheep  that  will  bring  thirteen  dol- 
lars, than  it  does  to  raise  one  that  will  be  worth  no 
more  than  three  dollars.    But  we  are   keeping  the 
reader  from  the  article  to  which  we  merely  meant  to 
call  his  attention — we  again  refer  him  to  it,  and  re- 
quest him  to  consider  the  propriety  of  doing  like- 
wise. 


Baltimore,  Fridav,  April  8,  18J1. 


I.MPROVED  Stock. — The    readers  of  the  Farmer 
are  referred  to  the  communication  of  Mr.   Barney  in 
this  number,  for  a  demonstration  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  improved  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
Our  Chester  county  friends  will  also  find  hy  that  ar- 
ticle that  the  palm  awarded  them  for  the  finest  mutton 
is  already  wrested  from  them.     We  expected  no  less, 
and  intimated  as  much  in  our  remarks  on  their  state- 
ment; we,  however,  shall  derive  pleasure   from  any 
opportunity  they  may  present  us  for  restoring  it.     As 
to  the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  we  do  not  sit   in  judg- 
ment upon  the  question,  whether  the  improved  Dur- 
ham short  horns,  or  the  Devons  are  the   best,  under 
all  circumstances;  but  wish  to  gather  testimony  on 
both  sides,  and  give  the  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
judge  for  themselves.     It  is,  probably,  not  so  much 
the  question,  whether  Durhams  or  Devons  shall  be 
adopted,  as  whether   either  shall  be  made  to  super- 
sede our  present  race  of  raw  big  bones.     Let  graziers 
and  shepherds  look  at  the  prices  obtained  for  the  beef 
and  mutton  of  the  iinproved  cattle  and  Dishly  sheep, 
stated  in  the  article  referred  to,and  we  think  few  will 
hesitate  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  something 
may  be  done  by  way  of  improving  their  stock.     For 
example,  how   many  common  sheep  would  it  require 
to  command  thirteen  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  the  price 
obtained  by  Mr.  Barney  for  each  of  his  flock?    That 
is  the  question.     Again,  how   much   more  provender 
will  it  require  lo  raise  and  fatten  five  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  common  sheep,  than  was  required  to  bring 
Mr.  Barney's  flock   of  thirty-seven  to  the  state  at 
which  they  were  sold  for  that  sum?     That  is  another 
question;  and  the  answers  to  the  two  questions  will 


Orange  Farm. — We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  com- 
ply with  the  requests  of  numerous  correspondents  for 
a  statement  of  the  management,  stock,  &c.  in  detail, 
of  the  Orange  Farm.  In  the  mean  time,  we  can  as- 
sure those  who  have  expressed  surprise  at  the  amount 
of  sales  stated  in  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer,  to 
have  been  made  from  this  farm  during  last  year, — 
amounting  to  about  §9,600, — that  the  fact  there  stated 
was  literally  correct.  A  remark  made  by  a  much  re- 
spected friend  at  the  south,  however,  has  much  truth 
in  it.  He  observes,  that  a  cow  and  an  asparagus  bed 
near  a  large  city  are  valuable,  while  they  would  be 
worth  but  little  in  the  interior.  It  is  true,  the  Orange 
Farm  is  a  dairy  farm;  but  there  are  numerous  other 
dairies  in  this  vicinity,  not  one  of  which,  we  venture 
to  say,  can  exhibit  such  a  year's  work.  It  is  not  so 
much  to  the  branch  of  husbandry  pursued,  as  lo  the 
order  and  system  of  management,  that  all  farms,— 
whether  near  to  or  remote  from  a  large  city, — are  in- 
debted for  a  large  or  a  small  amount  of  income.  One 
great  cause  of  the  small  profits  of  most  farms  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  all  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  two  or  three  staple  articles — bread 
stuffs,  cotton  and  tobacco,  comprise  the  great  objects 
of  agricultural  attention  in  the  United  States.  The 
farmer  who  cultivates  wheat,  never  cultivates  any 
thing  else;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  tobacco  and. 
the  cotton  planter;  and  let  the  state  of  the  de- 
mand and  the  supply  be  what  it  will,  from  year  to 
year  the  same  unvaried  routine  is  pursued.  The 
result  is  what  alone  could  be  expected — very  small 
profits.  The  merchant  who  should  continually  fill 
his  store  with  a  few  staple  articles,  of  which  there 
was  already  an  abundant  supply,  and  disregard  the 
demand  for  variety,  would  very  soon  have  lo  ghut  up 
shop.  If  it  be  asked,  to  what  other  objects  can  we 
turn  our  attention?  We  answer,  to  any  of  those  artl- 
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cask ;   ba.  1.-15   a  1.50;   Grnin, Wheat  1  30  a  \.31k 

R^e  65  a  67,  Corn  I.e.  white,  66  a  .66,  I.e.  yellow, 67 
a  .69,  u.  c.  round,  7 1  a  72;  Oats  .33  a. 34;  Barley,  Pa. 
.SO  a  .85;  do.  East.  87  a  90;  black-eyed  Peas. 40a  .50 
■  irsey  9.  a  1 1,  Virginia  lOa  11,  Western  8  a. 

),  240  a  250;  Lard,  .8  a  . ;  Oil,  linseed,  SS 

rk,  mess,  13.75  a  14.00,  prime  12.00  a  — ;cargo 


cles  which  enter  into  tlie  consumption  of  the  country, 
and  lor  which  we  are  indebted  to  other  countries,  or 
with  the  use  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  dispense  for 
want  of  ability  to  obtain  them.  A  country  such  as 
ours, — with  a  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  adapted 
10  the  growth  of  almost  every  thing  that  human  ne- 
cessity or  lu.xury  can  demand, — ought  not  to  com- 
plain of  unprofitable  farms  while  its  agriculture  fails 
to  supply  its  actual  wants.  While  we  import  silks, 
linens,  wool,  hemp,  wines,  oils,  &c.  Stc.  we  ought 
not  to  complain  of  unprofitable  agriculture — it  will  be 
time  enough  for  that  when  we  shall  liave  rendered 
ourselves  independent  of  other  countries  for  necessary 
agricultural  products.  If  the  system  and  good  ma- 
nagement pursued  at  the  Orange  Farm  were  generally 
adopted,  and  the  objects  of  agricultural  attention  va- 
ried to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  complaints  ol 
depression  in  this  branch  of  our  industry  would  soon 
cease. 


A  Market  for  Cocoons. — The  Editor  of  the 
American  Farmer  is  authorised  to  say  that  any  quan- 
tity of  cocoons  will  be  purchased  the  ensuing  season, 
hy  a  gentleman  who  is  preparing  to  erect  a  filature 
in  Baltimore.  From  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  pound  will 
be  given  for  them,  according  to  quality.  Particular 
care  should  be  taken  in  killing  the  crysalis,  that  the 
fibre  of  the  cocoons  be  not  injured  by  heat,  and  that 
all  the  crysalis  be  certainly  killed.  If  the  cocoons  be 
put  into  a  tin  vessel  the  cover  closed  perfectly,  and 
the  vessel  be  placed  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  for 
half  an  hour,  the  crysalis  will  be  all  killed  and  the 
cocoons  receive  no  injury  from  too  high  a  heat,  as  the 
water  will  prevent  the  temperature  rising  above  the 
boiling  point. 

We  have  thought  it  proper  to  give  this  notice,  that 
those  who  have  been  deterred  from  raising  silkworms 
by  the  absence  of  a  market  for  cocoons,  might  be  in- 
duced to  commence.  At  forty  cents  a  pound,  cocoons 
will  be  a  very  profitable  article.  One  person  with  a 
boy  to  assist  during  the  last  ten  days,  can  attend  to 
one  hundred  thousand  worms;  which,  if  well  attend- 
ed to, — kept  clean  and  well  fed  with  white  mulberry 
leaves,  will  produce  300  pounds  of  cocoons,  which 
will  bring  at  the  minimum  price,  ftl20;  and  if  really 
first  quality,  which  they  will  be  by  proper  attention, 
they  will  bring  $150, — and  the  time  occupied  will 
not  be  over  six  weeks.  What  more  profitable  em- 
ployment can  females  pursue?  The  gentleman  will 
give  notice  in  a  future  advertisement  of  the  place  at 
which  the  cocoons  will  be  purchased.  In  the  tnean 
time,  the  Editor  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  all  ne- 
cessary information  on  the  subject. — All  letters  must 
be  post  paid. 

Prices  Current  in  JVew  Vork,  Jlpril  2. 
Beeswax,  yellow   22a2S.  Collon,  New  Orleans  .10 
a  .12;  Upland,  .3^  a  .lOJ;     Alabama,. 84  a  II4.  Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp,  yii.  18  a  20;  Flax  124  a  16;  f/ax,  Ame- 
rican, 7  a  8. Flaxseed,!  bush,  clean  . a. 

Flour,   N.   Vork,   bbl.  6.75  a  6.87;   Canal  6.25  a  7. 87^; 

Bait.  Hwd.st.  6.75  a  6.87— ;  Uh'd.  city  mills  7.00  a 

country,  6.75a6S7i;  Alcxand'a,6.75a6.87J;  Freder- 
ickshurjrS.62>  a6.6B.?;Pclersg6.G85  a  6.75;  Rye  Flour, 
.1.87ia400;  Indian  Meal .  per  bbl. 3. 50  a  3  75;  perhhd. 
16.50  a  17.00  firnin,  Wheat,  North,  1.46  a  1.50;  Vir, 
1.40  a  1.44;  Rye,  North,  82  a  83;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  —  a 
75;  Barley,  82  a — ;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .31  a  .35; 
Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8. CO.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.60  a  9.50;  prime  6.60  a  6.25; 
cargo  4.62,1  a  5uo;  Butter,  N.  Vork,  124  a  16;  shipping, 
S  a  1 1  ;  Lard,7S.  a  .9;  Pork,  mess  bbl.  13,00  a  14.25; 
prime  9.75  a  10.75. 

Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  April  2. 

Bees-iona;,  yellow  .22a. 22;    /ifniis,  bushel  .100a  1.1  2,i 

iJcp/,  mcsslO.  a  10.50,  prime  6  a  8.50,  cargo  7;  /?ii((cr,No. 

1,  9i  a  10,  No.  2,  6i   a  7;  Colioii,  New  Orleans    11  a.  12; 

Mobile   10   a  12;    Tennessee  —  a  — ,  Alabama  —  a 

;  Feuthris^  South.  .33  a  .34,  West,  .3.T  a  .34;  Flax  .G  a 

7.  Fto\ir,Mi\i.  6.50  a  6.62',  line,  6.12'  a -Rye  4  12^  a  4.25 
Corn  meal,  bis.  3.3IJ  a  — ,  hds.  16.00a ;  Flaxseed, 


Hams,  Jers 
9.      Hemp 
a  90.    Pot 


a  90.    Pork,  mess,  13.75  a  14.00,  prime  12.00  a  — ;cargo 

10.00a Rice,  3.26  a3. 50;  roftacco,  Kentucky. 3i  a  .6. 

Virginia  3  a  5. 


AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

A  variety  of  the  most  approved  works,  both  Foreign 
and  American,  on  subjects  connected  with  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Farriery,  &c.  kept  for  sale  at  this  office. 


FOR  SALE. 

An  Improved  Dcrham  Short  Horn  BULL  CALF, 
by  "Glocester,"  out  of  a  very  fine  Cow  of  our  common 
breed,  will  be  sold  very  low  if  applied  for  immediate- 
ly. He  is  now  two  months  old,  and  an  uncommonly 
fine  animal.     Apply  at  this  office. 

.4pri/  7.* 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED 
STORE. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  the  public  that  he  has 
the  following  articles  in  store  for  sale,  all  of  Ihe  best 
materials,  faithfully  and  well  made,  viz. 

Gideon  Davis'  highly  approved  Patent  Ploughs  in 
all  their  variety — Davis'  ploughs  improved  as  more 
adapted  to  stiff  soils.  Bar  Share  and  Coulter  Ploughs 
improved.  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs,  Cultiva- 
tors for  Corn  and  Tobacco.  His  Patent  Cylindrical 
Straw  Cutters,  superior  to  any  other  article  of  the  kind 
in  use,  also  Dutch  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Thresh- 
ing Machines,  an  assortment  of  Hoes,  Shovels,  and 
Spades,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  Cast  Steel  Axes, 
Wove  Wire,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  of  the  most  approved  kinds.  .Mso 
a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth's  Gar- 
den Seeds,  which  are  fresh,  and  of  prime  quality.  Clo- 
ver and  other  Grass  Seeds.  Fruit  and  ornamental 
Trees,  Bulbus  Roots,  Flowers,  &c.  furnished  to  order. 
Likewise  Peirson  &  Walker's  superior  Mule  and  Jenny 
Spindles.  J.  S.  E.\STMAN. 

N.  B.  Plough  castings  kept  constantly  on  hand  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  worn  out,  also  all  kinds  of 
repairs  done  at  short  notice.  J.  S.  E. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Hairs  Letter  to  John  S.  Skinner. 

"The  straw  cutter  is  here,  and  in  operation,  and  a 
most  admirable  machine  it  is — the  best  1  have  ever  seen 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  I  am  truly  obliged  to  you 
for  the  selection  of  the  machine,  as  well  as  to  Air. 
Eastman  for  his  explanation  of  the  mode  of  keeping  it 
in  order."  CHAS.  HENRY  HALL,  Xcw  Yotk. 

THE  HIGH  BRED  IMPORTED  IMPROVED 

DURHAM  SHORT-HORNED  BULL 

BOLIVAR 

Will  be  at  Franklin,  on  the  Franklin  Turnpike  road, 
about  four  miles  from  Baltimore — during  the  months 
of  January,  February,  March  and  April  next. 

At  Epsom  farm,  near  Towsontown,  seven  and  a  half 
miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  York  Turnpike  road, 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August 
next;  and  at  Franklin,  in  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Terms. — Five  dollars,  to  be  sent  with  each  cow. 

This  Bull  was  selected  by  Mr.  Coates,  the  keeper  of 
the  Herd  Book,  without  limitation  of  cost,  and  was 
highly  valued  by  Colonel  Powel,  who  considered  him 
in  form,  points,  and  pedigree,  equal  to  any  animal  to 
be  had  in  Great  Britain. 

Bolivar  is  red  and  white,  was  bred  by  J.  Whitakcr, 
Esq.  England.  The  singular  neatness  of  his  .shoulders, 
the  straightness  of  his  back,  the  width  of'his  loin,  the 
smallness  of  his  head,  neck,  and  ollal,  the  quickness  of 
his  gait,  together  with  the  well  known  ohararler  of 
his  family  as  dairy  stock,  render  him  one  of  (he  most 
desirable  males  for  improving  our  neat  cattle  that  can 
in  any  country  be  found. 

The  cofiimillee  on  Neat   Cattle  at  the   exhibition  of 
the   Pennsylvania  Agricultural   Society,   reported   as 
their  opinion,  that  Bolivar  was  'Hhe  handsomest  and  best 
llutlthat  has  ever  been  exhibited  at  anyofourshoics." 
Dec.  17. 


BAIiTIMORE   PRICES   CPaREM  T. 

Baltimore  Market. — There  is  a  trifling  advance  in 
flour,  the  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  being  §6.25, 
and  those  of  grain  and  the  store  prices  of  flour,  accord- 
ing to  quotations.  The  market  is  somewhat  calm, 
owing  we  understand  to  a  scarcity  of  vessels  to  take 
flour  to  Europe.  It  is  estimated  that  from  65,000  to 
70,000  barrels  of  flour  have  been  shipped  from  this 
port  to  Liverpool  and  London  since  th«  opening  of  our 
navigation.  It  will  be  observed  that  our  quotation  of 
red  wheat  does  not  include  Susquehanna  wheat.  We 
learn  that  that  wheat  has  been  sold  within  a  day  or  two 
at  1.30  a  1.35  per  bushel. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.50  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  4.00  a 
4.50;  brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,6.00  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14,00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00  a  20.00.— Virginia,  4.00.  a  5.00. — Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  4.00  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  335  hhds.  Md.;  20  hhds. 
Kentucky;  15    hhds.  \a.;  total  370  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family,  $7. CO  o  7.50 — 
super.  Howard-st.  6.374  a  6.50;  city  mills,  6.25  a  — ; 
Susq.  6.25  a — ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.25;  Grain,  Md. 
red  wheal,  1.25  o  1.30;  white  do.  1.30  a  1.35, Susq.  I.374 
Corn,  while,  65  a  67— yellow  65  a  67— Rve,  GO  a  .63. 
Oats,  .33  a  34.  Beans,  90  a  1  .00-Peas,  60  n  60-Clover 
SEED5.00  n  5.50-TiMOTHT,  2.00  a  24 — Orcharl  Grass 
1.60  a  1.75-Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.75 — Herd's,  75  a 
I.OO-Lucerne  30  o  37J  lb.  — Barlev,  624 — Flaxseed 
1.25  a  1.30— Cotton,  \  a.  9  a  9,^ — Louisiana  IO4  a  12^ 

— Alab..9  a.  U Tenn..9a.l0 N.  Car.. 9  n.l(4 

Upland  940  104— Whiskey,  hhds  Istp  2Bn  —  ;in  bbls 

30  a  31 Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  15  «  .  16 

washed,.  18  a  .20-crosscd,.20a.22-three-quarlcr,.28 
a  .30— full  do.  .30  a  .36,  accord'g  to  qual.-HEMi-  Russia, 
ton,  $250  c  -;  Country, dew-rotted.  64.  a  7c.  lb.-  water- 
rolled,.  7  nSc. — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna. No.  I ,  bbl. 

—  a do.  trimmed,  7.00 — North  Carolina,  No.  1, 

7.00 — Herrings. Susquehanna  No.  1 .  bbl.  3.124  n3.2S— 

Mackerel,  No.  1,6.374,  06.50-N0.2,  6.60  0 No  3 

3.50n3.25;  Bacon,  hams  Bait,  cured  10c. — Feathers, 
33  a — Plaster  Paris, cargoprice  per  ton,  4.26  «  4. 374, 
ground,  1 .374  a  —  bbl. -Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per 

ton  30.00  o :  high  pig,  for  forges,  per  ton,  25.00  u 

28.011;  bar,  Sus.,  per  ton,  80.00  a  85.00,— Prime  Beef 
on  the  hoof,  6.50  h  6  25 — Oo'-  wood,  3.00  o  3.25 — 
Hickory,  4.50  a  4.76— Pire  2.00  ..  2.25. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Emanuel  Fellenberg's  Institution,  at  Hofwyl, 
in  SwUzerland,  in  two  Lectures,  delivered  in 
Georgetown,  D.  C.  by  F.  A.  Ismar. 

FIRST    LECTURE. 
LADIE3   AND  GENTLEMEN:  „     ,        ,  j 

I  cannot  but  be  highly  sensible  of  the  honor  done 
me  by  your  attendance  on  this  occasion,  when  I  come 
to  address  you  on  a  subject  more  than  once  meditated 
on  by  many  of  your  respectable  fellow-countrymen, 
and  find  myself  surrounded  by  a  society  of  the  well 
informed  and  most  reputable  of  the  citizens  of  the 
District.  This  consideration,  and  the  importance  of 
the  subject  on  which  I  am  about  to  address  you,  do 
not  render  my  task  the  less  embarrassing,  nor  can  I 
forbear  to  claim  your  indulgence  as  a  foreigner,  and 
having  yet  to  combat  all  the  difficulties  of  a  language 
of  which  I  had  not,  a  year  ago,  even  seen  the  rudi- 
ments. I  pray  you  to  permit  the  deficiencies  of  ray 
address  to  be  absorbed  in  the  deeper  interest  of  the 
object  I  hold  up  to  your  judgments. 

Eleven  months  ago  I  came  to  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  system  of  education  in 
the  famous  School  of  Industry  at  New  Harmony,  in 
the  state  of  Indiana.  I  was  pledged  to  give  a  report 
upon  this  subject,  according  to  my  ocular  convictions, 
and  have  done  so,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  that  shows 
not  so  much  wha»  I  did,  as  what  I  did  not,  find  there. 
In  one  respect  I  have  lost  my  time,  and  been  disap- 
pointed in  my  hopes,  but  have  become  established  in 
the  conviction,  that  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  America,  there  is  much  to  do  fur 
education;  although  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  ge- 
neral wish  to  attain  that  object. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  a  pupil  of  Fellenberg's  to 
discover  that  he  is  much  respected  in  this  country; 
but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  regret  to  perceive,  that 
very  few  know  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  still 
continues  to  do,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  great  cause 
he  has  undertaken.  Believing  his  system  of  educa- 
tion the  most  useful,  and  best  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tion of  free  America,  of  any  that  has  been  hitherto 
devised,  I  think  it  expedient,  gentlemen,  to  give  you 
the  means  of  judging  correctly  respecting  it. 

In  all  establishments  of  that  description,  education 
ought  to  be  the  end  aimed  at,  and  instruction  only 
one  of  its  means.  Some  will  say  that  this  distinction 
is  too  evident  to  require  illustration,  whilst  others 
may  be  ready  to  ask,  what  is  the  difference  between 
them?  I  will  explain  my  meaning  with  as  much 
simplicity  and  perspicuity  as  possible. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  form  the  character 
and  rectify  the  heart;  to  expand  the  intellect;  to  give 
force  and  dexterity  to  the  body;  strength  and  forti- 
tude to  the  mind.  Instruction  directs  itself  more  im- 
mediately to  the  memory.  VVe  can  instruct  the  me- 
mory with  things  upon  which  intelligence  can  exer- 
cise itself,  and  intelligence  exercised  under  the  domi- 
nion of  reason,  influences  the  heart  and  character. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  instruction  is  one  of  the  means 
of  education,  because  it  influences  it  directly.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  education  compatible  with  an  abso- 
lute want  of  instruction;  but  it  is  likewise  true,  that 
much  education  with  little  instruction  is  better  than 
much  instruction  with  little  education.  There  is  but 
too  much  reason  to  reproach  modern  governments  for 
having  neglected  education,  whilst  they  have  been 
occupied  by  instruction. 

It  was  on  these  principles,  gentlemen,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  distinction,  that  Mr.  Fellenberg  founded 
a  system  of  practical  instruction,  composed  of  nine 
establishments.  This  system  and  these  establish- 
ments recommend  themselves  more  and  more  to  pub- 
lic approbation,  the  more  they  are  known  and  exa- 
mined. Each  of  these  establishments  is  distinct  from 
the  other,  and  especially  adapted  to  its  appropriate 
uses.  So  essentially  different  are  they,  that  the  ob- 
server, at  the  first  view,  might  naturally  ask,  what 
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relation  has  the  one  to  the  other,  and  by  what  acci- 
dent have  they  been  united  in  this  place?  But  he 
has  only  to  elevate  himself  so  high  as  to  overlook  all 
at  once,  and  he  will  then  discover  the  easy,  natural, 
and  necessary  connexion  between  them.  I  shall  now 
examine  the  different  establishments,  and,  in  a  sum- 
mary way,  describe  them. 

Hofwyl  presents,  at  its  first  view,  a  Model  Farm, 
where  you  see  a  sample  of  agriculture  in  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  of  which  the  soil  is  susceptible. 
This  system  of  agriculture,  though  it  is  the  best  only 
in  respect  to  its  locality,  proves,  nevertheless,  that 
the  best  system  is  that  which  teaches  us  to  draw 
from  the  soil  every  thing  which  it  can  produce  with- 
out impoverishing  it;  or  that  renders  every  year  more 
to  the  poor  soil  than  it  takes  from  it;  consequently, 
bettering  progressively  the  ground,  we  arrive  at  the 
double  object  of  preserving  the  permanent  interest  of 
the  proprietor,  and  of  enabling  him,  at  the  same  time, 
to  enjoy  the  greatest  nett  profit.  Some  had  imagined 
that  Mr.  Fellenberg  would  exhibit  at  Hofwyl  the 
prototype  of  every  species  of  agriculture.  That  ex- 
pectation is  erroneous. 

An  enlightened  agriculturist,  who  has  studied  rural 
economy  judiciously,  will   be  convinced  that  every 
one  who  knows  how  to  observe  with  sagacity  and  to 
judge  with  discernment,  will   there  find  instruction 
and  example,  at  least  as  regards   the   details.     He 
who, on  the  contrary,  would  slavishly  imitate  Hofwyl, 
would  necessarily  end  in  having  to  support  the  conse- 
quences of  a  miscalculation.     Mr.  Fellenberg  sought 
to  perfect,  by  his  example,  the  agriculture  of  Swit- 
zerland; but,  at   the  same  time,  resolved  many  very 
important  questions  for  other  countries;  he  perfected 
the  instruments  belonging  to  husbandry,  and  in  this 
way  reduced  the  number  of  animals  required  for  ag- 
ricultural labors,  and   furnished   means  to  devote  a 
greater  part  of  the  land  to  human  subsistence.     He 
obtained  more  with  less  work,  and  the  system  of  ro- 
tation pursued  at   Hofwyl  can  be  applied,  with  few 
variations,  to  one-third  part  of  the  Helvetian  territo- 
ry, and  is  beginning  to  be  applied  every  where.  This 
was  the  first  step  by  which   to  deliver  Switzerland 
from  an  importation  of  foreign  grains,  and  from  a  tri- 
bute, the  consequences  of  which  cannot  be  calculated 
for   that  country.     The  political   independence  of  a 
nation  can   never  be  complete,  if,  for  the  subsistence 
of  man,  they  depend  upon  the  condescension  of  neigh- 
bors, who  can  impose  upon  them  the   hardest  condi- 
tions, whenever  they  choose.     It  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined  that   that   part  of   the    public  administration 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  subsistence  of  a  great 
country  can  be  very  much  thrown  behind  hand.    The 
inconsistency  in   the   legislation  of  the  different  em- 
pires concerning  this  important  oljject;  the  instability, 
the  continual  tottering  of  administrative  measures  re- 
garding it;  the  public  evils  which  we  observe  too  of- 
ten, prove   this;  although   men  of  great  intellectual 
power  have  been  occupied  with   this  object,  not  one 
has  given  a  complete  and   satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem;   and    it   would    be   very  desirable,  for  the 
wealth   of   the  civilized  world,  that  this  new  and 
fruitful  country,  reacting  already  so  much  upon  old 
Europe  by  its  political  institutions,  would  also  pre- 
pare a  perfect  legislation  for  this  part  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  second  establishment  of  Mr.  Fellenberg's  in- 
stitution, is  an  Experimental  Farm,  where  portions 
of  the  soil  are  devoted,  according  to  its  suitableness, 
to  a  course  of  experiments.  These  portions  of  land 
are  not  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  Mr.  Fellen- 
berg's landed  property,  and  are  variously  located. 
He  operates  here  indeed  upon  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  fully  to  illustrate  and  secure  the  results.  At 
the  same  time  this  scale  is  restricted  enough,  not  to 
affect  too  much  a  regular  proportion  of  revenue  by 
those  risks  which  are  always  connected  with  agricul- 
tural experiments.  If  experience  has  sufficiently 
pioved  the  usefulness  of  a  new  practice,  it  is  intro- 
duced in  the  model-farm,  and  employed  as  a   regular 


means.  All  the  results  of  these  courses  of  experi- 
ments are  so  systematical,  that  it  is  easy  to  disengage 
the  general  principles  from  their  local  accessory  ap- 
plication. In  no  other  country  has  any  thing  like 
this  been  attempted.  In  agriculture  there  are  very 
few  questions  completely  decided;  the  field  of  dis- 
covery and  improvement  is  vast — that  of  perfection 
immense.  Mr.  Fellenberg  has  only  begun  to  lead 
the  way.  Whoever  will  imitate  this  useful  example 
ought  well  to  consider  that  the  systematical  connex- 
ion, that  unites  the  series  of  trials  in  an  experimental 


farm,  must  be  strongly  conceived  and  deeply  combin- 
ed. If  the  systematical  experiments  were  to  be  con- 
fided to  unskilful  hands,  the  faults  of  the  man  might 
be  mistaken  for  those  of  the  science.  Consequently 
the  result  would  be,  erroneous  judgment,  the  inevi- 
table eftect  of  which  is  to  excite  prejudices  by  the 
very  means  by  which  it  is  wished  to  extirpate  them. 
At  this  time  there  are  no  great  number  of  agricultu- 
rists able  to  combine  and  to  follow  these  experiments. 
— There  are  very  good  practical  agriculturists  who 
never  come  to  rational  agriculture.  Men  of  distin- 
guished talent  and  judgment  unite  not  with  it  the 
positive  spirit,  which  can  appreciate  the  true  causes 
and  details  of  execution.  The  union  of  talents  and 
qualities,  which  constitute  the  great  agriculturist,  is 
very  rare,  because  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Fellenberg 
there  was,  in  no  country,  an  agricultural  education  in 
its  true  sense,  and  this  education  will  never  com- 
pletely succeed,  if  it  guides  not  to  the  point  where 
the  head  despises  not  the  hand,  nor  the  hand  disdains 
the  head. 

A  third  establishment  is  a    Workshop  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  rural  histniments.     This  and   the  fol- 
lowing, a  Workshop  for  ■perfecting  rural  mechanics, 
are  an  incontestible  proof  of  the  great  character  of 
the  founder   of  Hofwyl.     He   has  procured   himself 
the  agricultural  instruments  of  different  nations.    He 
has  copied,  if  the  aim  appeared  to  be  reached;  he  has 
modified  the  object,  if  it  was  only  partly  reached,  and, 
it  he  could,  use  some  principal  idea.     If  a  new  and 
useful   thought  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  he  has 
executed  after  having  invented.     He  never  rejected 
without   examination;    the  fame  of  inventors  could 
never  dazzle  nor  mislead  him — difficulties  excite,  but 
never  tire  him;  his  mind  possesses  the  greatest  pa- 
tience.    The    first  of  these   workshops,   fabricating 
only  machines,  the  usefulness  of  which  is  estalilished 
by  experience,  has  for  its  object  to  apply  all  sorts  of 
mechanical  powers  to  agriculture;  so  that  the  same 
number  of  people  and  animals  can  produce  the  great- 
est quantity   of  labor;  to  do  by  mechanical   means, 
with  the  greatest  exactness,  what  man's  hand   exe- 
cuted irregularly;  to  give  to  the  force  employed  the 
best  possible  direction,  in  order  that  no  part  of  it  be 
lost.     This  workshop  amends  what  time  and   daily 
use  have  wasted  in  Mr.  Fellenberg's  establishment; 
it  also  supplies  and  furnishes  the  numerous  reijuests 
of  strangers.     In  this  establishment  the  execution  is 
every  day  made  more  perfect  by  the  useful  direction 
of  the  work,  the  increasing  ability  of  the  workmen, 
and  the  use  of  the   best  materials.     The   workshop 
for  perfecting  rural  mechanics  is  connected  with  the 
other,  but  is  entirely  distinct  from  it;  the  most  able 
workmen  execute  the  new  machines  after  foreign  mo- 
dels, or  the  ideas  and  drawings  of  Mr.  Fellenberg. 
In  order  to  be  positively  applied  in  tlie  agriculture  of 
Hofwyl,  experience  ought  to  have  incontestibly  prov- 
ed their  usefulness.     This  workshop  is  for  that  of  fa- 
brication what  the  experimental  farm  is  to  that  of  the 
model  farm.     There  is,  consequently,  the  new  exam- 
ple of  a  systematical  course  of  mechanical  experi- 
ments, which  its  author  pursues  with  that  spirit  of 
perseverance  by  which  he  is  characterised. 

To  this  moment  I  have  said  nothing  that  properly 
appears  to  belong  to  education.  The  following  will 
be  more  occupied  with  it,  and  I  promise  myself  to 
prove,  finally,  that  the  different  establishments  have 
the  most  intimate  connexion,  and  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  one  another. 
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First,  the  School  of  Industry,  lor  pour  boys,  will 
occupy  us.  Mr.  Fellenberg  has  long  had  to  combat  a 
strenuous  opposition,  but  never  have  his  opponents 
contested  the  usefulness  of  this  school,  which  is 
proved  by  its  results. — This  school  obtains  a  sort  of 
unanimity  of  suff'rages,  and  shows  the  spirit  of  tlie 
founder  of  Hofwyl  iii  its  greatest  light. 

Whoever  has  reflected  upon  the  history  of  the  last 
forty  years,  will  understand  how  Mr.  Fellenberg  must 
be  convinced  of  the  unhappiness  of  the  present  ge- 
neration, while  thinking  about  the  means  of  securing 
better  the  chance  of  the  future  generation;  propor- 
tioning these  means  to  the  realihj  of  his  needs,  he  has 
been  conducted  to  a  series  of  thoughts,  which  in  spile 
of  their  striking  truths  and  justness,  ought  to  find  a 
head  like  that  of  Fellenberg's  in  order  to  produce 
such  excellent  fruits. 

The  new  generation,  says  he,  must  have  a  new 
education,  and  men  are  far  from  feeling  how  it 
must  be,  if  they  are  not  persuaded  that  education 
should  not  be  limited  by  instruction. 

Education,  gentlemen,  ought  to  modify  the  two 
classes,  which  are  the  e.xtremities  of  the  social  chain. 
Not  to  level  society,  but  to  make  it  happy,  we  must 
not  propose  to  mingle  these  two  classes,  and  less  to 
confound  them;  but  to  appropriate  them  separately  to 
their  respective  position.s,  and  lo  prepare  the  means 
lobe  satisfied  with  this  position.  The  government 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  the  same  solicitude  for  the 
hio-her  and  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  who  will 
ha've  no  other  resemblance  than  in  the  application  of 
the  conservatory  principle  equal  to  all,  lo  uphold  in 
the  mind  the  justness  as  well  as  the  best  religious 
and  moral  afi'ections.  The  poor  will  acquire  wealth 
and  love  of  virtue  by  directing  his  hancis  to  labor,  and 
enobling  his  mind  and  heart.  It  is  necessary  to  bring 
in  harnnjny  his  reason  with  his  needs,  to  facilitate  by 
a  forward  exercise  the  success  of  labors,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  ought  to  ensure  his  subsistence,  and 
to  produce  his  intellectual  advancement. 

Mr.  Fellenberg,  therefore,  will  make  of  the  poor, 
enlightened  and  very  virtuous  agriculturists.  In  the 
school  every  thing  is  directed  lo  this  scope.  It  is  the 
part  of  yourselves,  gentlemen,  who  live  in  the  sad 
reality  of  human  aflairs,  and  not  in  illusory  specula- 
tions, to  reflect  upon  this  object,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  cxinviction,  that  this  was  the  only  means  by  which 
to  make  his  institution  the  focus,  nol  only  of  Euro- 
pean, but  of  true  cosmopolitical  liberalism.  He  has 
succeeded. gentlemen,  let  us  rejoice  in  this  conviction. 

In  this  school  poor  children  are  admitted  at  the  age 
of  five  years,  and  dismissed  at  that  of  twenty  or 
twenty-one.  Instruction,  in  a  certain  point  of  view, 
is  continual  in  this  school  for  the  poor,  and  takes 
place  at  the  same  time  that  the  hands  are  exercised. 

In  the  midst  of  exterior  occupations,  every  occasion 
is  seized  to  form  the  pupil's  judgment.  Nothing  es- 
capes to  Ibis  eft"ect,and  to  foiearm  them  against  po- 
pular prejudices,  by  giving  simple  and  exact  notions 
of  the  different  phenomena.  Instruction  is  directed 
to  the  following  objects:  religion,  practical  agriculture, 
readintr,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  little  elemental 
geometry,  for  land  surveying,  natural  history,  ele- 
mentary musie,  (song,  a  stronger  means  of  education 
than  is  generally  admitted.)  Education  in  this  es 
tablishment  of  the  poor,  is  directed  in  its  genera!  in- 
tention, to  raise  up  the  chihlren  in  their  proper  con- 
dition, not  to  draw  them  out  of  it.  But  if  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  pupils,  there  were  discovered  the 
germs  of  higher  talents,  Mr.  Fellenberg  considered  it 
always  as  a  duly  to  bring  him  at  his  cost  into  the  es- 
tablis'hment,  for  the  higher  classes  of  society.  If  we 
desire  that  nothing  of  what  nature  gives  with  so  pru- 
dent a  parsimony,  be  lost  to  social  utility,  society 
ought  to  seize  the  man  of  the  inferior  classes  uilh  su- 
perior talents,  and  reserve  him  lo  the  higher  place 
due  to  him.  Without  this  foresight  this  individual 
Would  1"!  mis])laced  in  the  situation  in  which  he  is 
confined,  whilst  the  place  liself,  destined  for  him  by 
his  moral  superiority,  would  be  vacant.     Let  society 
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be  convinced   of  the  justness  of  this  principle,    and 
the  limes  of  incapacity  and  egotism,  the  golden  age 
of  the  minions  in   high  places  will  be  over. — The 
efiicacy  of  the  means  employed   in  the  school  of  the 
poor  in  Hofwyl,  called  H'ehrly  school,  after  its  worthy 
director,  is  the  result  of  the  goodness  of  principles, 
upon  which  rests  the  whole  institution,  and  upon  the 
fidelity  of  the  teacher  to  conform  himself  after  these 
principles.     To   have  a  just  idea  of  the  practice  of 
this  school,  you  have  to  remove  every  thought  of  re- 
semblance betwixt  the  school  of  industry  and  the  or- 
dinary village   schools;  betwixt  the  teacher  Wehrly, 
and  the  field-pedagogues,  as  they  commonly  are.    He 
domineers  not;  he  professes  not;  he  is  always  with 
his  pupils; — there  is  a  continual  care  without  void  in 
their  education.     Wehrly  is  in  nothing  distinguished 
from  them, neither  in  food  nor  in  clothing,  nor  in  occu- 
pation; he  labors  with  them,  and  they  ought  to  labor 
with  him;  and  by  a  natural  emulation  they  aspire  to 
do  as  well   as   himself. — He,  therefore,  can   have  in 
every  moment  the  influence  of  an  educator.  He  shows 
them  that   he    respects   and   loves  all   those   labors 
which  he  require-s  from  them,  and  this  w-ay  certainly 
is  the  best  to  inspire  them  with  respect  and  love.     In 
the  last  eight   years   of  my    travels,  I   found   some 
schools   of  Industry  directed   after   Wehrly's  model, 
with  a  success  comparable  lo  that  of  the  school  at 
Hofwyl.     I  saw  only  one  terrible   caricature  in  spite 
of  the   exertions   of  the  founder,  and  that   was  the 
school  of  Industry  at  Harmony,  in   Indiana,  directed 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Duclos  Fretageot,  towards  the  ruin  of 
morals  and  the  destruction  of  every  mean  of  enlight- 
ening poor  boys,  her  pupils.     I  consider  it  a  duty  to 
stigmaiise  in  this   country  an  establishment,  tending 
to  spoil  it  of  as  many  useful  citizens,  as   there   are 
pupils  admitted;  to  stigmatise  it   on   every  occasion, 
where  it  can  become  useful  to  the  United  States,  in- 
terested in  the   welfare  of  every   citizen.     1   pledge 
myself  at  the  same  time  to  ofl'er  the  proofs  to  every 
one,  interested  to  know  them. 

The  school  of  poor  girls  had  a  long  while  been 
projected.  Now  it  exists.  With  respect  to  the  dif- 
ference of  sexes,  there  is  here  done  for  females  what 
already  had  been  executed  for  the  boys.  Here  Mr. 
Fellenberg  has  shown,  how  the  poor  girls  can  be 
withdrawn  from  a  state  of  misery  and  want,  more 
dangerous  for  this  part  of  the  human  species  than  for 
the  other.  She  will  return  to  society  adorned  with 
all  the  virtues  requisite  for  a  good  wife  and  mother; 
provided  with  all  the  useful  knowledge  and  previous 
talents  which  constitute  good  house-keepers.  There 
it  is  proved  that  upholding  the  greatest  ability  of  the 
hand  of  these  poor  females,  it  would  be  possible  lo 
enable  her  to  support  herself  by  her  own  labor,  and 
to  pay  the  expense  of  her  subsistence  and  education, 
in  a  manner  that  charging  governments  with  no  gra- 
tuitous sacrifices,  she  ought  only  to  gratify  society 
to  have  taken  notice  of  her  existence,  and  to  have 
protected  her.  Society  cannot  do  less  for  the  moth- 
ers of  their  citizens. 

Exterior  exercises  are  necessary  to  men,  if  they 
will  become  robust  defenders  of  their  country.  Na- 
tuie  has  destined  the  fair  sex  to  an  interior  life.  She 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  devoted  nalurally  and  with 
preference  lo  sedentary  labor.  The  essentials  rela- 
tions of  the  Ivvo  sexes  are  altered,  if  their  natural  vo- 
cations are  changed,  if  women  are  condemned  to 
harder  work  than  their  strpiiglh  can  support,  and  men 
to  sedentary  mechanical  occupations  in  whom  reason 
and  force  are  consumed  without  upholding,  because 
ability  of  the  hand  is  for  women  the  only  condition  of 
success. 

W"hoever,  gentlemen,  has  studied  the  history  of 
nations  as  a  philosopher  will  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  innnence  that  the  education  of  women  and 
their  coiidilion  in  life  have  always  had  on  the  desti- 
nies of  the  human  speci.-s;  whoever  has  reflected 
upon  the  incidental  circumstances  of  childhood,  upon 
maternal  tenderness,  and  the  power  of  the  first  im- 
pressions, cannot  disown,  that  good  mothers  alone 
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educate  good  children.  Cornelia,  the  nioiher  of  the 
Gracchi,  was  such  a  woman;  but  we  find,  likewise, 
that  she  was  and  would  be  nothing  else  but  a  patrio- 
tic woman — not  an  aspirant  to  half-manhood. 

The  seventh  establishment  of  Hofwyl,  is  the  in- 
stitution for  the  liighcr  classes  of  society. — The  pre- 
sent century,  and  the  close  of  the  last,  prove  that  the 
happiness  of  society  rests  upon  the  conservation  of 
established  order,  upon  a  progressive,  but  more  or 
less  slow  improvement  of  their  institutions.  Without 
this  improvement  the  established  order  would  soon 
cease  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  real  slate  of  society. 
This  tries  in  every  momentous  alteration,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  times,  because  the  social  body  cannot 
escape  the  influence  of  events,  which  follow  one 
another.  If  we  have  but  a  little  humanity  we  will 
abhor  those  violent  revolutions,  put  in  action  in  a 
iDoment  and  by  force,  executed  under  popular  ebul- 
lition, directed  almost  by  a  hypocritic  ambition,  and 
whose  foundation  is  contempt  of  justice  and  proper- 
ty, whose  means  are  to  unbridle  the  vilest  passions. 
If  vye  are  but  a  little  reasonable  and  true,  we  cannot 
confound  with  those  disastrous  revolutions  the  insen- 
sible changes  in  every  state,  the  product  of  lime, 
progress  of  human  spirit,  subdivision  of  old  and  crea- 
tion of  new  properties;  of  the  successive  alteration 
of  all  relations  of  the  increasing  propagation  of  know- 
ledge—in  one  word,  the  efl'ects  of  the  influence  of 
new  discoveries,  of  the  various  motions  of  commerce, 
and  the  changing  of  the  old  relations  among  nations 
and  governments.  Scarcely  do  we  find  people  with 
so  enlarged  a  foresight  and  penetration,  that  they 
could  discover  the  means  of  preventing  and  arresting 
violent  revolutions,  or  direct  the  necessary  changes  in 
order  to  improve  society. 

These  are  Mr.  Fellenberg's  considerations,  and 
those  of  every  honest  man.  His  establishment  was 
founded  in  a  stormy  period,  when  the  European  revo- 
lution had  justly  attacked  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety. This  was  the  bitter  fruit  of  their  incomplete 
education.  These  classes  possessed,  genefally,  not 
the  superiority  of  knowledge  by  which  they  could 
soundly  judge  their  position,  and  whereby  alone  they 
could  obtain  unity  in  their  conduct.  They  had  not 
fixed  opinions,  the  standard  of  every  party;  they  fo- 
mented numerous  passions,  when  it  was  so  important 
to  have  no  passions  at  all; — they  had  neither  princi- 
ples nor  character.  The  spirit  of  parlours  had  in- 
spired respect  for  futilities  and  contempt  for  grave  ob- 
jects. These  higher  classes  exist  still  in  Europe, 
and  I  believe  they  will  there  still  continue  for  a  long 
while.  But,  doubtless,  they  will  do  so  under  the  vi- 
tal condition  that  their  conventional  superiority  aids 
their  moral  superiority.  But  what  will  then  be  the 
result?  That  these  higher  classes  of  society  will 
inspire  patriotism  in  the  lower  clas.ses.  In  our  time, 
their  superiority  is  not  only  altered,  but  skaken  to  its 
very  foundation,  and  that  of  fortune  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing. This  fact  can  explain  the  cause  of  the  li- 
beralism of  a  part  of  the  aristocracy  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  France. 

These  considerations  have  prevailed  in  founding 
this  establishment  at  Hofwyl.  I  cannot  here  enter 
into  a  mass  of  details,  or,  I  would  say,  why  the  stu- 
dy of  the  Grecian  language  preceded  there  that  of 
the  other  languages,  and  why  this  order  is  essen- 
tial to  form  the  taste  of  the  pupils,  and  to  influence 
the  rest  of  their  literary  labors.  I  would  show  the 
considerations  which  determined  Mr.  [""ellonbcrrg  to 
carry  very  far  the  philological  studies,  which,  well 
directed,  contribute  essentially  in  forming  the  judg- 
ment, and  in  studying  logic  in  the  only  manner  that 
does  not  allow  us  to  forget  it.  1  would  then  indicate, 
why  in  some  studies  the  synthetical  methods  are 
used,  whilst  in  others  the  analytical  prevails.  There, 
gentlemen,  you  would  perceive  a  philogo|)hical  spirit 
in  the  distribution  of  the  lessons,  and  in  the  succes- 
sion of  the  labors  too.  It  would  be  easy  to  explain 
in  what  manner  music  is  an  important  part  of  educa- 
tion; and  to  show  that  Mr.  Fellenberg  knows  the 
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misuse  that  can  be  made  of  mailiHiiiatics,  adniittiiigj 
f.  e.  that  tlie  precision  of  pure  mathematics  is  the 
prototype  of  the  art  of  reasoning-;  or  if  c.Kaggorating 
this  necessary  study,  imagination  and  taste  arc  alter- 
ed. But  I  would  likewise  not  forget  to  say,  that  he 
acknowledges  the  usefulness  of  mathematics,  that 
they  are  ta'iight  at  Hofwyl  in  a  complete  manner,  and 
that  it  is  a  great  object  to  discern  from  their  temper, 
character  and  disposition,  whether  it  is  useful  to  de- 
vote the  pupils  to  the  study  of  pure,  or  to  retain 
them  in  the  sphere  of  practical  mathematics. 

Speaking  from  some  principal  objects,  I  can  suffi- 
ciently show,  that  JNIr.  Fellenbtrg's  plan  is  wholly 
new,  and  that  in  the  execution  he  is  true  to  the  idea: 
that  the  higher  classes  of  society  can  be  conducted  to 
reason,  taste  and  activity,  only  by  upholding  their  in- 
telligence by  ihe  most  extended  instruction. 

I  have  often  heard  the  question,  whether  public  or 
private  instruction  is  the  best?  Both  have  their  pe- 
culiar advantages  and  inconveniences.  That,  gentle- 
men, is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things;  and  it 
is  idle  to  compare  what  cannot  be  compared.  It 
■would  be  afliicling  to  be  obliged  to  choose  amongst 
such  different  means,  with  the  certainty  of  sacrificing 
advantages  in  every  choice.  Mr.  Felienberg  sought 
to  resolve  this  problem  in  a  very  different  way,  and 
you  will  confess,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  the  best.  He 
has,  de /fjffo,  united  public  and  domestic  education. 
He  sees  his  pupils  in  every  moment;  they  are  his 
children.  His  sons  associated  among  the  other  pu- 
pils (when  I  left  Hofwyl)  have  received  the  same 
education,  but  never  a  care  or  a  treatment  that  was 
not  o-eneral  to  all  pupils.  They  are  now  excellent 
assistants. 

All  the  pupils  live  and  eat  with  his  family  and  the 
professors.  There  they  begin  to  accustom  themselves 
to  the  forms  of  society,  and  an  adoptive  tenderness 
allows  them  not  to  perceive  that  they  are  far  from 
their  homes.  The  pupils  at  Hofwyl  are  happy.  See 
them  in  their  labors,  meals,  and  pastimes,  and  you 
■will  be  convinced  of  this.  A  healthy  and  abundant 
diet,  but  absolutely  no  delicacies,  and  much  exercise, 
are  the  hygiena  of  this  establishment.  Every  face 
shows  the  good  result  of  it.  The  gymnastics  uphold 
the  body,  and  tend  to  make  healthy,  agile,  robust 
men;  the  military  exercises  prepare  defenders  for 
their  country.  Every  pupil  cultivates  his  Utile  gar- 
den; a  more  extended  ground  is  their  common  pro- 
perty, and  they  have  formed,  in  order  to  cultivate  it 
totretiier,  a  little  association,  that  has  its  rules  and  ob- 
ligations. Every  pupil  learns,  likewise,  a  mechani- 
cal art  at  his  choice,  and  the  numerous  workshops  at 
Hofwyl  offer  the  necessary  means. 

According  to  the  rules  established  by  Mr.  Fellen- 
bero-  with  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  the  greatest  part 
■were  not  dismissed  before  the  age  of  eighteen  years; 
they  make  one  step  from  the  institution  into  the 
•world.  It  was,  therefore,  convenient  to  prepare  them 
for  it. — In  this  respect  an  interior  constitution  exists, 
which  plan  is  very  ingenious,  whilst  it  is  very  sim- 
ple. This  represents  to  them,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  great  society,  a  part  of  which  they  will  become, 
and  accustoms  them  to  form  their  own  opinions,  to 
consult  them  before  they  act  in  consequence,  to  ex- 
plain and  to  defend  it,  to  discuss,  to  care,  to  pursue 
a  common  interest,  and  an  economical  administration. 
This  constitution  connects  them  with  one  another, 
and  allows  them  to  know  each  other's  character  and 
inclinations.  A  knowledge  by  which  they  act  reci- 
procally, as  instruments  of  the  common  education. 
The  last  period  has  proved  in  Europe,  that  spirit 
alone,  independent  of  character,  is  very  little  and  im- 
potent in  great  circumstances.  The  scarcity  of  ener- 
getic and  grave  men  gave  reason  to  think  that  the 
preceding  education  was  not  calculated  nor  able  to  fa- 
vor the  upholding  many  true  men,  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  the  word;  men  stronger  by  the  greatness  of 
their  character,  than  eminent  by  the  qualities  of  their 
spirit.  To  obtain  a  different  result  at  Hofwyl,  Mr. 
Felienberg  gives  much  time  and  care  to  the  study  of 


ancient  and  modern  history,  in  order  to  engrave  deep- 
ly in  the  heart  the  great  truths  taught  by  it.  In  the 
greatest  number  of  establishments  of  this  kind,  Ihe 
fame  of  which  induces  us  to  compare  them  witli 
Hofwyl,  there  is  much  instruction,  but  very  little  or 
no  education  at  all.  At  Mr.  Fellenberg's,  instruction 
is  as  extended  as  in  other  institutions;  but  at  Hofwyl 
it  is  better  from  the  mode  of  its  direction.  Every 
day  instruction  is  there  more  perfected,  but  is  only 
accessary  to  the  scope  of  education. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  the  special  institution  for  «»•- 
riculliire,  whose  object  is  to  teach  theoretical  agricul- 
ture in  every  respect,  in  all  its  parts  to  great  pro- 
prietors, or  those  who  will  become  so,  in  order  to  di- 
rect great  properties  with  wisdom,  ability,  and  per- 
fect knowledge  of  cause.  This  establishment  can 
be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  where  there  is  no  question  of  agriculture. 

The  model-farm  furnishes  the  special  applications 
of  the  general  theory,  and  ought  to  inspire  a  love  for 
agriculture  to  the  pupils.  The  professors  of  the 
large  establishment  give  courses  in  this  special  insti- 
tution, showing  the  application  of  their  sciences  to 
agriculture.  In  this  establishment  Mr.  Felienberg 
himself  becomes  a  teacher.  He  gives  a  course  of  ag- 
riculture and  rural  mechanics.  He  has  united  the 
pupils,  all  of  an  age  of  more  than  twenty  years,  in 
the  castle  of  Buehsee,  a  walk  of  ten  minutes  distance 
from  Hofwyl,  and  a  property  of  the  state,  which  has 
ceded  it  temporarily  to  him.  Their  number  is  neces- 
sarily very  limited,  because  there  only  those  aspirants 
enter,  who  are  pupils  of  the  great  establishment, and 
no  strangers  are  admitted. 

The  JS'm-mal  School  is  the  ninth  and  last  establish- 
ment of  Hofwyl.  That  for  the  pour  class  of  society 
offers  a  system  of  methods  and  useful  proceedings, 
which  ought  to  be  studied.  It  would  be  desirable  not 
to  detach  any  thing  from  them  m  founding  elsewhere 
an  establishment  like  this.  But  where  insurmounta- 
ble obstacles  are  presented  by  local  circumstances,  to 
the  true  imitation  of  the  school  of  Hofwyl — happy 
modifications  of  the  already  existing  schools  would  be 
possible  by  introducing  a  part  of  the  proceedings, 
and  some  of  the  methods  of  the  Wehrly-school,  pro- 
vided the  choice  and  the  application  be  made  with 
discernment.  In  order  to  contribute  to  an  useful  pro- 
pagation, Mr.  Felienberg  has  re-united  at  Hofwyl,  in 
the  summer  season,  all  the  school-masters  of  the 
Swiss  villages,  who  wished  to  take  part.  In  this 
re-union  he  communicated  himself  in  respect  to  the 
best  means  to  make  village  schools  subservient  to 
education,  instructing  and  bettering  the  state  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  easy ,  gentlemen,  to  imagine  a  surer 
way  to  propagate  methods,  whose  example  he  shew- 
ed at  the  moment  he  delivered  the  doctrine.  He 
wished  to  extend  rapidly  the  benefit  of  better  com- 
bined instruction.  These  re-unions  had  taken  place 
during  two  years.  But  the  unpopular  government 
of  the  Canton  of  Berne  judged  it  suitable  to  suspend 
the  Normal  school,  as  dangerous  to  an  oligarchy  wil- 
ling to  re-acquire  the  handsome  privileges  of  the  good 
old  time.  The  good  old  time,  nevertheless,  came  not 
back,  the  genius  of  the  modern  era  proceeded,  and 
for  the  last  three  years  the  Normal  school  has 
again  opened  at  Hofwyl. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  still  to  explain  the  connexion  of 
the  different  establishments  amongst  themselves  and 
their  reciprocal  influence.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  inform  you,  what  is  plain  enough,  the  connexion, 
f.  e.  of  the  experimental  with  the  model-farm,  of  the 
workshop  for  perfecting  and  fabricating,  and  that  of 
these  four  establishments  with  one  another.  Every 
one  will  also  see  the  whole  connexion  between  the 
rural  establishments  and  the  schools  of  the  poor,  who 
receive  from  them  subsistence  and  labor;  and  that  the 
Normal  school  can  only  exist  near  the  School  of  In- 
dustry. There  comparisons  are  within  the  reach  of 
all  minds,  and  prove  how  much  all  these  establish- 
ments are  united.  There  remains  not  one  entirely 
insulated — not  one  is  an  out-work.    The  objects  are 


divided  elsewhere;  in  one  point  the  occupation  is  di- 
rected to  perfect  the  things,  another  to  instruct  and 
educate  men.  At  Hofwyl  there  is  likewise  the  ques- 
tion of  perfection:  there  all  is  apjjroximated,  collected 
and  united  to  operate  together  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  the  question  to  jierfect  men  by  things,  and 
things  by  men.  The  great  art  to  put  in  execution 
the  deep  thoughts  of  Mr.  Felienberg  consisted  in 
bringing  the  objects  near  without  confounding  them, 
to  influence  them  in  the  necessary  distance  without 
distraction;  and  to  reconcile  the  divisions  of  labor, 
that  concentrates  the  attention  upon  one  oliject.  But 
some  jieople  will  ask,  what  connexion  exists  between 
the  model-farm  and  the  institution  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society? 

Great  proprietors,  gentlemen,  like  agriculture,  and 
know  it  both  for  their  own  and  for  the  interest  of  so- 
ciety. The  pupils  of  that  establishment  receive  no 
notions  of  agriculture,  but  see  an  example,  that  indu- 
ces them  to  like  it,  is  always  under  their  eyes,  and 
inspires  them  with  a  wish  to  know  it.  The  other 
establishments  have  so  evident  a  connexion,  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  explain.  The  school  of  the 
poor  is  entirely  separated  from  the  great  institution, 
but  it  is  under  the  eyes  of  the  young  men  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  not  shown  to  them,  but  they  see  every 
moment  what  is  done  there.  If  it  is  true  policy  to 
teach  the  rich  to  love  the  poor,  who  in  return  will 
learn  not  to  envy  the  rich,  then  the  aspect  of  recon- 
cilement existing  at  Hofwyl  gives  the  conviction, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  these  two  educations 
would  never  be  separated. 

In  the  next  lecture,  gentlemen,  I  will  have  the  ho- 
nor to  present  to  your  judgment  my  thoughts 
concerning  the  application  of  Emanuel  Fellenberg's 
system  as  that  of  a  national  education  in  the  United 
States. 

(Second  lecture  in  our  next.) 


Some  Observations  m.vde  recently  in  Tunis,  on 
THE  Broad  Tail  Sheep   of  that   countrv. — 
Their  modus propagandi,  S,-c.  fyc. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer: 

The  officers  of  the  American  Navy,  have  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  introducing,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense from  abroad,  whatever  they  have  supposed 
would  improve,  or  add  variety  to  our  existing  stock  of 
animals,  fowls,  vegetables,  &c.  &c.;  amongst  a  va- 
riety of  animals  have  been  several  males  and  fe- 
males of  the  hroud  tail  sheep  of  Tunis.  But  in 
eveiy  successive  instance  it  has  been  found,  that 
the  tail  of  the  ewe,  in  some  eases  eighteen  inches 
wide,  presented  a  physical  barrier  to  copulation,  which 
bid  defiance  to  the  most  animated  and  persevering  ef- 
forts of  the  male;  and  not  a  single  instance  is  known,  of 
the  propagation  of  their  race  in  this  country,  between 
individuals  of  full  blood.  It  is  somewhere  mention- 
ed by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  whom  some  of  these  sheep 
were  presented,  that  even  the  produce  of  a  cross  by 
the  imported  ram,  on  the  common  ewe  of  the  country, 
when  bred  "in  and  in,"  up  to  seven  eighths  blood, could 
no  longer  have  sexual  access.  It  became  then  a  very 
natural,  and  somewhat  interesting  problem:  how  has 
the  race  been  kept  up  in  the  country,  from  which  these 
animals  have  been  imported?  and  to  all  my  inquiries 
of  officers  of  the  navy,  who  had  cruised  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, even  of  those  who  brought  me  these  sheep 
at  various  times,  no  solution  of  the  questicju  was  re- 
ceived. It  was  scarcely  to  be  believed,  that  Provi- 
dence, in  its  economy,  had  left  any  species  of  creation 
to  depend  upon  extrinsic  assistance  in  the  very  act 
most  essential  to  their  perpetuity;  one,  for  the  per- 
formance of  which,  the  most  uneducated  nature  is 
safely  left  alone,  instinct  being  found  an  adequate  in- 
structor. Why  of  them  alone,  the  most  inoffensive  of 
her  creatures,  should  it  not  be  said, 

"Nature  to  these  without  profusion  kind. 
The  proper  organs,  proper /jt/ipcrs  assigned?" 
But  in  this  instance;  my  correspondent,  himself  a  gal- 
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i^tl^d  observing  man;  has  ascertained  the  tact  in  tlieir 
native  country,  tl.at  tlie  race  of  broad  tail  sheep  ot  he 
full  blood,  if  kept  exclusively  to  themselves,  and  lelt 
unaided  by  the  sliepherd,  in  the  season  ot  procreation, 
would  speedily  become  extinct,  and  disappear  trom  the 
face  of  the  earth,  as  the  mammoth  has  done   betore 

'mv  conjcctvrc  then,  on  the  subject,  is  this,— Every 
lover  of  cTood  mutton,  knows  that  in  choosing  a  saddle 
the  size  and  fatness  ofthetail  is  particularly  regarded 
as  proof  of  excellence;  it  is  near  that,lrom  which    he 
most   unpractised  carver  knows  he  is  to  extract  the 
bonne  bouche;  and  some  who  are  esteemed  good  epi- 
cures, regard  the  tail  itself  as  a  delicious  morsel,  ^vor- 
thy  of  th°e  highest  dignitaries  of  state  or  church      It 
may  then  be  supposed,  that,  on  the  principle  tha    we 
cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  shepherds  have 
in  acres  past  selected  as  breeders,  individuals  most  re- 
dundant   in    the    part  so  highly    esteemed;   and  by- 
keeping  the  same  object  constantly  m  ^'ew-the  tail 
has   been  gradually  and  it  may  be  said  artificmHy  ea- 
lar<red,  until  the  excrescence  has  become  enormous  in 
a  de-rree  not  credible  to  those  who  have  not  seen   it; 
and  "tails  have  thus  been  formed  of  snch  size,  that 
the  bodyis  lost  sight  of-hence  the  exclamation  of 
the  farmer  on  first  seeing  one,  "Lord,  what  a  smal 
sheep  that  tail  has  got  to   it!"     There  is  no  doubt 
that  peculiarities  of  form,  as  well  as  of  constituion. 
maybe  thus  created  by  human  management,  which 
are  afterwards  trcmsmMed  by  nature.    The  Bakewell 
sheep,  is  a  made  breed,  so  is  the  improved  short  horn 
cattle.     In  the  case  in  hand,  the  part  winch  has  been 
made,  has   completely  overspread  the  point  ot   sexual 
contact.     Whilst  almost  every  thing  provided  tor  the 
comfort  or  the  luxury  of  man  may  be  improved  by  cul- 
tivation,  experiment  carried    too  far,  pushes  improve- 
ment into  monstrositv,  until  nature  seems  to    say  to 
man,  I  will  aid  you  no  further:  to  your  own  hands  1 
resign  for  its  further  propagation,  iho  monstrous  Iruit 
of  your  own  caprice. 

Could  the  individuals  first  employed  for  the  crea- 
tion of  bis  tails,  kiave  been  endowed  with  the  power 
assigned  by  Scripture  to  another  patient  and  abused 
animal,  they  might, 

Males  and  females, 
Have  shook  their  tails, 
And  then  have  sigh'd  out, 
And  bleatina;  cried  out, 
"Who  finds  not  Providence,  all  good,  all  wise, 
Alike  in  what  it  gives,  and  what  denies." 
and  this  would  only  have  been  the  greater  miracle  of 
the  two,  in   this,  that  Balaam's  ass  did   not  speak  in 
Wn/mc-but  as  one  star  is  greater  than   another  star 
in  maanitude,  so  is  one   miracle  greater  than  ano  her 
miracfe  in  glory;  and  after  all,  the  greatness  of  all,  is 
measured  by  their  extravagance,  as  compared  with  all 
known  facts,  and  all  the  laws  of  reason. 

Mt  Dears.  S,;,/emi.er  r,,  18S0. 

On  my  arrival  at  Tunis,!  was  reminded  ot  your 
injunction  respecting  the  modus  propagandi  ot  the 
breed  of  broad  tail  sheep,  and  ascertained  to  my  per- 
fect satisfaction,  that  the  operation  ot  impregnation 
was  only  performed  by  the  assistance  of  the  hand  ot 
man  The  tail  of  the  female,  (as  well  as  that  ot  the 
male.)  is  so  enormously  large  and  heavy ,  that  she  ha-s 
DO  control  over  it.  It  hangs  down  behind  in  a  mass 
of  fat  which  I  have  been  assured  sometimes  amounts 
to  one  hundred  pounds,  and  which,  at  the  lime  of 
the  junction  of  the  two  sexes  is  turned,  up  over  the 
back,  and  there  held  by  the  shepherd  until  coition  is 
consummated.  •  .  ,     , 

The  males  are  not  allowed  to  run  at  large  with  he 
females;  they  are  kept  up  with  the  same  care  that 
we  keep  our  stud  horses,  and  are  only  admitted  to  the 
females  at  the  proper  season  f  >r  procreation.  At  the 
estate  which  I  visited  near  Tunis,  belonging  lo  the 
Sapatrap,  or  sealbearer  (alias  Prime  Minister,)  and 
where  these  things  were   observed   and   explained; 
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there  were  about  twenty  full  grown  male  animals  ot 
the  sheep  kind  secured  by  halters,  with  an  abundance 
of  barley  laying  before  them,  all  fat,  and  in  prime 
order  for  the  services  they  have  to  perform,  and  so 
far  as  I  was  enabled  lo  judge  from  their  acts,  and  ex- 
hibitions of  vigour,  ready,  and  very  able  and  desirous 
of  performing  them.  I  was  assured  that  one  opera- 
tion alone,  was  at  all  times  sufficient  to  insure  the 
propagation  of  their  species,  bearing  in  mind  that 
there  Is  required  a  willingness  on  the  part  ot  the  te- 
male,  to  induce  her  to  reciprocate  with  the  male. 
AVithout  this,  impregnation  is  by  no  means  certain. 
It  is  easily  discoverable  when  they  are  mutually  con- 
senting, and  the  moment  should  be  seized  upon  to 
conjoin  them. 

As  your  inquiry  was  limited  entirely  lo  the  mere 
mechanical  operation  of  re-production,  I  have  not  ex-, 
tended  my  remarks  beyond  that  single  object— when 
I  shall  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
cess of  bringing  forth  and  rearing,  1  shall  do  myselt 
the  pleasure  of  informing  you  on  the  subject,  which 
is  one  highly  interesting  to  the  philosopher  who  de- 
liiihts  in  looking  into  the  book  of  nature,  and  learning 
the  various  modes  she  has  adopted  lo  continue  her 
works,  as  well  as  to  the  gourmand,  and  mankind  in 
general.  The  broad  tail  of  the  sheep  of  Tunis  af- 
fords a  delicious  repast  lo  the  epicure;  the  wool  ot  the 
animal  is  long,  soft,  and  silky,  and  furnishes  that  fab- 
ric so  much  resembling  cashmere.  Its  skin  is  used  in 
the  various  manufactures  of  fine  leather,  which  are 
exported  to  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  the  Morea. 
Nothina  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  caps  of  Tunis,  made  of  the  wool.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  hats  it  would  be  invaluable. 

1  have  endeavouied  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  way 
least  calculated  to  oflend  delicacy. 

To  the  farmer,  to  the  sheep  breeder,  no  apology  is 
necessary— they  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  calling 
things  by  iheir  proper  names  lo  take  offence  at  any 
thing  which  is  contained  in  the  foregoing. 

With  great  esteem,  yours,  truly,  D.  P. 


KUKAZ.  ISCOSJOMIV. 
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A  New  Beautiful  and  Valuable  Fruit, 
Brought  from  Council  Bluffs,  and  bearing  in  A'eiu 
England.     Extract   of  a   letter  from  J.  JVmship, 
Esq.  to  J.  S.  Skinner,  Postmaster  of  Baltimore. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  Brighlon,  Jlpril  2,  1S31. 

We  have  now  growing  in  our  grounds  a  tree  ten 
feet  high,  the  produce  of  the  seed  you  were  so  kind 
as  to  send  me  eight  years  ago,  called  the  Shephirdia 
or  Silver  Cajjp'd  Buflalo  Berry  Tree.  The  ensuing 
autumn  we  shall  have  a  quantity  of  them,  and  some 
of  them  are  very  much  at  your  service.  It  is  one  ot 
the  crreatest  acquisitions  of  the  fruit-bearing  kind  our 
country  can  produce:  for  beauty  of  foliage,  fulness, 
croodness,  and  elegance  of  fruit,  it  is  unrivalled  by  any 
new  production;  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  the  red 
Antwerp  currant,  much  more  rich  lo  the  taste,  and 
forms  one  continued  cluster  of  fruit  on  every  branch 
and  twig. 


ASPARAGUS. 

I  think  an  error  prevails  in  the  method  ordinarily 
adopted  in  cultivating  this  delicious  vegetable.  The 
object  is  to  grow  a  long  blanched  stock;  which,  to  be 
sure,  is  inviung  to  the  superficial  buyers— but  at  the 
table'  is  found  stringy,  tough,  and  bitter.  The  roots 
must  lie  deep  and  the  growth  be  comparatively  slow; 
my  roots  have  but  a  superficial  covering  of  earth.— 
Their  growth  is  early  and  rapid:  and  as  I  cut  at  the 
surface  the  grass  is  lender,  succulent  and  well  tlavor- 
ed,  and  the  whole  of  it  ealable.  I  eov.er  my  beds  m 
winter  with  manure,  but  rake  it  off  and  fork  the 
ground  in  the  spring.  ^■"• 

°  JilbanyJ^urieTy,Dec.  1S30. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
IMPROVED  FARMING  UTENSILS. 

[The  following  is  from  the  1st.  vol.  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  New  York.] 

Roller. — A  system  of  husbandry,  such  as  has  been 
described  in  the  preceding  essay,  cannot  be  carried  on 
to  advantage  with  the  ordinary  plough  and  harrow: 
the  profit  of  the  row  culture,  depends  essentially  upon 
the  labour-saving  implements  proper  to  it;  and  the 
o-eneral  condition  of  the  old  improved  lands  of  the 
stale  of  New-York,  warrants  the  immediate  introduc- 
tion of  other  implements  than  those  in  common  use. 
Amongst  these  the  roller  is  of  the  first  importance,  lo 
make  loose  soils  compact — to  break  the  clods  of  clayey 
lands,  and  others  which  have  been  ploughed  under  urv- 
favourable  circumstances,  as  well  as  to  roll  seeded 
lands,  intended  for  meadow  and  pasture,  and  winter 
crops  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  which  are  partially 
hove  up;  indeed  this  instrument  is  essential  to  good 
husbandry,  and  is  nol  expensive. 

The  body  of  the  roller  may  be  formed  of  a  stout 
tree,  and  dressed  down  to  a  diameter  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  inches:  the  frame  and  perch  should  be  form- 
ed of  seasoned  wood:  if  it  is  intended  to  use  it  with 
oxen,  which  is  the  best  plan,  the  perch  should  be  con- 
structed with  that  view:  any  country  blacksmith  can 
make  the  gudgeons  and  iron  work,  and  the  whole  ex- 
pense need  not  exceed  six  dollars. 

Harrows. — There  are  various  descriptions  of  ini' 
proved  harrows,  consisting  of  two  or  more  harrows 
joined  together  by  a  crank  or  hinge.  These  instru- 
ments lap  snug  to  the  ground,  when  it  is  in  rounded 
lands,  where  a  single  harrow  would  only  act  par- 
tially; this  eft'ect  is  remarkably  produced  by  what  is 
called  the  chain  and  screw  harrow,  where  by  length- 
ening the  chain  which  crosses  the  two,  a  ridge  may 
be  completely  stirred;  and  by  securing  the  chain 
tight,  it  will  act  as  one  harrow  on  level  ground.  The 
efficacy  of  all  harrows  depends  on  the  width  of  the 
bulls  or  bars,  and  weight  and  length  of  the  teeth. 

Horse  Hoe. — This  is  a  small  plough  with  two  ex- 
panding mould  boards.  Roots  or  corn,  cultivated  in 
rows,  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  apart,  and  slices 
taken  from  the  rows  or  ridgelets  by  a  small  dressing 
plough,  are  afterwards  earthed  up,  by  setting  the 
horse  hoe  in  the  centre  of  the  furrow,  and  returning 
the  slices,  after  they  have  lain  long  enough  there,  to 
the  ridgelets.  When  this  operation  is  carefully  done, 
hand  hoeing  is  never  wanted. 

Brill  Barrows.— Turiup  seeds  are  sown  with  these 
implemenls,w^hich  no  doubt  will  soon  be  accommodat- 
ed to  Indian  corn.  AVhen  the  ridgelets  are  properly 
formed,  and  are  without  any  obstructions,  an  indus- 
trious man  will  sow  five  acres  a  day  with  a  drill  bar- 
row, which  with  the  hand  would  certainly  occupy 
him  ten  days.  There  are  various  sorts  of  them; 
some  of  them  are  preceded  with  a  small  roller  and  a 
horse  to  flatten  the  ridgelets. 

Drill  I'louglis.— These  valuable  instruments,  are 
used  in  Great  Britain  upon  a  large  scale,  having  a 
drill  box  attached  to  them,  from  which  the  wheat 
falls  into  the  furrows,  in  a  regular  manner,  as  they 
are  made. 

Tlie  Paring  Plough.— 'Th\s  instrument  is  used  to 
pare  the  suds  from  tiie  ground,  preparatory  to  sacking 
and  burning  them.  The  paring  plate  is  madp  of 
iron,  laid  with  steel,  about  four  inches  wide,  and  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long:  it  is  made  to  cut  on 

the  sides.  mi  ■    ■ 

The  Cultivator,  or  Scufflcr.  or  Gnihber.— This  is 
a  triangular  instrument,  liirmrd  of  a  cri«s  bar  and  two 
expandm.'  bars,  which  bolt  into  it  at  varicms  distances. 
It  has  a  sinall  wheel  at  each  angle;  three  fiat  shares 
on  each  side,  resembling  trowels,  connected  with  the 
bars  by  means  of  an  iron  leg,  and  a  seventh  share 
constructed  in  the   same  manner  at  the  nose  and  be- 
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hind  the  front  wheel.  When  a  sod  fallow  lias  been 
once  ploughed,  and  got  tolerably  mellow,  the  culti- 
vator is  introduced  at  its  greatest  expansion,  and 
breaks  the  slices;  it  is  contracted  gradually  in  width 
as  the  sods  are  broken,  until  they  are  all  racked  to 
pieces.  A  man  and  a  boy,  with  a  stout  team,  it  is 
said,  will  do  as  much  effectual  work  in  a  day,  as  six 
ploughs:  its  properly  of  contracting  and  expanding 
enables  it  to  work  land  either  in  a  course  or  fine  state. 
Four  oxen  are  a  complete  team  for  this  instrument. 

Tlte  Scarifier. — This  is  an  instrument  with  two 
handles  and  two  cross  bars,  at  a  moderate  distance, 
containing  each  from  ten  to  sixteen  siiarp  coulters, 
and  a  beam  fastened  to  the  bars  with  a  small  gage 
wheel  at  the  end.  It  is  used  much  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  last,  and  is  an  excellent  instrument  for 
stirring  a  stubble  preparatory  to  tares.  Both  these  in- 
struments may  be  reduced  in  size, and  number  of  teeth, 
so  as  to  accommodate  them  to  the  drill  and  row  culture. 


FRENCH  MODE  OF  CLEANING  HOGS. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Master  T.  B.  Skinner, 
dated  Paris,  Dec.  1831. 
The  French  have  a  singular  mode  of  cleaning  their 
hogs.  They  place  them,  when  killed,  on  some  straw, 
set  the  straw  on  fire,  and  whilst  it  is  burning,  they 
brush  the  skin  with  a  hard  brush,  made  of  brush 
wood — they  then  take  straw  in  their  hand,  which  being 
lighted,  the  hog  again  undergoes  the  same  operation; 
then  they  throw  on  buckets  of  water,  and  finally 
scrape  him  over  with  a  knife.  It  is  not  so  cleanly, 
nor  so  quickly  performed  as  our  method  of  scalding, 
nor  is  the  effluvia  very  agreeable.  When  I  de- 
scribed to  theru  our  method  of  scalding,  they  liked  it 
much  better. 

INSECTS  IN  FOWLS. 

The  following  curious  fact  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  in  a  communication  on  the  cleanliness  of 
animals. — (Joum.  Roy,  Institution,  JN'b.  //.)  "Walk- 
ing one  day  along  the  shore  of  Holy  island,  off  the 
coast  of  Northumberland,  I  disturbed  an  ash  coloured 
sanderling  (Calidris  islandica,  Sieph.)  which  flew 
heedlessly,  and  as  if  injured.  On  shooting  the  bird, 
I  found  that  it  was  covered  with  vermin,  more  espe- 
cially about  the  head;  so  much  so,  that  the  poor  thing 
must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  tormenting  ravages: 
on  further  examination,  I  found  that  it  had  lost  one  of 
its  legs,  so  that  it  was  from  its  incapability  to  rid 
itself  of  these  insects,  that  their  extraordinary  increase 
was  to  be  attributed.  Poultry  (the  same  naturalist  re- 
marks,) which  run  about  in  stony  or  paved  yards, 
wear  away  the  point  of  their  claws  by  friction  and 
digging,  which  render' them  unfit  to  penetrate  their 
coating  of  feathers;  they  are,  therefore,  more  covered 
with  vermin,  and  in  consequence  more  sickly  than 
fowls  from  the  country." 


Threshing  Machine  and  Corn  Sheller. 
Yesterday,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  new 
machine  in  operation,  that  was  invented  by  the  Messrs. 
Exalls  of  this  city.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  simpli- 
city. Its  drum  is  larger  than  Clarke's — numerous 
iron  teeth  are  driven  into  the  drum,  in  rows  meeting  at 
an  angle — and  the  drum,  plays  on  an  iron  plate  and 
on  teeth  below  it.  It  was  moved  by  a  single  mule 
walking  on  the  inside  of  a  large  upright  wheel.  We 
do  not  profess  to  be  any  judges  of  such  machines,  but 
it  appears  to  possess  considerable  power.  The  straw 
is  directly  applied  to  the  drum. — The  rye  which  we 
saw  introduced  into  the  machine  appeared  to  be  very 
well  threshed  out,  without  breaking  much  of  the 
straw.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  how  many 
bushels  of  wheat  it  would  get  out  in  a  day.  By  rais- 
ing the  drum  from  the  plate  below,  it  is  converted 
into  a  corn  sheller — and  the  most  perfect  one  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  corn  was  poured  in  handfuls,  and  the 
grain  was  shelled  very  clean  off  the  cobs.  We  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  any  machine  better  contrived  for 


such  a  purpose.  Itseemsalsocalculated  to  get  out  clover 
seed — this  machine,  divested  of  the  horse  machinery, 
could  be  made,  we  understand,  for  about  $50. 

These  ingenious  mechanics  (very  young  men,  the 
sons  of  the  Mr.  Exall  who  formerly  made  the  larger 
threshing  machines)  are  also  engaged  in  making  a 
wheat  fan  upon  a  new  principle.  The  wheat  passes 
through  an  iron  cylinder,  perforated  with  a  great 
many  holes  of  different  diameters.  It  will  be  com- 
pleted in  a  few  days — and  it  is  expected  may  be  af- 
forded for  pO. 

This  spirit  of  mechanical  enterprise  and  improve- 
ment ought  to  be  encouraged.  Cheaper  and  better 
machines  for  agricultural  purposes  contribute  essenti- 
ally to  the  economy  and  perfection  of  the  work  done 
on  the  farm — and  add  so  much  to  the  solid  wealth  of 
the  nation. — Richmond  Compiler. 


IMCZSCXililiANEOVS. 


CAROLINA;  OR,  THE  PLANTER. 

BY    GEORGE    OGILVIE. 
(Continued  from  page  31.) 
Once  more,  my  Garden,  come  and  bring  along 
Thy  kind  indulgence  to  an  artless  song; 
Whilst,  urg'd  by  thee,  an  inexperienc'd  muse. 
On  trembling  wings  too  bold  a  flight  pursues! 

Having,  with  searching  eye,  remark'd  ere  while. 
Nature's  wild  landscape  in  each  varying  soil; 
We  sing  what  toils  these  varying  soils  demand. 
Work  of  the  mind,  or  labour  of  the  hand; 
To  be  by  Ceres,  or  Pomona  paid; 
By  joyous  Bacchus,  or  th'Athenian  maid; 
With  Grain  nutricious,  th'orchards  mellow  load. 
The  bleeding  clusters  of  the  social  god. 
The  melting  Olive,  or  what  bids  the  loom 
Contend  with  Flora  in  her  vernal  bloom. 

Say!  do  our  pupils'  daring  thoughts  invade, 
Yonder  tall  forest's  venerable  shade. 
Where  swelling  tides  o'er  spacious  valleys  stray. 
Hid  from  our  almost  vertic  Phoebus'  ray; 
Where,  whilst  the  lofty  boughs  her  beams  oppose. 
Safe  in  the  gloom,  the  Sylvian  herds  repose: 
No  huntsman  there  asserts  his  bloody  claim. 
But  turns  reluctant  from  the  shelter'd  game. 

Close  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx  stood 
On  Issus  plain,  within  yon  aged  wood 
So  close  the  trees — whilst  round  each  ample  root 
Thorns,  Reeds,  and  V^ines,  in  wild  luxuriance  shoot; 
Nor  only  these  obstruct  th'invadcr's  way. 
Through  the  drear  forest  countless  serpents  stray; 
Whose  mingled  hiss,  and  fascinating  eyes. 
Bid  unknown  fears  in  boldest  bosoms  rise. 
As  o'er  the  rest  his  scaly  bulk  he  rears. 
Like  the  Arch-fiend  amongst  his  hellish  peers. 
Proud  of  his  venom'd  tusks,  and  rustling  train, 
Threat'ning,  or  instant  death,  or  tort'ring  pain; 
Shaking  the  cymbols  of  a  score  of  years. 
The  Rattle  first  assails  your  startled  ears. 
Next  see  the  Black  Snake,  whose  undaunted  soul. 
Dares  e'en  the  Rattle's  deathful  rage  control; 
Scorning  his  safety  to  the  shade  to  owe. 
Darts  from  the  covert  to  attack  his  foe. 
In  vain  you  grasp  his  throat  t'escape  from  harm. 
His  twisting  wreaths  unnerve  your  palsy'd  arm; 
Alike  in  vain  you  trust  to  flight— behind 
He  quick  pursues  as  flies  the  timid  hind — 
But  should  some  weapon  haply  arm  your  hand, 
Tho'  but  a  vine  branch,  or  more  slender  wand. 
One  well-aim'd  stroke  secures  your  safe  retreat. 
Uncoils  and  lays  him  gasping  at  your  feet; 
Then  press  his  tumid  head  with  active  heel. 
Else  soon  the  foe  returning  strength  shall  feel; 
Tho'  now  with  gaping  jaws  he  crawls  along. 
And  impotently  darts  his  forked  tongue. 
More  dang'ruus  far,  the  Moccazine,  nor  sounds 
The  notes  of  war,  nor  quits  the  shelter'd  bounds; 
But  coil'd  in  many  a  squalid  fold,  beneath 


Some  rotting  log,  prepares  insidiuus  death. 
And  at  th'unguardcd  wand'rer  darting  flies. 
Who  scarcely  feels  the  wound  before  he  dies. 

A  thousand  snakes  of  meaner  note  around, 
Wreath  on  the  trees,  or  glide  along  the  ground; 
Myriads  of  insects,  bred  in  putrid  air. 
With  stings  envenom'd,  drive  you  to  despair; 
From  ev'ry  pore  your  vital  fluid  drain. 
At  ev'ry  pore  infuse  a  racking  bane. 
And  hark!  from  dark  recesses  of  the  wood, 
How  fierce  the  language  of  the  rav'noits  brood! 
Loud  screams  the  \Vild-cut,  ]Volves  yet  louder  howl. 
And  shaggy  Bears  like  distant  thunder  growl; 
Whilst  Cat-o-mountains,  with  discordant  roar. 
Join  the  harsh  grunting  of  the  tusked  boar. 
Till  circling  danger  ev'ry  sense  subdues 
But  fear,  which  to  bewilder'd  thought  renews 
The  fabl'd  phantoms  of  our  childish  age. 
And  demons  in  the  shape  of  monsters  rage. 
From  ev'ry  hollow  tree  Medusa  shakes. 
Her  visage  horrid  with  surrounding  snakes; 
And  Fate,  tremendous  with  all  mortal  ills. 
Or  instant  snatches,  or  by  piece-meal  kills; 
With  yellow  jaundice,  shiv'ring  ague  dwells. 
Wild  fever  raves,  or  bloated  dropsy  swells; 
Or  through  the  brain  quick  shoots  the  solar  ray. 
Or  slow  consumption  lingers  in  decay. 

If  still  your  ardent  thirst  for  wealth  invites, 
Tliere  to  raise  altars  to  Agrarian  rites; 
Attend  the  Muse,  preparing  to  relate 
What  cares,  what  toil,  the  bold  attempt  await. 

First,  of  your  destin'd  field  the  outlines  mark. 
Not  groping  devious  thro'  the  w-oodland  dark; 
But  let  the  compass  to  the  pole-star  true. 
Direct  your  progress,  and  assist  your  view; 
As,  from  where  higher  land  the  swamp  confines. 
You  seek  the  river  with  two  par'llel  lines. 
Then  let  a  third  its  winding  course  pursue. 
Till  intersected  by  the  other  two: 
But  where  the  sportive  stream  raeand'ring  makes 
Projecting  points,  peninsulated  necks. 
Throw  from  your  juster  plan  such  scraps  away. 
Whose  narrow  bounds  would  not  th'  expense  repay. 
Should  you  command  the  wreathing  mound  t'explore. 
Each  frequent  winding  of  the  sedgy  shore. 
Lastly,  as  nature  points,  direct  the  drain 
Where  springy  uplands  skirt  the  marshy  plain. 

Thus  mark'd  the  limits  of  a  spacious  field. 
The  gleaming  axe  your  vig'rous  lab'rers  wield; 
Beneath  repeated  strokes  the  Cypress  groans; 
The  falling  Oak  his  timeless  fate  bemoans; 
In  his  vast  bulk  the  Tupelo  trusts  in  vain. 
The  tranchent  steel  divides  his  spungy  grain. 
Yet  sever'd  from  the  root  that  gave  them  birth. 
His  tow'ring  honours  still  disdain  the  earth. 
And  aged  vines,  that  neiglib'ring  trees  uphold. 
In  screw-like  wreaths  his  quiv'ring  boughs  infold. 
Whilst  streams  of  seeming  anguish  bathe  his  siQes, 
As  limb  from  limb  the  woodman's  arm  divides. 
Thus  when  some  stag,  t'escape  pursuing  hounds, 
O'er  lawns  and  downs  with  rapid  fleetness  bounds, 
Stop'd  by  a  hedge  impervious  in  his  way. 
Awhile  he  rests,  and  holds  the  chase  at  bay. 
Till,  prompted  by  despair,  he  vainly  tries. 
With  his  last  effort,  o'er  its  tops  to  rise; 
But  springs,  alas,  too  short — entangling  thorns 
Hold  him  suspended  by  his  branchy  horns; 
Adown  his  cheeks  so  rolls  the  silent  tear. 
Whilst  famish'd  hounds  his  living  members  tear. 

Nor  should  the  grove  yet  undistinguish'd,  feel 
The  heedless  fury  of  the  woodman's  steel. 
But  let  his  hatchet  all  its  force  confine 
To  form  an  avenue  along  each  line. 
In  which  no  tree,  however  priz'd,  you  save; 
E'en  reeds  and  vines  must  meet  one  common  grave. 
When  all-consuming  fire  vast  piles  shall  seize 
Of  limbs  dissever'd,  heap'd  on  parent  trees. 

This  task  accomplish'd,  round  your  field  you  frame 
A  trench,  two  cubits  wide,  it»  depth  the  same. 
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By  which  a  two-fold  service  is  supply'd, 
Th'ejected  earth  repels  each  common  tide; 
AVhilst  in  the  trench  your  future  ramparts  find, 
A  firmer  base  by  strong  ingraftment  join'd. 
As  when  some  gard'ner  bids  a  savage  root 
Bend  with  a  mellower  load  of  alien  fruit, 
Clasp'd  in  th'  embraces  of  tlie  wounded  rind. 
The  stranger  bud's  adoptively  conibin'd. 

Hence  twice  twelve  feet,  on  either  side,  you  delve 
A  ditch,  full  six  feet  deep,  it  wideness  twelve — 
And  scarce,  ere  now,  have  you  begun  to  prove 
How  hard  the  task,  to  subjugate  the  grove. 

What  tho'  huge  trees,  laid  prostrate  by  your  hand, 
Tow'ring  in  smoke,  have  dark'n'd  half  the  land! 
Still  their  tenacious  roots  their  rights  defend 
And  wide  and  deep  these  nether  limbs  extend; 
In  vain  the  hoe,  in  vain  the  spade  is  try'd. 
In  vain  the  mattock,  would  those  roots  divide; 
The  axe  alone,  with  many  a  painful  stroke 
Umpttrs  the  cypress,  and  unprongs  the  oak; 
And  slow  the  ditches  parts,  with  endless  toil. 
The  rooty  fragments  from  th'adhesive  soil. 
The  roots,  high-pil'd,  await  consuming  fires; 
The  mould  to  swell  the  rising  bank  retires; 
Where  youths  and  females  to  receive  it  stand. 
And  form  the  sloping  dyke  with  plastic  hand. 
But  lo!  ere  half  the  needful  depth  you  gain. 
Quick  gushing  streams  o'erflow  th'unfinished  drain! 
No  mure  your  lab'rers  see  their  strokes  to  aim; 
Chills  shake  their  limbs,  and  cramps  distort  their 

fraine; 
Unless  some  sluice,  or  floodgates,  valves  allow 
The  waters,  to  their  parent  stream  to  flow; 
Till  rising  tides,  by  Cynthia  backwards  roll'd, 
With  outward  weight  th'obedient  gates  refold. 

Soon  as  the  shelving  ditch,  and  sloping  mound. 
On  ev'ry  side  the  leaguer'd  grove  surround. 
To  fell  the  deslin'd  wood  your  lab'rers  throng. 
Whose  fate  might  thus  be  told  in  pagan  song. 
"The  brandish'd  axe  the  weeping  Dryad  sees. 
And  flies  reluctant  from  her  falling  trees; 
Whilst  raging  V'ulcan,  with  unequal  pace, 
Pursues  the  Sylvan  Nymph  of  Nereus'  race. 
Now  on  the  river's  oozy  brink  she  stands, 
Now  clasps  in  woe,  now  suppliant  lifts  her  hands; 
Or  frantic,  from  disorder'd  ringlets  tears 
Her  faded  garlands,  mix'd  with  auburn  hairs. 
Now  to  the  Nereids  of  the  flood  she  cries. 
Now  to  Diana  lifts  her  tearful  eyes. 
"Bright  virgin  Goddess!  sister  nymphs!"  she  said, 
"Hear  and  protect  a  heav'n-descended  maid. 
Whose  fate  impending,  impious  men  conspire, 
Leagu'd  with  the  unrelenting  God  of  fire! 
If  e'er  within  my  cool  retreats  you  lay. 
And  bath'd  inobvious  to  the  God  of  day. 
Lend!  lend  your  aid,  to  save  that  lov'd  abode 
From  hands  profane,  and  th'all-consuming  God!" 
The  suppliant  nymph,  the  huntress  Goddess  hears. 
And  pitying  Nereids  mingle  kindred  tears. 
Then  seek  united,  the  Cerulean  plain. 
To  court  his  aid  whose  trident  shakes  the  main. 
Nor  long  in  vain  the  queen  of  night  implores; 
With  ready  waves  lie  swept  his  western  shores. 
Exulting  Nereids  in  the  front  appear. 
And  stormy  Eurus  blusters  in  the  rear. 
Whilst  wlielming  billows  lead  their  monarch's  way. 
And  far  beyond  their  wonted  limits  stray; 
Seeking  the  flaming  wood  with  foaming  rage. 
Impatient  with  the  Lemnean  God  t'engage; 
Who  safe  behind  the  clay  built  rampart  stands. 
In  bold  defiance  of  the  wat'ry  bands. 
In  vain  each  nymph,  with  lab'ring  sinews,  strove 
To  pour  her  u'rn,  and  quench  the  crackling  grove; 
In  vain  the  Tritons  heave  their  frothy  waves; 
Th'  unshaken  mound  their  bootless  fury  braves; 
Defended  by  the  warrior  maid  unseen, 
Victorious  Liber,  and  the  Ear-crown'd  Queen; 
Who  view  the  op'ning  scene  with  fav'ring  eyes. 
Whence  future  tribute  to  their  Fanes  shall  rise. 


Great  Jove  himself  th'immortal  strife  beholds, 
And  thus  th'unerring  rolls  of  fate  unfolds. 

"Know!  Queen  of  Night,  and  Brother  of  the  main, 
Ye  war,"  he  said,  "against  these  walls  in  vain: 
For  now  the  Fates  and  pow'rful  gods  agree 
To  guard  that  work  of  human  industry. 
But  learn,  ye  heav'nly  pow'rs,  nymphs  of  the  flood. 
And  you,  fair  Dryad  of  yon  flaming  wood, 
A  time  shall  come,  not  iar  remov'd  by  fate. 
When  trenrbling  sacrilege  shall  feel  your  hate. 
A  pitying  ear  from  him  who  rules  the  wind. 
Your  story "d  wrongs,  sad  Sylvan  Maid,  shall  find. 
Mov'd  by  your  tale,  he  opes  his  caverns  dire. 
Whence  rushing  blasts  t'avenge  your  cause  conspire. 
His  aid  the  wave-compelling  Monarch  joins. 
And  Cynthia's  oib  with  ruddy  vengeance  shines. 
I  see  the  waves  like  snow-crown'd  mountains  rise. 
Whose  whit'ning  summits  emulate  the  skies. 
As  erst  the  giant  sons  of  Terra  strove 
To  shake  the  adamantine  throne  of  Jove!" 

Nor  yet,  tho'  pow'rful  banks  the  tides  repel. 
And  Sol's  bright  rays  the  chilling  damps  exhale, 
Scarce  half  subdu'd  by  man,  doth  the  rude  soil, 
W^ith  plenteous  crops,  repay  the  planter's  toil. 
From  massy  roots  luxuriant  scions  rise. 
Beneath  whose  shade  the  gift  of  Ceres  dies: 
And  oft  betwixt,  in  pools,  the  waters  lie. 
When  bursting  clouds  obscure  the  azure  sky. 
Or  else  those  roots  an  equal  flow  withstand, 
WHien  parching  heats  the  rivers  aid  demand, 
Till  frequent  drains  divide  the  level'd  fields. 
And  the  last  stump  to  painful  labour  yields. 

Scarce  toil  less  arduous  inland-swamps  demand, 
W'here  fetid  water  stagnates  o'er  the  land; 
And  various  Oaks,  with  Cypress  mix'd,  arise 
In  rival  grandeur,  tow'ring  to  the  skies, 
Battalion'd  close,  as  where  the  vale  receives 
The  river,  struggling  with  recoiling  waves. 

With  equal  labour  here,  the  ditch  and  mound 
Must  part  the  level  from  the  rising  ground. 
By  this  the  springs  and  upland  floods  are  drain'd; 
By  that  the  needful  wat'ry  store  retain'd; 
And  where,  with  near  approach,  the  heights  curtail 
The  level  surface  of  the  winding  vale,  _ 
The  pressive  weiglit  of  copious  reservoirs. 
An  ampler  base  and  loftier  mounds  requires; 
From  whence,  the  water  skilfully  suppiy'd. 
Rivals  the  merits  of  the  refluent  tide. 

The  mounds  completed,  loftier  woods  laid  low. 
The  current  stem'd,  the  stagnum  taught  to  flow. 
The  smaller  boughs  and  slender  reeds  consign'd 
To  greedy  flame,  that  spreads  before  the  wind; 
The  husbandman  regards,  with  thought  profound, 
The  vast  dismember'd  trunks  that  load  the  ground. 
And  deigns,  from  out  the  mighty  mass  to  choose 
A  few  of  special  worth,  for  rural  use. 
First  the  tall  Cypress  for  the  saw  ordains, 
Whose  lasting  wood  thro'  ages  sound  remains; 
The  taper  ash,  whose  free  and  thready  grain. 
The  riving  wedge,  with  ease,  divides  in  twain; 
With  oaks  of  smaller  growth,  his  cares  dispense. 
To  form  the  rail,  and  weave  the  wreathed  fence." 
Whilst  those  of  larger  size,  more  priz'd  he  saves. 
To  guard  his  future  crops  in  bended  staves; 
Or  from  their  sides  the  bark  astringent  tears. 
To  tan  the  ample  hides  of  slaughler'd  steers. 
But  Liquidambers,  that  could  lately  vie 
With  all  the  grove  lo  captivate  the  eye, 
Stript  of  their  honours  in  the  gen'ral  spoil, 
He  dooms  the  base  of  some  ignoble  pile; 
With  Tupilos  and  Maples,  trees  despis'd 
By  builders,  but  by  sculpture's  artists  priz'd. 
Who  would  the  soft  obedient  wood,  beneath 
The  magic  chisel,  till  it  seems  to  breathe — 
With  many  a  tree  of  high  botanic  fame. 
Are  all  resign'd  unpitying  to  the  flame. 


•  A  particular  kind  of  fence  commonly  called  worm 
fence. 


Nor  yet  the  patient  ox  and  gen'rous  steed. 
The  armed  plough  thro'  yielding  furrows  lead; 
But  trenches,  winding  as  the  roots  oppose. 
The  busy  lab'rer  forms  w-ith  sounding  hoes; 
For  vain  thattempt — else  well  bestow'd  the  toil. 
To  wrench  the  stubborn  tenants  from  the  soil. 
Till  restless  time,  with  unremitting  hand. 
Shall  mix  their  mould'ring  fragments  with  the  land. 
— To  works  like  ours  the  Belgian  owes  the  plain 
That  smiles  with  Ceres,  where  once  rag'd  the  main; 
And  labour  such  to  Elb  and  Jl'escr  gave 
The  rampir'd  mead  snatch'd  from  the  northern  wave. 

Nor  to  Europa's  active  sons  alone. 
Those  works  of  painful  industry  were  known — 
Whilst  yet,  thro' swamps,  th'European  savage  stray'd. 
Rude  as  the  brute  whose  fur  his  limbs  array'd; 
The  light  of  reason,  like  the  light  of  day. 
Gave  the  tlicn  favour'd  east  its  earliest  ray. — 

Bless'd  light  of  reason!  that  first  led  the  hand 
Of  humanizing  Man  to  till  the  land; 
The  ruthless  tmmor  to  the  plouQ:hman  chang'd; 
The  olive  planted  where  the  spoiler  rang'd; 
Bade  the  bank'd  marsh  give  riches  to  Calhai, 
And  Ganges  thro'  unwonted  channels  stray! 
Then  Indius,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates  own'd 
The  pow'r  of  man,  whose  arts  their  fury  bound; 
Then  rose  those  works  of  matchless  industry. 
Which  JViliis,  time  and  barb'rous  Hordes  defy. 
Tho'  noH',alas!  since  anarchy  prevails. 
Once  more  Chaldea's  rivers  waste  her  vales. — 
Enough,  my  Muse!  those  wat'ry  plains  delight 
Not  long  the  eye!  again  direct  thy  flight 
To  gayer  scenes;  whose  sloping  fields  require 
No  artful  trench,  to  make  the  floods  retire; 
Bui  limpid  streams  of  murm'ring  brooks  are  roll'd 
'Twist  banks  of  fragrance,  over  sands  of  gold. 
Delightful  scenes!  by  nature  sure  design'd 
For  taste's  quick  eye,  and  fancy's  sportive  mind! 

What  if  our  sands  are  golden  but  to  view? 
We  envy  not  the  treasures  of  Peru! 

Here  o'er  his  hoard  no  lazy  mizer  bends. 
But  competence  on  industry  attends. 
Here  sage  philosophy  shall  love  to  dwell 
With  contemplation  in  the  log- built  cell; 
And  here,  in  future  time,  the  western  muse. 
Shall  paint  the  charms  of  nature  which  she  views; 
And,  happy  privilege,  adorn  her  song 
With  ev"ry  polish'd  grace  of  Albion's  tongue. 
Whilst  thro'  the  lay  that  noble  frenzy  glows. 
Which  poesy's  bright  dawn  alune  bestows, 
Ere  Rules  fastidious  free-born  Genius  tame. 
And  cold  refinement  damps  the  heav'nly  flame. 

Hark  how  the  vales  and  echoing  hills  resound; 
As  the  sharp  axe  inflicts  the  frequent  wound. 
Ere  to  its  fate  the  upright  poplar  bends. 
And  crashing  loud  to  trembling  earth  descends; 
Or  Liquidambers,  thickly  clump'd.that  rise 
Graceful  with  fragrant  leaves  and  stately  size; 
Yet  deem'd,  tho'  high  in  beauty's  rank  they  stand. 
By  Farmers,  the  mere  lumber  of  the  land; 
Nor  has  the  Planter,  or  Mechanic,  yet 
Found  for  what  use  the  worthless  timber's  fit. 
To  which  cv'n_^re  denies  the  cheerful  blaze. 
But  on  its  listless  bulk  reluctant  preys; 
Nor  do  its  ashes  salts  nutricious  yield, 
Uut  whiten  with  insipid  flakes  the  field. 

Not  so,  when  oaks  high  pil'd  receive  the  fire. 
In  golden  pyramids  hot  flames  aspire,  , 

Yielding  rich  ashes,  that  dispcrs'd  around. 
To  vegetation  stimulate  the  ground; 
But  where  by  sluggards  left,  in  heaps  they  lie, 
The  acrid  salts  all  pow'r  of  growth  defy. 
With  Liquidambers,  Sycamours*  demand 
The  vigorous  eff'ortsof  the  wood-man's  hand; 
Whose  limbs  gigantic  like  new  forests  rise. 
When  low  on  earth  the  prostrate  parent  lies. 

(To  lie  cuntiinicd.) 


*  Button  wood — there  are  no  Sycamours  in  the  U.  S. 
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THE  SKASON. 

Now  approaches  "the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
year,"  wheu  every  field  and  every  tree  brings  forth, 
and  the  forests  resume  their  foliage. — The  disciples  of 
St.  Tammany,  call  the  month  of  May,  the  monlh  of 
flowers,  but  since  the  hessian  Hy  has  taken  up  its  long 
sojourn  with  us,  it  is  known  among  agriculturists  as 
the  month  of  quakes  and  fears;  for  from  the  23th  of 
April,  to  the  15th  or  '20ih  of  May,  the  great  spring 
ravages  of  the  hessian  lly  are  comtnitted. 

We  are  now  through  the  winter  and  have  passed 
all  the  perils  of  that  season  not  unhurl,  but  much 
worsted.  The  heaving  lands,  every  where,  have  no 
crop  at  all  on  them — all  porous  lands  that  were  seed- 
ed in  wheat  are  much  injured. — On  the  well  dressed, 
tenacious  lands,  the  crop  looks  flattering.  It  was  not 
rationally  to  be  e.xpected  that  this  could  have  been  a 
great  crop  year  of  wheat — for  when  we  consider  the 
extraordinary  wetness  of  the  last  autumn  at  seeditig 
time  the  retarded  period  at  which  the  wheat  general- 
ly was  put  in — and  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
lands  to  receive  the  crop,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
tliat  this  could  have  been  a  productive  year  in  wheat; 
and  so  it  will  turn  out — ^particular  farms  may  make  a 
good  crop — but  generally,  the  crop  cannot  be  abun- 
dant. It  may  be  a  good  grass  and  Indian  corn  year, 
and  probably  will  be — indeed  the  farmers  stand  great- 
ly in  need  of  a  good  crop  of  Indian  corn,  for  corn  has 
never  been  so  scarce  with  us  as  it  is  now  since  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  when  it  sold 
for  eight  and  ten  dollars  a  barrel.  There  will  be  but 
little  corn  sold  from  the  Kaslern  Shore  comparatively 
this  spring  or  summer.  An  early  and  abundant  crop, 
of  green  clover  will  relieve,  in  some  degree,  the  wants 
of  giain  for  stock — but  bread  must  be  high,  for  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  spare  one  twentieth  of  our  usual 
supply  to  others. — Euston  Gazette. 

The  only  remedy  for  all  diseases,  is  to  be  above  the 
fear  of  death. 


^mM  IS'A^IiEMW, 


iMS 


Baltimore,  Fkid-^y,  April  15,  18J1. 


Improvement  of  Corn. — The  Editor  of  tbe  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  has  been  several  years  in  the  habit  of 
improving  corn  by  crossing  different  varieties,  with 
decided  advantage.  If  he  has  a  variety  with  small 
ears,  which  he  deems  good  in  other  respects,  he  plants 
it  in  the  rows  with  another  kind  with  large  ears,  that 
flowers  at  the  same  time4  and,  at  the  lime  of  the  tas- 
sels appearing,  carefully  cuts  away  the  male  flowers 
(or  tassels)  of  the  large  eared  kind.  By  this  opera- 
tion, large  ears  are  produced  of  the  small  eared  kind. 
There  are  some  kinds  of  early  corn,  which,  thouo-h 
excellent  in  other  respects  for  green  corn,  are  very 
much  injured  by  the  coloring  matter  of  their  red  cobs. 
This  he  atlempted  to  remedy  last  summer  by  trans- 
ferring the  corn  from  the  red  to  the  white  cob  in  the 
same  way,  and  he  thinks  with  success.  He  planted 
some  of  the  red  cob  Tuskarora, — which  he  thinks  the 
best  early  green  corn,  in  the  rows  with  the  largest 
eared  white  cob  sugar  corn  he  could  find,  about  half 
and  half.  As  the  tassels  of  the  sugar  corn  made  their 
appearance,  he  carefully  cut  them  away,  leaving  the 
whole  to  be  supplied  by  tbe  pollen  from  the  tassels  or 
male  fiowcrs;,  of  the  red  cob  Tuskarora.  The  result 
was,  he  had  the  Tuskarora  corn  on  the  white  cob  of 
the  sugar  corn,  as  he  desired.  From  his  experiments 
the  Editor  concludes,  that  any  variety  of  corn  may  at 
pleasure,  thus  be  transferred  to  the  cob  of  any  other 
variety  that  flowers  at  the  same  time;  and  that  if  a 
large  eared  kind  can  be  found  that  flowers  at  the  pro 
per  time,  the  smallest  eared  kind  may  be  made  to 
produce  large  ears  by  the  above  process.  He  has  not 
extended  his  experiments  to  the  improvement  of  the 
cob  uf  field  corn;  but,  has  no  doubt,  that,  by  the  same 


process,  the  thick  cob  of  some  kinds  may  be  improv" 
ed.  Suppose  the  thick  cob  kind  W(;re  planted  in  th^ 
row  with  some  cjther  that  usually  has  a  small  cob, 
and  the  tassels  of  the  latter  cut  off  as  above  directed, 
would  not  the  desired  variety  of  corn  be  obtained  on 
the  small  cob? 


De  Rustica  will  appear  in  the  next  number,  as 
also  the  article  from  "A  Subscriber,"  on  hogs  and  pork. 

With  anticipations  of  the  greatest  utility  to  Agri- 
culture, as  connected  with  Education,  we  announce 
to  our  readers  that  Mr.  F.  A.  Ismar,  of  the  Fellen- 
berg  School  at  Hofwyl,  (whose  lectures  lately  de- 
livered at  Georgetown,  D.  C  we  commence  pub- 
lishing in  this  number.)  proposes  to  develope  that 
system  in  all  its  practical  branches  which  are  adapted 
to  the  U.  States,  at  Bolton  farm,  near  Bristol,  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  following  article  from  the  founder  of  the 
School  at  Bolton,  is  copied  from  the  Bucks  county 
Intelligencer. 

We  publish  the  following  article  with  pleasure. — 
We  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  read  with  that  degree  of 
interest,  which  the  important  subject  of  education  ap- 
pears to  e.Kcite.   We  hope  the  school  at  Bolton  Farm, 
may  flourish  under  the  fostering  care  of  Mr.  Morris, 
and  that  public  favor  will  be  enlisted  in  its  behalf. 
(From  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania.) 
FELLENBERG  SCHOOL. 
To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Reshler:— 

I  particularly  appreciate  your  kindness  in  sending 
me  No.  14,  vol.  vi.  of  "the  Register."  Its  whole 
contents  are  very  interesting,  and  its  views  of  the 
Fellenberg  System  of  education,  are  correct,  in  esti- 
mating the  difficulty  of  procuring  (lualified  instructors 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  rural 
economies,  without  which,  a  just  estimate  cannot  be 
made  of  the  attainable  excellence  of  the  plan  in  its 
whole  extent:  the  difficulty  though  admitted  to  be 
great,  is  not  deemed  insurmountable,  and  is  expected 
to  be  supplied  in  due  time  at  Bolton,  where,  in  the 
interim,  the  classical  institution,  connected  with  use- 
ful rural  exercises,  is  in  successful  operation. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  intended  introduction  of 
the  system  in  the  state  of  Virginia  also,  on  the  farm 
of  Richard  K.  Meade,  near  Winchester.  Mr.  Meade 
is  well  known  throughout  the  United  States,  as  a 
most  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  industrious  farmer, 
his  flock  of  sheep  improved  by  his  particular  and  pa- 
tient attention  for  many  years,  has  attained  an  almost 
unrivalled  excellence,  as  well  for  the  quality  and 
quantity,  as  for  the  peculiar  .adaptation  of  its  fleece 
to  our  manufactures.  I  have  read  in  the  W'inchester 
Republican  of  the  17th  of  September,  the  proposed 
plan  of  his  institution,  which,  although  its  exclusion 
of  classical  learning,  will,  in  my  opinion,  limit  its  ge- 
neral utility,  it  will  probably  be  not  the  less  useful  to 
that  numerous  portion  of  our  citizens,  whose  course 
of  instruction  is  restricted  by  circumstances,  to  a  very 
kw  years. 

In  the  Institution  at  Bolton,  I  think  I  can  perceive 
evident  indications  of  the  importance  of  those  impres- 
sions, which  are  made  on  the  minds  of  boys,  by  a 
substitution  of  useful  rural  pursuits,  and  rational 
pleasures,  for  the  rude,  vulgar,  and  vicious  propensi- 
ties, produced  by  a  familiarity  with  the  scenes  so 
constantly  presented  in  city  life. 

Should  the  system  proposed  be  introduced  into 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
and  by  individual  exertion  only,  I  have  little  doubt  of 
its  beneficial  influence  soon  recommending  it  to  our 
state  and  national  governments,  and  finally  produce  a 
change  in  the  character  of  our  whole  rural  population. 
In  Pennsylvania,  this  portion  of  the  people,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  deplorably  ignorant,  and  is  especially 
deficient  in  the  doctrines,  discipline,  and  habits, 
which  can  only  be  taught,  or  acquired  in  early  life, 
so  as  to  be  any  security  for  character  in  mature  age. 


The  formation  of  good  and  regular  habits  in  youth, 
and  the  preservatiun  of  pure  imaginations,  are  per- 
haps, the  most  valuable  parts  in  every  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  these  arc  more  likely  to  be  produced,  and 
confirmed,  by  the  simplicity,  and  utility  of  rural  pur- 
suits, and  associations,  than  by  the  artificial  manners, 
the  fashions,  and  the  follies  of  city  life.  As  a  ship  is 
the  only  school  for  the  formation  of  sailors,  so  are 
fields  and  gardens,  for  forming  the  habits,  and  acquir- 
ing the  knowledge  necessary  I'or  a  farmer,  as  well  as 
the  tastes  and  inclinations  requisite  for  every  indivi- 
dual whose  intended  residence,  in  whatsoever  station, 
is  the  country.  By  an  association  of  learned  men  at 
Hofwyl,  Mr.  Fellenberg  has  combined  the  advanta- 
ges of  city  intelligence,  with  the  leisure  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  exemption  from  the  interruptions  to  which 
all  are  subject  in  populous  cities.  This  combination 
of  talents  and  time  is  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
the  mind,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  heart,  surround- 
ed by  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Switzerland,  with 
more  effect  than  can  be  produced,  amidst  the  tumult 
and  distractions  of  general  society,  where  every  day, 
and  almost  every  hour,  produces  some  scene  or  ex- 
citement, unfavorable  to  intellectual  and  moral  ad- 
vancement. 

I  insert  in  a  note*  some  references  to  publications 
explanatory  of  the  system  of  Fellenberg,  by  writers 
of  distinguished  discernment,  and  of  the  highest  at- 
tainments, which  you  may  deem  perhaps  worth  pre- 
serving in  the  Register,  at  this  period  of  zeal  and  in- 
quiry on  the  all  important  subject  of  education. 

Your  obedient  servant.  A.  M. 


To  Mr.  Smith, 

Editor  of  the  American  Farmer: 
Sear  Sir, — I  send  you  for  distribution  a  box  of  wild 
rice,  from  Green  Cay,  which  I  have  just  received  from 
our  friend  Jacob  B.  Garber,  Esq.  Will  you  do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  accompany  this  notice  with  an  abstract  of  what 
has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  this  grain,  at  page  1 16, 
vol.  11,  and  elsewhere.  Hoping  that  it  may  prove 
valuable,  as  there  suggested,  to  the  Atlantic  states, 
and  with  best  wishes  for  increased  patronage  to  my 
old  Journal,  which  improves  in  your  hands, 

I  remain  yours,  J.  S.  S. 

Columbia,  Pa.  Jlpril  11, 1831. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Skinner,  P.  M. 

Dear  Sir, — As  a  trifling  remuneration  for  the  many 
favours  you  have  conferred  on  me,  and  still  do,  by 
transmitting  rare  seeds,  I  now  send  you  a  small  quan- 
tity of  seeds,  of  the  much  sought  after  Zizania  Aqua- 
tica,  or  Wild  Rice — I  have  been  enabled  to  do  so 
through  the  politeness  of  Col.  Stambaugh,  Indian 
agent  at  Green  Bay,  and  his  friend  Henry  Carpenter, 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Such  men  who  enrich  their  country 
with  plants  useful  to  the  human  race,  ought  to  be  re- 
membered by  their  country  with  grateful  hearts, 
while  the  earth  brings  forth  a  plant. 

*  Listc  des  Ecrits  qui  ont  paru  sur  Hofwyl. 

Les  Lettrcs  do  M  de  Fellenberg  a  M.  C.  Pictet  de 
Geneve.  Biblithcquc  Britanneque  des  Mois.  Noveni. 
and  Decern.  1807. 

Lettres  de  M.  le  General  Vial,  Ambassadeur  de 
France  en  Suisse  avec  M.  C.  Pictet  sur  Ic  nieine  objet. 

Lettre  de  M.  Guateron  a  M.  C.  Pictet  sui-  la  fete  ce- 
lebree  a  Hofwyl  le  2i:  Mars,  1807.  Bibliotheque  Britt. 
No.  292. 

Coup  d'ceil  de  M.  Gauteron  snr  rinfluencc  morale 
qu'exercera  Testablissement  d'Hofwyl  sur  la  rnasse  du 
people. 

Itapport  presente  a  son  M.  I'Empereur  Alexandre 
par  S.  E.  le  Cometo  de  Capo  d'Istria  sur  Hofwyl.  Oc- 
tobr.  I8H. 

Rapport  sur  le  meme  objet  par  M.  A.  Rengger  cidc- 
vant  Ministre  de  I'lnterieurde  la  Republique  Helverti- 
que. 

Notice  sur  les  establissements  de  Hofwyl  par  M.  V. 
E.  B.  Crud.  Quarterly  Review,  No.  38,  for  December 
1818,  and  Eiliri.  Review,  No.  LXI.  Dec.  1818. 
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I  must  request  you  to  share  the  seeds  with  Mr.  G. 
B.  Smith,  who  has  by  your  request  kindly  sent  me_ 
some  valuable  seeds.  If  you  have  never  seen  any  of 
it  before,  you  will  be  much  disappointed  by  its  appear- 
ance, at  least  1  was  so,^I  am  unable  to  account  lor 
its  ever  having  received  the  name  of  wild  rice;  it 
bears  no  resemblance  to  rice  whatever,  except  growing 
in  the  water.  Respectfully,  yours,  &,c. 

Jacob  B.  Garber. 

The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  will  take 
pleasure  in  distributing  the  wild  rice,  kindly  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Skinner  for  that  purpose.  For  a  very  in- 
teresting description  of  wild  rice,  the  reader  is  refer- 
red to  page  10,  No.  2,  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Farmer,  and  to  the  following  article.  We  are  fearful 
that  this  grain  will  not  thrive  in  either  southern  cli- 
mates or  salt  marshes;  but  it  richly  deserves  a  trial, 
and  we  hope  those  who  can  give  the  experiment  a 
thorough  trial  will  apply  for  it.  We  propose  distri- 
buting it  in  parcels  of  half  an  ounce  each;  but  any 
gentleman  disposed  to  bestow  extra  attention  upon  it, 
and  favour  us  with  the  result,  may  obtain  one  or  two 
ounces — we  have  only  about  eight  ounces. 

WILD  RICE. 

We  are  indebted  to  Col.  Stambaugh,  Indian  agent 
at  Green  Bay,  for  the  following  notice  of  this  singu- 
lar vegetable.  Colonel  Stambaugh  has  left  with  the 
editor  a  small  quantity  of  this  rice,  which  will  be 
distributed  to  persons  who  may  desire  to  experiment 
en  its  culture. — Would  it  not  grow  on  the  margin  of 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal? — U.  S.  Tel. 

It  is  found  in   nearly  all  the  streams  and   marshes 
north  of  the  forty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude. 
I  have  not  ascertained  that  it  is  peculiar  to  any  parti- 
cular kind  of  soil,  but  grows  most  luxuriously  in  still, 
sluggish  streams,  with  bottoms  having  a  proportion  of 
sand  and  loam.     Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
its  history  at  Green   Bay,  believe  it  to  be  a  biennial 
plant,  requiring  the  period  of  two  years  from  the  fall 
of  the  seed  to  bring  it  to  maturity — but  the  Indians 
pronounce  it  to  be  an  annual  plant — the  old   chiefs, 
who  are  now  with  me,  are  firm  in  this  belief,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness   of  their  opinion. 
That  it  grows  froin  the  seed  and  not  from  the  i-oo(,  all 
appear  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.     The  stalk  is  from 
four  to  fifteen   feet  in  length,  depending   upon   the 
depth  of  the  water,  to  which  element,  I   believe,  its 
growth  is  exclusively  confined — shortest  stocks,  it  is 
said,  generally  yield  the  most  grain.     I  have  seen  it 
in  Treat  abundance,  in   water  from   three  to  ten   feet 
deep.     The  Indians  harvest  their  tice  on  Fox  river 
and  its  tributary  streains  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  further  north,  proportionably  earlier.   In  the 
47th  degree  of  north  latitude  it  is  ripe,  when  it  is  but 
shooting  into  heads  at  Green   Bay,  about  two  and   a 
half  degrees  south  of  that  point. 

The  mode  pursued  by  the  Indians  in  gathering 
their  rice  is  qnile  diverting.  Two  or  three  of  them 
take  a  canoe,  and  as  one  paddles  it  through  the  rice, 
the  others  lieni  the  stalks  into  the  canoe  and  beat  off 
the  grain  with  small  sticks;  in  this  way  they  collect 
their  load  in  a  few  minutes.  It  grows  so  luxuriantly 
in  Fox  river,  near  the  portage  of  the  Ouisconsin,  that 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  the  channel  for  small 
boats,  although  it  is  a  fine  navigable  stream.  The 
portage  between  the  Fox  and  Ouisconsin  rivers  is 
only  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  Yet  I  believe  there 
is  not  a  stalk  of  rice  to  be  found  in  the  Ouisconsin. 
I  have  not  heard  this  circumstance  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted tor;  the  Fox  river,  you  know,  flows  into  the 
Lake,  and  the  Ouisconsin  into  the  Mississippi. 


country,  6.75a6.874;  Alexand'a,  6.T6  a  6.8Ti;  Freder- 
icksburg 6.50  a ;  Peleisg6.50  a  6.62;  Rye  Flour, 

.1.81^3  4  00;  Indian  Meal, per  bbl.  — a  3  15;  perhhd. 

a  n.OO      Grain,  Wheat,  North,  I.3T  a  1.40;  Vir. 

1.35  a  1.31;  Rye,  North,  81  a  — ;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  —  a 
15;  Barley,  80  a  81;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .31  a  .35; 
Peas,  white, dry,  1  bu.  5.  Beans,  1  bu.  1.00  a  8.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.50  a  9.25;  prime  6.50  a  6.25; 
cargo4.62i  a  5.00;  Butter,  N.  York,  12^  a  16;shipping, 
Sail;  Lard,1i.  a  .9;  Pork,  mess  bbl.  14.00  a  14.15; 
prime  10.50  a  11.00. 


WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  UEED, 

Commksion    Merchant,  JVo.  195,  Ballimwe  street, 

Devotes  particular  attention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  wool,  (if  offered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman  &  Co.  Baltimore. 

J}pril  15. 


BAIiTIXftORi:   FKICIIS  CUBBEKT. 


Prkes  Current  in  JVew  i^ork,  April  9. 
Beeswax,  yellow   22a23.  Cotton.  New  Orleans  .10 
a  .12;  Upland,  .8^3  .lOJ;     Alabama,  .8^  a  1 IJ.  Cotton 
Bajginj,  Hemp,yd.  18a20;  Flaxl2f,a  16;  f((ir,  Ame- 
rican, la  B. Flaxseed.  1  hush,  clean  . a. 

Flour,  N.   York,   bbl.  6.60  a  6.62;    Canal  6.25  a  1.814; 
Bait.  Hwd. St.  6.15  a  6.81—;  Rh'd.  city  mills  1.00  a 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED 
STORE. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  the  public  that  he  has 
the  following  articles  in  store  for  sale,  all  of  the  best 
materials,  faithfully  and  well  made,  viz. 

Gideon  Davis'  highly  approved  Patent  Ploughs  in 
all  their  variety— Davis'  ploughs  improved  as  more 
adapted  to  stiff  soils.  Bar  Share  and  Coulter  Ploughs 
improved.  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs,  Cultiva- 
tors for  Corn  and  Tobacco.  His  Patent  Cylindrical 
Straw  Cutters,  superior  toany  other  article  of  the  kind 
in  use,  also  Dutch  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Thresh- 
ing Machines,  an  assortment  of  Hoes,  Shovels,  and 
Spades,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  Cast  Steel  Axes, 
Wove  Wire,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  of  the  most  approved  kinds.  Also 
a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth's  Gar- 
den Seeds,  which  are  fresh,  and  of  prime  quality,  Clo- 
ver and  other  Grass  Seeds.  Fruit  and  ornamental 
Trees,  Bulbus  Roots,  Flowers,  &c.  furnished  to  order. 
Likewise  Peirson  &  Walker's  superior  Mule  and  Jenny 
Spindles.  J-  S.  EASTMAN. 

N.  B.  Plough  castings  kept  constantly  on  hand  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  worn  out,  also  all  kinds  of 
repairs  done  at  short  notice.  J-  S.  E. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Hall's  Letter  to  John  S.  Skinner. 

"The  straw  cutter  is  here,  and  in  operation,  and  a 
most  admirable  vwcldne  it  ii— the  best  1  have  ever  seen 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  1  am  truly  obliged  to  you 
lor  the  selection  of  the  machine,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Eastman  for  his  explanation  of  the  mode  of  keeping  it 
in  order."  CHAS.  HENRY  HALL,  Mit  York. 

THE  HIGH  BRED  IMPORTED  IMPROVED 

DURHAM  SHORT-HORNED  BULL 

BOLIVAR 

Will  be  at  Franklin,  on  the  Franklin  Turnpike  road, 
about  four  miles  from  Baltimore— during  the  months 
of  January,  February,  March  and  April  next. 

At  Epsom  farm,  near  Towsontown,  seven  and  a  half 
miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  York  Turnpike  road, 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August 
next;  and  at  Franklin,  in  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Terms.— Five  dollars,  to  be  sent  with  each  cow. 

This  Bull  was  selected  by  Mr.  Coates,  the  keeper  of 
the  Herd  Book,  without  limitation  of  cost,  and  was 
highly  valued  by  Colonel  Powcl,  who  considered  him 
in  form,  points,  and  pedigree,  equal  to  any  animal  to 
be  had  in  Great  Britain. 

Bolivar  is  red  and  white,  was  bred  by  J.  Whitaker, 
Esq.  England.  The  singular  neatness  of  his  shoulders, 
the  straightncss  of  his  back,  the  width  of  his  lorn,  the 
smalluess  of  his  head,  neck,  and  offal,  the  quickness  of 
liis  gait,  together  with  the  well  known  character  of 
his  family  as  dairy  stock,  render  him  one  of  the  most 
desirable  males  for  iinproving  our  neat  cattle  that  can 
in  any  country  be  found.  ..,.,.         /• 

The  committee  on  Neat  Cattle  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  reported  as 
their  opinion,  that  Bolivar  was  "the  hanihomest  and  liesl 
BuU  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  at  any  ojour  sAoto." 


Baltimore  Market. — There  has  been  a  trifling  de' 
cline  in  the  flour  and  grain  market.  In  flour,  however, 
there  is  little  doing,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  vessels 
for  its  transportation,  and  the  unfavorable  tenor  of  the 
last  foreign  news.  We  can  hear  of  no  sales  of  How- 
ard street  within  a  day  or  two  past.  The  wagon  price 
is  86.  We  have  taken  particular  pains  to  obtain  cor- 
rect quotations  of  wool,  having  found  our  former  quo- 
tations very  much  below  the  real  value  of  the  article. 
Wool  growers  are  particularly  referred  to  our  rates 
which  may  now  be  relied  on. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.50  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3^  a 
4.00;  brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,6.00  a  10.00;  yellow  and 
red, 8.00a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  al6. 00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a20.00.— Virginia,  4. 00.  a  5. 00. —Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  4.00  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  419  hhds.  Md.;  50  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  2  hhds.  North  Carolina — total  639  hhds. 

Floor — best  white   wheat  family,  $1.00  a  1.50 — 

super.  Howard-st.  6.25  a ;  city  mills,  6. —  a  — ; 

Susq.  6.25  a — ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.25;  Grain,  Md. 
red  wheat,  1.20  a  1.25;  white  do.  1.30  a  1.35,  Susq.  1.26  a 
1.28-CoRN,  white,  65  a  10-yellow  65  a  10-RvE,  60  a  63. 
Oats,  .33  a  34.  Beans,  90al  .00-Peas,  50n  60~Ci  over 
SEED5.00  (1  5.50-TiMOTHY,  2.00  a  2.50-ORCHARr  Grass 
1.50  a  1.15-Tall  Meadow  OatGrass  2.15 — Herd's,  15  a 
I.OO-Lucerne  30  a  31^  lb. — Barlet.  624 — Flaxseed 
1.25  a  1.30— Cotton,  \'a.  9  a  94— Louisiana  104  «  ^H 

— Alab.  9  a.  U — Tenn..9  a  .  10— -N.  Car..  9  a.  1 04 

Upland  94  a  104— Whiskey,  hhds  1st  p  28  a  —  ;in  bbls 

30  a  31 Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb. 23  a  .26 

washed,  .33  a  .31-crossed,.31  a  .42--three-quartcr.  42 
a  .45— full  do.  .45  a  .60,  accord'g  to  qual.-HEMP  Russia, 
ton,  $250  a -;  Country, dew-rotted.  64.  a  1c.  lb.- water- 
rotted,  .1  «8c. — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna  No.  1 ,  bbL 

—  a do.  trimmed,  1.00 — North  Carolina.  No.  1 

1.00 — Herrings,  Susquehanna  No.  I ,  bbl. a  

Mackerel, No.  1 ,6.314,  o6.50-No.2,  5.62a5.15-No.  3, 
3.50-Feathers,33  a -Plaster  Paris,  per  ton,  4.26  a  4.314, 
ground,  1 .314  a  —  bbl. -Iron, graypigforfoundriesper 

ton  30.00  a ;  high  pig,  for  forges,  per  ton,  26.00  a 

23.00;  bar,  Sus.,  per  ton,  80.00  a  85.00. — Prime  Beef 
on  the  hoof,  5.50  a  6.25— 0.ak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— 
Hickory,  4.60  a  4.75— Pine  2.00  a  2.25. 
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Emanuei.  Fellenberg's  Institcition,  at  HofwyU 
in  Swilzcrland,  in  two  Lectures,  delivered  in 
Geor<£i:tuwii,  D.  C.  by  F.  A.  IsMiR. 

second  lecture. 
Ladies  akd  Gentlemen: 

You  liave  heard  the  short  description  of  the  Fel- 
lenbergian  InstiliUion,  at  Hufwyl.  Let  us  examine 
how  to  apply  it  in  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 

There  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  which  has  a  na- 
tional education.  In  France,  there  was  a  time,  when 
the  necessity  of  such  an  educalion  was  felt,  and  the 
committee  of  public  wealth,  so  terrible  in  the  annals 
of  the  fir.st  part  of  the  P'rench  revolution,  issued  the 
plan  of  a  jXurmal  school.  The  execution  followed 
immediately  the  plan.  The  greatest  men  of  France 
have  been  pupils  of  that  school,  that  began  to  uphold 
means  which  had  seemed  impossible,  in  order  to  edu- 
cate patriots  and  great  citizens.  Napoleon  came  to 
the  height  of  power,  and  this  national  establishment 
was  replaced  by  that  of /ii«  lyceums  and  the  poly  tech- 
nique school,  then  preparing  soldiers,  devoted  to  the 
caprice  of  their  master,  the  emperor.  In  the  whole 
of  Europe  the  necessity  ot  education  is  felt,  but  the 
governments  acted  only  parsimoniously  for  instruction. 
Europe  is  rich  in  learned  men,  poor  in  citizens  who 
can  say  they  have  become  patriots  by  their  public 
education.  In  America,  the  old  Spanish  colonies  have 
but  changed  the  name — liberal  institutions  exist,  li- 
berty not;  for  the  people  have  not  been  prepared  for 
freedom  by  any  education  whatever.  The  adminis- 
tration is  still  in  the  same  disorder;  the  authorities 
are  still  easily  corrupted,  and  the  clergy  in  a  life  of 
moral  abjection,  have  still  the  same  influence;  police 
and  justice  exist  only  in  the  budget  of  finance  with 
large  sums,  and  national  education  is  equal  to  public 
instruction — that  is  to  say,  less  than  nolhins.  I  speak 
of  what  I  saw  and  not  by  hearsay.  In  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  and  the  government  mingle  not 
■with  ecclesiastical  affairs;  bu'  they  occupy  them- 
selves, also,  not  with  the  education,  and  only  with  the 
instruction  of  the  citizens;  and  in  this  concern  the  U. 
States  have  done  more  than  any  other  nation.  This 
public  instruction  is  the  most  brilliant  part  of  their 
administration  and  their  political  institutions,  and  yet 
how  much  remains  to  wish  for?  Educalion  is  the 
most  essential  of  all  political  powers.  But  a  widely 
extended  country,  and  a  sparse  population,  allow  us 
not  to  proceed  more  rapidly.  Therefore,  patriotic 
citizens  ought  to  co  operate  with  all  their  power  to 
extend  this  foundation  of  national  welfare,  and,  if  I 
judge  not  erroneously,  the  good  will  exists  so  to  do. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  establish  in  the  U.  States,  Fel- 
lenberg's system,  as  that  of  a  national  education?  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  it  is.  But  let  us  not  blind 
ourselves  by  heedless  fancies;  let  us  dwell  on  the 
reality,  and  examine  the  modifications,  which  that 
system  must  undergo  in  order  to  produce  in  the  U. 
States,  the  same  results  it  has  produced,  and  still 
continues  to  produce,  in  Europe.  In  this  examina- 
tion, I  shall  follow  the  order  admitted  in  the  first  lec- 
ture. 

Agriculture,  gentlemen,  is  the  only  foundation  of 
public  wealth,  and,  consequently,  a  national  education 
must  proceed  from  that  point.  Nature  herself  has 
directed  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  adopt  it. 
But  agriculture  in  the  U.  States  is  entirely  dift'erent 
from  that  of  Europe.  Whoever  would  introduce  the 
latter  into  this  country,  would  make  a  ruinous  calcu- 
lation; and  whoever  would  establish  an  institution  si- 
milar to  that  of  Hofwyl  cannot  succeed,  if  he  begins 
not  to  lake  the  plough  in  the  hand,  and  to  study 
practically  the  American  agriculture.  I  have  often 
heard  the  objection,  that  this  agriculture  is  at  present 
in  its  infancy,  particularly  in  the  West,  and  I  am 
aware  of  that.    But  in  order  to  improve  it,  gentle- 
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men,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  all  the  advantages 
and    disadvantages    of  what   ought   to   be   improved.  I 
After  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  existing  deficiency, 
it  will   be  possible  to  attempt  improvemeuls,  and  to  i 
bring  the  American  agriculture  where  the  European 
dwells,  to  the  highest  perfection. 

The  school  of  the  indigent  offers  more  matter  of 
observation.  In  the  VVehrly  school  at  Hofwyl  may 
be  seen  the  prototype  for  the  best  education  of  tlie 
poor,  and  the  agriculturist  in  general.  The  children 
are  retained  m  a  simple  career,  in  which  they  can 
live  comfortably,  satisfied  with  themselves  and  iheir 
employments — a  tendency  whose  high  importance 
cannot  be  doubted  in  political  concerns.  Odious  I'eel- 
ings  and  jealous  dispositions  are  destroyed  in  the  bud. 
In  this  course  of  instruction  no  useful  knowledge  is 
refused,  but  every  useless  information  rigidly  remov- 
ed. Mr.  Fellenberg  thinks  that  there  is  enough  to  do 
in  concentrating  their  edujation,  in  the  formation  of 
their  hearts  and  character,  in  upholding  the  laculties 
of  their  understandings,  and  the  abililies  of  their 
hands.  That  is  the  design  at  Hofwyl;  the  success  of 
more  than  twenty  years  proves  the  excellency  of 
the  means.  Mr.  Fellenberg  is,  indeed,  a  phenome- 
non. He  founded  an  establishment,  (with  few  pe- 
cuniary sacrifices,)  where  the  continual  object  is  to 
change  the  fate  of  forty  paupers.  Mr.  Fellenberg 
furnished  a  model  that  totally  and  partly  could  be 
copied.  Every  instructed  proprietor,  who  has  stu- 
died and  understood  the  aim  and  the  means  of  it,  can 
found  on  his  own  property,  a  school  for  the  poor,  and 
exercise  over  it  all  the  necessary  attention  to  secure 
its  success,  provided  he  possesses  force  of  character 
and  energy  of  mind.  The  school  fur  the  poor  at 
Hofwyl  has  certainly  all  the  advantages  of  public 
education;  but  education  and  instruction  have  there 
some  individuality,  that  can  be  done  by  W^ehrly  to- 
wards his  pupils;  because  the  course  of  education 
continues  fitteen  years,  the  circle  of  instruction  is  li- 
mited, and  the  number  of  pupils  proportioned  to  the 
faculties  of  the  instructor.  W^ehrly  gives,  generally, 
his  instruction  in  form  of  little  problems,  to  his  youn- 
ger brethren;  he  vies  with  them  to  find  the  first  so- 
lution; he  sounds  his  pupils  till  he  is  able  to  judge 
them.  He  departs  from  that  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  giving  to  every  one  the  exact  notion  of  the 
verities,  which  all  ought  to  know.  He  chooses  among 
the  means  which  present  themselves  to  his  mind, 
such  as  he  imagines  the  most  proper  to  uphold  the 
pupil's  intellectual  faculties,  when  receiving  the  in- 
struction he  wants.  I  request  you,  gentlemen,  to  ob- 
serve, that  I  found  my  assertion  "that  Wehrly  schools 
can  be  established  in  America,"  upon  the  fact,  that 
there  is  at  Hofwyl,  no  exclusive  method,  to  give  a 
special  account  ot;  and,  nevertheless,  there  is  in  that 
school  an  excellent  kind  of  proceeding,  that  a  good 
mind  can  understand,  and  every  intelligent  man 
learn,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  and  to 
study. — 1  believe  firmly,  that  the  great  success  at 
Hofwyl  in  education  and  instruction,  is  tlie  result  ol 
not  subinitling  an  exclusive  method,  which,  in  mo 
rals,  is  not  better  than  a  specific  for  every  bodily  ill- 
ness. But  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  education  is 
not  at  all  arbitrary.  It  see.ns  to  me,  that  the  best 
method  would  be,  that  which  is  founded  upon  a  few 
very  evident  principles,  which  admits  into  it  in- 
dividual modifications.  Men  have  something,  in 
common,  that  suits  general  principles,  and  every  one 
has  some  peculiarity,  oflfering  a  great  number  of  ex- 
ceptions to  our  discernment.  In  every  institution  of 
tliat  description  must  exist  a  proportion  between  the 
principles  and  the  institutur,  in  order  to  bring  har- 
mony into  the  whole,  and  to  secure  merited  success 
The  foundation  of  a  school  after  the  model  of 
Hofwyl,  depends,  also,  upon  the  funds  for  its  estab- 
lishment;— and  thus,  gentlemen,  we  must  consider, 
that  at  Mr.  Fellenberg's,  the  necessity  of  uniting 
many  people  for  the  different  employments,  renders  it 
necessary  to  separate  all  the  young  pupils  from  the 
other  working-men,  for  the  preservation  of  their  in- 


nocence, from  the  bad  habits  of  the  latter.  There 
fore,  it  is  impossible  at  Hofwyl  to  have  what  is  easy 
in  a  different  situation — that  is  to  say,  to  employ  the 
pupils  in  the  most  productive  works  fit  for  their  age. 
lu  order  to  detach  them,  it  has  often  been  necessary, 
for  the  interest  of  their  morals,  to  give  them  less  pro- 
ductive labors,  though  those  of  more  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages are  not  wanting  in  the  institution.  The 
school  at  Hofwyl  is  in  the  middle  of  a  model-farm, 
that  attracts  a  great  number  of  strangers;  near  a  great 
establishment  for  the  higher  and  more  favored  classes 
of  society;  and  not  far  from  a  village,  where  the  rus- 
tic vanity  of  rich  peasants  would  show  contempt  for 
the  indigent  of  the  school,  Tliese  are  reasons  enough 
for  much  modification  at'IIofwyl,  while  in  America 
they  would  be  unneeded,  inasmuch  as  the  economy 
would  sufler  by  them.  And,  notwithstanding  all  that, 
the  school  at  Hofwyl  finds  in  the  works  of  the  latter 
six  years  of  education,  a  surplus  in  favor  of  the  re- 
ceipt, after  deducting  the  expenses  incurred  for  the 
pupils  in  the  fifteen  years.  The  accounts  kept  at 
Hofwyl,  which  I  have  very  often  examined,  prove  it 
clearly.  After  the  twelve  first  years,  Mr.  Fellen- 
berg had  only  advanced  for  the  whole  establishment 
«.3,ii00,  (12,000  francs  of  Switzerland.)  The  result 
has  proved  that  his  calculations  were  as  correct  as 
the  act  has  been  meritorious.  I  will  try  to  explain 
this.  The  pupils  have,  after  their  education  is 
finished,  entire  liberty;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  the  preference  of  all  situations  vacant  at  Hofwyl. 
Gratitude  and  affection  for  the  place  of  their  youth, 
retain  most  of  them  there,  where  they  find  the  same 
pecuniary  advantages  as  elsewhere.  They  begin  to 
fill  the  numerous  working-shops  of  Mr.  Fellenberg. 
But  you  know  yourselves,  gentlemen,  the  difference 
between  an  able,  active,  conscientious  workman,  and 
the  great  number  of  those  whose  sole  aim  is  the  wa- 
ges of  the  time  employed. — He  who  has  been  himself 
an  agriculturist  or  mechanic,  will  estimate  how  much 
Mr.  Fellenberg  gains  in  substituting  for  the  latter  de- 
scription, the  workmen  educated  by  himself.  The 
results  of  the  Wehrly  school,  the  eflfects  of  a  com- 
plete education,  such  as  is  given  there,  produce  pain- 
ful reflections  on  the  interior,  hidden,  and  therefore 
useless,  resources  of  men,  who,  from  deficiency  of 
education,  frequently  become  dangerous  to  society. 

In  founding  schools  with  the  view  of  improving 
the  poorer  classes  of  society,  all  the  principles  of  the 
Wehrly  school  and  the  consequent  proceedings  should 
be  adopted,  but  we  should  avoid  the  inconveniences 
inseparable  from  disadvantages,  which  result  from 
circumstances  appertaining  only  to  Hofwyl.  Allow 
me  now,  gentlemen,  to  make  (i|>en  and  candid  obser- 
vations concerning  the  greater  part  of  your  country, 
«hose  political  institutions  I  must  forever  admire.  It 
is  here,  as  in  every  part  of  Europe,  impossible  to  ob- 
serve closely  the  mass  of  the  people,  without  being 
struck  with  their  gross  and  rude  ign(jrance.  It  is 
dilRcult  not  to  see,  that  a  great  number  of  men,  re- 
spectable tor  their  position  in  society,  cover  the  voice 
of  philanthropy;  men  who  see  some  philosophical  in- 
cendiary in  the  attempt  to  enlighten  the  people,  and 
who  proclaim  ignorance  as  the  foundation  of  their 
tranquility  and  happiness;  who  pretend  to  understand 
tlie  usefulness  of  knowledge  and  the  perils  of  igno- 
rance, and  yet  who,  from  trivial,  common  place  ex- 
pressions, used  by  frantic,  vain,  half-instructed  peo- 
ple, proclaim  eternal  war  nut  only  against  the  misuse 
of  instruction,  but  against  instruction  itself.  The 
great  majority  of  the  peojile  in  several  slates  of  this 
Union,  are  exactly  of  the  ojiposite  opinion.  They 
have  not  yet  regulated  their  ideas  aboiil  the  word  of 
the  day,  "National  Education;"  they  are  often  misled 
by  despicable  persons;  but,  gentlemen,  although  they 
know  not  how,  they  know  what  ihey  will,  and  that 
slep  is  immense.  I  came  not  here  to  make  long 
speeches  of  moral  philosophy,  forgotten  as  soon  as 
heard,  but  I  wish  to  sugj^est  the  great  necessity  of 
extending  the  dominion  of  instruction,  which  by  good 
national   education  will  form   good  citizens,  a  great 
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people,  and  no  mub.  Whatever  may  be  the  situation 
of  man,  it  cannot  be  inconvenient  to  uphold  the  just- 
ness of  his  mind  and  the  soft  aflections  of  religion 
and  morality.  All  who  adhere  to  these  princiiiles 
will  find  that  the  question,  wliether  the  people  ought 
to  be  instructed,  or  uiainlained  in  an  artificial  igno- 
rance, changes  entirely.  It  will  be  more  an  object  to 
determine  with  precision,  what  knowledge  is  useful 
to  the  people.  We  have  already  many  notions  about 
the  kind  of  instruction  tliey  want.  The  only  one 
that  remains  is  the  union  of  philanthropy  and  fact; 
and  if  they  succeed  they  will  have  done  that  in 
which  the  philanthropists  of  speculation  failed— an 
excellent  calculation  as  proprietors  and  men  of  busi 
iiess. 

I  have  yet  to  speak  about  the  modifications  of  the 
establishment  for   the  higher  classes  of  society;  for 
the  Normal  school,  1    think  would  be  admitted  as  it 
is,  provided  there  is  a  Normal  teacher,  in  liiendly  re- 
lation with  the  school  masters  near  his  establishment. 
I  repeat  it,  gentlemen,  that  education  is  the  aim,  and 
instruction  only  an  accessory  of  it.     The  application 
of  that  principle  has  been  made  at  Hofwyl  according 
to  time  and  country.     In   the  centre  of  a  confedera- 
tion of  twenty-two  little  states,  which   all  together 
have  not  the  e.\tent  of  oiic  of  the  slates  of  this  Union; 
in  the  bosom  of  a  republic  that  passed   through  a  re- 
volution  which  proved  the   more  terrible  as  it  was 
directed  against  old  repvLliain  prejudices;  against  a 
proud    and   rich  aristocracy,  although   they   did  nut 
oppress  the  people  by  ta.xes  and  vexations;  in  a  re- 
public surrounded  by  monarchial  governments  which 
proved  more  inimical,  as,  after  the  peace,  Switzerland 
was  united  by  a  concord  and  a  national  spirit;  which 
could  only  increase  the  moral  and   physical  power  of 
a  military  nation,  free  though  pour,  in  its  inaccessible 
mountains  from  their  eternal  ice  and  snows.     'I'his  si- 
tuation certainly  was  not  the  most  favorable  for  the 
foundation  of  an  establishment  whence  a  tnie  liberal 
education  should  proceed  to  partly  monarchical,  partly 
despolical,  Europe.     Mr.  Fellenberg  therefore  sacri- 
ficed the  vanity  of  professing  his  principles  and  opi- 
nions in  the  market  places  for   their  application,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  peujde.     Mr.  Fellenberg  is  a 
liberal  man  in  action,  and  has  nothing  common  with 
the  mere  liberals  of  words.     In  Europe,  gentlemen, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  world,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  little  sums  devoted   to  public  instruction  fall   to 
superior    establishments.    Universities,   Atheneums, 
which  certainly  are  not  so  frequently  necessary  as  the 
inferior  schools;  and  it  is  unhappily  true,  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  instruction  presents  a  reversed  pyra- 
mid, whose   leeble  point  is   called   upon  to  bear   the 
larger  base  which  insecurely  remains  in  the  air.  The 
nonsense  of  the  school  covers  reason  with  its  ruins — 
and  you  find  in  Europe  a  great  number  of  very  learn- 
ed, but  I  cannot  say  of  very  reasonable  men.     The 
consideration  of  these   facts  guided   Mr.  Fellenberg; 
but  he  understood  likewise,  that  Providence  has  sent 
the  genius  of  light  over  the   woild,  and   that  obscu- 
ration and  ignorance  must  disappear  in  spite  of  every 
thing  that  is  done  to  ])erpetuate   them.     ']  he  period 
is  over,  when  an  individual  was  thought  a  groat  man 
because  he  could  make  speeches  of  two  hours  over — 
nothing.     Hut  let  us  go  to  our  principal  object   and 
examine  how  the  Fellenbergian  system   can   be  ap- 
plied in  this  country. 

Gentlemen,  the  difference  of  a  higher  and  a  lower 
class  of  society  exists  here  not  in  name,  but  the  more 
in  fact.  There  is  a  rich  and  a  poor  class.  Picunia- 
rv  means  allow  the  rich  man  to  give  his  children 
quite  a  different  education  from  that  of  the  jjoor. 
Nothing  is  wrong  in  that.  But  every  education  pre 
pares  for  the  stale  of  society ,  which  in  the  United 
States  is  not  only  composed  of  freemen,  but  also  of 
men  of  equal  rights.  Therefore  it  is  iniportani  to 
bring  closely  the  rich  to  tlie  poor,  in  order  to  give 
both  such  an  education,  that  they  become  eijually 
good  citizens;  that  the  talents  of  the  poor  be  not  hid, 
that  he  may  be  placed   in  a  situation  to  servo  his 


country  in  the  highest  place   assigned  to   him   by  his 
upheld  talents  and   merits.     It  is  the  same  with  the 
rich,  who  must   be  taught  to  love  and   respect   the 
pour,  who  have  not  the  same  fortune,  for  which  the 
rich  are  indebted  entirely  to  hazard:   lor  the  poor  are 
their  equals  in  every  other  concern.     The  principles 
are  the  same,  and  the  system  of  Hofwyl  needs  there- 
fore but  little  modificaiiun.     If  1  was  at  the  head  of 
such  an  establishment,  I   should   admit   only  the   ne- 
cessary and  generally  useful  acquirements.     Ancient 
languages  should  tlierefijre  be  taught  only  by  the  re 
quest  of  the   parents  and    after  the   same   rules  as   at 
liofwyl.     Bot  the   study   of  natural   history   would 
have  a  great  share.     It  is  a  science  of  facts,  which 
contributes  more   than   all  others  to   uphold   intelli- 
gence, and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  observation.  There 
should  not  be  given  too  great  an  importance  to  the 
number  of  facts,  with  which  the  memory  is  charged 
in  the  course  of  the  education;  but  far  more  to  the 
choice  of  the  facts.     Natural  history  is  the  best  means 
to  uphold  in  mankind  the  natural  inclination  for  ob- 
servation.    There  is  no  danger  in  making  use  of  this 
means  with  children,  whilst  there  would  be  when  di- 
recting them  too  soon  to  the  social  institutions.  There 
is  no  science  more  profoundly  moral  than  natural  his- 
tory; for  there  is  none,  that  gratifies  so  innocently 
the   insatiable  curiosity   of  the   human  species;  that 
presents  so  many  objects  of  religious  sentiment  and 
just  judgment.     It  is  no  question  here  about  the  spe- 
culative  science,  not   about  Buffonists,  Saussurians, 
Vulcanists,   Neptunians,   Stc.     The  natural  history 
which  I  speak  of  here,  is  a  science  of  facts — it  up- 
holds the  spirit  of  observation — it  teaches  us  to  clas- 
sify ideas.   Instead  ot  wasting,  f.  e.  several  weeks  in 
the  description   of  the  Hippopotamus,  which  can  be 
given  in  a  few   minutes,  there  will  be  more  occupa- 
tion about  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  domestic  fowls, 
considered  in   the  state  of  health  and  illness.     All 
other  instruction  must  be  accessory;  for  the  taste  and 
the  talents  of  the  pupil   decide,  if  he  can  enter  the 
sanctuary  of  the  science.     There  would  likewise  be 
an  inconvenience  to   continue  that  study  without  re- 
laxation.    In    the   course   of  a  complete   instruclion 
tliere  are  periods,  when  the  pupils  must  work   in  se- 
vere, dry  and  abstract  sciences,  which,  nevertheless, 
are  indispensable.     But  natural  history  is  easy  and 
agreeable;  it  has  charms  which  are  alluring.     Yet  it 
disposes  the   imagination  to  repel   the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  more  difficult  to  acquire  and  less  agreea- 
ble both  in  the  study  and  in  its  result.     There  must 
be   intervals   in   a    course   of   instruction,  when    we 
should  suspend  the  study  of  natural  history,  useful  as 
it  is,  in  order  not  to  injure  by  the  contrast  other  stu- 
dies of  difl'erent  utility  and  another  degree  of  interest. 
The  study  of  mathematics  is  another  basis  of  this 
system   of   education.     Mathematics,   gentlemen,   is 
the  most  useful  science  and  perhaps  the  most  neces- 
sary of  all.     It  must  have  one   of  the  first  places, 
but  the  instructor  must  not  forget  that  in  attending  to 
the  sciences,  which  we  study,  we  are  in  one  of  the 
three  following  situations,  and  that  he  ought  to  modi- 
fy that  of  matliematics  after  the  pupil   shows  suffi- 
cient talents  either  for  one  or  the  other.     First   we 
are  below  this  science,  and   only  able  to  acquire  it  so 
as  to  discover  its    merits  and  to  desire  to  go  deeper 
into  it,  which   is  the  case  with  all  the  young  men  in 
the    course    of    their    education. — Then    the  science 
forms  and  exercises  our  reason — it  commands  our  at- 
tention, and    influences  our  judgment.     Second,  our 
mind  is  riper   and  is  on   a  level   with    the   science. 
Then  we  possess,  we  enjoy,  we  judge  it,  and  it  can- 
not more  influence  our  nianiier  of  thinking,  which  is 
already  fixed.     Third,  we  are  above   the   science,  it 
gratifies  us  no  more  because  it  ofters  no  farther  satis- 
faction to  us.     Then  it  is   unavoidable  to  abandon   it 
with  disgust,  or  we   influence  it  and  change  its  face, 
in  extending  its  dominions  by  new  discoveries.     But 
this  last  case  is  very  rare;  for  it  realizes   itself  only 
with  men   of  genius,  full   of  the  spirit  of  invention. 
Mathematics  is  one  of  the  sciences,  which  frequently 


e.xercise  the  greatest  power  over  the  fickle  brain  of 
youth,  and  rectify  their  reasoning; — but  in  other  cases 
they  falsil'y  the  judgment. — This  people  wish  to  see 
proved  every  thing  like  a  theorem  of  geometry;  they 
repel  the  verities  of  taste  and  feeling;  their  imagina- 
tion is  dead  tor  literature  and  arts,  now  worthless  for 
them.  Such  dispositions  exhibit  the  disuse  of  mathe- 
matics, and  show  that  it  is  requisite  to  detach  the  pu- 
pil from  that  science.  At  a  later  period  he  will  re- 
turn to  it  with  more  success,  when  his  reason  has  ac- 
quired by  other  studies  power  enough  to  understand 
the  absurdity  of  apjilying  only  one  manner  of  rea- 
soning to  objects  of  various  character. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  study  of  history.     In  a 
complete  course  of  education  no  one  will  contest  the 
importance  of  historical  studies. — This  study,  gentle- 
men, ought  to  begin  very  early.     The  history  of  the 
times  which  are  most  remote  from  us,  has  a  peculiar 
charm,  which  the  talent  of  the  greatest  historian  can- 
not communicate  to  that  of  modern  times. — The  tales 
of  mythology  have  analogy  with  the  natural  taste  of 
infancy;  heroic  centuries  are  better   for  a  more   ad- 
vanced  childhood,  when   it   is    useful  to   move    the 
heart,  and  to  excite  the  imagination;  and   these  im- 
pressions being  the  sources  of  pleasure  and  interest, 
for  which  the   pupil  seeks  them,  become  the  reward 
for  the  curiosity  of  a  youthful  age.     It  is  certain  that 
he  vanquishes  more  easily  in  this  way  the  sterility  o£ 
the  first  studies  of  languages.     The   history  of  the 
first  age  is   most  simple,  the   historic   tales  become 
more  complicated   as   we  advance  to   modern   ages. 
Ancient  history  presents  a  patriotic  interest,  which 
subsequent  times  possess  only  in  certain  periods  and 
in  few  nations;  an  interest  that  creates  generous  feel- 
ings, and  makes  them  more  lasting  than  is  generally 
supposed.     History  is  an  antecedent   for  experience 
in  society,  where,  without  it,  young  men  are  exposed 
to  the  cruel  alternative,  either  of  not  acquiring  it  by 
observation,  because   they   must  have  a   false  view 
through  the  coloring  of  passions;  or   by  a   certainly 
not  very  common  penetration  of  acquiring  that  expe- 
rience, perhaps  after  irreparable  faults,  which  reflec- 
tion during  the  course  of  education  would  have  spared 
him.     The  study  of  history  compels  to  reflection,  and 
e.\ercises  the  reasoning,  by  obliging  the  child  to  ob- 
serve a  great  number  of  individualities.     In  a  public 
education,  his  relation  VN'ith  fellow  pupils  and  teach- 
ers presents  a  part  of  this  observation,  and  it  will  al- 
ways require  the  greatest  ability  of  the  institutor  to 
organise  these   relations.     But   this  observation  can 
only   be   completed   by  tiie    study   of  history,  which 
embraces  the  whole  lite  of  celebrated  individuals,  and 
revives  a  multitude   of  deceased,  to  show   their  cha- 
racters in  all  their   nudity. — The  immense  extension 
of  history  finally  presents  us  all  possible  combinations 
of  human   qualities,   and   an   uninterrupted   chain   of 
examples,  which  closes  its  opposite  extremities  with 
the  hideous  picture  of  vices,  and   the  most  perfect 
model  of  virtue,  that  we  can  imitate. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  often  enough  repeat,  that  all 
education  prepares  for  the  state  of  society,  in  which 
the  pupil  ought  to  occupy  a  place.  Every  one  finds 
there  a  peculiar  destinaiion,  and  for  some  that  desti- 
nation will  influence  that  of  others.  All  need,  there- 
fore, to  know  the  social  institutions,  all  must  know, 
how  these  institutions  constitute  the  collodions  of  in- 
dividuals called  nations;  to  see  the  influence  which 
their  particular  character,  (the  result  of  the  whole  of 
their  circumstances,)  thai  determines  their  conduct, 
and  by  this  their  fate,  has  over  the  people.  W'i;hout 
history,  this  learning  would  become  impossible.  It 
alone  can  tell  us  how  nations  second  their  circum- 
stances, or  corrupt  the  favorable  advantages,  the  re- 
sult of  the  casual  concourse  of  events — how  they 
brave  adversity,  disarm  bad  fortune,  survive  great  ca- 
tastrophes; in  one  word,  how  nations  make  their  own 
destiny.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  the  usefulness  of 
applying  the  historical  studies  lo  objects,  which,  at 
first,  seem  to  be  strange  to  them.  But  the  passionate 
politics  of  the  day  ought  to  be  always  strange  to  the 
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oral  instruction  of  histury.  Neitlier  indifference,  nor 
neutrality  in  poliiical  opinions,  have  produced  this  ob- 
servation. Gentlemen,  I  am  not  at  all  a  stranger  to 
political  opinions,  and  my  own  are  entirely  fixed. 
But  I  believe  that  this  observation  is  common  to  all 
countries  and  all  tmies;  tor  accessory  distractions  di- 
vert the  attention  from  the  principal  object.  The 
circle  of  education  and  instruction  is  immense,  and 
the  time  consecrated  to  them  very  limited.  It  is  wise 
to  have  intervals  for  rest — not  for  distraction,  and  of 
all  these,  that  of  the  daily  politics  would  be  the  most 
\msuitable.  How  foolish  to  inspire  or  command  po- 
litical opinions! — If  we  have  an  aim  in  that  concern, 
there  exists  only  one  way  to  accompiish  it:  by  up- 
holding in  the  pupil  a  justness  of  spirit,  by  all  the 
combinations  of  education  and  instruclion.  So  they 
will  become  able  to  judge  soundly  political  opmions, 
■when  they  will  be  called  upon  to  know  and  to  dis- 
cuss them  in  the  world.  Conclude  not,  gentlemen, 
that  I  acknowledge  no  political  opinion  preferable  to 
others;  that  I  consider  all  as  indifierent  hypotheses, 
amonir  which  every  one  may  choose  after  his  own  ca- 
price. No,  sirs.  I5ut  I  have  the  conviction,  that  the 
occupation  with  political  questions  ought  to  begin  as 
late  as  possible,  for  they  are  naturally  very  compli- 
cated; great  knowledge  is  required  in  order  to  judge 
them.  There  needs,  at  last,  some  experience  of  the 
world  and  mankind,  beyond  that  acquired  by  instruc- 
tion. I  have  no  faith  in  the  stability  of  commanded 
or  inspired  opinions.  Observation  shows  me  only, 
the  solidity  of  those  which  were  the  result  of  person- 
al conviction.  And  indeed  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  treneral  verities,  there  are  no  absolute  political 
truths.  A  great  maturity  of  mind  and  reason  can 
alone  produce  a  sound  judgment  of  this  kind,  and 
nothing  is  easier  to  break  and  vary  than  opinions 
blindly  adopted  after  the  faith  of  another.  Only  one 
political  virtue  ought  to  be  inculcated  in  such  an  es- 
tablishment, and  that  is  patriotism,  the  love  of  the 
tcholc  country,  the  whole  people. 

I  have  explained  myself  very  largely  over  these 
three  objects,  for  I  consider  them  as  the  basis  of  in- 
struction. All  other  studies  arrange  themselves  in 
these  three  classes,  as  auxiliaries  or  dependents  of  the 
one,  or  the  other,  or  of  all  three  together.  The  lan- 
guages are  the  principal  auxiliaries;  for  their  utility 
in  pTiblic  life  is  incalculable.  Ancient  languages  be- 
long to  the  learned  classes,  already  more  than  nume- 
rous in  your  country;  the  modern  must  occupy  a  prin- 
cipal place.  The  greatest  advantage  will  be  in  the 
use  made  of  them  in  practical  life;  for  America  is  a 
resort  for  all  nations,  but  principally  the  English, 
French,  Spaniards  and  Germans.  Geography,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  chemistry,  introduction  to  philosophy, 
are  studies  dependent  from  the  three  first  indicated. 
Add  drawing,  music,  gymnastic  and  military  exer- 
cises. Instrumental  music  must  be  partial,  but  vocal 
music  general,  if  there  is  no  organic  impediment. 
Talent  and  disposition  of  the  pupil  ought  to  decide 
the  time  he  must  devote  to  drawing. 

It  will  seem  singular,  that  1  have  not  yet  mentioned 
any  thing  about  religion.  A  few  words  will  suffice. 
You  may  hear  there  preachers  of  every  doctrine,  as 
soon  as  they  choose  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  propri- 
ety, to  preach  nothing  that  endangers  the  morals  of 
the  pupils.  Tolerance  is  at  Hofwyl  not  the  work  of 
religious  indifference,  but  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
There  are  no  educated  fanatics,  neither  are  there  un- 
believers. The  only  care  taken  is,  thai  no  prejudice  and 
superstition,  under  any  form,  may  be  inculcated  by 
the  preachers  ot  the  different  sects. 

Before  I  conclude,  gentlemen,  I  must  speak  of  a 
question  often  heard  in  the  United  States,  the  coun- 
try of  liberty  and  liberalism  by  preference.  The  ex- 
amination is  intimately  connected  with  my  object. 

Progress  of  the  human  mind!  Progress  of  know- 
ledge, of  light!  These  are  expressions  often  pro- 
nounced, but  rarely  with  a  fixed  idea  of  their  signi- 
fication. If  only  one  man  of  genius  adds  something 
to  the  empire  of  human  intelligence,  then  we  have 


already  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  The  hu- 
man species  inherits  the  progress,  tliat  is  made  by  in- 
dividuals of  genius.  Every  man  not  being  able  to 
accept  such  inheritance,  the  more  narrow  relations  of 
the  nations,  vicinity  and  parentage  c:iiinot  determine 
what  man  may  transmit  it  to  posterity. 

With  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of  light  it  is 
quite  different.  It  supposes  a  more  or  less  general 
diffusion  of  human  knowledge  in  the  majority  of  a 
nation.  The  effect  is  not  reciprocal;  the  progress  of 
knowledge  reacts  not  necessarily  upon  the  human 
mind.  It  can  be  stationary,  and  yet  knowledge  pro- 
ceed; with  one  word  the  progress  of  huinan  mind  is 
the  incre.ising  of  knowledge  acquired  by  the  whole 
human  family  abstractly  considered;  and  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  light  is  the  distriljiilion,  the  aug- 
inenting  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  its  e.\tension 
among  a  greater  number  of  individuals. 

No  one  appears  to  care  about  the  progress  of  hu- 
man mind — a  great  inconsequence,  but  general  among 
those  who  fear  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Many 
persons  advise  seriously  to  prevent  its  propagation; 
and  this  idea,  how  ridiculous  and  impossible  to  per- 
form it  may  be,  is  now  fashionable  among  certain  peo- 
ple. Knowledge  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  I  under- 
stand nut,  why  they  would  proscribe  it,  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  But  theie  can  be  the  abuse  of  it,  as 
of  every  thing  else — ask  the  history  of  all  limes  and 
all  countries.  \Vould  you,  gentlemen,  proscribe  the 
use  of  fire,  because  it  burns  the  inattentive  instead  of 
warming  him?  No!  No  proscription  of  knowledge, 
no  impediment  to  its  propagation;  but  let  us  treat  and 
regulate  its  use;  discredit,  and  if  necessary,  repress 
its  abuse.  An  education  strongly  and  morally  com- 
bined will  teach  that  to  future  generations;  when  re- 
ligion and  morals  will  not  more  be  confounded  with 
form  and  h3'pocrisy.  Then  men  of  sound  heads  and 
true  hearts  will  do  it  by  this  very  knowledge  itself. 


De  Rustica,  No.  IT. 
ON  HORIZONTAL  PLOUGHING. 

Mr.  Smith: 

Ploughing  on  the  level  was  first  practised  in  this 
country  nearly  forty  years  ago,  being  introduced  by 
Tliomas  Mann  Randolph,  afterwards  Governor  of 
Virginia,  of  w'hich  an  account  was  given  by  his 
father-in-law  Thoinas  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  George 
W.  Jeffreys,  author  of  the  volume  (jf  excellent  Agri- 
cultural Essays,  published  some  years  ago  by  Joseph 
Gales,  at  Raleigh.  This  mode  of  ploughing  was 
first  adopted  in  Albemarle,  and  is  now  general  in  all 
the  contiguous  parts  of  Virginia,  and  is  not  common 
elsewhere,  though  the  practice  is  slowly  extending 
itself.  Not  long  before  the  death  of  Governor  Ran- 
dolph, the  Agricultural  Society  of  Albemarle,  voted 
him  a  gold  medal  in  testimony  of  the  value  of  his 
discovery.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  only  precise 
instructions  we  have  on  the  subject,  is  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  just  mentioned.  To  what  is  so  clear, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  others  may  be  unwilling  to  exhibit 
any  thing  that  will  be  subjected  to  a  comparison  in 
endeavouring  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  this  ac- 
count, the  rafter-level  is  the  instrument  used  to  find 
the  horizontal  line — a  more  common  one  now  is  the 
cross,  adjusted  by  a  line  and  plummet,  and  sighted 
along  the  upper  bar  to  sticks  of  the  same  height, 
which  are  moved  and  arranged  along  the  field.  Once 
laying  off  will  be  sufficient  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  perhaps  forever,  if  the  mode  of  ploughing  I 
have  recommended  in  my  former  paper  is  observed. 
This  method  deserves  all  the  encomiums  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son has  bestowed  upon  it,  and  all  the  honors  awarded 
to  Mr.  Randolph.  It  has,  as  Mr.  J.  truly  observes, 
been  the  salvation  of  the  lands  of  Albemarle,  and 
the  country  around,  and  is  destined,  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  confer  its  benefits  on  every  hilly  country  in  which 
the  spirit  of  improvement  shall  find  its  way. 

Not  with   any  view  to  detract   from  the  well   me- 
rited reputation  of  Mr.  Randolph,  which  the  fact  I 


am  about  to  mention  does  not,  but  with  a  view  to  ex- 
cite inquiry,  and  particularly  to  promote  a  search 
for  old  and  forgotten  knowledge,  I  will  mention 
that  the  practice  of  horizontal  ploughing  did  not 
wholly  originate  with  IVIr.  Randolph.  It  is  spoken  of 
by  Columella,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius Ca;sar,  and  by  several  modern  writers,  by 
Jethro  Tull,  the  father  of  English  husbandry,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  (who  was  a  subscrilier  to  his 
book,)  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  Erasmus 
Darwin,  in  his  beautiful  work,  "Phytulogia,"  which 
first  gave  the  Philosophy  of  Agriculture. 

Columella,  on  .\gricullure,  book  ii.  chap.  iv.  says, 
"In  ploughing  it  must  be  especially  observed,  that 
the  furrow  lie  ahvavs  drawn  across  the  hill;  for  by 
this  method  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  acclivity 
of  the  ground  is  surmounted  and  broken,  and  the  la- 
bour, both  of  men  and  cattle,  is  commodiously  les- 
sened." 

Tull,  Horse  Hoeing  Husbandry,  chap,  xviii.  says, 
"many  hundred  acres  of  good  land,  and  many  a  good 
horse  are  spoiled,  in  ploughing  against  the  hill,  and 
against  reason." 

I  cannot  quote  Darwin's  words,  as  I  have  not  now 
access  to  his  book,  but  I  remember  his  ideas.  His  ob- 
ject in  horizontal  ploughing  w.as  to  arrest  and  carry 
off  the  superfluous  water  of  the  hills,  an  object  never 
desirable  or  necessary  in  this  country,  so  I'ar  as  my 
observation  has  extended,  but  which,  from  Darwin's 
peculiar  theory  of  the  origin  of  springs,  I  infer  is 
commonly  or  often  the  case  in  England — but  then  he 
proposes  to  accomplish  his  object  by  furrows,  not  ex- 
actly horizontal,  but  inclining  so  much  .as  to  carry  off 
the  water  gently,  in  order  to  save  the  sides  and  bot- 
toms of  the  hills  from  a  repletion  of  moisture. 

The  advantages  of  horizontal  ploughing,  vpith  us 
are,  1.  It  preserves  all  the  water  that  falls  in  rain  to 
nourish  the  roots  of  the  plants.  -2.  It  lessens  the 
labour  of  teams  and  ploughmen.  3.  It  enables  you 
to  do  better  work,  and  4.  It  prevents  manure,  decay- 
ing vegetables,  and  top  soil,  from  being  washed  away. 
Several  circumstances  must  combine  to  make  this 
ploughing  advantageous  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capa- 
bilities. 

The  water  furrows  must  be  capacious  and  the  beds 
mellowed  deeply  to  enable  both  to  hold  a  great  deal 
ot  water.  I  have  seen  one  instance  of  a  field  swept 
away  in  consequence  of  shallow  ploughing  upon  a 
hard  bed  of  clay  that  was  impervious  to  moisture. 

There  are  some  soils  and  situations  where  it  is  ut- 
terly vain  to  attetnpt  to  retain  all  the  water  that  falls, 
and  prevent  a  break.  As,  I.  Where  the  hill  is  very 
steep  when  the  highest  furrow  that  could  be  thrown 
would  only  bring  the  surface  to  a  level  incapable  of 
holding  water,  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  declivity.  '2.  W^here 
there  exists  an  inequality  of  surface  in  consequence 
of  former  washes  and  breaks;  and  3.  When  combined 
with  either  of  the  foregoing,  the  soil,  from  its  own  na- 
ture, or  the  absence  of  vegetable  fibre,  is  deficient  in 
powers  of  cohesion. 

A  remedy  for  these  evils  has  been  provided  by  Mr. 
Skipwith,  who  inherits  and  cultivates  the  extensive 
and  well  improved  estate  of  the  late  Sir  Peyton  Skip- 
with, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Roanoke.  It  is  to  carry 
along  at  certain  distances  of  from  -20  to  50  or  100 
yards  asunder,  ditches,  of  very  moderate  declination 
to  some  lateral  drain.  The  furrows  correspond  with 
these  ditches  if  the  hill  is  very  steep,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances are  unfavorable;  but  if  admissible,  the 
furrows  are  level.  This  is  found  very  efficient,  and 
the  process  is  simple  and  unexpensive. 

Tull,  every  where  distinguished  by  his  strong 
sphsh  of  common  setise,  (as  Dr.  Johnson  would  term 
it,)  in  his  remarks  upon  the  difficulty  of  having  plans 
executed  according  to  order,  notices  the  odds  between 
saying  to  the  labourers,  "go  you,  and  do  it,"  and 
"coriie,  let  iis  do  it."  It  is  hard  to  prevail  on  those 
who  are  resolved  not  to  be  convinced;_and  what  is  not 
sanctioned  by  precedent  or  the  judgment  of  the  ope- 
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rator  will  be  illy  pi-rfunned.     In    a  country  like   tins, 
where   every  thing-  is  quietly  submitted  to  overseers 
and  negroes,  and  httle  is  left  to  the  owner's  exertions 
and  enterprize,  it  reqnires  no  little  moral  courage  and 
talent  for  command  to  make  such  a  considerable  inno- 
vation upon  the  customs  of  a  farm  and  neighbourhood 
as  to  introduce  horizontal  ploughing.     A  neighbour  ot 
mine  once  sent  his  overseer  to  Albemarle  to  exaiviine 
and  report  upon  this  new  and   much   lalked-of  prac- 
tice.    He  might  as  well  have  sent  his  horse.     There 
is  a  state  and°conditiun  of  ignorance  firmly  set  against 
the  introduction   of  every  new  idea.     "Incredulity," 
says  the  old  proverb,  "is  the  wit  of  fools."     Tull  ex- 
perienced all  these  difficulties  in  introducing  his  drill 
husbandry.     "A  gentleman,"  says  he,  "who  consults 
his  bailiff  about  entering  upon  a  new  scheme  of  hus- 
bandry, is  likely  to  have  about  the  same  encourage- 
ment as  a  papist,  having  a  mind  to   turn  protestant 
would  have,  by  asking  the  opinion  of  his  confessor." 
I  mention  all  this,  not  by  way  of  discouragement,  but 
to  stimulate  to  perseverance,  by  showing  the  com- 
monness of  these  difficulties.     I    have   experienced 
them   as   well  as   others.     Honest   old    Cssar,   my 
ploughman,  protested  firmly  against  my  honid  blun- 
der-sort of  plonnhiiig,  as  he  termed  it;  and  my  over- 
seer condemned  the   whole  quite  as  positively.     He 
had  never  seen  any  such  crooked  business  in  ohl  I  ir- 
s;inia,  and  therefore  it  must  be   wrcng.     I  finally,  by 
dint  of  authority  carried   my  point,  but  it  required  a 
firmness  little   less   than  that  which   put   down   the 
Polignac  conspiracy.  Dt  Rustica. 


which  would  increase  the  quantity  300,000  bales,  and 
dues  not  Virginia  and  Maryland  see  what  effect  this 
would  produce  upon  the  value  of  slave  labor? 

"The  condition  of  the  slaves  is  improving  fast  in 
the  sugar  region;  many  of  the  largest  planters  have 
already  excellent  brick  houses,  and  that  accommoda- 
tion is  extending  to  all  the  plantations.  It  is  very 
easy  to  make  and  lay  the  brick,  and  it  requires  less 
expenditure  of  money.  The  slaves  are  well  clothed 
and  abundantly  fed,  with  the  best  of  provision.  There 
is  nothing  that  I  remark  with  more  pleasure  than  the 
improvement  which  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of 
the  slaves  on  coming  from  the  north,  and  being  settled 
on  the  sugar  plantations." 

Mr.  Johnston  says  this  letter  is  from  a  very  intelli- 
gent gentleman,  and  may  be  relied  on.  There  is  no 
doubt  his  slalement  of  corn  is  correct.  The  mistake 
arose  from  copying  the  statement  furnished  him,  but 
he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  correct  it. 

He  is  aware  that  four  hogsheads  is  too  large  an 
average.  This  slalement  was  made  from  twenty 
plantations,  below  New  Orleans,  in  the  must  favora- 
ble region,  and  the  oldest  and  best  established  planta- 
tions in  the  country;  and  that  a  general  average  will 
fall  far  short  of  the  quantity. 

The  25,000  hands  he  observes  also,  were  estimated 
to  make  100,0(10  hogsheads  upon  the  calculation  of 
four  hogsheads  to  the  hand,  and  the  number  estimated 
may,  therefore,  be  too  small.  But  his  object  was  to 
state  the  facts  most  strongly  against  his  argument,  so 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  cavil  about  the  tacts. 


ON  THE  SUGAR  CULTURE. 
Extract  of  a  kllcrfrom  a  geiillenwii  in  Lotdsiima  to 
Mr.  Senator  Johnston. 
"I  have  read  with  attention  your  letter  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  on  the  subject  of  sugar.  It 
contains  a  clear  view  of  the  matter.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  errors  in  point  of  fact,  which  it  is  impor- 
tant should  be  rectified.  You  state  for  example,  that 
we  take  annually  50,000  barrels  of  corn.  This  is  en- 
tirely a  mistake,  theciuanlity  is  much  nearer  500,000. 
I  am  confident  it  cannot  be  less. 

"The  number  of  slaves  is  underrated — tliere  are 
more  than  35,000;  and  all  the  working  hands  on  the 
plantations  do  not  average  4  hhds. 

"The  number  of  horses  I  think  too  few.  In  the  years 
1829-30,  the  account  taken  in  the  Indian  nation,  the 
number  that  p.assed  were  9780,  more  than  half  came 
to  the  sugar  region.  They  do  not  last  seven  years, 
five  from  the  ages  at  which  they  arrive  is  nearer  the 
truth. 

"A  slrnm  mill,  kettles,  &c.  cost  on  an  average 
|G0O0.  There  are  725  plantations,  there  are  only  100 
of  these  supplied  with  steam  engines.  The  agitation 
of  this  c|ueslion  |)ro(!uces  a  most  unfavourable  efTect; 
it  retards  the  ]irogress  of  improvement,  and  damps  the 
ardor  of  enterprise — few  slaves  will  be  bought  for 
sugar  this  year.  Perhaps  not  twenty  engines  will  be 
put  up;  a  mucli  grealer  quantity  of  corn  will  be  plant- 
ed" Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  all  the  West,  will 
feel  the  effect  of  this  discussion.  In  five  years,  if  tliis 
subject  had  been  left  unlcjuched,  we  should  have  dou- 
bled the  quaulily  of  sugar,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
our  purchases  from  the  oilier  states,  and  the  price 
would  have  been  gradually  reduced  lo  fuur  cents. 

"We  formerly  made  our  own  pnjvisiuns,  but  it  was 
found  better  fur  all  parlies  to  exchange  with  the 
West.  They  may  get  sugar  a  litlle  cheaper  from  the 
Islands,  but  with  what  will  they  buy  it.  Can  they 
sell  corn,  pork,  uals,  Hour,  lime,  horses,  mules,  beef, 
cattle,  steam  engines,  sugar  boilers,  to  the  Islands,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  they  can  mm?  _ 

"I  am  satisfied  that  the  culling  off  the  market  of 
the  lower  counlry  fur  the  production  of  the  upper, 
would  very  sensibly  affect  the  value  of  them,  and 
thereby  the  value  of  the  lands  in  the  west;  and  dues 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
see  the  effect  of  turning  our  labor  b:ick  again  to  cotton. 


ISOmiCUIiTIJK.E. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci 
ety,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  Institution 
on  the  9thqf\1pril,  1831. 

Report  made  by  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  President  of  the 
Society. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  enabled  to  an- 
nounce encouraging  indications  of  the  deep  interest 
which  has  been  excited,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  in 
favor  of  horticultural  pursuits.  A  spirit  of  inquiry 
has  gone  furlh,  and  a  zeal  fur  collecting  and  dissemi- 
nating intelligence,  seeds  and  plants,  has  been  evinced, 
within  a  few  years,  which  presage  great  results.  The 
liberality  which  has  been  extended  towards  our  jnsti- 
tution,  by  numerous  intelligent,  patriotic  and  geser- 
ous  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  by  many  foreign  hono- 
rary and  corresponding  members,  merit  our  grateful 
acknowledgments.  Having  acquired  a  reputation, 
far  in  advance  of  our  actual  means  of  utility,  and  of 
the  services  which  have  been  rendered  to  a  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  department  of  tillage,  we  must 
strenuously  endeavor  to  reach  the  level  of  public  ex- 
pectation, by  renewed  efforts,  to  make  our  labors  more 
directly  and  extensively  beneficial. 

To  insure  success,  in  any  undertaking,  unremiling 
industry,  and  a  resolute  determination  to  surmount  all 
impediments,  are  indispensable;  and  with  such  puw- 
ertul  means  nuiliing  is  impossible. 

Since  the  last  meeting,  the  following  letters  have 
been  received. 

1.  A  letter  from  Sheldon  Norton,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, now  making  a  tour  through  the  southweslern 
Slates. 

Courctili.  Ciiunlij,  Mab.  Jan.  4,  1831. 

t;EN.   H.    A.   S.    nE\RHORX, 

Vrthidivt  of  the  M(tss.  Ilort.  Soc'uly. 

Sir, — I  am  now  in  Alabama,  wilh  a  view  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  Sunday  School  inslriictiun.  I 
have,  though  a  layman,  been  urged  lothis  course  by 
a  high  sense  of  religious  duly.  All  the  energies  of 
my  mind  will  he  devoted  lo  this  service,  fur  Some 
eight  or  ten  months  yet  to  come.  At  which  lime.  If 
my  health  is  preserved,  I  shall  probably  relurn  to  my 


residence  at  Mount  Republic,  Wayne  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Feeling  an  interest  in  whatever  may  refine  the 
taste,  improve  the  mind,  or  add  to  the  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  my  fellow-men,  1  have  viewed,  wilh  much 
pleasure,  the  organization  and  successful  operations  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society;  and  have 
been  induced  to  offer  any  service  that  may  promote 
the  success  of  that  association,  and  that  may  be  con- 
sistent wilh  the  performance  of  a  higher  duty. 

If  the  society  should  nut  have  a  correspondent,  re- 
sident in  this  State,  whose  friendly  attentions  may 
make  my  offer  unnecessary,  you  can  command,  from 
me,  any  compatible  service  which  my  limiled  pecu- 
niary resources  will  admit.  I  am  no  botanist,  but  I 
would,  must  freely,  inquire  fur,  search  out,  and  for- 
ward, in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed,  cuttings, 
seeds,  &.e.  of  any  desirable  varieties  of  fruit,  plants, 

&.C. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Mobley,a  respectable 
planter  of  Clarke  county,  and  who  had  been  for  a 
number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
State,  that  a  successful  method  of  propagating  rare 
varieties  of  fruit,  as  practised  in  this  climate,  is  by 
planting  cuttings  thereof  early  in  the  spring.  Of 
this,  my  informant  slated  the  most  indubitable  testi- 
mony could  be  given.  For  examples  of  successful 
practice,  he  referred  me  to  two  or  three  of  his  friends. 
Notwithstanding  the  unusual  drought  of  the  last  sea- 
son, Mr.  Mobley  had  been  successful  with  cuttings  of 
the  peach  and  quince,  and  with  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  his  apples. 

Thrifty  suckers,  termed,  by  him,  "water  sprouts," 
are  taken  from  choice  trees  and  planted  in  a  horizon- 
tal trench,  and  covered,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven 
inches,  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  more 
points — according  to  the  length  of  the  cutting — con- 
taining one  or  two  buds  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  light  and  air.  If  the  cutting  should  shoot  forth  at 
more  than  one  point,  the  number  of  plants  would  be 
multiplied  by  separating  the  cutting  between  the 
shoots  with  a  chisel  the  ensuing  year. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  induced,  by  wit- 
nessing unsuccessful  experiments,  to  be  not  a  little 
sceptical  as  regards  the  propagation  of  rare  varieties 
of  the  apple,  pear,  peach  and  cherry,  by  planting  cut- 
tings thereof;  but,  if  1  am  permitted  to  sit  down  in 
my  family  circle  again,  I  think  I  will  allow  my  scep- 
ticism to  give  way,  so  far  as  to  prove,  by  ])ractical  ex- 
periments, whether  I  have,  this  time,  hit  upon  a  suc- 
cessful modus  operandi. 

We  have,  in  Wayne  county,  Pennsylvania,  two  or 
three  known  native  varieties  of  apples,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  possess  qualities  that  would  commend  them 
for  general  cultivation. 

W'e  have  also  other  valuable  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, whose  different  synunymes  I  iiave  not  had  the 
means  of  determining.  The  obstacles,  in  the  way  of 
a  direct  freight  to  Boston,  have  prevented  my  for- 
warding samples  of  our  best  varieties.  The  difficul- 
ties are  now  in  some  measure  removed  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Delawaie  and  Hudson  Canal. 

Letters  addressed  to  me  at  Monlguiiiery,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Alabama,  will  probal)ly  reach  me  in 
the  course  of  from  lliree  to  five  weeks.  I  expect  lo 
make  a  short  visit  to  Mobile,  and  possibly  to  Pensa- 
cola.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Sheldon  Norton. 


A  letter  li.as  been  sent  to  Mr  Norton,  thanking  him 
lor  his  kind  proffer  of  services,  with  assurances  of  the 
high  value  we  place  upon  them,  and  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  he  will  impose  upon  us,  by  such  conlri- 
buliuns,  as  it  may  be  in  ids  ])uwer  lo  make,  to  our  fund 
of  inlbrmation,  in  any  of  the  divisions  of  horticulture, 
or  to  the  existing  colleclion-  of  indigenous  ])lants. 

Such  voluntary  tenders  of  assisuince,  indicate  the 
universal  excilenienl  which  has  been  induced  fur  the 
developement  of  the  various  branches  of  rural  econo- 
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my,  while  they  claim  our  admiration  as  Americans' 
and  our  gratitude  as  a  society. 

2.  A  letter  from  Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  Editor  of 
the  American  Farmer,  published  in  Baltimore. 

Baltimore,  Marcli  i\,  1831. 

Sir— I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to 
your  address,  by  the  brig  Hamilton,  captain  Foster,  a 
small  bo.\,  containing  a  dozen  roots  of  Aracacha,  for 
the  use  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  which  you 
are,  I  believe.  President,  and  request  their  acceptance 

I  have  twice  succeeded  in  importing  this  valuable 
root  in  a  sound  and  vigorous  stale.  Last  fall  I  im- 
ported one  hundred  and  forty  roots,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  them  perfectly  sound  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  by  merely  paclnng  them  in  moist  earth, 
and  keeping  them  in  a  cellar  proiected  Irom  Irost.— 
They  are  now  growing  finely  in  my  conservatory, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  of  perfectly  succeeding  in  their 
cultivation  in  the  open  ground. 

I  have  just  made  my  second  importation,  and  the 
roots  are  eipially  as  sound  as  the  former  ones.  Those 
I  send  you  are  part  ot  this  last  lot. 

I  am  somewhat  fearful  that  your  season  will  not  be 
long  enough  to  allow  the  roots  to  attain  a  proper  size; 
but  that  IS  all  the  doubt  I  have  of  their  succeeding 
with  you,  provided  the  roots  be  planted  and  steadily 
kept  in  a  shady  cool  situation.*  This  appears  to  be 
the  only  difficulty— the  heat  of  our  sun  is  their  only 
enemy  in  this  country.  The  reason,  I  apprehend,  ol 
the  ill  success  of  former  attempts  to  introduce  this 
valuable  esculent,  both  into  N.  America  and  Europe, 
is,  that  edible  roots,  sucli  as  are  sold  in  the  markets 
of  Caraccas,  were  taken,  whereas  the  little  oftsets 
that  spring  from  the  large  roots  are  the  proper  ones. 
Another  cause  may  have  contributed  to  this  failure;  I 
employed  two  gentlemen  in  two  successive  years  to 
obtain  aracacha  for  me,  but  they  could  find  none  in  all 
Colombia.  I  then  learned  that  it  was  called  appio  by 
the  Colombians;  using  that  name,  I  succeeded. 
I  am,  with  due  respect,  yours, 

Gideon  B.  Smith, 
Ed.  Am  Farmer. 

The  present  which  Mr.  Smith  has  so  generously 
transmitted,  is  most  worthy  of  our  especial  attention, 
and  claims  the  assiduous  care  of  such  of  the  mem- 
bers as  have  the  requisite  means  of  making  a  tho- 
rough experiment. 

The  Aracacha  has  recently  attracted  the  notice  of 
most  of  the  celebrated  horticulturists  in  Europe,  and 
is  considered  as  destined  to  assume  an  important  sta- 
tion among  esculent  vegetables.  It  is  a  native  ol 
Santa  Fee,  Bogota,  New  Granada  and  other  parts  of 
South  America,  where  it  is  considered  the  most  use- 
ful ot  all  the  edible  roots;  being  superior  to  the  com- 
mon and  sweet  potato,  (Convolvulus  Batatas;)  it  is 
extremely  grateful  to  the  palate;  so  tender  that  it  re- 
quires but  little  cooking,  and  so  easy  of  digestion, 
that  it  is  the  common  practice,  where  it  is  cultivated, 
to  give  it  to  convalescents  and  persons  who  have 
delicate  stomachs.  Starch  and  a  variety  of  pastry 
are  made  of  its  feciila,  and  it  has  all  the  advantages 
of  Arrow-root  and  Tapioca. 

In  1825,  that  distinguished  botanist,  the  Baron  de 
ScHACK  arrived  in  the  United  Slates  from  Trinidad, 
and  brought  some  of  the  roots  of  the  Aracacha,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  its  cultivation  in  the 
southern  and  middle  states,  where  he  believed  it 
could  be  successfully  done.  Doct.  S.  L.  Mitchill, 
ever  conspicuous  for  his  zealous  attention  to  whatever 
may  subserve  the  cause  of  .science  and  the  interests 
of  his  country,  took  great  interest  in  the  e.xperimeuts. 

Plants  were  confided  to  Mr.  Michael  Floy,  a  meri- 
torious nursery-man  of  New  York,  who  attempted  to 
acclimate  them.  He  placed  them  in  his  green-house, 
where  they  passed  the  winter  in   security.     The  fol- 


»  The  temperature  of  their  native  climate  is  seldom 
above  70:  they  should  have  a  rich  black  soil. 


lowing  spring,  when  the  frosts  had  passed,  they  were 
transplanted  into  the  garden;  but  the  season  having 
been  unusually  dry,  they  perished;  and  Uoct.  Mitch- 
ill  expressed  doubls,  as  to  the  possibility  of  iulroduc- 
ing  the  culture  ol  the  Aracacha  so  far  north;  still 
Mr.  Floy  believed  that  it  could  be  propagated  iii  the 
latitude  of  Long  Island,  and  he  attributed  the  loss  of 
his  plants,  to  a  too  sudden  exposure  to  the  air,  in  the 
open  ground,  without  any  protection  against  adverse 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

An  experiment  was  commenced  by  the  Chevalier 
SouLANciE  BoDiN,  at  the  horticultural  establishment 
of  Fromont,  in  April,  ISJt);  and  by  a  communica- 
tion, in  the  number  of  the  Journal  ol  that  Institution, 
for  August  last,  he  appears  to  entertain  hopes  of  ulti- 
mate success  and  thinks  this  valuable  vegetable  may 
be  cultivated,  in  the  southern  departments  of  France, 
Spam  and  in  Italy,  to  advantage.  He  states  that  it 
IS  cultivaled  in  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Montpelhei 
and  lluurishes  in  that  of  Geneva.  Experiments  have 
also  been  made  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horti 
cultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  at  Bury-Hall,  by  Ro- 
bert Barclay,  Esq.,  at  Plymouth,  and  by  the  great 
nursery-men,  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

'I'he  x\racaoha  has  been  successfully  introduced 
into  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  if  our  climate  should 
prove  too  cold,  there  is  but  little  doubt  it  can  be  pro- 
pagated in  the  southern  states,  and  may  become  the 
rival  of  the  Sweet  Potato. 

The  roots,  or  small  tubers,  are  planted  in  South 
America,  about  twenty  inches  apart,  witii  a  slight  in- 
clination towards  the  south;  when  they  sprout  above 
the  ground,  they  are  managed  like  the  Sweet  Potato. 
As  the  flowers  begin  to  form,  they  are  carefully 
plucked,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  vigor  of  vegeta- 
tion in  the  roots.  At  Santa-Fee,  where  the  mean 
temperature  is  about  73  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, the  roots  acquire  their  full  growth  in  six 
months.  In  Jamaica  where  the  Aracacha  flourishes 
remarkably  well,  it  is  cultivated  in  rather  poor  land, 
such  as  that  of  the  mountains  of  St.  Andrew,  where 
there  falb  but  little  rain. 

It  is  well  known  to  you,  that  Mr.  Smith  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  Aracacha  roots,  succeeded 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  as  Editor  of  the  American 
Farmer.  The  latter  gentleman  has  acquired  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation,  for  his  indefatigable  efl'orts, 
to  advance  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture  and 
gardening,  throughout  the  United  States;  and  Mr. 
Smith  is  actively  pursuing  the  same  meritorious 
couise,  in  a  manner  which  must  secure  to  him  the 
respect  of  the  intelligent  planters  of  Maryland,  and 
the  benedictions  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  republic.  The  labors  of  those  gentlemen 
are  not  only  duly  appreciated,  by  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  have  re- 
ceived the  commendations  of  those,  on  the  eastern 
continent. 

If  a  winged  Mercury  transmitted  intelligence, 
among  the  gods  of  ancient  mythology,  the  genius  of 
the  moderns  has  more  than  supplied  his  office.  By 
the  art  of  printing,  innumerable  heralds  are  incessantly 
sent  forth,  who  interchange  the  tidings  of  every  re- 
gion of  the  globe;  and  with  such  certainty  and  cele- 
rity, that  they  have  not  only  received  the  name,  but 
far  surpassed  the  services  of  Jove's  fabulous  messen- 
ger, it  is  thus  that  all  the  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments, and  whatsoever  is  useful  or  interesting  to  man, 
in  the  glorious  career  of  civilization  is  immediately 
made  known;  and  individuals,  distinguished  for  their 
intellectual  attainmenis,  and  arts  of  philanthropy,  in- 
stead of  being  claimed  as  the  citizens  of  a  single  na- 
tion, are  hailed  as  compatriots  in  the  vast  republic  of 
letters,  science  and  the  arts,  and  are  universally  ho- 
nored as  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
Respectfully  submitted,  by 

H.  A.  S.  Dearborn. 
Pres.  JJass.  Hor.  Soc. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 


Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  pre- 
sented to  Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  for  the  very  acceptable  ]iresent  of  Ara- 
cacha roots,  which  he  has  kindly  transmitted  from 
Baltimore. 

Resolved,  That  the  Aracacha  Roots  be  confided  to 
John  Lowell,  Es(|.,  Thomas  Nuttall,  Curator  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  David  Haggerstou  of  Charlestown 
and  Nathaniel  Davenport  of  Milton;  and  that  they 
be  requested  to  attempt  their  cultivation,  and  report 
the  results  of  their  exjierimenls  to  the  Society. 

The  following  members  were  admitted. 

Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esq.  Editor  of  the  American 
Farmer,  a  corresponding  member. 

MEMBERS. 
JosiAH  Stedman,  of  Newton. 
Gardner  Brewer,  of  Boston. 
S.  N.  Bacon,  do. 


(From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advei'tiser.) 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hop.ticultuhal  Society. 
The  fruit  committee  of  the  horticultural  society, 
in  addition  to  their  report  on  strawberries  made  in 
June  last,  beg  leave  to  state  that  they  have  examined 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  such  specimens  as 
were  submitted  to  their  inspection  and  lament  to  say, 
that  although  some  fine  fruit  has  been  exhibited,  yet 
it  has  not  been  in  quality,  size,  or  flavor  equal  to  the 
expectation  they  had  formed  when  the  list  of  premi- 
ums was  published.  Nor  can  they  conceal  their  mor- 
tification that  more  emulation  has  not  been  produced 
among  cultivators  for  the  prizes  oflered  by  the  society. 
They  are  willing,  however,  to  attribute  it  to  the  want 
of  knowing  generally  that  such  premiums  existed, 
and  hope  the  course  now  pursued  by  the  society  will 
bring  forth  during  another  year  a  greater  variety,  and 
more  competition. 

The  committee  would  further  state,  that  at  their 
late  exhibition  of  fruits,  in  October  last,  Mr.  Bates, 
of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  sent  a  large  quantity  of  a 
very  superior  late  seedling  free  stone  peach,  of  his 
own  raising.  Several  high  flavored  water  and  nut- 
meg melons,  and  a  bushel  of  uncommonly  large  sweet 
potatoes;  and  although  not  exactly  embraced  within 
their  duties,  yet  the  committee  believe  they  cannot 
recommend  a  measure  more  likely  to  further  the 
views  of  the  society,  than  to  award  a  medal  to  this 
gentleman  as  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
city.     With  these  observations  they  report  that 

David  Mien,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.  is  entitled  to 
the  premium  of  three  dollars,  or  a  silver  medal  of 
that  value,  for  two  quarts  of  the  finest  gooseberries. 

To  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Pcnn  Township,  the  premi- 
um of  five  dollars,  or  a  medal  of  that  value,  for  one 
dozen  of  the  best  and  largest  magnum  bonum  plums. 

To  Mr.  VV.  Cartleband,  the  premium  of  five  dol- 
lars, or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  for  the  best  late 
beurie  or  late  butter  pears. 

To  J.  S.  Wain,  of  Philadelphia,  a  premium  of  five 

dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  for  the  finest 

grapes;  and  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  five  dollars 

be  presented  to  Mr.  Bates,  of  Camden,  N.  Jersey, 

for  his  superior  seedling  late  free   stone   peach,  his 

high  flavoured  nutmeg   and  watermelon   and   large 

sweet  potatoes. 

Robert  Carr,  1   „         ... 

Ihos.  Landreth,     I  ^"  • 

David  S.  Brown,     f   ^     •, 
rp  Tj  triiits. 

Ihomas  Hale,        J 

The  committee  on  vegetables  report  ihe  fullowino- 
premiums  for  the  best  vegetables  e.shibited  to  the  so- 
ciety last  year,  viz: — 

To  the  gardener  of  H.  Pratt,  esq.  for  the  earliest 
and  best  cauliflowers,  a  premium  of  ten  dollars. 

To  J.  Engleman,  for  the  best  early  potatoes,  a  pre- 
mium of  J3;  for  the  best  early  cabbage  a  premium  of 
^2;  for  the  best  tomatoes  a  premium  of  ^2;  for  the 
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^;^rr;;S^oena  (po-a  plant)  a  premium  of  $2;  for  the  I  of  prei^aring  their   wool,  will  obtain  for   it,  if  sent  to 
V  !:  ?„!„",,  „„,„l°,nnJ,nf  L  this  market  for  sale,  at   least  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a 


best  celery  a  premium  of  $2. 

To  D.  D.  Maupay,  tor  the  best  early  peas,  a  pre- 
mium of  $2;  for  the  best  artichokes  a  premium  of  $2; 
for  the  best  cardooiis  a  premium  g3. 

Samlel  B.  Davis, -^    Conwiitto 

)  OH 

!  Vegetables. 


TlIOS.  ASTLEY, 

D.  Madpav, 
A.  D'Aras, 


pound  more  than  they  would  if  sent  to  market  un- 
washed, and  in  the  condition  which  it  is  now  gene- 
rally ofl'ered  for  sale. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lyman  Reed, 
JVo.  195  Baltimore-st. 


B.UB.AZI  ECONO^IV. 


I^XSCEIiIiilM'SOUS. 


WOOL. 
Mr.  Smith:  Valtimore,  .iprll  13,  1S31. 

If  any  suggestions  contained  in  the  annexed  com- 
munication are,  in  your  opinion,  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  inierest  the  farmers  and  others  who  sub- 
scribe for  your  valuable  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
publish  them  for  their  perusal. 

The  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  as  well  as  others  in- 
terested in  agriculture,  are  doubtless  already  aware 
that  WOOL  is  becoming  a  very  important  staple  arti- 
cle of  ow-  country:  therefore  those  who  intend  raismg 
the  article  for   market,  should  be  in  possessi(jn  of  all 
the  information,  which   they  can   obtairi,  respecting 
the  most  suitable  method  of  preparing  it,  so  that  it 
will  meet  with  a  ready  sale;  and  at  the  same  time 
afford   the  wool-grower  a   fair  ccjmpensation  for  the 
labor  and  e.vpense  in  the  care  of  his  flocks.     l\Iany 
facts  might  be  given  on  this  subject;  but  I  shall  state 
only   those   which   seem   of   immediate   importance. 
During  the  past  year,  I  have  found  from  experience, 
that  the  wool  which  has  been  offered  for  sale  in  this 
market,  has  been,  a  great  proportion  of  it,  unwashed, 
and  very  heavy:  those  lots  which  have  been  washed 
are  o-enerally  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  New  England,  to  whom  a  large  quantity 
of  this  wool  has  been  sold,  have  very  generally  made 
complaints  respecting  the  condition  of  the  wool  ship- 
ped to  them  from  this  city. 

Many  fanners  in  New  England,  have,  during  se- 
veral years  past,  devoted  particular  attention  to  their 
flocks,  and  at  this  time,  the  grmoing  of  wool  innong 
them  has  become  an  extensive  and  profitable  btisincss. 
The  experience  which  they  have  had,  and  their  daily 
intercourse  with  the  manufacturers,  has  led  them  to 
adopt  that  method  of  sending  their  wool  to  market, 
which  is  best  calculated  to  ensure  a  ready  sale,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  satisfaction  to  the  manufactu- 


rer. J    ,.      .     , 

During  ten  years  experience  in  dealing  in  the  arti- 
cle in  Boston,  1  have  found  that,  the  practice  is  uni- 
versally adopted  of  washing  the  wool  on  the  sheep. 
The  fleece,  after  sufficiently  dry,  is  taken  from  the 
sheep  with  much  care,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being 
torn  to  pieces;  after  which  it  is  neatly  rolled,  with 
the  sheared  side  out,  and  secured  in  that  condition 
with  a  small  cord  or  twine. 

The  manufacturer  or  wool-assorter,  who  finds  the 
fleece  in  this  condition,  is  able  to  assort  it  much  more 
accurately,  and,  witli   at   least  one  half  the  trouble 
that  is  recpiired  when   the   different  fleeces,  and  the  ] 
different  parts  of  each  fleece  are  mixed  together.     If 
the  wool  is  washed  after  taken  from  the  sheep,  with- 
out being  assorted,  asis  often  the  case  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  it  is,  in  this  condition,  almost  impossible 
for  the  best  judges  to  do  justice  in   assorting  it:  be- 
cause washiuT  in   this  condition  mixes   the   heads  of 
the  fine  and  coarse  part  of  the  same   fleece,  and  also 
the  different  fleeces  together,  and  renders  the  diflVr- 
ent  qualities  almost  inseparable.     Therefore,  I  would 
recommend  to  every  person  who  intends  sending  their 
wool  to  market,  to  have  it  n^ished  on  the  .ihecp,  simi- 
lar to  the  manner  adopted  in  New  England. 

The  best  method  of  sending  the  wool  to  market, 
is,  to  have  the  different  kinds  or  grades  packed  se- 
parately in  coarse  linen  hags  of  suitable  size  to  con- 
tain about  100  pounds.  Those  who  adopt  this  method 


CAROLINA;  OR,  IHE  PLANTER, 

BY    GEORGE    OGILVIE. 
(Continued  from  page  38.) 
Such  are  the  labours  of  the  short'ned  day. 
When  distant  Phcebus  gives  an  oblique  ray; 
Ere  spring  advancing,  bids  the  new-clear'd  field. 
To  o-enial  warmth  its  virgin  bosom  yield. 
Which,  soft  as  fertile,  scarce  the  farmer  tills. 
To  scatter  grain,  or  drop  in  gathei'd  hills; 
Or  forms  with  drilling  plough,  or  slight  press'd  hoe. 
For  choicer  plants,  the  equidistant  row. 

Yet  let  not  Plutus  all  your  thoughts  employ. 
To  pile  up  wealth,  your  soul  dares  not  enjoy. 
Say,  what  the  tyrant's  power,  the  wealth  of  kings. 
To  social  joys  domestic  comfort  brings? 
If  you  to  Ceres  consecrate  the  vale. 
On  yonder  slope  the  cheerful  Lares  hail; 
There  let  no  palace  rise — no  sculptur'd  pile. 
But  in  snug  halls,  full-handed  Plenty  smile. 
•Where  decent  neatness  sweeps  the  Cypress  floor. 
And  hospitality  unfolds  the  door. 
Round  the  gay  fire,  that  gives  both  warmth  and  light 
Whilst  harmless  mirth  curtails  the  wintry  night. 
And  loud  without  the  raging  tempests  blow. 
More  joy  your  welcome  guests  and  household  know. 
Than  where,  from  gilded  capitals,  is  spread 
The  dome,  high  arch'd  o'er  ceremony's  head. 
Nor  to  Veriumniis  grudge  a  safe  retreat. 
Where  he  may  Flora  and  Pomona  meet. 
Yet  deck  your  garden  in  that  modest  sort. 
As  Homer  paints  it,  at  Alcinous'  court; 
Not  stiff  and  formal,  as  where  Dutchmen  clip 
The  boxen  ocean  round  the  yew-tree  ship; 
Nor  with  that  show  of  negligence  it  bears 
Round  the  proud  mansions  of  Britannia's  peers; 
Where,  al must  unconfin'd,  the  wand'rer  roves. 
O'er   hills,  and    dales,   and   fields,  and   lawns,  and 

groves. 
Where  all  around  prevailing  art  appears. 
We  love  that  mask  of  nature  which  it  wears. 
But  here,  where  nature  acts  the  sov'reign  part, 
Why  hide  th'administrating  hand  of  an? 
Not  less  our  hearts  the  patriot  monarch  gains. 
That  Sully  counsels  when  a  Henry  reigns! 
Nor  more  need  nalure  dread  art's  chaste  display. 
Than  Tiajan's  laurel  shrinks  from  Pliny's  bay! 
Such  Crowfield  might  have  been,  and  such  may  be. 
Should  Lowndes's  wealth  give  nerve  to  industry; 
Should  taste's  soft  pencil  mellow  art's  harsh  line. 
And  nature's  flowing  mantle  veil  design; 
That  cheeks  her  froward,  meets  her  happy  bent. 
Bespeaks  improvement,  but  conceals  restraint. 

And  lo!  my  friend,  where,  all  the  muse  demands. 
On  Goose-creek's  banks  thy  own  Olranto*  stands! 
Where  pleas'd  and  wond'ring  as  we  thrid  the  maze. 
We  doubt  what  beauty  first  demands  our  praise. 
The  river,  bounded  by  impervious  shade. 
The  smo(jth  green  meadow,  or  the  enamel'd  glade. 
Where  all  the  priile  of  Europe's  florists  yields 
To  the  assembled  wildings  of  our  fields; 
Tho'  here,  wilh  brighter  lints  the  tulip  glows, 
And  richer  fragrance  sccnis  Damascus'  rose; 
As  emulous  ihiise  honours  to  maintain. 
That  rank'd  them  chief  in  Flora's  ancient  reign; 
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Whilst  yet  unnam'd  the  great  Magnolia  bloom'd. 
And  humbler  Glauca  trackless  wilds  perfum'd. 

Here  Pales  seems  with  Flora  to  have  strove, 
To  bend  the  beauties  of  the  lawn  and  grove; 
Till  ev'ry  season  yields  its  ev'ry  flow'r. 
Pride  of  the  month,  or  pageant  of  the  hour. 

Here  early  blossoms  deck  the  unfledg'd  Thorn, 
And  yellow  Jasmines  leafless  trees  adorn. 

Bright  as  the  blush  of  Venus  when  she  loves. 
Sweet  as  the  woodbine  of  her  Paphean  groves, 
Th'Azalea  climbs  the  Cypress'  loftiest  bough. 
And  Peridymenons  low  snaded  blow. 
Blending  their  lovely  tubes  of  roseate  hue, 
Wilh  the  Glycine's  variegated  blue. 
From  tree  to  tree  the  fluw'ry  tendrils  rove. 
Till  one  continu'd  garland  binds  the  grove — 
Winding  through  shady  walks,  we  si  nv  descend. 
To  skirTthe  mead,  or  trace  the  river's  bend. 
Where,  like  the  monsters  of  ih'Egyptian  stream. 
Prowling  for  food,  grim  Aligators  swim. 
Or  basking  on  the  further  margin,  spread 
Their  bloated  bulk  along  the  slimy  bed: 
Whilst  hither  all  the  finny  tribes  repair. 
From  tyrants  fled,  whom  more  than  man  they  fear; 
Who  patient  angling,  with  insidious  bait. 
Lures  the  delicious  morsel  to  its  fate; 
Till  Labrus-Tront  and  azure  Bream  afford, 
A  choicer  feast  than  grac'd  Apieius'  board. 
When  Rome's  wide  world  saw  all  its  waters  roll. 
To  glut  the  craving  of  his  rav'nous  jole. 

We  mark  the  white  Accasia,  all  alive 
With  Bees,  or  see  the  Orange  drain  the  hive. 
Whilst  fragant  Calyeanths*  appear  to  bring 
The  fruits  of  Autumn  'midst  the  flow'rs  of  Spring; 
While  Chionanths.t  with  flaky  fringe,  display 
December  freezing  in  the  lap  of  May, 
As  Peridymenons  luxuriantly  throw 
Their  glowing  wreaths  around   the  mimic  snow; 
And  yellow  Jasmines  interweave  between. 
Their  golden  blossom,  and  their  em'rald  green; 
Which,  thoucrh  their  beauties  deck'd  the  infant  year. 
Still  uneclips'd  in  May's  rich  train  appear. 

Here  Quamoclits  their  blushing  flow'rs  renew. 
Ere  rising  suns  exhale  ihe  morning  dew; 
As  if  asham'd  the  tell-tale  morn  should  see 
Their  lender  limbs  entwine  yon  vig'rous  tree; 
And  all  their  sweets  despoil'd  by  insects — gay 
As  their  bright  blossoms,  and  short-liv'd  as  they. 
Which  droop  ere  Sol  meridian  ardor  gains; 
Whose  hottest  ray  the  Helyanth  sustains. 
Turns  as. he  turns,  like  ihe  eye  of  jealous  love. 
And  dares  his  radiance  like  the  bird  of  Jove. 
Whilst  each  mellifluous  flow'r  his  influence  meets. 
Loading  the  air  with  overpow'rincr  sweets; 
And  Man,  with  all  the  animated  train 
That  wing  the  air,  or  tread  the  grassy  plain. 
Shrink,  from  the  fervid  ray  and  sultry  breeze. 
To  yonder  eminence,  where  lofiy  trees 
Suspend,  on  spreading  limbs,  a  leafy  veil. 
That  gently  waving,  fans  the  temper'd  gale. 
There,  midst  the  grove,  with  unassuming  guise 
But  rural  neatness,  see  the  mansion  rise! 
Where  cheerful  hosts  invite  the  easy  guest. 
Each  social  boon  of  indolence  to  taste; 
Yet  to  no  tedious  listlessness  a  prey. 
The  soul  unbends  in  wit's  lantaslic  play. 

Nor  distant  far,  where  Liriodendrons  spread. 
More  rich  than  Persian  Looms,  a  painted  shad^, 
A  Tein)de,  sacred  to  each  Muse,  we  find, 
Stor'd  with  the  noblest  treasures  of  the  mind; 
Where  all  the  elegance  of  art  conspires. 
To  grace  the  authors  ev'ry  age  admires. 


•  Otranto,  the  Villa  of  Doctor  Garden. 


•The  Calycanthus,  or  sweet  scented  shrub,  has  a 
blossom  that  in  smell,  colour,  and  shape,  has  much  the 
resemblance  of  some  kinds  of  fruit. 

t  The  Chionanthus,  or  frini;c  tree,  when  in  blossom, 
seems  as  if  covered  with  new  fallen  snow. 
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Plac'd  by  their  favor'd  pupil's  grateful  hand. 
In  splendid  rows,  llie  healing  Sages  stand. 
Religion  there  unl'ulds  the  inspired  page. 
There  history  revolves  each  distant  age, 
Displays  the  varying  late  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
The  pride  of  coikjuusI,  and  the  arts  ol  peace; 
What  magic  pow'rs  to  eloquence  belong, 
How  Cat'liiie's  dagger  drops  to  Tully's  tongue. 
And  states  by  union  rise,  by  discord  fall. 
As  sounds  persuasive  fascinate  the  hall. 
There  Newton  dares,  on  Science's  wmg.  to  fly 
Thro'  all  the  wond  rous  system  of  the  sky. 
By  Franklin  fuUow'd,  whose  Promethean  soul 
Audacious  hears  the  awful  thunder  roll; 
From  Heav'ii  to  Earth  the  captive  flame  conveys. 
And  with  the  felter'd  corruscation  plays. 
Whilst  with  less  brilliant,  not  less  pleasing  lore, 
Linnajus  and  Bufiun  this  world  explore; 
From  chaos  to  fair  order  point  the  road, 
And  trace  the  chain  that  links  the  works  of  God. 
With  Locke,  great  searcher  of  the  human  niind. 
Who  strives  the  latent  springs  of  thought  to  find. 
Nor  dreams,  vain  man  in  studying  nature's  laws. 
Can,  'midst  her  wonders,  doubt  th'almighty  cause. 
As  when  dissection  seeks  the  cause  of  life. 
Till  it  expires  before  the  incisive  knife. 

There,  too,  sweet  Poesy  her  tribute  brings. 
Her  Homer  there,  in  native  numbers  sings; 
Whilst  Pope,  illum'd  by  his  great  master's  fire. 
Responsive  strings  his  sympathetic  lyre. 
There  Virgil  tunes  his  pastoral  reed,  and  there. 
How  far  before  us! — sings  each  rural  care. 
Or,  rising  with  his  theme,  his  lay  records. 
Whence    sprang    the   ancient    world's    triumphant 

Lords. 
There  Plaulus'  jest,  and  Terence'  chaster  style. 
Show  what  made  millions  laugh,  and  Scipio  smile. 
There  Horace  playful  lashes  vice,  and  there 
Stern  Juvenal  and  Perseus  frown  severe. 
There  Ariost'  embellishes  with  verse. 
The  Gothic  tales  of  his  loquacious  nurse; 
And  Tasso's  truly  classic  page  describes. 
How  Godfrey  led  to  fame  his  Christian  tribes. 
There  to  a  polish'd  if  enfeebl'd  string. 
The  Bard  of  Ferney  sings  the  Patriot-King. 
Say!  worthy  last  to  strike  the  epic  lyre. 
Shall,  with  Voltaire,  Calliope  expire? 
Or  sink  to  rise,  as  sets  th'European  sun. 
Thro'  this  new  world  a  brighter  course  to  run? 

There  Milton,  conscious  of  superior  pow'rs. 
O'er  ev'ry  modern  Baid  majestically  tow'rs: 
Tow'ring  to  fall!  presumptuous,  to  choose 
A  theme  too  lofty  for  the  noblest  muse! 
Milton  had  dignifi'd  Olympean  skies. 
Our  thoughts  of  heav'n  beyond  expression  rise. 
And  all  the  magic  splendor  of  his  lay. 
Fades  in  those  thoughts,  like  meteors  in  the  day. 
There  Shakespeare,  Thompson — bards  whose  praise 

requires 
Some  emanation  of  their  heav'nly  fires. 
Whilst  virtuous  Beatty,  with  a  double  claim. 
Asserts  a  Poet's  and  a  Sage's  fame; 
As  round  young  Edwin's  pij>e  the  laurel  twines, 
Or  Truth's  bright  ray  through  sceptic  darkness  shines. 
There  Gay — there  Guldsniiih — but  more  short  to  tell. 
Who  is  not  there,  that  doth  in  song  excel. 
And  there  perhaps,  these  favour'd  lines  shall  rest, 
Whilst  Judgment  smiles  at  Friendship's  partial  test. 

Now  ev'ning's  beams  shoot  mildly  from  the  West, 
And  all  impatient  to  the  garden  haste; 
Our  noon-tide  waste  of  spirits  to  repair. 
With  rural  pastime  and  refreshing  air: 
Whilst  Bees  resign  to  Humming-birds  their  place. 
Those  pigmy  beauties  of  the  feather'd  race. 
That  gaily  hov'ring  on  the  sounding  plume. 
Drink  deep  the  richest  nectar  of  the  bloom. 

And  now  Peruvian  Marvels  slowly  fold 
Theii  scarlet  blossoms  varying  into  gold; 


Nor  doth  the  Gnomen's  shade  on  sculptur'd  brass 
Mure  truly  say  how  fleeting  moments  pass. 
Than  doth  the  Marvel's  gradual  change  betray 
The  downward  progress  of  departing  day. 
Whilst  tearful  Even,  in  dew  drops  seems  to  mourn 
Such  beauty,  doom'd  to  hail  no  risin^r  morn. 

(To  be  coutiiiuL-(l.) 

From  the  American  Tmf  Register  and  Sporting  Ma- 
gazine, edited  and  pvblished  by  John  S.  Hkinncr, 

Postmaster  of  Baltimore,  at  J5  pir  annum— paya- 
ble in  advance,  by  letter  to  the  editor,  at  his  risk. 

The  Sporting  Magazine  is  published  in  monthly 
numbers  of  about  50  pages  each,  with  elegant  En- 
gravings of  Horses— Dogs— Birds,  &,c.  &c.  with  a 
title  page  and  index  for  each  volume  of  twelve  num- 
bers. 

SALES  OF  HORSES. 

The  appreciation  and  current  value  of  bred  horses 
may  be  estimated  by  the  following  sales,  of  very  re- 
cent date,  which  have  casually  come  to  our  know- 
ledge. 

Kate  Kearney  and  Polly  Hopkins,  for  $4675. 

One  half  ot'iiiR  Charles,  for  gJOOO. 

Medley,  (Johnson's)  fur  o«e '/la//' $  1000  refused, 
since  sold  we  have  understood  for  $5000. 

An.nette,  three  years  old,  by  Sir  Charles, sold  for 
$'2000.     Twice  a  winner  before  the  sale. 

Andrew,  by  Sir  Charles,  3  years  old,  for  1500, 
without  having  won  a  race. 

Jemima  Wilkinson,  three  years  old,  for  gl550, 
and  afterwards  for  fibOO;  a  winner  twice  and  beaten 
twice. 

Maria  West,  3  ys.  old,  by  Marion,  gl500;  twice 
beaten,  never  won  a  race. 

An  Arab  filly,  three  years  old,  unbroken,  for  $600. 

Collier,  hy  Sir  Charles,  four  years  old,  $1500; 
sold  in  September  last  and  has  since  much  more  than 
cleared  himself  to  his  owner,  without  any  thing  be- 
ing risked  by  him  except  the  entrance  money.  ° 

Restless,  four  years  old,  by  Virginian,  gl750; 
twice  a  winner  since  sold;— $500  advance  un  the 
purchase  has  been  refused. 

Havoc,  by  Sir  Charles,  four  years  old,  for  «2500, 
to  the  Reverend  H.  M.  Cryer,  of  Tennessee. 

CoNTEKTioiy,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old;  one 
half  of  him  forglSOO. 

Champion,  3  years  old,  by  Arab;  beaten  once,  a 
winner  once,  for  $1000. 

King  Agrippa,  by  Sir  Archy,  three  years  old; 
never  gallopped,  for  $1000,  to  W.  R.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Star— g3000  offered  by  T.  A.  Pankey,  of  Ten- 
nessee and  refused  by  W.  R.  Johnson.  The  same 
gentleman  oftered  j^5000  for  Charles,  also  refused. 

Sl'ssex,  by  Sir  Charles,  jj3000  ottered. 

JVute. — The  celebrated  Pacolet,  sire  of  Monsieur 
Tonson,  was  bought,  at  fifteen  months  old,  by  VV.  R. 
Johnson,  Esq.  for  $179,  and  afterwards  sold  to  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson  for  $3000.  If  alive  now,  and  eight 
years  old,  he  would  probably  sell  for  g  1 0,000. 

BvRoN,  by  Virginian,  one  half  for  sIsOO. 

Supposing  in  each  case  the  horse  would  sell  for 
double  the  sum. refused  for  one  half  and  we  see  that 
actual  sales,  and  offers  for  horses  not  sold,  give,  witli- 
in  a  few  months,  for  the  seventeen  animals  first 
above  named,  bred,  it  may  be  said,  in  one  neigh- 
bourhood, the  sum  of  $42,525,  or  more  than  $J000 
each! 


EXTRAORDINARY  PERFORMANCE. 

Who,  after  reading  the  annexed  account,  can  un- 
dertake to  calculate  the  benefits  and  advantages  which 
well  constructed  Rail-roads  are  certain  to  afford,  or 
which,  as  in  our  own  case,  will  be  secured  to  Balti- 
more by  the  g:reat  work  now  in  progress  to  the  West? 
The  account  is  from  a  late  Liverpool  paper,  and  is 
thus  introduced  by  the  editor:— '-We  have  frequently 
had  to  detail  performances  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway,  which  have  excited  feelings  of  as- 
tonishment, and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  a  "little  in 
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credulity,  in  the  minds  of  our  readers.  We  have 
now,  however,  to  record  a  feat  which  far  out-does  all 
former  out-doings,  and  proves  that  the  full  powers  of 
locomotive  engines  on  Railways  have  been,  as  yet, 
very  little  understood.  On  Friday  morning  Mr. 
Stephenson's  engine  Hampson  .started  from  Liverpool 
with  30  wagons,  carrying  the  following  load; 

Tons.     Cwt. 

23  wagon  loads  of  oats  82         10 

7  wagon  loads  of  merchandise  24         15 


Total  net  weight 
Tares  of  the  30  wagons 
Fifteen  persons  (chiefly  directors  and 
their  friends) 


Making  a  gross  weight  of  one  hundred  and  fifty -one 
tons,  (besides  the  weight  of  the  tender,  with  its  coke, 
water,  &c.)  With  this  enormous  load  the  Sampson 
moved  ofl",  as  we  have  already  stated,  at  ten  minutes 
past  eight;  and  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  Iluyton 
inclined  plane  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  It  was  assisted  up  the  inclined  plane  by  three 
other  engines  (the  Mars,  the  Mercury,  and  the  Ar- 
row,) and  arrived  at  the  top  iu  38  minutes  after  leav- 
ing the  station.  As  the  assisting  engines  pushed  be- 
hind the  load,  whilst  the  Samjison  tugged  in  front,  it 
was  easy  (by  observing  where  the  connecting  chains 
were  tight,  and  where  slack)  to  ascertain  what  portion 
of  the  work  was  done  by  each;  and  it  was  found  that 
the  Sampson  generally  drew  sixteen  wagons  (the  gross 
weight  of  which  would  be  about  80  tons.)  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane,  the  Sampson 
stopped  five  minutes  to  take  in  water,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Parkside;  where  it  arrived  at  27  minutes 
past  nine;  stopped  there  eight  minutes  to  water,  and 
arrived  in  Manchester  at  sixteen  minutes  before  ele- 
ven. The  whole  time  of  the  journey  was  conse- 
quently two  hours  and  thirty-four  minutes;  and  de- 
ducting the  thirteen  minutes  employed  in  taking  in 
water,  the  net  time  of  travelling  was  two  hours  and 
twenty-one  minutes.  From  the  performance  of  the 
Sampson  on  the  inclined  plane,  no  doubt  is  entertain- 
ed that  it  would  draw  200  tons  on  a  perfectly  level 
railway.  The  quantity  of  coke  consumed  by  the 
Sampson  in  this  extraordinary  journey  was  1376  lbs. 
(12  cwt.  1  qr.  4  lbs.)  being  not  quite  one  third  of  a 
pound  per  ton  per  mile.  Adding  to  this  the  coke  con- 
sumed by  the  three  engines  which  assisted  up  the 
inclined  plane,  the  whole  expense  of  fuel  would  not 
amount  to  twenty  shillings." 


"i^^m  wAimi 


lii^ie 


Baltimore,  Friday,  April  22,  i8Jl. 


$:?-The  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  published  in  another  part  of  this  num- 
ber, demand  the  most  respectful  acknowledgments  of 
the  editor.  The  approbation  of  such  an  institution, 
composed  of  such  a  body  of  men,  is  an  object  worthy 
of  the  most  exalted  ambition.  The  editor  will  not 
affect  indift'erence  to  such  testimonials  of  public  favour; 
but  it  is  due  to  himself  to  say,  that  such  demonstra- 
tions of  it  have  never  been  the  motive  of  action  with 
him;  and  while  he  freely  acknowledges  their  potency 
as  a  stimulant  to  future  exertion,  he  looks  for  his  rich 
rew'ard  in  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures,  to 
which  he  may  have  contributed,  in  causing  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before. 

The  Aracacha,  a  part  of  which  was  the  occasion 
of  the  proceedings  in  question,  is  now  in  a  course  of 
experiment  in  the  editor's  garden.  He  has  made  no 
mention  of  it  in  the  Farmer,  being  desirous  of  first 
putting  its  value  and  adaptation  to  our  climate  fairly 
to  the  test.  He  has  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  roots 
for  a  complete  experiment;  and  if  it  succeeds,  as  it 
now  seems  almost  certain  it  will,  he  will  he  able  ano- 
ther year  to  supply  other  cultivators,  and  thus  eflTect 
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its  inlroiluctionas  a  regular  subject  uf  culture.  TIjus 
far,  it  is  the  editor's  opinion, that  Aracaclia  will  occu- 
py a  place  in  our  liiisbaiuiry  fully  equal,  if  nut  supe- 
rior to  any  other  vegetable. 

For  his  success  in  this  attempt  to  iinport  the  Ara- 
cacha  the  Editor  is  much  indebted  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Wm.  P.  Matthews  of  this  city,  who  kindly  pro- 
cured the  roots  from  the  mountains  of  Colombia,  and 
attended  personally  to  their  shipment  and  importa- 
tion. The  roots  were  carried  by  one  of  the  natives  of 
the  country  on  his  head  si.xly  miles.  Captain  Gard- 
ner of  the  Schooner  Sun,  in  whose  vessel  they  were 
imported,  is  also  entitled  to  the  Editor's  acknowledg- 
ments for  affording  them  a  conveyance  to  this  country. 

We  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  the  second  number 
of  Dc  Kustica,  in  another  pait  of  this  sheet,  on  hori- 
zontal ploughing — he  will  find  some  truths  there  wor- 
thy of  calm  reflection.  Every  farmer  will  at  once  re- 
cognise the  truth  of  De  Rustica's  remarks  tipon  the 
unwillingness  uf  overseers  and  labourers  to  adopt  im- 
proved modes;  but  we  fear  they  will  not  all  feel  tlie 
force  of  tliose  truths,  as  applicable  to  themselves. 
How  many  farmers  have  adopted  improvements,  even 
such  as  have  been  in  successful  operation  before  their 
eyes  for  years?  It  seems  almost  necessary  not  only  to 
suggest  and  test  improvements,  but,  to  hire  farmers  to 
adopt  them;  and  even  then, — such  is  theperverseness 
of  human  nature,  and  such  its  head  strongness  in  the 
pursuit  of  old  paths,  even  though  they  are  beset  with 
thorns  and  filled  with  bratubles,  and  lead  through  bar- 
ren and  stony  places, — there  are  many  that  cannot  be 
hired  to  take  the  new  course.  If  they  were  the  only 
.sufferers,  though  philanthropy  might  weep,  the  pa- 
triotic might  let  them  alone;  but  it  is  not  so.  The 
country,  the  whole  country  suffers  by  it,  and  therefore 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  patriots  and  philanthropists  to 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  removal  of  such 
ignorant  prejudices. 


Prices  Current  i»i  JVew  Vork,  April  1 6. 
Beeswax,  yellow   22  a  23.  Cotton.  New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;  Upland,  .84a  .lOJ;     Alabama,. S^  z  i\\.  Cotton 
Bulging,  Hemp.yJ.  18  a  20;  Flax  12^  a  16;  fiai,  Ame- 
rican, 7  a  3. Flaxseed.  1  bush,  clean  . a  . 

Flour,   N.    Vork,    bbl.  6.T5  a  6.S7;    Canal   1.00  a   7.25; 

Bait.  Hwd.sl. a  6.87—;  Ilh'd.  city  mills  7.00  a 

country,  6.75a6  87i;  .■Mexand'a,  6.75  a  6.87;  Freder- 
icksburg 6.50  a  6.62— ;  Petersg a  6.62;  Rye  Flour, 

,1.87 J  a  4  00;  Indian  Meal, per  bbl.  — -a  3  75;  perhhd. 

a  11.00      Grain,  Wheat,  North, -a  1.40;  Vir. 

a  1.37;    Rye,  North,  78  a  80;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  73  a 

75;  Barley,  80  a  81;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .31  a  .35; 
Peas,  white, dry,  7  bn.  5.  Beans,  1  bu.  7.00  a  8  00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.50  a  9.25;  prime  5.50  a  6.25; 
cargo  4.624  ^  ^'^3;  I-ard,  .9  a. 10;  Pork,  mess  bbl, 
14,00  a  14.15;  prime  10.50  a  1 1.00. 

Prices  Current  in  Boston,  Jlpril  13. 
•i3;i)j(es,  new,  bbl.  2  50  a  3  00  fie«N.'i.  white,  bushel 
.90  a  1.00.  Ileef,  mess,  bbl.  8.75  a  9.00;  cargo  No.  1, 
1  50  a  7  75;  No.  2,  6.50  a  6.75.  Butter,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .  1 1  a  .15.  Clieese,  new  milk,  6.  a  8.;  skim- 
med  milk,3.a4.      Fioiir,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  7. 12  a 

7.25;  Genesee, 7.50  a  7,75;  Rye,  best, a .  G)niii, 

Corn,  hu.  .80  a  Si;  Itye,  .65  a  .10;  Barley. 62  a  .1,'-);0ats 
43  a  45,  f/ug-.!-/,rti(i,  Istsort  iiew,lh.  9  00  a  10.00;  Pork, 
clear,  bbl,  11  a  18;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  l-i.OO;  Cargo, 
No.  1  13.50a  14.00;  IVool,  Merino, full  blood,  washed, 
.60  a  62;  do.  do  unwashed,. —  a  .  — .  Merino  mixed 
with  Saxony,  .65  .75;  Merino,  three  fourths  washed, 
.52ii  .<iO,clo.  hi  If  blood,  .48  a  .55;  do.  quarter,  40  n  45. 
Native,  washed  .40  a  .45;  Pulled,  Lambs',  1st  sort, 
50. a  58;  do.  2d  sort, .42a. 44;  Pulled  Spinning,  1st 
sort, 45  a  50. 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

Lorrmn's  IIusb.vndry. 

The  Complete  Grazier. 

Clater's  "Every  M.\n  his  own  Cattle  Doctor." 

Farrier;    with    a 

Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Dogs. 

PpMTERSATIOIJS   ON   VEGETABLE    PhvSIOLOCT. 

for  (nle  at  '/lis  Office. 


SALE  OF  SAXON  SHEKP. 

On  Tuesday  the  31st  day  of  May,  at  10  o'clock,  A. 
M.  at  Brighton,  near  Boston,  will  be  sold  at  auction,  by 
order  of  assignee,  the  entire  flock  of  ELECTOU.\L 
S.-\XON  SHEEP,  imported  by  CieorgeSc  Thomas  Searle 
in  1826,  with  one  half  the  increase  of  the  flock  since, 
consisting  in  all,  of  about  200  BUCKS  and  EWES,  This 
Hock  has  been  the  last  four  years  umler  the  care  of  Sa- 
muel Grant,  Esq.  atWalpole,  N.  11.  and  is  well  known 
to  all  the  growers  of  fine  wool  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  rendering  any  description  unnecessary. 

Gentlemen  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
growth  of  fine  wool,  in  distant  parts  of  the  country 
may  be  assured  that,  as  a  flock,  these  sheep  are  deci- 
di'dly  superior  to  any  other  ever  imported  into  the  U. 
Stales,  and  that  the  wool  has  not  depreciated  in  quali- 
ty, as  an  evidence  of  which  the  clip  of  last  year  sold, 
before  any  material  rise  had  taken  place  in  the  market, 
at  $1.33  per  lb.  for  cash. 

They  may  also  rely  that  the  sale  will  positively  take 
place  as  advertised.         COOLIDUE  &  H.ASKELL, 

•  tpril  22.  Auctioneers. 


SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 
Pratt  Street  Wharf, 

OFFER  for  sale  a  full  supply  of  their  new  improved 
PLOUGHS,  of  diflcrent  sizes,  both  wrought  and  cast 
shares— also  many  other  approved  kinds,  constituting 
an  assortment,  from  which  agriculturists  can  be  sup- 
plied with  those  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  land.  Hill  side 
Ploughs;  double  mould  Ploughs;  Double  and  Single 
Shovel  Ploughs;  corn  and  tobacco  Cultivators,  with 
wrought  and  cast  Tires;  grain  and  grass  SCYTHES; 
Scythe  Sneads;  and  are  now  preparing  a  large  stock  of 
GR.\1N  CRADLES,  on  which  will  be  hung  the  best 
quality  Scythes,  and  be  in  readiness  to  supply  the  de- 
mand at  an  early  period. 

Also  now  on  hand,  a  large  stock  of  their  improved 
WHEAT  FANS,  which  will  be  constantly  kept  up. 

Just  received  an  additional  supply  of  fr>sh  G.MJDEN 
SEEDS  and  Garden  TOOLS,  Hay  and  Manure  FORKS. 

N.  B.  MILLET  SEED  WANTED. 

Jlp^iliZ. 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED 
STORE. 

The  suhscriber  would  inform  the  public  that  he  has 
the  following  articles  in  store  for  sale,  all  of  the  best 
materials,  faithfully  and  well  made,  viz. 

Gideon  Davis'  highly  approved  Patent  Ploughs  in 
all  their  variety — Davis'  ploughs  improved  as  more 
adapted  to  stiff  soils.  Bar  Share  and  Coulter  Ploughs 
improved.  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs,  Cultiva- 
tors fur  Corn  and  Tobacco.  His  Patent  Cylindrical 
Straw  Cutters,  superior  toany  other  article  of  the  kind 
in  use,  also  Dutch  Cutting  Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Thresh- 
ing Machines,  an  assortment  of  Hoes,  Shovels,  and 
Spades,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  Cast  Steel  Axes, 
Wove  Wire,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  of  the  most  approved  kinds  Also 
a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Landretb's  Gar- 
den Seeds,  which  are  fresh,  and  of  prime  quality,  Clo- 
ver and  other  Grass  Seeds.  Fruit  and  ornanienlal 
Trees,  Bulbous  Roots,  Flowers,  &c.  furnished  to  order. 
Likewise  Peirson  &  Walker's  superior  Mule  and.lcnny 
Spindles.  J.   S.   EASTMAN. 

N.  B  Plough  castings  kept  constantly  on  hand  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  worn  out,  also  all  kinds  of 
repairs  done  at  short  notice.  J.  S.  E. 

F.ilrml  from  Mr.  Hall's  Letter  to  John  S.  Skinner. 

"The  straw  cutter  is  here,  and  in  operation,  and  a 
most  nilmiruhle  machine  it  ii— the  best  1  have  ever  seen 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  I  am  truly  obliged  lo  you 
for  the  selection  of  the  machine,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
ICastmaii  for  his  explanation  of  the  mode  of  keeping  it 
in  order."  CHAS.  HENRY  HALL,  JV«w  York. 


BAIiTIlMORZ:   FRICSS   CUBRESIT. 

Baltimore  Market.— The  flour  market  remains  in 
a  state  of  inactivity.  In  Howard  street  flour  there  is 
nothing  doing,  except  taking  what  little  there  is  com- 
ing in  at  §6.  V\  e  have  heard  of  a  small  sale  on  Wednes- 
day at  $6. 124.  The  prices  of  wheat  are  of  course  af- 
fected t)y  the  dull  state  of  the  flour  market,  and  hence 
a  decline  has  tjken  place.  Rye  and  corn  have  im- 
proved a  little.  Owing  to  a  partial  scarcity,  beef  has 
advanced  about  60  cents.  In  other  articles  nothing 
worthy  of  especial  notice  has  taken  place. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,  3.25  a 5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.50  a 
4.00;  brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00  a  iO.OO.-Virginia,  4.00.  a  5.00.- Rappahannock, 
3.0U  a  4.00 Kentucky,  4.00  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  163  hhds.  Md  ;  27  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  13  hhds.  Virginia;— total  208  hhds. 

Flocjk — best    white   wheal   family,   ii7.00  o  1.60 — 

super.  Howard-st.  6.124a ;   city  mills,  6. —  a ; 

Susq.  5.75  a  6.00;  Corn  iMeal,  bbl,  2,25;  Grain,  Md. 
red  wheat,  1.10  a  1.20;  white <lo.  1.20  0  1. 30, Susq.  1.20a 
1.25-CoRN,  white,  68  u  70-yellow  63  a  10-Kve,  65  a  10. 
Oats,  .33  a  34.  Beans,  90al.00-PEAS,  50a  60~Clover 
SEED — n  —  Timothy,  2.00  0  2.50.-Orchabd  Grass 
1.50  o  1.75-Tall  .Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.75 — Herd's,  50  a 

75 Lucerne  30  a  HT,  lb.  —  Barlkt,  624 — Flaxseed 

1.25  a  1.30— Cotton,  \  a.  9  a  94— Louisiana  IO4  a  12^ 

—A lab.  9  a.  11 Tenn.  9ii.  10--N.  Car..9  0.IO4 

Upland  94alOi-WHisKEY,hhds  1st  p.  26J  a  29-;  in  bbls 

30  u  31 Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  23  o.26 

washed,. 33  a  .37-crossed,  S'a  42--three-quarlcr,  43 
a  .45— full  do.  .45  a  .50,  accord'g  to  qual.-HEMP  Russia, 
ton,  $255  0  260 — ;  Country,  dew-rotted  64.  o  1c.  Ib.-- 
water-rotted,.1  a  8c. — Feathers, 33  a — Plaster  Paris, 

per  ton,  3.15  a  3.814,  ground,  1 .314  a bbl. Iron, 

gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  30.00  a ;  high  pig, 

for  forges,  per  ton,  25.00  «  28.00;  bar,  Sus.,  perton, 
80.00  a  85.00— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6  25  o  6.50 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  o  3.25— Hickory,  4.50  a  4.75— Pioe 
2.00  a  2.25. 
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AGRICUItTURE. 


FELLENBERG  SCHOOL. 

Oullines  of  a  plan  for  a  preparatory  School,  after 
the  Fellcnbcrg  System.    By  F.  A.  Ismar. 

Georgeloicn,  January  11,  1831. 
I  have  heretofore  stated,  that  I  was  willing  to  es- 
tablish a  preparatory  school  in  this  District,  in  order 
to  introduce  Mr.  Fellenberg's  system,  until  I  can  de- 
termine in  which  part  of  this  country,  I  shall  found  an 
entire  Hofwyl  institution.  I  have,  therefore,  in  this 
effort  to  show,  by  putting  in  execution  a  portion  of 
such  an  establishment,  what  may  be  hoped  from  the 
erection  of  a  complete  one.  It  is  my  desire  to  begin 
by  acting,  and  not  by  applying  for  the  patronage  of 
others.  1  have  stated  that  I  have  not  requested,  and 
never  will  ask  pecuniary  aid.  I  have  learned  that 
such  aid  has  uniformly  proved  injurious  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  institution,  as  every  contributor  claims  a 
right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  policy — and  while 
they  pretend  to  support  it,  they  substitute  for  its  es- 
tablished system,  their  individual  views  and  opinions, 
which  are  oftentimes  capricious.  I  expect  to  meet 
with  opposition  to  the  system,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
calculated  and  proved  in  its  development  to  be  the 
means  of  extending  knowledge  amongst  the  people; 
and  of  enabling  them  to  analyze  and  judge  the  rea- 
sonings of  those  who  have  hitherto  had  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  being  considered  the  learned  class.  And 
as  in  the  United  States,  as  in  every  other  country, 
there  exists  a  class  who  are  not  producers,  but  who 
live  by,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  those  who 
are  producers,  while  I  respect  their  erudition,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  leave  to  them  alone  the  acquisition  of 
learning,  but  desire  to  make  their  fellow- citizens,  also, 
their  fellow-sharers  in  the  blessings  of  knowledge. 
It  is  requisite,  therefore,  that  my  preparatory  school 
should  at  first  exclude  all  instruction  which  is  beyond 
practical  utility,  and  be  confined  to  useful  acquire- 
ments. 

I  have  stated  that  the  practice  of  Agriculture  in 
the  United  States  is  so  essentially  different  from  that 
of  Europe,  that  whoever  would  attempt  to  introduce, 
at  once,  the  latter  into  this  country,  will  make  an 
abortive  effort,  and  an  unprofitable  speculation.  The 
founder  of  an  establishment  such  as  I  propose  to  your 
view,  must,  therefore,  the  plough  in  hand,  commence 
by  learning  himself  the  practice  of  this  country; — 
and  I  have,  accordingly,  engaged  to  assist  me,  a  per- 
son well  known  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
who  has  had  large  experience  as  a  practical  farmer  in 
great  Britain,  and  the  result  of  whose  efforts  in  a  ten 
years  superintendence  and  management  of  land  in 
the  U.  States  can  be  witnessed  in  this  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
tracts  adjoining  that  on  which  he  has  applied  his 
skill  and  labor.  My  attention  will  be  devoted  to  ob- 
tain certain  results  as  to  the  following  points: 

1st.  To  study  the  quality  of  the  various  soils  of 
the  District,  and  to  ascertain  the  proper  course  to 
give  them  the  highest  degree  of  fertility  of  which 
they  are  capable,  by  mingling  their  substances  with 
other  materials.  I  shall  thus  discern  whether  the 
mode  adopted  at  Hofwyl,  under  nearly  similar  cir- 
cumstances, may  not  be  also  adopted  in  the  District, 
and  whether  we  may  not  obtain  a  double  surface  by 
deep  ploughing,  and  improve  the  soil  by  giving  back 
to  it  more  than  we  draw  from  it. 

2d.  To  endeavor  to  substitute  for  the  present  very 
deficient  management,  a  better  mode  of  producing 
compost  or  manure — we  should  have  to  examine  the 
pasture  grounds,  and  the  stables  of  cattle,  and  ought 
to  proscribe  entirely  the  practice  of  turning  them  out 
through  all  the  year,  summer  and  winter,  day  and 
night,  to  roam  at  large  unsheltered  and  unhoused — 
this  course  injures  their  health  and  wastes  their  dung. 
We  should  seek  to  erect  sheds,  weather-tight  and 
durable,  at  small  cost,  whereby  we  should  save  every 
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particle  of  manure,  and  by  keeping  the  cattle  in  a 
constant  state  of  cleanliness,  contribute  most  mate- 
rially to  their  health  and  to  the  value  of  their  pro- 
duce or  their  labors.  And  further,  experiments  should 
be  made  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  artificial 
manure  of  a  quality  most  desirable  for  the  soil  to 
which  we  propose  to  apply  it. 

3d.  We  must  observe  and  ascertain  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  most  efficacious  mode  of  irrigating  the 
land,  whether  by  the  proper  application  of  the  va- 
rious streams  so  frequent  in  almost  every  tract,  or  by 
the  construction  of  hydraulic  machines,  within  the 
art  of  the  farmer  himself  to  fabricate.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  this  is  a  most  essential  mode,  and  that  the 
earlier  its  adoption  takes  place,  wherever  suitable 
supply  can  be  had,  the  greater  will  be  the  improve- 
ment, and  especially  is  such  improvement  desirable 
and  attainable  in  this  neighborhood. 

To  the  foregoing  objects  must  our  agricultural  acti- 
vity be  devoted  during  the  existence  of  this  prepara- 
tory school, — and  surely  it  is  an  object  of  no  small 
importance  to  reduce  to  an  absolutely  practicable  cha- 
racter the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  and  to  attempt  to  secure  the  desired  results. 
But  before  I  can  teach  the  theory,  I  must,  myself, 
perfectly  know  and  comprehend  the  present  Ameri- 
can practice  of  Agriculture — and  I  must  candidly 
state,  that  I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
it  further  than  to  discern  the  immense  difference  ex- 
isting between  it  and  that  of  Europe.  To  enable  me 
to  try  the  establishment  I  propose,  I  should  need  a 
farm  of  from  20  to  CO  acres,  at  a  moderate  rent — or 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  on  which,  and  the  improve- 
ment I  trust,  and  feel  it  my  personal  interest  to  make 
in  the  land,  would  be  considered  a  satisfactory  com- 
pensation.— 1  can  establish  the  reputation  of  my 
school,  and  secure  my  personal  advantage,  only  by 
successful  efforts  and  well  conducted  permanent  im- 
provement. Does  not  then  the  owner  largely  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits?  To  aim  at  the  immediate  es- 
tablishment of  an  entire  Hofwyl  institution,  even  on 
a  small  scale,  is  at  first  impossible,  even  had  I  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  at  my  disposal;  for  such  teachers  as 
the  system  requires  would  be  wanting,  and  I  must 
decline  calling  to  my  aid  mere  pedagogue  journey- 
men, who  look  more  at  the  salary  than  the  object  of 
the  teaching — for  I  shall,  as  I  progress  with  the  in- 
stitution, myself  supply  the  required  teachers. 

In  the  preparatory  school  it  will  not  be  in  my 
power  to  admit  the  poor,  for  I  shall  be  without  the 
means  to  do  so,  and  as  these  could  be  acquired  only 
by  an  association  of  donors,  loaners,  or  stockholders, 
I  should  thereby  lose  that  independence  so  indispen- 
sable to  the  well  being  and  success  of  the  school.  I 
must  try  another  mode.  I  find  it  in  a  preparatory 
school  for  teachers  and  for  that  class  of  society  who 
are  able  and  are  willing  to  pay  an  annual  remunera- 
tion, and  to  pay  the  same  half  yearly  in  advance.  It 
is  desirable  that  this  meeting  who  have  competent 
knowledge  of  the  rates  which  would  meet  the  views 
of  this  class,  should  fix  upon  them — and  I  repeal,  I 
desire  not  to  collect  money,  but  to  merit  it  by  the  es- 
tablishment and  well  conducting  of  the  institution. 
This  remuneration  being  fixed,  ten  pupils  would  be 
required  to  open  the  preparatory  school,  the  parents 
of  whom  should  select  from  amongst  themselves  one 
and  myself  another  member,  to  form  a  committee, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  decide  whether  the  son  of 
this  or  that  mechanic  or  farmer  may  be  admitted  to 
the  school  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  established  price — 
and  who  ought  to  pay  quarterly  in  advance,  one  half 
in  money,  and, if  he  so  desire  it,  the  other  half  in  pro- 
duce, labor,  &c.  at  the  current  rates  of  the  day.  As 
soon  as  the  number  of  pupils  paying  the  established 
rate  shall  rise  to  20,  I  would  propose  to  admit  gra- 
tuitously, subject  to  the  decision  of  the  committee, 
one  poor  pupil  for  every  five — and  when  to  30,  one 
for  every  four  of  those  who  pay. 

Those  who  desire  to  receive  instruction  to  qualify 
them  for  teachers,  will,  in  addition  to  the  course  com- 


mon to  all,  receive  the  particular  lessons  required  for 
their  object,  and  it  is  wished  that  this  meeting  would 
decide  upon  the  sum  which  they  also  ought  to  pay 
for  their  admission. 

The  pupils  must  be  not  less  than  10  years  of  age, 
able  to  read  and  write  tolerably;  the  young  teachers 
should  be  17  years  of  age,  able  to  read  and  write 
correctly,  and  be  provided  with  a  testimonial  of  their 
good  moral  conduct,  signed  by  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  town  from  which  they  come.  The  pupils  will 
be  found  in  board  and  washing,  and  treated  with 
care;  tliey  must  be  sound  in  health,  and  will  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  themselves  with  mattress,  bedding 
and  clothing.  A  simple  but  not  expensive  uniform, 
the  same  for  both  rich  and  poor,  to  be  provided  at 
the  charge  of  the  parents — who  will  also  be  charged 
with  the  cost  of  the  books,  stationery  and  mathema- 
tical and  philosophical  instruments  provided  for  each 
of  them.  Whether  a  daily  Normal  school  should  be 
opened,  is  a  question  which  I  could  not  now  decide. 

All  correspondence  of  the  pupils,  except  that  with 
their  parents,  must  pass  through  my  hands;  and  I 
must  not  permit,  without  first  conferring  with  me, 
that  books  or  other  presents  should  be  given  to  the 
pupils.  I  must  prohibit  entirely  all  presents,  made 
to  the  teachers  whom  I  admit,  while  the  pupils  re- 
main with  me.  Parents  are  admitted  at  all  times  to 
the  school,  and  the  lessons  will  be  public;  so  that 
every  visitor  who  conducts  himself  in  a  respectable 
manner  will  be  received  with  pleasure,  having  first 
presented  himself  to  me,  or  to  the  teacher  who  may 
be  the  tutor  of  the  day,  in  order  to  be  introduced  into 
the  school  room  without  disturbing  the  scholars.  Ex- 
cept at  the  vacations,  or  in  cases  of  great  emergency 
in  their  families,  pupils  cannot  leave  the  establish- 
ment. But  they  may,  at  their  option,  remain  during 
the  vacation  without  extra  charge,  unless  they  parti- 
cipate in  the  excursions  during  the  recess,  which 
they  may  do,  the  expenses  of  which  being  confined 
to  strict  moderation,  will  be  borne  by  their  parents. 
It  is  proper  I  should  know  the  amount  of  pocket  mo- 
ney which  each  pupil  brings  with  him,  or  is  fur- 
nished to  him  during  the  term. 

The  expulsion  of  a  pupil  rests  on  the  decision  of 
the  committee,  but  can  be  the  consequence  only  of 
repeated  proofs  of  incorrigibility;  or  if  parents  inter- 
fere in  sucl)  a  manner  as  to  injure  the  principles  on 
which  the  institution  rests  or  to  impair  its  general 
discipline. 

The  course  of  Educatum  will  be 
1st.  The  modern  languages,  French,  German  and 
Spanish,  where  desired; — every  one  will  be  taught 
English,  and  the  natural  mode  will  be  followed, 
which  commences  with  practice  and  then  proceeds  to 
the  rules  of  grammar.  In  this  manner  two  or  at  most 
two  and  a  half  years  suffice  to  learn  these  languages 
perfectly.  The  ancient  languages  will  not  be  ex- 
cluded— and  such  parents  as  desire  it  will  express, 
in  writing,  that  they  wish  them  to  be  substituted  for 
the  modern.  In  that  case  I  shall  commence  with  the 
Greek,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  the  time  of  learning 
them  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  effectual  ac- 
quisition. I  repeat  that  I  propose  to  admit  only  such 
instruction  as  tends  to  general  utility.  Greek  and 
Latin  are  useful  only  for  one,  fortunately  not  the 
most  numerous  class  of  society,  viz:  the  so  called 
learned  professions.  The  rich  stores  of  ancient  wri- 
ters shall  not  be  withheld  from  those  who  do  not 
study  the  languages  in  which  they  were  composed — 
for  I  propose  to  devote  daily  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
reading  the  best  translations  of  the  works  of  ancient 
authors. 

2d.  Mathematics,  including  a  special  practical  course, 
to  which  may  be  admitted  young  men  not  belonging 
to  the  establishment,  provided  their  moral  deportment 
is  unobjectionable.  A  course  of  three  years,  I  judge, 
would  be  required  to  perfect  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  (and  perhaps  a  summary  of  Mechanics,) 
Natural  Philosophy,  theoretical  and  practical,  and 
Geography. 
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3d.  Natural  History,  as  mentiuned  in  my  second 
lecture,  and  attention  will  especially  be  directed  to 
the  Natural  History  of  the  United  Stales;— Chemis- 
try, so  taught  as  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  new- 
researches,  accompanied  by  such  practical  manipula- 
tions as  shall  lead  him  to  appreciate  their  true  value 
in  the  pursuits  uf  life.  Analysis,  so  essential  to  ena- 
ble us  to  discern  in  every  thing  its  real  utility,  and  to 
guard  us  against  the  delusions  presented  by  brilliant 
phrases  and  elegant  sentences  conveying  but  little 
sense. 

4th.  History:  so  much  has  been  said  on  that  branch, 
in  the  second  lecture,  that  to  dilate  on  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  derived  from  attentive  reading  of  it,  would 
be  superfluous.  Let  me,  therefore,  only  indicate  the 
order  in  which  it  should  be  attended  to.  The  history 
of  the  people  of  Asia,  Africa,  Greece,  Rome — of  the 
middle  ages  down  to  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
thence  to  our  time,  should  be  treated  in  such  manner 
as  may  enable  the  pupil  to  read  with  profit  the  best 
historians  of  antiquity  and  of  modern  ages;  but  the 
history  of  America  should  occu|iy  a  large  share  ot 
attention — fur  in  it  we  trace  the  progress  of  social  in- 
stitutions and  their  history,  that  the  pupil  may  be 
conversant  not  only  in  the  events  of  his  country,  but 
also  in  the  more  interesting,  and,  to  him,  much  more 
important  affairs  of  the  United  States — a  knowledge 
which  will  make  him  a  good  patriot  and  an  enlight- 
ened citizen,  who  knows  his  duties  and  estimates  his 
rights,  defending  the  one  and  executing  the  other — 
discerning  and  electing  for  his  representatives  in  the 
•councils  uf  the  nation  one  of  his  own  class,  from 
amongst  his  friends  and  immediate  neighbors,  and 
discarding  such  as  might  be  unfit  to  represent  his 
feelings  and  needs,  or  to  take  a  share  in  the  direction 
of  the  common  weal. 


(From  the  Mobile  Commercial  Register.) 

GAMA  GRASS. 

Mr.  Editor: — Some  years  ago,  say  four  or  five,  I 
read  in  the  Washington  City,  and  some  other  public 
Gazettes,  an  account  of  the  singularly  valuable  pro- 
perties of  a  Grass,  found  in  the  south  west,  and  prin- 
cipally through  the  provinces  of  South  America, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  the  "Gainii  Grassy  I  think 
some  time  ago  a  communication  appeared  in  your 
Register  on  the  subject  of  this  grass,  or  an  extract 
from  the  coniiiiunicaiion  of  some  Spanish  gentleman. 
On  reading  in  the  Washington  city  papers,  however, 
a  communication  from  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Maryland  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  I  determined 
to  procure,  if  possible,  the  seed  of  it,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  it  would  be  found  to  exhibit  in 
Alabama,  and  its  climutc  and  soil,  the  same  valuable 
qualities. 

From  the  coniiiiunioalion  before  mentiuned,  a  Doc 
tor  Hardeman.ui  Missouri,  was  staled  as  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  the  country  was  indebted  fur  bringing 
into  notice  and  uselulness,  this  valuable  vigetalile  ac- 
quisition. Tlie  Doctor  was  not  unknown  to  me  as 
one  of  those  i\:\v  minds  who  can  hiend  together  a  fair 
and  manly  pursuit  after  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
with  that  happy  degree  (jf  pbilanthrnpy  which  can- 
not be  satisfied  without  adding  soinething  to  the  g'Oic- 
roi  s^wfc  of  hninan  comfort  and  happiness — and  the 
antipode  of  those  who  can  wrap  themselves  up  in  the 
slazy  web  of  Sflf,  and  conleMiiilale  every  thing 
through  that  (to  them)  delvjhIJ iil  inviVium.  1  learned 
that  his  pairhitisin  was  eipialled  by  his  liheralitij,  nuil 
I  wrote  to  him  my  desire  to  give  lo  this  section  of  lln: 
Union  the  advantages,  if  possible,  atlribuli'd  lo  this 
valuable  plant. — On  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  he  im- 
mediately forwarded  me.  by  mail,  the  remaining  few 
seeds  he  had  left,  and  which  on  receiving,  1  quickly 
planted,  audi  now  view  it  as  a  remaining  duty  to 
the  public,  to  put  lliem  in  possession  of  the  result, 
which  fixes  in  my  opinion  the  character  of  this  plant, 
to  this  section  of  Ihn  Union  as  almost  invahuibk.  To 


the  citizens  of  your  town  and   vicinity,  I   am  a.ssured 
its  value  can  hardly  be  calculated. 

On  receiving  the  seed,  say  in  March,  early,  I 
planted  them  in  a  small  bed,  by  drilling,  placing  the 
seed  about  six  inches  apart.  They  came  up  in  a  few 
days,  and  appeared  in  the  form  of  young  oats.  On 
getting  about  six  inches  high,  I  took  them  up  after  a 
rain,  and  set  them,  agreeably  to  the  Doctor's  direc- 
tions, in  rows,  two  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches 
from  plant  to  plant,  in  sandy  pine  land  slightly  ma- 
nured. The  rapidity  of  their  growth  astonished  me, 
and  1  found  by  September — each  plant,  a  bunch  of 
fine  blades,  and  the  ground  completely  covered,  and 
the  Sjiaces  filled  up — the  grass  three  and  a  half  to 
four  feet  high.  I  kept  the  ground  loose  and  clean, 
between  the  plants. — Early  in  September  it  was  cut, 
and  in  taste,  resembled  young  corn  blades — a  taste,  of 
all  others,  most  agreeable  to  animals.  I  found  every 
thing  was  prodigiously  fond  of  it,  especially  horses 
and  cattle,  and  that  it  was  a  dry  grass,  with  little 
svccidence. 

The  following  spring,  early,  the  ground  was  stirred 
between  the  plants,  the  roots  of  which  were  now 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  resembling  the  root  of 
sugar-cane.  A  small  quantity  of  manure  (cow)  was 
sprinkled  over  the  ground,  in  December  following, 
and  by  the  first  day  of  May  it  viss  four  feet  in 
/ieig7i<,  a  mass  of  blades,  rising  from  the  roots,  and 
standing  almost  perpendicular,  exhibiting  a  most 
beautiful  appearance  of  vegetable  lu.'turiance.  It  was 
cut  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  and  regularly  on 
the  first  day  of  eocrj/ month  until  November;  ranging 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
height.  Single  roots  produced  from  twelve  to  thir- 
teen and  a  half  pounds  of  grass  at  a  cutting,  and 
which  when  fully  cured  produced  from  five  to  five 
and  a  half  pounds  of  the  most  highly  flavored  hay  I 
have  ever  found,  and  readily  cured.  The  last  year 
gave  a  most  decisive  proof  that  it  is  hardly  afiected 
by  drought,  its  production  being  equal  to  the  pre- 
vious year, — and  the  last  winter,  that  our  severest 
cold  does  not  affect  the  roots,  now  about  six  inches 
diameter,  penetrating  the  earth,  perpendicularly  to  a 
great  depth. 

A  most  accurate  culling  and  weighing,  has  deter- 
mined, that  an  acre  will  yield  (of  pine  land  manured) 
from  tu^o  Imndred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  green  grass  during   the  summer,  or  from 
sevenlyfivc  to  ninety  tons  of  hay,  and  of  the  most 
nvlritious  kinds  known  upon  the  earth.     By  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Washington   city    papers  two   or   three 
years  back,  it  will  be  seen   that  a  distinguished  far- 
mer and  iron-master,  states,  in  a  public  communica- 
tion on   the  subject  of  this  grass,  that   he  found  on 
trial,  such  was  its  nutritive  qualities,  that  his  mules 
performed  their  work  well,  with   plenty  of  this  grass 
and  salt,  rendering  the  addition  of  corn  unnecessary. 
1  discover  that  it  comes  to  maturity  one  year  sooner 
in  this  section  of  the  Union  than  in  Maryland  or  Mis- 
souri.    Tlie  second   year  1   Ibund  a.  few  seed  stalks, 
and  the   third,  say  ifisi  year,  \   gathered   the  seed,  a 
part  of  which    I   send    you   for   distribution    amongst 
some  of  your   enterprising  citizens,  w  ho  will    not  for- 
get to  "go  anil  do  likewise."     In  the  communication 
before  referred  to,  it  will  be  found  the  eslimaliun  was, 
that  "oiif  of)-c  u-as  fully  competent  U>   the  support  of 
tu-cnty  head  of  cattle  during  the  s-nnimer." — That  it 
would  be    admirable  for   the   jiroduction    of  milk  and 
butter,  there  cannot  remain  a  doulit,  and   that  a  little 
attention  to  its  cultivation  would  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  i)urchasing  northern  hay,  is  as  plain,  as   that 
it  would  add  to  the  comfort  and  general   prosperity  of 
the  whole  community.   Amongst  the  citizens  of  many 
of  the  South  Amci ican  states,  it  is  held  in  an  eslinia- 
lion  eipial  to  the    Guinea  grass  of  the   Jf'cst   Indies. 
hut   is    certainly   far   superior  in  value.     The  dura- 
lion  of  the  roots  I   have  not  learned, — mine   are  put- 
ting out  most  vigorously  this/rmi7/(  year — a  singular- 
ly valuable   property  .different  from  most  other  grasses 
is,  that  when  the  seed  is  ripening  on  the   end  of  the 


seed  Ualks,six  to  eight  feet  high,  the  mass  of  leaves 
appears  not  to  undergo  any  change,  and  it  may  be  cut 
immediately  after  the  seed  is  alf  gathered,  say  by  the 
middle  of  June.  The  seed  is  formed,  making  a 
jointed  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  seed  stalk,  ri- 
pening and  falling  ofl^  one  seed  at  a  lime.  They 
must  be  watched  and  gathered  daily,  as  different  birds 
appear  to  watch  for  them. 

Should  the  cultivation  and  possession  of  this  plant 
prove  a  source  of  additional  wealth,  and  add  to  the 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  your  vicinity,  I  shall  con- 
gratulate myself  for  my  own  good  fortune  in  being 
instrumental  in  producing  so  desirable  a  circumstance. 
I  shall  forward  an  additional  parcel  of  seed  this  sum- 
mer. Respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 

Agricola. 


(From  the  Tuscarawas  Chronicle.) 
IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

The  following  letter  from  Judge  Bates,  of  New 
York,  to  C.  Deardorff,  Esq.  of  Dover,  contains  so 
many  useful  remarks  on  a  subject,  in  which  the  far- 
mers, not  only  of  this  county,  but  throughout  the 
state,  are  so  deeply  interested,  that  we  deem  its  pub- 
lication absolutely  necessary.  The  opportunities  af- 
forded to  the  writer,  as  chief  engineer  on  the  Ohio 
Canal,  of  being  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  our  soil,  added  to  his  own  practical  experi- 
ence as  an  agriculturist,  give  his  observations  an  ad- 
ditional claim  to  our  attention. 

Rochester,  JV.  Y.  Jan.  7,  1831. 
Dear  Sir, — From  the  commencement  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  your  state,  I  drew  an  opinion  that 
the  interests  of  Ohio  and  New  York,  were  intimately 
connected;  and  that  the  course  of  improvement  going 
on  in  Ohio,  combined  with  that  already  completed  in 
New  York,  would  eventually  open  to  the  citizens  of 
your  state,  a  market  for  their  surplus  produce,  which 
they  had  previously  been  almost  under  the  necessity 
of  throwing  away.  I  am  now,  more  than  ever,  con- 
firmed in  that  opinion,  from  the  actual  experience 
gained  in  the  year  which  has  but  now  closed.  Your 
products  of  wheat,  hemp,  pork,  tobacco,  and  other 
articles,  find  a  ready  and  sure  sale,  without  incurring 
exorbitant  expense.  The  agriculturist  may  sow,  and 
from  the  fertility  of  your  soil,  and  the  geniality  of 
your  climate,  if  he  does,  he  is  sure  lo  reap,  and  not 
only  sure  of  that,  but  from  the  facility  of  intercourse, 
he  is  as  sure  of  realizing  a  fair  value  for  the  result  of 
his  labor. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  please  to  observe,  that  between 
two  and  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat 
have,  during  the  past  season,  been  purchased  in,  and 
shipped  from  Ohio;  and  in  addition,  as  much,  per- 
haps, as  fifty  thousand  barrels  of  flour. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
wheat  raised  in  Ohio,  is  of  a  quality  inferior  to  that 
which  makes  the  first  rale  flour.  This  is  not  owing 
to  want  of  proper  virtue  in  the  soil,  or  to  any  un- 
friendly peculiarity  of  climate;  but  is  attributable  to 
the  quality  of  wheat  sowed,  and,  in  many  instances, 
to  a  practice  of  permitting  the  crop  lo  stand  in  the 
■tield  till  it  is  dead  ripe, before  the  sickle  is  applied. 
Much  of  the  wheat  which  has  lately  been  grown  in 
your  state,  and  found  its  way  to  this  market,  has 
been  manufactured  here,  and  the  flour  sent  into  the 
New  York  market,  where,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  of 
It,  under  the  rigid  course  of  inspection  there  pursued, 
has  been  disgraced. — This  is  a  circumstance  which 
has  nut  happened  lo  the  flour  manufactured  from  the 
wheat  grown  in  this  country.  Some  millers  w'ho  have 
manufactured  and  sent  into  market  ihe  flour  of  the 
wheat  of  your  slate,  indiscriminately,  wiih  the  flour 
made  from  ibe  Genessee  wheat,  have  had  the  morti- 
fication to  have  their  brands  condemned,  and  their 
high  character  partially  diminished.  Others  who 
have  taken  the  precaution  to  grind  and  send  it  un- 
mixed, have  only  been  able  to  obtain  for  it  the  cha- 
racter of  second   brand   superfine. — The  inevitable 
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result  will  be,  that  your  flour  must  go  into  the  mar- 
ket with  a  lower  character  than  ours,  to  wit:  second 
rate  superfine.  This  circumstance,  acting  on  a  whole 
people,  and  that  people  so  respectable  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ohio,  must  Ije  e.vtreniely  unpleasant,  as  well 
as  unprofitable.  Our  best  farmers,  to  enable  them  to 
furnish  wheat  of  the  finest  quality  for  the  mills,  are 
particularly  careful  in  the  selection  of  their  seed. 
They  seldom  allow  themselves  to  sow  more  than  two 
or  three  years  in  succession,  the  same  seed,  which 
was  raised  on  the  same  farm.  They  change  often, 
and  always  gain  by  it,  both  in  weight,  measure  and 
quality.  Some  take  the  precaution  to  obtain  their 
seed  from  a  great  distance,  and  always  find  their  ac- 
count in  it.  I  would  suggest  the  idea  of  pursuing 
the  same  course  amongst  you;  I  would  even  take  the 
liberty  to  advise  you  to  send  to  this  country  for  your 
seed.  I  have  observed  that  seeds  of  many  kinds,  are 
improved  by  transfer  from  a  northern  to  a  warmer 
climate,  and  deteriorated  by  a  contrary  course.  This 
may  be  said  to  be  paracularly  the  case  with  wheat. 
The  wheat  grown  in  the  Genesee,  Seneca,  and 
Cayuga  counties,  has  long  been  acknowledged  to 
possess  a  decided  pre-eminence  of  character.  The 
change  under  the  present  facilities  of  intercourse, 
can  easily  take  place;  and,  should  it,  you  alone  would 
be  the  gainers.  The  Genesee  wheat,  amongst  those 
I  have  mentioned,  bears  perhaps  the  highest  charac- 
ter. The  kinds  most  sought  after  here,  as  the  best, 
and  producing  the  best  flour,  are  the  flint  wheat,  the 
bald  red  chaft"  wheat  with  a  white  berry,  the  bearded 
red  chaff"  wheat  with  a  white  berry — and  perhaps 
some  others.  All  these  kinds  can  easily  be  procuied. 
The  flour  produced  from  them  is  of  a  mellow  yel- 
lowish hue,  and  soft  feathery  feel.  That  produced 
by  the  Ohio  wheat,  of  a  bluish  white,  and  somewhat 
harsh  sandy  feel,  subject  to  be,  under  the  most  care- 
ful course  of  manufacturing,  mixed  with  dark,  or 
black  specks. 

I  have  no  interest  in  any  mill  or  establishment  for 
the  purchase  of  wheat  or  flour;  but  still  feel  an 
anxiety  that  your  productions  should  be  as  good  and 
as  fair  in  market  as  they  can  possibly  be.  I  have  no 
idea  that  a  change  can  be  brought  about  instantly; 
but  if  only  a  few  would  adopt  the  practice,  a  short 
time  would  show  the  utility  of  it,  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large  be  benefited. 

Some  wheat  has  been  obtained  from  Geauga,  Hu- 
ron and  Seneca  counties,  which  can  be  called  first 
rate.  The  grain  from  any  other  counties  may  be 
made  as  good.  The  wheat  from  Michigan  is  supe- 
rior to  that  from  Ohio;  their  seed  was  obtained  al- 
most wholly  from  this  state. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

David  S.  Bates. 


GYPSUM,  OR  PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

History  informs  us  that  the  utility  of  Gypsum  for 
grass,  was  first  discovered  in  Germany  by  a  laborer 
at  the  quarry,  passing  across  a  meadow  to  shorten  the 
distance  home,  discovered  the  luxuriance  of  grass, 
where  he  had  travelled,  and  imagining  that  the  dust 
of  Gypsum  from  his  clothes  must  have  been  the 
cause,  tried  the  experiment,  and  the  event  answered 
his  expectations. 

Some  time  after,  a  keg  of  it  was  sent  to  America 
to  Mr.  Jacob  Barge,  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  soon  came 
into  use  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
value  it  very  highly,  and  even  suppose  that  the  hay 
is  better  which  is  produced  by  it. 

It  is,  however,  said  that  Gypsum  will  not  promote 
vegetation  so  much  near  the  ocean,  or  in  any  place 
where  it  can  be  decompounded  by  particles  of  sea 
salt.  That  may  be  so,  yet  it  has  scjmetimes  done 
■well  near  the  sea  in  dry  seasons,  and  its  effects  are 
not  so  visible  any  where  in  wet  seasons.  My  own 
practice  has  been  17  miles  distant  from  Long  Island 
sound,  where  my  first  use  of  it,  far  exceeded  my 
most  sanguine  expectations. 


In  the  spring  of  1796,  I  sent  to  New  York,  and 
obtained  a  barrel  of  Gypsum  which  had  been  im- 
ported from  France,  and  in  May  and  June  sowed  it 
on  diflerent  soils,  and  several  kinds  of  crops,  and  it 
produced  wonderful  eflTccts  generally.  I  put  some  of 
it  on  Indian  corn  after  the  first  hoeing,  and  left  five 
rows  through  the  middle  of  the  field  which  was  not 
plastered,  wliich  did  not  produce  more  than  one,  on 
either  side,  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  grubs  hav- 
ing left  the  corn,  where  the  plaster  had  been  used, 
and  gone  on  to  those  five  rows,  which  some  miles 
distant, looked  like  a  road  which  had  been  cut  through 
a  wood,  for  the  corn  was  exceedingly  poor,  and  from 
'20  to  50  grubs  under  each  hill,  and  not  a  grub  to  be 
found  under  the  hills  which  had  been  plastered. 

The  flax  and  potatoes  were  much  benefited  by 
plaster,  but  the  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats  did  not 
show  the  benefit  much;  yet  the  grass  was  visibly 
better  some  years  after  the  crops  were  taken  off. 

The  utility  o(  Gypsum  appearmg  so  manifest  in- 
duced me  to  use  it  freely,  and  the  next  spring  sent 
corn,  cider,  &c.  to  Passamaquoddy  and  bought  10 
tons.  I  used  the  greatest  part  of  it  the  same  year. 
I  generally  put  about  three  bushels  on  an  acre  at  that 
time,  because  they  used  as  much  as  that  on  an  acre 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  two  bushels  are  thought  now  to 
be  sufficient. 

A  whim  has  gone  abroad  that  it  injures  land,  but 
the  encylopajdists  say  that  it  does  not,  more  than 
stable  manure. 

They  have  used  it  in  Pennsylvania  more  that  60 
years,  and  still  value  it  highly  as  a  manure.  It  has 
been  used  near  40  here,  and  yet  we  have  many  far- 
mers among  us  who  choose  to  be  half  a  century  be- 
hind others  in  improvements,  who  have  not  yet  ven- 
tured to  try  it;  but  as  it  is  now  plenty  and  cheap,  I 
would  advise  farmers  at  least  to  run  the  risk  of  try- 
ing it. 

Those  who  have  used  it  plentifully  and  repeatedly 
on  the  same  lands  will  not  find  so  much  benefit  by 
using  it  again,  as  they  did  at  first,  yet  it  is  a  good 
manure,  even  in  those  cases.  I  have  not  generally 
used  the  Gypsum  oftener  than  once  in  6,  8  or  10 
years  on  the  same  land,  unless  it  might  be  a  little 
when  the  land  was  tilled,  to  roll  the  grain  in,  or  a 
little  to  put  on  it,  not  exceeding  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

We  have  generally  rolled  Indian  corn  in  it  before 
planting,  after  soaking  it  awhile  in  tar  water,  which 
is  made  by  putting  half  a  gill  of  tar  into  two  gallons 
of  water,  or  in  that  proportion,  stirring  it  well,  just 
to  make  the  water  a  little  sticky,  and  the  plaster  will 
adhere  to  the  kernels  much  better,  and  the  birds  and 
insects  will  not  meddle  with  it;  (too  much  tar  may 
prevent  vegetation.)  We  then  put  on  from  half  a 
bushel  to  a  bushel  of  plaster  on  an  acre,  after  the 
first  hoeing,  and  the  crop  will  generally  be  doubled 
by  using  the  plaster,  unless  it  be  in  a  wet  season, 
when  the  difference  will  not  be  great;  yet  you  may 
see  where  the  corn  hills  were,  some  years  after  the 
land  is  laid  down  to  grass.  Some  say  it  is  best  to 
sow  a  bushel  on  an  acre  of  grass-land  every  year,  but 
its  effects  being  visible  several  years,  I  have  not  prac- 
tised in  that  way. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Plaster  is  not  all  of  it  equally 
good  or  even  that  which  is  brought  from  France,  but 
the  imported  is  the  best;  yet  the  difference  is  not 
great,  and  as  the  Nova  Scotia  is  the  cheapest,  1  gene- 
rally use  it,  unless  when  we  send  to  New  York  fur 
it,  we  buy  that  which  was  imported. 

It  ought  to  be  ground  in  fair  weather,  and  sowed 
soon  after  grinding;  oi  else  it  may  become  clammy 
and  need  washing  or  running  through  the  mill  again. 
Still  damp  weather  is  the  best  for  sowing  it,  that  it 
may  not  blow  away;  and  it  will  sow  better,  and  last 
longer;  if  it  is  not  ground  excessively  fine.  It  may 
be  sown  in  spring  or  autumn,  but  vegetation  ought 
to  have  time  to  come  forward  before  it  is  sown.  Its 
effects  will  be  most  visible  on  land  which  has  been 
recently  laid  down  to  herds-grass  and  clover;  but  if  it 
is  mowing  ground,  it  is  best  to  mow  it  once  before 


the  Gypsum  is  put  on,  for  fear  it  may  make  the  clo- 
ver lodge  down,  but  the  second  year  the  herds-grass 
will  support  it.  It  is  well  to  .sow  it  as  soon  as  the 
hay  is  taken  off,  for  it  will  collect  moisture,  and  keep 
the  land  from  being  parched  from  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun,  which  is  often  the  case  at  that  season  of  the 
year. 

It  is  sometimes  sown  on  old  sward  where  it  cannot 
well  be  ploughed,  though  it  will  not  do  much  the 
first  year  or  two,  yet  the  second  or  third  year  it  will 
show  itself, and  make  the  grass  thick  and  heavy, and 
continue  to  help  the  land  several  years.  It  will  do 
the  most  good  on  land  which  is  in  pretty  good  order. 
It  will  not  make  poor  land  produce  luxuriantly,  espe- 
cially after  grain  is  taken  off. 

When  clover  seed  is  sown  clear  from  the  hull 
without  covering,  it  ought  to  be  rolled  in  plaster,  and 
it  will  keep  it  moist,  and  help  vegetation. 

[Middklown  Sentinel. 
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INGRAFTING. 

Ingrafting  is  a  process  by  which  one  tree  is  made, 
by  uniting  with  another  of  the  same  species,  to  change 
its  flowers,  fruit,  woody  fibre,  and  leaves,  and  to  remain 
and  retain  its  new  form,  without  any  change  or  effect, 
from  the  stock;  except  some  trees  are  dwarfed,  by 
grafting  on  stocks  of  slow  and  diminutive  growth, 
pears  on  quinces,  apples  on  paradise  and  crabs,  &c. 
but  in  no  case  is  the  fruit  in  any  way,  as  to  flavor  or 
color,  controlled  by  the  stock,  but  it  remains  a  mere 
passive  agent,  sending  up  its  supply  of  sap,  which  by 
some  inscrutable  operation  of  either  the  wood  vessels, 
or  the  action  of  the  leaves,  is  manipulated  into  fruit, 
whose  flavor,  contour,  and  colour,  are  as  different  as 
any  two  opposites  in  nature. 

That  a  simple  blossom  bud  inoculated  into  the  bark 
of  a  different  variety,  where  the  sap  cannot  pass  the 
one  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  through  the  vessels  and 
organs  of  the  inoculation,  before  it  reaches  the  bud, 
should  be  so  radically  changed,  as  to  cause  it  to  pro- 
duce the  first  year,  a  fruit  perfect  after  its  own  kind, 
is  one  of  those  occult  operations  of  nature,  locked  in 
the  arcana  of  inscrutability,  beyond  even  the  reach  of 
human  reason  or  analysis. 

We  do  not  intend  to  make  a  pathological  essay  on 
this  subject,  but  a  plain  matter  of  fact  description  of 
the  most  approved  method  of  performing  the  operation, 
as  the  season  is  fast  approaching,  when  those  who 
wish  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  cultivation  and  per- 
fection of  those  fruits  which  the  toil  and  experience  of 
acres  have  brought  to  their  present  state,  for  ten  min- 
utes easy  work,  should  be  up  and  doing.  It  is  so  easy, 
that  no  man  who  has  sufficient  mechanism  hi  his  com- 
position to  make  an  ox  bow-pin,  should  hesitate  to  try 
his  hand  at  it. 

Gions  should  in  all  cases  be  cut  before  the  buds  ex- 
pand, and  in  all  cases  be  set  after  they  fairly  start  in 
the  stock. 

This  is  a  general  rule,  although  it  will  sometimes 
succeed  under  totally  reversed  circumstances. 

Gions  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  on  the  ground 
in  a  cellar,  or  buried  in  the  earth,  so  that  they  lose 
none  of  their  original  freshness  and  vitality. 

A  saw>  chissel,  a  stout  and  sharp  grafting  knife, 
and  grafting  clay  or  composition,  are  all  the  materials 
that  are  required. 

Cleft  grafting. — This  method  is  the  oldest,  and 
most  generally  followed  in  this  country,  and  for  those 
sized  stocks,  which  are  not  so  large  as  to  refuse  to 
open  for  the  cion,  perhaps  the  best.  It  is  performed 
by  cutting  off  the  stock,  smoothing  the  end  and  split- 
ino-  it  down  some  two  or  three  inches.  Gut  the  cion 
in°the  shape  of  a  thin  wedge  with  a  shoulder  on  each 
side;  this  is  inserted  bark  to  bark,  until  the  shoulder 
sets 'upon  the  end  of  the  stock.  It  may  be  quartered 
or  halved,  so  as  to  take  two  or  four  cions,  for  greater 
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security,  into  each  stock,  wind  tlie  end  witli  flax  or 
tow,  and  covered  smootlily  and  firmly  with  the  com- 
position. 

Crmvn  gi'oftins: — Is  used  when  the  stocks  are  very 
large  and  unyielding,  and  is  performed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  At  a  period  when  the  bark  will  peel 
freely,  saw  off  the  tree  within  two  feet  or  more  of 
the  ground,  at  about  four  places  make  a  slit  through 
the  bark,  as  in  budding,  about  two  inches  down,  and 
carefully  raise  the  bark  on  each  side;  cut  the  cion  in 
the  form  of  a  wedge  on  one  side  only,  with  a  shoulder 
to  rest  upon  the  slock;  insert  it  under  the  bark,  tie 
firmly  and  clay  as  before.  In  this  manner  they  grow- 
luxuriantly,  and  require  supporting  to  protect  them 
against  the  winds,  the  first  and  second  year. 

Saddle  grnftiiig — Is  used  where  the  stock  is  from 
two  to  four  times  as  large  as  the  cion,  and  it  makes  a 
fine  scar  and  sound  union.  Cut  the  stock  to  the  shape 
of  an  obtuse  wedge,  having  the  apex  in  the  centre,  or 
on  one  side;  cut  slits  and  raise  the  bark  as  in  crown 
grafting.  Split  the  cion  in  the  centre,  with  a  narrow 
sharp  blade,  sraoothe  the  two  prongs,  and  bring  them 
to  a  nice  thin  point,  not  cutting  the  outside  bark  at  all, 
and  of  the  right  lengths  to  straddle  the  wedge,  and  al- 
low the  points  to  enter  under  the  raised  bark  of  the 
stock,  and  the  point  of  the  wedge  resting  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  split  in  the  cion.  It  will  make  a  better 
fit,  to  make  with  the  thumb  nail  a  partial  break  or 
bend  in  the  branches  of  the  cion,  where  it  turns  the 
angles  on  the  stock. — Tie  and  clay  as  before. 

Wliip,  whip-saddle,  and  tongue  grafting — Are  ope- 
rations used  when  the  stock  and  cion  are  of  a  size  for 
nurseries;  or  where  the  small  limbs  of  a  whole  top  are 
to  be  altered.  The  whip  method  is  simply  to  slant 
off  both  parts,  as  a  farmer  would  splice  a  wooden  whip 
stock,  and  lie  them  firmly  with  bass  matting,  cotton, 
candle  wick,  or  flax.  The  lehip  saddle,  is  to  form 
the  stock  into  a  thin  wedge,  and  the  cion  to  corres- 
pond with  ihe  bark  joining  at  all  points.  Tong^te 
grafting,  is  the  safest  and  strongest  of  all  these  me- 
thods, where  the  stock  and  cion  are  of  a  size.  It  is 
performed  by  slanting  both  parts  as  in  whip  grafting, 
and  then  splitting  both  or  one  side  of  the  pith,  about 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and  inserting  the 
tongues  respectively,  and  forcing  them  together,  till 
the  cut  made  on  each  side  is  completely  covered;  tie 
firmly,  and  if  covered  with  clay  or  wax  will  be  more 
certain  of  succeeding. 

There  are  various  other  methods  occasionally  prac- 
tised by  the  curious;  but  we  believe  the  above  com- 
prehend all  that  are  necessary  or  useful. 

There  is  another  process  used  sometimes,  which 
partakes  partly  of  ingrafting,  and  partly  of  inoculating, 
called  scallop  bivlding. — It  is  performed  thus: 

At  any  lime  when  the  sap  is  rising,  and  the  bark 
will  peel,  take  a  bud  from  a  cion  previously  cut,  or  if 
at  a  later  period,  take  a  bud  of  the  present  year's  |)ro- 
duction,  cut  it  from  a  rather  largish  limb  or  twig;  cut 
it  as  in  budding,  only  cut  deeper,  taking  out  more 
wood,  which  is  not  to  be  removed;  then  in  the  stock 
cut  a  place  as  exactly  as  possible  like  the  place  in  the 
twig,  from  whence  the  bud  came, so  that  when  placed 
on  the  spot,  it  shall  again  make  it  whole,  and  cover 
the  wound;  bind  it  on,  either  by  tying  with  some 
kind  of  string,  or  what  is  better,  a  narrow  waxed 
cloth,  with  a  liole  cut  for  the  bud.  If  the  top  of  the 
stock  is  shortened,  it  will  grow  Ihe  same  year,  and  is 
a  very  safe  way  of  budding  on  large  and  old  stocks, 
■whose  bark  will  not  cleave,  and  is  thick  and  unyield- 
ing to  the  bud  in  the  common  method. 

The  rose  bush  may  have  its  flowers  changed  the 
same  year,  by  Ibis  process,  on  which  it  is  a  very  cer- 
tain operation. 

The  grafting  clay  is  made.  l)y  thonjughly  beating 
two  parts  blue  or  brick-maker's  clay,  one  |)art  leached 
a.shes,  and  one  part  fresh  cow  or  liorsH  manure — give 
a  few  days  age,  and  several  workings  with  the  hoe  or 
shovel . 

Of  inoculating  or  budding,  we  shall  speak  previous 
to  the  season  of  performing  that  operation.     In   the 


mean  time  we  would  sugijest  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  try  the  experiment,  to  take  some  cions  of  the  peach, 
pear,  plum,  &.c.  and  bury  them,  or  stick  them  like  cut- 
tings, deep   in   the  ground,  till   the  bark   of  the  tree 
cleaves  freely,  and  try  if  last  year's  buds  may  not  be 
made    to  take  and  grow   immediately,  by  shortening 
the  tops,  as  if  they  were  of  the  current  year's  growth. 
As  to  the  kinds  of  trees  which  will  take  upon  each 
other,  by  grafting  or  inoculating,  some  directions  may 
be  necessary  for  new  beginners.     We  shall  therefore 
only  name  some  of  the  common  fruit  trees  which  are 
known  to  do  well  when  ingrafted  upon  others,  leaving 
some  disputable  points  for  a  more  convenient  season. 
All  kinds  of  apples  take   upon   each   other,  as  do 
quinces  upon   themselves  and   pears;  but  pears  upon 
apples  or  quinces,  or  quinces  upon  apples  or  pears,  do 
not  thrive   well,  or   apjdes  upon  quinces  or  pears  do 
not  thrive.     Much  time  is  spent  yearly  in  useless  ex- 
periments of  this  kind,  and  although  each  of  the  above 
kinds  may  be  made  to  take   upon  the  other,  yet  they 
never    make    good    trees   upon   each   other's   stocks, 
ftlany  kinds  of  clicrries  will  lake  upon  each  other,  but 
It  is  better  to  put  those  kinds  of  cherries  which  are  ge- 
nerally denominated  English  cherries  upon  each  other, 
as  when  put  upon  the  common  or  Kentish  cherry  stock, 
the  cion   is  apt  to  outgrow  the  stock.     There  is  also 
a  small   wild   red   cherry,  which  grows  wild,  upon 
which  the  English  or  heart   cherries  take  very  well, 
but  they  do  not  take  upon  the  Black  cherry  of  our 
forests,  or  upon  the  choke-cherry. 

Most  kinds  of  plums  will  take  upon  each  other,  and 
we  think  grafting  them  is  preferable  to  inoculating 
them. 

Peaches,  nectarines,  apricots  and  almonds,  are  more 
difficult  to  graft,  but  will  all  lake  upon  each  other. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  will  take  upon  each  other, 
by  grafting  or  budding,  but  as  they  grow  freely  from 
cuttings,  they  are  commonly  propagated  in  that  way. 
The  above  named  fruits  compose  most  of  our  valua- 
ble ones,  and  as  stocks  of  most  of  them  are  to  be  pro- 
cured at  cheap  rates,  we  would  recommend  to  new 
beginners,  to  confine  themselves  to  these  at  first. 
After  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Botany,  there  will  be  little  dan- 
ger of  their  being  led  astray  by  the  strange  stories  of 
the  ignorant.  1'hey  will  then  find  that  trees  must 
belong  to  the  same  chiss  and  order  before  the}'  can  be 
grafted  upon  each  other  with  success. 

[Genesee  Farmer. 


NEW  ZEALAND  SPINAGE. 

Having  raised  the  New  Zealand  Spinage  the  last 
summer,  we  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  spinage  dishes,  during  the  summer  months. 
It  is  a  very  luxuriant  growing  annual  plant,  with 
thick  succulent  leaves  of  beautiful  green  colour. 

The  seed  of  this  plant  should  be  sprouted  in  a  hot 
bed,  in  order  to  have  it  fit  for  use  before  the  middle  of 
summer.  The  branches  are  decumbent  and  spreading 
to  the  distance  of  Iwo  feet  from  the  roots,  which  is  a 
suitable  distance  for  setting  the  plants  from  each 
other. 

After  the  plants  have  grown  about  a  foot  long,  the 
tips  of  the  branches  may  be  cut  for  use;  they  will  be 
found  very  tender  and  well  flavoured.  It  continues 
growing  very  luxuriantly  until  killed  by  the  frost. 
The  seed  is  produced  at  the  axils  of  Ihe  leaves. 
Eight  or  ten  plants  will  be  sufficient  for  a  large  fa- 
mily, both  for  producing  seed  and  for  boiling. 

[Rochtster  Ad, 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
Cultivation    of  Pe.4r  trees    from  Apple  tree 

STOCKS. 

After  several  unsuccessful  endeavors  to  obtain  pear 
tree  slocks,  I  succeeded  in  the  following  manner: 

About  the  middle  of  August,  18->5,  H.  Fellows, 
Esq.  of  this  town,  obliged  me  with  the  buds  of  several 
choice  varieties  of  the  pear  tree,  which  I  inserted  into 
apple  tree  stocks,  as  near  the  roots  as  practicable.  In 
April,  1826,  I  took  ihem  up  and  cut  off  the  slocks 
about  an  inch  above  the  buds,  then  transplanted  them 
with  buds  about  four  inches  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  covered  the  roots  leaving  Ihe  buds  un- 
covered, the  earth  forming  a  basin  around  each  of  four 
inches  in  depth. — As  soon  as  the  pear  trees  had  grown 
about  a  foot  in  height,  [  began  raising  the  earth  about 
them,  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  till  it  became  level. 
In  the  spring  of  1S-2SI,  several  of  them  were  as  large 
as  I  chose  to  set  in  an  orchard,  say  two  inches  in 
diameter  and  seven  feet  in  height,  with  sufficient 
jiear  tree  roots.  But  some  of  the  rest  bad  grown  but 
little.  One  of  which  measured  but  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter, and  twenty-seven  inches  in  height, 
and  (lo  my  surprise)  pniduce(l  more  than  thirty  blos- 
soms, but  it  ]>roduccd  no  fruit.  I  then  excavated  ihe 
earth  around  lt,"and  found  it  had  no  pear  tree  roots.  I 
then  made  three  or  four  incisions  near  the  bottom  of 
it,  peeling  up  a  small  strip  of  bark  at  each  place,  and 
replaced  the  earlh.  It  is  now  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  has  sufficient  pear  tree  routs.  S.  Barker. 
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MILCH  COWS. 

The  attention  of  farmers  is  invited  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  character  and  condition  of  our  milch 
cows. 

How  much  milk  ought  a  cow  to  yield  to  be  worth 
her  keeping?  What  is  the  average  time  that  our 
cows  are  in  milk?  Is  there  much,  if  any,  waste  of 
fodder  among  us  by  keeping  animals  that  yield  little 
or  no  return  of  profit? — Questions  like  these,  and 
there  are  many  such,  ought  to  be  put  and  answered 
in  the  New  England  Farmer.  It  may  turn  out  that 
our  dairy  stock  is  extremely  low  in  character  and  its 
management  wasteful. 

If  something  like  an  average  quality  of  milch  cows 
could  be  settled — to  effect  a  standard — and  it  should 
be  understood  that  no  good  farmer  would  keep  an  ani- 
mal for  milk  that  fell  below  it;  all  the  cows  in  the 
country  would  soon  come  up  to  that  standard  and  go 
beyond  it. 

A  milch  cow  of  medium  quality  in  this  state  will 
give,  it  is  supposed,  12  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  two 
months  after  calving,  and  about  7  quarts  per  day  on 
grass  feed  for  the  next  four  months,  and  four  quarts 
per  day  for  the  next  following  two  months,  and  per- 
haps i  quarts  one  month  longer.  Altogether  1500 
quarts  in  a  year. 

It  takes  9  quarts  of  milk  lo  give  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  4  quarts  lo  yield  a  pound  of  cheese.  The  skim 
milk  and  dairy  whey  may  be  valued  at  $3  a  cow  per 
annum. 

Now,  a  cow  that  gives  1500  quarts  of  milk  in  a 
year,  will  produce  166  lbs.  of  butter,  worth  at  16 
cents  per  lb.  ...  ^jg  gg 

Skim  milk,  say  -  -  -  3  44 


$30  00 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  worth  of  the  calf,  as  all  the 
milk  the  cow  gives  is  credited. 

A  niilch  cow's  keeping  one  year  cannot  be  short  of 
25  dollars  in  the  inleiior. 

S'ippose  a  farmer  to  resolve  that  he  would  keep  no 
cow  that  did  not  hold  out  as  a  good  milker  9  months 
in  the  year — and  that  did  not  give  sixteen  quarts  of 
milk  per  day  for  2  months  after  calving,  and  12 
quarts  per  day  the  next  3  months,  and  2  quarts  per 
day  the  month  following. — Such  a  cow  would  yield 
per  annum  3000  cjuarts  of  milk. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  with  the  addition  of 
five  didlars  jier  annum  lo  Ihe  cost  of  food  as  estimated 
for  a  common  cow,  the  neat  profit  would  probably  be 
four  fold. 

Is  it  not  practicable  lo  have  throughout  the  coun- 
try, as  common  dairy  slock,  animals  as  good  as  the 
last  described? 

This  question  is  submitted  to  farmers  for  considera- 
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tion.  The  probability  is  that  in  taking  some  pains  to 
get  stock  as  good,  they  would  get  even  better. 

If  the  various  modes  of  obtaining  this  object  were 
resorted  to  at  once  and  with  zeal  throughout  the 
country,  there  would  be  a  prodigious  improvement  in 
a  very  short  time.  No  young  animal  of  promising 
appearance  fur  milk  would  go  to  the  butcher.  More 
care  would  be  taken  of  young  stock.  More  young 
stock  would  be  retained  to  insure  a  better  selec- 
tion for  milch  cows.  Farmers  would  think  more 
of  the  advantages  of  employing  bulls  of  the  improved 
breeds.  Heifers  should  be  milked  with  great  care 
and  very  thoroughly,  to  gel  thein  in  the  habit  of 
holding  out  as  long  milkers.  If  they  once  dry  early, 
no  care  and  keeping  afterwards  will  correct  this  fault. 
Heifers  with  the  first  calf  will  be  fed  well  with  sonie 
additional  care  the  last  three  months  they  are  in 
milk,  to  make  them  hold  out. 

The  profit  of  a  milch  cow  is  not  generally  under- 
stood. Milk  is  not  only  the  most  nutritious  but 
cheapest  article  of  food.  The  food  necessary  for  a 
cow  in  full  milk,  does  not  exceed  in  price,  one  third 
of  what  is  necessary  in  feeding  for  the  butcher. 

These  few  remarks  are  hastily  made  to  draw  out 
farmers,  and  particularly  scientific  farmers,  on  this 
subject.  There  is  a  great  many  facts  to  the  purpose, 
which  should  come  to  light.       I  ff'orking Men's  Mv. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.)  >' 

SPAYED  COWS. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — Some  years  since,  I  passed  a 
summer  at  Natchez  and  put  up  at  the  Hotel  then  kept 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Winn. — During  the  time  that  I  was 
there,  I  noticed  two  remarkably  fine  cows,  which 
were  kept  constantly  in  the  stable,  the  servant  who 
had  charge  of  the  horses,  feeding  them  regularly, 
three  times  a  day,  with  green  Guinea  grass,  cut  with 
a  sickle. 

These  cows  had  so  often  attracted  my  attention,  on 
account  of  the  great  beauty  of  their  form  and  deep 
red  color,  the  large  size  of  their  bags  and  the  high 
condition  in  which  they  were  kept,  that  I  was  at 
length  induced  to  ask  Mr.  Winn,  to  what  breed  of 
cattle  they  belonged,  and  his  reasons  for  keeping 
them  constantly  in  the  stable,  in  preference  to  allow- 
ing them  to  run  in  the  pasture,  where  they  could  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  air  and  e.xercise,  and  at  the  same 
time  crop  their  own  food  and  thereby  save  the  labor 
and  trouble  of  feeding  them?  Mr.  Winn  in  reply  to 
these  inquiries,  stated,  that  the  two  cows  which  I  so 
much  admired,  were  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
country,  and  he  believed  of  Spanish  origin — but  that 
they  were  both  spayed  coics  and  that  they  had  given 
milk,  either  two  or  three  years.— Considering  this  a 
phenomenon  (if  not  in  nature,  at  least  in  art,)  I  made 
further  inquiries  of  Mr.  Winn,  who  politely  entered 
into  a  very  interesting  detail,  communicating  facts, 
which  were  as  extraordinary,  as  they  were  novel  to 
me,  and  supposing  that  they  will  prove  equally  as 
interesting  to  yolir  numerous  agricultural  readers,  as 
they  were  to  me,  I  am  induced,  on  the  request  of  a 
friend,  to  ofier  thetn.  fur  publication  in  your  very  va- 
luable journal,  in  the  hope,  that  some  of  the  farmers 
who  supply  our  large  towns  with  milk,  will  deem  them 
of  sufficient  importance,  to  make  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  results  which 
they  may  obtain,  will  corroborate  the  facts  stated  by 
Mr.  Winn,  and  which,  should  they  be  fully  confirm- 
ed, may  lead  to  great  and  important  benefits,  not  only 
to  farmers, but  to  tavern-keepers  and  other  inhabitants 
of  cities,  and  villages  who  now  keep  cows,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  sure  of  a  constant  supply  of  pure 
and  unadulterated  milk. 

Mr.  Winn,  by  way  of  preface,  observed,  that  he 
had  in  former  years  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
English  Magazines  which  contained  accounts  of  the 
ploughing  matches  which  were  annually  held  in  some 
of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  ])erformed  by 
cattle,  and  that  he  had  noticed  that  the  prizes  were 


generally  adjudged  to  the  plough-men,  who  worked 
with  spayed  heifers — and  although  there  was  no  con- 
nexion between  that  subject  and  the  facts  which  he 
should  state,  it  was  nevertheless  the  cause  which 
first  directed  his  mind  into  that  train  of  thought  and 
reasoning,  which  finally  induced  him  to  make  the  ex- 
periments which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  facts 
which  he  detailed,  and  which  I  will  narrate  as  accu- 
rately as  my  memory  will  enable  me  to  do  it,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Winn's  frequent  reflections,  had  (he  said)  led 
him  to  the  belief — ''that  if  cows  were  spayed  soon 
after  calving  and  while  in  a  full  flow  of  milk,  they 
woidd  continue  to  give  milk  for  many  years,  without 
intermission  or  any  diminution  of  quantity,  except 
what  would  be  caused  by  a  change  from  green  to  dry 
or  less  succulent  food." 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  Mr.  Winn  caused  a  very 
good  cow,  then  in  full  milk,  to  be  spayed;  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  about  one  month  after  the  cow 
had  produced  her  third  calf;  it  was  not  attended  with 
any  severe  pain  or  much  or  long  continued  fever;  the 
cow  was  apparently  well  in  a  few  days  and  very  soon 
yielded  her  usual  quantity  of  milk  and  continued  to 
give  milk  freely,  for  several  years,  without  any  in- 
termission, or  any  diminution  in  quantity,  except 
when  the  feed  was  scarce  and  dry — but  a  full  flow  of 
milk,  always  returned,  upon  the  return  of  a  full  sup- 
ply of  green  food. — This  cow  ran  in  the  Mississippi 
low  grounds  or  swamp,  near  to  Natchez,  got  cast  in 
deep  mire  and  was  found  dead. — Upon  her  death,  Mr. 
Winn  caused  a  second  cow  to  be  spayed,  the  opera- 
tion was  entirely  successful,  the  cow  gave  milk  con- 
stantly for  several  years — but  in  jumping  a  fence, 
stuck  a  stake  in  her  bag,  that  inflicted  a  severe  wound, 
which  obliged  Mr.  Winn  to  kill  her.  Upon  this  se- 
cond loss,  Mr.  Winn  had  two  other  cows  spayed,  and 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  injuries  from  similar 
causes  with  those  which  had  occasioned  him  the  loss 
of  the  two  first  spayed  cows,  he  resolved  to  keep 
them  always  in  the  stable,  or  some  safe  inclosure  and 
to  supply  them  regularly  with  green  food,  which  that 
climate,  throughout  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  the 
year,  enabled  him  to  procure. 

The  result  in  regard  to  the  two  last  spayed  oows, 
was,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  first,  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, and  fully  established,  as  Mr.  Winn  believed, 
the  fact,  that  the  spaying  of  cows,  ivhile  in  full  milk, 
will  cause  them  to  continue  to  give  milk  during  the 
residue  of  their  lives,  or  until  prevented  by  old  age. 

When  I^saw  the  two  last  spayed  cows, it  was  I  be- 
lieve, during  the  third  year  that  they  had  constantly 
given  milk,  after  they  were  spayed. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Winn,  (now  deceased)  was 
highly  respectable,  and  the  must  entire  confidence 
could  be  reposed  in  the  fidelity  of  his  statements,  and 
as  regarded  the  facts  which  he  communicated  in  re- 
lation to  the  several  cows  which  he  had  spayed,  nu- 
merous persons  with  whom  I  became  acquainted, 
fully  confirmed  his  statements. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  alluded,  I  endeavored  to 
persuade  Mr.  Winn  to  communicate  the  foregoing 
facts  to  the  late  Judge  Peters,  then  president  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  But  he  was 
restrained  from  complying  with  my  request  by  an  ex- 
treme unwillingness  to  appear  before  the  public,  and 
pcradventure,  his  discovery  might  prove  not  to  be 
new,  as  doubts  in  regard  to  the  facts,  might  where  he 
was  unknoivn,  subject  him  to  some  degree  of  ridicule. 
The  many  and  great  advantages  that  would  result 
to  the  community,  from  the  possession  of  a  stock  of 
cows,  that  would  be  constant  milkers,  are  too  obvious, 
to  require  an  enumeration. 

Should  gentlemen  be  induced  from  this  communi- 
cation, to  make  experiments,  they  will  find  it  better 
to  spay  cows  which  have  had  several  calves,  rather 
than  heifers,  as  at  that  age,  their  bags  are  usually 
large  and  well  formed,  and  are  capable  of  carryimr  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  milk  (witliout  pain  and  in- 
convenience,) than  younger  animals.  Viatok. 


EXTRAORDINARY  MILCH  COW. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — As  much  has  been  said  in  your 
paper  of  the  produce  of  extra  cows,  of  the  improved 
breeds,  I  send  you  the  following  as  the  returns  given 
by  a  native  cow,  belonging  to  one  of  my  neighbours, 
the  correctness  of  which  I  will  vouch  for. 

Stockbridge,  March  15,  1831.       S.  Sergeant. 
An  account  of  Butter  made  by  one  cow   for   three 
years. 

lbs.    ozs. 
From  8th  April,  18'28,    321  days  331     09 

From  16th  April,  1829,  284  days  293     01 

From  5th  April,  1830,    30G  days  318     10 

911  (lays  943     04 

The  above  is  exclusive  of  25  lbs.  9  ozs.  made  while 
fattening  three  calves,  and  furnishing  a  family  of  four 
persons  with  milk  and  cream.  The  cow  was  kept 
through  the  summer  wholly  upon  grass;  in  the  fall 
she  was  fed  with  the  tops  of  cornstalks,  pumpkins 
and  potatoes,  and  in  the  winter  with  a  small  quantity 
of  bran  and  cob  meal. — JV.  E.  Farmei . 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
BEES. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — In  August  of  last  year,  a  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  called  with  a  friend  to  see  me, 
and  observing  I  kept  bees,  mentioned  that  a  friend  of 
his  in  that  state  had  for  several  years  kept  them  in  a 
dark  room  in  one  end  of  his  garret,  (a  brick  house) 
with  some  small  holes  cut  through  to  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bees;  by  this  means  he  was  saved  the 
trouble  of  hives  and  swarming  (which  they  never  do 
as  long  as  they  have  room  to  work  in,)  and  that  he 
could  at  any  time  go  into  the  room  (properly  guarded) 
and  take  10  or  50  lbs.  of  comb  at  a  time.  Early  in 
December,  I  wrote  a  letter  asking  many  questions, 
with  an  intention  of  giving  to  your  paper  the  results 
of  my  inquiries,  but  presume,  I  did  not  get  a  proper 
direction,  as  I  have  not  received  an  answer.  During 
the  winter  I  have  made  some  inquiries,  and  reflected 
much  on  the  subject,  and  herein  give  you  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  T.  W.  Sumner,  Esq.  of  Brookline, 
Mass. 

'■In  the  summer  of  1827,  a  swarm  of  bees  entered 
by  a  small  hole  under  the  shingled  gutter  which  is  ua. 
the  top  of  the  cornice  of  one  of  the  dormer  windows 
of  my  house;  when  in,  they  found  abundance  of  room 
for  working,  and  no  one  could  disturb  them,  but  by 
taking  down  the  plaistered  ceiling  of  my  upper 
rooms.  You  will  recollect  my  house  has  what  is 
termed  a  gamble-roof;  the  space  above  the  level 
plaistering,  forms  a  Hat  triangle,  of  seven  feet  wide, 
twenty  inches  high,  at  least  60  feet  long.  I  think 
had  they  not  been  disturbed,  they  might  have  worked 
twenty  years. 

"We  did  not  disturb  them,  neither  did  they  disturb 
us,  till  1  took  them  up  in  January,  1829,  on  a  very 
cold  day.  I  took  down  the  plaistering  about  a  yard 
square  under  the  comb  and  smothered  them  in  the 
usual  way  with  sulphur.  We  got  206  lbs.  of  comb, 
bread  and  honey.  I  have  often  regretted  I  did  not 
try  to  propagate  them,  for  honey  in  a  family  is  a 
very  convenient  article." 

A  friend  of  mine  as  much  as  15  years  since,  in 
taking  a  house  to  pieces  in  Boston,  found  a  swarm  of 
bees  over  one  of  the  dormer  windows  in  the  garret, 
which  he  had  carefully  sawed  oft'  and  secured  and 
carried  to  Brighton,  where  he  kept  it  several  years. 

I  understand  there  has  been  in  the  roof  of  a  house 
in  Brighton  a  swarm  of  bees  for  seven  years  past. 
They  have  not  had  much  room  to  work  in,  but  will 
not  be  driven  away. 

All  these  circumstances  had  determined  me  to  pre- 
pare a  place  in  my  barn,  when  your  paper  about  a 
month  since  stated  it  was  a  common  practice  in  Ohio. 

I  have  njade  a  tight  closet  of  near  ten  feet  square, 
and  about  six  feet  high  in  the  centre,  at  the  south- 
west end  of  my  barn,  immediately  under   the  ridi-e- 
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pole.  The  floor  is  about  25  feet  from  the  ground  and 
is  approached  by  a  fixed  ladder  from  the  second  floor, 
and  kept  under  lock.  In  this  I  have  placed  two 
hives  purchased  last  season  from  Mr.  Beard,  from 
the  interior  of  Maine,  where  as  I  understand  they 
have  not  been  troubled  with  the  bee  moth,  1  appre- 
hend, from  the  great  elevation  of  my  bee-house,I  shall 
not  be  troubled  with  them  again,  as  I  believe  they  do 
not  often  rise  so  high  from  the  ground. 

I  have  kept  more  or  less  bees  for  20  years;  till 
about  six  years  ago,  we  were  so  much  troubled  by  the 
bee  moth  that  I  gave  them  up.  Last  year  I  began 
again,  in  the  hope,  with  some  of  the  improved  hives 
to  succeed  better,  and  still  intend  keeping  some  in  the 
usual  way  near  the  ground.  If  the  chamber  plan 
succeed,  of  which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  we  shall 
be  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  we  shall  no  lon- 
ger be  obliged  to  watch  and  hive  them.  I  have  put 
in  some  extra  rafters,  also  a  shelf  and  standards,  to 
enable  the  bees  more  readily  to  attach  the  comb. 

Any  persons  having  a  wish  to  see  the  mothod 
adopted  by  me,  1  shall  be  happy  to  shew  it  to  them. 
The  bees  appear  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  elevat- 
ed situation. 

I  am  somewhat  apprehensive  that  a  southwest  as- 
pect may  be  rather  too  warm  in  summer,  and  rather 
regret  1  had  not  put  the  room  even  at  the  northeast 
end  of  the  barn.  I  should  have  preferred  a  southeast 
front,  taking  the  morning  sun  and  being  cooler  in  the 
afternoon.  I  did  not  think  there  is  any  danger  to  be 
apprehended  fiom  severe  cold,  if  they  are  only  kept 
dry.  Very  truly  yours,  John  Prince. 

Jamaica  Plain,  JlprU  11,  1S31. 


KILLING  HOGS-CURING  BACON. 

Philadelphia,  JipHl  9,  1831. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer: 

iSiV,  — I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
paragrapli,  copied  into  a  Philadelphia  paper  from  the 
Cincinnati  Daily  Advertiser,  and  beg  you  would  do 
me  the  favour,  to  publish  in  the  American  Farmer, 
the  queries  I  shall  submit  on  the  same  subject, — if  by 
so  doing,  it  shall  appear  to  you,  that  not  only  a  particu- 
lar and  individual,  but  the  general  interest  is  promoted. 
"We  saw  on  Saturday  last,  at  the  store  of  W.  S. 
Smith,  a  lot  of  100,000  lbs.  hams  and  shoulders,  cur- 
ed by  Mr.  Heredith,  which,  both  in  appearance  and 
flavour,  (we  S|)eak  experimentally,)  will  do  credit 
to  our  citv,  (Cincinnati.)  While  on  this  subject  it 
is  due  to  Messrs.  Hartshorne  and  Child,  to  say,  that 
wo  have  seen  and  tasted  some  very  fine  hams  of  their 
curing;  but  the  largest  lot  of  meat  we  ever  saw,  under 
one  roof,  was  at  tiie  pork  house  of  Mr.  D.  Ames,  who 
has  barreled  ami  bacimed  eight  tliotisand  lw!;s  the  past 
winter!  Mr.  Ames  has  had  several  years  experience, 
and  his  bacon  stands  high  in  the  market." 

I  am  not  aware  tliat  in  any  part  of  our  state,  pork 
is  put  up  in  considerable  quantities  for  market,  but  do 
know  tliat  many  highly  intelligent  farmers,  are  much 
in  favour  of  it,  but  are  afraid  to  venture  for  want  of 
information,  principally  on  these  two  subjects — in 
what  manner  the  most  convenient  and  economical 
buildini's  should  l)e  constructed,  l)olh  for  the  accommo- 
dation and  slanglilerimjr  and  curing  five  or  ten  thousand 
hoiTj — and  what  would  bo  llie  most  suitable,  atid  at 
the  same  lime,  economical  maimer  of  feeding  so  large 
a  number. 

Sir,  I  take  the  liberty  of  ])roposing  through  the 
"Farmer,"  the  following  queries  to  Mr.  Ames.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  answer  all,  but  he  would  confer  a 
particular  favour,  and  I  think  a  general  benefit  on  this 
part  of  the  country  by  answering  such  as  lie  can. 

If  Mr.  .Alines  vaises  his  hogs,  lias  he  had  any  oxpe- 
rience  of  differeiit  breeds,  and  which  dues  he  prefer? 
What  this  metli.iil  of  fording,  viz:  m.nnner,  quality, 
and  (iiiaiitity?  \Vbat  building  dues  he  find  must  cun- 
veiiieiit  for  their  aecnuodatioiii'  At  what  age  are  they 
killed?  How  lons!  a  tiiiin  does  it  require  to  slaughter 
and  put  away  8,000  hogs?  How  many  hands,  and  what 


accommodations'-has  he  for  that  purpose?  Does  he  do 
it  by  contract,  and  what  is  the  expense?  What  is  the 
construction  of  the  building  or  buildings,  in  which 
they  are  cured?  and  what  means  does  he  take  to  pro- 
vide against  accidents  to  the  meat?  How  long  after 
slaughtering  does  he  send  his  pork  to  market? 

Very  respectfully,  A  Subscriber. 


2MCISCE]:iI.ANEOUS. 

CAROLINA;  OR,  THE  PLANTER, 

EY    GEOKGE    OGILVIE. 

(Concluded  from  page  47.) 

Nor  are  the  Garden's  beauties  all  conceal'd 
By  night,  tho'  Cynthia  veils  her  silver  shield: 
Unnumber'd  Fireflies  from  their  slumbers  rise, 
Till  earth's  star'd  surface  emulates  the  skies; 
As  their  quick  sparkles  light  the  welkin  round. 
Gleam  on  the  leaves,  or  glow  along  the  ground; 
And  ev'ry  flow'r  its  brightest  tints  displays, 

Illumin'd  by  the  transitory  blaze. 

But  eastward  see,  where  James's  sacred  Fane, 
Crowns  the  green-hill  that  wide  commands  the  plain. 
O'er  lofty  pines,  that  the  horizon  trace. 
The  moon  slow  rising  shews  her  ruddy  face. 
And  bright'ning  gradual,  as  her  orb  ascends 
The  azure  vault,  to  which  she  radiance  lends; 
Through  yonder  forked  tree  her  glories  break, 
In  liquid  silver,  trembling  on  the  lake. 

From  scenes  of  business,  where  the  fetter'd  mind 
Is  all  to  self  and  sordid  cares  confin'd; 
From  Bacchus'  revels,  and  his  noisy  train. 
Whose  brutal  joys  oft  flow  from  other's  pain; 
The  mourner  shrinks;  checks  with  indignant  care 
The  unanswer'd  groan,  and  hides  th'  unpity'd  tear; 
But  flies,  impatient  to  indulge  his  grief, 
And  seek  from  sympathetic  woe  relief. 
E'en  from  Otranto's  peaceful  scenes  we  turn. 
To  place  a  wreath  on  Rugely's*  timeless  urn. 
Where  Clermont'sf  Nay  ads  weep  by  ev'ry  rill. 
That  gurgling  bursts  from  each  surrounding  hill. 
Blest  streams!  when  Rugely  stray 'd  your  banks  along. 
And  to  your  murmurs  tun'd  his  sportive  song. 

At  wisdom's  voice,  when  disappointment  frown'd. 
He  sought  Content — with  you  the  nymph  he  found. 
Beneath  yon  humble  roof  he  woc'd  the  maid. 
Who  soon  his  vows  with  peaceful  smiles  repaid. 
\Vhilst  the  wild  landscape  wav'd  its  native  veil, 
T(j  bid  the  Muse  and  Agriculture  hail. 

By  Rugely  taught,  the  Woodman's  fatal  steel, 
Restrains  its  rage,  and  learns  from  Taste  to  feel; 
Spares  the  gay  tree  with  gaudy  blossoms  spread. 
Or  sober  beauties  of  the  awful  shade; 
NVhere  the  primeval  Oak  majoistic  waves. 
Here  prudence  dooms,  and  yonder  genius  saves. 
'I'he  mountain's  fertile  base,  and  richer  vale, 
Stripl  of  their  woods,  with  harvest's  promise  swell. 
Above  extends  a  length  of  verdant  glade. 
No  more  a  forest,  nor  depiiv'd  of  shade,  [stray. 

Where    flocks,   and    herds,  and  steeds    promiscuous 
The  parents  grazing  as  the  younglings  play; 
Whilst  the  tall  summits,  still  imiirou  n'd  with  trees, 
Repel  the  keenness  of  the  luirtliern  breeze. — 
Nor  through  the  vale  those  streams  unuseful  wind! 
In  yonder  dell,  by  potent  banks  confin'd, 
Th'  iinprison'd  waters  yield  to  human  law. 
Float  the  huge  raft,  impel  the  lab'riiig  saw; 
Bid  the  tall  iiinc  forsake  its  nalivc   plain, 
jVnd  seek  on  buoyant  lloods  the  distant  main; 
Or,  thro'  the  sluice,  white  foaming  o'er  the  wheel. 
Convert  the  husky  grain  to  wholesome  meal. — 

•  Kowland  Itugely,  a  gontleman  of  a  respectable  fa- 
mily at  St.  Ives  in  fluiilingtoiisliii-i;,  Secretary  to  Lord 
Cliailc-s  ,Muiita?iR-,  when  tiovernor  of  South  Carolina, 
and  known  tu  tlie  politic  as  author  of  some  Original 
I'oenis  and   rr.insUilions,  serious  .ind  burlesque. 

1  Clermont  was  the  name  of  .Mr.  Uu-cly's  plantation. 


And,  had  he  liv'd  to  finish  out  his  plan. 
Had  minister'd  to  half  the  needs  of  man. 

Such  useful  works  did  Rugely's  day  employ. 
The  even'',  he  yielded  to  domestic  joy; 
To  sweet  convivial  intercourse  of  mind. 
When  souls  unbending  relaxation  find; 
As  friend  to  friend  the  rising  thought  imparts. 
Approves  when  just — when  false,  th'  objection  starts; 
Commends  from  flatt'ry,  blames  from  rancour  free. 
Submits  when  wrong,  and  all  when  right  agree. 

The  hospitable  board  too  claim'd  his  care. 
Replete  with  savoury,  more  than  costly  fare. 
At  Clermont  still  the  nighted  stranger  found. 
The  table  cover'd,  and  the  goblet  crown'd: 
But  does  he  prove  the  friend  of  former  days. 
What  heart-felt  joy  the  kindling  eye  displays! 
Unnotic'd  then  the  sparkling  bowl  might  flow. 
Beyond  the  rules  that  Cynic  laws  allow. 
Then  decent  frolic  shook  the  merry  hall. 
Then  cheerful  guests  for  festive  songs  would  call. 
And  the  kind  host  to  please  his  friends  submit; 
His  voice  melodious — and  his  humour  wit. 
Love  too  smil'd  bounteous  under  Hymen's  wings. 
And  promis'd  all  the  joy  their  union  brings. 
Proinise  untrue!  that  fleets  to  empty  air. 
And  yields  the  changing  scene  to  fell  despair! 
Love's  noblest  pledge  the  teeming  fair  beslow'd. 
But  death  soon  wraps  it  in  the  mother's  shroud. 
— Mild  resignation  Rugely's  plaints  restrains. 
Whilst  anguish  bears  him  to  their  dear  remains; 
And,  lighted  by  one  fatal  moon,  we  gave 
The  child  and  both  its  parents  to  the  grave. — 
O!  may  some  Muse,  congenial  with  thy  own. 
Assume  thy  praise,  and  make  thy  merit  known; 
From  all  thy  worth  withdraw  oblivion's  veO, 
Nor  let  th'  example  through  concealment  fail; 
But  stimulate  benevolence  and  taste. 
With  future  Clermonts  to  adorn  the  waste! 

Thy  fame,  creative  Kershaw!  too  shall  rise. 
As  tliy  own  Camden's  turrets  pierce  the  skies! 
And  thine,  industrious  Locock,*  bright  remain. 
Whilst  madder  yields  the  many-coloui'd  stain: — 
Nor  silent  gratitude  sees  Garden's  hand, 
Difl'use  the  treasures  of  each  distant  land. 
To  liim  our  fields,  to  him  our  orchard's  owe. 
The  rarest  plants  that  Ind'  or  Afric  know; 
And  watchful  bards  shall  nightly  sing  his  praise; 
Whilst  his  own  Tallow  free  supplies  the  blaze. 

Yes!  yes,  your  names  to  nobler  fame  shall  live. 
Who  to  our  land  such  peaceful  treasures  give. 
Than  theirs  who,  at  Rome's  capiiol,  bestow'd 
The  ensanguin'd  trophy,  and  the  plunder'd  load! 

And  the  e^vulting  Muse  foresees  the  claim. 
Of  many  a  candidate  fur  llvral  Fame; 
Sees  ev'ry  winding  Valley  wave  with  corn. 
Sees  purple  Vineyards  ev'ry  hill  adorn; 
Sees  yonder  Marsh,  with  useless  reeds  o'erspread. 
Give  to  a  thousand  looms  the  fla.xen  thread; 
And  Hemp,  from  many  a  now  neglected  field. 
Its  sinewy  bark  to  futnre  Navies  yield. 
Nor  shall  Tobacco  balk  the  Planter's  hope. 
Who  seeks  its  fragrance  on  th'irriguous  slope. 
Around  each  field  she  sees  the  Mnlb'ry  grow. 
Or  unctuous  Olive  form  the  frniral  row; 
Beholds  our  hills  the  precious  Thea  bear. 
And  all  tlie  crops  of  Asia  lluurlsb  here. 
Each  various  larth  th'  enligbl'ned  Rustic  joins; 
Hot  lime,  loose  sand,  and  cold  stift'  clay  combines; 
I'ntil  the  cliymic  process  yields  him  more  ' 

Substantial  riches  than  transmuted  ore. 
Whilst  the  mcand'ring  aqueduct  shall  bring. 
The  cooling  freshness  of  the  distant  spring. 
To  the  yiarclrd  desert,  and  with  rich  manure 
Of  folded  herds,  luxuriant  crops  insure. 
Whore  now  no  tlow'r  but  hardy  Loopings  blow. 
Nor  trees  but  dwarfish  Oaks  unl'reipient  grow. 
I'ntil  nor  mountain  lifts  its  head  in  vain. 
Nor  Agriculture  scorns  the  poorest  plain. 

•  Locock  wrote  on  Madder  in  South  Carolina. 
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THE  WEAVIL! 

It  is  well  understood  by  all  naturalists  that  the 
winged  species  undergo  three  ditferent  states — 1st. 
the  egg  is  hatched  into  a  leorm — next  the  worm 
exudes  a  sort  of  fluid  from  its  surface,  which  hardens 
into  a  shell,  encasing  the  animal,  and  constituting 
what  is  called  the  cltrysalis  state— and  lastly  it 
passes  from  this  state,  during  wliich  it  is  maturing  its 
wings,  feet,  &c.  into  the  condition  of  a  fly,  when  it 
"takes  its  wings  and  flies  away"  to  its  business  or 
ita  pleasures.  Those,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  silk  worms  for  their  amusement  or  profit, 
will  have  noticed  these  various  metamorphoses,  which 
are  almost  as  surprising  as  those  which  are  related  in 
the  beautiful  strains  of  Ovid.  There,  Daphne  is 
changed  into  a  Laurel — and  here,  we  have  an  ugly 
and  dull  and  inert  worm  suddenly  changed  into  a 
beautiful  butterfly,  glittering  with  all  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow,  and  frolicking  with  more  than  the  vivacity 
of  a  child.  In  the  silkworm  alone,  the  fly  is  seldom 
on  the  wing. — It  lives  but  a  few  hours — revels  in 
sensuality,  and  forgets  to  fly. 

All  of  the  fly  state  is  subject  to  this  threefold  trans- 
formation.— It  is  true  of  the  moth,  of  the  butterfly, 
of  the  beetle,  some  of  whom 

" wheel  their  droning  flight," 

in  the  day  time,  and  others  infest  our  lighted  rooms  in 
the  night.  It  is  true  of  the  weavil,  which  is  seen  to 
fly  from  the  heaps  of  corn  in  the  spring  time,  with 
bodies  more  tiny  and  hues  as  dull,  as  those  of  the 
smallest  moths,  which  flit  round  the  candle,  until 
they  perish  in  the  flame.  This  is  the  time  for  the 
weavil  to  burst  its  little  "cerement,"  and  emerge  into 
the  open  air.  Take  an  ear  of  corn,  (and  I  have  exa- 
mined every  variety,  from  the  rare  ripe  to  the  gourd 
seed,  white,  red  or  streaked,)  and  you  will  find  some 
grains  that  are  pierced  wiih  holes — some  that  look 
dark,  with  a  hole  in  them — and  others,  that  have  ap- 
parently no  hole  in  them,  because  the  film  that  co- 
vers the  receptacle,  has  not  fallen  off.  From  the 
first,  the  little  winged  insect  has  already  escaped. — 
In  the  two  last  cases,  it  is  still  in  the  grain  in  the 
chrysalis  state,  either  about  to  emerge  from  it,  or  not 
matured  lor  its  flight.  Most  of  the  grains  of  corn 
are  not  pierced  at  all.  They  have  escaped  the  rava- 
ges of  the  insect. 

The  secret  of  all  this  is  soon  understood.  While 
the  green  corn  is  yet  standing  upon  the  stalk  in  the 
autumn,  the  winged  insect  visits  it — pierces  it — and 
inserts  its  egg.  The  egg  remains  in  the  softest  part 
of  the  grain  during  the  winter.  The  heat  of  the 
spring  hatches  it  into  the  worm,  which  feeds  upon 
the  substance  of  the  grain  until  it  grows  to  about  the 
si.xth  of  an  inch;  then  becomes  a  chrysalis;  and  af- 
terwards passes  from  the  grain,  to  fulfil  the  purposes 
of  its  production.  Let  any  one  take  an  ear  of  corn; 
expose  it  to  the  temperature  of  a  room  well  warmed 
with  the  present  genial  air — and  he  will  witness 
what  I  have  described.  Observer. 

[Richmond  Cumpiler' 


GOLD— EXTRAORDINARY. 

We  have  substantial  foundation  for  the  rumours  of 
the  last  eight  or  ten  days  of  the  great  original  dcposite 
of  gold  discovered  in  this  county.  The  account  alnmst 
exceeds  belief,  and  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
the  history  of  mining.  The  land  on  which  tlie  gold  was 
found,  about  18or'.iO  miles  east  of  this  place,  was  pur- 
chased two  or  three  years  ajjo  by  a  .Mr.  Carlton,  from 
Virginia,  fur  the  purpose  of  mining,  who,  after  spend- 
ing his  time  and  money  for  a  year  or  two,  relinquished 
the  undertaking  as  unsuccessful.  Lately,  however, 
the  work  was  pursued  by  others,  which  has  eventuated 
in  the  discovery  of  this  extraordinary  rich  deposite,  on 
the  2d  instant.  The  whole  amount  of  gold  obtained 
is  variously  stated  to  be  from  75  to  V20  pounds,  but 
from  the  statement  of  a  gentleman  who  was  called 
upon  to  make  a  probable  estimate  of  the  weight  and 


value,  it  is  supposed  there  is  at  least  one  hundred 
pounds  of  gold,  all  obtained  in  one  day.  The  gold  was 
found  in  a  small  space,  two  or  there  feet  below  the 
surface,  in  grains  and  masses  weighing  from  ounces 
and  pounds,  to  pieces  vi  five,  seven  and  ev^ht  pounds! 
There  was  no  vein  discovered,  or  sign  of  any,  but  the 
laborers  came  suddenly  upon  the  whole  mass  of  gold, 
deposited  as  it  were  in  a  nest,  and  imbeded  in  very 
red  clay. 

On  pursuing  the  labor  of  digging  during  the  past 
week,  we  understand  that  no  more  discoveries  have 
been  made, — this  rich  deposite  being  entirely  isolated, 
promising  no  continuance  of  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment. 

The  value  of  the  gold,  it  is  estimated,  will  not  come 
under  $'20,000,  after  being  separated  from  all  extra- 
neous substances.       [Chmiolle,  J^.  C.  Mhicr^s  Journal. 

YELLOW  JASMINE. 

We  announce,  with  deep  sympathy  in  the  afflic- 
tion which  the  event  visits  on  her  fond  parents,  and 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  operate  as  a  solemn  warning 
to  young  persons,  the  fact,  that  Sarah,  the  interesting 
little  daughter  of  Mr.  John  D.  Gordon,  aged  about  4 
years,  was  poisoned  yesterday  from  eating  yellow  Jas- 
mine flowers.  The  child,  we  learn,  was  in  good 
health  at  the  breakfast  table,  went  out  and  came  home 
an  hour  or  two  after,  to  breathe  her  last  in  the  arms  of 
her  parents,  who  are  overwhelmeed  with  grief  by  the 
sudden  and  heart  rending  event.       [M'orfotk  Beacon. 

FLOWERS. 

Love  in  the  myrtle  bloom  is  seen, 
Rememb'rance  to  the  violet  clings; 

Peace  brightens  in  the  olive  green, 
Hope  from  the  half-closed  iris  springs. 

And  vicl'ry  on  the  laurel  grows. 

But  woman  blushes  in  the  rose. 

Baltimore,  Friday,  April  29,  ISjl. 

The  Prospects  of  American  Farmers. — The 
probability  of  a  general  war  in  Europe  approaches 
very  near  to  certainty.  That  it  will  be  one  of  terri- 
ble carnage,  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the 
two  great  parties  in  it,  despotism  and  liberty,  and 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  for- 
mer; but  its  probable  duration  is  not  so  clearly  indi- 
cated— it  may  be  a  war  of  twelve  months  or  twelve 
years.  As  members  of  the  human  family,  as  philan- 
thropists, the  people  of  this  country  will  regret  this 
state  of  things;  as  republicans,  they  will  feel  intense 
interest  in  it,  but  as  a  nation,  we  have  little  to  tear, 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  it.  Its  effects  will  be  ft-lt  in 
this  country  to  an  important  degree,  and  by  no  class 
of  people  more  than  the  fanners.  It  will  create  a 
demand  for  bread  slufTs,  and  thus  enhance  the  value 
of  agricultural  products  immensely.  If  the  war  does 
become  general,  the  probability  is  that  the  ensuing 
harvest  will  be  the  most  valuable  one  to  farmers  that 
has  been  reaped  fur  many  years.  We  must  not  be 
considered  as  wishing  for  a  war  of  bloodshed  and  de- 
vastation in  foreign  countries,  that  our  own  may  be 
benefited  by  it — far  from  it;  but  if  such  is  to  be  the 
unfortunate  lot  of  our  neighbour  nations,  without  any 
act  of  ours,  no  good  reason  can  he  seen  fiir  our  not 
preparing  to  furnish  them  with  such  supplies  as  their 
necessities  may  require,  and  which  they  must  obtain 
somewhere.  As  well  might  it  be  argued,  that  it  is 
improper  to  prepare  wrecking  vessels  to  assist  ship- 
ping unfurtonately  cast  away  by  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments, with  a  view  to  salvage,  as  that  we  ought  not 
to  look  fir,  and  even  prepare  for  the  stithrshi])  of  tliis 
general  war.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  we  shunld 
not  take  advantage  of  our  neighbour's  necessity  by 
selling  him  bread,  because  he  stands  in  need  of  it. 
One  thing  we  hope  our  farmers  will  not  neglect;  and 


that  is  the  husbanding  not  only  of  their  harvests  from 
which  they  have  reason  to  expect  so  much,  but  of 
their  gains  also  from  this  source.  When  our  plan- 
ters and  farmers,  not  many  years  since,  were  reaping 
such  rich  harvests,  from  a  similar  cause,  they  seemed 
to  forget  that  there  could  be  a  change  in  their  circum- 
stances, and  consequently  "as  fast  as  their  money 
came  in  at  the  door  it  was  shovelled  out  at  the  win- 
dow." The  probability  is,  that  there  will  be  a  slate 
of  agricultural  prosperity  fully  equal  to  that  of  any 
period  since  we  became  a  nation;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  its  benefits  will  not  be  squandered. 


American  Silk. — A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  commerce  writes  from  liondon  as 
follows: — "I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  sometime  since, 
that  the  American  silk  offered  here  for  sale,  was  bid 
in  at  public  auction.  The  price  was  limited  at  14s, 
but  only  13s  9d  was  offered.  The  manufacturers 
however  speak  well  of  it." 

Here  we  have  the  best  commentary  tliat  can  be 
made  on  the  assertion,  that  it  is  ruinous  for  us  to 
make  sewing  silk,  mits,  gloves,  &c.  out  of  our  good 
silk;  and  that  we  ought  to  export  our  raw  silk.  At 
14  shillings  a  pound  in  London  the  American  pro- 
ducer would  scarcely  realise  more  than  $2.50  for  raw 
silk.  Whereas  he  can  make  it  into  sewing  silk,  and 
thread  for  mits,  stockings,  &,c.  (those  "gold  frying 
pans"  of  Messrs.  Du  Ponceau  and  D'Homergue!)  and 
obtain  from  five  to  seven  dollars  a  pound  according  to 
quality.  We  hope  to  hear  no  more  of  exporting  our 
raw  silk,  and  importing  the  manufactured  article.  If 
the  process  of  manufacturing  sewing  silk  from  raw 
silk  is  to  double  the  value  of  the  material — that  is,  to 
make  three  dollars  worth  six — then  let  us  have  the 
advantage  of  it. 


Gama  Grass,  or  Sesame  Grass. — Tripsacum. — 
We  copy,  into  this  number,  an  article  from  the  Mo- 
bile Register,  giving  an  account  of  the  extraordinary 
qualities  of  gama  grass,  and  stating  that  it  has  been 
successfully  cultivated  in  Maryland.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  aiiy  knowledge  of  it,  we  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  to  them  for  an  account  of  it — whether 
the  grass  proved  to  be  valuable  or  not;  as  the  pubU- 
calion  alluded  to  has  caused  a  considerable  excite- 
ment in  the  south,  and  induced  many  to  call  upon  its 
for  further  information  and  for  some  of  the  seed.  On 
reference  to  page  244,  vol.  8,  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, we  find  an  account  of  this  grass,  by  Dr.  Har- 
deman, of  Missouri,  equally  as  favourable  as  the  one 
now  published.  But  a  communication  from  " W.  D." 
of  Chester  county.  Pa.  in  vol.  8,  ]iage  200,  of  the 
Farmer,  (who,  by  the  by,  we  take  to  be  a  well  known 
scientific  agriculturist  and  an  able  correspondent  of 
this  Journal,)  to  whom  a  few  .seeds  were  sent,  seems 
to  discourage  the  idea  of  its  extraordinary  value,  ex- 
cept in  prairie  and  low  wet  grounds.  He  thinks  that 
it  undoubtedly  is  the  tripsacum  of  botanists,  and  if 
so,  it  c.in  easily  be  obtained,  for  it  has  been  known, 
for  many  years,  as  a  common  plant  on  the  western 
prairies,  and  in  many  parts  nf  the  southern  states, 
whence,  if  vahinble,  it  certainly  would  have  heenlaken 
for  cultivation  long  since.  As.  however.  Dr.  Harde- 
man and  the  gentleman  of  Alabama,  speak  in  such 
decided  terms,  of  it  as  a  very  valuable  grass,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  it  is  "not  the  tripsacum,  de- 
scribed by  Elliott,  but  soaK  other,  not  yet  described 
by  botanists,  and  we  shall  be  much  obliged  to  those 
grntlcinen,  or  others,  for  seme  of  the  seed  for  dis- 
tribution. 


Agricultitral  Educatio.v. — We  have  frequently 
spoken  in  terms  of  approbation  of  the  Fellenberg 
system  of  education,  and  wished  that  our  country 
might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  it  introduced  here; 
but  we  had  no  expectation  of  our  liopes  beino-  so  soon 
realised.  It  is  with  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure  there- 
fore, that  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  following 
proposals  for  such  a  school.     We  have  had  a  shor't 
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personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Istnar,  and  he  has 
communicated  to  us  his  views  in  detail;  we  have  be- 
sides made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
education  he  proposes  to  establish,  as  set  forth  in  his 
lectures  published  in  the  two  last  numbers  of  the 
Farmer,  and  the  "outlines,"  published  in  the  pre- 
sent numlier;  from  all  which  we  have  derived  im- 
pressions highly  favorable  to  Mr.  Ismar  and  the 
school.  We  believe  such  a  school  to  be  exactly  the 
thing  wanted  in  this  country,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  system  of  improved  agriculture.  We  believe 
further,  that,  if  generally  adopted,  it  would  contri- 
bute more  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  especi- 
ally to  the  well  being  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
than  any  other  system  or  combination  of  systems  yet 
known.  It  is  besides  a  cheap  school — little  more  than 
is  required  in  large  towns  lor  mere  tuition.  We 
therefore  recommend  it  to  the  serious  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer.  As  Mr.  Ismar  has  made  us 
the  repository  of  the  details  of  his  views,  we  shall 
take  pleasure  in  communicating  any  information  we 
may  possess  to  those  who  may  require  it. 

Mr.  Smith:  Bolton  Fann,  .']pril  25,  1831. 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  be  informed  by  Mr.  Ismar's 
private  letter  of  this  date,  what  are  his  views  relative 
to  the  Union  of  Agricultural  and  Intellectual  Educa- 
tion at  Bolton,  and  also  of  his  intention  to  communi- 
cate for  the  Farmer,  the  results  of  his  observations, 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  find  interesting.  You  will 
nowr  have  the  goodness  to  insert  in  it  the  following. 
I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

Anthony  Morris. 

Association  of  the  Fellenberg  System  of  Educa- 
tion, under  the  superintendence  of  F.  A.  Ismar, 
late  of  Hofwyl,  with  the  classical  and  English  in- 
stitution of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Chaderton,  on  Bolton 
Farm,  near  Bristol,  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  object  of  this  association  is,  to  establish  a 
school  in  which  classical  learning  will  be  omitted,  for 
boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years,  to  be 
instructed  in  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture,  the 
sciences  connected  with  it,  and  the  mechanic  arts; 
and  also  a  school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  who 
may  extend  the  system  throughout  the  country.  This 
department,  which  is  now  open,  is  under  the  exclusive 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Ismar;  and  to  adapt  it  to  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  classes  of  society,  the 
charge  for  tuition,  board,  and  washing  will  be  $100 
per  annum,  payable  half  yearly  in  advance,  half  in 
cash,  and  half  in  produce,  at  the  market  price. 

F.  A.  Ismar. 

Prices  Current  in  JVew  Fork,  April  23. 
Beeswax,  yellow   !i2a23.  Cotton.  New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;    Upland,   .84a  .10^;     .Alabama,  .9a  12.  Cotton 
i/nsrjin?,  Hemp.yd.  18a  20;  Flaxl2Ja  16;  f/ax, Ame- 
rican, 1  a  S. FInxxeed.  1  bush,  clean  . a  . 

flour,  N.   York,   hbl.  e.'d  a  6.31;   Canal  6.50  a  6.15; 

Bait.  Hwd.st.  6.31  a  6  50 — ;  Rh'd.  city  mills  1.00  a 

country,  6. 25a6  31;    .Alcxand'a,  6.25  a  6.31;    Freder- 
icksburg 6.12  a ;  Petersg a  6.25;  Rye  Flour, 

.3.15a3.81;    Indian  Meal, per  bbl.  a3  15;  perhhd. 

11.15  a  18  00      Grain,  Wheat,  North,  1.31  a  1.33;  Vir. 

a  1.31;   Kye,  North,  18  a  80;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  13  a 

15;  Barley,  80  a  81;  Oats, South  and  North,  .31  a  .35; 
Peas,  white, dry,  1  bu.  5.  Beans,  1  bu.  1.00  a  8.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.50  a  9.26;  prime  5.60  a  6.25; 
cargo  4.624  a  6.00;  I.ard,  .9  a  .10;  Pork,  mess  bbl. 
14.00  a  14.15;  prime  10.50  a  1 1.25. 


adapted  to  stiff  soils.  Bar  Share  and  Coulter  Ploughs 
improved.  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs,  Cultiva- 
tors for  Corn  and  Tobacco.  His  Patent  Cylindrical 
Straw  Cutters,  superior  toany  other  article  of  the  kind 
in  use,  also  Dutch  CuttingBoxes,  VVheatFans,  Thresh- 
ing Machines,  an  assortment  of  Hoes,  Shovels,  and 
Spades,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  Cast  Steel  Axes, 
Wove  Wire,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  of  the  most  approved  kinds.  Also 
a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth's  Gar- 
den Seeds,  which  are  fresh,  and  of  prime  quality.  Clo- 
ver and  other  Grass  Seeds.  Fruit  and  ornamental 
Trees,  Bulbous  Roots,  Flowers,  &c.  furnished  to  order. 
Likewise  Peirson  &  Walker's  superior  Mule  and  Jenny 
Spindles.  J.  S.  E.\STMAN. 

N.  B.  Plough  castings  kept  constantly  on  hand  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  worn  out,  also  all  kinds  of 
repairs  done  at  short  notice.  J.  S.  E. 

F.xtrael  from  Mr.  HaWs  Letter  to  John  S.  Skinner. 

"The  straw  cutter  is  here,  and  in  operation,  and  a 
most  admirable  machine  it  is — the  best  I  have  ever  seen 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  1  am  truly  obliged  to  you 
lor  the  selection  of  the  machine,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Eastman  for  his  explanation  of  the  mode  of  keeping  it 
in  order."  CHAS.  HENRY  HALL,  JVeio  York. 
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SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

Pratt  Street  Wharf, 

OFFER  for  sale  a  full  supply  of  their  new  improved 
PLOUGHS,  of  difierent  sizes,  both  wrought  and  cast 
shares— also  many  other  approved  kinds,  constituting 
an  assortment,  from  which  agriculturists  can  be  sup- 
plied with  those  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  land.  Hill  side 
Ploughs;  double  mould  Ploughs;  Double  and  Single 
Shovel  Ploughs;  corn  and  tobacco  Cultivators,  with 
wrought  and  cast  Tires;  grain  and  grass  SCYTHES; 
Scythe  Sneads;  and  are  now  preparing  a  large  stock  of 
GRAIN  CRADLES,  on  which  will  be  hung  the  best 
quality  Scythes,  and  be  in  readiness  to  supply  the  de- 
mand at  an  early  period. 

Also  now  on  hand,  a  large  stock  of  their  improved 
WHEAT  FANS,  which  will  be  constantly  kept  up. 

Just  received  an  additional  supply  of  frtsh  GARDEN 
SEEDS  and  Garden  TOOLS,  Hay  and  Manure  FORKS. 

N.  B.  MILLET  SEED  WANTED. 

Jijiril  22. 


Carrot  amd  White  Onion  Seed,  for  sale  by  G.  B. 
Smith,  at  this  Office. 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED 
STORE. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  the  public  that  he  has 
the  following  articles  in  store  for  sale,  all  of  the  best 
materials,  faithfully  and  well  made,  viz. 

Gideon  Davis'  highly  approved  Patent  Ploughs  in 
all  their   variety — Davis'   ploughs  improved  as  more 


THE  HIGH  BRED  IMPORTED  IMPROVED 

DURHAM  SHORT  HORNED  BULL 

BOLIVAR 

Will  be  at  Franklin,  on  the  Franklin  Turnpike  road, 
about  four  miles  from  Baltimore— during  the  months 
of  January,  February,  March  and  April  next. 

At  Epsom  farm,  near  Towsontown,  seven  and  a  half 
miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  York  Turnpike  road, 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August 
next;  and  at  Franklin,  in  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Terms. — Five  dollars,  to  be  sent  with  each  cow. 
This  Bull  was  selected  by  Mr.  Coates,  the  keeper  of 
the  Herd  Book,  without  limitation  of  cost,  and  was 
highly  valued  by  Colonel  Powel,  who  considered  him 
in  form,  points,  and  pedigree,  equal  to  any  animal  to 
be  had  in  Great  Britain. 

Bolivar  is  red  and  white,  was  bred  by  J.  Whitaker, 
Esq.  England.  The  singular  neatness  of  his  shoulders, 
the  straightness  of  his  hack,  the  width  of  his  loin,  the 
smallness  of  his  head,  neck,  and  ofltil,  the  quickness  of 
his  gait,  together  with  the  well  known  character  of 
his  family  as  dairy  stock,  render  him  one  of  the  most 
desirable  males  for  improving  our  neat  cattle  that  can 
in  any  country  be  found. 

The  coHimillce  on  Neat  Cattle  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  reported  as 
their  opinion,  that  Bolivar  was  "the  handsomest  and  belt 
Bull  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  at  any  of  o«r  shoict." 


Baltimore  Market. — A  considerable  decline  has 
taken  place  in  flour — the  wagon  price  of  Howard  street 
being  $5.50,  and  sales  from  stores  at  our  quotation. 
.Much  of  this  is  attributed  to  a  scarcity  of  vessels  to 
transport  it;  and  the  same  evil  is  experienced  in  the 
corn  trade,  though  a  tolerable  business  is  doing  in  all 
descriptions  of  grain.  There  is  not  much  change  In 
other  articles  of  country  produce;  such  as  there  is 
will  be  noticed  in  our  quotations. 

Tobacco. ---Seconds,  as  in  quality ,  3. OOaS. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.60  a 
4.00;brown  and  red  4.60  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00  a  iO.OO.—Virgiiiia,  4.00.  a  5.00. — Rappahannock, 
3.0U  a  4.00 Kentucky,  4.00  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  3;0  hhds.  Md.;  15  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  3  hhds.  Virginia;— total  338  hhds. 

Flour — best   white   wheat  family,  :b1.C0  o  1.60 — 

super.  Howard-ft.  5.15  o ;  city  mills,  6.50  a -; 

Susq.  5.G24  a  6.15;  Corn  .Meal,  bbl.  2  25;  Grain,  Md. 
red  wheat,  1.10  al.20;while(io.  1.20  a  1.30, Susq.  1.20a 
1.25-CoRK,  white,  68  u  10-yellow  63  a  10-Kyk,  65  a  10. 
Oats,  .33  a  34.  Beans,  90a  1  .00-Peas,  50(i  60-Clover 
SEED  —  a — Timothy,  2.00  n  2.25 — Orcharp  Grass 

o Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.15— Herd's,  50a 

13 — Lucerne  30  a  31^  lb.  —  Barlet,  62^ — Flaxseed 
1.25  a  1.30— Cotton,  \a.  9  o  94 — Louisiana  104  n  I24 

—  Alab.  9  d.  11 — Tenn..9a.  10— -N.  Car.. 9  n  .I04 

Upland  94  a  1  14-Whiskey,  hhds  1st  p.  29  a  294-;  in  bbls 

—  a  31 Wool,  common,  unwashed  .  lb.  23  a  .26 

washed,  .33  a  .31-crossed,.31  a  .42--three-quartcr,  .43 
a  .45— full  do.  .46  a  .50,  accord'g  to  qual.-HEMP  Russia, 
ton,  §255  c  260 — ;  Country,  dew-rotted.  64.  ale.  lb.~ 
water-rotted,.1  a  8c. — Feathers, 33  a — Plaster  Paris, 

per  ton,  3.16  a  3. 314,  ground,  I.314  a bbl. Iron, 

gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  30.00  a ;  high  pig, 

for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  n  30. OH;  bar,  Sus.,  perton, 
80.00  a  85.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.25  a  6.50 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— -Hickory,  4.50  o  4.15— Pipe 
2.00  a  2.25. 
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without  his  special  order;  and  then  not  till  the  end  of  the  year 
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such  order.  '' 
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Printed  by  John  D.  Tejr,  corner  of  St.  Pa»l  and  Market  slreitl. 
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ESSAYS  ON  AGRICULTURE, 

BY  F.  A.  ISMAR. 

No.  1. 
Agriculture  is  not  only  a  noble,  but  the  noblest  pro- 
fession on  the  lace  of  the  earth:  every  thing  comes 
from  the  earth,  and  witliout  its  culture  we  must 
abandon  the  idea  of  any  progress  in  politics  and  mo- 
rals. There  was  a  time  wiieu  nobody  tliought  him- 
self so  high  as  to  despise  agriculture;  but  when  war 
and  artificial  needs  had  created  idlers,  a  set  of  people 
who  lu-xuriate  on  the  labor  of  the  active  and  indus- 
trious man;  when  the  laboring  class  forgot,  that  in 
order  to  reduce  to  starvation  the  presumptuous  fool 
who  thought  himself  superior,  that  they  have  only  to 
cease  their  work;  then  the  producer  received  an  idle 
master  who  despised  the  hands  which  fed  and  clothed 
him.  Wherever  that  happened  the  laboring  class 
must  accuse  themselves  for  having  been  satisfied 
when  their  stomach  was  filled,  and  their  body  cloth- 
ed, not  thinking  to  instruct  themselves  so  as  to  op- 
pose the  encroachers,  not  only  by  material  force,  but 
also  by  intellectual  powers.  The  vile  flatterers  of 
the  people  are  always  their  enemies,  and  will  impose 
upon  them  a  far  heavier  yoke,  as  they  were  obliged 
to  humiliate  themselves  more  in  order  to  make  the 
people  slumber  over  their  rights  and  interests.  In 
this  free  country,  I  hope,  nut  only  all  men  are  equal, 
but  also  inclined  to  gain  sucli  usel'ul  knowledge  as  to 
prevent  such  sycophants  as  I  described,  to  suffocate 
their  good  sense  and  liberty  by  a  bombastically  orato- 
rial  steam.  Here  I  hope  every  man  is  convinced  of 
the  truth,  that  it  is  not  enough  f<jr  a.  people  to  have 
the  name  and  an  apparent  exercise  of  sovereignty, 
but  that  they  must  be  true  and  righteous  sovereigns. 
A  man  who  knows  the  plough  of  the  field,  and  the 
utensils  of  the  workshop,  only  from  description  and 
drawings,  is  a  bad  legislator  for  the  man  who  uses 
them  with  his  hands.  But  let  me  not  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  politizing.  I  wish  to  say  something  about 
the  field  and  its  culture,  and  shall  merely  by  digres- 
sion, speak  now  and  then  a  word  of  politics,  (not 
party  politics,)  as  far  as  it  may  generally  concern  the 
people  of  field  and  workshop.  I  think  it  not  neces 
sary  to  say  any  tiling  about  the  different  species  of 
soil,  and  can  substitute  these  introductory  words  to 
that  first  part  of  my  essays.  I  shall  begin  to  speak 
of  that  mixture  of  remains  and  putrefactions  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  reign, from  which  an  artifical  ve- 
getative earth  is  formed,  I  mean  the  dung  or  manure 
— a  thing  I  think  much  neglected  in  this  country. 
The  manure  is  almost  a  corroborans  of  the  exterior 
crumb  of  the  earih.and  a  principal  object  of  agronomy; 
it  is  the  vital  principle  of  husbandry;  for  it  increases 
and  betters  the  vegetative  earth,  and  gives  new  force 
to  the  soil  exhausied  by  the  plants.  It  is  therefore 
called  upon  to  empower  and  enliven  the  ground. 
There  are  dung  materials  and  means  of  dwiging. 
The  former  are  either  dry  or  liquid,  or  green  dung 
materials.  In  the  first  class  we  admit,  1.  '1  he  ex- 
crements of  all  animals,  also  of  man.  2.  The  des- 
truction of  their  bodies  and  bones.  3.  The  obnoxious 
remains  of  butcher  houses.  4.  The  remains  of  work- 
shops, fabricks,  manufactories.  5.  The  oils  and  oil- 
keecks.  6.  Dead  plants  of  the  earth,  and  the  wa- 
ter. 7.  Remains  of  walls.  8.  Dirt  of  the  streets. 
9.  Stuff  of  malt.  10.  Remains  of  tanneries.  11. 
Rust,  &.C.  In  the  second  class  we  place  the  urine  of 
beasts  and  men.  2.  The  slobber  of  the  kitchen,  the 
meat-banks,  wash-houses,  breweries,  workshops,  fab- 
rics, and  manufactories.  3.  The  water  of  flax  and 
linseed,  dairy,  &c.  In  the  third  class  we  reckon  all 
plants,  f.  e.  peas,  beans,  clover,  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
turnips,  and  other  succulent  plants,  ploughed  under 
in  the  full  growing  of  vegetation. 

The  dung-means  are  not  properly  to  be  called  ma- 
nure, but  only  means  to  resolve,  excite  and  dissolve 
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the  bodies.  They  belong  also  neither  to  the  animal 
or  plant  reign,  but  from  that  of  the  minerals,  f.  e. 
lime,  plaster,  chalk,  salt,  and  salt  ashes,  saltpetre,  and 
its  ash,  asli  of  wood,  potass,  and  ash  of  charcoal, 
bricks.  Farther,  some  things  of  a  mixed  nature  must 
here  be  enumerated,  as  being  partly  taken  among  the 
materials,  partly  among  the  means  of  manure,  f.  e. 
compost,  other  artificial  means  of  manuring  and  wa- 
tering.* 

But  the  dung  materials  of  the  first  class  as  the  ex- 
crements, &c.  are  neither  at  first  manure,  but  only 
dung;  and  become  only  manure  after  having  gone 
through  a  kind  of  putrefaction,  or  (to  be  more  true.) 
of  fermentation;  i.  e.  when  by  the  effects  of  warmth 
and  humidity,  the  organic  bodies  (belonging  to  the 
animal  and  vegetative  reign)  destroy  themselves,  by 
which  such  a  process  is  effectuated.  This  process  of 
fermentation  has  three  stages.  1.  The  beginning  of 
putrefaction.  In  this  stage  the  warmth  or  heat  is 
the  greatest,  for  the  greatest  part  of  volatile  salt  is 
unfolded  and  recognized  by  the  penetrant  urine  smell. 
The  second  degree  produces  the  destruction:  the 
heat  decreases  gradually,  the  straw  and  other  plants 
become  brittle;  in  the  mass  are  produced  salts,  all 
becomes  drier  and  brighter.  The  third  stage  is  the 
burning.  It  begins  by  continued  destruction,  so  that 
the  vegetables  or  plants  lose  their  organic  texture, 
the  anterior  bodies  reduce  themselves  almost  to  ashes, 
and  the  whole  matter  becomes  a  dry  black  earth,  a 
pulverized  vegetative  earth.  It  is  evident  that  the 
second  stage  is  the  best  for  use  in  agriculture. 

It  is  evident  that  the  second  degree  is  the  best  for 
the  use  in  the  field.  We  have  therefore  to  examine, 
how  this  process  is  to  be  produced  in  order  to  obtain 
that  second  degree. 

The  first  requisite  is  an  orderly  dunghill.  This 
must  be  so  arranged  as  to  aid  the  necessary  co-operation 
of  warmth  and  humidity.  Six  things  must  be  ob- 
served in  this  respect:  1.  An  equal  distribution  of  the 
dung,  i.  e.  it  must  be  well  mingled  on  the  dung-hill, 
f.  e.  the  various  kinds  of  dungs,  of  horses,  cows, 
hogs,  or  privies,  and  must  be  well  and  orderly  inter- 
mingled and  accumulated,  in  order  that  the  superfices 
be  not  decomposed,  and  in  the  interior  be  prevented 
from  becoming  mouldy.  After  the  mingling,  the  ac- 
cumulation and  firm  trampling  of  the  dung  are  an 
important  requisite.  2.  A  moderate  humidity;  for  too 
much  of  it  hinders  the  fermentation,  and  too  little 
exposes  the  dung  to  being  too  much  dried  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  3.  An  equal  access 
of  the  air,  without  which  the  dung  becomes  mouldy. 
4.  A  moderate  and  equal  warmth.  Cold,  as  well  as 
too  mucli  heat,  hinders  the  regular  fermentation;  and 
by  too  much  heat  in  particular,  the  richest  materials 
are  generally  volatilized  or  lost.  5.  Rest.  A  con- 
tinual motion  increases  the  exchange  of  air,  and 
allows  no  interior  warmth.  Let  the  dunghill  be 
continually  trampled  upon  by  catile,  picked  open  by 
poultry,  or  turned  by  hogs;  it  cannot  putrefy  in  an 
homogeneous  mass.  6.  Large  dunghills;  for  small 
and  negligently  dispersed  hills  are  soon  penetrated 
by  heat  and  cold,  become  soon  dry  and  decomposed  in 
place  of  putrefying  regularly.  Large  hills  suffer  com- 
paratively less  by  the  change  of  temperature,  and  their 
putrefaction  is  more  regular. 

A  dung-place  should  be  made  like  the  hole  of  a 
privy,  i.  e.  it  should  be  water-tight,  therefore  en- 
tirely lined  with  clay.  For  that  purpose  no  wall 
is  necessary,  and  the  whole  arrano-ement  is  neither 


*  1  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  several  countries 
the  advantageous  use  of  lime,  particularly  such  asmade 
from  oyster  shells, but  I  think  it  right  to  declare  that  1 
never  saw  this  excellent  manure  better  and  cheaper 
prepared  than  in  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  by  Messrs.  — . 

They  wish  only  that  the  farmer  may  make  a  fair 
trial,  and  I  feci  obliged  to  express  not  only  my  belief, 
but  my  conviction  produced  by  observation  and  expe- 
rience, tliat  never  will  the  farmer  obtain  a  more  etlec- 
tuai  and  cheaper  manure.  These  gentlemen  sell  the 
bushel  at  lij  cents,  and  pulverized  at  18^  cents. 


difiicult  nor  expensive.  Its  site  should  be  to  the 
north,  its  form  that  of  a  rectangle,  and  its  depth  not 
rnore  than  three  feet  in  the  earth.  The  dung  must 
furthermore,  not  rest  immediately  on  the  ground;  but 
on  a  wooden  grate,  in  order  to  give  a  way  for  empty- 
ing the  ley,  which  by  means  of  a  gutter  enters 
in  a  ley  reservoir.  In  several  parts  of  Holland, 
also  at  Mr.  Fellenberg's,  at  Hofwyl,  there  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  dung-place,  a  pump,  to  take  away 
the  ley.  Here  now  the  dung  is  successively  accumu- 
lated. The  whole  dunghill  should  not  be  higher 
than  six,  seven,  at  highest  eight,  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground.  Each  strata,  equally  distributed  witli 
the  fork  is  to  be  trampled  upon  with  the  feet  or  with 
a  roller.  Over  tlie  dung-place  a  light  roof  of  loosely- 
united  straw  is  to  be  built,  so  as  to°avert  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  heavy  rains,  but  to  give  access  to  air  and 
humidity.  Towards  the  south  and  the  west,  that 
roof  must  so  much  exceed  the  dunghill  as  to  avert 
entirely  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  also  advantageous 
to  plant  trees  around,  at  least  brambles,  along  the 
walls,  and  to  place  some  boards  on  the  top.  Finally, 
there  must  be  gutters  two  feet  wide,  four  or  five 
inches  deep  around  the  place,  in  order  to  receive  the 
rain  water. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  dung  out 
of  the  stable,  (generally  wanted  in  this  country  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  field,  and  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mals,) there  should  be  a  door  in  the  wall  towards  the 
dunghill,  through  which  the  dung  can  be  taken.  It 
is  useful  to  have  more  than  one  dunghill  in  a  large 
husbandry,  for  they  present  the  advantage  to  have 
partly  separated  the  dung  of  horses,  sheep? cows,  Stc; 
by  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  give  to  each  soil, 
and  10  each  plantation,  that  dung  which  is  particu- 
larly wanting.  But  it  should  bean  essential  condi- 
tion foi  every  dung-place  to  have  communication  by 
the  lower  gutters  with  the  reservoir  of  ley.  Often, 
but  principally  during  the  summer,  the  dunghill  must 
be  basted  with  ley  out  of  the  reservoir,  or  wash  ley, 
slobber  of  the  kitchen,  and  in  extremities  with  water. 
In  order  to  accelerate  fermentation,  and  to  terminate 
it  in  four  or  five  weeks,  (generally  it  takes  six  or 
seven  often  eight  weeks,)  the  dunghill  must  receive 
a  little  salty  things,  f.  e.  vitriolic  acid,  crem.  tartar, 
sal.  glauberi,  epsom  salts,  or  plaster.  Lime-water, 
(100  lbs  water  in  which  some  ounces  of  limestone, 
made  ardent  in  a  charcoal  fire,  and  thus  thrown  into 
the  water,  with  which  it  is  immediately  sprinkled)  has 
the  quickest  effect.  The  human  urine  is  also  well 
calculated  fur  that  object. 

In  some  parts  of  Holland  and  Germany,  the  dung 
is  fermented  within  tlie  stable,  in  preserving  the  dung 
dry  by  continual  addition  of  straw,  and  allowing  (he 
cattle,  hogs,  and  horses,  to  stay  several  days  during 
the  summer,  and  several  weeks  during  the  winter  on 
it.  An  active  care  prevents  the  loss  of  any  excre- 
ments; the  whole  mass  is  perfectly  united  by  the 
animals  lying,  trampling,  and  perspiring  upon;  the 
urine  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  straw;  the  equal 
warmth  of  the  stables  preserves  an  equal  putrefaction, 
and  the  dung  is  sooner  ripe.  But  this  mode  is  inju- 
rious to  the  cleanliness,  and  therefore  health  of  the 
animals.  The  similar  dung-stables,  (if  I  dare  call 
them  so)  in  this  country,  being  in  the  open  air,  with- 
out walls  or  roof  are  only  calculated  to  produce  all 
disadvantages  of  that  method  in  the  fullest  extent, 
without  presenting  any  one  of  its  advantages.  In 
the  next  number  1  shall  speak  more  in  detail  about 
the  dung  materials  and  their  preparations,  after  the 
three  above  indicated  classes. 


There  is  a  weekly  market  for  live  stock  held  ia 
Brighton,  near  Boston,  a  species  of  Smithfield — in 
which,  during  the  past  year,  the  sales  of  beef,  cattle, 
steers,  sheep  and  swine,  amounted  to  one  million,fotir 
hundred  and  nineteen  thousand,  one  hundred  and  forty 
two  dollars  foriy-txvo  cents;  exceeding  twenty -seven 
thoiisand  dollars  per  week. 
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(From  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository.) 

WOODLAND  AND  FOREST  TREES. 

To  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 

From  a  variety  of  circumstances,  my  attention  for 
a  series  of  years  has  been  necessarily  drawn  to  the 
oversiirht  of  several  considerable  tracts  of  w.oodland, 
in  order  to  eft'ect  a  right  management  of  them.  This 
attention  has  become  a  habit  and  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  me.  If  any  apology  is  due  for  the  too  frequent 
remarks  on  this  subject,  1  must  refer  to  the  partial 
persuasion  of  my  friend  Mr.  Lowell,  whose  valuable 
instructions  and  labor  as  to  (lie  forest,  as  well  as  the 
garden,  have  been  so  useful.  On  the  right  manage- 
ment of  the  wood  lot,  our  agriculturists  have  been 
heretofore  again  and  again  inquired  of,  and  it  is  most 
obvious  that  many  opinions  offered  have  been  errone- 
ous. Some  of  these  will  be  stated,  to  show  the 
knowledge  aimed  at  by  the  society.  It  will  be  our 
endeavor  to  submit  facts  and  inferences,  drawn  from 
repeated  experiments  and  more  intimate  experience 
which  time  has  afforded.  These  may  be  useful  so 
far  as  they  are  sustained  by  the  judgment  or  coinci- 
dences in  the  opinion  of  others.  The  first  question 
on  this  head  submitted  by  the  society  is:  "Whether 
the  growth  fur  wood  for  timber  and  fuel,  be  equivalent 
to  the  consumption  in  your  vicinity?"  The  universal 
reply  has  been  indicative  of  an  alarming  decrease  in 
Massachusetts,  of  both  timber  and  fuel,  and  that  a  re- 
currence in  the  country  is  had  in  many  places  to  peat, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  latter;  while  recently  it  is  well 
known,  that  in  populous  places,  and  near  the  sea 
coast,  as  well  as  in  many  of  our  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, there  is  an  increasing  and  extensive  use, 
particularly  of  the  coal  of  our  country  as  a  substitute 
for  (he  article  of  wood.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regretted; 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  most  wisely  ordained,  that 
while  the  discoveries  of  the  age  call  for  an  increasing 
use  of  fuel,  as  to  which  the  surface  of  the  earth 
could  trive  us  no  adequate  supply;  there  are  beneath 
us  and  at  hand,  inexhaustible  resources  for  every  pos- 
sible demand.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that 
these  aie  but  substitutes — and  very  inconvenient  ones 
in  many  places;  nay,  more,  that  they  are  generally 
recurred  to  from  the  force  of  necessity.  To  most  of 
those  long  habituated  to  it,  the  cheerful  blaze  of  a 
■wood  fire,  has  a  powerful  attraction.  But  if  wood  is 
abandoned  for  fuel,  and  no  means  of  encouragement 
are  given  by  government,  whence  is  our  timber,  &c. 
to  be  derived?  Here,  with  great  respect  a  considera- 
tion is  submitted  to  our  legislators,  which,  though 
familiar  to  many  may  not,  as  to  its  effects,  be  so  well 
known  to  all.  By  a  law  passed  March  4,  lf!29,  it  is 
enacted,  "That  all  wild  or  unimproved  lands,  shall 
hereafter  be  assessed  at  six  per  centum  instead  of  two 
per  centum,  on  the  value  thereof!!" 

Excesses  in  legislation  are  apt  to  operate  injurious- 
ly, especially,  when  they  effect  changes  in  long  es- 
tablished usages.  The  effect  has  been  herein  sudden 
and  violent  in  its  operation  on  farmers.  Feeling  the 
threefold  weight  of  the  tux,  thus  increased  upon  a 
capital  not  immediately  productive  to  them,  they  have 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  so  heartily,  that  wood  at  12  to 
'JO  miles  from  Boston,  has  actually  been  depressed  in 
value  more  than  one  third,  and  timber  is  of  little  more 
value  than  for  fuel.  This  was  probably  unforeseen  by 
the  legislature,  and  is  to  be  lamented.  But  it  will 
meet  the  attention  it  merits,  from  the  watchful  guar- 
dians of  the  interests  cjf  the  commonwealth.  The 
next  inquiry  has  been,  "what  measures  are  taken  to 
provide  against  the  inconvenience  of  future  scarcity?" 
To  this,  the  answers  given  are  much  to  he  regretted. 
In  most  instances,  the  replies  are,  "the  wood  lots  arc 
not  fenced  from  the  habit  of  economy  and  other  mo 
lives,  and  where  cattle  run  at  large  on  the  commons, 
they  eat  and  destroy  most  of  the  sprouts  from  the 
stumps  of  late  fallen  trees."  In  fact,  unless  there  is  a 
surplusage  of  young  shoots  and  but  very  few  cattle 
to  browse,  the  whole  are  cropped! 


To  confirm  this,  I  will  state  an  experiment  lately 
made.  On  an  inclosure,  partly  of  good  pasture  land, 
in  a  spot  the  most  retired  from  cultivation,  on  the 
north  side  of  a  rocky  precipice,  where  there  was  not 
a  blade  of  grass,  and  at  some  distance  from  grass  feed, 
about  ten  loads  of  wood  in  scattering  growth,  on 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  were  cut  off.  Some  young 
bushes  and  the  brush  were  left  on  the  ground  to  dis- 
courage the  approach  of  cattle.  To  furnish  sprouts 
or  browse  and  to  ascertain  how  far  cattle  would  be  in- 
duced to  crop  the  shrub  oak,  an  acre  or  two  of  young 
growth  were  cut  over.  The  latter  were  very  sparing- 
ly resorted  to — while  I  was  unable,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  two  persons,  to  find  one  sprout  of  the  walnut, 
oak,  and  other  trees,  untouched  by  the  cattle. 

It  is  unfortunately  too  true,  that  cattle  will  crop  all 
the  shoots  of  young  forest  trees  which  they  can  reach, 
constantly  tempted  by  their  sweet  sap;  thus  discour- 
aged and  gradually  destroyed,  they  give  place  to 
bushes  and  shrubs,  which  instead  of  affording  nutri- 
ment to  cattle  or  being  advantageous  to  the  husband- 
man, make  the  soil  not  merely  tiseless,  but  an  occasion 
for  heavy  expenditure. 

Some  of  the  evils  invariably  arising  to  lots  recently 
cut  over,  by  browsing,  will  be  stated.  First,  a  tree 
or  sucker  thus  deprived  of  its  main  shoot,  it  is  said, 
never  grows  straight,  or  becomes  a  timber  tree,  and  its 
thrift  is  injured."  ■  Next,  if  the  trees  are  cut  in  the 
proper  season,  when  the  sap  is  said  to  be  down  or  the 
leaf  is  off,  in  the  following  spring,  the  circulation  of 
the  new  system  then  puts  forth  its  effoit,  strongly  for 
the  needed  action  of  the  atmosphere,  by  the  function 
of  its  leaves,  &.C.  If  this  is  not  afforded,  vegetative 
life  is  endangered,  if  not  lost. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  which  will  follow  in 
connexion  with  this  subject,  it  is  apparent,  that  as  re- 
lates to  both  of  these  questions,  the  "growth  of  wood 
and  timber" — or  the  means  of  provision,  against  future 
scarcity,  the  inroad,  or  browsing  of  cattle,  must  be 
prevented. 

The  next  question  presented  is,  "in  getting  your 
wood  for  fuel,  do  you  pick  the  oldest  trees,  or  do  you 
cut  clear?" 

The  reply  from  individuals,  as  well  as  societies, 
mostly  given  is,  "It  is  generally  practised  to  cut  the 
oldest  and  most  decayed  trees,  leaving  the  rest." 

Our  belief  is,  that  our  farmers  have  attained  a  better 
knowledge  and  practice,  and  that  both  experience  and 
observation  will  well  justify  the  now  prevailing  usage 
with  them,  of  "cutting  clear." 

Where  old  and  decayed  trees  only  are  selected,  the 
growth  becomes  more  and  more  scattering,  and  the 
young  trees  or  suckers,  deriving  no  vigor  from  the 
sun  and  atmosphere,  fall  into  decay.  This  remark, 
with  some  others,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a  repetition 
of  what  has  been  before  said;  but  it  is  well  to  note 
what  time  has  confirmed. 

The  cutting  of  two  growths  on  several  lost  since 
the  period  alluded  to,  has  passed  under  my  observa- 
tion. Some  of  these  were  demonstrative  of  the  dis- 
advantage of  "picking  out  the  decayed  trees,"  as  well 
as  the  benefit  of  cutting  clear. 

The  practice  in  one  instance  had  been,  in  limes 
lontr  gone  by,  to  pick  out  the  trees  as  wanted,  for  tim- 
ber, or  fuel,  and  the  growth  had  become  very  scatter- 
intr,  and  of  no  sensible  increase;  though  most  of  them 
were  of  white  oak,  and  from  ancient  growth  and  great 
size,  had  become  very  valuable;  yet  when  the  lot  was 

•  A  forcible  demonstration  of  the  power  and  the  heal- 
thy functions  of  the  leaf,  and  the  etf^^ct  of  their  loss, 
may  not  be  thought  out  of  place  here,  besides  being 
somewhat  analogous.  Some  years  since,  a  tract  of 
pasture  land,  about  15  miles  from  this  city,  appeared 
to  be  overrun  with  Sumach,  (Rhus  lyp'tiiiuin)  so  useful 
as  a  dye  stuff.  A  worker  in  morocco  urged  the  occu- 
pant to  gather  the  leaves  and  dry  them  at  $20  a  ton. 
As  thcr'e  was  a  large  family  of  children,  it  was  set 
about  in  good  earnest,  and  over  five  tons  weie  gatlicred 
and  paid  for.  It  is  not  believed  that  five  pounds  of 
this  material  have  grown  on  this  land  since! 


again  cut  over,  there  were  more  cords  of  wood,  and  a 
greater  profit  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former  case. 
The  first  was  a  product  of  more  than  a  century — the 
latter  of  only  thirty  years! 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  multiply  remarks, 
as  might  be  done,  on  this  head. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  information 
sought  for  by  the  society,  has  relation  to  "our  wood 
lots,  and  the  best  means  of  production  for  fuel" — as  to 
our  timber,  there  is  no  great  scarcity  at  present;  there 
seems  to  be  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  But  the 
principles  of  production,  are  widely  different,  in  rela- 
tion thereto.  Timber,  it  is  said,  to  endure  long,  must 
be  matured  by  age,  of  thinner  growth.  Sec.  But  as 
to  this,  our  country  itself,  since  its  settlement,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  reproduction! 

The  next  question  which  has  been  proposed  is, 
"what  method  is  best  calculated,  to  increase  the  value 
of  woodlands?" 

To  this  the  answers  given  are  general  and  indefi- 
nite, alluding  mostly  to  the  keeping  out  of  cattle.  It 
is  here  intended  to  submit  some  reasons  for  considera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  result  of  several  experiments  of 
different  modes,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  the  cut- 
ting clear  and  having  a  reproduction,  is  by  far  the 
most  promising  and  effectual  mode  to  be  pursued  with 
us. 

And  first,  there  is  generally  on  all  farms  some  rough 
or  rocky  soil  in  "wood,"  unfit  lor  culture,  and  which 
would  be   unproductive  in  any  other  appropriation. 

Next,  as  to  the  certainty  herein — there  is  no  known 
instance  of  a  failure  in  a  re-growth.  This  has  been 
often  predicted,  particularly  on  some  lots  where  the 
tops  of  the  trees  were  mostly  dead;  this  was  a  score 
of  years  ago,  and  there  is  now  a  very  thick  growth, 
almost  fit  for  the  axe!  It  will  be  said  that  there  must 
be  a  period  of  decay  in  trees — that  this  is  the  course 
of  vegetation;  and  indeed  the  law  of  nature! 

However  true  this  may  appear,  it  may  yet  be 
answered,  that  after  cutting  off  an  old  lot  even,  there 
spring  up  innumerable  young  shoots,  w-hich  seem  to 
have  been  hidden,  or  inactive,  beneath  the  surface, 
and  then  start  into  new  life.  The  suckers,  too,  put 
forth  with  still  more  vigor,  until  the  surface  is  so 
thickly  covered  that  some  are  induced  to  thin  the 
growth  by  a  selection  of  hoop  poles — at  least  to  early 
gain  if  not  vltitnate  advantage — as  to  which  opinions 
vary. 

As  to  the  general  principle  of  the  germination  of" 
suckers,  it  appears  that  the  roots  of  old  trees  throw 
up  their  shoots  at  a  greater  distance,  converging  to- 
wards the  stump,  and  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  thick.  In  middle  age  they  start  nearer;  while 
in  younger  trees  they  spring  from  the  stump  itself  as 
well  as  about  it. 

A  failure  in  vegetation  from  what  would  seem  to 
be  old  age,  is  very  rare;  indeed  in  many  cases  where 
the  roots  of  large  trees  have  not  put  forth,  a  sufficient 
reason  has  appeared,  (as  is  apprehended)  in  the  modes 
of  cutting.  The  farmer  strikes  inward  and  down- 
ward to  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  a  hollow  or  basin 
is  often  left  sufficient  to  contain  several  gallons  of 
water.  Fermentation  is  thereby  had  in  every  stage 
and  process,  and  the  apertures  of  the  sap  vessels  are 
clogged,  and  as  it  were  poisoned  thereby.*  This  ap- 
pearance has  presented  itself,  and  been  so  often  noted 
l)y  the  writer,  that  the  attention  of  agriculturists  is 
solicited  hereto. 

»  To  show  the  effect  that  may  be  produced  o.1  the 
most  extensive  roots  and  fibres  of  newly  cut  trees,  the 
following  fact  is  stated. 

A  grove  as  well  as  several  rows  of  Ihat  pernicious 
tree,  called  with  us  the  Lombardy  poplar,  unfortunate- 
ly introrluced  by  a  bad  taste,  was  not  only  cut  off  but 
wholly  eradicated  by  the  following  method.  On  cut- 
ting down  the  trees,  a  hole  of  three  or  four  inches  was 
bored  with  an  anger  to  prevent  waste,  and  a  handful 
or  two  of  salt  put  on  each  stump— not  a  single  sprout 
ever  appeared  above  the  surface.  The  same  has  been 
since  seen  in  instances  of  other  trees. 
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If  such  is  the  eflect  of  this  practice,  a  remedy  is 
easy,  by  cutting  a  notch  or  gap  in  the  lim  or  exterior 
of  the  stump. 

In  closinir,  as  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Society,  which 
have  preceded,  it  should  be  noted,  our  judicious  far- 
mers, it  is  believed,  have  generally  of  late  been  in- 
duced first  to  cut  clear,  as  well  as  prevent  the  brow- 
sing of  cattle  on  a  recently  cut  lot,  and  next  to  ap- 
propriate certain  portions  of  their  farms  (especially 
those  least  calculated  for  culture,)  to  a  reproduction  of 
a  growth  of  wood — and  thus  afforded  the  safest  an- 
swer, as  to  the  best  modes  to  be  adopted. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  in  discussion,  has 
further  induced  the  Society,  some  time  since,  to  offer 
"a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars,  for  the  best 
plantation  of  white  oak,  and  some  other  trees  raised 
from  seed." 

It  was  doubtless  a  principal  object  to  encourage 
efforts  in  bringing  forward  nurseries  by  planting  the 
acorn,  and  subsetjuent  culture  of  the  soil.  This  plan 
some  have  thought  might  be  extended  to  a  row  cul- 
ture in  lots,  coppices,  &,c.  To  afford  one  experiment 
for  inquirers,  though  on  a  somewhat  different  princi- 
ple, I  took  about  six  acres  of  old  pasture  land,  about 
seven  years  since,  and  proceeded  gradually  to  plant 
thickly  over  the  whole  lot  several  bushels  of  acorns, 
chestnuts,  &c.  in  the  following  manner: 

A  tongue  of  earth  was  raided  by  the  hoe,  and  an 
acorn  put  beneath  at  a  depth  of  two  to  three  inches; 
then  the  sod  was  pressed  down  by  the. foot  or  hoe,  to 
prevent  a  loss  by  birds,  squirrels,  &.C.;  all  stock  was 
kept  from  the  inclosure.  Trees,  have  vegetated  to 
be  sure,  but  they  seem  quite  unthrifty  in  the  tough 
grass-sward  with  which  they  feebly  contend;  and 
there  appears  at  present,  (as  I  had  indeed  appre- 
hended) little  room  for  much  expectation  from  this 
mode. 

At  the  present  price  of  land  and  condition  of  the 
country,  any  attempt  to  raise  a  wood-lot  by  appro- 
priating a  valuable  soil  thereto  with  the  expense  of 
culture,  &c.  may  be  found  by  far  too  expensive.* 

We  are  now  brought,  in  closing  these  remarks,  to 
the  utility  of  nurseries  for  the  rearing  of  forest  trees, 
which  has  been  most  strenuously  urged  in  this  jour- 
nal. 

It  is  believed  that  the  seed  of  a  forest  tree  (parti- 
cularly an  elm  or  an  ash,t)  placed  in  a  nursery  at  the 
time  of  setting  out  a  number  of  trees  of  the  usual 
size,  in  such  cases  may  be  afterward  transplanted  and 
added  thereto,  and  present  the  largest  growth.} 

If  these  views  are  correct,  with  the  aid  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  ardor  and  intelligence  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  it  will  no  longer  be  allowed  "as  a 
mortifying  fact,  that  theinhabitants  of  Massachusetts 
import  most  of  their  ornamental  forest  as  well  as 
their  fruit  trees  from  abroad." 

These  remarks  are  submitted,  "not  so  much  for 
any  knowledge  the  writer  may  possess,  but  that  the 
attention  of  others  may  be  turned  to  the  subject. 
Thus,  every  step  in  the  progress  of  experience,  will 
be  towards  the  perfection  of  knowledge." 
I  am,  sir,  yours, 

John  Welles. 


•  1  have  had  covered  very  desirably  with  a  thick 
growth,  several  barren  spots  which  were  otfensive  to 
view,  by  setting  out  two  or  three  pitch-pine-tretes  (pinus 
rigida,)  which  is  a  most  unwelcome  intruder  on  a  good 
soil  to  shed  their  seeds  thereon.  Probably  to  have 
gathered  the  cone  at  early  frost,  and  to  have  scattered 
them  on  the  soil  would  have  had  the  same  effect. 

1  From  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  tap  root,  or 
some  other  cause,  I  have  had  no  success  in  transplant- 
ing the  walnut  or  shagbark. 

}  An  elm  from  the  forest,  set  out  at  usual  size  in  20 
years  gave  3  feet  4  inches. 

An  ash  set  out  as  above,  gave  3  feet  2  inches. 

An  elm  seed  planted  in, a  nursery,  and  transplanted 
to  a  row,  gave  3  feet  9  inches. 

An  ash  seed  planted  as  above,  gave  3  feet  10  inches. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
FARMERS'  WORK  FOR  MAY. 

The  proper  time  for  planting  Indian  corn  will  soon 
arrive,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  we  shall,  therefore,  state  some  of  the 
iTiethods  pursued  by  judicious  and  successful  farmers 
tor  raising  this  very  valuable  product. 

Judge  Buel,  of  Albany,  says  "if  the  soil  is  stiff  or 
the  sward  stubborn,  plough  late  in  the  fall,  and  har- 
row in  the  spring  before  you  plant.  If  a  sand  or 
light  loam,  leave  the  grass  to  grow  till  near  planting 
time.  In  either  case  the  roller  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. It  compresses  the  sod,  smothers  the  growth 
of  grass,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  gasses  evolv- 
ed in  the  fermentation  of  the  vegetable  matter  buried 
by  the  plough.  If  you  have  inanure  to  spare,  (and 
you  can  use  it  no  where  better  than  with  this  crop,) 
spread  it  on  the  sod  and  plough  it  under.  Plant  your 
corn  in  hills.  The  distance  will  depend  on  the  kind 
of  seed  and  strength  of  the  ground.  I  plant  at  three 
feet  each  way.  Harrow  at  the  first  dressing,  the 
more  the  better,  provided  you  do  not  distuib  the  sod; 
and  plough  shallow  and  earth  slightly  at  the  second. 
But  exterminate  all  weeds.  By  leaving  the  sod  un- 
broken, the  roots  of  the  grain  have  a  better  supply  of 
moisture  and  nutriment  beneath  it.  »         *         # 

"1  am  satisfied  from  several  years' experience,  that, 
other  things  being  alike,  the  clover  sod,  ploughed  un- 
der in  Alay,  will  give  a  material  increase  of  corn, 
over  land  which  has  no  sod.  I  think  -iO  per  cent,  on 
an  average,  and  the  crop  is  much  less  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  drought.  The  planting  should  be  as  early 
as  the  season  and  soil  will  admit. 

"Failures  and  great  inconvenience  and  loss  often 
result  from  the  seed  not  vegetated,  from  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  wire-worm  and  grub,  and  from  the  depre- 
dations committed  upon  the  young  plants  by  birds 
and  squirrels.  As  I  have  never  suffered  in  either  of 
these  respects  I  will  state  my  method  of  preparing 
the  seed.  I  collect  in  the  first  place  a  quantity  of 
the  roots  of  the  black  helebore,  or  itch  weed,  which 
abounds  in  swamps,  grows  with  and  resembles  in  its 
habits  skunks'  cabbage,  except  that  the  leaves  are 
narrower,  longer,  and  grow  upon  the  seed  stock; 
these  I  boil  till  I  obtain  a  strong  decoction.  I  then 
take  out  the  roots  and  add  to  the  liquor  saltpetre  in 
the  proportion  of  four  ounces  to  three  gallons,  and 
put  in  my  seed  corn  while  the  liquor  is  yet  warm. 
Thirty-six  hours  is  the  longest  period  it  should  be 
suffered  to  steep,  as  the  nitre  may  destroy  the  vege- 
tating principle  of  the  grain.  Asa  farther  precau- 
tion, the  liquor  is  again  warmed,  and  a  gill  of  tar 
stirred  in,  and  the  seed  again  immersed  in  it  anew. 
Thus  prepared,  I  have  not  lost  twenty  hills  in  four 
years.  The  germinating  process  commences  before 
the  corn  is  planted,  and  unless  the  ground  is  too  wet 
to  grow  this  crop,  (and  it  never  pays  the  expense  of 
culture  on  soils  that  abound  in  springs,  or  that  are 
naturally  wet  and  cold,)  it  will  continue  to  progress. 
The  helebore  is  poisonous,  and  though  the  ground 
may  partially  extract  the  poison,  neither  birds  nor 
squirrels  will  ever  disturb  a  dozen  hills.  'J'he  tar 
impregnates  the  seed  and  protects  it  from  the  worm. 
The  nitre  and  plaster,  with  which  latter  the  seed  is 
mixed  before  planting,  combine  their  fertilizing  pro- 
perties to  give  vigor  a'nd  strength  to  the  young  plants." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  believe,  of  the  valuable 
properties  of  the  steep  above  recommended.  Whether 
it  ought  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  a  solution  of  cop- 
peras, which  has  been  pretty  extensively  used,  and 
with  few  exceptions  met  with  entire  approbation,  we 
are  not  able  to  say. 

Mr.  Buel,  moreover  states,  that  "a  gentleman  in 
Madison  county,  who  is  said  to  have  raised  the 
greatest  crop  of  corn  ever  grown  in  this  state,  as- 
cribes his  success  principally  to  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  put  four  bushels  of  seed  to  an  acre,  in- 
stead of  six  quarts,  the  usual  quantity;  and  pulling 
up  all  but  the  requisite  number  of  the  most  thrifty 


Plants  at  the  first  dressing  of  the  crop;  and  that  no 
Stalk  produced  less  than  three  ears.  I  do  not  know- 
that  the  facts  have  been  correctly  stated  to  me;  but  I 
confess  they  appear  to  be  rational.  We  scarcely  ever 
notice  a  hill  of  corn,  without  observing  a  spear  more 
vigorous  than  the  rest,  which  maintains  its  ascenden- 
cy, and  is  always  most  prolific  in  its  return.  On  the 
contrary,  those  plants  which  are  pale  and  sickly 
when  young,  seldom  produce  much  under  the  best 
care.  My  experience  warrants  me  in  the  belief,  that 
seed  taken  from  a  stock  which  has  produced  two  or 
three  ears,  is  more  prolific  than  seed  which  has  pro- 
duced but  one  ear." 

A  change  of  seed  is  advisable  with  this  grain,  as 
with  all  others.  "But  let  the  farmer  beware  of  tak- 
ing his  seed  from  too  great  a  distance.  If  he  should 
bring  it,  for  instance,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  south- 
ward, his  corn  would  fail  of  ripening;  if  as  far  from 
the  north,  he  must  expect  a  lighter  crop;  and  in  case 
of  drought  the  latter  will  be  more  apt  to  suffer,  as  it 
has  been  proved  by  experiment.  A  farmer  from  the 
county  of  Bristol,  took  seed  from  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, Maine.  It  came  on  well  at  first,  but  the 
summer  being  pretty  hot  and  dry,  it  parched  up,  and 
produced  next  to  nothing,  though  the  seed  he  had 
taken  from  his  own  field  turned  out  very  well. 

"If  tlie  farmer  cannot  conveniently  obtain  new 
seed;  or  if  he  be  loath  to  part  with  a  sort  which  has 
served  him  well,  and  choose  rather  to  use  it  than 
seed  he  has  not  tried,  let  him  at  least  shil't  seed  from 
one  field  to  another,  and  especially  from  one  kind  of 
soil  to  another. 

"And  in  the  choosing  of  seed,  some  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  state  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  intended 
to  grow.  If  it  be  poor,  or  wanting  in  warmth,  the 
yellow  sort  with  eight  rows  will  be  most  suitable,  as 
it  ripens  early.  Abetter  soil  should  have  a  larger 
kind  of  seed,  that  the  crop  may  be  greater,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly will. 

"Shell  the  seed  gently  by  hand,  that  it  may  not  be 
torn  or  bruised  at  all,  rejecting  about  an  inch  at  each 
end  of  the  ear.  And  if  any  corns  appear  with  black 
eyes,  let  them  also  be  rejected,  not  because  they  will 
not  grow  at  all,  the  contrary  being  true;  but  because 
the  blackness  indicates,  either  some  defect  in  drying, 
or  want  of  perfection  in  the  grain." — Deanc. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lorain  that  Indian  corn 
is  not  generally  planted  sufficiently  early.  He  ob- 
served that  "when  corn  is  planted  very  early  it  is 
commonly  severely  affected  by  frost,  so  much  that 
many  plants  are  cut  off  by  the  ground."  This  is  un- 
questionably an  injury  to  which  no  judicious  farmer 
would  expose  the  plant,  if  the  advantages  obtained 
by  very  early  planting  could  be  had  by  planting  later. 
Still  if  the  roots  remain  unhurt,  they  are  of  conse- 
quence established  and  very  soon  repair  the  injury 
done  above  the  soil,  after  the  frost  ceases  to  act  on  the 
plants.  Of  course  they  take  the  lead,  and  will  main- 
tain their  superiority  over  later  planted  corn.  The 
ears  also  fill  and  ripen  much  better  in  northerly  cli- 
mates from  this  practice. 

The  shooting  and  filling  of  them  takes  place  when 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  much  greater;  and  when  less 
cloudy,  cold  dripping  weather  prevails,  and  the  crop 
is  nothing  like  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost,  (in  au- 
tumn.) The  grounds  are  also  sooner  ready  for  crops 
sown  in  the  fall.  This  mode  of  management  will 
often  enable  the  cultivator  to  grow  the  larger  and 
more  productive  crops,  in  climates  where  they  have 
been  abandoned  from  observing  that  they  did  not  ripen 
when  planted  at  the  usual  time. 


(From  the  Huntingdon  (Pa.)  Gazette.) 
SUMMER  CROPS. 
The  season  has  now  arrived  when  farmers  should 
soon  make  preparations  for  summer  crops.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  putting  down  my  observations,  from  several 
years  practice,  in  hope  it  may  be  of  use  to  some  young 
farmers — for  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  no  kind  of  busi- 
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ness,  pursued  by  so  many,  so  little  understood.  1  am 
aware  that  we  have  many,  very  many  excellent  far- 
mers: but  we  have  also  many  that  are  far  behind  in 
that  most  "useful,  honourable  and  ancient  calling." 
A  knowledge  of  the  business  is  not  so  easily  acquired 
as  a  great  many  suppose:  a  thorough  knowledge  ot  it 
is  obtained,  only,  by  close  observation  and  practice; 
and  any  hint  from  a  practical  man,  is  worth  volumes 
of  treatises  by  theoretical  men. 

First,  commence  breaking  up  your  ground  for  your 
corn  crop,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry  for 
ploughing;  which  ground  should  be  an  old  clover  sod; 
turn  it  over  as  level  and  deep  as  you  can;  give  it  one 
or  two  strokes  with  a  heavy  sharp  harrow,  the  same 
way  it  was  ploughed;  let  it  remain  in  that  situation 
until  you  put  in  your  oats  crop,  or  until  near  the  time 
of  planting;  when  the  ground  should  again  be  well 
harrowed;  you  may  then  score  your  ground  for  plant- 
ing, making  your  rows  about  2  feet  G  inches  apart, 
across  the  ploughing,  and  so  deeji  in  the  sod  as  nut  to 
tear  or  turn  much  of  it  up.  Commence  planting,  it 
possible,  about  the  first  of  Ma);  drop  your  corn  m  the 
TOWS,  about  20  inches  apart,  with  from  2  to  3  grains 
in  a  hill:  taking  care  to  cover  it  well  with  a  hoe, 
which  is  of  more  consequence  than  many  farmers 
imagine:  for  if  your  corn  comes  up  well,  you  will  be 
likely  to  have  an  abundant  crop,  if  you  plaster  it  imme- 
diately after,  without  more  labour  than  harrowing  and 
ploughing  it  once.  Corn  ground,  prepared  and  work- 
ed in  this  manner  will  remain  clear  of  weeds  all  sniri- 
mei;  your  coin  will  sland  a  drought  much  longer  and 
better  than  any  other  kind  of  working,  which  one  or 
two  seasons  practice  will  fully  deinonslrate. 

Porter  '1'ovvnship. 


HOKTICULTUKE. 


(From  the  Library  of  Enter.  Knowledge.) 
Tbees  of  Sm.aller  Growth,  and  Shrubs,  most- 
ly PRODUCING  VERY  Hard  Timber. 
Not  to  multiply  too  much  the  subdivisions  of  this 
brief  sketch,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  class  under  one 
head  a  few  of  the  principal  plants  that  are  comprised 
in  the  above  description,  though  they  have  no  botani- 
cal relationship;  though  they  are  natives  of  different 
countries;  and  tliough  some  are  deciduous,  and  others 

evergreens.  ,    ,      , 

1.  Thorn. — Of  the  thorn  {cratfEgus)  the  botanists^ 
enumerate  many  species,  which  they  class  into  seve- 
ral genera.  Some  of  these  species  are  natives  of  Ame- 
rica. They  are  mostly  hardy  and  deciduous,  and 
when  planted  singly,  grow  up  to  be  large  shrubs,  or 
small  trees.  Most  of  them  thrive  well  in  tins  coun- 
try; though  Ihey  are  stunted  and  poor,  on  very  bad 
soil's,  in  exposed  situations. 

The  While  Beam  {pyriis  aria)  is  a  beautiful  tree 
rising  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  trunk 
is  large,  and  divides  into  many  branches  The  leaves 
are  Ucht  green  on  the  upper  sides,  and  white  on  the 
under"  It  is  a  native  of  many  pans  ii(  Europe,  grow 
inn-  upon  dry  and  ratliei  warm  soils,  such  as  those  over 
gravel,  chalk  and  limestone.  The  wood  is  very  firm 
and  touch.  Walking  sticks,  wooden  axles,  handles 
of  tools.'and  many  other  things  are  made  of  it.  It  is 
close,  and  lakes  a  smooth  polish;  but,  like  most  of  llic 
thorn's,  it  requires  to  be  well  seasoned,  otherwise  it  is 
apt  to  warp  and  split. 

The  Wild  Service  {pynis  Im-minuhs)  grows  to  a 
considerable  size,  and  requires  richoi  soil  than  the  for- 
mer The  flowers  are  in  large  bunches,  and  are  sue- 
ceudfd  by  brown  berries  in  the  shape  of  haws,  but 
laiger,  which  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  London 
markets  in  autumn.  The  timber  is  compact,  hard, 
tuuah,  and  white;  and  answers  very  well  for  cogs  ol 
whefjls.and  other  working  parts  of  wooden  machinery. 
The  Indian  Hawthorn  (rlia  hioUpis  Iiidica)  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies.  It  has  been  said,  but  llie 
statement  is  somewhat  doubtful,  that  it  is  of  larger 


size  than  most  of  the  other  thorns;  without  spines; 
and  yielding  a  tough,  red  timber,  fit  for  oars,  hand- 
spikes, and  similar  purposes. 

Common  hawthorn, or  White  Thorn  (C.oa:ycoj!</m,) 
is  valuable  both  as  a  hedge  shrub,  and  as  a  tree.    Few- 
plants  exceed  it  in  beauty,  wlien  in  bloom;  the  season 
of  which  is  usually  May,  on  which  account  the  name 
of  May,  or  "May-blossom,"  is,  in  some  places,  given 
to  the  tree.    There  is  one  variety,  however,  the  Glas- 
tonbury thorn  (to  which  the  monks  of  the  dark  ages 
attached   a   popular  legend,)  that  flowers  in  January 
or  February,  and  in  favourable  seasons  and  situations, 
as  early  as  Christmas.     Gilpin  mentions  that  -'one  of 
its  progeny,  which  grew  in  the  gardens  at  Bulstrode, 
had  its  flower-buds  perfectly  formed  so  early  as  the 
21st  December."     In  the  aborelum  at  the  Royal  Gar 
dens,  Kew,  a  similar  thorn  flowers  at  the  same  sea- 
son.    The   belief  that  certain  trees  put  forth   their 
flowers  on  Christmas  day,  was  not   confined   to  the 
Glastonbury  thorn.    In  the  New  Forest  at  Cadenham. 
near  Lyndhursl,  an  oak  used  to  bud  about  that  period; 
but  the   people,  for  two  centuries,  believed   that  it 
never  budded  all  the  year,  except  on  old  Christmas- 
day.     The  superstition  was  destroyed  by  careful  in- 
vestigation; and  the  circumstance  is  thus  recorded  in 
the  Salisbury  newspaper  of  January  10,  178C: — "In 
consequence  of  a  report  that  has  prevailed  in  this 
county  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  and  which,  by 
many,  has  been  considered  as  a  matter  of  faith,  that 
tlie  oak  at   Cadenham,  in   the  New   Forest,  shoots 
forth  on  every  old  Christmas-day,  and  that  no  leaf  is 
ever  ta  be  seen  on   it  either  before  or  after  that  day, 
during  the  winter,  a  lady,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  in 
this  city ,  and  who  is  atlentively  curious  in  every  thing 
relative  to  art  or  nature,  made  a  journey  to  Cadenham, 
on  Monday  the  3d  instant,  purposely  to  inquire  on  the 
spot,  about  the   production  of  this  famous  tree.     On 
her  arrival  near  it,  the  usual  guide  was  ready  to  at- 
tend her;  but,  on  his  being  desired  to  climb  the  oak, 
and  to  search  whether  there  were  any  leaves  then  on 
it,  he  said  it  would  be  to  no  purpose:  but  that  if  she 
would  come  on  the  Wednesday  following,  (Christmas 
clay,)  she  might  certainly  see  thousands.     However, 
he  was  prevailed   upon   to  ascend,  and   on   the   first 
branch  which   he  gathered  appeared  several  fair  new- 
leaves,  fresh  sprouted  from  the  buds,  and  nearly  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length.     It  may  be  imagined  that 
the  guide  was  more  amazed  at  this  premature  produc- 
tion than  the  lady;  for,  so  strong  was  his  belief  in  the 
truth  of   the   whole  tradition,  that   he   would    have 
pledged  his  life  that  not  a  leaf  was  to  have  been  dis- 
covered on  any  jiarl  of  the  tree  before  the  usual  hour." 
When  young,  the  hawthorn  grows  rapi<lly,a  shoot 
of  a  single  year  being  snflicicnt  for  a  walking  stick: 
but  when  It  stands  to  be  a  tree,  it  makes  wooil  very 
fluwly,  and  lives  to  a  great  age.     The  wood  is  re- 
markably durable:  there  is  (or  was,  a  few  years  ago.) 
a  hawthorn  in   the  cellar  of  Gawdor  castle,  in  the 
county  of  Nairn,  which  has  been  without  leaves  or 
bark   for  more  than  a  century,  and  which,  tradition 
says,  has  been  in  its  present  situation,  and  of  its  pre- 
sent size,  ever  since  the  castle  (w-hich  is  a  very  old 
one)  was  liiunded. 

The  trunk  of  an  old  hawthorn  is  more  guarded 
and  rough  than,  jjorhaps,  that  of  any  other  tree;  and 
this,  wiUi  its  hoary  appearance,  and  its  fragrance, 
renders  it  a  favourite  with  jiastoral  and  rustic  poets, 
and  with  those  to  whom  they  address  their  ^ongs. 
Milton,  in  his  L'Allegro,  has  not  forgotten  this  fa- 
vourite of  the  village: — 

"Every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale." 
When  Burns,  with  equal  force  and  delicacy,  deli- 
neates the  pure  niul  nnsophislicated  aft'ection  ot 
young,  intelligent,  and  imun-ent  country  people,  as 
the  most  enchanting  of  human  feelings,  he  gives 
adilitioiml  sweetness  to  the  picture  by  placing  his 
lovers 

"Beneath  the  milk-while  thorn,  that  scents  the  evening 
gale." 


There  is  something  about  the  tree,  which  one  bred 
in  the  country  cannot  soon  forget,  and  w-hich  a  visi- 
ter learns,  perhaps  sooner  than  any  association  of 
placid  delight  connected  with  rural  scenery.     When, 


too,  the  traveller,  or  the  man  of  the  world,  after  a 
life  spent  in  other  pursuits,  returns  to  the  village  of 
his  nativity,  the  old  hawthorn  is  the  only  playfellow 
of  his  boyhood  that  has  not  changed.  His  seniors 
are  in  the  grave;  his  contemporaries  are  scattered; 
the  hearths  at  which  he  found  a  welcome  are  in  the 
possession  of  those  who  know  him  not;  the  roads 
are  altered;  the  houses  rebuilt,  and  the  commoa 
trees  have  grown  out  of  his  knowledge:  but  be  it 
half  a  century  or  more,  if  man  spare  the  old  haw- 
thorn, it  is  just  the  same — not  a  limb,  hardly  a  twig, 
has  altered  from  the  picture  that  memory  traces  of 
his  early  years 

The  timber  of  the  hawthorn  is  remarkably  hard 
and  durable,  and  fit  for  very  many  purposes;  but  a 
supply  of  large  dimensions  cannot  be  obtained  rapid- 
ly, as"  the  tree  grows  so  very  slowly  after  attaining 
sonic  size. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  hawthorn,  all 
natives  of  Europe.  Of  these  the  double  flowering 
has  great  beauty  as  a  shrub. 

2.  Hoi.i.Y. — Of  the  holly  (Her)  there  are  sixteen 
species,  and  the  varieties  produced,  distinguished  by 
the  leaves,  are  very  numerous. 

The  common  holly  (-(/ejr  aquifoHum)  is  very  abun- 
dantly diffused,  being  found  in  warm  climates,  and 
,n  cold— in  most  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  many 
of  Asia  and  America.  Hollies  are  abundant  in  some 
of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  southern  counties  of 
Enn-land;  and  they  are  also  to  be  met  w-ith  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  places  where  one  could 
hardly  s-uppose  they  had  been  planted. 

Were  it  not  that  the  holly  grows  very  slowly  ■w'hen 
young,  and  cannot  be  safely  transplanted  when  it 
has  attained  a  considerable  size,  it  w-ould  make  bet- 
ter hedge-rows  than  the  hawthorn.  When  allowed 
time,  and  not  destroyed  by  shortening  the  top-shoot, 
the  holly  grows  up  to  a  large  tree.  Some  at  the  Hol- 
ly walk,  near  Frensham,  iif  Surrey,  are  mentioned  by 
Bradley,  as  having  grown  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet; 
and  old  hollies.  ot°  tliirty  and  forty  feet,  with  clean 
trunks,  of  considerable  diameter,  are  to  be  met  w-ith 
in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

A  holly  hedge  is  a  pleasing  object,  though  it  is 
too  often  clipped  into  formal  shapes.  Evelyn  had  a 
magnificent  hedge  of  this  sort,  at  his  gardens  at 
Says  court,  which  he  planted  at  the  suggestion  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  resided  in  his  house  when  he 
worked  in  the  dock-yards  at  Deptford.  He  thus 
rapturously  speaks  of  this  fine  fence:  "Is  there,  un 
der  heaven,  a  more  glorious  and  refreshing  object  of 
the  kind  than  an  impregnable  hedge,  of  about  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  high,  and  five  m 
diameter,  which  I  can  show  in  my  now  raised  gar- 
dens, at  Say's  court,  (thanks  to  the  czarot  jNIuscovy) 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  glittering  with  Us  armed 
and  varnished  leaves,  the  taller  standards,  at  orderly 
distances,  blushing  with  their  natural  coral." 

The  timber  of  the  holly  is  very  white  and  com- 
pact, which  adapts  it  well  for  many  purposes  in  the 
arts;  though,  as  it  is  very  retentive  of  its  sap,  and 
warps  in  consequence,  it  requires  to  be  well  dried 
and  seasoned  before  being  used.  It  takes  a  durable 
colour,  black,  or  almost  any  other;  and,  hence,  it  is 
much  used  bv  cabinet  makers  in  forming  what  are 
technically  called  strings  and  borders,  in  ornametital 
works.  When  properly  stained  black,  its  colour  and 
lustre  are  not  much  inferior  to  those  of  ebony.  For 
various  purposes  of  the  turner,  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  what  is  called  Tunbridge  ware.it  is  also  much 
ii.sed;  and,  next  to  box  and  pear  tree,  it  is  the  best 
wood  for  engraving  upon,  as  it  is  close  and  stands 
the  tool  welF  The'slow-nessof  its  growth,  however, 
renders  it  an  expensive  timber.  The  bark  of  the 
ludly  contains  a  great  deal  of  viscid  matter;  and,, 
when  macerated  in  water,  fermented,  and  theasepa 
rated  from  the  fibres,  it  forms  bird-lime. 
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3.  Box. — The  wood  of  the  box  is  of  considerable 
size,  though  we  generally  meet  with  a  small  species 
in  this  country,  in  the  slate  of  a  shrub,  forming-  bor- 
ders, where  the  largest  stem  is  not  tliicker  than  a 
pack  thread,  or,  when  not  in  this  state,  still  as  a  little 
shrub,  ofteu  tastelessly  cut  into  fantastic  shapes. 

RTJRAIi  BCONOIKIV. 


CARDS  FOR  WORKING  COCOONS. 

Mb.  .Smith:  Plnlmklpliia,  Jlpnl  21,  1831. 

Sir, — Tlie  following'  directions  accompanied  the 
cards  I  imported  last  year  from  Florence,  to  work  up 
the  pierced  cocoons.  (See  American  Farmer,  page 
S'13,  vol.  I'i.) 

Tn  prepare  the  Cocoons. — Put  a  few  cocoons  in  a 
warming  pan  over  a  fire,  and  heat  them  thoroughly, 
being  careful  not  to  burn  them;  put  them  in  a  canvass 
bag,  and  beat  them  with  a  round  stick  on  a  stone, 
until  they  become  of  a  woolly  consistence:  then  take 
them  from  the  bag,  and  beat  them  like  wool;  spread 
them  out,  and  slightly  sprinkle  them  with  water,  in 
which  a  little  soft  soap  has  been  dissolved.  This 
should  be  done  cautiously,  as  it  is  only  intended  to 
render  the  cocoons  soft  and  pliable,  and  in  the  even- 
ing before  it  is  intended  to  work  them. 

2'o  vse  the  Cards. — -One  of  the  cards  is  fixed  in  a 
wall,  or  on  a  post,  so  that  the  head  of  the  operative, 
when  seated  on  a  stool,  is  on  a  level  with  it.  A  small 
quantity  of  prepared  cocoons  is  then  placed  on  the  fixed 
card,  and  carded  with  the  other,  until  the  long  threads 
composing  the  best  part,  hang  down;  then  turning 
the  comb  and  attaching  the  liandle  of  the  card  to  the 
iron  in  the  centre  of  the  former,  the  first  quality  is 
reinoved.  The  operation  is  repealed  for  the  second 
quality,  from  the  reinains  of  tlie  first,  and  so  for  the 
third,  which  constitutes  the  tow. 

Another  way  of  preparing  cocoons  is,  to  put  them 
in  cold  water  until  they  become  soft  and  pliable,  a 
state  that  is  ascertained  by  opening  one;  then  washing 
them  several  times  in  cold  water  until  clean,  then 
pressing  out  the  water,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun, 
slightly  beating  them,  being  careful  not  to  break  them. 
Tliey  are  tlien  to  be  beaten  as  before,  and  carded  or 
combed.  The  comb  does  not  work  so  well  when  new. 
This  I  suppose  arises  from  the  teeth  not  being  made 
perfectly  smooth,  a  defect  which  is  certainly  within 
the  power  of  the  card  maker  to  remedy  or  prevent. 

The  above  modes  are  those  pursued  in  Florence; 
a  somewhat  different  practice  is  adopted  in  France, 
and  is  detailed  in  the  Congress  Silk  Manual,  under 
the  head  "Preparation  of  the  Waste  Silk,"  and  I 
know  that  by  putting  the  cocoons  in  a  bag,  with  some 
white  soap  cut  fine,  and  boiled  in  water  for  an  hour, 
or  one  hour  and  a  half,  the  silk  separates  fully,  and 
when  spread  out  and  dried,  that  it  spins  easily.  This 
is  the  Connecticut  mode.  The  proportion  of  soap  is 
4  oz.  to  a  pound  of  cocoons,  but  they  should  be  first 
cut  open,  and  cleaned  from  the  remains  of  the  insect 
left  in  them.  James  Mease. 


SALE  OF  CHINA  RAW  SILK, 
A  great  quantity  of  raw  silk  has  been  recently  im- 
ported into  Philadelphia,  which  brought  the  following 
prices,  $2.87*  a  J3.75,  at  auction.  A  quantity  was 
Sf)ld  by  private  contract  for  §4.25.  The  price  current 
of  Canton  of  Oct.  2'>d,  1830,  gives  the  following 
prices  of  the  article  at  Canton. 

Nankin,            Tysan  per  pecul  of  113  1-3  lbs  pSO 

Tsatlee         "              "  360 

Canton  No.  1,                     "             "  250 

2,  "              "  220 

3,  "              "  190 
I  saw  the  different  parcels,  and   was  struck  with 

the  great  difference  in  their  qualities,  some  being 
coarse  and  dark  coloured,  and  others  very  while  and 
superlatively  fine  and  glossy. 


It  appears  that  fur  the  small  parcel  of  raw  silk 
sent  from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool  some  months 
since,  only  U's  9d  sterling  was  ofl'ered  per  pound,  and 
was  bought  in,  15s  being  the  limited  price.  But 
when  a  greater  price,  or  an  equal  one,  can  be  obtained 
at  home,  it  is  certainly  bad  management  to  send  raw 
silk  to  Europe. 

(From  the  Washington  Pa.  Reporter.) 
TO  WOOL  GROWERS. 

A  writer  in  the  "New  England  Farmer,"  states 
that  after  heavy  loss  amongst  his  yearling  lambs,  and 
frequent  disappointment  in  finding  out  the  cause,  he 
at  last  discovered  what  he  considers  the  source  of  the 
disease;  and,  what  is  more  important,  a  sure  remedy. 
He  says  that  on  opening  its  stomach  after  death  he 
"found  innumerable  minute  worms,  from  an  inch  to 
two  inches  in  length,  in  size  from  a  fine  to  a  coarse 
linen  thread,  and  in  colour  white,  or  nearly  so,  with 
one  sharp  end;  when  examined  soon  afier  the  death 
of  the  animal  they  were  very  lively."  He  furlher 
states  that  the  following  reinedy  has  not  failed  in  a 
single  instance;  lake  half  an  ounce*  of  gi/m  aloes 
(pulverised)  mix  it  with  meal  or  flour  until  about  the 
consistence  of  dough. — -This  is  a  full  dose  fjr  one 
sheep.  Mode  of  administering.^ — Open  the  animal's 
mouth,  and  with  the  handle  of  a  table  spoon  place  the 
dough  on  the  root  of  the  tongue.  This  quantity 
proves  a  complete  purge,  and  brings  away  large  quan- 
tities of  the  worms.  The  symptoms  are  weakness, 
guantiness  and  purging.  This  appears  to  be  a  safe 
remedy;  and,  should  it  prove  successful,  it  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  many  thousands  of  dollars,  an- 
nually, to  this  county.  A  Wool  Grower. 


INCZSKI^TAZi  UVIFHOVEIVIENT. 


WiNCHESTEa  AND   Harper's  Ferry    Rail  Road' 

The  Winchester  Virginian,  of  April  27,  contains 
the  remarks  made  by  Chancellor  Tuckfr,  at  the  late 
meeting  in  that  place,  on  the  subject  of  the  contem- 
plated rail-road  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Although  the 
projected  improvement  cannot  be  considered  as  na- 
tional, yet  a  very  large  extent  of  country  is  interested 
in  its  prosecution,  and  will  be  vastly  benefited  by  its 
completion.  Rejoicing  in  every  eftbrl,  made  in  no 
matter  what  quarter  of  the  slate,  we  have  beheld 
with  great  pleasure — mingled  with  some  astonish- 
ment— the  prompt  and  vigorous  steps,  taken  by  the 
good  people  of  Wiucheter  and  vicinity,  in  regard  to 
this  enterprize.  Conception  of  the  plan  was  followed 
by  immediate  measuies  to  ensure  its  success — No  time 
was  allowed  for  useless  doubts  and  fears — ''If  it  icere 
done,  when  His  done,  then  Hmcrc  well  it  u'ere  done 
quickly,"  seemed  to  be  their  motto — and  really  the 
spectacle  of  a  great  work  proposed — the  necessary 
legislation  had — and  the  funds  secured — all  within  the 
course  of  some  sixty  days,  is  what  we  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  in  Virginia.  Way  the  judicious  inanner  in 
which  it  shall  be  prosecuted  and  tlie  success  attendino- 
its  completion,  be  commensurate  with  the  promptness 
and  energy  displayed  in  originating  the  work! — We 
can  give  no  stronger  expression  of  our  good  wishes. 

But  to  Judge  TucKEa's  Address — We  are  almost 
tempted — long  as  it  is — to  give  it  a  place  in  our 
columns. — We  content  ourselves,  however,  by  making 
a  very  brief  abstract  of  some  of  its  statements.  We 
pass  over  his  remarks  touching  the  probability  of  rais- 
ing the  ways  and  means — the  additional  subscriptions, 
which  took  place  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech,  removing  all  doubts  on  this  score.  The 
future  prosperity  of  Winchester,  the  certainty  of  its 
becoming  a  great  depot,  its  monopoly  of  the  Western 
trade — rendered  more  certain  than  ever  by  the  State 
road    to  Parkersburg — are  all   depicted    in  glowing 


•  It  appears  to  me  an  ounce  is  too  large  a  dose  for  a 
yearling  lamb.  1  should  not  venture  above  half  that 
quantity. 


colors.  These  are  matters  which  are  local  in  their 
interest;  but  the  facts  whjch  he  states,  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  transporting  produce  to  market,  apply  to 
many  other  parts  of  the  slate,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ridge, — He  shows  that  the  price  of  traus|)ortation,  on 
the  Rail-road  from  Winchester  to  Baliimore  of  a 
barrel  of  Flour,  would  not  exceed  twenty-live  cents — 
the  price  now  paid  is  |1.75.  The  difference  between 
these  two  sums,  multiplied  by  150,000,  the  number 
of  barrels  raised  annually  in  the  coimly  would  be 
<i.225,000 — The  county  of  Frederick  then,  alone, 
Would  save  in  carriage,  and  consequently  add  to 
lis  wealth,  annually,  $,225,000 — a  sum  almost  equal 
to  the  construction  of  the  road.  At  present,  after 
all  the  labour  and  trouble  of  cultivation,  it  costs 
a  Frederick  farmer  two  bushels  of  xckeat  to  cim-yfivc 
to  market.  When  the  Bait,  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  or 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  shall  be  completed — 
a  Jeft'erson  farmer,  living  on  either  river,  can  send  to 
market  400  barrels  at  an  expense  of  §100,  whilst  it 
would  now  cost  from  Frederick  $G00  to  transport  the 
same  quantitj' — being  a  difference  of  $500 — equal  to 
the  rent  of  a  good  estate.  With  these  facts  before 
him,  well  may  Judge  Tucker  style  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation an  incubiis  on  the  industry  of  the  country. 
The  objections  urged  to  the  scheme  by  some  me- 
chanics, on  the  ground  that  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  rents  and  breadstoffs  would  be  ruinous  to  their 
calling,  are  most  conclusively  refuted, — We  must 
make  one  extract — 

"Let  flour  rise,  and  the  comfort  and  the  pride  of  the 
farmer  will  conspire  to  send  him  to  his  mechanic  for 
w  halever  is  convenient  or  appropriate.  The  mechanic 
will  therefore  get  more  work  and  more  wages,  and  his 
prosperity  will  naturally  rise  with  the  prosperity  of 
all  around  him. 

"And  as  for  high  rents!— These  are  obviously  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  to  activity  in  the  erection  of  new 
buildings;  and  how  many  artizans  are  benefited  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  where  these  are  going  on. — It  is  indeed 
painful  at  this  time  of  day  and  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  to  find  it  necessary  to  controvert  such  prepos- 
terous objections. — Whoever  before  heard  it  gravely 
maintained  that  the  prosperity  of  a  town,  was  a  pre- 
judice to  a  thriving  and  laborious  class  of  mechanics? 
11  there  be  any  one  who  still  retains  so  absurd  a  notion, 
I  will  ofl'er  him  a  piece  of  my  advice.  On  my  jour- 
neys to  the  West,  it  has  often  been  my  lot  to  pass 
through  a  little  village  which  is  in  as  desolate  and 
tu7nble-downish  a  condition  as  any  man  can  wish. 
There  house  rent  is  as  cheap  as  he  can  desire,  for  he 
will  find  no  competitor  for  its  miserable  hovels. 
There  bread  stuffs  are  at  half  price,  for  the  other  half 
of  their  value  is  swallowed  up  by  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation. Let  him  migrate  thither  and  enjoy  the 
comfort  and  case  and  advantages  of  an  establishment 
where  bread  is  low- and  rents  are  low; — and  where 
wo7-k,  too  is  low;  where  desolation  spreads  her  raven 
wing  over  the  grass-grown  streets,  and  squalid  poverty 
and  filth  hold  joint  dominion  over  the  wretched  in- 
habitants." 

Not  less  happy  are   his  remarks  in   answer  to  the 
objections  of  some   farmers,   who  look   with  dismay 
upon  the  time   when  they  will  have  nothing  for  their 
horses  to  do  in  the  winter  season,  &.c.     He  proves  to 
them  that  the  whole  expenses  of  transportation  by 
the   Rail-way,  together  with  the  expense  of  feeding 
their  liorses,  will  not  equal  the  present  cost"  of  trans- 
portation.    His  statements  of  the  relative  performances 
of  a  horse  on  a  Rail-road  and  a  common   road,  we 
fear,  will  jeopard  the  Judge's  reputation  for  veracity, 
among  those  unacquainted  with   what  has  been  done; 
or,  at  any  rate,  subject  him  to  the  imputation  of  gulli- 
bility.    \Ve   can   readily  imagine  the   feeling   with 
which   many  will   hear  his  assertions,  that  a  single 
horse,  on  a  rail  way,  performs,  in  two  hours,  a  whole 
day's  labour  of  one  hundred  on  a  common  road;  and 
that,  in  the  same  time,  a  locomotive  engine  will  ac- 
complish a  whole  day's  labour  of  one  thousand  horses. 
[Fredfriaksbur^  Va.  Jlrtntu 
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[Rail-roads.— The  following  article  is  so  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  practicability  of  rail-ruads,  and  of  their 
superiority  to  every  other  mode  of  internal  communi- 
cation and  transportation,  that  we  have  concluded  to 
ffive  it  a  place  in  the  Farmer.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  farmers  are  not  only  interested  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  produce,  but  also  in  a  cheap  and  expedi- 
tious mode  of  getting  it  to  market.] 

LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  RAIL- 
WAY. 

FiFTIl    ANNUAL    REPORT. 

Liverpool,  March  2S,  1831. 

The  Directors  in  laying  before  the  Proprietors  a 
statement  of  their  proceedings  on  the  present  occasion, 
are  fully  sensible  of  the  new  and  responsible  situation 
in  which  they  stand.  Hitherto  they  have  appeared 
as  the  advisers  of  a  great  public  measure,  and  as  the 
conductors  of  the  various  operations  recpiired  for  car- 
rying that  measure  into  effect.  At  tlie  present  mo- 
ment, however,  they  have  to  acknowledge  a  more 
serious  responsibility,  as  being  amongst  the  original 
prouKjters  of  an  undertaking  of  immense  magnitude, 
which  through  every  stage  of  its  progress  they  have 
contended  would  be  of  signal  benefit  to  the  towns  of 
Liverpool  and  IManchesterj  at  the  same  time  lliat 
it  would  afford  a  safe  and  lucrative  investment  to 
the  proprietors.  The  railway  has  now  been  in  par- 
tial operation  fur  six  month;  and  if  they  will  proceed 
to  show,  that  the  experience  of  these  six  months  has 
justified  the  favourable  sentiments  ihey  have,  from 
the  first,  entertained. 

The  railway  was  partially  opened   to  the  public, 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember last;  and  in  this  department  of  their  business, 
the  company  have  not  been  required  to  wait  for  that 
crradual   and   tardy    transition,   which  usually    lakes 
place,  when  long  established  modes  and  customs  have 
to  be  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  new  schemes, 
and  an  untried  system.     Within  fourteen  days  from 
the  opening   of  the   way,  the  number  of  passengers 
conveyed  between  the  two  towns  was  about   800  per 
day;  and  before   the   end  of  October  the  number  of 
passengers   amounted    to   1200  per  day;    while    the 
whole  existing   establishments   of  stage  coaches  and 
mails,  on  the  turnpike  road,  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  railway,  would  not  accommodate  more  than  seven 
hundred  persons  per  day.     This  sudden  and  extra- 
ordinary influx  of  passengers,  claiming  to  he  conveyed 
between  tlie  two  towns,  must  be  ascribed  to  the   un- 
exampled ease,  rapidity,  and  cheapness,  with  which 
the  journey  was  effected.     Two  hours  was  then   the 
usual  time   allowed,  and  since  the  late  arrangement, 
by  which  the   first  class  trains  have  been   relieved 
from  the  t'rec|uent  stoppages  to  lake  up  and  set  down 
passengers  on   the  road,  the  journey  of  thirty  miles, 
by  these  carriages,  is  generally  performed   under  an 
hour  and  a  half:  and  thus,  in  a  few  months,  has  been 
effected  a  new  and  extensive  system  of  intercommu- 
nication, highly  important  to  the  interests  of  a  mer- 
cantile community,  and  so   extraordinary    and  com- 
plete in  its  character  as  to  form  an  era  in  the  progress 
of  national  improvements,  and  a   striking  epoch   in 
the  advance  (jf  mechanical  science.     For  this  grati- 
fying result   the   company  are,  of  course,  mairjy  in- 
debted to  the  high  talents  and  persevering  energy  of 
their    en<Tineer,  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  has  executed 
the  work  with  a  precision  and  eftect  truly  wonder- 
ful.    The   company  are  al.so   tmder  great  obligations 
to   their   treasurer,   Mr.   Booth,  for   the  plan   of  the 
boiler,  which  has  given  the  locomotive  engine  such 
additional  power. 

But  the  quick  speed  of  railway  travelling,  which 
constituted  its  recommendation  with  the  public, 
brought  on  the  directors  an  increased  anxiety,  and 
the  necessity  for  unceasing  exertions,  in  order  that 
the  strength  and  general  structure  of  their  engines 
and  coaches  might,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  made  ca- 
pable of  resisting  the  strain,  to  which,  from  their  un- 
exampled speed,  they  were  subject.     In  their  efforts 


to  provide  carriages  both  commodious  and  strong,  in 
every  way  suitable  to  the  object  and  satisfactory  to 
the  public,  the  directors  believe  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. Upwards  of  130,000  passengers  have  been 
booked  at  the  Company's  offices,  besides  many 
thousand  persons  taken  up  at  intermediate  stopping 
places;  and  they  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  con- 
viction is  now  general,  that  travelling  by  the  railway 
is  the  safest  as  well  as  cheapest  and  most  expeditious 
mode  of  public  conveyance  ever  presented.  It  is 
true,  that  since_the  opening  of  the  railway  four  fatal 
accidents  have  occurred  to  workmen  employed  by  the 
company,  owing  to  neglect  or  carelessness;  but  the 
directors  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  only  two 
accidents  have  occurred  to  passengers,  one  a  trifling 
contusion,  the  other  attended  with  loss  of  limb,  re- 
sulting from  the  party  having  imprudently,  and 
against  remonstrance  to  the  contrary,  jumped  off  while 
the  trains  were  in  rapid  motion. 

In  the  merchandise  department,  the  increase  of 
traffic,  though  more  gradual,  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. In  December  last,  the  weight  of  goods  passed 
along  the  line  between  Liverpool  and  JNIanchester  was 
143;!  tons;  in  January  3848  tons;  in  February  4818 
tons;  and  in  the  present  month,  up  to  the  itith,  5104 
tons.  The  directors  are  preparing  a  cattle  station, 
at  Broad  Green,  and  are  building  carriages  calculated 
for  the  conveyance  of  live  stock.  This  branch  ot 
their  business  the  directors  have  always  considered 
would  art'ord  a  great  accommodation  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  profit  to  the  company;  and  they  hope  spee- 
dily to  bring  this  department  into  active  operation. 

Of  coals,  only  a  few  thousand  tons  have  as  yet 
been  brought  by  the  railway;  the  pressing  demands 
made  on  the  company  for  the  conveyance  of  merchan- 
dise and  passengers,  having  required  the  whole  of 
the  engine  power  which  the  directors  have,  on  the 
onset,  been  able  to  command:  they  look  forward,  ne- 
vertheless, to  this  branch  of  traffic  constituting  an 
important  item  in  the  revenue  of  the  concern. 

But  while  the  business  of  the  railway,  in  its  va- 
rious departments,  has  been  thus  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished. It  must  not  be  disguised  that  the  expenses  of 
the  company,  in  some  items,  have  exceeded  the  pre- 
vious estimates  furnished  to  the  directors.  This  has 
especially  been  the  case  in  respect  of  the  locomotive 
engines;  the  wear  and  tear  of  which,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  their  motion,  and  to  the  macliinery,  in 
the  first  instance,  being  found  much  too  weak,  (a  de- 
fect which  experience  only  could  discover,)  has  ex- 
ceeded all  former  calculation.  The  directors,  at  the 
same  time,  see  no  reason  to  regret  the  exertions  they 
have  made  to  establish  a  system  of  travelling  as  per- 
fect as  possible;  being  persuaded  that  the  great  in- 
crease in  travelling,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
completeness  of  the  system,  will  soon  overbalance, 
even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  extra  cost  ot 
wear  and  tear  in  engines  and  carriages. 

The  i.irectors  take  the  present  opportunity  of  re- 
plying to  an  observation  which  has  been  circulated 
with  much  industry,  namely,  that  the  railway  was 
not  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  or  bulky 
goods.  The  exact  contrary  is  the  fact.  In  the  last 
three  months  the  capability  of  the  railway  for  the 
transit  of  merchandise,  on  a  large  scale,  lias  been 
brought  to  the  most  eft'ectual  of  all  tests,  the  test  ol 
experience,  and  the  result  is  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory. On  the  J.'jth  of  February,  an  experiment  was 
made  with  a  new  and  powerlul  locoiiiulive  engine, 
the  Samson,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Robert  Stephen- 
son &  Co.  Her  load  was  107  tons  of  metchandise, 
in  30  wagons,  the  gross  weight  conveyed  (besides 
the  engine  and  tender)  beiiif  about  150  tons.  She 
was  assisted  up  the  inclined  plane  by  three  other  en- 
gines, and  without  further  aid  proceeded  to  Man- 
chester, where  she  arrived  with  her  train  in  i  hours 
and  35  minutes  from  the  time  of  starting.  Indeed, 
the  vast  capability  of  railways  for  the  transit  of  mer- 
chandise appears  to  be  very  imperfectly  understood. 
It  may  be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  passage  along 


the  line  of  4000  tons  of  goods  per  day,  being  about 
three  times  the   quantity  that  now  passes   by  all  the 
existing  conveyances,  would  not  occupy  any  one  por- 
tion of  the  line  above  fifteen  minutes  in  the  day,  or  a 
fraction    of  time   amounting  to    l-96th  part   of   the 
twenty-four  hours.     Nor  will   this  be  surprising   to 
those  who  have  observed  and  considered  the  quiet  and 
almost  deserted   appearance  of  nearly  the  whole  line 
of  railway,  even  on  the  busiest  days.     Hence  the  ca- 
pability of  the  present  undertaking  to  discharge  any 
imaginable  increase   of  the   trade   between   the  two 
towns;    and    hence   how    unnecessary  a   rival   road, 
founded   on   the  alleged    incapability  of  the   present 
railway!     The  directors  are  prepared   to  carry  three 
thousand   passengers  per  day,  being   three  times  the 
number  now  passing;  and  in  a  short  time  will  be  able 
to  convey  all  the  goods  which  can  be  offered  to  them. 
It  is  admitted  that  the   Samson  is  of  more  than  the 
usual  size,  and  her  performance  extraordinary  in  pro- 
portion; but,  though  it  may  be  found   expedient  (for 
the   accommodation  of  the   diversified  traffic  on    the 
railway)  to  use  smaller  engines,  with  fewer  wagons 
attached  to  thera,  this  is  matter  of  arrangement,  and 
will  depend  on  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  case; 
the   experiment,  nevertheless,  is  complete   in   itself, 
and  exhibits  a  practical  answer  to  the  confident,  but 
ignorant,  assertion,  that   railways  are  not  calculated 
for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  goods.     To  the  mer- 
cantile public,  the  result  will  be   every  way  satisfac- 
tory; they  had  been   led  to  expect  an   important  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  conveyance,  both  of  goods  and 
passengers,  and  this    has  already  been  effected:  the 
cost   of  conveyance  for  cotton,  the  staple  commodity 
of  the  two   towns,  has  been   reduced  33  per  cent. — 
namely  from  15  to  10s  per  ton;  and  the  charge  for  passen- 
gers, in  astill  greater  ratio,  namely, from  lOto  5s  each. 
Since  the  last  Annual  meeting,  the  Kenyon  Junc- 
tion railway  has   been  completed,  by  which  a  cheap 
and  direct  communication  is  effected,  through  the  Bol- 
ton and  Leigh  railway,   to  Bolton,  and   thence,  by 
water  carriage,  to  Bury  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Already  about   40  tons  of  goods  are  conveyed  daily 
between  Bolton  and  Liverpool,  in  addition  to  the  traf- 
fic between   Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  of  this    branch  railway  bringing   a  valuable 
accession  of  toll,  both  in  goods  and  passengers,  to  the 
Liverpool  and   Manchester  line.      The   Warrington 
and   Newton  railway,  the  ^Vigan   railway,    and  the 
St.  Helen's  branch,  are  all  in  the  course  of  execution, 
thereby  opening  an  advantageous  communication  with 
the  great  coal  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  latter  lines, 
and,  together  with  the  Kenyon  and  Bolton  railways, 
intersecting  in  three  different  directions. the  great  coal 
fields  in  this  part  of  the  country;  also  aftording  a  cheap 
and  convenient  access  to  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Hindley,  Houghton,  Chowbent,  Tildsley,  and  Leigh. 
Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  Direc- 
tors will  advert  to  the  system  of  management  on  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  deemed   expedient  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  Company.    It  was  the  wish  of  the  Direc- 
tors, in  the  summer  of  last  year,  to  make  such  an  ar- 
rano-emcnt  with  one  of  the  carrying  Companies  on 
the   Old  river  Navigation   as   would  have  induced  it 
to  transfer  a  part  at   least  of  its  carrying  establish- 
ment to  the  railway:  alter  repealed   interviews  and 
discussions, the  Company  alluded  to  demanded,  as  their 
share  of  the  charge  to  the  public,  in   order  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  establishment  at  Liverpool   and 
Manchester,  9s.  out  of  every  15s.  per  ton,  while  for 
the  remaining    6s.  the    railw.iy   Company   were   to 
grant  the   use  of  the  railway,  to  provide  locomotive 
engines,   moving    power    for    the    Tunnel    Inclined 
Plane,  wagons  for   the  goods,  guards  on   the    road, 
and  every  other  contingent  expense.     Such  an  extra- 
vagant demand  from   a  Company  having  experience 
in   the  carrying  business,  and    one,  whose  direct  and 
evident  policy  it   was  to  establish   itself  on   the  rail- 
way, aftorded  little  encouragement  to  rely  on  the  co- 
operation of  any  of  the  existing    concerns.     The  Di- 
rectors, therefore,  saw  the  necessity  of  being  them- 
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selves  (in  the  first  instance,  at  least)  carriers,  as  well 
as  receivers  of  toll,  on  the  railway.  Tliey  accord- 
ingly provided  a  carrying  cslablislimcHt ,  on  a  limited 
scale,  at  each  end  ot"  llie  line;  by  means  of  which 
they  have  brought  tlie  railway  into  immediate, useful 
and  profitable  operation.  Iji  the  travelling  depart- 
fttent  the  necessity  was  still  more  apparent,  lor  the 
Company  to  establish  their  own  vehicles,  subject  to 
their  own  arrangements.  And  while  their  success,  in 
the  conveyance  botli  of  merchandise  and  passengers, 
has  fully  justified  the  principle  and  plans  which  tliey 
have  adopted  (tlie  Directors  trust,  with  no  less  advan- 
tage to  the  public  than  to  the  Company,)  it  does 
not  prevent  any  arrangement  being  made,  either 
with  independent  carriers  or  with  coach  proprietors, 
should  the  accomniodaliun  of  the  public  or  the  inter- 
ests of  the  concern  require  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  of  proceeding. 

It  may  be  expected  that  after  a  winter  of  more  than 
ordinary  severity,  both  ftum  snow  and  frost,  some 
notice  should  be  taken  of  the  interruptions  to  the 
traffic  on  the  railway,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
must  unavoidably  have  been  occasioned.  The  state- 
ment will  be  very  satisfactory;  on  no  one  day  were 
the  trains  of  sooils  prevented  passing  between  the 
two  towns — on  no  one  day  was  the  number  of  trips 
performed  by  the  coach  trains  diminished — some 
delay,  in  point  of  time,  was  certainly  experienced, 
but  the  extent  of  the  evil  amounted  to  this, — that  on 
two  or  three  occasions  the  railway  coaches  were  as 
long  on  the  road  as  the  stage  coaches  were  accustom- 
ed to  be,  in  their  ordinary  course  of  travelling. 

By  the  statement  of  accounts,  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting,  the  Proprietors  will  observe 
that  the  expenditure  towards  the  completion  of  the 
works  has  considerably  exceeded  the  anticipations  of 
this  time  last  year.  The  sum  authorised  to  be  bor- 
rowed, under  the  original  act  of  Parliament,  has  been 
raised  and  expended,  making  the  amount  of  original 
capital  and  of  sums  borrowed,  which  the  Proprietors 
will  have  authority,  by  the  new  bill  now  before  Par- 
liament to  incorporate,  by  the  creation  of  new  shares, 
■^865,000;  and  from  the  present  prospect  of  a  large 
increase  of  business,  the  Directors  are  of  opinion  it 
will  probably  be  found  expedient  to  extend  very  mate- 
rially the  carrying  establishment,  in  engines,  wa- 
gons, and  warehouses,  in  order  that  the  Company 
may  reap  the  full  benefit  of  that  vast  traffic  which  the 
increasing  trade  of  the  town,  and  the  ascertained 
capability  of  the  railway,  will  place  at  their  disposal. 

By  an  inspection  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Com- 
pany's accounts,  up  to  the  3lst  of  December  last,  the 
Proprietors  will  perceive  the  amount  of  profit  derived 
from  the  working  of  the  railway,  from  the  16th  of 
September  to  that  date;  and  the  Directors  have  great 
satisfaction  in  being  enabled  to  recommend  to  the 
Proprietors  a  dividend  of  £1  per  share,  chargeable 
on  the  nett  profits  of  the  concern,  to  the  end  of  last 
year.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  Directors  to  be  able  to 
announce  so  prompt  a  return  on  the  capital  subscrib- 
ed, and  they  have  full  confidence  in  regarding  this 
first  dividend  as  an  earnest  of  that  permanent  and 
substantial  prosperity,  which  it  will  be  the  duty  and 
the  pleasure  of  successive  Directors,  at  future  pnnual 
meetings,  to  record. 

Before  concluding  their  report,  the  Directors  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  to  the  Proprietors  their 
acknowledgments,  fur  the  unifurm  confidence  which 
they  have  experienced  at  their  hands.  In  the  expen- 
diture of  so  large  a  capilal,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
discretionary  power  with  which  they  have  been  in- 
vested, they  have  had  occasion  for  all  that  candour 
and  liberal  consideration  which  the  proprietors  have 
uniformly  shown.  The  undertaking  entrusted  to  their 
charge  is  now  fairly  launched  into  operation,  and  the 
proprietors,  under  whose  sanction  the  work  has  been 
carried  on.  will  have  the  satisfactinn  of  reflecting  that 
the  result  has  been  nut  more  advanlageous  to  ilipm- 
selves  as  individuals,  than  beneficial  to  I  be  country  at 
large.  Chakles  L.iWRENCE,  Chairman. 


IM[XSCZiIiI.ANi:OVS. 


A  USEFUL  WOKK  TOR  FARMERS. 

[We  consider  the  Jlmcrican  Repevlory,  the  subject 
of  the  following  article,  so  very  useful  to  farmers  and 
country  gentlemen,  and  to  their  families,  that  we 
have  departed  from  our  common,  course  in  relation 
to  literary  notices,  and  give  it  an  insertion.  We 
will  cheerfully  receive  subscriptions  and  procure  the 
work  for  any  of  our  friends.] 

Introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Re- 
pertory, of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Useful  Literature. 

The  object  of  tliis  work  is,  to  furnish,  in  numbers, 
to  the  rising  generation,  a  Miniature  Encytlopmlia, 
or  General  Cabinet,  embracing  an  epitome  of  the 
most  interesting  topics  of  the  age. 

In  carrying  out  this  design,  three  important  prin- 
ciples will  be  constantly  in  view. 

First. — To  select  from  the  great  mass  of  human 
knowledge   that  only  which  is  useful  or  ornamental. 

Second. — To  condense  matter  and  language  as  far 
as  practical  utility  will  admit. 

Third. — To  systematize  and  arrange  the  whole  in 
such  manner,  that  each  and  every  portion  may  be 
turned  to  at  pleasure,  without  the  usual  alphabetic 
order  of  the  several  articles,  or  the  trouble  of  a  com- 
mon index. 

The  scanty  limits  here  allowed  forbid  even  the 
enumeration  of  topics  upon  which,  it  is  believed,  the 
future  pages  of  this  work  will  be  usefully  occupied — 
a  simple  hint  at  its  origin  and  present  design,  must 
therefore  suffice. 

The  example  of  the  bee,  in  drawing  from  an  al- 
most infinite  variety  of  substances,  that  only  which 
is  adapted  to  its  particular  wants  and  mode  of  life, 
to  tlie  exclusion  of  all  superfluous  or  extraneous 
matter,  and  the  ingenious  method  pursued  in  arrang- 
ing its  small,  but  precious  stores  for  future  use,  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  small  periodical,  of  which  this 
is  a  specimen. 

Though  the  primary  aim  of  the  work  will  be,  to 
extract,  abstract,  and  concentrate,  within  convenient 
limits,  that  which  is  evidently  useful— still,  whatever 
is  ornamental  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  will 
not  be  overlooked.  Nor  will  any  pains  be  spared, 
while  endeavouring  to  draw  within  these  narrow 
limits  the  wisdom  of  the  present  and  the  experience 
of  the  past,  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  a 
thirst  for  all  that  is  intrinsically  valuable,  even  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  periodical — particularly  by 
favourable  reference  to  more  voluminous  publica- 
tions, to  which  this  will  serve  as  an  index. 

Another  prominent  object  will  be,  to  furnish  the 
best  practical  system  for  accumulating,  independent- 
ly of  this  work,  appropriate  mental  stores,  for  the 
varied  purposes  of  life,  in  whatever  department  it 
may  fall.  The  first  few  numbers  will  communicate 
a  practical  knowledge  of  that  labour  and  time-saving 
art,  Siiort-ha.nd;  after  which  they  will  exhibit  in 
their  progress,  a  model  place  book,  to  be  copied,  or 
imitated,  as  circumstances  shall  justify,  by  all  who 
approve  the  plan. 

As  a  matter  of  very  great  convenience  to  the 
reader,  especially  for  future  reference,  the  contents 
of  each  page  will  be  denoted  by  prominent  words  in 
the  margin — to  which  marginal  words,  a  general 
index  may  be  framed  upon  the  principle  of  Locke's 
Common  Place  Book,  which  is  fully  explained  in  its 
proper  place.  This  will  furnish  to  each  reader  an 
infallible  key  to  every  part  which  he  may  wish  to  re- 
examine— and,  at  the  same  time,  suggest  to  the  as- 
pirant after  knowledge,  a  method,  which,  if  pursued, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  to  him  incalculable  benefits, 
by  the  ultimate  saving  of  time,  labour  and  space: 
for  it  is  asserted,  without  the  fear  of  refutation,  that 
a  young  man,  who  first  acquires  a  facility  in  short- 
hand writing,  and  then  proceeds  to  write  daily,  upon 
the  plan  about  to  be  suggested,  can  acquire  more 
useful  knowledge  in  one  year,  than  it  would  be  pos- 


sible for  him  to  obtain  in  three  years,  by  any  other 
method  that  has  ever  been  devised. 

For  illustration; — two  individuals,  in  every  respect 
equal,  take  up  a  volume  of  500  pages — the  one  hur- 
ries through  it  in  tlie  usual  way,  and  lays  it  down  to 
be  neglected  and  forgotten;  the  otlier  takes  time 
wbde  he  reads,  to  deliberate  upon  each  cliapter,  sec- 
tion, or  topic:  and  while  it  is  fresh  in  the  mind,  enters 
in  his  place  book,  agreeably  to  the  plan  about  to  be 
communicated,  the  substance,  or,  at  least,  the  names 
of  important  subjects,  and  the  pages  where  they  are 
found.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  volume,  the  lat- 
ter will  have  drawn  out,  perhaps  upon  five  pages,  a 
summary  of  the  500.  For  most  purposes,  a  perusal 
of  this  summary  will  be  as  beneficial  and  satisfactory, 
as  a  re-perusal  of  the  whole  volume,  though  requir- 
ing but  100th  part  as  much  time.  Having  these  five 
pages  then,  as  a  general  brief,  or  index  to  the  volume, 
the  contents  may  be  referred  to,  when  occasion  re- 
quires, without  loss  of  time;  and  all  the  important 
facts  familiarised,  without  the  drudgery  of  an  entire 
re-perusal.  Need  the  question  then  be  asked,  which 
of  the  two  will  make  tlie  greatest  improvement,  the 
one  practising  this  plan,  or  the  one  neglecting  it.' 
The  result  is  too  obvious  to  demand  a  question,  or 
to  merit  a  reply. 

The  following  pages  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
brief  notes  of  one  practising  upon  this  plan — they 
present  a  variety  of  prominent  facts  and  dates,  that 
cannot  fail  to  call  up  much  other  valuable  matter  not 
expressed,  which,  but  for  these  notes,  could  never  be 
recalled  by  human  memory. 

It  is  only  necessary,  then,  to  go  one  step  farther, 
and  prepare  a  key  to  the  place  book  thus  construct- 
ed; and  all  the  reading  of  a  long  life  may  be  referred 
to,  as  easily  as  the  merchant  refers  to  items  of  debit 
and  credit  in  his  leger,  by  the  aid  of  his  alphabet, 
journal,  day-book,  &c. 

Terms. — From  the  1st  January,  1831,  the  work 
a.?sumed  its  regular  monthly  form  at  $1  per  year. 
Those  who  wish  to  procure  the  first  volume,  or  pre- 
paratory series,  can  be  supplied  with  it  at  $2.50. 


■i^sci  wL^mm>. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  April  29,  18jl. 

Orange   Farm. — The  following   letter  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  Orange  Farm,  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest.    The  only  remark  we  have  to  make  on  laying 
it  before  our  readers,  is — "go  and  do  likewise." 
Mr.  Smith:  May  4,  IS.")!. 

Under  an  impression  that  the  agriculturists  of  our 
country,  with  a  few  exceptions,  did  not  employ  capi- 
tal enough  in  their  business,  I  about  twelve  years 
since,  determined  to  carry  my  ideas  into  efl'ect  upon 
my  Orange  Farm,  consisting  of  400  acres.  After  the 
desired  fertility  had  been  given  to  the  soil,  SO  acres 
of  it  were  converted  into  a  garden,  and  370  acres 
into  a  dairy  farm.  Of  these  370  acres,  about  70  are 
in  wood,  and  about  300  under  cultivation. 

The  cows  are  in  number  100— sometimes  more, 
and  sometimes  less.  They  are  kejit  in  warm,  but 
well  ventilated  stables  throughout  the  winter,  and 
part  of  the  spring  and  autumn.  They  are  not  ex- 
posed to  cold  rains  even  in  summer.  They  run  dur- 
ing the  summer  on  luxuriant  pastures,  each  of  which 
affords  a  comfortable  shade.  So  much  importance  is 
attached  to  shade,  that  sheds  have  been  erected  over 
the  troughs,  where  they  get  their  drink.  As  there  is 
no  running  water  on  the  farm,  we  have  to  depend  on 
pumps.  And  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state, 
that  tv?o  dogs,  one  at  a  time,  pump  all  the  water,  and 
cut  all  the  cornslalks,  straw  and  /<«)/ used  fur  all  the 
cows  and  other  animals  of  this  farm  These  cut  ar- 
ticles, mixed  with  conimeal,  bran,  shorts,  and  roots, 
are  cooked  by  means  of  a  very  simple  steam  appara- 
tus for  their  food  during  the  winter,  witli  occasional 
variations. 
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The  cows  are  at  all  limes  in  liie  stables  clean,  by 
being  kept  clear  of  their  own  dirt,  by  means  of  a 
well  constructed  drain  su  fixed  as  to  receive  all  their 
dung  and   urine. 

Of  the  sales  of  the  products  of  this  dairy  farm, 
there  has  been  for  a  series  of  years  a  |irogressive  in- 
ciease.  The  account  of  the  sales  of  last  year,  as 
rendered  lo  me  by  iriy  manager  on  the  1st  January 
last,  you  have  below;  and  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  it  will  be  more  this  year.  In  this  statement  the 
proceeds  of  the  garden  of  30  acres  are  not  included. 

As  the  expenses  of  repairs,  of  buildings,  and  of  every 
other  kind,  are  paid  by  my  manager,  1  have  not  al- 
lowed mysell  to  pry  into  them  very  closely.  1  have 
contented  myself  with  knowing,  that  he  has  to  de- 
liver lo  me,  and  that  he  does  deliver  to  me,  without 
limitation  every  day,  whatever  quantity  my  family 
may  want  of  fresh  butter,  cream  and  milk,  and  that 
he  has  to  pay  to  me,  and  dues  pay  to  me  in  cash 
every  Saturday,  a  satisfactory  net  amount  of  rent. 

Jlmount  of  Saks  on  Orange  Farm  for  1830. 


Milk, 

-  $4,822  20 

Butter, 

1,779  36 

Beef, 

-     1,201  84 

Veal,     - 

184  79 

Pigs, 

72  .50 

Vegetables, 

455  98 

Hay,          -         - 

-     1,143  06 

$9,659  73 

*3^  The  3d  number  (jf  De  Rustica  came  to  hand 
too  late  for  this  week's  publication— it  will  appear  in 
our  next. 


Prices  Cvrrent  in  JVew  i'ork,  Jlpil  30. 
Beeswax,  yellow    22  a  23.  CoHon,  New   Urieans  .10 
a. 12;   Upland,   .85  a  .10^;     Alabama,  .9  a  12.  Coilon 
Ba^gin^,  Hemp,  yd.  18  a  20;  Flax  124  a  16;  f/ni,  Ame- 
rican, 7  aS. Flnxseed.l  bush,  clean  . a. 

Flour,  N.    Vork,   hbl.  6.ST  a  6.00;   Canal   6.12  a  6.60; 

Bait,  llwd.st.  6.12  a  G  25—;  Rli'd.  city  mills a 

country,  6.00  a  — ;  Alexand'a,  6.  a  — 6.12;  Freder- 
icksburg 5.75  a ;  Petei-sg5.87  a  6.00;  Kye  Flour, 

.3.75  a  3.87;    Indian  Meal,  per  bbi. a  3  75;  perhhd. 

17.75  a  IS. CO      iirmn.  Wheat,  North,  1.26  a ;  Vir. 

a  1  25;    Uyc.  North,  73  a  SO;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  7.1  a 

75;  Barley  80  a  81 ;  Oats,  South  and  North,  31  a  .35; 
Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7  OO  a  8  CO.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.50  a  9.25;  prime  5.50  a  6.25; 
cargo  4.624  a  6.00;  t.ard,  7i.  a. 9;  Pork;  mess  bbl. 
14.00  a  14.75;  prime  10.50  a  11.25. 


HAY  AND  MANURE  FORKS. 

IN  STORE,  Hay  and  .Manure  FOUKS,  at  wholesale 
and  retail,  manufactured  by  Samuel  Buyd  &  Co.  Also, 
a  "-eneral  assorlmerit  of  Implements  of  Husbandry,  on 
hand  as  usual.  J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

No.  36  west  Pratt- street. 

N.  R.  Wanted  immediately,  20  cords  of  prime  white 
Oak  Butts  for  Plough  Timber,  fix  feet  long,  from  10  to 
16  inches  diameter  at  the  small  end,  for  which  I  will 
pay  ten  dollars  per  cord.  J.  S.  E. 

^Wny  6. 

~~  WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 

LYMAN  KEED, 
Commissi/)n    Merchant,  A'o.   195,  Baltimore  street, 

Devotes  particuiar  nltenlion  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignmenis  of  the  article  forwarded  lo  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  wool,  (if  offered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Kefer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman  &Co.  Baltimore. 

^pril  16. 


SALE  OF  SAXON  SHEEP. 

On  Tiiesdrnj  the  31st  day  of  May,  at  10  o'clock,  A. 
M.  at  Brighton,  near  Boston,  will  be  sold  at  auction,  by 
order  of  assignee,  the  entire  flock  of  ELECTOR.M. 
SAXON  SHEEP,  imported  by  George&  Thomas  Scarle 
in  1826,  with  one  half  the  increase  of  the  flock  since, 
consisting  in  all,  of  about  200  BUCKS  and  EWES.  This 
Hock  has  been  the  last  four  years  under  the  care  of  Sa- 
muel Grant,  Esq.  atWalpole,  N.  H.  and  is  well  known 
to  all  the  growers  of  line  wool  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  rendering  any  description  unnecessary. 

Gentlemen  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
growth  of  fine  wool,  in  distant  parts  of  the  country 
may  be  assured  that,  as  a  flock,  these  sheep  arc  deci- 
dedly superior  to  any  other  ever  imported  into  the  U. 
States,  and  that  the  wool  has  not  depreciated  in  quali- 
ty, as  an  evidence  of  which  the  clip  of  last  year  sold, 
before  any  material  rise  had  taken  place  in  the  market, 
at  $1.33  per  lb.  for  cash. 

They  may  also  rely  that  the  sale  will  positively  take 
place  as  advertised.         COOLIDGE  &  HASKELL, 

^Ipril  22.  Jiitctioneers. 


SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 
Pratt  Street  Uliarf, 

OFFER  for  sale  a  full  supply  of  their  new  improved 
PLOUGHS,  of  diflerent  sizes,  both  wrought  and  cast 
shares— also  many  other  approved  kinds,  constituting 
an  assort mcnl,  from  which  agriculturists  can  be  sup- 
plied with  those  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  land.  Hill  side 
Ploughs;  double  mould  Ploughs;  Double  and  Single 
Shovel  Ploughs;  corn  and  tobacco  Cultivators,  with 
wrought  and  cast  Tires;  grain  and  grass  SCYTHES; 
Scytlie  Sneads;  and  are  now  preparing  a  large  stock  of 
GRAIN  CRADLES,  on  which  will  be  hung  the  best 
quality  Scythes,  and  be  in  readiness  to  supply  the  de- 
mand at  an  early  period. 

Also  now  on  hand,  a  large  stock  of  their  improTed 
iVHE.^T  FANS,  which  will  be  constantly  kept  up. 

Just  received  an  additional  supply  of  fnsh  GARDEN 
SEEDS  and  Garden  TOOLS,  Hay  and  Manure  FORKS. 

N.  B.  MILLET  SEED  WANTED. 

JIftU  22. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
A  few   copies  Sir    Humphrey   Davie's   Agriciillural 
Chemistry,  just  received,  and  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
the  .\merican  Farmer. 


THE  HIGH  BRED  IMPORTED  IMPROVED 

DURHAM  SHORT  HORNED  BULL 

BOLIVAR 

Will  be  at  Franklin,  on  the  Franklin  Turnpike  road, 
about  four  miles  from  Baltimore— during  the  months 
of  January,  February,  March  and  April  next. 

At  Epsom  farm,  near  Towsontown,  seven  and  a  half 
miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  York  Turnpike  road, 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August 
next;  and  at  Franklin,  in  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Terms. — Five  dollars,  to  be  sent  with  each  cow. 

This  Bull  was  selected  by  Mr.  Coales,  the  keeper  of 
the  Herd  Book,  without  limitation  of  cost,  and  was 
hio-hly  valued  by  Colonel  Powel,  who  considered  him 
in^form,  points,  and  pedigree,  equal  to  any  animal  to 
be  had  in  Great  Bi  itain. 

Bolivar  is  red  and  while,  was  bred  by  J.  Whitaker, 
Esq.  England.  The  singular  neatness  of  his  shoulders, 
the  siraightness  of  his  back,  the  width  of  his  loin,  the 
smallness  of  his  head,  neck,  and  ofl'al,  the  quickness  of 
his  gait,  together  with  the  well  known  character  of 
his  family  as  dairy  stock,  render  him  one  of  the  most 
desirable  males  for  improving  our  neat  cattle  that  can 
in  any  country  be  found. 

The  conimitlee  onNcat  Cattle  at  the  exhibition  ol 
the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  reported  as 
their  opinion,  that  Bolivar  was  "(/le  handsomest  and  best 
Ball  that  has  ever  been  exldbitid  at  any  of  our  shows." 


BAIiTIMORC   FRICHS   CUHR£:NT. 

Baltimore  Market. — The  flour  market  is  extremely 
dull,  and  a  further  decline  has  taken  place,  though  to 
what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  there  are  no 
sales  to  guide  us;  our  quotations  of  flour  must  there- 
fore be  considered  nominal.  The  wagon  price  of 
Howard  street  flour  yesterday  was  ^5.25,  or  ralher  that 
appeared  to  be  Ihe  prevailing  price.  In  grain  there  is 
no  change  whatever.  Grass  seeds  are  now  out  of  sea- 
son and  our  quotations  are  generally  suspended  or  no- 
minal. Beef  on  the  hoof  remams  as  at  our  last. 
There  is  a  moderate  supply,  and  the  best  quality  will' 
readily  command  our  highest  rates. 

Tobacco.-— Seconds,  as  in  quality ,  S. 00  a5. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.50  a 
4.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappcry, suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16. 00. — Fine  yellow, 
16.00  a  20.00.-Virginia,  4.00.  a  5.00.— Rapiiohannotk, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky.  3.50  a  8.(0.  'Ihe  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  380  hhJs.  Md.;  31  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  20  hhds.  Kentucky;— total  431  hhds. 

Flour — best   white  wheat  family,  i6."5  0  7.25 — 
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a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.75 — Herd's,  50a 

75 — Lucerne  30  a  37  J,  lb.  —  Baklkv,  62^ — Flaxseed 

1.25  a  1.30 Cotton,  \  a.  9  0  91 Louisiana  11   a  12 

— Alab.  9  a.  II — Teun..  9  a .  10- — N.  Car..9  o  .9^ 

Upland  91  a  lOi-WHisKET,  hhds  1st  |i.  —  n  295-;  in  bbl s 

—  a  ii\ — Wool,  common,  unwashed  ,1b.  26  a   SO 

washed,  .36  a  .40-crossed,  .37  a  .4 2- -three-quarter,  44 
a  .JS— full  do.  .48  a  .58,  accord 'g  toqual.-HEMr  Russia, 
ton,  $256  «  26C — ;  Country ,  dew- rotted  .  6^.  a  7c.  Ib.- 
walei-rotted,.7  a  8c. -Feathers, 32  a  33-Plaster  Paris, 

per  ton,  4.00  a ,  ground,  1 .3 7 4  a bbl. Iron, 

gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high  pig, 

for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  n  30. Ou;  bar,  Sus.,  perton, 
80.00  a85.00  —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.25  a  6.50 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— Hickory,  4.50  a  4.75— Pine 
2.00  a  2.60. 


GARDEN  SEEDS  of  every  description,  warranted 
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Re  Rustica,  No.  IIL 
PLOUGHING— ADDITIONAL  REMARKS. 

Mr.  Smith:  The  Bryars,  Jf.  C.  .ipril  20,  1831. 

Deep  ploughing,  I  have  s.-iid,  enables  you  to  form 
capacious  water -furrows  and  absorbent  beds  to  hold 
the  water  that  falls,  and  to  give  room  and  liberty  for 
the  crop  tools  to  penetrate  and  expand  themselves. 
These  objects,  particularly  the  last,  deserve  another 
moment's  consideration. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  plants  feed 
through  their  roots,  and  that  these  dip,  extend  and 
stretch  themselves  around  in  search  of  aliment. 
Where  the  soil,  by  its  deep  tilth,  admits,  and  by  its 
nutriment  invites  their  extension,  they  shew  their  in- 
stinct in  sending  forth  their  feeders  into  every  place 
that  promises  to  gratify  their  appetites  and  supply 
their  wants.  'I'he  roots  of  the  lombardy  poplar, 
(which  tree  is  a  thirsty  soul,  and  a  hard  drinker,) 
will  find  their  way  to  the  bottom  of  a  well,  sixty  feet 
deep;  and  corn  roots  I  have  seen  run  several  yards, 
and  acquire  an  unusual  size,  pursuing  the  course  of  a 
layer  of  old  cornstalks.  Under  iavourable  circum- 
stances, roots  make  a  formidable  subterranean  forest, 
and  it  must  be  well  observed,  that  the  parts  above 
the  ground,  (say  the  stalk,  leaf,  grain,  &.C.)  bear  a 
due  and  certain  proportion  to  the  parts  below.  You 
cannot  expect  a  good  top  without  a  corresponding 
size  and  quality  of  root,  nor  much  root  without  both 
the  proper  nutriment  for  it  to  feed  upon,  and  a  soil 
that  it  can  easily  penetrate  in  its  search  for  it — all 
which  I  repeal  a  second  time,  in  order  to  make,  in 
my  poor  way,  the  impression  on  the  understanding 
and  memory,  that  once  saying,  if  well  said,  might 
have  effected. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  top  will  not  rise  well 
until  the  root  has  ceased  to  descend,  and  hence  they 
have  contended  for  a  practice  as  absurd  as  the  as- 
sumed facts  on  which  it  is  founded  are  false, — that 
cotton,  having  a  tap  root,  should  be  planted  on  a  hard 
unbroken  pan  to  make  the  roots  diverge  laterally,  and 
prevent  their  natural  descent  and  form. 

In  a  dry  season,  a  deeply  rooted  plant  finds  mois- 
ture to  support  itself,  while  a  surface  rooted  one  pe- 
rishes; and  in  a  wet  season,  a  deep  striking  root  is 
not  surcharged  and  drowned,  while  surface  roots  die 
of  a  repletion  of  moisture.  You  may  plough  a  deep 
soil  and  work  a  deep  rooted  crop  in  all  weather  and 
seasons  without  injury,  and  with  advantage,  while  a 
shallow  rooted  crop  is  injured  by  the  cutting  of  the 
roots  in  dry  weather,  and  by  the  same,  and  by  scald- 
ing the  stalks  in  wet.  In  a  shallow  soil  the  land  it- 
self is  hurt  by  ploughing  in  wet  weather,  by  being 
disposed  to  bake.  All  these  comparative  remarks 
may  also  be  applied  to  rich  and  poor  soils.  As  there 
are  soils  adapted  to  all  weatlier,  and  seasons,  and 
work,  we  should  either  make  or  procure  these,  or  our 
labour  in  cultivation  will  be  wofuUy  misapplied,  and 
prove  miserably  unproductive. 

Another  advantage  of  deep  ploughing  to  be  men- 
tioned is,  that  it  buries  seeds  and  grass  so  low  that 
they  either  entirely  perish,  or  else  come  up  so  tardily 
and  late  as  to  permit  the  crop  above  them  to  get  the 
start  and  keep  it.  The  buried  rubbish  is  a  deposite  to 
manure  the  roots  of  the  plants  which  no  otiier  plough- 
ing or  culture  should  be  permitted  for  that  season  to 
disturb.  I  have  often  witnessed  the  comparative  efiects 
of  deep  and  shallow  ploughing  in  the  preparation  for 
a  crop — that  while  deep  ploughing  has  the  advan- 
tages I  have  ascribed  to  it,  shallow  ploughing  merely 
uproots  and  spreads  the  grass  and  herbage  without 
burying  them;  or  else  it  covers  them  so  little  as 
rather  to  promote  their  growth.  A  second  plouohino- 
of  the  like  sort,  has  little  more  success,  and  a  third 
may  disturb  its  rest  so  much  as  to  kill  one  half,  which 
is  left  to  dry  and  waste  on  the  surface,  with  harm  to 
the  crop,  and  without  benefit  to  the  soil, — while  the 
other  half  remains  an   active  annoyance,  as  this  does 
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a  passive  nuisance.  As  to  a  second  plougliing,  where 
the  first  had  been  efficient,  Jethro  Tnll,  with  great 
propriety  calls  it  wiplmighing  the  land,  because  it 
brings  up  to  the  surface  and  restores  to  animation 
enemies  that  had  been  safely  buried,  and  whose  death 
and  decay  would  contribute  to  the  life  and  growth  of 
the  crop. 

The  last  advantage,  (save  one)  of  deep  ploughing 
that  I  shall  mention  is,  that  high  ridges  and  deep  fur- 
rows present  a  greater  extent  of  surface  than  flat 
land,  and  admits  the  growth  of  more  vegetables. 

One  other  remark  1  shall  make  is,  that  plants  may 
stand  close,  and  will  be  supported  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  the  soil.  Depth,  therefore,  as  well  as  sur- 
face is  to  be  considered  in  seeding  for  a  crop.  It  is 
about  the  same  thing  whether  you  have  two  feet  sur- 
face, and  half  a  foot  depth,  or  one  foot  surface,  and  a 
foot  depth.  You  have  the  same  quantum  of  soil  in 
both  cases.  My  neighbours,  who  are  moving  to 
Chickesaw  because  they  have  not  land  enough,  would 
find  a  plenty  at  home  if  they  would  plough  and  dig 
for  it.  The  terra  incognita,  the  hidden  plantation, 
is  sometimes  better  than  the  one  which  lies  in  the 
pangs  of  death  above  it. 

I  will  dismiss  these  desultory  and  supplemental 
remarks  on  deep  ploughing  with  observing,  that  I 
took  my  first  lesson  on  the  subject,  from  the  bank  of 
an  old  ditch,  whose  thick  bed  of  clay, after  due  expo- 
sure to  the  air  and  light,  produced  a  heavy  crop  of 
weeds  and  briars.  What  I  had  deemed  dead  clay 
only  wanted  a  resurrection  to  become  imbued  with 
the  powers  of  life. 

A  few  explanations  regarding  horizontal  ploughing, 
and  I  will  close  a  postscript,  more  prolix  and  tedious 
than  the  Essays  to  which  it  is  an  appendage. 

If  the  meeting  of  two  hills  requires  a  short  angle 
in  your  furrows,  it  is  better  to  let  them  terminate  at 
this  point,  for  if  you  preserve  their  continuity  you 
will  find  the  plough  to  fall  off  at  the  angle  in  spite 
of  the  best  exertions  to  the  contrary;  and  the  conse- 
quence will  be  a  ravine. 

Never  plough  the  bottom  and  middle  of  a  hill, 
leaving  a  part  of  its  side  toward  the  top  unculti- 
vated. The  rains  falling  on  this  last  will  run  over 
upon  the  ploughed  ground  below  in  a  flood,  which  no 
ridges  can  resist. 

After  all,  a  real,  bad,  steep,  diflicult  hill,  that  even 
horizontal  ditching  and  ploughing  will  nut  in  some 
reasonable  time  fertilize,  had  better  be  given  back  to 
the  forest  state  from  which  it  was  improperly  wrest- 
ed, by  committing  it  to  briars,  plum  bushes,  or  any 
thing  that  will  save  it  from  waste,  and  the  land  be- 
low it  from  the  inundation  of  its  sandy  torrents. 

T.  B. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

TURNING  IN  GREEN  CROPS  FOR  MANURE. 

To  Mr  William  Buckminster,  of  Farmingham, 
Middlesex  county,  the  committee  award  the  premium 
of  J20  for  his  experiment  "of  turning  in  green  crops 
as  a  manure."  This  attempt  of  Mr.  Buckminster, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  well  deserves  the 
attention  of  farnjers,  and  particularly  of  those  who 
live  too  far  from  a  city  or  town  to  buy  manure.  The 
practice  of  enriching  or  renovating  land  by  ploughing 
in  green  crops,  is  a  very  common  one  in  Europe, 
though  hardly  known  here.  But  would  it  not  be 
well  to  try  it?  Our  farmers  in  general  have  more 
land  than  they  can  till,  owing  to  their  not  having 
manure  enough,  or  because  it  is  too  far  from  their 
barn-yards;  and  hence  it  is  that  some  large  farms, 
and  naturally  of  good  soil,  actually  produce  less,  but 
with  infinitely  more  labor,  than  much  smaller  ones 
that  are  well  cultivated.  Indeed  the  desire  of  hav- 
ing large  farms,  without  giving  to  them  the  necessa- 
ry outlay  is  the  common  error  of  our  country.  The 
inevitable  result  is  scanty  crops  and  more  labor.  An 
acre  is  mown,  often,  for  a  ton  of  hay  or  l&ss,  where, 
with  decent  care,  two  tons  might  be  had.     A  pasture 


often  of  a  dozen  acres,  which  might  be  easily  plough- 
ed, does  not  aftbrd  food  enough  for  one  cow;  whereas 
at  small  expense,  it  might  be  made  to  support  four  or 
five.  Now,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  produce  is 
so  cheap  and  labor  so  dear,  this  is  unquestionably  a 
wrong,  not  to  say  a  ruinous  mode  of  management,— 
a  mode  which  drives  our  children  to  the  western  or 
eastern  country  for  want  of  land,  who  might  have 
enough  here  if  rightly  used.— But  if  farmers  will 
have  more  land  than  they  can  till  in  the  ordinary  way, 
for  want  of  manure,  what  better  plan  can  be  devised 
than  that  of  ploughing,  and  sowing,and  turning  in  the 
green  crops,  with  the  sole  view  of  fertilizing  their 
lands?  Whether  it  be  afterwards  used  for  mowing, 
or  tillage,  or  grazing,  still  it  must  be  good  husbandry, 
if  we  can  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Buckminster, 
and  on  the  experience  of  farmers  in  England. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Buckminster  on  bog  or  mea- 
dow mud,  are  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  quite  certain, 
as  he  says,  that  used  in  its  crude  state,  as  dug  from 
the  meadow,  it  is  inert  and  seemingly  useless;  but 
when  put  in  the  barn-yard  and  hogpen,  and  trampled 
upon  and  mixed  with  manure,  it  becomes  an  excel- 
lent compost.  As  almost  every  farm  has  bog  mea- 
dow, it  must  be  well  known,  that  after  being  several 
months  in  the  barn-yard  and  pig  sty,  it  makes  an  ex- 
cellent manure  for  corn  in  the  proportion  of  about  two- 
thirds  mud  and  one- third  dung.  Whether  Mr. 
Buckminster's  notice  of  carting  it  at  once  to  the  ' 
ground  where  wanted  to  save  labor,  and  there  mixing 
it  with  manure,  is  a  correct  one,  every  man  will 
judge  for  himself.  The  common  idea  has  been,  that 
to  take  it  to  the  barnyard  first  is  better.  But  all 
must  agree  that  it  may  be  very  profitably  used  as  food 
for  plants,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  the  management  of  the  farm. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  jlgricultural 
Society. 

I  have  been  induced,  partly  by  the  premium  you 
off'er,  and  partly  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to  make 
some  experiments  as  to  the  value  of  green  crops 
ploughed  in  for  manure,  and  I  send  you  the  result. 

In  the  middle  of  May,  18i8,  I  ploughed  up  three 
and  a  half  acres  of  pasture  that  had,  for  many  years, 
been  tilled  by  the  former  owner,  until  the  crops  would 
not  repay  the  labor.  It  was  a  light  loam,  but  not 
sandy.  It  had  been  so  reduced,  that  ten  acres  did 
not  afford  sufficient  pasturage  for  one  cow  throuo-h 
the  season.  We  sowed  iinir.ediately  after  this  plouirlh- 
ing,  a  bushel  of  buckwheat  to  the  acre,  and  in  six 
weeks  rolled  down  the  buckwheat  in  the  direction  we 
intended  to  plough,  and  then  ploughed  and  sowed  as 
before.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  we  turned  in  a 
second  crop  of  buckwheat — having  rolled  it  down  flat 
as  at  first,  and  then  seeded  it  with  clover,  herd's- 
grass  and  red  lop,  one  peck  and  a  half  to  the  acre. 
Most  of  the  clover  was  winter  killed,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  herd's-grass  and  red-top.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  18-29,  we  sowed  10  lbs.  of  clover-seed  to 
the  acre;  and  with  a  light  harrow,  went  slowly  over 
the  whole.  The  seed  took  well,  but  the  clover  was 
not  high  enough  for  the  scythe,  when  the  other  grass 
was  fit  to  cut.  We  mowed  what  had  not  been  win- 
ter killed;  and  where  it  yielded  best,  we  obtained 
one  ton  of  herd's  grass  to  the.  acre.  Immediately 
after  mowing,  we  turned  in  our  cattle,  and  fed  the 
grass  close.  Last  spring,  (18.30)  the  grass  was  so 
forward  we  turned  in  our  cattle  on  the  19th  of  April. 
There  were  eight  acres  in  the  whole  field,  hut  there 
were  only  five  acres  that  bore  any  grass  worth  50  cents. 
These  five  acres  were  the  three  and  a  half  managed 
as  I  have  stated  above,  and  one  and  a  half  on  which 
grass  seed  was  sowed  in  April,  1830;  and  fifty  bush- 
els of  leached  ashes  mixed  with  loam,  spread  on  the 
surface.  On  these  five  acres,  (and  the  three  which 
bore  nothing.)  I  pastured  four  cows  constantly  for 
four  months,  wanting  two  days,  and  they  had  an 
abundance  of  feed.  I  never  had  any  pasture-ground 
yield  so  well  before.  I  think  these  green  crops  im- 
proved the   land  as  much  as  a  good  dressing  of  ma- 
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nure,  and  the  comparative  expense  1  estimate  as  fol- 
lows on  one  acre,  viz. 

H%th  Manure. 

20  ox  cart  loads  of  manure,  -             $24  00 

Hauling-  i  mile  and  spreading,  -             5  00 

Ploughmg  once,  green  sward,  -                   2  00 

Harrowing  and  sowing             -  -               1  f*0 

$32  00 
With  Green  Crops. 

First  ploughing,  green  sward,             -                 $2  00 

2d  pluughing,  and  rolling  with  man  and  horse,     1  00 

3d  ploughing,  and  rolling,          do.           do.          1  00 

Three  harrowings,                       do.           do.         1  00 

Two  bushels  buckwheat,             -             -              1  ^^ 

Sowing,             do.               -             -             -  -'■^ 

#0  80 

Thus  you  will  see,  that  it  has  cost  me  less  than 
one-fourth  as  much  to  enrich  my  land  with  green 
crops,  as  it  would  with  manure.  If  my  grass  had 
not  been  winter  killed  the  first  year,  I  intended  to 
have  shown  you  the  precise  weight  ot  hay  cut  on  an 
acre.  The  above  estimate  of  the  cost  of  manure  is 
less  by  twelve  cents  per  load,  than  it  can  be  purchas- 
ed for  in  this  place.  I  have  given  more  within  two 
years.  . 

Farmers  ought,  in  duty,  to  make  the  trial  foi  them- 
selves. They  generally  have  much  land,  (miscalled 
under  improvement)  ten  acres  of  which  will  not  pas- 
ture a  cow.  Such  land  usually  lies  distant  trum  the 
house.  They  say  they  cannot  make  manure  enough 
for  the  whole  farm,  and  they  find  it  more  profitable  to 
lay  their  manure  on  lands  nearer  home.  They  do  nut 
seem  to  conceive  it  possible  to  enrich  them  otherwise 
than  with  stable  manure.  If  they  would  plough  and 
sow  properly  ihey  could  make  the  whole  rich. 

They  further  object  to  growing  crops  to  be  plough- 
ed in;  for,  say  they,  "the  growing  crop  will  exhaust 
the  land  as  much  as  it  will  enrich  the  same  when 
ploughed  in,  so  that  we  end  where  we  began."  This 
wo\i\i  be  correct  reasoning,  undoubtedly,  if  the  grow- 
ing crop  obtained  its  whole  sustenance  from  the 
ground.  It  probably  does  not  one-sixth  part.  It  was 
the  knowledge  of  this  principle  that  gave  me  confi- 
dence of  success  in  the  experiment.  The  advantages 
of  green  crops  fur  manure  are  greater  where  the  lands 
are  distant  from  the  barn,  than  in  other  cases. 

Respectfully  yours,         Wm.  Bcckminster. 
Fram'mgham,  Xov.  10,  1S30. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Remarks  on  the  importance  to  the  farmer,  of  a  good, 
cheap,  and  dnrahle  Jlircshing  Machine,  and  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  merits  (f  those  now  in  vse. 
It  seems  to  be  admitted   on   all  hands,  that  nine 
times  in  ten,  the  fall  market  for  the  farmers'  produce 
is  altogether  preferable,  at  least  to  those  in  the  West- 
ern District,  and   who  live  within  one  or  two  day's 
drive  of  any  considerable  market  town,  the  canal,  or 
other  navigable  waters;  for  it  ncjt  only  brings  the  bet- 
ter price,  (this  year  is  an  exception,  but   wars  and 
revolutions  will  not  often  happen  as  opportunely,)  but 
it  furnishes  him  with  ready  means  to  meet  his  engage- 
ments, and  enables  him  to  lay  in  all  the  necessaries 
to  go  through  the  winter   months,  secures  it  against 
loss  by  vermin,  and  other  casualties— gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  visit  distant  friends,  which  he  has  not 
leisure  to  do  at  any  other  season,  and  allows  him  time, 
during  the  winter  months,  to  enjoy  liis  home  and  fire- 
side, and  attend  to  those  duties  and  pleasures  which 
compose  the  happiness  and  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
human  family. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  the  farmer,  to  get 
his  grain  to  market  before  the  closing  of  the  canal 
navigation,  or  before  the  1.5th  of  November,  when 
the  great  flouring  establishments  cease  operations — 


'hen  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  he 
Should  have  some  cheap,  labour-saving  machine,  to 
perform  the  threshing  operation;  which,  m  the  ordina- 
ry process  of  treading  wiih  horses  or  cattle,  or  beat- 
ino-  with  the  hand  flail,  is  tedious  and  time-consuming, 
to°ge'  'he  grain  to  market  in  the  fall,  and  during  the 
irrelit  press  and  competition  for  wheat,  seriously  inler- 
feres  with  the  farmer's  most  important  avocations,  ot 
plouirhincr  and  sowing,  and  gathering  his  fall  crops;  but 
if  he  has  a  macliine  that  can  daily  thresh  60  or  100 
bushels  with  one  team,  and  do  it  well,  it  becomes  im- 
portant, as  ordinarily  one  week's  work,  will  do  all 
a  majority  of  the  farmers  will  have  to  spare. 

In  the  first  place,  before  we  come  to  remark  upon 
the  merits  of  those  now  in  use,  we  would  observe, 
that  one  of  the  great  and  principal  causes  of  failures, 
in  many  kinds  of  machines,  is  the  flimsy,  cheap,  and 
do-for-the-present  manner  in  which  they  are  made. 
They  are  not  uufrequently  constructed  by  carpenters, 
or  rather  by  those  who  are  only  an  apology  for  a  good 
one,  and  who  could  hardly  construct  a  button  to  a 
barn-door,  or  as  is  frequently  the  case  by  patentees,  or 
their  agents,  a  set  of  speculating  cut-lhroals,  alike 
iiTuorantof  mechanical  powers,  ol  motion  or  matter, 
wiiose  only  talents  consist  in  the  rigmarole  wilh 
which  they  recommend  their  wonderful  discoveries. 

By  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  farmer  (jften 
gets  an  ill  constructed,  weak,  and  rickety  machine, 
which  needs  wedging,  nailing,  and  bracing,  at  every 
revolution,  and  as  much  power  lo  drive  it  as  would 
operate  a  run  of  mill-stones;  and  1  have  known  many 
tolerably  good  machines  condemned,  from  having  con- 
nected wuh  It  a  weak,  ill-coulrived,  and  inellective 
horse  power. 

The  machinery  that  generates  the  motion,  whether 
horse  or  water  power,  ought  to  be  as  well  constructed 
and  of  as  good  materials,  as  a  flouring  mill;  and  it  is 
worse  thaii'  useless  to  make  the  main  wheel  and  pinion 
gearing  of  wood.  Nothing  but  cast  iron,  and  that  of 
the  softest  and  best  kind,  can  be  depended  upon.-— 
If  the  main  and  moving  power  is  good,  and  ot  sufti- 
cient  strength  to  apply  as  much  po^^er  as  is  ever  need- 
ed, almost  any  of  the  modern  machines,  if  tolerably 
well  made  will  do  a  good  business. 

There  seems  to  be  bvit  two  principles,  that  now  or 
ever  have  prevailed  to  any  extent,  in  the  construction 
of  threshing  niaclunes,  and  upon  these  two  principles 
nearly  all,'l)f  two  hundred  kinds  which  have  been 
patented,  (thirty-five  of  which  have  been  granted 
within  the  last  year)  are  predicated,  viz.— percussion 
—where  the  straw  is  passing  over  a  sharp  edge,  or 
ed^es,  is  struck  by  a  set  of  bars,  or  beaters,  under  rapid 
motion,  with  such  force  that  the  momentum  it  gives 
to  the  heavy  body,  or  kernel,  of  the  grain,  forces  it 
from  its  resting  place,  in  the  straw  or  chaff'. 

The  other  principle  is  a  process  analogous  to  rub- 
bing, and  is  elTected  by  a  revolving  cylinder,  with 
moFe  or  less  coets,  spikes,  or  teeth,  of  diff"erent  shapes 
and  lengths;  w"hich  pass  through  corresponding  ones, 
placed  in  a  concave,  or  bed-piece,  which  is  stationary. 
The  number  of  spikes  vary  from  100  to  3000,  accord- 
ing to  the  whims  of  the  projectors. 

Various  modifications  of  these  two  principles  have 
been  brought  forward,  tortured  into  as  many  shapes 
and  forms,  as  yankee  ingenuity  and  the  prospect  of 
iTain  could  invent;  all  of  which  have  had  their  day, 
and  "straight  were  seen  no  more." 

One  of  the  first  that  the  writer  of  this  article  ever 
saw,  was  near  thirty  years  ago:  it  was  an  upright 
hollow  cylinder,  about  4  feet  diameter,  and  10  feet 
Wv'h,  with  large  wooden  arms,  or  rounds,  projecting 
loathe  centre ,"in  which  revolved  a  shaft,  having  the 
like  projecting  arms,  like  spokes  to  a  wheel,  its 
whole  length,  moving  in  the  spaces  between  the 
others;  the  straw  was  put  in  at  the  top,  and  its_ 
weight  carried  it  down;  but  it  needed  a  caravan  ot 
horses  to  drive  it,  and  diil  not  do  the  work  well  at  all. 
There  were  many  experiments  tried,  for  several 
years  after,  when  a  new  contrivance  was  brought 
forward,  in  which  a  great  number  of  beaters  were 


made  to  rise  and  fall  upon  the  straw  lying  on  a  grated 
table,  in  imitation  of  the  hand-flail.  This  proved 
equally  inutile,  and  was  abandoned. 

Another  plan,  for  the  success  of  which  great  ex- 
pectations were  raised,  then  had  its  "all  Use  go"  for 
a  period^  in  which  the  bars  or  beaters  were  covered 
with  rough  punched  sheet  iron,  and  were  attached 
to  the  cylinder  by  springs,  which,  by  the  centrifugal 
force  of  great  motion,  were  caused  to  elongate,  and 
press  upon  the  concave;  which  was  covered  witli 
sheet  iron,  in  the  same  form  as  tlie  beaters.  Its 
operation  was  like  rubbing,  and  not  unlike  the  prin- 
ciple of  smut  mills:  but  from  the  complication  of  its 
construction,  it  soon  went  to  pieces.  It  looked  well 
upon  paper,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  was  made  by 
selling  rights. 

Soon  alter  came  the  spike,  or  rubbing  machines, 
and  with  them  a  prolific  brood,  which  multiplied  like 
Macbeth's  witches, — enter  here,  and  exit  there;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  dozen  diflerent  kinds  in 
one  town  and  neighbourhood;  many  of  which  are 
brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection,  that  they  are 
able  to  do  tolerably,  and  some  of  them  excellent  work. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  beaters 
and  rubbers.  It  is  urged  against  the  beaters,  that 
they  require  more  speed,  and  consequently  more 
power  than  the  rubber  or  spike  machines,  and  from 
the  great  motion  required,  the  gudgeons,  boxes,  and 
bearings,  heat  and  destroy  the  oils  used  to  lubricate 
the  inaciiinery,and  finally  destroy  botli  box  and  gud- 
oeons,  which  has  been  an  insuperable  objection,  nn- 
ul,  within  a  year  past,  an  ingenious  mechanic  has, 
by  using  very  long  bearings  for  the  gudgeons,  on  a 
larn-e  single  friction  roller,  so  reduced  the  friction  as 
it  is  thought  will  remedy  that  defect. 

Against  the  spike  machines  it  is  said,  that  if  a 
stone,  limb,  or  root  should  pass  tlirough,  that  the 
machine  is  very  much  injured,  if  not  totally  spoiled; 
and  which,  undoubtedly,  is  a  serious  trouble. 

The  spike  machines  or  rubbers,  in  our  opinion, 
and  we  have  had  considerable  opportunities  of  judg- 
incp  of  their  relative  merits,  and  are  not  now,  nor 
e\'er  were  interested  in  any  kind,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  lower  speed,  simplicity  and  strength 
of  their  construction,  that  under  some  one  of  the 
present  or  future  modifications  that  they  arc  capable 
of,  will  eventually  supersede  all  others;  although  the 
beaters,  from  the  decreased  expense  of  construction, 
and  safety  with  which  they  allow  all  extraneous  sub- 
stances to  pass  without  injuring  the  machine,  will 
always  recommend  it  to  a  portion  of  the  farming  in- 
terest. 

Although  both  principles  are  the  subject  of  a  great 
number  of  patent  rights,  on  neither  of  whicli,  as  re- 
lates to  the  simple  principle,  can  one  be  maintained, 
as  they  have  been  used  in  some  shape  or  other,  a 
great  many  years,  both  in  England  and  this  country; 
and  the  patentees  do  not  generally  pretend  to  pre- 
dicate their  rights  on  any  thing  more  than  some  pe- 
culiar application  or  modification  of  the  same  princi- 
ples. 

Allowing  a  good  machine,  with  horse  power  com- 
plete, to  cost  from  100  to  1 50  dollars,  which  it  ought 
to  do  to  be  good,  and  allowing  10  per  cent,  for  cost, 
wear  and  tear,  it  will  then  only  cost  the  farmer  ten 
to  fifleen  dollars  per  year,  for  the  use  of  the  machine, 
and  will  be  a  great  saving  in  time,  labour,  and  the 
extra  quantity  produced  by  the  perfect  separation  of 
the  straw  and  grain,  over  any  other  method.      ^ 

They  are  now  constructed  by  a  very  simple  and 
neat  addition,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rake  ofT  the 
straw,  separate  the  chalT,  and  deliver  the  wheat  fit 
for  market,  which  improvement  may,  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, be  added  to  any  machine  now  in  use. 

Farmers  purchasing  machines  of  any  kind,  ought 
to  be  particular  to  see  that  they  are  well  and  me- 
chanically put  together,  witli  close  joints,  of  good 
and  seasoned  materials;  the  gudgeons  well  and  cor- 
rectly turned,  with  sufficient  shoulders  to  keep  theia 
from  end  chase  and  dancing  in  their  sockets. 
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Farmers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  operation 
of  macliinery,  are  generally  not  aware  of  tlie  impor- 
tance of  paying  proper  attention  to  oiling  all  the 
parts  liable  to  friction,  as  on  that  depends  their  du- 
rability and  salety. 


(From  the  New  Englaud  Farmer.) 
PAR.SLEY.     (.fipimn  petroseliinim.) 
This  well  known  garden -plant,  is,  in   Plngland,  a 
subject  of  field  cnllivation.     It  is  a  native  of  Sicily, 
but  will  endure  the  winter  of  our  climate.     Mr.  Lou- 
don says,  "parsley  is  sown  along   with  clover  and 
grass  seeds  in  some  places,  and  especially   in   Lin- 
colnshire, as  a  preventive  of  the  rot  in   sheep.     A 
writer  for  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  (Scotland,)  says, 
"a    friend  of  mine    having   occasion    to   observe    the 
partiality  of  black  cattle  for  the  common  garden  pars- 
ley, and  their  preference  of  it,  when  growing,  to  al- 
most any  other  green   food,  took  it  in  his  head   to  try 
how  it  would  succeed  in  a  field  that  he  was  going  to 
sow  down  tor  pasture.     He  accordingly  sowed  two 
OT  three  ridges  with  parsley  seeds,  and   the  rest  of 
the  field  with  clover  and   rye  grass.     As  soon  as  the 
field  was  ready  for  pasture  he  led  his  cattle  into  it, 
and  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  they  preferred  the 
part  which  was  sown  with  the  parsley,  to  any  other 
part  of  the  field,  insomuch  that  they  never  touched 
the  rest,  while  there  was  a  single  blade  of  parsley  to 
be  had.     Horses  were  equally  fond   of  it.     He  had 
not  an  opportunity  to  try  sheep  upon  it;  but  the  pro- 
bability is,  that   they  would   (if  possible)  have  been 
fonder  of  it,  and  thriven  better  than  the  other  two. 
We   know    that  black  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  in- 
deed every   other  animal,  always  prefer  that   food, 
when  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  a  choice, 
that  it  is  most  agreeable  to  them  and  most  conducive 
to   their   health.     We  know,  also,  that  parsley  is  a 
most  wholesome  vegetable  for  the  human  species.     It 
is    a    powerful  antiseptic.      If   we   were  to  reason 
from   analogy  we  should  suppose   that   its  beneficial 
properties  should  extend  to  the  animal  creation  in  ge- 
neral."     Willich's    Domestic    Encyclopsedia,    says 
"parsley   is  propagated   by  seed,  which  according  to 
Miller  should  be  drilled  (early  in  the  spring  as  it  re- 
mains several  weeks  under  ground)  in  the  proportion 
of  two  bushels  per  acre,  in  rows  about  one  foot  asun- 
der, and  hand  lioed;  though  Mr.  Mills   (in  his  Prac- 
tical Husbandry,  vol.  iii.)  is  of  opinion,  that  the  plants 
will  flourish  better,  grow  to  a  larger  size,  and  be  in 
all   respects   more  perfect,  if   the  distance  between 
the  rows  be   sufficient   to  admit  a   hoe-plough.     He 
adds,  that  a   emaller   quantity   of  seeds   will    be   re- 
quired, the  culture  will  thus  be  less  expensive,  and 
he  is  confident,  the  plant  will  afford  a  better  food   fur 
cattle. 

"This  vegetable  is  eaten  with  great  avidity  by 
sheep,  and  it  not  only  renders  their  flesh  more  deli- 
cious, but  is  also  believed  to  preserve  them  against 
the  rot.  Instances  have  occurred,  where  sheep  fed 
on  parsley  remained  sound,  while  those  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  farm  were  uniformly  subject  to  that  disease. 
Mr.  Mills,  therefore,  recommends  these  animals  tube 
fed  with  it,  twice  in  the  week  for  two  or  three  hours 
at  each  time. — It  may  likewise  be  beneficially  given 
to  sheep  afiected  with  the  scab  or  red-water,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  recovering  surfeited 
horses,  or  such  as  are  subject  to  the  grease." 

Another  English  writer  says  that  parsley  should 
he  sown  among  oats  and  fed  the  following  year  with 
sheep.  Two  bushels  of  seeds  to  the  acre  is  the  quan- 
tity recommended  when  no  other  grass  seed  is  sown; 
but,  probably,  the  management  would  be  to  sow  it 
with  clover  or  some  other  succulent  grass. 

Loudon  says  that  parsley  "is  sown  along  with  clo- 
ver and  grass  seeds  in  some  places,  and  especially  in 
Lincolnshire,  as  a  preventive  of  the  rot  in  sheep,  Stc. 
In  laying  down  lands  to  grass,  Hoyte  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Communicalions  to  the  Board  of  .igricid 
ture,   advises   the   sowing    with    twelve    pounds   of 


white  clover,  two  pounds  of  red  clover,  two  pecks  of 
rye-grass,  and  two  pounds  parsley  (o  the  acre;  as 
the  parsley  stands  two  years,  and  by  its  diuretic 
qualities,  prevents  the  sheep  from  dying  of  the  red- 
water,  which  too  luxuriant  clover  is  apt  to  produce. 
The  seed  requires  a  lunger  time  to  gernnnate  than  any 
other  agricultural  plant,  and  might  probably  be  ad- 
vantageously prepared  by  steeping." 


DEVONSHIRE  OXEN. 

Pedigree  and  xceighl  of  a  pair  of  Devonshire  Oxen, 

raised   and  fattened   by  S.  &  L.   Hurlbct,    of 

H'incliester ,  Ct. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Farmer: 

Sir, — Having  been  occupied  I'rom  my  earliest  years, 
in  that  rural  and  primary  science  of  general  husban- 
dry— Agriculture, — 1  assure  you  1  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  handing  to  you,  the  annexed  copy  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  S.  &.  L.  Hurlbut,  Esqrs.  of  Winches- 
ter, Conn.,  in  which  they  stale  the  pedigrees  and 
particulars  of  a  pair  of  extraordinary  (at  and  hand- 
some Devonshire  Oxen,  which  were  bred,  worked, 
and  fattened,  by  those  gentlemen  on  their  farm. 

WinchcsUr,  Conn.  March.  12,  IS31. 

"Sir, — The  pair  of  fat  Devonshire  oxen  of  ourS) 
butchered  in  New  York  last  week,  were  sired  by  our 
lull  blood  Devon  bull,  Hollilwm,  which  we  purchased 
of  Mr.  Patterson  of  Baltimore,  when  four  months 
old,  in  the  autumn  of  1819;  and  is  doubtless,  one  of 
the  finest  bulls  ever  in  America.  He  is  from  a  cow 
and  bull  sent  to  Mr.  Patterson  by  the  Hon.  Win. 
Cuke,  of  Norfolk,  England. 

"The  two  oxen  were  out  of  two  cows  termed  na- 
tive breed,  which  breed  originated  from  England,  and 
were  brought  over  by  the  first  settlers  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  were  doubtless  originally  Devon,  as  they 
resemble  that  breed  very  much. 

"The  pair  of  oxen  have  labored  on  the  farm  since- 
they  were  one  year  old,  until  within  21  months. 
They  were,  when  killed,  7  years  and  10  months  old. 
Below,  you  have  their  weights. 


Yours,  respectfully. 
To  Mr.  Fisher. 


S.  Si.  L.  Hurlbut. 


J\'ear  side  Ox. 

Off  side  Ox. 

Quarters,  1438 
Tallow,       175 
Hide,          117 

Quarters,  1528 
Tallow,       213 
Hide,          115 

1730  lbs. 

1856  lbs. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
PRESERVING  TURNIPS  FROM  THE  FLY- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Fanner: 

Sir, — You  wished  to  know  the  result  of  my  expe- 
rience in  using  hemp  as  a  protection  of  turnips  against 
the  flies  and   bugs  by  which   they  are  a|)t  to  be  in- 
jured.    I  sowed  the  hemp  around  the  outside  of  the 
field  and  across  in   rows  at  about   a  rod's  distance. 
The  crop  was  about  140  bushels  on  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  which  came  to  perfection  without 
any  injury  from  the  above  or  any  other  cause.     How 
far  this  was  the  result  of  protection  by  the   hemp,  it 
is  of  course  not  practical  to  say.     I   would  observe, 
however,  that  the  use  of  hemp  or  what  I  suppose  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  that  of  flax,  is  no  new  thing 
in  this  business.      When  flax  was  a  more  common 
article  of  attention  than  at  present  in  New  England, 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  those  who  raised  it  to 
scatter  about  in  the  field  a  little  turnip  seed  for  early 
use;  and  in  this  way  they  used   to  get  turnips  in  a 
fine  condition,  at  a  season  when  it  is  not  easy  to  pro- 
cure them  free  from  injury  by  flies.     This  was  the 
common  practice  of  our    respected  father,   the  late 
John  Tuttle,  Esq.  as  I  have  heard,  one  of  his  fa- 
mily state  many  times.     The   reason   of  the   protec- 
tion which  turnips  received  in  this  way  probably  was 
not  understood,  and   as  the  habit  of  raising  flax  went 
into  disuse,  the  advantage  of  it  as  a  protection   to 
turnips  was  forgotten.     The  principle  is,  as  you  well 
know,  the   offensiveness  of  hemp  or  flax  to  the  flies 
with  which  turnips  are  often  injured. 

As  I  am  upon  this  subject,  you  will  permit  me  to 
observe,  that  I  have  found,  from  several  years'  experi- 
ment, that  the  tomato  plant  is  of  much  use  as  a  protec- 
tion of  the  cucumber  vines  against  the  insects  with 
which  they  are  so  often  destroyed,  especially  the  lit- 
tle green  and  black  fly.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate 
that  hemp  or  flax  in  the  former  case,  or  tomatoes  in  the 
latter,  will  entirely  prevent  the  evil  referred  to;  en- 
tire exemption  from  disappointment  we  are  not  to 
look  for  in  any  thing.  I  have,  however,  no  hesitancy  in 
expressing  it  as  my  opinion,  that  they  are  of  so  much 
use  as  to  justify  a  general  rjsort  to  the  help  they 
aff-ord.  G.  B.  P. 

East  Bradford,  Jpril  21,  1831 . 

By  the  way,  by  a  similar  experiment  made  these 
two  or  three  years  past,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  turnip  rooted  cabbage  will  prove  one  of  the  most 
profitable  plants  for  field  culture  for  cows,  and  that 
we  have  never  too  much  said  any  where  on  the  sub- 


Without  doubt,  sir,  Mr.  Patterson  will  derive  an 
additional  pleasure  from  the  above  interesting  state- 
ment, together  with  his  much  respected  and  intimate 
friend,  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham  Hall  in  England, 
whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  personally  known, 
for  many  years;  and  to  whom,  I  have  the  gratifying 
pleasure  to  add,  that  I  have  forwarded  the  portraits 
of  the  above  named  superior  animals. 

Many  and  great  advantages  to  the  community 
arise  from  such  liberal-minded  patriots,  for  such  I  am 
proud  to  add,  is  the  noble  possessor  of  Holkham.  in 
disseminating  useyii/ jji/arniah'on,  and  thus  benefiting 
every  nation  and  qvarter  of  the  globe! 

Permit  me  to  stale,  that  the  superior  breed  of  De 
vonshire  Cattle  on  Mr.  Coke's  domain  and  esliiles  in 
England,  have  been  increasing  for  many  years, 
through  his  example  and  superior  management. 

The  Devonshire  breed  possess  many  advantages, 
viz,  their  early  maturity,  and  aptitude  to  fatten — 
beef  of  a  superior  quality,  for  the  daUy  richness  of  milk, 
and  for  the  ijokc.  plough,  or  draught  not  Sifrpossed — 
and  rarely  or  seldom  equalled. 

I  witnessed  the  docility  and  good  training  of  the 
above  pair  of  oxen,  and  on  handling  them,  I  was 
adreeahly  surprised  to  meet  with  such  excellent  stock 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  beg  to  remain,  sir,  your  obd't  servant, 

JVew  York,  Jlpnl  9,  1831.  John  Fisher. 


ject. 


G  B.P. 


THE  WEEVIL. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  who 
appears  to  have  given  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  origin  and  habits  of  this  destructive  insect,  has 
written  a  very  sensible  essay  upon  the  subject  in  that 
paper,  from  which  the   following  facts  are  abstracted: 

1st.  That  when  the  grain  is  in  an  unripe,  soft, 
milky  state,  and  then  alone,  the  parent  fly  perforates 
its  upper  or  smaller  end, and  therein  deposites  the  egg. 
And  2d,  that  to  destroy  the  enemy,  to  kill  the  vivisic 
principle  of  the  egg,  the  grain  thus  impregnated  must 
be  secured  from  that  temperature,  necessary  to  pro- 
creation, which  nature  uncheated,  would  be  sure  to 
provide:  in  other  words,  that  you  must  exclude  the 
air  from  your  wheat.  A  few  of  our  readers,  we 
know,  are  already  aware  of  all  this,  and  they  conse- 
quently esteem  the  existence  of  the  weevil  as  a  mat- 
ter of  but  little  consequence,  so  far  as  regards  them- 
selves, since  they  have  found  it  not  very  difficult  to 
preserve  their  wheat,  unharmed,  from  its  ravages. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  our  farmers,  however, 
yet  unacquainted  with  the  propagation  of  the  insect 
and  the  means  of  interrupting  the  course  thereof,  have 
still,  year  after  year,  to  witness  and  lament  the  very 
serious  destruction  which  it  occasions  with  perfect 
impunity. 
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JVolice'  concerning  the  Garden  of  Fremont,  truns- 
lated  for  the  American  Journal  of  Science  from 
the  Annahs  de  I'Institiit  Horticole  de  Fromont.for 
April,  1820;  by  Jacob  Porter,  M.  D.  of  Plain- 
field,  Massachusetts. 

The  Garden  of  Fromont  contains  a  hundred  and 
thirty  arpenls  inclosed.  Situated  in  the  district  of 
TLis,  on  the  Fontainebleau  road,  six  leagues  from  Pa- 
ris, it  extends  from  the  great  road  to  the  Seine,  and 
overlooks  a  large  and  fertile  valley,  wliich  is  watered 
by  this  river,  in  front  of  the  forest  of  Stnart.  The 
ground,  for  two  thirds  of  its  extent,  descends  rapidly 
to  the  north.  All  the  upper  part  is  good  soil  for 
grain,  mellow  and  a  little  sandy.  At  a  Utile  depth 
is  found  the  plastic  clay,  Ijeneath  which  is  a  bed  of 
sand  or  marly  chalk,  in  which  lie  blocks  of  millstone. 
The  lower  part  is  good  soil  for  rye,  of  Utile  deptii, 
resting  on  a  bed  of  river  sand,  throngli  wliich  the 
waters  of  the  Seine  are  infiltrated  and  rise  when  the 
river  is  high.  This  alternate  and  freijuenl  motion  of 
the  subterranean  waters  supplies  a  little  the  dryness 
of  the  soil,  and  favors  the  growth  of  the  large  trees. 
Some  small  springs,  fcjrtunately  situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  garden,  are  suflicient  fur  the  purposes  of 
cultivation,  and  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  sce- 
nery. The  park  of  Fromont,  planted  only  twenty- 
one  years  since,  presents  fine  masses  of  trees  and 
shrubsof  every  description.  The  scenery  in  the  interior 
is  simple  and  natural.  The  external  views  are 
rich  and  extensive;  and,  as  the  inclusures  are  seen 
from  scarcely  any  point,  the  country  appears  to  far 
greater  advantage  from  the  garden  than  the  best 
drawings  can  represent  it.  One  may  observe  very 
considerable  masses  of  evergreens,  of  cedars  ol  Le- 
banon in  great  numbers  and  very  flourishi[ig;  and,  on 
the  downs  at  the  north,  near  the  manor,  is  a  very  fine 
specitnen  of  the  true  lareli  of  Carainania,  raised  from 
seeds  brought  to  France  by  the  naturalist  Olivier, 
who  describes  it  in  the  third  volume  of  his  travels  in 
the  Ottoman  empire,  Egypt  and  Persia.  This  fine 
cone-bearinsi-  tree  began  to  furnish  seeds  in  18-26,  by 
means  of  which  it  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

In  the  extensive  heath  grounds  have  been  collected 
all  the  families  of  vegetables,  Ihat  are  designated  in 
cultivation  under  the  general  name  of  heath  plants. 
These  grounds  have  been  laid  out  for  their  protection, 
and,  at  the  north,  some  large  masses  of  trees  are  des- 
tined to  serve  for  their  shelter,  and  the  surplus  wa- 
ters from  the  higher  grounds  are  conveniently  distri- 
buted by  means  of  tubes,  cocks,  streamlets  and  gut- 
ters, moistening  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  drop  by  drop, 
and  preserving  it,  almnst  without  the  aid  of  manual 
sprinklins,  in  a  state  of  constant  freshness.  It  is  in 
this  factitious  soil,  entirely  formed  by  art,  and  whose 
surface  is  estimaled  at  about  three  acres,  that  the 
mao'noUas,  azaleas,  andrumedas,  and  the  diflerent  ro- 
saceous ])liints  will  hereafter  flourish;  indeed,  they 
already  afford  a  rich  sujiply  of  seeds. 

Such  was  Fromont  le.ss  than  si.v  years  since,  when 
the  proprietor,  having  obtained,  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
that  leisure,  which  tiie  shepherd  of  Virgil  regretted 
to  have  known  so  late,  conceived  the  plan  of  making 
a  simple  garden  of  jileasure  a  special  monument  con- 
secrated to  the  studies  of  horticulture  and  botany; 
but  he  perceived  thai  sucli  an  enterprse,  in  the  hands 
of  an  individual,  could  not  be  sustained  and  prosper, 
except  by  its  own  products,  and  that  it  would  fail 
essentially,  unless  industry  should  ciune  in,  wilh  all 
its  activitv,  tu  the  aid  of  science,  which  might,  in  iis 
turn,  contribute  m  ihc  pmsperity  of  ihe  former.  An 
esiablishnicnl  of  industry  was  therefore  immediately 
founded,  ni.t  as  an  end  but  a  means,  as  the  most  solid 
and  iKcfssary  basis  of  that   edifice,  the  future   eleva- 

•  Although  lliisis  a  description  of  a  local  object,  il 
contains  muny  interesting  and  instructive  facts  and 
views,  which  are  of  general  application,  and  may  sui;- 
gestniany  useful  liints  to  Americans. —  £(i. 


lion  of  which  could  not  be  determined,  and  the  profi- 
table cultivation  of  duplicates  without  number,  is  be- 
coming the  honorable  means  and  the  best  guaranty  of 
the  indefinite  extension  of  the  scientific  collections. 

Greenhouses  were  constructed.  Their  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  they  present,  in  some  measure,  by 
their  extent,  their  conveniences  and  their  connection, 
the  appearance  of  a  hamlet,  vt'hose  roofs  are  all  glaz- 
ed. Their  length  is  about  two  thousand  feet;  and 
they  present  all  the  varieties  of  exposure,  that  ren- 
ders them  proper  for  every  kind  of  culture.  ^Vater 
is  brought  into  them  by  leaden  pipes,  and  distributed 
by  cocks,  that  pour  it  into  some  reservoirs  in  stone, 
in  lead  and  in  zinc,  placed  in  each  greenhouse,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  made  to  flow  in  one  of 
llie  divisions  only  or  in  all  the  divisions  at  once.  In 
this  way  it  may  be  readily  made  to  suit  the  tempera- 
ture of  each  greenhouse. 

These  diflerent  preparations  are  employed  for  the 
support  and  propagation  of  a  collection  of  vegetables, 
(many  of  which  are  still  rare  in  France,)  which 
amounts  already,  including  those  in  the  open  air,  to 
more  than  six  thousand  species  and  varieties.  Tlie 
number  of  duplicates  raised  in  pots  is  constantly 
kept  at  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The 
part  of  the  garden  devoted  to  heath  plants  is  consi- 
dered by  the  best  judges  as  the  most  complete  in  the 
environs  of  Paris.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  this  department  alone,  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  there«H'ere  raised  the  last  year,  under  glass 
frames,  forty  thousand  of  the  broadleaved  Kalniia, 
and  that  four  thousand  azaleas  are  arranged  in  pots 
for  the  grafting  ot  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  va- 
rieties, according  tu  the  method  of  baron  de  Tschou- 
dy.  This  kind  of  nursery  is  protected  from  the  sun 
and  the  winds  by  the  long  palisades  of  Thuyas,  and 
watered  by  numerous  furrows;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  happily  connected,  by  the  prolonged  contour 
of  its  evergreen  mass,  wilh  the  general  scenery  of 
the  park,  it  includes  within  itself  very  considerable 
resources,  of  which  the  nurserymen  and  florists,  both 
al  home  and  abroad,  who  come  hither  to  furnish 
themselves  with  assortments,  know  how  to  avail 
themselves. 

At  a  time  when  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  wood 
are  more  and  more  sensibly  felt;  when  some  writings 
of  distinguished  excellence  have  been  published  on 
ihe  necessity  and  the  means  of  arresting  this  constant- 
ly increasing  evil;  when  a  benevolent  individual  has 
come  forward  to  encourage  by  his  writings,  his  ex- 
ample, and  his  patriotic  liberality,  the  cultivation,  on 
a  large  scale,  of  the  best  resinous  trees;  when  a  grand 
company  embraces,  in  a  single  speculation,  the  clear- 
ing and  planting  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
acres,  it  would  be  a  lamentable  void,  in  the  estab- 
lishment at  Fromont,  not  to  furnish  the  first  elements 
of  this  grand  forest  plantation.  But,  far  from  incur- 
ring such  a  reproach,  we  have,  on  the  contrary, 
brought  forward  the  subject  and  treated  it  in  a  man- 
ner Iruilful  and  novel,  by  calling  the  attention  of  our 
planters  to  the  employment  of  precious  elements, 
which,  hitlierto  too  generally  unknown  or  underva- 
lued, have  never  been  introduced,  as  most  certainly 
they  might  be,  into  the  composition  of  our  territorial 
riches.  We  wish  to  speak  of  those  fine  forest  trees 
of  North  .\merica,  the  oaks,  walnuts,  ashes,  maples 
and  pines,  which  our  colleague,  M.  Andre  Michaux, 
has  described  in  a  work,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  planters:  trees,  whose  various  qualities  might 
be  brought  under  tribute  in  forming  a  good  system  ut 
plantations  and  in  the  regoneration  of  our  forests,  as 
reasun  and  observation,  connected  with  elevated  thei>- 
rit'S  (if  physics  and  agriculture,  already  point  out. 

The  summary  ideas,  that  we  have  offered  to  the 
public  on  so  iin|X)rtant  a  subject,  and  that  were  at 
butliim  nothing  more  than  a  corollary  and  application 
of  the  principles  of  cultivation  and  increase,  are  now, 
in  some  measure,  brought  furward  and  experimeiiled 
upon  in  our  own  soil  by  some  preparatory  labors,  the 
importance   of  which   has  been   duly  appreciated  by 


enlightened  persons,  who  have  honored  us  wilh  their 
visits,  as  well  as  by  our  correspondents.  Innumera- 
ble seeds  received  from  North  America  have  begun 
to  germinate  in  the  soil  of  Fromont,  and  will  permit 
observers  to  judge  what  great  advantages,  at  the 
least  expense  and  by  repeated  trials  at  different  times 
as  well  as  in  different  places,  the  mixture  of  the  best 
forest  species  of  America  with  our  indigenous  species 
would  present  in  the  primitive  formation  of  large 
masses  of  wood.  This  inquiry  is  so  important,  the 
grounds,  on  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  make 
trials  respecting  it,  are  so  extensive,  the  direction  of 
the  public  mind  in  regard  to  plantations  is  becoming 
so  decided,  finally,  the  number  of  enlightened  men, 
devoted  and  liberal,  is  so  great  in  our  beloved  coun- 
try, that,  in  order  to  favor  and  multiply  experiments 
of  this  kind,  our  intention  is  to  take  as  models,  in 
this  part  of  our  labors,  the  grand  nurseries  of  Scot- 
land, which  furnish  to  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  continent  of  the  north  the  plants  of  forest 
trees  in  millions,  at  prices,  that  would  seem  compara- 
tively trifling,  and  that  persevering  industry  in  their 
cultivation  can  alone  explain;  for  it  is  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  especially  in  Scotland  that  we  must  look  for 
the  finest  and  most  useful  examples  of  most  horticul- 
tural establishments.  And  what  interest  have  we 
but  to  do  it?  The  bottom  lands  in  France,  whether 
belonging  to  individuals  or  the  public,  that  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  planted  with  wood,  may  be  reck- 
oned at  millions  of  acres.  It  is,  therefore,  by  mil- 
lions that  we  must  offer  to  proprietors  and  put  into 
their  hands,  with  instructions  and  conditions  alike 
encouraging,  the  plants  of  all  the  trees,  that  are  pro- 
per for  adorning  and  making  useful  the  places  novir 
wild  and  unproductive;  sustained  by  public  patronage 
the  garden  of  Fromont  will  be  able  to  effect  this. 
We  attach  to  this  part  of  our  enterprise  an  impor- 
tance proportioned  to  its  high  utility,  and  we  are  so 
much  the  more  encouraged  in  it,  as  we  shall  be  guid- 
ed by  the  talents  and  experience  of  our  colleague,  M. 
Andre  Michaux,  whose  observations  and  works  we 
shall  often  have  occasion  to  cite.  It  is  well  known 
that  it  was  not  as  a  botanist  merely  that  he  studied 
the  vegetables  of  North  America,  but  that  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  observe  and  describe  their  specific 
qualities  and  economical  uses.  With  his  name  and 
his  efforts  are  connected  all  the  essays  made  ii> 
France  and  in  Germany  for  the  naturalizing  in  Eu- 
rope of  American  trees.  It  is  to  him  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  United  States  themselves  have  begun 
to  owe  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  their  own 
riches;  and  his  benevolent  co-operation  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  recommend  to  public  interest  the  exotic  part 
of  the  forest  establishment,  that  we  propose  to  form. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  furnish  proprietors  wilh 
new  sources  of  wealth  and  enjoyment;  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  taught  how  to  use  them.  In  an 
address  delivered  at  Ihe  last  public  sitting  of  a  socie- 
ty that  has  been  obliged  to  suspend  its  useful  labors, 
we  attempted  to  show  of  what  importance  horticul- 
ture is  to  every  one,  and  would  be  to  us,  such  as  has 
been  conceived,  brought  forward  and  practised  before 
us,  an  enlightened  and  liberal  nation,  and  what 
would  be  the  advantages  of  its  union  with  the  kin- 
dred sciences;  that  is  to  say,  of  practice  with  obser- 
vation, of  labor  with  study,  of  intelligence  with  in- 
dustry. Soon  afterwards  we  had  the  happiness  to 
see  formed  a  Horticultural  Society,  similar  to  those 
of  England.  It  shed  around  a  sudden  light;  iiS 
utility  was  understood;  the  object  of  its  labors  was 
appreciated,  and  new  ideas  gave  it  favor.  We  are 
hapi>y  this  day  to  connect  our  institution  with  such 
favorable  circumstances,  and  to  meet  new  wants, 
which  are  most  sensibly  felt.  We  will  concur  with 
all  our  power  and  all  our  devotedness  to  diffuse,  for 
the  benefit  of  proprietors,  instruction  among  laborers; 
lo  inspire,  for  the  benefit  of  laborers,  the  taste  for 
cultivation  among  proprietors.  This  taste  is  the  most 
natural  to  man,  the  best  adapted  lo  interest  him;  il  is 
that,  which  connects  itself  most  happily  with  serious 
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ideas  by  what  it  lias  of  reality,  with  virtuous  plea- 
sures by  what  it  has  delightful  and  pure.  There  is 
certainly  no  lack  of  materials  fur  horticulture.  Ve- 
getable matter,  in  its  application  to  the  wants  of  man, 
is  the  theatre  iin  which  are  displayed  two  equally  useful 
branches  of  industry,  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
These  two  branches,  so  nearly  related  to  each  other, are 
enlightened,  in  their  parallel  progress,  by  a  series  of 
general  ideas,  equally  applicable  to  both.  But  agri- 
culture operates  only  on  large  masses;  its  labors  are 
e.Mended,  but  uniform  as  the  plains  it  cultivates;  and 
its  meditations,  serious  and  peaceful,  still  leave  much 
leisure  to  our  minds.  Horticulture,  on  the  contrary, 
upon  a  theatre  less  vast,  occupies  and  charms  us  by 
tlie  elements,  that  it  employs,  the  processes,  that  it 
invents,  the  experiments  that  it  undertakes,  the  suc- 
cess, that  it  obtains.  Its  attractive  studies  are  con- 
stantly animated  and  sustained  by  variety  and  in- 
terest; and  w'hen  it  has,  like  agriculture,  loaded  us 
with  real  blessings,  its  cheering  pictures  come  once 
more  to  embellish  our  dreams,  while  the  laborer  fa- 
tigued finds  only  heavy  slumbers  on  a  glebe  too  often 
tebellious.  Soulange  Bodin. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
EXPERIIVIENT  IN  TREES. 

Mr.  Goodsell, — It  is  often  said,  and  in  many 
cases  very  justly,  no  doubt,  that  men  fond  of  experi- 
ments, as  well  from  mere  curiosity  or  inquisitiveness, 
without  any  definite  object,  as  when  seeking  know- 
ledge for  useful  purposes,  that  the  experimenter  is  in 
too  much  haste  to  announce  the  results.  That  I  am 
always  free  from  this  error,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say, 
as  that  point  will  be  left  to  the  ultimate  decision  of 
others.  I  have  been  always  fond  of  experiments,  to 
which  a  large  portion  of  my  time  and  means  liave 
been  devoted,  even  from  infancy,  in  which  1  am  very 
sure  that  something  has  been  learnt,  by  experience. 
That  the  experience  of  one  man  is  not  that  of  another, 
is  one  of  those  things  learnt;  as  also,  that,  in  most 
knowledges  acquired  by  experiment,  the  benefit  is  ge- 
nerally seized  by  others.  This  remark,  however,  has 
no  relation  to  such  cases  as  the  one  I  am  about  to 
state  to  you,  but  -has  both  a  prospective  and  retros- 
pective bearing,  as  will  be  seen  by-and-by. 

But  to  the  point — the  experiment  which  I  feel 
bound  to  communicate,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  in 
your  number  14,  on  the  "Grdb,  or  Peach  Borer." 
Two  years  ago  last  August— almost  three  years,  re- 
member— 1  discovered  that  some  favorite  fruit  trees  in 
my  garden,  were  sadly  affected  by  the  attacks  of  the 
borer,  his  chips  and  excrement,  lying  in  heaps  like 
saw-dust,  around  the  stem  of  each,  on  the  ground. 
On  examination,  I  found  that  the  wood  of  the  tree,  of 
an  early  and  uncommonly  fine  sweet  apple,  was  near- 
ly eaten  off,  and  its  weakness  could  be  perceived  by 
the  hands.,giving  the  tree  a  waving  motion.  The 
tree,  I  considered  past  recovery,  and  now  for  an  ex- 
periment on  the  borers. 

The  sun  shown  very  hot,  at  mid-day.  I  cut  open 
the  holes  through  the  bark,  and  ran  in  a  sharp  pointed 
pocket-knife  blade  of  two  inches  in  length,  and  could 
turn  it,  horizontally,  quite  round.  Above,  the  wood 
seemed  to  be  very  rough  and  full  of  holes.  The  tree 
had  been. bearing  but  two  or  three  years,  and  these 
particulars  will  show  how  desperate  the  case  was. 
The  fruit  fell  off,  the  leaves  were  all  rolled  up,  many 
of  them  almost  dry,  and  all  of  them  shrivelled,  as  if 
dying  for  sap.  1  knew  that  oil  would  instantly  kill 
a  great  many  insects,  worms,  &c.,  having  tried  it 
upon  all  that  had  fallen  in  my  way;  then  why  not 
now?* 

*  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  if  oil  will  so  instantly 
kill  these  progenies  the  progenitors  be  not  repelled  by 
Its  effluvia,  while  seeking  places  for  the  deposite  of  their 
seeds.  Instinct,  at  all  events,  has  much  more  of  saga- 
city in  it,  as  to  its  "likes  and  dislikes,"  as  Gen.  Jack- 
son says,  or  its  appetites  and  aversions,  than  we  are  apt 
to  imagine. 


Taking  the  lamp-feeder,  and  a  little  crooked  tin 
tube,  I  filled  the  whole  cavity  with  oil,  and  in  a  few 
moments  pulled  out  several  dead  borers.  I  left  it 
full,  and  stopped  the  holes  up  with  earth,  and  to 
make  the  story  as  short  as  possible,  continued  to  pour 
in  oil  occasionally,  common  lamp  oil,  till  the  orifices 
were  closed,  by  the  growth  of  the  tree,  in  the  second 
summer.  I  supported  the  tree  by  a  slrong  stake  and 
fastenings  of  bark — it  soon  assumed  an  unusually 
health)'  and  vigorous  appearance,  put  out  new  leaves, 
blossomed  in  autumn,  and  had  apples  as  large  as 
onion  balls,  of  the  second  growth  that  year,  ll  con- 
tinues to  grow  admirably,  a  perfectly  healthy,  beauti- 
ful tree,  fruitful  each  year. 

This  I  know,  is  a  long  story  about  one  tree,  but  it 
is  the  tale  of  all  my  fruit  trees  of  a  large  garden,  ex- 
cept that  I  may  add,  that  I  every  year,  in  spring  and 
midsummer,  continue  to  apply  some  oil  to  the  bark  of 
the  stem,  say  for  one  foot  above  the  ground,  and  that 
none  of  them  have  since  been  attacked  by  the  borer. 
T/ie  oil  does  not  injure  the  tree.  I  have  applied  it  to 
the  peach,  pear,  apple,  plum,  cherry,  quince,  and  to 
my  dwarf  apple  trees,  and  with  perfect  success.  The 
result  has  been  shown,  and  told  to  hundreds  of  per- 
sons, and  perhaps  it  may  be  time  to  publish  it,  of 
which  you  are  to  judge.  H.  G.  Spafford. 

Lansingbiirgh,  JV.  Y.  Jlpril  16, 183 1. 
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(From  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.) 
ART  OF  BREWING. 

Beer  is  the  wine  of  grain.  Malt  is  usually  made 
of  barley.  The  grain  is  steeped  for  two  or  three 
days  in  water,  until  it  swells,  becomes  somewhat  ten- 
der, and  tinges  the  water  of  a  bright  reddish  brown 
colour.  The  water  being  then  drained  away,  the 
barley  is  spread  about  two  feet  thick  upon  a  floor, 
where  it  heats  spontaneously,  and  begins  to  grow,  by 
first  shooting  out  the  radicle.  In  this  state  the  ger- 
mination is  stopped  by  spreading  it  thinner,  and  turn- 
it  over  for  two  days,  after  which  it  is  again  made  into 
a  heap,  and  suffered  to  become  sensibly  hot,  which 
usually  happens  in  little  more  than  a  day.  Lastly, 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  kiln,  where,  by  a  gradual  and 
low  heat,  it  is  rendered  dry  and  crisp.  This  is  malt; 
and  its  qualities  differ  according  as  it  is  more  or  less 
soaked,  drained,  germinated,  dried,  and  baked.  In 
this,  as  in  other  manufactories,  the  intelligent  opera- 
tors often  make  a  mystery  of  their  processes  from 
views  of  profit;  and  others  pretend  to  peculiar  se- 
crets who  really  possess  none. 

Indian  corn,  and  probably  all  large  grain,  requires 
to  be  suffered  to  grow  into  the  blade,  as  well  as  root, 
before  it  is  fit  to  be  made  into  malt.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  buried  about  two  or  three  inches  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  loose  earth;  and  in  ten  or 
twelve  days  it  springs  up.  In  this  state  it  is  taken 
up  and  washed,  or  fanned,  to  clear  it  from  its  dirt; 
and  then  dried  in  the  kiln  for  use. 

Barley,  by  being  converted  into  malt,  becomes  one- 
fifth  lighter,  or  20  percent;  12  of  which  are  owing 
to  kiln-drying,  one-fifth  are  carried  off  by  the  steep- 
water,  three  dissipated  on  the  floor,  three  loss  in 
cleaning  the  roots,  and  five  waste  or  loss. 

The  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  malt  is  exposed 
in  this  process,  gradually  changes  its  colour  from 
very  pale  to  actual  blackness,  as  it  simply  driis  it,  or 
converts  it  to  charcoal. 

The  colour  of  the  malt  not  only  affects  the  colour 
of  the  liquor  brewed  from  it;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  chemical  operation,  of  the  heat  applied,  on  the 
principles  that  are  developed  in  the  grain  during  the 
process  of  malting,  materially  alters  the  quality  of 
the  beer,  especially  with  regard  to  the  properties  of 
becoming  fit  for  drinking  and  growing  fine. 

Beer  is  made  from  malt  previously  ground,  or  cut 
to  pieces  by  a  mill.    This  is  placed  in  a   tun,  or  tub 


with  a  false  bottom;  hot  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and 
the  whole  stirred  about  with  a  proper  instrument. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  in  this  operation,  called 
mashing,  must  not  be  equal  to  boiling;  tor,  in  that 
case,  the  malt  would  be  converted  into  a  paste,  from 
which  the  impregnated  w^ater  could  not  be  separated. 
This  is  called  setting.  After  the  infusion  has  remained 
for  some  time  upon  the  malt,  it  is  drawn  off,  and  is 
then  distinguished  by  the  name  of  sweet  wort.  By 
one  or  more  subsequent  infusions  of  water,  a  quantity 
of  weaker  wort  is  made,  which  is  cither  added  to  the 
foregoing,  or  kept  apart,  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  operator.  The  wort  is  then  boiled  with  hops, 
which  gives  it  an  aromatic  bitter  taste,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  render  it  less  liable  to  be  spoiled  in  keeping; 
after  which  it  is  cooled  in  shallow  vessels,  and  suf- 
fered to  ferment,  with  the  addition  of  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  yeast.  The  fermented  liquor  is  beer;  and 
dili'ers  greatly  in  its  quality,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  grain,  the  malting,  the  mashing,  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  the  hops  and  the  yeast,  the  purity  or 
admixtures  of  the  water  made  use  of,  the  tempera- 
ture and  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  &c. 

Beside  the  various  qualities  of  inalt  liquors  of  a 
similar  kind,  there  are  certain  leading  features  by 
which  they  are  distinguished,  and  classed  under  dif- 
ferent names,  and  to  produce  which,  different  modes 
of  management  must  be  pursued.  The  principal 
distinctions  are  into  beer  properly  so  called;  ale;  table 
or  small  beer;  and  porter,  which  is  commonly  termed 
beer  in  London.  Beer  is  a  strong,  fine,  and  thin  li- 
quor; the  greater  part  of  the  mucilage  having  been 
separated  by  boiling  the  wort  longer  than  for  ale,  and 
carrying  the  fermentation  farther,  so  as  to  convert  the 
saccharine  matter  into  alcohol.  Ale  is  of  a  more  si- 
rupy  consistence,  and  sweeter  taste;  more  of  the 
mucilage  being  retained  in  it,  and  the  fermentation 
not  having  been  carried  so  far  as  to  decompose  all 
the  sugar.  Small  beer,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a 
weaker  liquor;  and  is  made,  either  by  adding  a  large 
portion  of  water  to  the  malt,  or  by  mashino-  with  a 
fresh  quantity  of  water  what  is  left  after  the  beer  or 
ale  wort  is  drawn  off.  Porter  was  probably  made 
originally  from  very  high  dried  malt;  but  it  is  said, 
that  its  peculiar  flavour  cannot  be  imparted  by  malt 
and  hops  alone. 

Mr.  Brande  obtained  the  following  quantities  of 
alcohol  from  100  parts  of  different  species  of  beers. 
Burton  ale,  8.88,  Edinburg  ale,  6.2,  Dorchester  ale, 
5.56;  the  average  being  =  6.87.  Brown  stout,  6.8, 
London  porter  (average)  4.2,  London  small  beer 
(average)  1.28. 

As  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  brewers 
were  forbid  to  mix  sugar,  honey,  Guinea  pepper,  es- 
sentia bina,  cocculus  indicus,  or  any  other  unwhole- 
some ingredient,  in  beer,  under  a  certain  penalty; 
from  which  we  may  infer,  that  such  at  least  was  the 
practice  of  some,  and  writers,  who  profess  to  discuss 
the  secrets  of  the  trade,  mention  most  of  these,  and 
some  other  articles,  as  essentially  necessary.  The 
essentia  bina  is  sugar  boiled  down  to  a  dark  color,  and 
empyreumatic  flavour.  Broom  tops,  wormwood,  and 
other  bitter  plants,  were  formerly  used  to  render  beer 
fit  for  keeping,  before  hops  were  introduced  into  this 
country,  but  are  now  prohibited  to  be  used  in  beer 
made  for  sale. 

By  the  present  law  of  this  country,  nothing  is  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  the  composition  of  beer,  except 
malt  and  hops.  Quassia  and  wormwood  are  often 
fraudulently  introduced;  both  of  which  are  easily  dis- 
coverable by  their  nauseous  bitter  taste.  They  form 
a  beer  which  does  not  preserve  so  well  as  hop  beer. 
Sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  and  salt,  are  of len  added  by 
the  publicans,  under  the  name  of  beer  headins^ ,  to 
impart  a  frothing  property  to  beer,  when  it  is  poured 
out  of  one  vessel  into  another.  Molasses  and  extract 
of  gentian  root  are  added  with  the  same  view.  Cap- 
sicum, grains  of  paradise,  ginger  root,  coriander  seed, 
and  orange  peel,  are  also  employed  to  give  pungency 
and  flavour  to  weak  or  bad  beer.     The  following  is  a 
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list  of  some  of  the  unlawful  substances  seized  at  dif- 
ferent breweries,  and  brewers'  druggists'  laboratories, 
in  London,  as  copied  from  the  minutes  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  house   of  commons.     Cocculus  indicus 
multum,  (an  extract  of  tlie   cocculus.)  colouring,  ho- 
ney, hartshorn  sliavings,  Spanish  juice,  orange  pow- 
der,ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  quassia,  liijuorice, cara- 
way seeds,  copperas,  capsicum,  mixed   drugs.     Sul- 
phuric acid  is  very  frequently   added   to  bring  beer 
forward,  CT  mal<e  it   hard,  giving  new  beer   instantly 
the  tasle  of  what   is   18   numtlis  old.     According  to 
Mr.  Accum,  the  present  e/i(ii'e   beer  of  the   London 
brewer  is  composed  of  all  the  waste  and  spoiled  beer 
of  the  publicans,  the  buttonjs   of  butts,  the  leavings 
of  the  pots,  the  drippings  of  the  machines  for  draw- 
ing the  beer,  the   remnants  of  beei   that  lay   in  the 
leaden  pipes  of  the  brewery,  with  a  portion  of  brown 
stout,  bottling  beer,  and   mild   beer.     He   says   that 
opium,  tobacco,  nux  vomica,  and   extract  of  poppies, 
have  been  likewise  used  to  adulterate  beer.     By  eva- 
porating  a  portion    of  beer   to  dryness,  and  igniting 
the  residuum  with   chlorate  of   potash,  the  iron  of 
the  copperas  will  be  procured   in  an   insoluble  oxide. 
Muriate  of  barytes  will  throw  down  an  abundant  pre- 
cipitate from  beer  contaminated  with   sulphuric  acid 
or   copperas;    which    precipitate   may    be   collected, 
dried,  and  ignited.     It  will  be  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 
Beer  appears  to  have  been  of  ancient  use,  as  Taci- 
tus mentions   it  among  the   Germans,  and  has  been 
usually  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  north- 
ern nations;  but  the  ancient  Egyptians,  whose  coun- 
try was  not  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  had 
also  contrived  this  substitute  for  wine;  and  Mr.  Park 
has  found  the  art  of  making  malt,  and  brewing  from 
it  very  good  beer,  among  the  negroes  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa. 

LUPULIN. 

This  name  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Ives,  not  to  any 
distinct  principle  extracted  by  chemical  means,  but 
to  an  impalpable  yellow  powder,  in  which  he  believes 
the  virtue  of  the  hop  to  reside,  and  which  may  be 
obtained  by  beating  and  sifting  hops,  of  the  kind 
tised  in  brewing.  It  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  fe- 
male plant,  and  is  probably  secreted  by  the  necta- 
ries. In  preserving  beer  from  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, and  in  communicating  an  agreeable  flavour  to  it, 
lupulin  was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  ten  times  its 
weight  of  hop  leaves.  It  is  itself  a  compound  sub- 
stance, consisting  of  tan,  extract  a  bitter  principle, 
wax,  resin,  and  lignin.  If  analysed  by  the  methods 
of  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
an  ingredient  might  be  discovered,  in  the  hop,  of  an 
alkalin  nature,  in  which  its  narcotic  virtue  would  be 
found  to  reside. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

KEEPING  POTATOES. 

Amongst  all  the  discoveries  for  keeping  potatoes 
for  summer  use,  we  believe  there  is  no  way  more  ef- 
fectual than  to  take  out  the  eye  or  bud  with  a  knife, 
or  some  sharp  instrument.  This  not  only  renders  the 
potato  more  valuable  for  keeping,  but  is  a  matter  of 
economy  with  the  farmer;  for  it  he  will  prepare  a 
knife  for  the  purpose,  which  he  can  do  by  bendino- 
the  point  of  a  common  case-knife,  and  grinding  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  eye  can  be  scooped  out  wilh- 
out  cutting  deep  into  the  potato,  the  eyes  so  scooped 
out  will  plant  as  much  ground  as  the  potatoes  would 
if  planted  with  them;  and  it  is  alFirmod  by  many 
who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  that  they  are  equally 
productive.  Thus  the  valuable  part  of  the  potato 
may  be  saved  for  family  u.se,  or  boiled  and  given  to 
stock,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  require  a  little 
extra  feeding.  When  boiled,  mashed  and  mixed 
with  milk,  and  fed  to  calves,  tiiey  have  a  very  good 
effect,  and  if  a  little  meal  is  also  mixed  with  them, 
calves  may  be  fed  cheaper  and  equally  aa  well  as 
when  fed  on  uiilk  alone. 


CULTIVATION  OF  BEES  IN  CITIES. 
We  have  received  a  small  work  of  upwards  of 
100  pages  12  mo.  entitled  "An  Essay  on  the  prac- 
ticabilily  of  cultivating  the  Honey  Bee  in  Maritime 
Twvn3  and  Cities,  as  a  source  of  Donuslie  Economy 
and  Profit.  By  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D.  Boston, 
Perkins  and  Marvin.     New  York,  J.  Leavitt." 

There  is  probably  no  object  of  culture,  no  branch 
of  rural  economy  which  has  given  rise  to  more  obser- 
vation, discussion,  theories  and  experiments  than  that 
which  this  treatise  embraces.  There  have  been,  per- 
haps, as  many  works  published  on  bees  as  there  are 
insects  in  a  populous  hive.  Still  the  secrets  of  their 
domicile  and  work  shops  have  not  been  fully  disclos- 
ed, for  this  among  other  valid  reasons — the  operators 
will  admit  no  lookers  on  to  view  their  manufactory. 
The  moment  we  throw  light  on  their  proceedings 
their  labors  are  suspended.  We  see  only  what  they 
have  done,  but  how  they  performed  their  miracles  is 
a  mystery  we  lack  means  of  developing. 

It  happily  ha])pens,  however,  that  we  can  derive 
advantage  from  the  labors  of  these  tiny  architects 
without  penetrating  the  mysteries  of  their  craft.  The 
practical  part  of  this  branch  of  economy  is  simple, 
and  a  little  plain  common-sense,  together  with  a  few 
rules  of  easy  comprehension,  to  be  obtained  from 
Thacher's,  Smith's,  and  other  similar  treatises,  will 
enable  any  person  of  the  most  moderate  capacity,  a 
good  stock  of  bees  to  begin  with,  one  of  Dr.  Thach- 
er's hives  and  a  quiet  corner  to  place  it  in,  to  furnish 
himself  and  family  with  an  article  of  food  which  is 
as  wholesome  as  it  is  delicious,  and  whose  value  in 
medicine  and  the  arts,  but  few  people  have  properly 
appreciated. 

With  regard  to  making  citizens  of  bees,  we  can 
only  say,  try  and  see.  Experiments  must  decide, 
and  we  believe,  so  far  as  trial  has  been  made,  success 
has  been  the  result.  Dr.  Smith  says,  (p.  10,  of  his 
Treatise,) 

'•Several  mistaken  writers  agree  in  remarking, 
that  in  foraging,  bees  rarely  go  more  than  a  mile,  or 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  home;  this,  my  own  experi- 
ence proves  to  be  otherwise.  On  an  island  in  Boston 
harbor  is  a  hive  of  bees,  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
whose  range  cannot  be  less  than  three  and  four  miles, 
in  order  to  procure  their  full  store.  The  island  on 
which  they  are  located  has  but  few  flowers  at  any 
time,  and  on  the  whole,  presents,  to  the  apiarian,  a 
forbidding  aspect.  Notwithstanding  these  discourag- 
ing circumstances,  the  quantity  of  honey,  from  sea- 
son to  season,  has  been  unexpectedly  large,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  procured  from  neighboring  islands' 
as  well  as  the  main  land.  The  nearest  island,  is  one 
mile:  on  another,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
honey  bees  have  been  observed,  in  great  plenty,  when 
the  white  clover  is  in  blossom.  Indeed,  a  farmer  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  repeatedly  seen  them  arrive 
and  depart  for  the  island  on  which  they  so  unex- 
pectedly thrive.  Hull,  a  small  town,  is  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  and  Quincy  about  four, — from 
each  of  which  places,  judging  from  the  numbers  of 
returning  bees,  over  the  broad  expanse  of  water  hea- 
vily laden  with  farina  and  honey,  their  burdens  must 
have  been  brought. 

••This  relation  at  least  shows  that  when  obliged 
by  necessity,  bees  travel  to  considerable  distances, — 
and  also  proves,  that  in  cities,  provided  there  were 
no  llowers  for  them  to  visit,  they  would  go  in  search 
of  them  in  the  environs.  But  all  cities  have  gardens, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  such  extent,  in  Boston,  par- 
ticularly, that,  unaided  by  the  millions  of  flowers, 
flourishing  under  every  window,  or  springing  up  on 
the  borders  of  the  beautiful  common,  in  my  ojiinion, 
they  would  sustain,  alone,  a  large  number  of  hives. 
Again,  there  are  an  immenBe  number  of  trees,  in  all 
cities,  by  the  public  walks,  and  in  the  grounds  of  all 
valuable  estates,  and  in  suflicient  abundance  too,  to 
sustain,  without  cultivated  gardens,  hives  bnough  to 
supply  a  portion  of  the  population  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  honey. 


"But  when  the  trees  exhaling  sweet  dews,  the 
shrubbery,  the  flower  gardens  and  the  thousands  of 
flower  pots,  yielding  a  rich  jierfume,  are  taken  into 
consideration,  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  paved  city 
oflfers  no  objections  to  the  successful  and  profitable  cul- 
tivation of  the  honey-bee.  If  any  demonstration  is 
required,  it  need  only  be  said  that  I  have  repeatedly 
exhibited  a  glass  hive,  containing  over  one  hundred 
pounds,  which  was  made  in  the  heart  of  Boston,  in  a 
few  summer  weeks." 

With  regard  to  giving  bees  the  privilege  of  tenant- 
ing the  attic  lofts  of  our  mansion  houses,  &c.  we  are 
not  prepared  to  ofi"er  an  opinion.  To  say  nothing  of 
their  intruding  upon  the  prescriptive  privileges  of  the 
poets'  apartment,  we  should  be  apprehensive  that 
quarrels  might  ensne  between  two  classes  of  animals 
proverbially  irritable.  The  battles  of  the  bees  and  the 
bards,  though  done  into  metre  by  Christopher  Cockloft 
Esq.  would  never  rival  that  of  the '•Cranes  and  the 
Pigmies,"  and  would  produce  nothing  better  than  cer- 
tain superfluous  miseries  of  life,  and  a  plentiful  lack 
of  laurels  to  the  luckless  combatants.  Setting  aside 
evils  of  this  kind,  the  plan  a|ipears  to  possess  advan- 
tages for  some  situations,  too  obvious  to  need  explana- 
tion or  comment. — JV.  E.  Farmer. 


IVEISCIILI.  ANXIOUS. 


(From  the  Journal  of  Health.) 
THE  PASSIONS  OF  INFANCY. 
Let  not  the  reader  be  surprised  at  the  expression, 
"the  passions  of  infancy."  Many  of  the  passions, 
it  is  true,  have  at  this  early  period,  no  existence, 
while  others  may  be  said  to  be  yet  in  the  bud;  ne- 
vertheless, even  in  the  cradle,  fear,  anger,  and  re- 
sentment, display  themselves,  oftentimes  to  a  very 
great  extent,  producing  present  injury  to  the  little 
beings  by  whom  they  are  exhibited,  and  if  not  com- 
batted  promptly  and  judiciously,  taking  such  deep 
root  as  to  be  with  difficulty  eradicated  or  even  con- 
trolled in  after  life.  The  proper  moral  education  of 
infants  is  a  subject  not  exactly  within  our  province; 
we  have  merely  introduced  the  subject  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  few  observations  on  the  influence 
which  the  indulgence  of  these  passions  has  upon  the 
health  of  young  children.  Crying,  screaming,  and 
various  motions  of  the  limbs  and  body,  are  the  means 
by  which  the  passions  of  fear  and  anger  are  exi)ressed 
during  infancy.  Children,  it  is  true,  frequently  cry 
from  pain  or  uneasiness,  while  not  unl'requently  their 
cries  would  appear  to  be  excited  by  a  kind  of  instinc- 
tive impulse,  there  being  no  other  cause  to  which, ap- 
parently, they  can  be  attributed.  Many  authors  have 
indeed  conceived  it  improper  to  prevent,  in  any  case, 
the  crying  of  infants,  unless  it  proceed  from  absolute 
pain  or  sickness;  they  believe  that,  during  this  pe- 
riod of  life,  frequent  fits  of  crying  are  useful,  by  ex- 
panding the  chest,  developing  the  lungs,  and  calling 
into  exercise  the  muscles  of  respiration.  That,  to  a 
certain  extent,  these  eflTects  are  produced  by  the  cry- 
ing of  infants,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  crying  is  very  common  in  infants  during  health, 
and  when  properly  nursed;  nor  that  allowing  them 
frequent  indulgence  in  it  has  any  salutary  effect;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  common  observaticju,  that  the 
fretful  and  peevish  children  seldom  thrive  well. 
When  from  any  cause,  whether  improper  fiKid  or 
clothing,  pain  or  passion,  an  infant  is  thrown  into  fre- 
quent fits  of  crying,  particularly  when  these  fits  are 
violent  and  long-continued,  as  is  generally  the  case 
when  they  are  excited  by  fear  or  anger,  their  eflfects 
are  often  very  serious.  The  undue  amount  of  blood 
which  they  determine  to  the  brain,  not  unfrequently 
produces  an  injury  of  this  organ,  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  dropsy  in  the  head,  or  giving  rise  to  convul- 
sions of  various  kinds.  Hence  the  importance  of 
avoding  every  cause  capable  of  exciting  these  violent 
paroxysms  of  crying,  or  when  they  have  been  ex- 
cited, of  endeavouring  quickly    to  calm    them,  by 
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walking  the  inl'ant  about,  or  attracting  its  attention  by 
some  object  calculated  to  amuse.     Tno  means,  howe- 
ver,  whicii   are   I'reijuenlly    resorted   to,  to   stop   the 
cries  of  infants,  are   strongly  to  be   reprobated.     The 
first  is,  applying  it  immediately  to  the  breast,  or  forc- 
ing into  its  stomach  willi  tlie  spoon  a  quantity  of  food. 
This  may  quiet  the  child,  and  even  cause  it  to  sleep, 
but  it  almost  always  has  the  efl'ect  of  overloading  the 
stomach,  and   of  inducing   sickness,  colicky  pains,  or 
other  mischief.     The  other  means  tu  which  we  have 
alluded,  is   the  use  of  laudanum,   paregoric,  or  other 
opiates;  this,   if  frequenily    repeated,   never   fails    to 
destroy    the  powers    of    the    slomacb,    tu    ret.Trd    the 
growth  and  development  of  the  body,  and    tu   induce 
a  general  condition  of  the  syslem   altogether  adverse 
to  the  health  and    life  of  the    child.     Quieting   drops 
as  they  are   termed,  carminatives,  cordials,  or  ano- 
dynes, should  never  be  given  to  an  infant  duringa  slate 
of  health.     The   only   composing    means   which    art 
may  at  any  lime  be  allowed   to  employ,  are   gentle 
motion,  and  llie  soft  and  soothing  lullaby  of  the  nurse. 
— In  children,  even  at  a  very  early  period,  a  kind  of 
cheerfulness  of  disposition  may  be  excited  by  various 
innocent  means,  and  this  probably   is  the  very   best 
manner  of  avoiding  these  repealed  and  violent  spells 
of  crying,  from    which  injury   is  to  be   anticipated. 
Infants,  when  kept  free   from   filth,  and  every  cause 
of  uneasiness,  when  loosely  clad,  sheltered  from  cold, 
and  allowed    their  proper   amount  of  rest,  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  cheerlulness — an  inclination  which  is 
further  promoted  by  gentle  exercise   in   the   arms   of 
the  nurse;  by  the  cheerful  countenance   and  tender 
caresses  of  the   mother;  by  the   many  objects   which 
attract  its  attention  in  the  open  air  during  the  warmer 
seasons  of  tlie  year;  as  well   as   by  the   simple   and 
cheerful  songs  of  the  nursery.     The   mother  who  is 
herself  of  an  amiable  and   cheerful  disposition,  must 
perform  illy  her  duties  as  a  nurse,  or  she  would  never 
liave  cause  to  complain   that  her  time  is  wholly  oc- 
cupied  during    the    day,   and  her   rest    disturbed   at 
night,  by  the  cries  of  a  fretful  infant. 


NEWLY  DISCOVERED  ANLMAL; 

"OR,  THE  HYDRA  OF  THE    ANCILNTS  NOT  FABULOUS." 

The  following  account  of  a  paper  read  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Society,  will,  we  are  certain, 
be  read  with  much  interest  and  surprise.  In  truth,  it 
almost  realises  the  fabled  hydra  of  the  ancients: — Mr. 
J.  Frost  in  the  chair.  After  the  routine  business.  Dr. 
James  Rawlins  Johnson  read  his  jiaper  on  the  Plana- 
ria  torva.  The  learned  Doctor  slated  that  his  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  these  singular  animals,  by  ob- 
serving parts  wanting  in  some,  and  in  others,  such 
variety  of  appearance  as  might  have  justified  an  inat- 
tentive observer  insupposing  that  they  were  of  different 
species.  The  planaria  are  found  near  the  Red-house, 
Battersea,  and  are  of  a  dirty  brown  or  black  color; 
they  vary  in  length  from  a  third  to  half  an  inch,  and 
have  soine  resemblance  to  a  leech.  They  have  two 
eyes,  placed  like  the  eyes  of  a  sole;  they  have  two 
abdominal  apertures;  one,  by  which  they  feed,  is 
situated  about  the  place  of  the  umbilicus  in  land  ani- 
mals, or  even  lower,  which  is  very  extraordinary;  the 
other  is  the  anal  opening,  situated  at  a  little  distance 
below  the  former.  They  feed  by  means  of  a  trumpet 
shaped  proboscis,  which  is  protruded, and  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  trunk  of  an  elephant.  Dr.  J.  hav- 
ing first  vindicated  himself  from  the  charge  of  cruelty, 
by  showing  that  animals  so  very  low  in  the  scale  of 
being  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  exempt  from  the  sense 
of  pain,  proceeded  to  slate  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments. He  cut  off  Ihe  head  of  a  full  sized  planaria, 
below  the  eyes,  a  new  head  was  reproduced  in  a  few 
days,  varying  from  nine  to  fourteen.  He  cut  off  this 
second  head;  a  new  one  was  again  regenerated:  a  third, 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  experiment  met  with  the  same' 
success;  and  the  doctor  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  cold 
weather  (which  is  unfavorable  to  these  creatures,) 
had  not  set  in,  any  number  of  heads  might  have  been 


produced  from  the  same  body.  In  one  of  these  experi- 
ments, a  new  head  was  formed  with  but  one  eye,  and 
that  in  the  centre.  He  next  made  a  longitudinal  in- 
cision in  another  planaria  between  the  eyes,  and  an 
incision  at  right  angles  with  it;  thus  cutting  off  half 
the  head,  together  with  one  of  the  eyes:  in  about  four- 
teen days,  the  piece  was  reproduced  with  a  new  eye, 
in  the  most  perfect  symmetry.  The  doctor  divided 
another  planaria  into  three  equal  portions  transversely; 
the  head  speedily  acquired  a  new  body  and  tail,  the 
tail  produced  a  new  body  and  head,  and  the  middle 
piece  regained  a  new  head  and  tail.  He  divided 
many  otiier  planaria  into  six  and  even  eight  parts; 
each  portion  retained  its  vitality,  and  set  about  repro- 
ducing as  much  of  a  new  body,  as  was  required  to  re- 
store it  to  the  form  of  the  perfect  animal,  of  which  it 
formed  once  a  component  part.  The  doctor  dissected 
wedge  shaped  pieces  out  of  the  heads  of  other  planaria, 
which  were  speedily  reproduced,  and  what  is  most 
curious  occurred — that  according  to  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  these  wedge-shaped  incisions,  a  new  eye 
would  be  supplied,  making  three  eyes;  or  two  new 
eyes,  making  four  eyes;  or  if  the  incisions  were  very 
deep,  then,  instead  of  a  new  piece  being  supplied,  the 
parts  would  divaricate,  and  form  two  perfect  heads. 
The  limits  of  this  report,  preclude  many  important 
and  curious  matters  relating  to  this  wonderful  little 
animal.  The  doctor  concluded,  by  stating,  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  renew  his  inquiries  in  the  approaching 
season;  and  that  he  had  reason  for  believing  he  should 
be  able  to  discover  other  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  the  planaria,  no  less  interesting  than  the  foregoing. 
On  the  table  were  two  living  double  headed  planaria. 
The  meeting  adjourned  until  the  last  Tuesday  in 
March,  which  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Society. 

[Liteiary  Gazette. 

A  Dutchman's  Breakfast  and  Raccoon  Hunt. 
In  de  morning  ven  you  kits  oop,  I  dakes  a  rite;  unt 
ven  you  kuins  tre  order  vour  mielt  I  trink  a  chill  of 
shinn;  den  ven  you  kits  tre  mielt  furder,  I  trinks 
anuder  chill  of  shinn;  unt  ven  you  ish  peen  kum  to 
my  brudder  Mycallsh  vun  oder  mielt  stones  fuder,  I 
trink  a  tird  chill.  But  I  tell  you  vat  I  eats  for  mine 
breakfast. 

25  Ekks-3  piskits, 

1  tuzen  picklet  herrinks, 

2  oder  tre  puntches  liddel  rettishes, 
haaf  tuzen  liddel  piskets,  _ 
1  ret  kappiges  unt  vinegars, 

15  kups  of  cofi'ee,    ' 

1  oder  2  chills  of  shinn, 

wid  oder  nig  nags; 
Unt  I  dels  mi  brudder  Mycallsh  if  he  ish  cot  any  coot 
cidersh?  unt  he  asked  me  "yish  he's  cot  sum  excel- 
lent sour  beer,  unt  he's  sorri  its  peen  all  gone."  Den 
mi  horse  Tobbins  unt  me  kit  mount  our  settles  upon 
our  pellies,  wid  mi  brudder  Mykallsh  hors  on  him, 
unt  rite  as  if  de  fery  tivels  was  before  us,  to  hunt  de 
Harracon,  unt  I  dels  mi  brudder  Mycallsh  if  I  will 
climp  de  dree  oop,  unt  shaak  town  de  Harracoon,  so 
ven  we  hat  peen  shase  in  got  vice,  he  climp  de  tree 
oop,  unt  I  catsh  him  pebints;  but  de  tivel  skin  mate 
vaater  in  mine  eyes,  unt  plint  me  sod  dumble  from  de 
pottom  of  de  dree  to  de  top,  shlaam  pang,  valt  on 
preeches  pehindt,  unt  my  brudder  Mycallsli  "slupoy 
mi  dog  Fowler."  "Get  out  you  tivels  skin!"  "vant 
is  it  you?"  "to  be  sure  it  is."  "Be  you  tead?"  "to 
be  sure  I  am, for  mi  collar  pone  is  proke."  So  ve 
catsh  nobody,  but  vun  tam  dumble;  unt  prake  my 
pipes  unt  topacco,  pesites  spill  all  my  shinn  pottles  in 
a  hundred  pit  into  the  pargain. 


To  split  granite  quarries  in  India,  long  grooves  are 
cut  in  the  rock,  two  inches  deep,  in  which,  fire  is 
kindled  and  kept  burning  till  the  rock  is  heated,  when 
cold  water  is  poured  into  the  groove,  and  masses  six 
feet  thick  and  eighty  in  length  are  thus  detached. 
Some  of  the  blocks  are  supposed  to  weigh  500,000 
pounds. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  May  13,  18:J1. 

Grape  Seed,  New  Vahieties  of  Grapes. — The 

Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  has  received  from  N. 
Herbemont,  Esq.  about  a  gallon  of  grape  seed  for  dis- 
tribution among  those  persons  who  are  willing  to  at- 
tempt the  production  of  new  varieties  of  grapes. 
There  are  three  parcels  of  seed;  one  from  Herbe- 
mont's  madeira,  one  from  the  Lenoir,  and  the  other 
from  the  Blands  Madeira,  the  Isabella,  and  the  Arena 
mixed.  The  first  is  a  well  known  hardy  variety,  and 
the  prospect  is  very  fair  fur  producing  from  the  seve- 
ral varieties  many  valuable  new  seedlings,  and  we 
invite  gentlemen  who  have  liicilities  for  The  experi- 
ment to  call  and  obtain  a  portion  of  the  seed.  The 
Editor  has  planted  hall  a  pint  of  each  parcel,  and 
should  the_remainder  nut  be  called  fur  during  the  ensu- 
ing week,  as  the  season  is  getting  late  he  will  plant  the 
whole,  and  distribute  the  plants  at  a  future  season  at 
a  price  which  will  merely  defray  the  expense.  But 
it  is  hoped  that  the  patriotic  intentions  of  Mr.  Her- 
bemont will  be  seconded  by  gentlemen  more  compe- 
tent both  in  means  and  skill  lor  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object.  It  is  by  such  means  alone  that  the 
vine  countries  of  the  east  have  obtained  so  many  ex- 
cellent varieties  of  grajje  adapted  to  their  various 
climates;  and  it  is  by  such  means  alone  that  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  do  the  same.  Mr.  Her- 
bemont by  this  means  has  produced  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  best,  wine  grapes  now  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  (the  Herbemont  Madeira;)  it  possesses 
the  important  quality  of  withstanding  all  the  severi- 
ties and  vicissitudes  of  our  various  cHmates;  is  a  full 
and  sure  bearer,  and  its  fruit  inferior  to  no  other  for 
wine.  The  production  of  one  vine  of  equal  value 
would  be  a  rich  reward  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  the  experiment  now  recommended.  As  the  season 
is  late  we  would  recommend  persons  who  may  plant 
the  seed  to  soak  it  in  hot  water  for  12  or  24  hours 
previous  to  putting  it  in  the  ground.  We  would 
also  recommend  trenches  to  be  dug  two  feet  apart  one 
foot  deep,  well  rotted  stable  manure  put  in  six  inches 
deep,  the  trenches  filled  with  sandy  loam  mixed  with 
chip  manure,  and  the  seed  sown  in  drills,  like  radish 
seed,  along  the  top  of  them.  A  pint  of  the  seed 
might  thus  be  put  in  six  or  eight  square  rods  of 
ground. 


Frost.— We  had  a  very  severe  frost  on  the  night 
of  the  9th  and  lOth  inst.,  which  it  is  feared  has.de- 
stroyed  much  fruit  and  early  vegetables.  In  the 
Editor's  garden,  the  melon  and  cucumber  vines  were 
partially  injured,  notwithstanding  they  were  in  a  very 
favourable  situation,  having  the  advantage  of  a  high 
hill  on  the  north.  The  sweet  potato  vines,  in  the 
same  situation,  were  also  injured.  The  egg-plants 
and  tomatoesjthe  former  in  an  exposed  situation,  were 
untouched.  The  nursery  of  young  morus  multicnu- 
lis  received  partial  injury,  by  the  destruction  of  a 
few  of  their  leaves,  some  of  which  were  five  inches 
in  diameter.  The  white  Italian  mulberry  escaped 
without  any  apparent  hurt.  The  peas,  beans,  corn, 
and  other  vegetables,  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered. 
But  the  most  important  fact  established  by  the  oc- 
currence of  this  frost,  is  that  of  the  hardiness  of  the 
Aracaclm.  Seventy-five  plants  of  this  vegetable 
were  on  the  north  side  of  a  board  fence,  with  a  full 
northern  exposure,  and  have  not  suffered  in  the 
least  by  the  frost,  while  some  cucumber  vines  near 
them  were  cut  off.  We  hear  that  in  the  country 
extensive  injury  has  been  done  to  the  fruit  and  ve- 
getables. 


The  Wheat  Crop. — A  gentleman  in  Jefferson 
county,  Va.  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  dated  May  10, 
says,  "The  wheat  is,  I  fear,  suffering  excessively 
from  the  ravages  of  the  'Fly,'  and  the  unpropitioua 
season." 
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Chenoi'odium  Quinoa.— The  Editor  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer  acknowledges  with  gratitude,  tlie  re- 
ceipt of  a  bottle  of  seed  of  tlie  Clieiiopodium  Q,vimoa, 
or  Peruvian  rice,  from  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  late  editor 
of  the  Parmer.  This  seed  will  be  immediately  planted 
in  the  Editor's  grounds,  and  every  precaution  and  at- 
tention observed  to  ensure  its  successful  cultivation, 
and  the  result  made  public  through  the  medium  ot 
the  Farmer.  Sliould  success  attend  tiiis  e.xperiment, 
the  country  will  be  additionally  indebted  to  the  pa- 
triotic eUb'rts  of  Mr.  Skinner,  'in  bohalf  of  its  agri- 
cultural interests.  We  shall  ne.xt  week  publish  the 
correspondence  which  accompanied  the  Quinoa. 

^-  No.  2  of  Mr.  Ismars  Essays  came  to  hand  too 
late 'fur  this  number— it  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Prices  Current  in  JVeiv  I'ork,  May  7. 
Beeswax,  yellow   22a23.  Collon,  New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;   Upland,   .84  a  .10^;     .Alabama,  .9  a  12.  Cotton 
£a-i,i»,  Hemp,  yd.  IS  a  20;  Flax  12^  a  16;  Flax,  Ame- 
rican, 7  aS. Flaxseed./i  bush,  clean  •— -"  ^  ■;— " 

Flour,   N.   York,    bbl.  6.S1  a  6.00;    Canal  6.00  a  6.314; 

Bait.  Uwd.st.  6.12  a ;  Kh'd.  city  mills a- — 

country,  5.81  a  6.00;  Alexand'a,  5.81  a  6.00;  Freder- 
icksburg 5.15  a  5.87;  PelersgS.SIa- ;  Uye  Flour, 

.1  15  a  3.81;  Indian  Meal, per  bbl.  — a  3  15;  perhhd. 
n  15  a  18.00  Grain,  Wheat,  North,  1.25.a  t.2S;  Vir. 
1.12  a  LIS;  Rye,  North,  11  a  IS;  Corn,\el.  Nor.  14  a 
15-  Barley  SO  a  SI;  Oals,  South  and  North,  .31  a  ,35; 
Pe'as,  white,  dry,  1  bu.  5.  Beans,  1  bu.  1.00  a  8,00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.60  a  9.25;  prime  5.50  a  6.25; 
cargo  4.624  a  5.00;  Lard,  14-  a  .9;  Pork,  mess  bbl. 
14.00  a  16.00;  prime  10.50  a  11.25. 

A  JACK. 

Will  stand  at  Shealy's   Tavern,  on  the  York  road, 

seven  miles  from  Baltimore, 

THE    VERT    EXTRAORDINART    FINE 

JACKASS  WARRIOR. 

Warrior  is  five  years  old  this  spring;  was  imported 
when  a  colt,  and  "is  now  full  fifteen  hands  high;  of 
great  strength  and  vigour,  of  remarkably  fine  dispo- 
sition and  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  sure  foal  getter. 
Warrior  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  Jack  ever 
brought  to  the  United  States.  Those  persons  who  wish 
to  possess  really  line  Mules,  have  now  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  them,  which  i?  rarely  met  with. 

WARRIOR  will  stand  at  Shealy's  Tavern  on  the 
York  road,  seven  miles  from  Baltimore  at  Tm  Dollars 
the  season  for  each  mure;  the  season  to  commence  1st 
of  May,  and  end  20lh  of  July— Ka-e  Dollars  cash  to  be 
paid  for  the  single   leap;  and   Fifty  Dollars   for  every 

■"  N  B  The  proprietor  of  Warrior  will  give  JSO  for 
every  Mule  got  by  the  above  Jack  foaled  by  fine  mares, 
not  less  than  sixteen  hands  high,  if  delivered  in  good 
condition  at  six  months  old  at  Shealy's  Tavern,  in 
which  case  no  charge  is  made  for  the  services  of  the 
Jack.  -'"•'!/  '3- 


AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS, 

For  sale  at  this  Office. 

THE  GROOMS'  ORACLE,  AND  POCKET  STABLE 
DIRECTORY,  in  which  tlie  Management  of  Horses 
generally,  as  to  Hcaltli,  Dieting,  and  Exercise  are  con- 
sidered, in  a  Series  of  Familiar  Dialogues,  between 
two  Grooms  engaged  in  Training  Horses  to  their  Work. 
By  John  Hinds,  V.  S.  author  of  "the  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon." From  the  second  London  edition,  with  notes 
and  an  appendix,  including  Extracts  from  the  Receipt 
Book  of  the  Author. — Price  $1. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLO- 
GY;   comprehending    the    Elements    of   Botany,    with 
their   Application    to    Agriculture.      B}  the    author  of 
"Conversations  on  Chemistry,"  "Natural  Philosophy 
&c.  &c.     With  copperplate  engravings.— Price  %\. 


HAY  AND  M.VNURE  FORKS. 

IN  STORE,  Hay  and  Manure  FORKS,  at  wholesale 
and  retail,  nianiifactnred  by  Samuel  Boyd  &  Co.  Also, 
aeeiieral  assortment  of  Implements  of  Husbandry,  on 
hand  as  usual.  J-  S.  EASTMAN, 

No.  3fi  west  Pratt- street. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immcdialcly,  20  cords  of  prime  white 
Oak  Butts  for  Plough  Timber,  six  feet  long,  from  10  to 
16  inches  diameter  at  the  small  end,  for  which  1  will 
pay  ten  dollars  per  cord.        ■>■  S.  E. 

"  \VOOL  WAREHOUSE. 

LYMAN  REED, 
Commission   Merchant,  JVo.  195,  Baltimore  street. 

Devotes  particular  ciltention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand poinds  of  goorf  wool,  (.if  offered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman  &.Co.  Baltimore. 


SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

Pratt  Street  Wharf, 

OFFER  for  sale  a  full  supply  of  their  new  improved 
PLOUGHS,  of  dificrent  sizes,  both  wrought  and  cast 
shares— also  many  other  approved  kinds,  constituting 
an  assortment,  from  which  agriculturists  can  be  sup- 
plied with  those  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  land.  Hill  side 
Ploughs;  double  mould  Plouglis;  Double  and  Single 
Shovel  Ploughs;  corn  and  tobacco  Cultivators,  with 
wrought  and  cast  Tires;  grain  and  grass  SCYTHES; 
Scythe  Sneads;  and  are  now  preparing  a  large  stock  of 
GRAIN  CRADLES,  on  which  will  be  hung  the  best 
quality  Scythes,  and  be  in  readiness  to  supply  the  de- 
mand at  an  early  period.  . 

Also  now  on  hand,  a  large  stock  of  their  improved 
WHEAT  FANS,  which  will  be  constantly  kept  up. 

Just  received  an  additional  supply  of  fnsh  GARDEN 
SEEDS  and  Garden  TOOLS,  Hay  and  Manure  FORKS. 

N.  B.  MILLET  SEED  WANTED. 

.ipil  22.  


SALE  OF  SAXON  SHEEP. 

On  Tnesiay  the  31st  day  of  May,  at  10  o'clock,  A. 
M.  at  Brighton,  near  Boston,  will  be  sold  at  auction,  by 
order  of  asSlgnee,  the  entire  flock  of  ELECTORAL 
SAXON  SHEEP,  imported  by  George fe  Thomas  Searle 
in  1826,  with  one  half  the  increase  of  the  flock  since, 
consisting  in  all,  of  about  200  BUCKS  and  EWES.  This 
flock  has  been  the  last  four  years  under  the  care  of  Sa- 
muel Grant,  Esq.  atWalpole,  N.  H.  and  is  well  known 
to  all  the  growers  of  fine  wool  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  rendering  any  description  unnecessary. 

Gentlemen  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
growth  of  fine  wool,  in  distant  parts  of  the  country 
may  be  assured  that,  as  a  flock,  these  sheep  are  deci- 
dedly superior  to  any  other  ever  imported  into  the  U. 
States,  and  that  the  wool  has  not  depreciated  in  quali- 
ty, as  an  evidence  of  which  the  clip  of  last  year  sold, 
before  any  material  rise  had  taken  place  in  the  market, 
at  $1,33  per  lb.  for  cash. 

They  may  also  rely  that  the  sale  will  positively  take 
place  as  advertised.         COOLIDGE  &  HASKELL, 

Jinril  22.  .^iiclioJieers. 


BiLLTIIVIOai:   FRICIIS   CUBRZJMT. 

Baltimore  Market. — There  is  an  improvement  in 
the  flour  business,  though  the  prices  remain  as  before. 
Some  dealers  still  decline  selling  at  the  present  rates. 
The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  yesterday,  was 
$5,314,  and  sales  have  been  made  from  stores  at  J5.50. 
The  receipts  this  week  have  been  quit",  extensive. 
In  grain  there  is  no  change — all  the  wheat  that  comes 
to  market  meets  ready  sale  at  our  quotations.  Beef 
remains  stationary. 
Tobacco. ---Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,  3  OOaS. 00;  do. 

ground    leaf,  5.00    a   9.00. Crop,   con. men,  3,60  a 

4.00;  brown  and  rod  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars, 6.00  a  10  O0;yellowand 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00. — Fine  yellow, 
16.00  a  20.00.-Virginia,4.00.  a  5. 00. — Kappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.  'ihe  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  331  hhds.  Md.;  43  hbds. 
Ohio;— total  380  hhds. 

Floor — best  white  wheat  family,  {6  15  n  1.26 — 
super.  Howd-st.  6.60  a-;  city  mills,  on  time  5.50  a  — ; 

-lusq.  5.3"4  a ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2  26;  Graik,  Md. 

red  wheat,  1.10  o  1.20;  white  do.  1.20  a  1.30,Susq.  1.16  o 
l.lS-CoRN,  white,  68  a  10- yellow  6S  „  10-RvE,  65  a  10. 
Oats,  33  a  34.  Bkans,  15  a — Peas,  624  a  65 — Clover 
SEED  4.50  a  4.15-  I'iMOTHV,  2.00  .i  2.60-'Jrchard  Grass 

o Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.15— Herd's,  50o 

15 — Lucerne  30  o  314  lb.  —  Harli  v,  624 — Fi  axsied 

1.25  a Cotton,  Va.  9  o94 Louisiana  11   o  12 

—A  lab.  94  0.  11 — Tenn..9a.  10 N.  Car..  9  a.  94 

Upland  94al0,4-WHiSKET,hhdslslp.  — n294-;iii  bbls 

3  14  a  32 — Wool,  common  ,  niiwashed  .  lb.  26  o  .30 

washed,. 36  o  .40-erossed,.S1  o  .42--lliiee-quartcr,  .44 
a  .4S"falldo.  .48  o  .58,  accord'g  toqiial.-HEMP  Russia, 
ton,  $255  a  260 — ;  Country .  dew- rolled.  64.  0  1c.  lb.— 
walei-rotted,.1  0  8c. -Feathers, 32  a  33-Plaster  Paris, 

per  ton,  3.15  a  4.00,  ground,    1.314n bbl. Iron, 

gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high  pig, 

for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  SO.OO;  bar,  Sus.,  perton, 
80.00  aSS.OO. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.25  a  6. 50 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— Hickory,  4.50  a  4.15— Pine 
2.00  a  2.50. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Re  Rustica,  No.  3,  additional  Remarks  on  Ploughing 
—On  the  Advantages  of  Turning  in  Green  Crops  for 
Manure — Remarks  on  the  Importance  to  a  Farmer  of 
a  good  Threshing  Machine,  with  a  comparative  view 
of  those  now  in  use — On  the  cultivation  of  Parsley  as 
a  field  Crop — Pedigree  and  weight  of  a  pair  of  Devon- 
shire Oxen,  raised  and  fattened  by  S.  &  L.  Hurlbut  of 
Con. — On  Preserving  Turnips  from  the  Fly — The  Wee- 
vil  Notice  concerning  the  Garden  of  Fremont — Ex- 
periment of  the  destruction  of  the  Grub  or  Peach 
borer— The  art  of  Brewing — Keeping  Potatoes  for 
summer  use — On  the  Cultivation  of  Bees  in  Cities — 
The  Passions  of  Infancy — Newly  discovered  Animal, 
or  the  Hydra  of  the  Ancients  not  fabulous — A  Dutch- 
man's Breakfast  and  Raccoon  Hunt— Editorial,  Grape 
Seed,  New  Varieties  of  Grapes;  Frost;  the  Wheat  Crop; 
Chenopidum  Quinoa— Prices  Current  in  New  York  and 
Baltimore — Advertisements. 


Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

The  following  persons  are  aulhorised  to  act  as  Agents  for  the  Aincri- 
can  Farmer  in  iheir  svveral  places  of  residence: 

Ronton  -'"h"  B-  Rnssell.  JV.  E.  Farmer  Office. 

Kew-York,  J-  H-  Oourlic,  at  the  Post'  Offi<c- 

C  D.  &.  C.  Landreth,  CIteHimt  street. 
PK,Uiilc!iihia,  J  p   g,  prcymuth. 

Wiwh,M-^on,  n.  C.   P.  Tliom|.«on. 
JVcf/cr/oteturK,  1'a.  F.  Gray,  Post  Master. 
Richmond,  Va.  Peter  CoUom. 

Petcrsifara,  Va.         Thomas  Coleman. 
Rnle\i:,h,  'K.  0.  Joseph  (Jales  &  Son. 

Charirston,  Abraliam  Scixas. 

CVlnufrn.  S.  C.  P.  Thornton,  Post  Master. 

Kcw  Orleans,  Win.  McKean. 

A"*((rAer,  Mis.  Frederick  Staunton. 

Port  Gibson,  Mi-s.     Passmore  Hoopes.         _   „   „ 
Ceiicral  .Igcntfor  tlie  St^ttc  of  MarglanJ,  T.  B.  Brcnan. 


EDITED  BY   GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 

PaUishci  eecry  FriilMj,  (at  tlie  old  office,  basement  of  Bamiim's  Crfj 

twtel,)  by  1.  IRVINE  HITCHCOCK  St  CO.  on  thefolloti-ing 

TERMS. 

1.  Price  fire  dollars  per  annum,  due  at  Ihe  middle  of  each  year  of 

subset  iption. 

2.  Subscriptions  are  in  all  cases  charged  by  the  year,  and  never  for  a 

shorter  term. 
3    When  once  sent  to  a  subscriber,  the  paper  will  not  be  discontinued 
without  his  special  order;  and  tlien  not  till  the  end  of  the  year 
of  his  subscription  that  shall  be  current  at  the  lime  of  rtceiving 
sucli  order.  ' 

4.  Ttie  risk  of  mail  in  the  transportation  of  both  the  paper,  and  of 

bank  notes  sent  in  payment  for  it,  is  assumed  by  the  publishers. 

5.  Advertisements  connected  with  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  American 

Farmer,  inserted  onec,  (seldom  more)  at  one  dollar  per  square. 

6.  All  letters  concerning  this  paper  must  be  directed  to  the  publisheit. 

They  must  be  free  of  postage,  eice].t  communications  intended 

for  publication,  and  letters  containing  money. 
Or?-  All  Postmaster)  are  reriuested  to  act  as  agents  for  Ihe  Farmer; 
dicy  are  audionsed  to  retain  §1  for  e.ich   iicw  subscriber,  and  10  per 
cent,  on  all  other  collections. 

Prmlcdby  John  D.  Toy,  corner  of  SI.  Paul  and  Markcl  streets 
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AGRXCUI.TURE. 


ESSAYS  ON  AGRICULTURE, 

BY    F.    A.   ISMAR, 
No.   2. 

The   dung  materials  are  very  different  in   tlieir 
qualities    and    forces,  by  which   they   influence   the 
plants.     The  dung  of  animals  may  be  considered  as 
submitted  to  the  following  rules,  viz.  well  fed  and  fat 
beasts  give  more  and  better  dung,  than  lean  and  ill 
fed  animals.     The  quantity   of  dung   depends  also 
upon  the  quantity  of  pasture,  the  strawing  and  the 
further  treatment.     Show  cattle  give  the  best  dung. 
The  dung  of  horses  is  dry,  warm,  and  abounds  with 
salt.     It  consumes  itself  very  rapidly  by  its  rapid  and 
hot   fermentation.     Its  penetrating  fomentative  pro- 
ducts are    injurious  to  the   vegetables.     It  is  most 
fitted  tu  warm  tlie  hot-beds,  and  on  wet,  cold  clay.  It 
is  excellent  to  be  mingled  in  strata  on  the  general 
dunghill.     The  dung  of  cattle  is  the  softest  and  best. 
It  ferments  slowly  without  strong  heat  and  lasts  the 
longest  in  the  earth.     That   moderate  fermentation 
makes  it   fit  for  every  soil,  and  represents  it  as   the 
quintescence  of  each  dunghill.     The  sheep  dung  fer- 
ments dry  and  rapid,  but  is  too  hot.     The  plants  can 
bear  it  only  in  small  portions;  and  it  does  not  last 
long  in  all  kmds  of  soil.     It  is  very  good  for  indo- 
lent, heavy,  cold,  clay  grounds,  because  it  warms  and 
enlivens   them.     The  dung  of  goats   has  the  same 
qualities,  while  that  of  hogs  is  exactly  the  reverse, 
mild,    aqueous,   slowly    fomenting,   and    little   hot. 
Some  call   it  for  that  reason   the  cold  and  indolent 
dung.     But  in   meadows  and  nurseries  it  is  of  great 
utility,  and  mingles  usefully  on  dunghills.  The  dung 
of  fowls  is  strong,  very   nourishing  and  dry.     The 
plants  digest  it  nut  in  large  quantity,  for  it  is  hot  and 
of  a  penetrating  nature.     But  ordinarily,  that  excel- 
lent dung  is  to  be  had  only  in  small  portions.  Where 
there  is  a  large  stock  of  poultry,  it  is  adviseable  to 
collect  it  in  a  particular  hill.     In  larger  quantities  it 
is  very  effectual  on  superficial  manuring  of  the  grain, 
and  is  an  estimable  stimulant  of  the  ky.    The  best 
and  warmest  of  all  dungs  is  that  of  pigeons,  fitted 
for  every  kind  of  culture,  and  giving  very  remarka- 
ble advantages  also  in  small  portions.     But  in  order 
to  bring  its  effects  into  activity  the  interference  of 
rain  is  necessary;  without  which  it  would  burn  every 
thing,  and  be  therefore  more  obnoxious  than   useful. 
In  gardens  and  vineyards  it  does  the  best  services;  in 
Holland, it  is  advantageously  used  to  strew   over  lin- 
seed fields.     The  most  powerful  of  all  dungs  are  the 
excrements  of  man.     It  ferments  exceedingly  quick, 
is  hot  and  penetrating.     It  requires  to  be  mingled 
and  brought  on   the  dunghill   with  great  precaution. 
If  it  should  be  used  by  itself,  it  is  best  mingled,  f.  e. 
two  cart  loads  of  human   dung,  one  of  lime,  and  ten 
of  earth,  by  which  man  obtains  the  best  dung  after  a 
short  period  for  an  acre  of  wheat  or  barley.    But  this 
excellent  dung  is  almost  entirely  lost  in  all  countries 
by  the  stupidity  and  negligence  of  man.  In  this  respect 
we  live  almost  in  a  kind  of  wild  state,  we  preserve  it 
during  months, and  often  years  in  our  houses,  where  it 
destroys  the  foundations  of  the  buildings,  pestiferizes  the 
air  in  the  room,  and   therefore  contributes  to  ruin  the 
health.     Some  people  are  fools  enough  to   purposely 
place  their  privies  near  their  dwelling  houses.     By 
this  long  preservation,  and  the  evaporation    within 
the  houses,  the  best  power  of  it  is  lost,  and   by  the 
privy  houses  in  free  air  the  sun  produces  the  same 
result.     In  order  to  avert  all  these  inconveniences 
there  is  but  one   means,  and  it  is  at  the  same   time 
the  most  useful  to  man,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
whole  mass  of  this  excellent  dung,  viz.  the  introduc- 
tion of  moveable  and  inodorotis  privies.     Should  the 
police,  so  carefully  collecting  fines  for  actions,  which 
often  are  not  only  offences  against  the  existing  laws, 
(I  speak  of  all  countries  I  have  seen,  and  not  only  of 
the  United  States,)  should  they  not  take  a  step  to 
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protect  in  this  way  the  health  of  the  citizens,  and  to 
forward  agriculiure,  without  whose  progress  neitlier 
mayors  nor  aldermen  could  have  so  pretty  dnmers  for 
the  money  of  the  poor  people,  who  ofte[i  labor  with 
hunger,  while  their  servants  luxuriate  on  their  blood 
and  sweat?  They  certainly  will  say,  that  such  pri- 
vies cannot  be  every  where  introduced;  but  that  is 
not  true.  They  can  be  introduced  in  old,  as  well  as 
in  new  buildings.  They  consist  of  two  barrels.  The 
one  is  united  by  a  cap  with  the  privy  beam  going 
down  the  building.  The  first  or  principal  barrel  re- 
ceives every  thing,  and  has  a  double  bottom  with  a 
copper  strainer ,  by  which  the  liquid  is  separated  from 
the  excrements  and  collected  in  the  lower  bottom, 
wherefrom  it  passes  into  the  inferior  or  second  barrel 
connected  witii  the  first  by  a  zinc  pipe.  By  this  se- 
paration of  the  excrements  from  the  urine,  the  bad 
smell  is  prevented.  As  soon  as  a  barrel  is  filled  it  is 
emptied  on  the  dunghill,  or  what  is  better,  on  a  parti- 
cular compost  dunghill,  i.  e.  on  earth,  and  other  re- 
mains, ready  to  be  covered  with  the  excrements.  In 
a  few  months  an  excellent  dung  is  obtained.  It  is 
also  good  to  have  a  water  tight  hole  for  the  urine, 
which  immediately  is  to  be  mingled  with  nine  times 
its  quantity  of  water,  and  to  add  some  handfulls  of 
unbimit  limestone.  In  a  few  days  the  best  liquid 
dung  is  thus  obtained.  The  expenses  for  such  a 
privy  are  inconsiderable.  It  consists  of  two  barrels, 
which  every  carpenter  of  a  village  can  make,  and 
the  ziivc  and  copper  apparatus  may  also  be  had  for 
a  trifling  sum.  The  barrels  may  last  from  thirty  to 
forty  years,  especially  if  always  cleaned  with  water, 
when  emptied. 

Among  the  other  dung  materials  the  decomposition 
of  animal  bodies  is  best  done  in  pits.  The  bodies 
are  covered  with  lime  and  earth.  The  dissolved  mass 
is  mingled  after  some  time  with  a  tenfold  quantity  of 
vegetable  mould.  The  effect  of  this  manure  is  ex- 
traordinary. The  bones  are  either  decomposed  by 
lime,  or  (which  is  better,)  used  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der. This  powder  is  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the 
seed,  or  shortly  after  it.  Fields  of  wheat,  tobacco, 
beans,  peas,  turnips,  artificial  and  natural  meadows 
improve  extraordinarily  by  it,  and  all  weeds  are  de- 
stroyed. This  powder  can  be  obtained  nearly  with- 
out expense.  Tiie  bones  collected  in  butcheries  and 
kitchens  where  they  are  considered  as  useless,  are 
dried  and  thus  cautiously  toasted  in  a  lime  or  bake- 
oven,  and  finally  pulverized.  A  hogshead  of  bones 
gives  1240  lbs.  of  meal,  to  which  added  100  lbs.  cook 
or  dung-salt  are  the  most  excellent  manure.  Fields 
and  meadows  obtain  by  this  method  a  thrice,  and 
often  six  times  higher  value.  The  other  remains  of 
butcheries  should  be  managed  like  animal  bodies  in  a 
pit.  After  ten  days  the  mass  may  be  turned  and 
again  mingled  so  as  to  add  ten  carts  of  earth  to  one 
cart  of  the  first  mixture.  Then  the  whole  must  re- 
main quiet  during  a  month,  before  they  are  used.  This 
manure  is  best  used  in  the  spring  to  strew  grain, 
meadows  and  food  herbs. 

The  remains  of  manufactories  and  workshops  can 
either  be  prepared  for  dung  or  thrown  upon  the  gene- 
ral dunghill.  In  the  first  case,  f.  e.  wojI  shreds  are 
to  be  cut  in  pieces  of  one  or  two  inches  square,  to  strew 
over  the  earth  and  to  plough  under.  They  give  to  a 
light  soil  the  advantage  of  retaining  the  humidity  of 
rain  and  dew.  Remains  of  leather,  horn,  hairs,  old 
shoes,  &c.  are  of  the  same  use  with  trees,  &c.  All 
these  remains,  decomposed  with  ashes  and  lime,  and 
thus  mingled  with  dung  become  a  very  good  manure. 
Asparagus,  flowers,  and  gardens  in  general  cannot 
have  a  better  manure  than  putrid  wood.  Oilcakes 
are  ground,  and  previous  to  the  last  ]iloughing,  the 
powder  is  strewn  over  a  liglit  soil.  Six  parts  of 
oilcakes  SiUd  one  of  lime,  mingled  together,  are  very 
advantageous  to  every  soil,  but  most  particularly  to 
cold  loam  ground,  if  strewn  over  the  seed,  especially 
of  wheat.  But  this  mixture  can  only  be  used  after 
ten  days,  when  frequently  turned  during  that  time. 
In  order  to  avoid  grinding,  they  are  ia  several  coun- 


tries thrown  into  the  ley.  England  and  Holland  have 
tlie  greatest  advantages  from  these  oilcakes.  The 
remains  of  oils  are  also  good  manure.  There  is  made 
a  mixture  of  warm  potasli  at  equal  parts,  which  are 
frequently  moved  within  a  barrel,  four  fifths  of  boil- 
ing water  are  added,  and  the  barrel  again  well  turn- 
ed. It  can  be  used  in  its  liquid  state,  or  mingled 
with  vegetable  earth.  Tlie  oils  are  also  mingled 
with  putrifying  animal  or  vegetable  parts.  All  shed 
plants  of  the  earth  and  the  water  are  by  themselves 
natural  dung  materials.  The  water  plants  must  pre- 
viously be  dried,  collected  in  masses  and  mingled 
with  three  parts  of  vegetable  earth.  So  the  mass  re- 
mains eight  days,  is  turned,  and  a  portion  of  lime 
added.  So  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  stopples  are  used, 
if  not  strewn  in  the  stables.  The  plant  of  potato 
strewn  over  clover  fields  manures  also  exceedingly. 
The  mud  of  lakes,  rivers,  rivulets,  and  swamps  is  a 
good  dung,  used  either  as  it  is  or  mingled  with  lime. 
It  forwards  the  fertility  of  a  light  soil,  and  is  as  ad- 
vantageous in  meadows  as  in  fields.  Mingled  with 
lime,  chalk,  or  stable  dung,  and  remaining  in  resl^for 
some  time,  it  is  best  fitted  to  fertilize  heavy  seed 
fields  and  meadows.  The  dung  of  the  streets  pos- 
sesses the  most  powerful  materials  to  forward  vege- 
tation. It  serves  to  mingle  with  the  excrements  of 
privies  or  on  the  dunghill.  The  rubbish  of  walls 
should  be  carefully  collected,  in  order  to  be  mingled 
with  other  dung  or  earth.  Malt  stuff  is  with  pro- 
priety much  esteemed  as  dung.  It  is  strewn  over 
the  green  barley,  clover,  turnips,  &.c.  The  water 
itself  in  which  barley  has  been  malted  can  be  used, 
for  it  contains  a  great  portion  of  that  vegetable  spit- 
tle, taken  from  the  barley.  It  is  best  when  mingled 
with  ashes. 

Tan,  when  putrified  and  strewn  over  a  meadow 
has  an  extraordinary  effect.  Mingled  with  lime'  or 
salt  that  effect  is  still  greater  and  more  rapid.  Man 
acts  best  with  it  in  washing  it  when  coming  out  of  the 
pit  and  mingled  with  an  equal  portion  of  horse  dung; 
this  composition  is  to  be  protected  against  rain,  but 
not  to  become  entirely  dry.  After  the  first  fermenta- 
tion a  second  portion  of  fresh  horse  dung  is  added,  by 
which  a  new  heating  begins,  which  must  remain  till 
cooled.  This  now  gives  by  means  of  lime  a  coinpost 
which  has  the  best  dung  power.  Soot  is  such  an  excel- 
lent dung,  that  it  should  be  more  carefully  collected. 
By  itself  it  operates  best  in  asandy,limy  soil.  A  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  soot,  two  of  lime,  and  ten  of 
earth  is  strewed  over  the  green  winter  seed  in  the 
spring,  and  immediately  over  the  summer  seed,  when 
it  begins  to  become  green.  Previously  to  use,  the 
lime,  the  soot,  and  the  earth  must  rest  quiet  a  fort- 
night after  having  been  mingled.  After  that  period 
it  is  well  turned;  the  lime  laid  over  and  after  further 
six  weeks  it  is  ready  to  use;  but  then  the  whole  is' 
cut  in  as  small  pieces  as  possible  by  the  spade.  For 
humid  meadows  this  compost  cannot  be  enough  re- 
commended, for  it  frees  them  the  best  from  moss  and 
miss.  The  turf  previous  to  being  manured  is  to  be 
dried;  when  it  becomes  almost  powder,  it  is  accumu- 
lated three  or  four  feet  high  and  covered  with  stable 
dung.  After  some  time,  in  order  to  forward  fermen- 
tation, the  whole  mass  is  turned,  which  operation  is 
repeated  after  three  or  four  weeks,  and  then  one- 
fifth  of  lime  is  added.  In  a  few  days  an  excellent 
manure  is  obtained.  This  result  can  also  be  obtained 
without  stable  dung,  in  basting  it  with  dung  ley,  or 
in  mingling  it  with  potash,  soda,  chalk,  &c.  100  lbs. 
potash  suffice  to  be  saturated  with  the  acid  of  such  a 
quantity  of  turf,  as  is  necessary  to  dung  an  acre  of 
land.  In  a  light  sandy,  limy  soil,  turf  is  not  only  a 
very  advantageous  manure,  but  it  contributes  also  to 
give  more  cohesion  to  the  soil.  For  a  loamy  soil  it  is 
not  very  recommendable.  Pulverized,  it  is  strewn 
over  the  seeds  or  bad  meadows.  In  Holland  and  Eng- 
land there  is  another  kind  of  making-  use  of  the  turf, 
i.  e.  by  burning  it  first  to  ashes.  These  turf  ashes 
have  produced  surprising  results.  In  the  spring 
sown  over  young  clover,  it  secures  rich  harvests,  and 
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in  the  next  year  very  much  wheat.  The  ashes  are 
carefully  sown  out  of  the  hand  on  a  still  and  misty 
morning.  Sown  on  each  little  hill  where  a  hop  plant 
<irows,  it  has  a  good  result  and  kills  in  the  same  time 
all  obnoxious  vermine. 

The  various  kinds  of  urine  contain   many   salts, 
alkalies  of  animal  matters,  and  therefore  great  dung 
forces;  but  that  of  maji  possesses  these  qualities   in 
the  highest  degree.     It  is  used   in  two  ways:  first  as 
mixture,  and  second  as  ley.     In  the  fir.st   case  either 
the  dunghill   or  a  mass  of  earth,  turf  and  lime  are 
watered"  with  it,  and  so  is  produced  a  compost  ma- 
nure for  a  light,  sandy,  and  silicious  soil.     Many  ag- 
riculturists form  also  a  kind  of  thick  liquid  by  adding 
to  the  urine,  earth,  turf,  lime,  plaster,  ley,  slaked 
ashes,  remains  of  wool,  &.c.   in   older  to   water   the 
fields  with.— The  rfwig- %  is  the  most  eminent  ma- 
nure proceeding  from  that  urine,  a  kind  of  dung  spi- 
rit, a  drink  for  vegetables  prepared   from  dung  and 
urine.     The  plants  find  nothing  so  nourishing  as  this 
liquid,  composed   by  one  part  of  fresh  prepared  ma- 
nure and  urine,  and  three  parts  of  water.     The  pro- 
cess of  obtaining    it  is   the   following:  the  stable   in 
which,  on  both  sides  are  the  animals,  must   have   in 
the  midst  a  large  way,  on   whose  right  and  lel't  side 
is  a  gutter  twelve  inches  deep  and  as  many  broad. 
In  tlfe  ordinary  dung  time  these  gutters  are  half  filled 
with  water,  in  which  is  brought  the  fresh  dung  with 
straw  and  urine.     The  whole  is  carefully  moved  in 
them  with  a  fork,  and  trampled  firm  by  the  servants 
with  their  wood  shoes,  so  as  to  press  out  the  dung. 
Under  these  two  gutters  there  are  two  reservoirs  made 
with  ordinary  oak  timber  of  the  best  quality,  but  wa- 
ter proof,  and  six  feet  deep.    It  is  still  better  to  have 
them  out  of  the  stable  in  order  to  prevent  a  bad  smell. 
In  every  case  there  must  be  out  of  the  stable  a  laige 
reservoir,  in  order  to  empty  therein  the  small  ones, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  a  spigot.     The  remain- 
ing dung  is  brought  on  the  dunghill.     When  in  this 
way  all  fluid  of  the  gutters  is  emptied  into  the  small 
reservoir,  the  triple  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  added, 
if  from  show  animals  the  quintuple,  from  horse  and 
sheep  urine  the  quadruple,  from   human  urine  nine 
times  as  much.     Kow  the  mass  empties  in  the  large 
reservoir,  where  it  ferments.     During  the  summer  it 
is  done  in  a  fortnight,  during  the  winter  in  four  or  five 
weeks,  and  in  a  reservoir  of  a  very  large  size  in  two 
months.     In   adding  human   urine,  half  the  time  is 
gained.     Wlitn  tlie  ley  foams  no  more  when  moved, 
but  is  covered  with  a   kind  of  skin,  the  ley  is  done. 
That  skin  is  taken  off  and  brought  on  the  dunghill. 
It  can  be  brought  on   the  fields  at   any  time,  except 
during  rain,  very  strong  winds  and  heat.     During 
the  winter  it  is  strewn  on  the  snow  which  covers  the 
seed,  also  on   mea'dows.     The   same  is  done  in  the 
summer  on  all  seed  and  meadows,  but  on  the  latter 
never  when  the  grass  is  already  too  high.     On  clover 
it  is  done  immediately  after  each  cutting.     The  ef- 
fects of  this  ley  overtop  all  ideas.     To  use  it  in  this 
way  barrels  are  placed  on  a  cart  with  broad  wheels 
and  with  one  horse.     In  order  to  distribute  it  equally 
on  the   fields,  and  to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  the 
hole  of  the  spigot,  there  is  a  small  board  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cart,  upon  which  falls  the  liquid  and  spreads 
round  like  rain;  further  a  stick  should  pass  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  barrel  to  the  bottom,  which  always 
plays  within  the   hole  and  prevents  its  obstruction. 
There  is  to  be  made  a   ley  from   each   kind  of  urine 
previous  to  its  use,  for  in  its  natural  state  it  is  highly 
obnoxious  and  burns  the  plants. 

The  cleansing  water  of  the  kitchen,  the  liquid  of 
butcheries,  wash-houses,  distilleries,  breweries,  work- 
shops, fabricks,  and  baths  must  be  collected  in  the 
urine-reservoir,  or  better  in  a  special  reservoir,  and 
there  remain  for  fermentation.  When  done  it  is  used 
like  ihedung  ley, and  is  excellent  for  see<ls  and  meadows. 
The  water  of  flax  and  linseed  dairies,  when  spread 
over  meadows  is  superior  to  urine,  and  its  application 
80  as  the  use  of  the  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  pits 
destined  to  this  toasting,  is   highly  recoramendable. 


The  mud  remaining  on  the  ground  after  the  high- 
waters  of  the  rivers,  does  the  same  on  our  fields  as 
the  Nile  does  in  Egypt.  They  happen  in  Italy  and 
some  parts  of  Germany,  frequently.  Rivers  or  branch- 
es of  them  are  conducted  in  closed  places,  and  the 
water  there  retained  till  the  mud  is  settled,  iri  order 
to  level  the  low  grounds  successively,  or  as  it  also 
is  the  case,  to  gain  a  new  mass  of  dung. 

The  green  maimres  are  all  crops  ploughed  under. 
The  more  succulent  the  plants  the  more  usefully  they 
are:  peas,  beans,  clover,  &c.  but  particularly  wheat 
and  rye  in  full  blossom.  Stopples  balding  are  to  be 
avoided  if  great  utility  shall  be  produced.  But  the 
advantage  is  still  increased,  when  previous  to  the 
ploughing  the  green  field  is  sown  with  lime,  chalk, 
or  piaster.  In  my  first  number  I  have  already  spo- 
ken of  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Hood  &  Downes, 
at  Bristol,  wberefrom,  I  think  this  very  day, to  take  a 
quantity  for  Bolton,  where  the  result,  I  think,  shall 
convince  the  most  incredulous. 

In  the  third  number  I  shall  treat  of  the  dung 
means,  their  qualities  and  treatment. 


ON  THE  WEEVIL  IN  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Smith:  Mbon  County,  Ky.  JipriliS,  IS31. 

W' heat  being  one  of  our  most  valuable  crops,  and 
the  weevil  its  greatest  enemy,  facts  tending  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  prevent  its  ravages  must  be  acceptable. 
Believing  that  the  facts  noted,  and  the  observations 
made  by  myself  several  years  past,  may  have  that 
tendency,  or  lead  others  to  make  observations  that 
will,  I  am  induced  to  transcribe  the  notes  and  obser- 
vations I  then  made,  and  forward  for  the  American 
Farmer. 

As  early  as  convenient  after  harvest  in  1825,  I  got 
out  some  wheat  for  present  use,  and  put  it  away  on 
a  plank  floor  in  an  upper  room  over  the  kitchen. 
During  August,  I  heard  much  complaint  among  ray 
neighbours  of  the  ravages  of  the  weevil  in  their 
wheat,  and  was  induced  to  examine  my  own.  I 
found  that  which  had  been  cleaned  out  much  weevil 
eaten,  while  that  in  the  chaff,  either  in  the  barn  or 
stack,  was  much  less  aflfected.  I  recollected  that 
some,  though  very  few,  were  to  be  seen  when  the 
wheat  wa's  got  out.  The  extraordinary,  and  so 
greatly  disproportionate  increase  of  the  fly  in  the 
.  cleaned  wheat,  set  my  mind  at  work  to  find  out,  if 
possibfe,  the  cause  of  that  difference. 

I  had  heard  of  two  theories  on  the  subject — the 
first,  that  there  was  a  living  principle  in  all  wheat, 
which  in  a  particular  state  of  heat  and  moisture, 
would  become  animated  and  produce  the  weevil. 
The  second,  and  more  common  one  was,  that  there 
was  some  parent  fly  which  resorted  to  the  field,  and 
impregnated  the  grain  during  its  soft  state,  in  the 
manner  that  a  fly  is  known  to  do  in  the  garden  pea. 
The  situation  of  the  cleaned  wheal,  over  a  room  in 
which  there  was  always  more  or  less  fire,  was  in 
some  degree  favorable  to  each  of  these  theories — yet 
on  reflection  I  doubted  the  truth  of  either.  I  argued 
thus.  If  there  is  a  principle  or  quality  in  the  grain, 
which  a  given  state  of  atmosiihere  could  animate,  so 
as  to  produce  an  insect,  the  effect  would  be  so  gene- 
ral, and  so  extensive,  in  the  climate  where  it  ope- 
rates, as  (0  destroy  at  once,  whole  crops  of  grain — 
whereas  it  was  well  known,  that  when  tlie  weevil  is 
first  discovered,  its  ravages  may  be  arrested  in  various 
ways.  And  moreover,  if  this  theory  had  been  cor- 
rect, it  must  long  since  have  been  detected  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  science.  As  to  the  imj)rognation  by  a 
parent  fly,  I  considered — that  the  period  during  which 
the  operation  should  take  place,  must  (d"  necessity  be 
short,  say  from  five  to  ten  days,  immediately  preced- 
ing the  ripening  of  the  grain.  When  we  refiect  on 
the  immense  number  of  grains  destroyed  in  a  bad 
weevil  year,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  number  of  flies 
requisite  to  impregnate  all  these  grains,in  a  few  days, 
should  resort  to  the  wheal  field,  the  number  must  be 
so  exceedingly  great,  as  often  to  have  attracted  ihc 


attention  of  the  vigilant  and  intelligent  agriculturist; 
such,  no  doubt,  would  often  have  seen  the  parent  fly 
in  actual  contact  with  the  grain  in  the  ear,  as  in  case 
of  the  pea.  Again — if  all  the  grains  become  impreg 
nated  within  a  few  days  of  the  same  time,  it  should 
seem  probable  at  least,  that  the  coming  forth  of  the 
weevil  would  be  equally  simultaneous — whereas  it  is 
well  known,  that  after  the  weevil  fly  begins  to  ap- 
pear, it  progresses  with  increased  ratio,  till  checked 
by  the  cold  of  autumn. 

Distrusting  these  theories,  and  seeing  the  great  in- 
crease on  wheat  to  which  the  fly  had  free  access,  1 
was  led  to  the  supposition  that  there  must  be  a  con- 
tinual increase,  by  propagation,  during  the  warm  sea- 
son. This  suggested  the  idea  of  borrowing  a  mag- 
nifying glass  of  a  silversmith,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
more  minute  examination  than  I  was  capable  of  mak- 
ing with  my  spectacles,  which  age  had  obliged  me 
to  use. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  by  the  use  of  the  glass,  I 
discovered  what  I  had  never  heard  of  before,  the 
eggs,  or  nits,  of  the  grey  weevil  fly  on  many  grains 
of  wheat.  They  were  generally  of  a  pale  redish 
color,  somewhat  brighter  than  the  color  of  the  wheat, 
though  some  of  them  were  nearly  white.  These 
eggs  were  mostly  deposited  in  the  crease  or  indenture 
on  one  side  of  the  grain,  and  adhered  with  a  slight 
degree  of  tenacity.  A  number  of  these  grains  with 
eggs  or  nits  on  them,  were  selected  and  put  away  in 
a  saucer.  They  were  examined  each  day,  but  no 
perceivable  change  until  the  27th,  when  instead  of 
the  transparency  which  they  had  exhibited,  they  ap- 
peared to  consist  only  of  a  coat  or  web  of  the  thinnest 
conceivable  texture.  On  pressing  ihem  they  did  not 
crack  as  before.  On  closer  examination  a  number  of 
small  worms  were  seen,  remarkably  active,  some  on 
the  grains  of  wheat,  and  some  on  the  saucer.  On 
the  29lh  there  was  scarce  a  nit  to  be  seen  in  its  origi- 
nal transparent  stale,  so  that  all  the  eggs  or  nits  on 
the  grains  which  had  been  put  in  the  saucer,  had 
been  hatched  in  about  three  days.  I  entertained  no 
doubt  that  the  little  worm  had  proceeded  from  the 
e<rg.  And  from  the  frequent  attempts  which  it  ap- 
peared to  make  to  penetrate  the  grain,  by  its  assidu- 
ous exertions  at  one  spot,  I  was  led  to  the  opinion 
that  it  did  actually  eat  its  way  through  the  bran  into 
the  grain. 

I  was  then  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  the  eggs 
or  nits  I  had  seen,  were  really  those  of  the  weevil 
fly.  To  this  end,  I  confined  three  of  those  flies  in  a 
glass  tumbler,  by  covering  it  with  a  book,  and  put 
several  grains  of  wheat  in  with  them.  I  continued 
to  notice  them  daily,  till  about  the  sixth  day,  when  1 
found  that  two  of  the  flies  were  gone,  having  been 
let  out  as  I  supposed  by  the  children,  and  one  was 
dead.  On  examination,  I  found  three  different  bunchss 
of  nits  on  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  precisely  like 
those  i  had  seen  on  the  wheat.  By  the  help  of  the 
magnifying  glass  I  could  count  them,  there  were  up- 
wards of  twenty  eggs  in  each  bunch,  the  eggs  in  each 
several  bunch  adhering  together.  This  experiment  I 
again  repeated,  with  the  same  result,  except  that  the 
number  of  eggs  were  fewer. 

Durinf  my  attention  to  this  subject,  I  became  ena- 
bled to  pick  out,  almost  unerringly,  the  grains  of 
wheat  that  had  worms,  however  small.  I  found 
them  from  the  smallest  size,  scarcely  larger  than. 
those  I  had  seen  in  the  saucer,  up  to  the  size  of  the 
maggot  just  before  going  into  the  chrysalis  state. ^  I 
also  could  discern  tlie  hole,  through  which  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  the  pannt  iFy  had  deposited  the 
young  in  the  grain, or  through  which,  as  was  my  own 
opinion,  the  worm  itself  had  entered.  This  hole  was 
not  larger  than  wcnild  ndliiil  the  point  of  a  very  small 
needle— too  small  for  the  naked  eye  of  most  persons. 
The  grains  impregnated,  I  found  vastly  more  nume- 
rous among  the  cleaned  wheat,  thaiv  among  tiu;  Utt- 
thrcshed. 

On  the  unthreshed  wheat  I  found  the  nits  on  tbc 
heads,  generally  on  the  inside  oC  the  outer  coat  of 
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the  cliafi',  sometimes  on  the  outside,  rarely  on  the 
grain.  It  was  discovered  at  the  same  time  that  the 
weevil  was  Hyitig;  abuiU  the  Indian  corn  in  the  crib. 
I  found  on  examination  much  of  the  corn  pertoraled, 
as  the  grains  of  wheat  are,  when  the  weevil  has  left 
them.  It  was  easy  also  to  distinguish  the  grains  that 
contained  worms  in  the  maggot  or  chrysalis  state.  I 
also  saw  in  many  instances  the  small  hole,  through 
which  the  worm  had  entered.  The  eggs  or  nits  pre- 
cisely similar  in  appearance,  F  found  also,  generally 
on  the  cob,  where  some  grains  had  been  shattered  off. 
In  both  the  wheat  and  the  corn,  the  hole  was  gene- 
rally in  that  softer  part  of  the  grain  from  which  the 
germ  or  bud  proceeds — the  part  most  difficult  to  be 
got  at  by  a  parent  lly  supposed  to  impregnate  the 
grain. 

These  facts  coming  under  my  observation,  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  one  of  general  notoriety,  to 
wit,  that  the  progress,  or  multiplication  of  the  wee- 
vil, is  in  an  increased  ratio  during  the  season  of  its 
continuance,  when  nutarrested  by  thehand  of  thehus- 
bandman,  go  in  my  liumble  judgment  to  prove,  that 
the  weevil  reproduces  its  own  species  in  short  periods 
during  the  warm  season — and  always  most,  where 
they  have  free  access  to  the  grain.  To  establish  my 
position  beyond  a  doubt,  there  is  only  one  link  want- 
ing in  the  chain  of  facts  stated — and  that  is,  the  ac- 
tual entry  of  the  y(jung  worm  hatched  from  the  nit, 
into  the  grain.  This  I  did  not  witness.  The  ex- 
treme smallness  of  the  object,  and  the  weariness  to 
the  eye,  and  to  the  neck  indeed,  by  a  long  applica- 
tion of  the  glass,  prevented  me  from  satisfying  my- 
self on  that  point.  Yet  from  the  intense  exertions  of 
one  of  those  little  creatures,  at  one  spot,  and  his  re- 
peated return  to  it,  1  fully  embraced  the  opinion  that 
the  worm,  the  produce  of  the  nit,  does  thus  eat  his 
way  through  the  bran  into  the  grain.  If  not,  these 
worms  must  produce  some  other  insect,  the  immen- 
sity of  whose  numbers,  about  the  barn  and  stack 
yard,  would  have  attracted  attention. 

The  importance  attached  to  this  theory,  if  it  be< 
the'true  one,  consists  in  the  conviction  on  the  mind  ol 
the  farmer,  that  when  reaped,  his  wheat  is  not  mate^ 
rially  injured — and  that  by  due  vigilance  he  may  se- 
cure it  from  the  ravages  of  its  greatest  enemy,  the 
weevil.  Three  modes  of  preserving  it,  obviously 
present  themselves — first,  to  place  it  in  a  situation  to 
exclude  the  fly  that  is  on  the  tcing,  thereby  to  prevent 
the  deposite  of  its  eggs.  Secondly,  by  the  application 
of  heat,  so  as  to  destroy  the  worms  in,  and  the  eggs  on, 
the  wheat — or  thirdly,  to  keep  it  in  a  situation  too  cool 
to  admit  of  the  hatching  the  eggs,  and  the  growth  of 
the  worm.         I  am,  very  respectfully,  T.  S. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

We  all  know  that  what  is  good  husbandry  for  one 
kind  of  soil,  or  one  location,  or  for  one  farmer,  is  not 
of  course,  for  another. 

Corn  may  be  grown,  and  perhaps  with  profit,  on 
different  soils,  with  a  proper  tillage  for  each.  Loca- 
tion, that  is  as  to  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  land, 
the  nearness  to  a  market,  and  the  facility  with  which 
manure  can  he  procured,  must  be  regarded. 

A  large  forehanded  farmer  can  often  do  to  advan- 
tage what  would  be  ruinous  to  one  differently  si- 
toated.  But  this  should  not  deter  us  from  drawing 
all  the  advantage  we  can  from  the  experience  and 
ob.servation  of  that  class  of  farmers,  occupying  the 
most  feasible  and  level  lands;  and  when  we  clinnot 
imitate  the  course  which  has  proved  useful  to  them; 
to  substitute,  according  to  our  best  judgment,  some 
method  nearly  resembling  that  which  may  be  equally 
useful  to  us. 

I  was  led  to  these  remarks  by  reading  in  the  New 
England  Farmer,  Mr.  Phinney's  address,  and  therein 
his  statement  of  his  mode  of  raising  corn  on  green 
sward.  This  I  had  before  read  in  1829,  and  it  struck 
me,  then  and  now,  that  we  in  this  hilly  country. 


w^ith  fields  of  a  very  uneven  surface,  could  not  imi- 
tate him  exactly.  But  we  had  long  before  adopted 
a  course  of  tillage,  which  I  think  possesses  all  the 
utility  of  his,  and  avoids  much  of  the  labor  and  trou- 
ble to  which  that  is  subject.  My  method  with  green 
sward,  and  I  plant  no  other  with  corn,  is  this: — In 
the  spring  I  feed  my  land  intended  for  corn  as  close 
as  possible,  till  within  about  a  week  of  planting 
time,  get  on  my  manure,  and  spread  it.  The  field 
then  is,  as  we  term  it,  ploughed  into  ridges,  that  is, 
the  slices  of  two  furrows  turned  together,  so  that 
the  edges  of  the  two  will  about  meet,  leaving  a  nar- 
row balk,  or  space  of  unploughed  land,  between  the 
ridges.  In  about  a  week  the  corn  is  planted  on  the 
ridges,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  furrows,  without 
any  regard  to  rows  crosswise  of  the  ridges,  as  they 
are  not  to  be  ploughed  across. 

At  the  first  hoeing  the  balk  is  ploughed  up,  and 
the  sward  oti  it  turned  over,  or  broken  in  pieces.  At 
each  of  the  two  other  hoeings,  the  spaces  between 
the  ridges,  or  rows  of  corn,  are  very  lightly  plough- 
ed, and  the  ground,  mixed  with  the  manure  left°on 
them,  drawn  up  by  a  hoe  to  the  hills  of  corn. 

By  this  mode  of  cultivation,  the  manure  is  all 
saved,  being  mostly  covered  with  the  furrows,  and 
kept  free  from  the  weather,  and  that  left  on  the 
balk,  well  mixed  with  earth  by  the  first  ploughing 
and  hoeing  of  the  corn  before  the  dry  hot  season 
commences.  The  sward  is  all  decomposed,  and  nou- 
rishes the  corn  at  the  season  when  it  is  most  wanted 
— that  is,  when  the  ears  are  setting,  growing  and 
filling  out. — It  is  no  objection  that  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  not  cut  up  with  the  plough,  but  co- 
vered with  furrows,  for  that  becomes  as  mellow  as 
the  other,  and  equally  useful  to  the  crops. 

If  the  sward  be  tough,  the  first  hoeing  will  be  slow 
and  laborious,  but  the  other  two  not  more  so  than 
when  the  ground  is,  by  ploughing  and  harrowing, 
made  mellow  before  planting;  and  much  time  and 
labor  are  saved  in  preparing  it  for  planting.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  the  corn  will  not  appear 
very  promising,  and  will  be  uneven,  and  perhaps 
will  not  produce  as  great  a  crop  of  stalks  as  in  the 
other  way;  but  at  the  time  of  producing  the  ears  of 
corn,  both  the  decomposing  sward  and  manure  are 
doing  their  best  to  aid  that  process,  and  succeed  to 
admiration.  The  extremes  of  drought  or  wet  are  much 
less  injurious  to  land  treated  in  this  way  than  the 
other — the  weeds  are  not  more  than  half  as  trouble- 
some, and  the  land  is  left  in  a  better  state. 

The  second  year,  the  land  is  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed, sowecT  with  oats  or  other  spring  grain  and 
grass  seed,  and  made  smooth,  and  then  laid  down 
for  mowing  or  feeding.  Before  planting  t  soak 
my  seed  corn  and  roll  it  in  plaster,  ash  it  at  the  first 
and  third  hoeing,  and  put  plaster  on  at  the  second. 

My  method  of  gathering  my  corn  and  stalks,  is  to 
cut  the  stalks  above  the  ears  at  the  proper  season, 
bind  aiid  stack  or  pike  them  in  the  field,  and  as  soon 
as  sufficiently  dried  cut  them  and  put  them  under 
cover.  If  this  can  be  done  before  any  great  rain 
falls,  I  consider  a  load  of  stalks  worth  as  much  for 
fodder  as  a  load  of  good  hay.  My  cattle  this  year 
did  not  leave  uneaten  a  handful  to  a  load.  When 
the  corn  is  ripe,  I  cut  it  up  close  to  the  ground,  with 
a  scythe  or  sickle,  cart  it  to  the  barn  or  shed,  and 
there  husk  it,  and  keep  the  stalks  and  husks  under 
cover  till  winter,  when  it  is  thrown  into  the  yard  for 
litter  or  fodder.  This  does  not  cost  more  labour  than 
to  pick  and  husk  the  corn,  except  the  carting  of  it,  and 
it  saves  a  great  deal  of  good  litter  and  fodder,  which 
would  otherwise  be  entirely  lost.  My  cattle  this  win- 
ter ate  at  least  one  half  of  these  stalks. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  too  minute,  and  stated  nothing 
but  what  farmers  in  every  town  in  New  England 
knew  before;  but  if  any  thing  has  been  suggested  by 
which,  with  the  same  expense,  one  more  bushel  of  corn 
to  the  acre  can  be  grown,  one  day's  work  in  a  year 
saved  to  the  cultivator,  or  one  dollar's  worth  of  fodder 
or  manure,  my  remarks  will  be  worth  all  they  cost. 


The  farmers  in  this  vicinity  formerly  made  their 
ground  mellow,  by  ploughing  and  harrowing,  before 
planting — but  experience  has  taught  them  that  the 
mode  here  described  is  much  better  in  all  respects, and 
it  is  now,  for  corn,  very  generally  practised;  and  I 
would  very  res]iectfully  suggest  to  Mr.  Phinney, 
whether,  considering  the  saving  of  labour  in  preparing 
for  planting,  which  I  think  must  be  at  least  one  halt, 
and  the  safe  deposite  of  the  inanure  under  the  sod, 
for  the  corn  to  make  a  draft  upon  effectually,  in  time 
of  the  greatest  need,  my  method  of  raising  corn,  even 
on  his  smooth  and  even  land,  would  not  when  the 
succeeding  crop  is  to  be  spring  grain,  bo  preferable  to 
his:  at  any  rate,  I  think  it  is  a  good  substitute  among 
our  stones,  hills,  and  holes.  One  of  my  neighbors 
last  year  tried  Mr.  Phinney's  mode  on  a  level,  moist 
piece  of  ground,  and  it  being  a  wet  season,  he  near- 
ly lost  his  crops.  Had  either  the  weather  or  his 
ground  been  dry,  it  would  doubtless  have  succeeded. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  in  your  last 
number  some  remarks  and  queries  about  dunging  corn 
and  potatoes  in  the  hill.  I  have  often  been  much 
surprised  in  learning  from  paragraphs  in  your  nura- 
bers,  that  that  practice  should  be  continued  when 
such  great  improvements  were  making  in  agriculture 
as  in  Mass.ichusetts.  I  had  before  supposed  it  aban- 
doned, as  one  of  the  worst  of  the  old  fashioned  modes 
of  tillage,  calculated,  with  much  labour  and  trouble, 
to  obtain  a  little  present  advantage,  at  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  land  poor. 

Tillage  should  be  so  managed  as  to  improve,  not 
to  impoverish  the  soil.  If  the  ground  is  pretty  well 
manured  at  broad  cast,  dunging  in  the  hill  is  unne- 
cessary. If  not,  then  this  mode,  if  it  barely  pay  the 
labor  and  expense,  which  I  much  doubt,  will  leave 
the  land  worse.  I  maybe  thought  an  incompetent 
judge,  having  never  tried  that  course;  nor  have  I 
ever  tried  feeding  my  children  with  cider-brandy  to 
make  them  sprightly  at  the  time,  and  good  members 
of  society  afterwards,  but  should  as  soon  think  of 
doing  one  as  the  other:  this  1  know  is  not  argument, 
but  strong  opinion.  B. 

Plymouth,  Conn.  Marchl,  1831. 


FARMER'S  WORK  FOR  MAY. 

Lucerne. — The  following  observations  on  Lucerne 
are  from  Arthur  Young's  Farmer's  Calendar  for  May. 
"This  plant  may  yet  be  sown;  being  a  perennial,  and, 
well  cultivated,  yielding  an  immense  profit,  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  given  to  lay  the  seed  in  the  ground 
with  all  possible  advantages;  that  is  the  land  should 
be  very  rich,  fine  and  perfectly  free  from  weeds:  these 
requisites  a  man  may  not  be  able  to  procure  in  April. 
In  such  case  let  him  not  sow  in  April,  but  wait  till 
May:  and  this  whether  drilled  or  sowed  broad-cast:  if 
the  latter,  let  it  by  all  means  be  sowed  with  buck- 
wheat, which  is  preferable  to  sowing  it  alone. 

"The  advantages  of  cultivating  lucerne  are  so  ex- 
tremely great  that  the  young  agriculturist  should  be 
determined  at  all  events  to  have  sufficient  at  least  for 
the  summer  support  of  all  his  teams  and  other  horses; 
and  if  in  addition  to  this  quantity,  he  provides  also 
for  thus  feeding  much  other  stock  in  his  farm-yard,  he 
will  find  it  a  most  profitable  practice.  The  proper 
soil  depends  principally  on  two  qualities,  that  it  be 
quite  dry  and  very  rich.  If  near  the  stables  and 
yard,  the  convenience  will  be  much  the  greater;  but 
to  choose  the  best  land  on  the  farm  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  best  direction  he  can  have.  Those  who  at  present 
cultivate  it  on  the  largest  scale  in  Kent,  Sussex  and 
Hampshire,  where  are  to  be  found  large  quantities  of 
it,  very  generally  have  it  in  the  broad-cast  mode,  and 
as  far  as  positive  practice  goes,  this  method  must  be 
preferred;  but  as  effective  cleaning  it,  and  especially 
from  indigenous  grasses  is  an  object  of  great  conse- 
quence, which  must  be  executed  when  broad-cast  by 
a  powerful  and  heavy  harrow,  it  much  deserves  at- 
tention, whether  drilling  very  straight  at  nine  inches 
equi-distance  would  not  be  a  preferable  method. 
Drilling  has  been  tried  by  many  and  abandoned  for 
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acre 
It  is  much  bet- 


random  sowing;  but  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  drilled 
lucerne  which  1  have  seen,  have  been  at  18  inches,  -2 
and  some  even  3  feet.     The  consequence  has  been  a 
heavy  expense  and  trouble  in  reaping  instead  of  mow- 
ing; and,  if  the  spaces  are   kept  truly  clean   [trom 
weeds  and  other  grass]  the  lucerne  being  damaged  by 
the  pulverized  earth  adhering  to  it  and  carried  to  the 
racks.     If  drilled  at  9  mches,  it  might  once  a  year  be 
most  eftectively  horse  hoed,  which   would  eradicate 
grass  far  better  than  any   harrowing  that  could   be 
given  to  a  broad-cast  crop,  without  a  formidable  ex- 
pense, and  some  danger  of  damaging  the  crop,  tough 
as  the  roots  are.     The  grand  object  in  the  preparation 
of  the  ground  is,  to  have  it  as  free  from  weeds,  and 
especially  grass,  as  skill  and  perseverance  can  eft'ect. 
"Not  less  than  l-21bs.  an  acre  should  be  drilled,  and 
201bs,  if  sown  broad  cast.     It  is  apt  to  be  eaten  by  the 
fly,  8tc.;  if  it  escape  that  damage,  all  is  safe  and  the 
farmer  may  be  assured   that  his  care  will  be  well  re- 
paid.    No  manuring  at  this  period  is   necessary;  but 
to  sow  soot  just  as  the  young  lucerne  comes  above 
ground,  may  be  beneficial  against  the  fly.     With  re- 
gard to  proportioning  the  quantity  of  land  thus  occu- 
pied to  the  stock  intended  to  be  fed  on  it;  a  quarter  of 
an  acre   per  head  is  suflicient   for  all  sorts  of  large 
cattle,  taken  one  with  another,  if  the  land  is  very  rich 
and  good;  but  on  more  moderate  soils,  half  an 
per  head  will  be  a  proper  allowance      ''  ■-         ^ 
ter  to  have  too  much  than  too  little. 

From  some  experiments  made  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Livino-ston,  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Jipi- 
cuUural  Society  of  JV"eio  York,  it  appears,  that  with 
good  cultivation  and  abundant  manuring,  trom  six  to 
nine  tons  of  hay  may  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  this 
grass  in  a  season.  It  answers  very  well  with  red 
clover,  and  is  not  injured  by  the  cold  or  the  changes 
of  our  climate. 

Mr.  L.  advises  as  the  result  of  his  experiments, 
1.  Never  to  sow  on  ground  not  perfectly  pulverized,  i 
a'.  Not  to  sow  till  the  ground  has  acquired  a  degree  | 
of  warmth  friendly  to  vegetation,  viz.  in  May.  3. 
To  sow  with  no  crop  that  will  probably  lodge.  4.  If 
sown  with  buckwheat  to  apply  no  gypsum  or  other 
manure  till  the  buckwheat  is  off".  5.  When  the 
quantity  sown  is  small  and  the  farmer  can  afford  to 
lose  a  crop  to  give  the  ground  one  turn  in  autumn, 
another  in  April,  harrowing  fine,  and  a  third  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  and  then  if  the  weather  be  mild  and 
warm,°sow  if  the  ground  be  in  perfect  tilth,  otherwise 
give  it  another  ploughing. 

When  lucerne  becomes  yellow  it  should  be  cut 
and  the  plants  will  spring  up  free  from  the  disorder. 
The  Hon.  J.  Lowell,  of  Roxbury,  has  cultivated 
lucerne  successfully  for  8  or  9  years  past,  and  from 
time  to  time  has  favored  us  with  his  remarks  on  this 
grass,  and  the  soil  and  tillage  best  adapted  to  it.  His 
last  observations  on  this  subject  are  given,  page  243  of 
the  current  volume  of  the  JV.  E.  Farmer.  One  piece 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Lowell  was  sown  with  tall  meadow 
oat  grass,  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of  oat  grass 
to  six  pounds  of  lucerne. 

"The  first  crop  was  very  great;  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  in  this  first  crop  which  excelled,  the  lucerne  or 
the  oat  grass.  But  in  every  succeeding  crop,  the 
lucerne  predominated  to  so  great  a  degree  that  it 
seemed  to  be  the  only  crop.  This  was  owing  to  the 
greater  breadth  of  its  leaves.  I  never  cut  it  till  it 
flowered.  I  made  4  crops  last  summer  of  excellent 
hay  from  it,  amounting  in  all  to  six  tons  and  an  half 
per  acre— and  after  that  it  furnished  a  rich  supply  of 
after  feed.  This  crop  was  seen  and  admired  by  a  great 
number  of  intelligent  fanners. 

"Having  been  convinced  that  it  wag  suited  to  my 
soil,  I  last  year  laid  down  an  acre  and  a  quarter  for  a 
pasture,  being  satisfied  that  it  is  admirably  adaiitcd  to 
that  purpose.  I  laid  it  down  with  barley  but  it  grow 
so  fast  that  I  was  obliged  to  cut  the  barley  stalks  very 
short,  or  else  1  should  not  have  been  able  to  thresh  it, 
so  thick  and  succulent  was  the  lucerne.  I  cut  over 
this  field  once  and  thea  depastured  it. 


"I  mention  this  fact  as  a  remarkable  one,  because 
the  French  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence, even  in  their  climate,  that  it  will  bear  the 
scythe  the  first  year. 

"At  the  South  and  in  New  York  the  lucerne  has 
done  as  well  as  with  me,  yet  many  persons  have  not 
succeeded  with  it  here.  It  will  not  endure  wet  or 
black  soils.  The  land  in  which  I  have  raised  it  is  a 
warm  soil — the  surface  good,  but  thin,  on  a  gravelly 
bottom.  It  has  stood  drought  better  than  any  other 
grass.  I  have  always  used  gypsum,  and  perhaps  owe 
iiiy  success  in  part  to  that  valuable  stimulant.  I  have 
employed  two  bushels  to  the  acre." 


HORTICUIiTXTRE. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
LUCERNE. 

Having  seen  lucerne  strongly  recommended  in  the 
New  England    Farmer   and  in   many  other  periodi- 
cals, I  determined  to  give  it  as  fair  a  trial  as  I  could. 
Accordingly  I,  last  spring,  prepared  about  10  rods  of 
land,on  which  the  year  before  I  had  about  80  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre,  sowed  it  with  oats,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  (1  could  not  get  the  seed  sooner)  sowed 
lucerne  and  red-top,  bushed  them  in,  and  rolled  the 
ground  down  smooth.     I  put  on  at  the  rate  of  more 
"hat  20  lbs.  of  lucerne  seed  to  the  acre.     The  oats, 
though  sowed  and  harrowed  in  before,  had  not  then 
sprouted.     The  land  was  a  dry  rich  loam,  made  mel- 
low and  I  think  as  good  for  lucerne  as  any  in  this 
vicinity.     It  came  up  well   and  grew  well,  till  the 
oats  began   to  choke  it:  they  grew  very  rank   and 
nearly  one   half  lodged.     The   lucerne  then   turned 
yellow,   and    seemed   to   dwindle  away,  and  for   a 
while  I  thought  it   would  all  die.     After  harvesting 
the  oats  however,  it  started  and  grew  some,  but  did 
not  appear  very  promising.     It  is  now  nearly   all 
dead,  and  the  little  that  remains  is  generally  in  plants 
scattered  here  and  there,   wholly   insufficient  for  a 
crop  of  grass.     Some  small  patches,  the  bigness  of  a 
common  sized  table  are  thick  and  grow  well,  being 
about  ten  inches  high. 

The   result   of  this   experiment  has  satisfied  me 

that  lucerne  will  not  answer  for  mir  soil  and  climate. 

No  doubt  it  may  be  profitably  grown  in  other  places. 

I  did  not  attribute  my  failure  to  the  rankness  of  the 


oats. 

Plymouth,  Conn,  ^pnl  29,  1831. 


B. 


PUMPKINS. 

We  believe  this  crop  is  more  neglected  than  it 
ought  to  be.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  old  cant 
phrase  of  "Brother  Jonathan  and  Pumpkin  pie,"  used 
by  nut  transatlantic  brethren  we  know  not.  But  this 
is  certain,  that  a  given  weight  or  measure  of  Pump- 
kins contains  more  nutritious  matter  than  the  same 
quantity  of  turnips,  and  they  are  not  as  difficult  to 
keep.  For  feeding  to  milch  cows  in  the  fall,  we  do 
not  know  of  a  bel'ter  article  according  to  their  cost; 
for  feeding  to  beef  cattle  they  are  excellent — and 
when  boiled,  and  a  little  Indian  meal  added  to  them, 
for  feeding  hogs  excel  most  kinds  of  food. — We  hope 
therefore  that  instead  of  running  mad  about  raising 
Ruta  Baga  our  farmers  will  look  carefully  to  raising 
Pumpkin's,  for  without  them  the  emigrants  from  Con- 
necticut would  make  but  sorrowful  work  keeping 
Thanksgiving.— JN"".  E.  Farmer. 


BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 

We  observe  with  some   envy  the  notices  in   the 
Philadelphia  journals  of    the  botanical  and  nursery 
gardens  in  the   neighborhood  of  that   city.     Herder, 
says   the  Encyclopaedia,  calls  gardening  the  second 
liberal  art,  and  architecture  the  first.     In  this  coun- 
try, it  is  only  the  homely  part  of  either  that  is  attended 
to. — Our  houses  protect  us  from  the  elements,  (that 
is,  indifferently   well,)  and  our  cabbage-beds  supply 
us  food,  and  we  seem  to  be  content.     The  utilitarian 
philosophy  prevails  too  much  in  our  practice.     The 
pleasures  of  imagination   and  taste,  though   many  of 
them  are  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most  enduring, 
occupy  us  too  little.     Foreigners  remark  us  as  a  se- 
rious and  pains-taking  nation,  little  moved  to  or  by 
the   amusements  and  recreations  which  are  sought 
after,  and  form  a  part  of  lite  abroad.     The  more  an- 
cient pastimes  are  out  of  vogue,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  have  not,  as  in   them,  been  succeeded  by 
such  as  are  more  akin  to  the  modern  state  of  society. 
Life  must  have  its  pleasure  as  well  as  its  business, 
and  one  wonders  to  see   all  this  toil   of  accumulation 
without  the   apparent  aim  of  enjoying  it  by  and  by. 
The  Dutchman,  who   cannot  be  thought  of  an  idle 
race,  plants  his  tulips  and  hyacinths  with  care,  and 
contemplates  them   with  enthusiasm.     Industry  and 
amusement  are  not  incompatible,  unless  the  latter  be 
of  such  a  sort  as  to  destroy,  not  refresh  the  faculties. 
Now  that  is  the  very  sort  to  which  those   are  most 
likely  to  be  driven  who  neglect  the  pure  and  innocent 
pursuits  of  the  imagination  and  taste.     Unemployed 
and  uninterested  minds  seek  often  a  dangerous  ex- 
citement;  nervous  horrours  and  listlessness  corrode 
one  sex,  and  the  bottle  expels  them  temporarily  in 
the  other. 

Taste  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  Not  that  it  re- 
quires great  wealth,  or  even  uninterrupted  leisure; 
''ut  it  is  the  fruit  of  intellectual  culture,  the  discrimi- 
tiation  resulting  from  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  fa- 
culties on  the  many  objects  around  us.  Taste  in  oui 
occupations  and  amusements  has  this  advantage,  that 
the  pleasure  grows,  not  palls,  with  repetition,  and 
the  gratification  involves  no  sacrifice  of  innocence  in 
its  excess.  It  is  a  magic  wand  which  lights  up  all 
the  world  with  beauty  and  curiosity,  and  is  the  best 
talisman  against  low  sensuality  and  hurtful  excite- 
ment. To  multiply  the  objects  on  which  it  may  be 
exerted,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  it  in  such  insti- 
tutions whether  of  literature  or  the  arts,  of  physical 
or  moral  science,  as  may  healthfully  occupy  the 
minds  of  young  and  old,  is  a  matter  of  good  policy 
as  well  as  of  sound  practical  philosophy.  A  gallery 
of  pictures,  a  museum,  a  musical  association,  a  bota- 
nical garden,  even  a  finely  planted  and  picturesque 
promenade,  have  saved  many  excitable  and  craving 
minds  from  the  pot-house  and  other  haunts  of  de- 
bauchery.— Baltimore  jlmcricaii. 


RARE. 

We  were  on  Saturday,  March  29th,  presented  with 
a  mess  of  ncto  potatoes,  raised  the  present  season  by 
Capt.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  of  Cape  Elizabeth. 
Some  of  them  were  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
This  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  and  we  believe 
unprecedented  in  this  climate.  By  what  means  it 
was  accomplished  we  are  not  informed.  The  note 
accompanying  them  says  they  were  raised  "on  the 
piece  of  land  called  the  square  acre." 

[Portland  Cotiri<r. 


PLANTING  VINES  IN  YARDS. 

Every  person  who  occupies  a  house,  either  in  the 
city  or  country  should  consider  himself  under  obliga- 
tions to  plant  a  vine  in  his  yard.  Suppose  a  choice 
variety  of  either  foreign  or  native  grapes  should  be 
planted  in  every  yard  in  this  city,  in  a  few  years  not 
a  family,  however  poor,  would  be  without  this  deli- 
cious fruit.  The  expense  would  not  exceed  fronc.  25 
to  50  cents.  Many  would  undoubtedly  be  neglected 
and  die:  but  many,  also  would  grow  and  bear  fruit 
abundantly.  Let' it  be  not  an  objection,  that  the  te- 
nant is  to  occupy  but  one  year. — JV.  V.  Farmer. 


PRESERVATION  OF  FLOWERS. 

It  is  said  that  a  few  grains  of  salt  dropped  into  the 
water  in  which  flowers  are  kept,  tends  greatly  to  pre- 
serve them  from  fading,  and  will  keep  them  fresh 
and  in  bloom  double  the  period  that  pure  water  will. 
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RURAIi  ECOMOIVIV. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
BEES. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — In  a  communication  made  for 
your  paper  a  lew  days  past  on  this  iiicxlumslible  sub- 
ject, I  regretted  nut  having  received  an  answer  from 
a  gentleman  in  the  western  country  to  whom  I  had 
•written  last  autumn  on  the  method  of  keeping  bees 
in  the  upper  part  of  a  house,  or  any  other  building. 
I  do  not  enter  into  any  controversy  concerning  these 
valuable  insects,  or  the  best  shaped  hives.  My  ob- 
ject is  to  obtain  honey  in  the  safest  and  easiest  way 
with  little  trouble  or  expense,  and  also  I  hope  with  a 
greater  certainty  of  keeping  clear  of  the  bee  moth, 
from  the  greater  elevation  from  the  earth  than  the 
usual  method. 

I  have  this  week  received  the  letter  I  had  so  long 
been  expecting,  and  now  give  it  to  you  for  publica- 
tion. Yours,  &c. 

Roxbury,  April  12,  1831.  J.  Pkince. 

Versailles,  Woodford  Co.  Ky.  ,9pril  20,  1S3I. 
John  Prince,  Esq.- 

My  Dear  Sir, — Your  friendly  letter  of  October 
last  was  forwarded  to  me  at  this  place,  but  did  not 
reach  this  until  my  departure  for  the  southern  coun- 
ties; consequently  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
had,  and  must  plead  my  excuse  for  not  attending  to 
your  request  sooner:  and  now,  I  have  to  regret  that 
my  friend  Doct.  Parker  has  not  furnished  me  with 
oH  the  information  I  require,  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  bees;  but  he  has  kindly  afforded  me  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  his  bee-house,  and  if  I  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  description  you  should  certainly 
have  it,  intelligibly.  This  much  is  certain,  that  he 
has  in  the  garret,  a  great  number  of  bees.  He  thinks 
about  40  swarms  at  this  lime,  all  proceeding  from 
one  hive,  put  there  about  10  years  ago.  He  placed 
the  hive  near  the  brick  wall  or  end  of  his  garret  leav- 
ing an  aperture,  or  small  hole  in  the  wall,  through 
which  the  bees  passed  out  and  in.  A  tight  room  was 
then  made  for  them,  such  as  may  be  made  in  the  end 
of  any  house,  leaving  a  door,  which  may  be  locked 
or  bolted.  The  room  must  be  tight,  admitting  neither 
air  or  light,  or  very  little  of  either.  A  large  box  was 
then  put  into  this  room,  say  8  by  4  feet,  one  half 
sawed  in  two,  with  small  hinges  on  it,  and  fastened 
at  the  bottom  by  a  bolt  or  lock,  for  the  convenience  of 
raising  up  and  getting  the  honey  whenever  you  may 
want  it.  The  hive  being  placed  on  the  top  of  the  box, 
and  the  latter  having  5  or  6  holes  bored  in  it  by  a 
small  auger — as  soon  as  the  bees  have  filled  the  hive, 
they  go  down  into  the  box,  and  never  swarm  until 
they  have  completely  filled  it.  But  you  must  have 
room  enough  in  your  house  to  keep  them  always  at 
work.  And  this  you  may  do  by  adding  box  to  box; 
and  they  will  even  then  proceed  to  deposit  their  comb 
on  the  rafters  of  the  lioiise- 

Doct.  Parker  told  me  the  other  day,  that  he  could 
now  take  from  50  to  100  wt.  of  honey  comb  without 
disturbing,  or  even  seeing  a  bee. — We  have  also  a 
bee-house  in  the  yard;  three  sides  planked  up,  as 
other  framed  houses  are,  we  have  framed  a  box  the 
whole  length,  say  14  feet;  this  box  is  18  inches  wide 
and  about  12  deep,  with  holes  bored  all  along  the 
top,  over  which  the  hives  are  set  or  placed — the  front 
part  of  this  box  is  full  of  holes  for  the  egress  and  in- 
gress of  the  bees — they  directly  go  up  through  the 
box  into  the  hives,  fill  them,  and  then  go  to  work  in 
the  large  box,  so  that  you  may  take  the  hive  off  as 
soon  as  filled  and  place  another  there,  so  that  there  is 
no  necessity  of  ever  killing  a  bee. — You  can  fasten 
the  hives  on  the  box,  by  running  a  bar  of  iron  or 
wood  through  each  end  of  the  house  and  putting  a 
lock  on  it,  so  as  to  prevent  robbery. — The  lock  is 
placed  in  the  end  of  the  bar,  outside  of  the  house. 

We  have  several  other  plans,  or  methods  of  rais- 
ing bees  in  this  neighborhood — such  as  small  brick 


buildings,  and  putting  the  hives  in  them,  leaving 
holes  in  the  wall  for  them  to  go  out  and  in  at,  having 
a  door  in  the  back  or  front,  as  you  please.  We  also 
have  the  hives  placed  in  the  top  of  the  porticos  or 
porches  boring  small  holes  in  the  plank  for  them  to 
go  through.  In  truth,  there  can  be  no  difliculty  in 
having  plenty  of  honey,  if  we  devote  any  time  to 
making  a  house  for  the  bees. 

lam,  &c.  Stc.  P.  N.  O'Barnum. 


(From  the  New  England  Fanner.) 
WINTER  BUTTER,  SHORT  HORN  CAT- 
TLE, &c. 

Mr.  Editor, — Much  has  been  said  in  the  N.  E. 
Farmer  ahoal freezing  the  milk  to  obtain  cream  for 
butter.  My  objections  to  this  practice  are,  the  butter 
so  made  is  inclining  to  be  tohite,  will  not  sell  well,  and 
is  crumbly  and  inll  not  cut  handsomely.  Besides,  I 
think  the  flavor  hardly  equal  to  that  made  in  the 
method  we  have  pursued. 

Our  object  has  been  to  keep  the  milk  in  a  tempe- 
rature always  above  the  freezing  point — say,  not 
lower  than  40  or  45  degrees. 

The  method  which  we  have  practised,  and  which 
I  think  best  for  winter,  was  recommended  to  me 
by  that  great  friend  to  agricultural  improvement, 
Charles  Vaughan,  Esq.  as  followed  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Somerset  and  Devon,  England.  The  milk 
immediately  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow,  is  put  in 
a  copper  or  brass  vessel,  of  a  size  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  milk,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  in  depth,  and  gradually 
brought  to  within  2  or  3  degrees  of  boiling  heat, 
when  it  is  permitted  slowly  to  cool.  In  the  course 
of  five  or  six  hours,  the  most  of  the  cream  rises  in  a 
beautiful  thick  sheet,  and  is  so  solid  that  it  may  be 
cut  with  a  knife  in  almost  any  form.  It  comes  to 
butter  almost  immediately,  7iever  requiring  more  than 
five  minutes  churning.  The  butter  is  of  fine  quality, 
being  of  good  color  and  flavor.  The  practice  also 
saves  labor  and  cold  fingers.  We  have  in  this  way 
had  no  butter  that  was  not  as  high  colored  as  what  I 
send  you.  But  perhaps  the  high  color  may  be  owing 
considerably  to  the  extra  richness  of  the  milk,  and 
this  quality  of  the  milk  is  wholly  attributable  to  the 
cows.  My  stock  consists  of  the  Short  Horn  breed  in 
the  blood  of  Coslebs,  Denton,  and  Holderness,  the 
Herefordshire  in  the  blood  of  Sir  Isaac,  the  Bake- 
well,  and  that  excellent,  though  undefined  breed  in- 
troduced here  from  England  by  Charles  Vaughan, 
Esq.  and  the  best  selected  native. 

I  am  aware  that  much  contrariety  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  properties  and  relative  value  of  the  differ- 
ent breeds  of  cattle,  and  my  intentions  have  been, 
and  still  are,  to  go  through  with  a  series  oi  fair  ex- 
periments on  the  subject. 

So  far  as  several  years'  observation  and  one  years' 
experience  will  enable  me  to  judge,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  improved  imported  races  (the  Short  horns, 
particularly,)  the  most  profitable, — that  is,  taking 
them  for  all  purposes.  I  do  not  know  that  they  will 
give  any  more  milk  than  the  "natives,"  but  it  is,  I 
believe,  generally  of  a  better  quality,  and  they  cer- 
tainly keep  in  much  better  order  on  the  same  food. 
They  are  also  put  together  more  on  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, are  stronger,  and  have  better  constitutiom.  I 
would  recommend  to  every  farmer  to  give  them  a 
fair  trial. 

Yours  with  respect,  Sanford  Howard. 

Vaughan  Place,  flalloicell,  .Spril  18,  1831. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
LAMPAS  OF  HORSES. 

As  the  season  of  the  year  is  now  approaching  when 
some  people  commence  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  bar- 
barous of  practices  ever  retained  by  any  people,  pre- 
tending to  be  civilized,  viz:  that  of  burning  out  the 
lampas  from  the  mouths  of  young  horses,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  making  a  few  remarks  upon  that  subject. 


We  are  sensible  that  some  of  our  most  enlightened 
readers  will  say,  that  this  article  should  appear  under 
the  head  of  Vulgak  Eiirors;  but  yet  we  have  what 
we  consider  a  reasonable  excuse  for  not  putting  it 
there. 

Most  of  the  articles  which  have  been  placed  under 
that  head,  in  our  paper,  are  rather  innocent  delusions, 
than  partaking  of  the  barbarous;  rather  superstitious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  appertaining  to  property,  than 
any  retained  usages  of  the  dark  ages  of  barbarity. 
At  what  time  or  with  what  people  this  practice  origi- 
nated, we  will  not  pretend  to  say;  but  here  is  one 
nation  who  should  either  discontinue  the  practice,  or 
else  say  less  on  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  infor- 
mation; that  is  America. 

The  idea  that  the  enlargement  of  that  part  of  the 
roof  of  a  horse's  mouth,  is  a  disease,  has  long  been 
exploded  by  all  veterinary  surgeons.  All  horses  are 
subject  to  It,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  five,  more 
or  less;  and  in  many  cases,  this  soft  spongy  enlarge- 
ment, descends  to  a  level  with  the  fore  teeth,  without 
marks  of  tenderness  or  inflammation  indicating  dis- 
ease, and  if  left  to  the  operation  of  nature,  will  dis- 
appear, and  the  horse  will  have  a  sound  and  healthy 
mouth;  not  to  speak  of  the  danger  of  bleeding  the 
horse  too  freely,  by  opening  the  palatine  artery,  the 
manner  of  performing  the  operation,  is  shocking  to 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  as  well  as  painful  to  the 
animal.  It  is  uncalled  for;  and  must  be  considered 
a  piece  of  wanton  cruelty. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
SPORTING. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — Permit  me,  through  the  medi- 
um of  your  highly  useful  journal  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  farmers  and  horticulturists  to  the  wanton  prac- 
tice of  many  young  men  from  Boston  and  its  envi- 
rons, of  shooting  the  birds  in  this  vicinity. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  alarming  increase 
of  worms  and  insects  in  making  ravages  upon  our 
fruit  trees  and  fruit,  not  only  paralyzes  the  efforts  and 
disheartens  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator,  but  threatens 
total  destruction  to  many  of  the  most  delicious  kinds. — 
So  extensive  are  their  ravages  that  but  very  few  of 
our  apricots  and  plums  ever  ripen  without  premature 
decay  from  the  worm  generated  by  the  beetles  which 
surround  our  trees  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening  in 
great  numbers  when  the  fruit  is  quite  young.  And 
when  the  produce  of  our  apple,  pear  or  peach  trees  is 
small,  but  few  of  these  escape  the  same  fate. 

I  attribute  the  rapid  and  alarming  increase  of  these 
worms  and  insects  wholly  to  the  diminution  of  those 
birds  which  fall  a  prey  to  our  sportsmen,  which  are 
known  to  feed  upon  them  and  for  whose  subsistence 
these  insects  were  apparently  created. 

In  addition  to  the  important  usefulness  of  these 
birds,  their  musical  notes  in  the  twilight  of  the  morn- 
ing are  peculiarly  delightful;  awaking  the  cultivator 
to  the  sublime  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  all  the 
infinite  beauties  of  creation. 

In  vain  will  be  all  our  toil  and  labor,  in  vain  the 
united  efforts  of  Horticultural  Societies  for  increasing 
and  perfecting  the  cultivation  of  the  most  delicious 
varieties  of  fruits,  unless  we  can  increase,  or  at  least 
cease  to  diminish  these  useful  and  melodious  birds. 

If  we  have  a  Statute  in  this  Commonwealth  pro- 
viding for  the  protection  of  these  birds,  let  us  unite 
our  efforts  to  arrest  this  wanton  destruction  of  them 
by  enforcing  the  penalties  of  the  late  in  every  instance 
of  its  violation.  Our  Horticultural  Society  can  scarce- 
ly do  a  greater  service  in  promoting  the  objects  of  its 
organization,  than  by  making  a  spontaneous  and  vigor- 
ous effort  to  this  effect. 

If  there  be  no  Statute  for  the  protection  of  these 
invaluable  creatures,  I  would  earnestly,  yet  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  Horticultural  Society  the  proprie- 
ty and  even  necessity  of  their  petitioning  our  Legisla- 
ture at  their  next  session  for  such  an  act. 

It  is  a   common  practice   with    these    sportsmen 
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through  the  summer  tu  range  the  groves  and  orchards, 
in  this  vicinity,  ahnost  every  pleasant  day  and  more 
numerously  on  holidays,  and  to  shoot  every  Lint  that 
comes  within  their  reach. 

It  is  not  however  a  small  nor  an  easy  task  for  one 
individual,  to  get  their  names,  residence,  and  the 
evidence  necessary  for  their  conviction;  but  it  requires 
the  united  efforts  of  all  who  are  immediately  inter- 
ested. Already  have  these  sportsmen  commenced 
their  wanton  destruction  of  these  useful  creatures, 
even  before  they  had  time  to  build  a  nest  for  rearing 
their  young.— Birds  that  have  survived  the  dreary 
winter  in  a  more  genial  clime,  having  now  returned 
to  bless  our  efforts  by  their  industry  and  to  cheer  our 
days  with  their  melody,  are  scarcely  permitted  to 
commence  their  vernal  song,  ere  they  must  fall  vic- 
tims to  a  WANTO.N  iDLK.NE^s  that  is  as  destitute  of 
moral  feeling,  as  of  useful  employment. 

Brookline,  .Bpril  SI.  A  Cultiv.itor. 


THUNDER  FATAL  TO  GOSLINGS. 

Mr.  Smith: 

I  will  inform  you  of  a  particular  that  may  be  inter- 
esting to  one  branch  of  medicine  (physiology  I  believe 
the  doctors  call  it,)  and  to  natural  history.  In  a  late 
thunder  storm  the  lightning  descended  in  a  field, 
within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  my  dwelling,  and  kill- 
ed two  labourers  and  laid  prostrate  and  injured  three 
more.  But  the  effect  in  my  fowl  yard  was  very  re- 
markable. I  had  two  broods  of  goslings,  one  nearly  a 
week  old,  on  the  ground,  and  another,  two  days,  in  a 
basket  in  a  house.  At  the  instant  when  the  thunder 
fell,  which  it  did  with  the  most  astounding  force,  the 
woman  who  had  the  care  of  the  fowls,  happened  to 
be  looking  upon  those  in  the  basket,  and  saw  them, 
at  once,  all  fall  over  upon  their  backs  and  expire. 
Those  in  the  yard,  half  an  hour  after,  were  found 
dead  also;  a  nest  of  eggs  under  a  goose,  then  in  pro- 
gress of  hatching,  were  all  killed.  You  may  rely  on 
the  correctness  of  this  statement.  Though  goslings 
are  easily  raised,  and  live  more  than  a  century,  they 
seem  to  be  endued  with  nerves  of  uncommon  sensibili- 
ty, or,  to  have  systems  peculiarly  favourable  to  electric 
impressions.  Cousin  Tabitha. 
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ASSAY  OF  FOREIGN  COINS. 
Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 

Mint  of  the  United  States. 
Pkiladelplna,  Jan.  31,  1831. 

Sir:  Conformably  to  general  instructions  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  assays  have  been  made  of  the 
following  foreign  coins,  the  result  of  which  is  now 
respectfully  submitted: 

GOLD  COINS. 

From  the  Assayer's  rejiort,  it  appears,  that  the 
gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  contains  22 
parts  of  fine  gold  in  24  parts;  those  of  France,  21 
19-32  parts  of  fine  gold  in  24  parts;  and  those  of 
Spain,  20  03-64  parts  fine  in  24  parts. 

The  value,  per  pennyweight,  of  the  gold  coins  of 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  deduced  from  the  above 
assay,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gold  coins  of  the 
United  States,  viz.  88  8-9  cents;  that  of  the  gold 
Coins  of  France,  is  871  cents;  and  that  of  the  gold 
coins  of  Spain,  84.78  cents  per  pennyweight. 

These  results  are  very  nearly  conformable  to  those 
of  our  previous  assays  of  the  above  coins,  e.\cept  in 
regard  to  gold  coins  of  Spain,  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, give  a  value  slightly  above  the  average  of 
those  usually  obtained.  It  may  be  confidently  infer- 
red, that  no  reduction  in  fineness  has  been  made  in 
either  of  the  coins  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  assays  have  been  made  of 
the  gold  coins  of  Mexico  and  Colombia,  issued  in 
1829;  and  of  Central  America,  issued  in  1827,  being 


the  latest  dates  procured.  The  result  indicates  an 
adherence  on  the  part  of  those  governments,  to  the 
gold  standard  of  Spain;  the  greatest  deviation  from 
that  standard,  not  being  greater  than  Spanish  gold 
coins  frequently  exhibit.  The  gold  coins  of  those 
new  states  may  be  estimated  at  84  25-100  cents,  per 
pennyweight,  which  corresponds  with  the  average 
value  thereof,  ascertained  by  the  assays  of  182G. 

SILVER  COINS. 

Of  Spanish  milled  dollars,  no  later  dates  have 
been  procured  than  those  heretofore  assayed  and  re- 
ported on,  viz.  of  the  year  1824.  The  fineness  there- 
of may  be  stated  at  10  oz.  15  dwts.  12  grains  of  fine 
silver  in  12  ounces,  conformably  to  previous  reports. 
The  value  per  ounce  corresponding  thereto  is  IIG 
1-10  cents.  Standard  silver  of  the  United  States  con 
tains  10  oz.  14  dwts.  4  5-13  grains  of  fine  silver  in  12 
ounces,  the  value  corresponding  to  which,  is  115 
38-100  cents  per  ounce. 

Specimens  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  dollar  of 
1830,  the  Central  American  of  1829,  and  that  of  La 
Plata  of  1827  and  1S2S,  have  also  been  submitted  to 
examination. 

The  three  first  mentioned,  are  found  to  be  of  the 
full  Spanish  standard;  thej'  even  incline  to  a  fineness, 
slightly  superior  to  the  ordinary  Spanish  dollar,  but 
not  such  as  to  indicate  any  authorised  appreciation 
in  this  respect.  Being  of  recent  emission,  their 
weight  exceeds  that  of  the  dollar  of  Spain  now  in 
circulation.  The  intrinsic  value  of  these  coins  may 
be  stated  at  116  1-10  cents  per  ounce.  By  tale, 
they  may  be  estimated  to  average  100  cents  4i 
mills. 

The  specimens  of  the  dollar  of  La  Plata,  examined 
in  1826,  were  found  equal  in  fineness  to  the  Mexi- 
can, though  of  less  value  by  tale,  by  reason  of  their 
inferiority  thereto  in  weight.  On  an  average,  they 
were  not  found  lo  be  worth  more  than  100  cents  each. 

The  latest  dates  then  examined  were  of  1813,  and 
1815.  The  specimens  of  this  coin  issued  in  1827, 
and  1828,  now  assayed,  presents  results  materially 
different  from  the  above,  and  indicate  a  very  sensi- 
ble deterioration  in  the  standard  thereof.  These  spe- 
cimens vary  from  10  oz.  1  dwt.  12  grains  fine  silver, 
to  10  oz.  7  dwts.  6  grains  in  12  ounces.  The  former 
is  equivalent  to  108*  cents  per  ounce,  and  the  latter 
to  111  6-10  cents  per  ounce.  The  value  of  the  for- 
mer, according  to  their  ordinary  weight,  will  be,  by 
tale,  about  93  6-10  cents,  and  that  of  the  latter  96i 
cents.  Nothing  can  be  usefully  affirmed  of  the  ave- 
rage value  of  coins  liable  to  variations  of  this  extent. 

Late  deposites  of  large  amounts  in  Spanish  dol- 
lars, exhibit  a  result  not  observed  at  the  Mint  before 
the  latter  part  of  last  year.  They  have  heretofore 
been  stated  as  producing  on  an  average  100  cents  3 
mills,  conformably  to  the  ascertained  value  of  large 
quantities  received  from  lime  to  time  for  coinage. 
Recent  deposites  have  produced  less  than  one  mill 
above  their  nominal  value.  This  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  diminished  average  weight  of  these  coins, 
arising  in  part  from  the  cessation  of  new  issues,  and 
probably  still  more  to  the  fact,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Spanish  dollars,  now  remaining  in  the  United 
States  may  be  the  residue  of  parcels  from  which  the 
most  perfect  have  been  selected  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce  and  the  arts. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  MOORE. 

Hon.  S.  D.  Ingham, 

Secretary  of  the  Treamry. 


DUTCH  SALE: 

That  is,  bidding  downwards;  which  is  the  invaria- 
ble practice  throughout  Holland.  An  article  is  set 
up  at  any  price  the  auctioneer  pleases;  if  nobody 
bids  he  lowers  the  price,  and  so  continues  lowering 
until  some  person  cries  "mine,"  and  the  person  who 
so  claims  it  is  then  entitled  to  it; — a  practice  conge- 
nial to  Dutch  taciturnity. — Legal  Recreations. 


ERGOT. 

Ergot  is  an  elongated,  cylindrical  excrescence  a 
little  curved,  and  somewhat  resembling  a  horn,  which 
sometimes  lakes  the  place  of  the  grain  in  several 
cultivated  grasses,  particularly  in  rye,  which,  when 
in  this  state,  is  commonly  called  spurred  rye.  It 
has  been  considered  by  some  authors  as  a  disease, 
and  by  others  as  a  fungus,  and  has  been  referred  by 
the  latter  to  the  genus  sclcrolixim.  A  giain,  when 
attacked,  becomes  soft  and  pulpy,  afterwards  har- 
dens, and  elongates  gradually;  when  young,  it  is 
red  or  violaceous,  afterwards  lead  colored,  and  finally 
black,  with  a  white  interior;  generally  two  or  three 
grains  in  a  spike  only  are  affected:  wet  weather  is 
favorable  to  its  development.  When  bread  contain- 
ing this  substance  has  been  eaten,  it  lias  produced 
very  formidable  consequences — sometimes  gangrene 
of  the  extremities  and  death.  Ergot  is  an  important 
article  in  materia  medica;  has  been  found  capable  of 
exerting  a  very  powerful  and  specific  action  upon  the 
uterus,  and  is  administered  in  small  doses  in  certain 
extreme  cases.  This  remedy  has  been  principally 
used  in  the  United  States.  Of  late,  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  France. 


A  French  chemist  has  discovered  that  potatoes  one 
third  boiled,  effectually  supply  the  place  of  soap  in 
washing  linen.  That  their  farina  is  a  useful  ingre- 
dient in  starch,  has  long  been  known. 


Dry  sand  or  fern  is  recommended  as  the  best  pre- 
servative for  fruit;  hay  and  straw  having  been  found 
to  leave  a  musty  flavor  on  apples  and  pears. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  May  20,  18J1. 

QuiNOA. — The  letter  below  from  Lieutenant  P'itz- 
hugh  of  the  United  States  navy,  accompanied  the 
quinoa,  the  receipt  of  which  we  noticed  last  week, 
and  tOD-ether  with  the  subjoined  directions  for  cul- 
livatintr  the  quinoa  from  the  same  gentleman,  has 
been  politely  furnished  for  publication  in  the  Farmer 
by  Mr.  Skinner,  to  whom  the  quinoa  was  sent  from 
Peru. 

We  have  examined  all  the  publications  in  which 
we  could  hope  to  get  any  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  quinoa,  and  have  satisfied  ourselves  on  the 
subject  of  its  botanical  character.  In  Peru  it  is  called 
quimta,  pronounced  keentva,  w'ith  the  last  syllable 
very  slightly  accented.  Humboldt  speaks  of  the 
chenopodium  quinoa  as  being  one  of  the  few  plants 
cultivated  in  the  highest  and  coldest  regions  of  the 
Andes  and  Mexican  Cordilleras;  and  says  that  when 
the  old  historians  use  the  expression  small  Peruvian 
rice  {arros  peqvcno,)  they  mean  the  chenopodium 
quinoa.  Don  Ulloa  also  speaks  of  quinoa  being  pe- 
culiar to  the  province  of  Quito,  and  as  deserving  of 
beinor  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  palatable  foods. 
These  authorities,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  name 
by  which  the  seed  in  question  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives and  residents  of  Peru  at  the  present  time,  suf- 
ficiently establish  the  fact  that  it  is  the  chenopodium 
(ivinoa  of  botanists.  There  are  a  great  many  varie- 
ties of  Chenopodium,  several  of  w  liich  are  very  com- 
mon, (mere  weeds)  and  the  wliole  genus  is  calle^d 
goosrfoot,  in  England— for  instance,  IT.nglish  mercury 
upright  goosefoot,  purple  goosefoot,  Stc.  Several  of 
the  species  are  indigenous  to  the  LTnited  Slates,  viz. 
the  anthelminticum  or  WMirm  seed,  the  spear  leafed, 
the  bearded,  &.C.  But  the  quinoa,  the  one  particu- 
larly under  notice,  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus  that 
is  indigenous  to  Peru.  It  is  annual,  grows  three  feet 
high,  flowers  in  July,  flowers  green,  propagated  by 
seed,  in  common  earth.  The  seed  are  circular,  flat, 
one  twelfth  of  an  inch  diameter,  while,  and  easily 
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pulverised.     It  belongs  to  ihe  5th  class  (Pentandria) 
and  ind  order  (Digynia.) 

The  quinoa  is  cooked  and  used  like  common  rice, 
and  hence  the  name  sometimes  given  it  of  Peruvian 
rice.  Capt.  Dnngan,  in  whose  vessel  the  seed  were 
sent,  politely  presented  the  Editor  witli  some  of  the 
prepared  seed  for  his  table.  It  seems  that  the  cjuinoa 
is  scalded  or  part-boiled,  before  it  is  disposed  of  by 
the  cultivator,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  its  better 
preservation  or  to  prevent  its  cultivation  in  other 
countries  we  know  not;  and  to  this  fact  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  the  failure  of  all  previous  attempts 
to  cultivate  it.  Having  eaten  of  the  quinoa,  prepared 
in  several  ways,  we  are  of  course  enabled  to  speak  of 
its  qualities  from  experience.  Gentlemen  who  have 
eaten  it  in  Peru  speak  ot  it  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise.  We  are  not  willing  to  go  so  far,  though  it 
may  improve  with  us  upon  further  acquaintance.  It 
is  certainly  of  a  very  pleasant  flavour,  but  that  is 
peculiar — unlike  that  of  common  rice,  and  refembling 
that  of  oatmeal.  Its  appearance  when  served  up  is 
singular.  The  grain  is  principally  composed  of  a 
germ,  or  sprout  of  the  young  plant,  closely  coiled, 
and  surrounded  with  farina,  in  boiling,  this  spiral 
germ  is  detached,  and  the  dish  presjnts  the  appear- 
ance of  being  full  of  skippers,  something  similar  to 
a  dish  of  boiled  beans.  Our  present  impression  is, 
that  though  it  may  attain  an  equal  place  with  rice, 
it  never  can  supersede  that  excellent  vegetable  on  our 
tables. 

The  Editor  of  the  Farmer  has  planted  a  quart  of 
the  seed  of  the  quinoa,  and  taken  such  measures  and 
resorted  to  such  means  to  ensure  its  growth  as  he  sup- 
poses will  be  successful,  so  far  as  soil  and  cultivation 
are  concerned.  He  is  not  however,  very  sanguine  in 
his  expectations.  The  climate  of  Peru  is  very  difler- 
ent  from  ours,  the  former  being  very  temperate  and 
subject  to  no  change  of  the  seasons;  therefore,  we 
have  our  extremely  hot  and  dry  weather,  and  the 
comparative  shortness  of  our  seasons,  as  obstacles  to 
success  in  the  culture  of  the  quinoa.  And  yet  it  is 
very  possible  that  it  will  withstand  all  this,  and  if  so 
it  will  be  an  important  agricultural  acquisition.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  the  subjoined  directions  say  it 
is  to  be  sown  at  the  same  season  and  gathered  at  the 
same  time  as  wheat.  It  should  however  be  recollect- 
ed that  there  is  no  winter  in  Peru,  and  of  course  no 
fall  sowing  of  wheat  to  withstand  its  rigours.  If  it 
succeeds  with  us  at  all  it  must  be  sown  in  the  spring 
and  gathered  in  the  fall,  for  it  is  not  believed  that  it 
can  bear  our  winters  like  wheat. 


U.  S.  S.  Si.  Louis,  Callao  Roads, 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Jan.  31,  1831. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  at  length  the  pleasure  of  send- 
ing you  by  the  James  Beacham,  two  buttles  of  Qui- 
nar,  which  after  much  inquiry  and  research,  on  the 
part  of  my  friend  Mr.  McCall,  of  Lima,  has  come 
forth,  it  was  obtained  two  hundred  miles  from  this. 
Inclosed  you  will  receive  a  description  of  its  cultiva- 
tion, curing,  and  preparation  for  culinary  purposes. 
Truly  yours.  And.  Fitzhugh. 

Description  of  the  Manner  of  Soioins  in  Peru  the 
Grain  known  under  the  name  of  "  Quimia." 
It  should  be  sown  in  soil  and  climate  not  of  too 
cold  a  temperature  for  wheat,  neither  should  it  be 
what  would  be  called  warm.  It  is  sown  at  the  same 
season  and  gathered  at  the  same  time  as  wheat.  The 
ground  is  prepared  in  furrows,  twice  ploughed  with 
Peruvian  ploughs,  (which  are  nothing  more  than 
'  wooden  knees  pointed  at  the  end,)  and  the  seed  is 
sown,  scattered  as  wheat.  When  ripe,  (to  save 
waste,  as  the  grain  shells  off  very  easily)  it  is  cut 
carefully  and  gathered  in  on  folds  of  cotton  or  linen 
eloth,  of  a  texture  not  sufficiently  coarse  to  allow  the 
grain  to  pass  through.  The  grain  is  separated  from 
the  stalk  by  merely  rubbing  it  between  two  folds  of 
cotton  or  linen  cloth,  and  the  chaif  is  afterwards 
winnowed  from  it. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Navy,  and  Captains  and 
SupEucARGOES  OF  Vessels,  bound  on  foreign  voya- 
ges are  solicited  to  aid  the  Editor  of  the  American 
Farmer,  in  procuring  new  vegetables,  by  collecling 
seeds,  roots  or  plants,  of  such  new  and  useful  kinds 
as  they  may  meet  with  in  foreign  countries.  A  little 
attention  to  these  things  on  the  part  of  such  gentle- 
men, may  be  the  means  of  rendering  important  ser- 
vices to  their  country.  There  is  scarcely  a  port  in 
South  America,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
where  there  are  not  vegetables,  fruits,  and  grain,  un- 
known in  the  U.  States,  and  which  would  be  valuable 
here.  We  would  recommend  that  when  any  vegetable, 
fruil, grain,  grass,  or  other  useful,  or  ornamental  plants 
shall  be  met  with,  which  they  have  not  seen  in  the 
United  States,  that  they  ascertain  its  character,  mode 
of  cultivation,  and  use.  If  it  be  a  culinary  vegetable 
and  in  much  use  among  the  people,  or  ornamental 
plant  of  much  esteem,  and  propagated  by  seed,  a  few 
fresh  seed  should  be  obtained,  mixed  with  dry  sand 
and  put  in  a  bottle  well  corked  up;  if  propagated  by 
roots,  they  may  be  packed  in  dry  sand  in  a  tight 
box.  Seeds  and  roots  may  be  transported  by  such 
means  from  any  part  of  the  world.  The  common, 
and  when  convenient,  the  botanical  name,  should  ac- 
company the  description.  In  the  selection  of  seed, 
especially  small  seed,  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  that  which  has  not  been  taken  from  the  capsule  or 
husk,  as  the  germ  is  often  destroyed  by  the  operation 
of  cleaning  it;  and  such  roots  should  be  taken  as  are 
planted  by  the  natives,  for  it  is  often  the  case  that 
edible  roots  are  either  not  proper  for  planting  or  inca- 
pable of  preservation  on  a  long  voyage.  If  valuable 
plants  are  found,  seed  of  which  cannot  be  obtained, 
a  few  may  be  placed  in  a  flower  pot,  or  box,  and 
thus  brought  home  with  little  trouble;  if  they  are 
taken  in  the  dormant  state  they  will  come  very  safe- 
ly. Gentlemen  of  the  navy  can  send  any  article 
they  may  thus  obtain,  by  merchant  vessels.  By  the 
polite  attention  of  several  gentlemen,  the  Editor  has 
already  in  a  course  of  propagation  several  valuable 
vegetables,  which  bid  fair  to  add  materially  to  the 
luxury  of  our  tables,  and  wishes  to  extend  the  col- 
lection as  far  as  may  be  practicable.  .  All  such  arti- 
cles may  be  directed  to  Gideon  B.  Smith,  Editor  of 
the  American  Farmer,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  who 
will  cheerfully  defray  all  expenses  attending  their 
collection  and  forwarding. 

$^  Editors  of  papers  in  the  seaports  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  forward  our  designs  by  giving  the 
above  an  insertion  in  their  journals. 


Silk  Worms — Chloride  of  Lime.  The  season 
for  raising  silk  worms  having  arrived,  it  is  suggested 
that  persons  engaged  in  it  provide  themselves  with 
the  chloride  of  lime  as  a  preventive  of  disease  among 
the  worms.  The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  when  properly  and 
timely  applied  and  attention  to  cleanliness  is  observed, 
it  affords  perfect  security  against  the  only  disease  to 
which  silk  worms  are  extensively  liable  in  this  coun- 
try, to  wit,  the  Tripes.  From  the  time  he  first  made 
the  discovery,  two  years  ago,  he  has  never  known 
an  instance  of  its  failure  as  a  preventive;  and  he  has 
known  it  to  arrest  the  disease  after  it  had  become 
epidemic,  and  when  the  destruction  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment seemed  inevitable.  The  discovery  of  such 
a  remedy  has  been  considered  an  object  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  silk  countries  of  Europe,  and  occu- 
pied the  anxious  attention  of  their  scicHtific  men  for 
ages;*  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  America  in  the 
very  infancy  of  her  silk  culture,  to  make  it.  The 
chloride  of  lime  is  a  very  cheap  article,— a  dollar's 
worth  being  sufficient  for  a  pretty  large  establishment 
— and  it  is  easily  applied.   An  ounce  or  two  of  the  pow- 

*The  discovery  was  considered  so  important  in 
France  that  it  was  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate 
paper  read  before  a  scientific  society  in  Paris,  though 
Its  American  origin  was  forgoltea. 


der  may  be  put  in  a  plate,  with  a  little  water  several 
of  which  may  bo  set  about  the  room,  and  replenished 
every  four  or  five  days;  or,  it  may  be  put  into  a  jug  or 
demijohn,  and  a  gallon  of  water  added  for  every  pound, 
and  a  little  of  the  solution  sprinkled  over  the  floor 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  whenever  there  is  an  offen- 
sive smell  in  the  room.  In  hot  weather,  when  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  cool  the  room  by  sprinkling  water 
on  the  floor,  (in  consequence  of  the  vapour  evolved) 
it  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  have  this  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime,  as  that  may  be  used  not  only 
with  impunity  but  very  beneficially,  both  for  cooling 
the  room  and  sweetening  the  air,  as  well  as  for  the 
prevention  of  disease.  The  time  will  come  when 
chloride  of  lime  will  be  considered  an  essential  mate- 
rial in  every  silk  laboratory. 


The  Wheat  Crop. — We  have  rather  gloomy  ac- 
counts of  the  growing  wheat  crop,  from  all  quarters. 
The  following  are  the  different  items  that  have  reach- 
ed us  on  the  subject: — 
Mr.  Smith:  St.  Jlugustine,  Cecil  Co.  Mil.  May  11. 

Our  crops  of  wheat  have  improved  and  look  better 
than  was  expected  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring, 
but  for  the  last  few  days  past,  the  fly  has  done  a  good 
deal  of  mischief,  and  still  at  work.  We  may  have 
two  thirds  of  a  common  crop. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c.  N. 

Cheslon,  Q,ueen  .4iine'5  Co.  Md.  May  II. 
ExTP.ACT. — The  fly  is  making  sad  havoc  with  the 
wheat  crop,  which  from  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
looked  worse  than  I  ever  saw  it;  and  from  all  I  hear, 
the  crop  must  be  short  indeed.  Mr.  Paca  has  already 
ploughed  up  some  of  his  best  lots  and  put  them  in 
corn,  and  I  think  he  might,  as  well  as  others  of  us, 
do  so  with  more.  My  fields  present  the  worst  prospect 
I  ever  had  since  I  was  a  farmer.  W.  H.  De  Courcv. 

The  Richmond  Compiler,  of  May  13,  says.  We 
continue  to  receive  very  different  accounts  of  the 
Wheat  Crop. — In  the  quarters  from  which  we  have 
heard  during  the  two  last  days,  the  prospects  are  un- 
favorable. One  farmer,  from  Goochland,  does  not  be- 
lieve that  more  than  two  thirds  of  an  average  crop 
will  be  made.  About  140  acres  of  James  River  low 
grounds  are  so  much  eat  by  the  fly,  that  the  wheat 
is  scarcely  thought  to  be  worth  the  reaping.  We  have 
heard  of  a  few  fields  which  have  been  ploughed  in. 

(From  the  Cambridge  (Md.)  Chronicle:) 
"Judging  from  present  appearances,  the  next  crops 
of  wheat  and  corn,  in  Dorchester,  will  be  very  meagre 
and  fall  far  short  of  average  ones.  Of  wheat,  some 
did  not  vegetate,  in  consequence  of  the  wet  state  of 
Ihe  ground  when  sown,  and  much  was  destroyed  by 
the  very  cold  and  wet  weather  of  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  in  some  quarters  grass  now  stands  in  its 
stead  and  might  be  mistaken  for  it;  besides  a  large 
portion  of  that  which  vegetated  and  withstood  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  winter  and  spring,  has  been  or  will 
be  scathed  and  killed  by  the  fly;  and  we  have  heard 
intelligent  farmers  declare  that  they  believe  the  crop, 
in  the  country,  will  not  be  more  than  half  an  average 
one.  Owing  to  the  frequent  rains  and  the  quantity 
of  water  on  their  land,  our  farmers  commenced  plant- 
ing corn  late  this  spring,  and  the  copious  showers  and 
cold,  chilling  weather  of  last  week,  materially  inter- 
rupted the  progress  of  many,  and  caused  serious  fears 
to  be  entertained  for  the  grain  which  had  recently 
been  deposited  in  the  earth." 

(From  a  North  Carolina  paper.) 
"The  Wheal  Fly^. — Our  farmers  are  compIaining^ 
very  much  of  the  ravages  this  destructive  insect  is 
making  in  tne  growing  crop  of  wheat.  Many  large 
fields  of  wheat  from  present  appearances  will  be  en- 
tirely destroyed.  The  long,  dry  and  cold  weather 
has  likely  favored  the  operation  of  the  fly,  and 
checked  and  retarded  the  growth  of  the  wheat." 
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Prices  Current  in  JVeto  york,  May  14. 
Beeswax,  yellow   22  a  23.  Colton.  New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;   Upland,   .6' a  .10^;     .Alabama,  .9  a  12.  Colton 
Bagging,  Hemp, yd.  ISa  20;  l-'las  li^a  16;  f(aa;,  Ame- 
rican, 7  a  3. Flnxseed.  7  bush,  clean  . a  . 

Fiour,  N.   Vork,   bbl.  5.«1  a   6.00;   Canal,  6.12  a  6.50; 

Bait.  Hwd.st.  6.12  a  6.25;  Rh'd.  city  mills a 

country,  5.87  a  6.00;  .\lcsand'a,  5.87  a  6.00;  Fieder- 
icksburg5.75a5.S7;  Peters; 5.87  a  —  --;  Rye  Flour, 
3.75a  3.87;  Indian  Meal, per  bbl.  — -aSTo;  perhhd. 
17.75  a  18.00  Ginin,  Wheat,  North,  1.25  a  1.28;  Vir. 
1.18  a  1.25;  Rye,  North,  78  a  80;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  74  a 
75;  Barley,  —  a—;  Oals.  South  and  Norlh,  .37  a  .38; 
Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7bu.  7.00  a  8.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.50  a  9.25;  prime  5.60  a  6.25; 
cargo  4.62i  a  5.00;  Lard,  7^.  a  .9;  Pork,  mess  bbl. 
14.00  a  15.00;  prime  10.50  a  11.25. 


CASH  FOR  WOOL. 

The  subscriber  is  in  this  market  as  a  purchaser  of 
wool  for  eastern  manufacturers,  and  will  pay  cash 
and  fair  market  prices  for  every  description  of  Ame- 
rican wool.  RICU'D  MESSITER, 

No.  5  Light  street  wharf,  up  stairs. 
Ji/u!/  20.  -  HI- 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS, 

For  sale  at  this  Office. 
ENCYCLOP-T.DIA  OF  PLANTS;  comprising  the  De- 
scription, Specific  Character,  Culture,  History,  Appli- 
cation in  the  Arts,  and  every  other  desirable  particular 
respecting  all  the  Plants  indigenous,  cultivated  in,  or 
introduced  to  Britain:  combining  all  the  advantages  of 
a  Linna^an  and  Jus^ieuean  Species  Plantarum,  an  His- 
toria  Planlarum,  a  Grammar  of  Botany,  and  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Culture.  The  whole 
in  English;  with  the  Synonymes  of  the  Commoner 
Plants  in  the  dilTerenl  European  and  other  languages; 
the  Scientific  names  accentuated,  their  etymologies 
explained;  the  Classes,  Orders,  and  Botanical  terms  il- 
lustrated by  engravings;  and  with  Figures  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  Species,  exemplifying  several  individuals 
belonging  to  every  genus  included  m  the  work.  Edited 
by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.  S.  H.  S.  &c  The  specific  cha- 
racters by  an  eminent  Botanist;  the  drawings  by  J.  D. 
C.  Sowerby,  F.  L.  S.;  and  the  engravings  by  R.  Bran- 
ston.     London,  IS  J9.— Price  §25. 

ENCYCLOP.EDIAOF  AGRICULTURE;  comprising 
the  Theory  and  Praetico  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer, 
Laying  Out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed 
Property;  and  the  Cultiiation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Ve2;etable  Productions  of  Agriculture,  in- 
cluding all  the  latest  improvements;  a  general  history 
of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries;  and  a  Statistical  view 
of  its  present  state,  with  suggestions  for  its  future  pro- 
gress in  the  British  Isles.  By  .1.  C.  Loudok,  F.L.  G. 
Z.  &  H.  S.  he.  Author  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gar- 
dening, and  conductor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
and  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  Second  edi- 
tion. Illustrated  with  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  en- 
gravings on  wood  by  Branston.    London,  1831.— Price 

ENCYCLOP.'EDIA  OF  GARDENING;  comprising 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
Arboriculture,  and  Landscape-gardening,  including  all 
the  latest  improvements;  a  general  history  of  Garden- 
ing in  all  Countries;  and  a  Statistical  view  of  its  pre- 
sent stale,  with  suggestions  for  its  future  progress,  in 
the  British  Isles.  By  J.  C.  Locdon,  F.  L.  S.  H.  S.  &c. 
Illustrated  with  many  hundred  engravings  on  wood  by 
Branston.     Fifth   edition.     London,  1827. — Price  $12. 


SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 
Pratt  Street  Jiltarf, 

OFFER  for  sale  a  full  supply  of  their  new  improved 
PLOUGHS,  of  diSerent  sizes,  both  wrought  and  cast 
shares— also  many  other  approved  kinds,  constituting 
an  assorlnient,  from  which  agriculturists  can  be  sup- 
plied with  those  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  land.  Hill  side 
Ploughs;  double  mould  Ploughs;  Double  and  Single 
Shovel  Ploughs;  corn  and  tobacco  Cultivators,  with 
wroudit  and  cast  Tires;  grain  and  grass  SCYTHES; 
Scyth'e  Sneads;  and  are  now  preparing  a  large  stock  of 
GRAIN  CRADLES,  on  which  will  be  hung  the  best 
quality  Scythes,  and  be  in  readiness  to  supply  the  de- 
mand at  an  early  period. 

Also  now  on  hand,  a  large  stock  of  their  improved 
WHEAT  FANS,  which  will  be  constantly  kept  up. 

Justreceived  an  additional  supply  of  fr-  sh  GARDEN 
SEEDS  and  Garden  TOOLS,  Hay  and  Manure  FORKS. 

N.  B.  MILLET  SEED  WANTED. 

Jpril  22. 


BAZ.TZIM[OBE   FRICBS  CUaREMT. 


SALE  OF  SAXON  SHEEP. 

On  Tuesday  the  3Ist  day  of  May,  at  10  o'clock,  A. 
M.  at  Brighton,  near  Boston,  will  be  sold  at  auction,  by 
order  of  assignee,  the  entire  flock  of  ELECTORAL 
SA.XON  SHEEP,  imported  by  George&  Thomas  Scarle 
in  1826,  with  one  half  the  increase  of  the  flock  since, 
consisting  in  all,  of  about  20U  BUCKS  and  EWES.  This 
Hock  has  been  the  last  four  years  under  the  care  of  Sa- 
muel Grant,  Esq.  atWalpole,  N.  H.  and  is  well  known 
to  all  the  growers  of  fine  wool  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  rendering  any  description  unnecessary. 

Gentlemen  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
growth  of  fine  wool,  in  distant  parts  of  the  country 
may  be  assured  that,  as  a  flock,  the.se  sheep  are  deci- 
dedly superior  to  any  other  ever  imported  into  the  U. 
Stales,  and  that  the  wool  has  not  depreciated  in  quali- 
ty, as  an  evidence  of  which  the  clip  of  last  year  sold, 
before  any  material  rise  had  taken  place  in  the  market, 
at  ftl.33  per  lb.  for  cash. 

They  may  also  rely  that  the  sale  will  positively  take 
place  as  advertised.         COOLIDGE  &  HASKELL, 

Jlpril  22.  Auctioneers. 


HAY  AND  MANURE  FORKS. 

IN  STORE,  Hay  and  Manure  FORKS,  at  wholesale 
and  retail,  manufactured  by  Samuel  Boyd  &  Co.  Also, 
a  eencral  assortment  of  Implements  of  Husbandry,  on 
band  as  usuah  J-  S.  EASTMAN, 

No.  36  west  Pratt- street. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immediately,  20  cords  of  prime  white 
Oak  Butts  for  Plough  Timber,  six  feet  long,  from  10  to 
16  inches  diameter  at  the  small  end,  for  which  I  will 
pay  ten  dollars  per  cord.  J-  S.  E. 


THE  HIGH  BRED  IMPORTED  IMPROVED 

DURHAM  SHORT-HORNED  BULL 

BOLIVAR 

Will  be  at  Franklin,  on  the  Franklin  Turnpike  road, 
about  four  miles  from  Baltimore— during  the  months 
of  January,  February,  March  and  April  next. 

At  Epsom  farm,  near  Towsontown,  seven  and  a  half 
miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  York  Turnpike  road, 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August 
next;  and  at  Franklin,  in  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Terms. — Five  dollars,  to  be  sent  with  each  cow. 

This  Bull  was  selected  by  Mr.  Coates,  the  keeper  of 
the  Herd  Book,  without  limitation  of  cost,  and  was 
highly  valued  by  Colonel  Powel,  who  considered  him 
in  form,  points,  and  pedigree,  equal  to  any  animal  to 
be  had  in  Great  Britain. 

Bolivar  is  red  and  white,  was  bred  by  J.  Whitaker, 
Esq.  England.  The  singular  neatness  of  his  shoulders, 
the  straightness  of  his  back,  the  width  of  his  loin,  the 
smallness  of  his  head,  neck,  and  offal,  the  quickness  of 
his  gait,  together  M'ilh  the  well  known  character  of 
his  family  as  dairy  stock,  render  him  one  of  the  most 
desirable  males  for  improving  our  neat  cattle  that  can 
in  any  country  be  found. 

The  coBimiitce  on  Neat  Cattle  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  reported  as 
their  opinion,  that  Bolivar  was  "(/le  handsomest  and  best 
Bntlthal  has  ever  been  exhibited  at  any  o/our  sUoics." 


B.4LTIM0RE  Market. — Late  intelligence  from  Europe 
has  depressed  the  flour  market  somewhat.  The  wagon 
price  of  Howard  street  yesterday  was  $5  37^,  it  having 
been  reduced  from  $3.50,  on  Wednesday,  by  the  foreign 
news.  There  have  been  no  sales  that  we  can  hear  of 
from  stores  since  the  receipt  of  the  news,  and  our  quo- 
tations must  be  considered  nominal,  as  some  dealers 
decline  selling  or  naming  a  price,  while  others 
fmd  it  dilEcult  to  effect  sales  at  our  nominal  rates. 
Grain  of  all  kinds  remains  about  the  same  as  last  week. 
The  price  of  wool  it  will  be  perceived  continues  at  its 
advanced  rate;  the  present  price  of  this  article  is  en- 
couraging to  farmers. 

TuB.icco. Seconds, as  in  quality ,3. OOaS. 00;  do. 

ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  coumioii,  3.50  a 
4.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,6.P0a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitablefor  segars,6.00  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  jcUow, 
16.00  a  20.00.— Virginia,  4.00.  a  5. UO.— Rappahannock, 
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Oats,  .33  a  34.  Beans,  75  a  SO-Pbas,  65  «  70— CLOVKh- 

SEED 0 TiMOTHV,  2.00  ,1  2.50— (irlharh  Grass 

a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.75— Herds,  50o 

75 — Lucerne  30  a  37^  lb  — BAULt  v.  62^ — Flaxseed 

1.25  a Cotton,  Va.  9  a  9^ Louisiana  II   a  12 

— Alab.gi  n.  11 — Tenn..9ii.l0 N.Car..9  a  .9i 

Upland  9  a  104— Whiskey,  hhds  Isl  p.  — «  SO— ;  in  bbls 

3140  32 — Wool,  common,  uiiwashefl .  lb.  25  a  .35 

washed ,  .40  a  .45-crossed ,  .30  n  .37-lliree-quarler,  .44 
B.48— fulldo.  .48  0  .58,  accord'g  to  qual.-HEMP  Russia, 
ion,  §255  o260 — ;  Conn  try,  dew-rotted.  7.  a  7ic.  lb.— 
water-rotted,  7^  a  8c.-Feathers,—  a  33-Plaster  Paris^ 

per  ton,  3.75  a  4.00,  ground,   1.37^8 bbl.— Iron, 

gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high  pig, 

for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  11  30.00  -,  bar,  Sus.,  perton, 
80.00  a85. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.25  a  6.50— 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— Hickory,  4.50  a  4.75— Pine 
2.00  a  2.50. 
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FREDERICK  SHEEP— STOCK  FARM. 

[From  tlie  following  correspondence  which  has  been 
politely  furnished  for  publication  in  the  Farmer,  it 
will  be  seen  with  high  gratilication,  that  Wm.H.  Free- 
man, Esq.  of  our  city,  has  commenced  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stock  farm,  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baltimore.  We  have  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  the  Frederick  sheep,  the  subject  of  the  corres- 
pondence, and  can  testily  to  their  superiarity.  In- 
deed, although  we  have  been  familiar  with  the  cha- 
racter of  these  sheep  for  a  length  of  time,  we  did  not 
expect  to  find  them  in  all  respects  so  superior.  Mr. 
Meade  has  done  a  great  thing  lor  bis  country  in  the 
production  of  these  sheep.] 
R.  K.  Meade,  Esq.  Baltimore,  Jipril  25,  1831. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Your  highly  esteemed  favour  of 
the  28th  March,  inclosing  some  beautiful  samples  of 
woo)  from  the  "Frederick  sheep,"  came  duly  to  hand, 
and  for  this  very  pleasing,  and  acceptable  kindness 
on  your  part,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  my 
best  thanks.  The  course  you  propose  to  take,  in  re- 
lation to  the  sheep,  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me.  All 
that  I  request  is,  that  when  about  to  be  put  upon 
their  passage  far  Baltimore,  1  may  be  informed  in 
season,  that  I  may  send  a  careful  person  to  Alexan- 
dria to  accompany  them  on  board  the  steamboat. 

I  cannot  but  consider  the  introduction  of  these 
sheep  into  Maryland,  as  an  event  of  great  and  last- 
ing importance  to  our  agricultural  interest,  and  in 
connecting  my  name  with  ii,  in  any  manner  you  may 
deem  proper,  you  will  do  me  great  honor.  Such  ob- 
servations, therefore,  as  you  may  please  to  spread  be- 
fore the  readers  of  the  American  Farmer,  cannot  but 
be  acceptable  to  me. 

It  is  now  about  five  years  since  I  determined  to 
establish  near  the  city  of  Baltimore  a  "stock  farm," 
upon  the  most  liberal  principles,  as  a  central  point  in 
the  Union,  whence  the  agriculturists  of  the  United 
States  could  be  supplied  loith  every  domestic  aniinal 
of  the  purest  blood,  and  of  the  best  established  cha- 
racter. For  this  purpose,  I  have  already  expended  a 
considerable  capital  in  procuring  from  many  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  trom  Europe,  such  animals  as  are 
distinguished  fur  their  superior  qualities.  And  being 
now  engaged  in  dividing  and  suodividing  my  estate, 
so  as  to  keep  each  race  distinct  and  separate,  and  re- 
moved from  even  the  possibility  of  an  intermixture 
of  blood,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  American 
people  a  race  of  domestic  animals  worthy  of  them, 
and  of  the  nation.  This  establishment  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  but  is  daily  receiving  such  accessions  as  will, 
ere  long,  make  it  worthy  of  notice — among  which 
the  ''Frederick  sheep,"  cannot  but  hold  a  distin- 
guished rank.  The  stock  thus  raised,  will  be  dis- 
posed of  only  at  public  sales  in  the  middle  of  June 
in  each  year — the  first  sale  of  which  will  take  place 
in  June  1833,  and  annually  thereafter;  at  which 
sales  printed  catalogues,  in  pamphlet  form,  will  be 
furnished  to  each  purchaser,  in  which,  not  only  the 
exact  pedigree  of  each  animal  will  be  given,  but  its 
precise  character  in  other  respects,  affording  informa- 
tion on  those  points  upon  which  the  utmost  reliance 
can  be  placed.     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obd't  serv't. 

W.  H.  Freeman. 

Lucky  Hit  Farm,  near  the  While  Post,  ) 
Frederick  Co.  Va.Muy  10,  1831.  ) 
Dear  Sir, — Previous  to  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  25th  April,  I  had  prepared  a  few  remarks  which 
presently  follow,  to  accompany  your  little  sheep  expe- 
dition, with  the  hope  they  would  be  acceptable  to 
you,  and  not  uninteresting  to  all  who  take  a  pleasure  in 
agriculture.  I  assure  you  it  is  highly  gratifying  tome 
to  be  confirmed  in  the  impression  that  you  were  about 
to  establish  a  stock  farm,  a  measure  so  exceedingly 
important  to  all  those  who  are  desirous  to  improve 
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their  breeds  of  domestic  animals — if  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed I  am  sure  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  since  you 
will  be  sustained  by  two  powerful  motives,  self-in- 
terest, and  a  reasonable  certainty  of  accomplishing 
very  extensive  good.  Some  one  should  take  the  place 
of  Mr.  Powel  as  a  breeder  and  importer,  you  are  still 
more  favourably  situated  than  he  was,  may  you  not 
be  less  successful.  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  contribute  in  the  least  to  your  undertaking; 
I  tiust  the  Frederick  sheep  will  flourish  on  your  soil; 
we  are  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  and  will  help 
each  other — but  you  have  greatly  the  advantage,  the 
facility  of  transportation  by  steamboats,  while  1  am 
from  30  to  GO  miles  from  navigation,  anticipating  the 
convenience  of  the  turnpike,  and  speed  of  the  rail- 
way— and  while  our  engineers  and  mechanics  are  en- 
gaged in  preparing  canals  and  roads,  our  manufactu- 
rers in  storing  well  their  shelves,  let  us  be  diligent  in 
raising  the  finest  animals  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand and  co-operate  with  credit  in  the  skilful  and  in- 
dustrious bustle  of  the  land  we  happily  live  in.  Your 
very  kind  letter  (which  I  now  return  you,  with  a 
request  you  will  permit  it  to  precede  this  in  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,)  was  far  too  flattering  as  regards  the 
Frederick  sheep,  I  should  indeed  rejoice  at  even  a  por- 
tion of  the  good  effect  you  anticipate.  From  expe- 
rience let  me  assure  you,  the  subject  cannot  be  agi- 
tated too  soon  to  aflfurd  you  an  opportunity  of  active 
operations,  since  I  have  found  from  six  months  to  two 
years  in  many  instances  necessary,  as  introductory 
through  a  correspondence  to  the  eft'ectual  sale  of  my 
stock — but  you  propose  a  less  troublesome  way. 

I  rejoice  that  you  have  entered  with  so  much  zeal 
and  liberality  on  so  interesting  a  work,  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  ere  long,  when  our  railway  from  Win- 
chester to  Baltimore  shall  be  completed,  that  in  one 
day  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  overhauling  your 
stuck,  taking  a  social  dinner,  and  supping  with  my 
family  at  night. 

The  Frederick  sheep  which  you  say  you  have  so 
long  and  tnxijusly  sought  for,  are  at  last  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  IMr.  Thomas  Nelson,  my  neigh- 
bour, who  appears  as  solicitous  as  either  of  us,  they 
should  arrive  safely  in  Baltimore.  I  trust  your  mes- 
senger will  be  in  waiting  for  his  wagon  in  Alexan- 
dria to  handle  the  sheep  carefully  before  the  wagon  is 
unladen  of  its  flour.  In  addition  to  the  ewes  and  ram 
you  have  purchased,  accompanied  with  expressions 
of  perfect  satisfaction  at  their  price,  (however  liberal) 
I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  your  care  a  ram  to  be 
presented  to  my  old  friend  D.  JNI.  better  known  in  the 
noble  deed  of  emancipating  all  his  negroes,  and  pay- 
ing their  passage  to  Liberia.  ^Vhen  we  dispense 
with  the  labour  of  slaves,  those  who  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  labour  themselves  must  employ  substi- 
tutes— and  I  apprehend  that  few  amongst  the  many 
will  be  found  to  be  so  efficacious  as  the  raising  of  fine 
sheep — the  general  improvement  of  our  domestic 
animals  connected  with  the  rest  which  will  be  per- 
mitted our  soil  in  the  diminution  of  slave  labour,  may 
prove  a  valuable  receipt  for  the  restoration  of  worn 
out  lands.  For  my  part,  I  would  not  give  a  pair  of 
first  rate  sheep  for  a  score  of  such  unfortunate  beings; 
although,  I  have  never  yet  had  the  magnanimity  to 
release  my  own  from  bondage,  and  send  them  home. 
My  individual  hopes  and  calculations  are  founded  in 
the  belief,  that  the  more  valuable  our  stock  becomes, 
the  less  need  there  will  be  for  e.xcessive  and  expensive 
grain  cultivation,  so  intimately  connected  with  our 
negro  population,  and  too  general  a  deterioration  of 
the  soil.  Farms  for  the  improvement  of  stock  are 
becoming  daily  more  important — if  every  district  of 
country  so  limited  as  to  make  the  supply  reasonable 
as  to  price  and  distance  would  resolve  on  the  support 
of  such  an  establishment,  an  agreeable  and  useful  oc- 
cupation would  well  profit  some  individual  to  the  ge- 
neral benefit  of  the  community,  and  they  would  look 
to  some  more  original  source  for  superiority  of  blood. 
The  demand  for  the  Frederick  sheep  is  far  greater 
than  can  be  supplied  with  such  animals  as  are  per- 


mitted to  go  abroad,  your  order  being  scarcely  more 
than  half  filled,  and  for  the  future  it  will  be  expedi- 
ent to  permit  a   pair  only  to  travel  to  the  same   loca- 
tion.    As  these  sheep  are  intended  for  your  June  ex- 
hibition, I  feel  compelled  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
relation  to   them,  and  wish   you  distinctly  to  under- 
stand, that  as  this  is   their   first  fleece,  and  they  are 
yet  to  be  considered  lambs,  they  are  only  conspicuous 
(if  at  all  so)  for  the  quantity  of  good  long  wool  they 
will  shear  to  their  live  weight,  that  is,  to  the  pound 
of  flesh,  as  the  carcase  cannot  grow  rapidly  until  un- 
burthened  of  its  load;  when  they  are  brought  to  their 
second  shearing, you  may  anticipate  a  size  and  weight 
proportioned  to  their   age  and   management,  with  a 
fleece  varying  in  its  weight  and  value  according  to 
circumstances,  though  seldom  equal  to  the  first  fleece 
which  carries  most  dirt  and  oft'al   wool.     The  matu- 
rity of  the  third  shearing  brings  into  combination  the 
ultimate  form,  size,  and  quantity  of  wool,  and   tests 
the  value  of  the  animal;  sheep  raised  principally  for 
mutton  may  be  brought  to  maturity  much  sooner  at 
least,  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  perfection,  for  reasons 
we  will  not   touch   on,  involving  as  it   would  a  con- 
siderable dissertation.     These  sheep  have  been  taken 
from  a  fold  of  170  in  three   divisions,  all  kept   uni- 
formly alike;  had  a  feiv  been  selected  and  pampered 
with   high    keep,  their  carcases  would  have  greatly 
exceeded  their  present  size,  and  although  they  would 
also  have  shorn  more  wool,  it  would  not  have  been  in 
as  great  proportion  to  the  flesh  as  will  be  the  case  un- 
der  an  ordinary  keep.     Wheat  straw  for  nearly  two 
months  during  the  snows  of  the  winter  was  their  only 
food,  save  the  little  trough  feed  daily    administered 
by  my  own  hands,  for  a  small  portion  regularly  given 
is  of  more  effect  than  double  the  quantity  irregularly 
bestowed;  a  mixture  of  wheat  bran  and  small  homi- 
ny, two-thirds  of  the  former,  one-third  of  the  latter, 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  25  cents  per  head  was 
their  winter  stint,  with   their  allowance  graduated 
down  to  nothing  as  the  grass  grew  abundant — 25  or 
30  young  lambs  received  a  check  they  will  never  en- 
tirely recover  of,  for  if  a  young  domestic  animal  is 
not  kept  in  a  uniform  state  of  improvement  (not  ne- 
cessarily very   high  or  costly,)  especially  when  ex- 
posed in  the  extremes  of  cold  or  heat,  they  will  sel- 
dom recover  their  perfect  form  again,  and  be  assured, 
sir,  that  whoever  attempts  a  forcing  system  with  re- 
gard to  the  improvement  of  any  kind   of  stock,  will 
inevitably  fail  in  producing  a  fair  result  in  the  most 
valuable  and  useful  animals,  that  is  to  say,  if  exces- 
sive and  expensive  keep  is  adopted  fur  a  select  num- 
ber, in  the  place  of  a  general  and  uniform  attention  to 
the  whole,  and  the  application  of  reasonable  and  suf- 
ficient means  to  develope  their  inherent  qualities,  to 
be  increased  and  improved  by  crosses  and  selection — 
an  over  care  is  a  deception   which   may  be  practiced 
to  keep  up  the  character  of  full-blooded  stock  after 
they  have  arrived  at  a  period  when  crossing  has  be- 
come necessar}' — and  the  ordinary  care  of  our  stock 
degenerating  and  destructive  to  every  desirable  quali- 
ty and  improvement  so  easily  attained  by  a  medium 
attention  and  expense.     These  observations  are  more 
especially  applicable   to  farmers;  breeders,  who  are 
raising  on  a  considerable  scale  for  their  own  use,  than 
such  as  are  propagating   for   the    supply    of  others, 
where    it    is    probable   nine-tenths   of  the  breeding 
would  be   in  the   way  of  crosses,  therefore  a  good 
apology  is  to  be  found  in  this  circumstance  for  a  more 
expensive  attention  to  the  uniform  condition  of  ani- 
mals.    However  egotistic,  permit  me  to  say,  that  I 
have  been  enabled  to  select  and  breed  from  rams  far 
superior  than  I  could  have   obtained  on  any  other 
plan,  by  keeping  a  considerable  number,  and  sufTering 
them  to  contend  for  superiority,  always  in  good  thrift 
and  condition,  but  never  so  much  pampered  as  to  co- 
ver their  detects.     I  must  conclude  by  assuring  you 
that  you  will  receive  four  of  the  most  improved  sheep 
I  have  ever  permitted  to  leave  my  flock,  and  nearer 
my  very  best,  which  as  long  as  I   remain  a  farmer, 
with  more  professional  pride  than  avarice,  will  not  be 
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exchanged  I'ur  silver  or  gold — tliough  I  trust  lliey 
will  corrtinue  to  yield  a  gradually  improving  supply 
for  my  agricultural  friends  tlirougliout  tlie  Union, 
and  assist  in  sustaining  tlie  great  American  Sysicin, 
which  is  to  be  greatly  U]jheld  by  the  wool  of  the 
north  and  east,  and  the  cotton  of  the  south  and  west, 
the  warp  and  the  woof,  prominent  materials  to  afibrd 
comfort,  strength,  and  permanence  to  our  Union. 
I  am,  very  respecttully,  and  sincerely,  yours, 

K.  K.  jNIeabe. 


De  RusTiCA,  No.  IV. 
INDIAN  CORN. 

There  is  singular  beauty  and  propiiely  in  the  de- 
vice of  the  arms  of  North  Carolina,  which  represents 
Ceres,  extending  to  our  sons,  a  rich  swelling  ear  of 
royal  Tuscarora.  Would  that  we  had  been  more 
faithful  to  our  emblem!  Indian  corn  is  in  my  opinion, 
as  it  was  in  that  of  a  much  better  judge,  really  and 
truly,  the  "king  of  vegetables."  It  is  the  most  use- 
ful, and  in  the  long  run,  I  believe,  has  been  found, 
the  most  profitable  crop  ever  cultivated.  There  is 
no  want  of  any  good  thing  where  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  its  culture  in  this  country:  it  at  once  gives 
competency,  and  slowly  but  certainly  assures  wealth. 
Arthur  Young  remarks  the  same  of  its  superiority  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  noticed  the  plenty  and  happi- 
ness it  diffused  wherever  cultivated,  when  he  visited 
those  countries  in  the  year  ev^hly-scven.  It  is  adapted 
to  more  soils,  seasons  and  climates,  produces  more 
food  for  man  and  beast,  makes  a  greater  return  to  the 
soil,  and  is  a  better  preparation  for  the  succeeding 
crop  than  any  other  article  that  is  cultivated.  But  it 
has  been  our  great  misfortune,  that  cotton  to  a  ruinous 
extent,  has  crowded  corn  out  of  its  proper  place  and 
estimation,  and  usurped  a  baneful  erring  supremacy 
over  the  business  and  practices  of  our  farmers,  whose 
erring  cupidity  and  present  wants  have  blinded  them 
to  their  true  and  permanent  interests. 

I  wish  it  not  to  be  understood,  that  because  I  pre- 
fer Indian  corn  I  would  cultivate  nothing  else;  but  I 
would  inculcate  the  idea  that  the  whole  routine  of 
cropping  should  be  pursued  with  a  fixed  and  steady 
eye  to  the  promotion  of  this.  A  rotation  is  necessary. 
The  earth  tires  by  the  exertion  to  promote  any  one 
particular  growth,  as  the  muscles  of  the  body  do  by 
any  one  continued  mode  of  exertion.  A  man  cannot 
stand  always  upon  one  leg,  nor  can  the  earth  produce 
always  one  kind  of  crop.  We  see  what  nature  is 
disposed  to  do  if  left  to  herself.  A  field,  that  when 
in  the  forest  state  produced  oaks,  will,  when  ex- 
hausted by  cropping  and  turned  mit,  yield  gums,  per- 
simmons, or  pines.  Perliaps  I  should  express  myself 
more  properly  if  I  should  say,  that  the  earth  contains 
a  particular  power  for  each  particular  production. 
One  year  it  yields  nourishment  for  corn,  the  next  for 
wheat,  or  something  else;  and  in  due  course  of  time 
the  corn  power  is  rennovated  and  may  be  brought  into 
play  again. 

I  will  suppose  you  to  have  bedded  up  your  land 
(as  prescribed  in  my  former  papers,)  in  the  fall  or  in 
the  winter,  or  as  early  as  you  found  practicable.  The 
earlier  done  the  better,  for  if  after  ploughing  it  has  the 
benefit  of  a  fortnight's  freeze  it  pulverizes  the  earth 
more  than  two  ploughings.  '-He  who  will  not  plough 
in  winter  by  reason  of  the  cold,"  says  Solomon,  '•shall 
beg  in  time  of  harvest  and  get  nothing."  The  wise 
king  of  Israel  was  probably  a  good  farmer,  as  well  as 
a  good  builder,  though  we  hear  less  of  it.  Well, 
you  have  bedded  up  your  land;  now  plant  as  soon  in 
the  spring  as  you  can,  for  though  early  planted  corn 
grows  slowly,  may  be  jiinched,  gets  the  yellows,  yet 
it  is  the  most  productive  after  all.  Later  corn  grows 
off  better,  makes  a  more  showy  api)carance  in  the 
field,  but  it  wants  stamina,  and  the  ears  are  compara- 
tively few,  small  and  light.  Early  corn  therefore,  if 
not  too  early  to  slanl  well,  is  the  best,  all  things  con- 
sidered. Unusual  seasons  may  now  and  then  make 
a  difference  in  favour  of  lato  corn,  for  if  that  which 


is  planted  early  rots  in  the  ground,  or  is  killed,  re- 
planting to  supply  what  is  missing  makes  an  unequal 
growth  that  never  produces  well. 

If  you  are  a  lazy  farmer,  or  what  is  about  the  same 
thmg  in  effect,  if  your  cotton  crop  is  too  large  and 
the  weeds  and  grass  in  consequence  get  the  start  of 
your  work,  you  begin  an  uphill  course  that  will  likely 
keep  you  in  a  hard  scuflie,  and  that  not  a  gainful  one, 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  You  will  be  rolling  the 
stone  of  Sisiphus.  Instead  of  driving  your  business, 
your  business  will  drive  you.  Repair  for  planting 
then  with  all  convenient  haste.  If  grass  and  weeds 
have  begun  to  show  themselves,  kill  and  bury  them 
as  well  as  you  can,  not  by  deep  ploughing  to  disturb 
the  bottoms  of  your  beds  and  awaken  and  rouse  up 
the  enemies  interred  there,  as  well  as  exhume  the 
jirecious  deposites  you  have  made;  but  with  a  tew 
shallow,  light  furrows.  Next  open  your  drills  with 
a  deep  stroke  of  a  trowel  hoe,  or  double  mould  board 
plough.  Strike  deep  and  plant  low.  Corn  roots  run 
horizontally,  and  if  you  plant  near  the  t-op  of  the 
ridge,  your  crop  will  starve  and  perish  lor  lack  ot 
food  and  moisture.  Mind  this,  and  cheap  precept 
will  give  you  that  which  I  paid  for  in  dear  experi- 
ence. When  the  great  Virginia  farmer  first  recom- 
mended the  drill  system,  in  my  lame  endeavours  to 
pursue  it,  I  planted  too  high  on  the  ridge,  lost  my 
crop,  and  then  quarelled  with  Taylor  for  my  own 
errors,  as  I  suspect  many  others  have  done. 

A  double  mould  board  plough  is  better  than  a  single 
one,  because  it  runs  more  truly,  (a  direct  line  being  a 
matter  of  some  consequence,)  and  because  it  opens  a 
wider  furrow  and  places  the  grass  and  weeds,  which 
may  have  a  threatening  aspect,  at  a  more  agreeable 
distance.  Go  down  to,  or  nearly  down  to  your  depo- 
site,  but  not  below  it.  One  horse  has  not  strength  to 
open  the  furrow  deep  enough,  nor  the  steadiness  of 
movement  necessary  to  give  it  a  uniform  direction. 
You  must  have  two  horses,  and  if  these  work  with 
the  common  double  tree,  they  will,  by  contending  al- 
ternately for  the  ridge  and  furrow,  give  a  more  zig 
zag  row  than  you  will  find  it  either  pleasant  or  pro- 
fitable to  work  after.  The  double  tree  must  there- 
fore be  five  feet  long,  (equal  to  the  width  of  the  beds) 
to  enable  each  horse  to  walk  in  a  water  furrow. 

Drop  your  corn  thick  enough,  making  a  liberal 
contribution  for  moles,  partridges,  blackbirds,  and  grub 
worms,  as  well  as  an  allowance  for  rot.  I  may  pro- 
bably at  a  future  time  provide  a  partial  defence  against 
some  of  these  foes.  It  is  better  to  be  obliged  to  thin 
corn  than  to  replant.  A  stalk  from  replanted  seed 
may,  as  I  have  said,  shew  well,  but  it  is  often  bar- 
ren. If  it  does  not  silk  early  enough  to  receive  the 
falling  pollen  of  the  rest  of  the  field  it  will  be  very 
partially  impregnated,  or  not  at  all,  from  its  own 
floating  and  scanty  farina.  [I  suppose  I  need  not  say 
that  the  tassel  is  the  male,  and  the  silk,  the  female 
part.]  Transplanting  is  better  than  replanting.  For 
this  purpose  a  part  of  a  row,  now  and  then,  in  a  fer- 
tile place  should  be  more  thickly  sown  to  furnish 
sets,  and  these  may  be  transplanted  at  any  time,  but 
best  when  the  ground  is  moist  and  the  sky  over- 
clouded, observing  to  crop,  by  a  smooth  cut,  a  good 
portion  of  the  blades.  If  from  any  cause  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  one  third  of  the  necessary  plants  in  a 
field,  neither  replant  or  transplant,  but  plough  up  at 
once  and  seed  over  again.  By  this  means  you  save 
labour  and  avoid  both  an  unequal  and  a  grassy  crop. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
THE  DAIRY. 
Mr.  Fessenden, — On  a  former  occasion  I  gave 
you  some  account  of  the  dairy  of  Mr.  Jesse  Curtis  in 
Marblehead.  (N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  viii.  page  73.) 
That  was  for  the  year  18-i8;  having  now  in  my  pos- 
session the  accounts  for  18J9,  and  1830,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  forward  them  to  you,  believing  you  will 
regard  them  in  this  branch  of  husbandry  as  examples 


of   excellent  management,  highly   creditable  to  the 

proprietor  and  to  his  stock. 

In  lS-28,  between  the  )4th   of  March  and   the  last  of 

November,  eight  cows  produced  1-272  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. 

This  is  equal  to  159  lbs.  to  a  cow. 
In  18-29,  from  iJ7th  March  to  2Sth   Sept.  (6  months) 

seven  cows  produced  91C  lbs.  1  oz. 

The  account  for  the  remainder  of  this  season  is  un- 
fortunately not  in  my  possession;  it  was  however  pro- 
portionate to  the  preceding  months. 
In  1830,  from  8th  April  to  1st  March,  1831,  six  cows 

produced  1117  lbs.  10  ozs. 

This  is  more  than  180  lbs.  to  each  cow. 

The  above  is  additional  to  the  supply  of  a  family 
of  5  or  6  persons,  with  what  new  milk  is  required 
for  mixing  bread  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

The  cows  are  of  native  stock;  several  of  them 
raised  by  Mr.  Curtis  on  the  farm,  and  have  no  extra 
feed^  whatever.  Their  winter  keeping  until  March 
is  English  hay  of  a  medium  quality — after  March 
they  have  the  best  of  English  hay  until  turned  to 
pasture.  Their  pasturing  is  very  good  indeed;  they 
have  commonly  one  feeding  of  green  cornstalks  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  are  turned  early  into 
the  mowing  grounds  in  the  fall. 

The  winter  keeping  is  by  no  means  so  good  as  it 
should  be;  and  without  a  doubt,  more  butter  would 
be  made  in  the  winter,  and  the  cattle  would  be  likely 
to  feel  the  beneficial  efi'ects  of  it  through  the  follow- 
ing season,  if  they  had  some  succulent  feed  with 
their  hay;  such  as  carrots,  ruta  baga,  or  mangel  wur- 
zel.  The  summer  produce  of  cows  will  depend  much 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept  through  the 
preceding  winter.  If  they  are  stinted  and  ilFused, 
they  will  not  recover  from  the  effects  of  such  treat- 
ment by  any  luxuriance  of  feed  in  the  subsequent 
season.  A  valuable  communication  on  this  subject 
from  one  of  our  most  intelligent  farmers  (John  Prince, 
Esq.  of  Roxbury,)  may  be  found  in  the  publications 
of  the  Mass.  Agr.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  163. 

Carrots  are  an  excellent  food  for  cows.  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  this  use  of  them;  though  they  tend  to 
increase  the  richness  rather  than  the  quantity  of  the 
milk.  They  are  beneficial  however  in  the  latter  re- 
spect. Ruta  baga  increase  the  quantity  of  the  milk, 
but  do  not  improve  its  quality.  They  rather,  as  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  render  it  thin;  though  [I  do 
not  find  that  they  atiect  the  taste  of  the  milk,  unless 
a  portion  of  the  tops  is  given  with  them  or  they  are 
given  to  the  animal  with  the  sprouts  on  in  the  spring. 
They  are  very  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  animal. 
Raw  potatoes  increase  the  quantity  but  injure  the 
qualily  of  the  milk.  One  of  our  most  experienced 
and  intelligent  milk  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
town  (J.  Nichols,  Esq.,)  who  keeps  from  thirty  to 
forty  cows,  allows  one  peck  of  vegetables  and  two 
quarts  of  Indian  meal  to  each  cow  per  day,  in  addi- 
tion to  as  much  of  the  best  of  English  hay  as  they 
will  eat.  The  meal  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  quality  of  the  milk.  "He  says,  he  is  confident 
that  he  can  at  any  time  increase  the  quantity  of  milk 
in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  five  by  increasing  their 
potatoes  and  meal.  He  prefers  potatoes  to  mancrel 
wurzel  as  he  thinks  they  increase  the  milk  to  a 
greater  degree.  He  is  not  able  to  increase  the  milk 
in  any  sudden  manner  by  mangel  wur-^el,  but  can  do 
it  with  potatoes  and  meal  as  above  stated  in  forty- 
eight  hours." 

Of  mangel  wurzel  as  a  valuable  feed  for  milch 
cows  I  am  compelled  to  speak  with  great  hesitation. 
I  know  the  popular  opinion  is  altogether  in  their  fa- 
vor; but  experience  is  a  teacher  to  whose  authority  I 
must  defer  before  all  others.  ISIy  cows,  when  they 
have  been  fed  freely  upon  them  at  tlie  rate  of  from 
half  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  per  day,  have  invariably 
been  much  reduced  in  flesh.  They  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  milk;  I  have  been  disposed  to  think 
they  improve  its  quality;  this  point  however  is  not 
settled  with  lue^  but  they  have  very  much  injured  the 
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condition  of  the  cows,  who  have  bten  freely  fed  with 
them. 

There  are  some  authorities  in  this  case,  which  cer- 
tainly deserve  attention.  It  is  confidently  stated  that 
Mr.  Coke's  cows  (the  most  celebrated  farmer  in  Eng- 
land) were  very  materially  injured  by  the  free  use 
of  the  mangel  wurzel  and  some  of  tliera  died.  A 
writer  in  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p. 
155,  a  strong  advocate  of  mangel  wurzel,  says  "that 
he  has  no  doubt  this  arose  from  its  being  used  in  an 
unlimited  manner  immediately  upon  its  being  drawn 
from  the  ground.  The  roots  ought  not  to  be  used  be- 
fore Christmas,  and  the  cattle  ought  to  be  habituat- 
ed to  them  by  degrees.  J  have  known  beasts  to  sufl'er 
very  much  from  inattention  to  this  rule.  K.xperiraent 
only  can  determine  this.  My  mangel  w  urzel  have 
been  used  both  in  spring  and  fall,  and  through  the 
winter. 

Another  writer,  in  the  same  Magazine  (p.  212,) 
though  upon  the  whole  an  advocate  for  this  plant, 
says  "that  mangel  wurzel  are  highly  purgative  and 
reduce  cattle  to  a  very  thin  state.  As  regards  their 
feeding  properties,  we  have  observed  thus  much,  that 
cattle  to  wliich  they  were  given  in  moderation  with  a 
quantity  of  hay  throve  indifl'erently;  and  that  the 
same  cattle,  changed  from  them  to  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  Swedish  turnips,  made  twice  the  progress  in 
condition." 

At  the  meeting  of  the   Manchester   Agricultural 
Society,  Eng.  in  Nov.  18-29,  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  breeders  and  feeders  of 
stock   in  England,  and  who,  in   this  respect,  ranks 
next  to  the  celebrated  Bakewell,  remarked,  "to  the 
comparative    merit  of  mangel  wurzel   and   Swedish 
turnips  I  have  paid  great  attention.     I  shall  strictly 
confine  myself  to  facts,  which  have  come  under   my 
own  observation;  and  in  what  I   have  to  say  I  shall 
have  to  differ  from  many  high  authorities.     It  has 
been  said  that  mangel  wurzel  is  mure  nutritive  than 
Swedish  turnips,  but  I   am  decidedly  of  a  contrary 
opinion.     Some  years  ago  I  was  a  great  grower   of 
mangel  wurzel,  and  I  gave  it  very  liberally  to  my 
cows;  but  I  soon  found   that  it  reduced  them  to  ske- 
letons; they  certainly  gave  a   great  quantity  of  milk 
whilst  feeding  on  this  root,  but   the  milk   was  both 
thin  and  poor."  British  Farmer's  INIag.  vol.  iii.  p.  480. 
It  will  be  readily   granted,  that  there  are  many 
counter  authorities.     With  respect  to  my  own  case, 
they  may  have  been  given  in  too  great  quantities;  or 
the  feeding  may  have  been  begun  too  early  in  the  sea- 
son; or  it  should  have  been  accompanied  with  some- 
thing else  besides  good  hay;  or  the  flesh  of  the  cows 
may  have  been  reduced  by  some  other  unknown  cause. 
I  submit  the  facts,  as  I'believe  them,  and  the  authori- 
ties as  cited  to  the  judgment  of    those   concerned. 
They  are  certainly  a  valuable  vegetable  for  many 
purposes  and  yield  a  most  e.vtraordinary  produce;  and 
in  conjunction  with  Indian  meal,  inay  prove  an  unex- 
ceptionable feed.     I  shall  be  happy  if  my  suggestions 
lead  to  farther  and  more  e.xaet  experiments;  and  if 
they  are  not  better  feed  for  milch  cows  than  is  feared 
by  some,  the  same  objections  may,  by  no  means,  lie 
against  the  sugar  beet,  one  of  the  same  family,  and 
as  easily  cultivated;  but  of  this  plant,  my  cultivation 
and  use  have  been  quite  limited.     Brewers'  grains 
are   greedily   eaten   by   cows.      They   increase   the 
quantity  of  milk  as  much  as  almost  any  food  that  can 
be  given,  but  injure  its  quality,  and  rather  tend  to  re- 
duce the  flesh.     They  certainly  do  not  improve  the 
condition  of  the  animal.     The  cows  in  the  London 
milk   establishments,  are  fed  almost  exclusively  in 
some  cases  upon  grains,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a 
bushel  per  day;  but  they  are  often  injured,  either  by 
excessive  feeding,  or  constant  confinement  to  the  sta- 
ble, from  which,  in  many  cases,  they  are  never  al- 
lowed to  move;  their  water  being  conveyed  to  them. 
Of  the  articles  of  food  that  are  ever  given  to  ani- 
mals, Indian  meal  is  decidedly  above  all  others.     It  is 
an   excellent  accompaniment  to   all  succulent   food. 
Nothing  will  so  much  improve  the  quality  of  the  milk; 


though  it  sometimes  tends  to  scour  the  animal  too 
much,  and  to  produce  fatness  rather  than  abundant 
secretions  of  milk. 

It  may  be  deemed  likewise,  at  the  present  prices 
of  corn,  rather  an  expensive  feed;  and  cows  which 
have  been  fed  excessively  upon  it,  are  sometimes 
seriously  injured;  and  sufler  very  much  when  after 
long  use,  their  meal  is  withdrawn;  half  a  peck  a  day 
is  an  extravagant  allowance;  and  two  quarts  is  per- 
haps as  much  as  may  be  safely  persevered  in;  and 
both  in  respect  to  cows  and  horses,  it  is  much  better 
to  give  it  mixed  with  cut  hay  than  to  give  it  alone. 

It  has  been  long  my  opinion,  that  the  greatest  bles- 
sing of  an  agricultural  nature  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  bestowed  upon  the  earth,  is  the  power  of 
producing  Indian  corn.  This  is  in  truth  the  gold  dust 
of  the  farmer,  which  is  sure  to  reward  his  skill,  toil, 
and  industry. 

In  a  communication  involving  important  facts,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  community  are  entitled  to  a  respon- 
sible authority.  This  induces  rae  to  append  my 
name.  Yours  respectfully, 

Salem,  ^Jpril -20,  1831.  Henrv  Colman. 


CULTURE  OF  CORN. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Enquirer: 

Gentlemen, — I  have  had  it  in  contemplation  for 
some  time,  to  expose  my  views  (through  the  medium 
of  your  paper,)  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  corn.  It 
has  been  a  custom  in  Virginia,  for  some  time,  to  cul- 
tivate this  crop  by  cross-ploughing,  or  ploughing  it 
both  ways;  by  which  means  the  land  is  destroyed  by 
washing  rains,  and  the  soaking  and  dripping  of  the 
strength  down  the  plough  furrows.  My  plan  to  pre- 
vent this  distressing  disaster,  is  to  plough  the  high 
land  in  large  furrows  around  the  hill:  to  let  the  plough 
cut  very  deep,  and  turn  down  the  hill.  By  this 
course,  there  may  be  one-third  more  ploughing  done 
per  day.  After  having  completed  all  the  ploughing, 
run  a  large  rake-harrow  over  it,  and  make  it  fine.  It 
will  then  be  ready  for  planting.  Take  a  shovel- 
plough,  and  lay  it  oft"  upon  the  horizontal  plan,  leav- 
ing a  space  of  about  six  feet  between  each  row  in  the 
shovel-furrow,  run  a  coulter  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
deep,  the  furrows  of  which  will  close  up,  and  upon 
this  plant  the  corn  leaving  a  space  of  about  two  feet 
between  each  hill  of  corn— cover  it  with  the  foot,  and 
press  the  dirt  down  to  the  corn,  which  will  prevent 
the  land  from  baking,  make  it  retain  the  moisture 
much  longer,  and  the  corn  will  come  up  sooner  and 
better.  By  thus  using  the  shovel-plough  and  coulter 
together  when  planting,  the  corn  will  stand  a  drought 
much  longer.  When  it  is  time  to  commence  weed- 
ing, run  the  coulter  very  deep  on  each  side  of  the 
corn,  and  as  near  as  possible,  weed  after  it.  After 
getting  over  with  the  hoe,  run  the  shovel-plough  next 
to  the  corn  on  each  side,  then  follow  on  with  a  small 
plough  and  run  a  furrow  next  to  each  shovel  furrow, 
which  will  make  four  furrows  to  the  row.  After 
running  over  all  the  crop  in  this  manner,  turn  back 
with  the  small  ploughs,  and  break  out  tlie  middles. 
After  breaking  out  all  the  middles,  begin  again,  and 
run  four  more  furrows  the  second  time,  next  to  the 
corn,  with  a  plough  that  turns  well,  so  as  to  lap  the 
dirt  across  the  row;  and  after  getting  over  with  the 
four  furrows,  break  on  the  middles.  This  last  plough- 
ing should  be  followed  by  the  hoes;  and  after  getting 
over  with  them,  run  twice  in  each  row  with  a  small 
drag-harrow,  three  feet  widcj  and  having  nine  teeth; 
which  will  complete  the  highland  crop.  By  pursu- 
ing the  above  course,  there  will  be  much  more  corn 
made,  and  the  land  will  be  exempt  from  washing 
rains. 

The  flat  land  should  be  thrown  up  into  beds,  to 
prevent  its  sobbing;  and  the  corn  planted  as  above 
directed.  When  it  is  time  to  weed  it,  run  a  small 
plough  with  the  bar  of  it  next  to  the  corn,  say  eighteen 
inches  oft";  which  will  throw  the  dirt  into  the  water 
furrows.  Run  again  the  second  time,  with  the  bar  very 


near  the  corn,  throwing  the  dirt  inlo  the  first  furrow. 
The  hoes  should  follow  this  plougliing,  and  put  a 
little  dirt  to  the  corn.  So  soon  as  the  corn  will  bear 
the  dirt,  it  should  be  put  to  it,  by  a  plough  that  will 
turn  well,  so  as  to  lap  in  properly,  which  will  prevent 
the  grass  from  drawing  the  corn.  After  getting  over 
with  the  bedded  land  in  this  way,  begin  again,  and 
run  one  furrow  next  to  each  of  those  already  run; 
which  will  make  four  furrows  to  each  row;  then  go 
on  to  break  out  the  middles.  The  whole  of  the  above 
cultivation,  will  take  ten  furrows  to  tlie  row.  Wind 
up  by  running  the  small  drag  harrow  twice  in  each 
row.  It  will  be  well  to  let  the  hoes  go  over  and  cut 
out  the  weeds,  &,c.  which  will  be  between  the  stalks 
of  corn. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  if  the  above  course 
were  pursued,  that  the  farmer  would  save  his  land, 
raise  a  better  crop  of  corn,  with  less  labor,  and  the 
succeeding  year  reap  a  much  belter  crop  of  wheat. 
A  Farmee  of  Louisa. 


HOKTICUZiTXTKE. 


(From  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  April.) 

SIR  HENRY  STEUART'S  THEORY  OF 

TRANSPLANTATIONS.* 

Trees  are  indeed  the  glory,  .he  beauty,  and  the 
delight  of  nature.  The  man  who  loves  not  trees — to 
look  at  them — to  lie  under  them — to  climb  up  them, 
(once  more  a  school-boy.) — would  make  no  bones  of 
murdering  Mrs.  Jeffs.  In  what  one  imaginable  attri- 
bute, that  it  ought  to  possess,  is  a  tree,  pray,  defici- 
ent? Light,  shade,  shelter,  coolness,  freshness,  mu- 
sic, all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  dew  and  dreams 
dropping  through  their  umbrageous  twilight  at  eve 
or  morn, — dropping  direct, — soft,  sweet,  soothing, 
and  restorative,  from  heaven.  Without  trees,  how, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  could  we  have  had  houses, 
ships,  bridges,  easy-chairs,  or  coffins,  or  almost  any 
single  one  of  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  or  com- 
forts of  life?  Without  trees,  one  man  might  have 
been  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  but  not 
another  with  a  wooden  ladle. 

Tree  by  itself  tree,  "such  tents  the  patriarchs  lov- 
ed,"— ipse  iiemns, — "the  brotherhood  of  trees," — the 
grove,  the  coppice,  the  wood,  the  forest, — dearly, 
and  after  a  different  fashion,  do  we  love  you  all! — 
and  love  you  all  we  shall,  while  our  dim  eyes  can 
catch  the  glimmer,  our  dull  ears  the  murmur,  of  the 
leaves, — or  our  imagination  hear  at  midnight,  the  far- 
ofT  swing  of  old  branches  groaning  in  the  tempest. 
Oh!  is  not  merry  also  sylvan  England?  And  has  not 
Scotland,  too,  her  old  pine  forests,  blackening  up  her 
highland  mountains?  Are  not  many  of  her  rivered 
valleys  not  unadorned  with  woods, — her  braes  beau- 
tiful with  their  birkin  shaws? — And  does  not  stately 
ash  or  sycamore  tower  above  the  kirk-spire,  in  many 
a  quiet  glen, overshadowing  the  humble  house  of  God, 
"the  dial-stone  aged  and  green,"  and  all  the  deep- 
sunk,  sinking,  or  upright  array  of  grave-stones,  be- 
neath which 

"The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep?" 

We  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  ghost  of  Dr. 
Johnson;  yet  were  we  to  meet  it  by  moonlight,  how 
should  we  make  it  hang  its  head  on  the  subject  of 
Scottish  trees!  Look  there,  you  old,  blind,  blundering 
blockhead!  that  pine  forest  is  twenty  miles  square! 
many  million  trees,  there,  have  at  least  five  hundred 
arms  each,  six  times  as  thick  as  ever  your  body  was, 
sir,  when  you  were  at  your  very  fattest  in  Bolt  court. 


*  The  Planter's  Guide:  or,  a  Practical  Essay  on  the 
best  Method  of  giving  immediate  effect  to  wood,  by  the 
removal  of  large  trees  and  underwood;  being  an  at- 
tempt to  place  the  art  on  fixed  principles,  aniTto  apply 
it  to  general  purposes,  useful  and  ornamental;  chiefly 
intended  for  the  climate  of  Scotland.  By  Sir  Henry 
Steuart,  Bart.  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  &c.  William  Black- 
wood, Edinburgh;  and  T.  Cadell,  London.  I82S. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Mat  27,  I85f. 


As  for  ilieir  trunks— some  straight  ascathedral  pillars; 
some  flung  all  away  in  tlieir  strenoth  across  cataracts; 


some  without  a  twig  till  your  eye  meets  the  hawk's 
nest  diminished  to  a  blackbird's,  and  some  over- 
spread, from  within  a  man's  height  of  the  mossy 
sward,  with  fantastic  branches,  cone-covered,  and 
green  as  einerald — what  say  you,  you  great,  big,  lum- 
bering, unwieldly  ghost  you,  to  trunks  like  these? 
And  °are  not  the  forests  of  t-'cotland  the  most  forgiv- 
ing that  ever  w-ere  self-sown,  to  suffer  you  to  flit  to 
and  fro,  haunting  imharmed  their  ancient  umbrage? 
Yet — Doctor — you  were  a  fine  old  tory  every  inch  ot 
you,  for  all  that,  my  boy — so  come  glimmering  away 
with  you  into  the  gloom  after  us — don't  stumble  over 
the  roots— we  smetl  a  still  at  work — and  neither  you 
nor  I — shadow  nor  substance  (but,  prithee,  why  so 
wan,  good  Doctor?  Prithee,  why  so  wan!)  can  be 
much  the  worse,  eh,  of  a  caulker  of  Glenlival? 

Every  man  of  landed  property,  that  lies  fairly  out 
of  arm's  length  of  a  town,  whether  free  or  copyhold, 
be  its  rental  above  or  below  forty  shillings  a  year, 
should  be  a  planter.  Even  an  old  baclielor,  who  has 
no  right  lo  become  the  father  of  a  child,  is  not  only 
free,  but  in  duty  bound  to  plant  a  tree.  Unless  his 
organ  of  philo-progenitiveness  be  small  indeed,  as  he 
looks  at  the  young,  tender  plants  in  his  own  nursery- 
garden,  his  heart  will  yearn  towards  them  w'ilh  all 
the  longing  and  instinctive  fondness  of  a  father.  As 
he  beholds  them  putting  forth  the  tender  buds  of 
hope,  he  will  be  careful  to  preserve  them  from  all 
blight — he  will  "teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot," 
— and,  according  to  their  different  natures,  he  will 
send  them  to  different  places  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion, according  as  they  are  ultimately  intended  for 
the  church,  the  bar,  or  the  navy.  The  old  gentle- 
man will  be  surprised  to  see  how  soon  his  young 
plants  have  grown  as  tall  as  hirnself,  even  though  he 
should  be  an  extraordinary  member  of  the  vSix  Feet 
Club.  An  oak  sapling,  of  some  five  or  six  springs, 
shall  iTieasure  with  him  on  his  stocking-soles — and  a 
larch,  considerably  younger,  laugh  to  shake  its  pink 
cones  far  over  bis  wig.  But  they  are  all  dutiful  chil- 
dre» — never  go  slravaiging  from  home  al'ler  youthful 
follies — and  standing  together  in  beautiful  bands,  and 
in  majestic  masses,  they  will  not  sufl'er  the  noon-day 
sun  to  smite  their  father's  head,  nor  the  winds  of 
heaven  to  "visit  his  face  too  roughly." 

People  are  sometimes  prevented  from  planting  trees 
from  the  slowness  of  their  growth.  Wliat  a  mistake 
that  is! — people  might  just  as  well  be  prevented 
from  being  wed,  because  a  man-child  takes  one  and 
twenty  years  to  get  out  of  his  minority,  and  a  wo- 
man-child, except  in  hot  climates  is  rarely  marriagea- 
ble before  fifteen.  Not  the  least  fear  in  the  world, 
that  Tommy  and  Thomasine  and  the  tree  will  grow- 
up  fast  enough— wither  at  the  top — and  die!  it  is  a 
strange  fear  to  feel — a  strange  complaint  to  utter — 
that  any  one  thing  in  this  world,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, is  of  too  slow  growth;  for  the  nearer  to  its  per- 
fection, the  nearer  to  its  decay. 

No  man,  who  enjoys  good  health,  at  fifty  or  even 
sixty,  would  hesitate,  if  much  in  love,  to  take  a  wife, 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  have  no  hope  or  chance 
of  seeing  his  numerous  children  all  grow  up  into 
hi)bhledeb(jys  and  priscilla  tomboys.  Get  your  chil- 
dren first,  and  let  thein  grow  at  their  own  leisure  af- 
terwards. In  like  manner,  let  no  man,  bachelor,  or 
Benedict,  be  his  age  beyond  the  limit  of  conversa- 
tional confession,  fear  to  lay  out  a  nursery  garden — to 
fill  it  with  young  seedlings — and  thenceforward,  to 
keep  planting  away,  up  hill  and  down  brae,  all  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Uesides,  in  every  stage,  how  interesting,  both  a 
Wood  and  sap  tree,  and  a  flesh  and  blood  child!  look 
at  pretty  tenyear-old,  rosy  cheeked,  golden-liaired 
Mary,  wazing,  with  all  the  blue  brightness  of  her 
eyes, atf  that  large  dew-drop,  which  the  sun  has  let  es- 
cape unmeltcd  even  on  into  the  meridian  hours,  on 
the    topmost    pink-bud,  within  which   the   teeming 


pink-bud  of  that  little  lime-tree,  but  three  winters 
old,  and  half  a  spring!— hark! — that  is  Harry,  at 
home  on  a  holiday,  rustling  like  a  roe  in  the  coppice- 
wood,  in  search  of  the  nest  of  the  blackbird  or  mavis; 
— yet  ten  years  ago  that  rocky  hill-side  was  unplant- 
ed,  and  "tlial  bold  boy,  so  bright  and  beautiful,"  un- 
born. Who,  then, — be  his  age  what  it  may,— would 
either  linger,  "with  fond,  reluctant,  amorous  delay," 
to  take  unto  himself  a  wife,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing children,  or  to  enclose  a  waste  for  the  purpose  of 
having  trees? 

At  what  time  of  life  a  human  being — man  or  wo- 
man—looks best,  it  might  be  hard  to  say.  A  virgin 
of  eighteen,  straight  and  tall,  bright,  blooming,  and 
balmy,  seems,  to  our  old  eyes,  a  very  beautiful  and 
delightful  sight.  Inwardly  we  bless  her,  and  pray 
that  she  may  be  as  happy  as  she  is  innocent.  So, 
too,  is  an  oak  tree,  about  the  same  age,  standing  by 
itseff,  without  a  twig  on  its  straight,  smooth,  round, 
glossy,  silver  stem,  for  some  few  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  then  branching  out  into  a  stately  flutter  of  dark- 
green  leaves;  the  shape  being  indistinct  in  its  regular 
but  not  formal  over-fallings,  and  over-foldings,  and 
over-hangings,  of  light  and  shade.  Such  an  oak  tree 
is  indeed  truly  beautiful,  with  all  its  tenderness, 
gracelulness  and  delicacy,— ay,  a  delicacy  almost 
seeming  to  be  fragile,  as  it  the  cushat  whirring  from 
its  concealment,  would  crush  the  new  spring-shoots, 
sensitive  almost  as  the  gossamer,  with  which  every 
twig  is  intertwined.  Leaning  on  our  statt",  we  bless 
it,  and  call  it  even  by  that  very  virgin's  name;  and 
ever  thenceforth,  behold  Louisa  lying  in  its  shade. 
Gentle  reader,  what  it  is  to  be  an  oldj  dreamy,  vi- 
sionary, prosing  poet! 

Good  God!  let  any  one  who  accuses  trees  of  lazi- 
ness in  growing,  only  keep  out  of  sight  of  them  for 
a  few  years;  and  then,  returning  home  to  them  under 
cloud  of  night,  all  at  once  open  his  eyes,  of  a  fine, 
sunny,  summer's  morning,  and  ask  them  how  they 
have  been  since  he  and  they  mutually  murmured 
farewell!  he  will  not  recognise  the  face,  or  the  figure, 
of  a  single  tree.  That  sycamore,  whose  top-shoot  a 
cow,  you  know,  browsed  off,  to  the  breaking  of  your 
heart,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  is  now  as  high  as 
the  'riggin"  of  the  cottage,  and  is  murmuring  with 
bees  among  its  blossoms,  quite  like  an  old  tree.  What 
precocity!  that  wych  elm,  hide-bound  as  it  seemed  of 
yore,  and  with  only  one  arm  that  it  could  hardly  lilt 
from  its  side,  is  now  a  Briareus.  Is  that  the  larch 
you  used  to  hop  over? — now  almost  fit  to  be  a  mast 
of  one  of  the  fairy  fleet  on  Windermere!  you  thought 
you  would  never  have  forgotten  the  triangle  of  the 
tliree  birches, — but  you  stare  at  them  now  as  if  they 
had  dropped  from  llie  clouds! — and  since  you  think 
that  beach— that  round  hill  of  leaves — is  not  the 
same  chabby  shrub  you  left  sticking  in  the  gravel, 
why  call  the  old  gardener  hither,  and  swear  him  to 
its  identity  on  the  Bible, 

Before  this  contuundcd  gout  attacked  our  toe,  we 
were  great  pedestrians,  and  used  lo  stalk  about  all 
over  tlie  banks  and  braes  from  sunrising  tosunsetting, 
through  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Few  sights  used  to 
please  us  more  than  that  of  a  new  mansion-house,  or 
villa,  or  cottage  ornee,  rising  up  in  some  sheltered, 
but  open-fronted  nook,  commanding  a  view  of  a  lew 
bends  of  a  stream  or  river  winding  along  old  lea,  or 
rich  holm  ploughed  fields, — sloping  uplands,  with 
here  and  there  a  farmhouse  and  trees, — and  in  the 
distance  hill-tups  quite  clear,  and  cutting  the  sky, 
wreathed  with  mists,  or  fur  a  time  hidden  in  clouds. 
It  set  the  imagination  and  the  heart  at  work  together, 
to  look  on  the  young  hedgerows  and  plantations, 
belts,  clumps,  and  single  trees,  hurled  in  from  the 
nilibling  sheep.  Ay,  some  younger  brother,  who, 
twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty  years  ago,  went  abroad  lo 
the  east,  or  the  west,  to  push  his  fortune,  has  return- 
ed to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  vale  at  last,  lo 
live  and  to  die  among  the  braes,  where  once,  anmng 
the  yellow  broom,  the  schoolboy  sported  gladsome  as 


leaf  struggles   to   expand    its    beauty — the    topmost  I  any  bird.     Busy  has  he  been  in  adorning, — perhaps 


the  man  who  fixes  his  faith  on   Price  on  the   Pictu- 
resque, Would  say,  in  disfiguring, — the  inland  haven 
where  he  has  dropt  anchor,  and  will  continue  to  ride 
till  the  vessel  of  life  parts  from  her  moorings,  and 
drifts  away  on  the  shoreless  sea  of  eternity.     For  our 
own  parts,  we  are  not  easily  offended   by  any  confor- 
mation into  which  trees  can  be  thrown— the  bad  taste 
of  another  must  not  be  suffered  to  throw  us  into  a  bad 
temper— and  so  long  as  the  trees  are  green  in   their 
season,  and  in   their  season,  purple,  and  orange,  and 
yellow,   and  refrain   from  murdering   each   other,  to 
our  eye  they  are  pleasant  to  look  upon. — to  our  ear  it 
is  music,  indeed,  to  hear   them  all   a-murmur  along 
with  the   murmuring  winds.     Hundreds — thousands 
of  such  dwellings  have,  in  our  time,  arisen   all  over 
the  face  of  Scotland;  and  there   is  room  enough,  we 
devoutly  trust,  and  verily  believe,  for  hundreds  and 
thousands    more.     Of    a    people's   prosperity,   what 
pleasanter  proof!  and,  therefore,    may  all   the   well- 
fenced  woods  make  more  and  more  wonderful  shoots 
every  year.     Beneath  and  among  their  shelter,  may 
not  a  single  slate  be  blown  from  the  blue  roof,  peering 
through  the  trees,  on   the  eyes  of  distant  travellers, 
as  he  wheels  along  on  the  top  of  his  most  gracious 
majesty's   mail  coach; — may   the   dryads   soon   wipe 
away  their  te.ars  for  the  death   of  the  children   that 
must,  in   thinnings,  be  wede  away; — and   may   the 
rookeries  and  heronries  of  Scotland   increase  in  num- 
ber for  the  long  space  of  ten  thousand  revolving  years! 
Not  that  we  hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  pure  indiffer- 
ence, how  people  plant  trees.     AVe  have  an  eye  for 
the  picturesque,  the   sublime,  and   the  beautiful,  and 
cannot  open  it,  without  seeing  at  once  the  very  spirit 
of  the  scene.     O  ye!  who  have  had  the  happiness  to 
be  born  among  the  murmurs  of  hereditary  trees,  can 
ye  be  blind  to  the  system  pursued   by  that  planter — 
nature?  nature  plants  often  on  a  great  scale,  darken- 
ing, far  as  the  telescope  can  command  the   umbrage, 
sides  of  mountains  that  are  heard   roaring  still  with 
hundreds   of    hidden   cataracts.      And   nature   often 
plants  on  a  small  scale,  dropping  down  the  stately 
birk   so   beautiful,  among   the   sprinkled   hazels,   by 
the   side  of  the   little   water-fall    of  the    wimpling 
burnie,  that  stands  dishevelling  there   her  tresses  to 
the  dewwind,  like  a  queen's  daughter,  who  hath  just 
issued  from  the  pool  of  pearls,  and  sliines   aloft  and 
aloof  from  her  attendant  maidens.     But   man   is  so 
proud  of  his  own  works,  that  he  ceases  to  regard  those 
of  nature.     Why  keep  poring  on  that  book  of  plates, 
purchased  at  less  than  half  price  at  a  sale,  when  na- 
ture flutters  before  your  eyes  her  own  folio,  which  all 
who  run  may  read, — although  to  study  it  as  it  ought 
to  be  studied,  you  must  certainly  sit  down   on  mossy 
stump,  ledge  of  an  old  bridge,  stone-wall,  stream-bank, 
or  broomy  brae,  and  gaze,  till   woods  and  sky  become 
like  your  very  self,  and  your  very  self  like  them,  at 
once  incorporated  together  and  s]uritua!ized.     .\fter  a 
few  years'  such  lessons — you  may  become  a  planter — 
and  under  your  hands  not  only  shall  the  desert  blossom 
like  the  ruse,  but  murmur  like  the  palm,  and  if  "south- 
ward through   Eden  goes  a  river  large,"  and   your 
name  be  Adam,  what  a  skeptic  not  to  believe  yourself 
the  first  of  men,  your  wife  the  fairest  of  her  daughters 
Eve,  and  your  policy  Paradise! 

Unless  you  look  and  listen,  and  lay  to  heart  what 
you  see  and  hear,  you  will  make  a  pretty  pickle  of 
planting. — Huge  wagons  come  hulking  along  the 
cross-roads  piled  up  with  all  sorts  of  young  trees 
swathed  in  mats,  and  you  and  your  grieve  and  Ijis 
nun  cannot  rest  till  they  are  all  stuck  into  the  soil — 
higgledy,  piggledy,  promisky,  and  on  the  principle  of 
liberty  and  equality — each  plant  being  allowed  the 
same  want  of  elbow  room,  and  the  same  chance— no 
choice — of  dry  or  moisture.  Here  a  great  awkward 
overgrown  liobbledehoy  of  a  poplar,  who  keeps  per- 
petually turning  up  the  whiles  of  his  leaves  at  every 
breathe  that  blows,  stands  shivering  like  an  aspen, 
cheik  by  jowl  with  a  squat,  sturdy,  short-necked, 
bandy-legged  peeh  of  a  Scotch  fir,  as  dour  aa  the 
devil  in  a  squall,  though,  unlike  that  gentleman,  una- 
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ble  to  stand  hot  weather,  and  looking  in  a  hiown 
study,  indeed,  during  the  dog-dajs.  Here,  again,  llie 
greenest  ol'  all  saughs,  brightening  with  the  love  of 
life,  in  a  small  marsh, — for  the  saugh  loves  wet  like 
the  whaup,^by  the  side  of  tlie  yellowest  of  all 
larches,  iiining  and  dwindling  in  the  fear  of  death, 
shooting  six  inches  on  an  average  every  year,  but, 
•which  is  the  top  shoot  no  man  can  tell,  and  eaten  alive 
by  insects. — There,  seven  as  pretty  young  oaks  as  you 
may  see  on  a  summer's  morning  committing  fraticide 
for  possession  of  that  knoll!  Now  that  yonder  ash 
lias,  after  a  sore  tnssel,  got  these  two  elms  down,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  he  will  not  'let  them  up  again  in 
a  hurry;  or  if  be  does,  why  that  sycamore  will  settle 
him  for  such  stupidity,  having  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  and  being  his  superior  in  height,  weight,  and 
length,  and  at  least  his  equal  in  science.  And  then 
is  there  not  something  exceedingly  pretty  in  the 
variegation  of  such  patchwork  policy?  Pretty  as  any 
coverlet  to  any  old  woman's  bed  in  all  the  parish?  No 
great,  huge,  black,  sullen,  sulky  masses  of  shade,  no 
broad  bright  bursts  of  sunshine,  enough  to  drive  a  man 
mad  with  sudden  mirth  or  melancholy,  as  he  wanders 
among  the  woods — but  every  tree  standing  by  itself, 
with  an  enormous  organ  of  individuality,  so  that  you 
cannot  help  trying  to  count  them,  yet  never  get  be- 
yond a  score,  being  put  out  of  your  reckoning  by  an 
unexpected  poplar  standing  with  his  back  against  a 
rock,  in  vain  combat  with  a  sharp-nailed  silver  fir, 
scratching  his  very  eyes  out — a  beech  bathing  in  a 
puddle  of  moss-water — or  something  in  the  shape  of 
an  ornamented  shrub,  struggling  in  the  many-finger- 
ed grasp  of  the  strangulation  heather,  like  a  Cockney 
entangled  among  the  Scottish  Thistles  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

Then  what  a  pest  are  your  prigs  of  professional 
planters.  They  walk  with  such  an  air  about  your 
rural  premises,  as  if  you  had  not  a  single  eye  in  your 
head,  and  did  not  know  a  frowning  ash  from  a  weep- 
ing birch,  a  bour-lree  from  a  gooseberry  bush,  whins 
from  broom,  or  rasps  from  rowans.  If  there  be  a  barn 
or  byre  on  the  estate,  they  begin  with  planting  it  out 
as  if  it  were  a  poors'  house,  or  an  infirmary,  or  a  tan 
yard,  or  perhaps  pulling  it  down;  in  which  case,  what 
becomes  of  the  corn  and  the  cows? 

"Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

You  dearly  lo'e  the  west; 
For  there  the  bonny  lassie  lives, 
The  lass  that  you  lo'e  best." 

And  with  many  a  beautiful  sunset  has  your  soul 
sunk  away  behind  the  gorgeous  weather-gleam,  into 
her  fair  and  far-off  bosom.  The  monster  plants  it 
out,  too,  and  be  hanged  to  him,  with  a  spindle-shank- 
ed grove,  that  will  continue  to  wear  a  truly  trans- 
planted and  haggard  appearance  to  the  day  of  judo-- 
ment.  (To  be  continued.) 


MRS.  PARMENTIER'S  GARDEN. 

In  again  directing  attention  to  this  subject,  we  shall 
at  once  pay  a  sincere  tribute  of  admiration  to  a  most 
interesting  and  useful  establishment,  and  of  respect 
to  the  amiable  and  highly  deserving  female  who  di- 
rects it;  at  the  same  lime  we  hope  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  the  public,  by  pointing  out  a  source  of  de- 
lightful enjoyment.  One  cannot  walk  through  this 
extensive  and  well  arranged  garden  without  being 
struck  by  the  immense  amount  of  labor,  directed  by 
taste  and  science,  that  must  have  been  employed  in 
the  arrangement  of  it:  or  cease  to  lament  the  death  of 
the  late  proprietor,  from  the  continuance  of  whose 
efforts  this  extensive  but  unfinished  establishment 
might  have  been  rendered  one  of  the  proudest  orna- 
ments of  our  neighborhood.  Fortunately  however, 
Mrs.  P.  inherits  the  taste  and  spirit  of  her  husband, 
and  is  determined  to  accomplish  what  he  so  nobly 
commenced.  Her  success  depends  on  the  patronage 
of  the  public;  and  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  improv- 
ing and  embellishing  our  neighborhood,  are  invited  to 
visit  this  establishment,  and  we  are  quite  sure  they 


will  find  an  ample  remuneration  for  their  pains,  in  a 
view  of  its  extensive  and  splendid  collection  of  plants 
and  flowers.  All  that  is  rare,  and  curious,  and  beauti- 
ful, is  here  collected:  the  hardiest  alpine  plant  grows 
side  by  side  with  the  delicate  lily  of  the  valley,  and 
the  thorn  and  the  thistle  are  looking  with  envy  at  the 
rose  and  violet  which  are  growing  over  against  them. — 
Public  spirit  and  interest  alike  invites  our  citizens  to 
encourage  this  establishment,  which  is  already  a  most 
valuable  depot,  from  which  the  rarest  exotics,  and  the 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  common  indigenous 
shrubs,  plants  and  flowers  may  be  obtained  at  the 
most  reasonable  rate;  and  our  females  will  here  find 
bouquets  of  nature's  own  make,  far  more  beautiful 
than  those  of  the  Parisian  marchand  dcs  modes. 

[JV.  Y.  Com.  Jldv. 
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FELLENBERG  INSTITUTION, 

Jit  Bolton  Farm,  near  Bristol,  Pennsxjlvania. 

The  undersigned  have  associated  themselves,  and 
have  opened  on  Bolton  Farm, an  institution  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  of  the  justly  celebrated 
school  of  Emanuel  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  in  Swit- 
zerland, with  such  modifications  as  circumstances  may 
render  necessary. 

This  institution  consists  of  three  departments. 

1st.  A  school  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Rev. 
William  Chaderton,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Ismar,  in  which 
the  pupils  universally  are  taught  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  languages,  writing,  mathematics,  (com- 
prehending arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  ap- 
plication of  algebra  to  geometry,)  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  history,  and  geography.  The  pupils  in 
this  school  may  also,  at  the  option  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians, be  instructed  in  the  French,  German,  and  Spa- 
nish languages,  or  any  of  them;  and  likewise  in  mu- 
sic and  drawing. 

2d.  A  school  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Is- 
mar, for  the  education  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  in 
which  the  pupils  will  be  instructed  in  theoretical  and 
practical  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
mathematics,  with  particular  reference  to  other 
branches;  also,  the  English,  German,  French,  and 
Spanish  languages,  natural  history,  the  technological 
parts  of  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy,  history, 
and  geography.  The  whole  course  in  this  depart- 
ment will  occupy  four  years. 

Sd.  A  Normal  School  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Ismar,  where  young  men  are  prepared  to  become 
teachers  on  the  Fellenberg  system.  The  course  will 
require  three  years. 

SPECIAL    TERMS. 

1.  First  Department. — Into  this  school  boys  are 
admitted  at  a  very  early  age,  as  soon  as  they  have 
learned  to  read, — the  charges  are  as  follows: — for  all 
the  branches  of  education  before  specified  as  com- 
mon, and  which  are  considered  as  necessary  to  be 
learned  by  all  the  boys,  and  for  any  one  of  the  mo- 
dern languages,  French,  or  German,  or  Spanish,  and 
also  for  board,  washing  and  mending,  IJSOO  a  year,  in 
cash,  payable  half-yearly  in  advance:  for  instruction 
in  either  of  the  modern  European  languages,  besides 
the  one  which  enters  into  the  general  charge,  $10  a 
quarter.  For  music  and  drawing  no  charge  is  yet 
determined  on, 

2.  Second  Department. — The  boys  to  be  received 
into  this  school  must  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  charge  for  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  and 
mending,  is  $100  a  year,  half  in  produce,  and  half 
in  cash,  the  latter  payable  half  yearly  in  advance. 

3.  TIdrd  Department. — The  age  of  pupils  at  en- 
trance into  this  school  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years, 
they  must  also  bo  able  to  read  and  write,  and  they 
must  have  learned  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  The 
charge  for  tuition  is,  $150,  payable  half-yearly  in  ad- 
vance, half  in  cash,  and  half  in  produce. 


GENERAL  TERMS. 

1.  All  pupils  are  required  to  bring  with  them  at 
entrance,  a  bedstead,  in  length  five  and  a  half  feet, 
breadth,  two  and  a  half  feet,  with  mattress,  and  bed- 
clothes and  towels. 

2.  After  the  clothes  which  they  bring  with  them 
are  worn  out,  all  the  pu|)ils  will  bi!  required  to  have 
an  uniform,  cheap  and  convenient. 

3.  The  table  of  all  the  pupils  is  common,  all  with- 
out any  distinctions,  will  uniformly  eat  together,  and 
fare  alike. 

4.  Books  and  stationary, and  all  other  incidental 
expenses,  incurred  for  any  of  the  pupils,  will  form 
an  additional  charge. 

5.  It  is  the  anxious  wish  of  the  directors  that  no 
vacations  whatsoever  should  be  allowed  in  this  insti- 
tution; yet  they  reluctantly  consent  to  grant  the  pu- 
pils an  intermission  of  one  week,  to  visit  their  friends, 
during  the  Christmas  holydays;  at  no  other  period 
will  leave  of  absence  be  given  to  any  pupil,  except  in 
cases  of  the  greatest  urgency.  Parents  and  guardians 
of  the  pupils  will  always  be  cheerfully  received  at 
Bolton,  and  care  will  be  taken  to  provide  them  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  reasonable  and  respec- 
table board  and  lodging. 

6.  The  correspondence  between  the  parents  and 
guardians,  and  their  children  and  wards,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  inspection;  but  no  letter  from  other  persons 
will  be  delivered  to  the  party  addressed,  without 
having  been  previously  read  by  the  directors. 

7.  No  presents  of  books  and  drawings,  &.c.  will 
be  admitted  without  the  jirevious  consent  of  the  di- 
rectors; delicacies  for  the  palate  on  no  condition. 

8.  It  is  required  that  the  directors  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  amount  of  pocket  money  which  may 
at  any  time  be  given  to  the  pupils. 

9.  The  postage  must  be  paid  on  all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  any  of  the  pupils,  or  to  any  of  the  direc- 
tors of  this  institution  on  matters  of  business. 

10.  Interference  with  the  internal  policy  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  institution  on  the  part  of  parents,  and 
incorrigibleness  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  will  be 
causes  of  dismission  or  expulsion  of  the  latter,  with- 
out any  allowance  of  the  advance  payment. 

A  Gymnasium  is  established  at  Bolton,  for  which 
there  will  be  no  additional  charge. 

WiLLUM  Chaderton. 
(Copy.)  F.  A.  Ismar. 

Bollon  Furm,J>lay  17,  1831. 

Enquirers  in  Philadelphia  are  referred  to 
Thomas  C.  James,  M.D. 
AViLLiAM  Meredith. 
Roberts  Vaux. 
Job  R.  Tyson. 

GotrVERNEUR  EmMERSON,  M.  D. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
RABBITS. 

Rabbit-keeping  was  never  so  much  practised  in 
Europe,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. — Not  only  do 
multitudes  of  young  people  keep  comtnon  rabbits  fur 
their  amusement,  and  others  for  the  table,  but  many 
gentlemen  have  become  rabbit  breeders,  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  most  extensive  establishments, 
however,  are  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  the  white  rab- 
bits only,  on  account  of  the  superior  value  of  their 
skins. 

Fancy  rabbits  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this 
country;  and  even  in  England,  good  ones  are  valued 
so  high,  that  common  dealers  rarely  have  the  means 
to  purchase  them.  A  rabbit,  of  whatever  color,  is 
certainly  a  beautiful  little  animal,  but  the  common 
breed  are  far  inferior  in  beauty  of  appearance,  to  the 
fine  lop-eared  and  long-dew-laped  animals,  reared 
among  the  fanciers.  I  am  convinced  that  any  per- 
son who  sees  a  well  ordered  rabbitry,  containing  some 
good  specimens  of  fancy  rabbits,  will  be  so  struck 
with  their  superior  beauty  of  appearance,  that 
he  will  not  think  of  merely   keeping   the  oommoji 
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kind,  for  pleasure.  Still  the  white  rabbUs  of  this 
country,  are  the  ones  I  should  recommend  for  profit 
or  food. 

Those  who  have  never  had  an  opporliinity  of  see- 
ing fancy  rabbits,  will  ]irobably  be  surprised  to  learn 
the  varieties  which  exist;  and  as  I  propose  to  give  a 
short  account  of  them,  1  will  begin  with  a  notice  of 

fnid  Rabbit.— WM  rabbits  are  considerably  less 
than  those  wliich  are  kept  in  a  domestic  state.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  grey  color;  but  a  few  black, 
black  and  white,  and  even  fawn  colored  rabbits  are 
to  be  seen  in  some  warrens.  The  flesh  of  the  wild 
rabbit  is  in  general  prelerred  to  that  of  tame  ones, 
but  the  latter  may  be  much  improved  in  flavor  by  ju- 
dicious feeding,  and  aflfuidingthe  animals  good  air, 
and  sufticient  room  to  e.\ereise. 

It  is  said  that  the  rabbit  will  breed  eleven  times  a 
year,  and  bring  forth  generally  eight  young  ones  each 
time;  at  this  rate,  in  four  years  a  coupleot  rabbits 
would  produce  almost  a  million  and  a  halt. 

Notwithstanding  the  fecundity  of  the  animal  in  its 
wild  state,  it  is  much  more  profitable  when  domes- 
ticated; fur  although  a  prudent  fancier  will  not  sufler 
his  doe  to  have  young  more  than  five  or  s:x  limes  in 
a  year,  the  produce  of  the  tame  animal,  on  account 
of  the  care  taken  of  them,  will  be  greater  at  the  end 
of  the  year  than  that  of  the  wild  one;  for  multitudes 
of  the  wild  ones  are  destroyed  by  damp,  the  old 
buck,  and  by  animals  of  prey. 

The  CoMmon  Domestic  Rubbit,— la  ol  various  co- 
lors, white,  grey,  fawn,  mouse,  &c.  i<.c.  Their  price 
vary  according  to  their  age,  size,  and  beauty.  In 
this  village,  (Rochester)  a  pair  of  half  grown  whites 
can  be  had  for  50  cents.  The  chief  objects  in  keep- 
ing the  common  rabbits  are  for  the  purpose  of  occa- 
siolially  furnishing  a  dish  for  the  table,  and  for  their 
stills.  For  the  former,  those  who  keep  them,  attend 
particularly  to  the  sorts  whose  flesh  is  said  to  be  tlie 
best;  and  when  their  skins  is  the  object  they  look 
principally  to  the  colour.  The  large  hare-coloured 
variety  is  much  esteemed  by  some  people,  but  the 
-white  or  white  mottled  with  black  or  yellow,  are 
more  delicate  in  flesh.  The  grey  and  some  ot  the 
black  approach  nearer  the  flavor  of  the  wild  rabbit 
than  any  others. 

Lop  eared  or  Fancy  Rabbits.— Formerly,  a  fine 
rabbit  of  any  two  colors,  however  short  its  ears,  was 
accounted  a  fancy  animal;  it  is  now  very  difterent. 
In  the  eye  of  a  fancier,  the  lopped  ear  is  an  indispen- 
sable requisite.  The  first  things  which  are  looked  at, 
are  the  length  and  fall  of  the  ears;  the  dew-lap,  it 
the  animal  is  in  its  prime,  is  next  noticed;  the  colors 
and  marks  are  then  inspected;  and  lastly,  the  shape 
and  general  appearance.  Rabbits,  whose  ears  do  not 
extend  to  fourteen  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  measured 
across  the  skull,  would  be  reluctantly  admitted  into 
a  fancier's  stock,  if  they  fell  ever  so  finely;  nor  in 
case  they  exceeded  that  length,  if  they  did  not  lop  or 
fall  downward  in  a  graceful  manner. 

The  dew-lap,  which  is  only  seen  in  fancy  rabbits, 
sometime  after  they  have  attained  their  full  growth, 
adds  materially  to  the  beauty  of  their  appearance.  It 
commences  immediately  under  the  jaw,  goes  down 
the  throat  and  between  tlie  fore  legs;  it  is  so  broad 
that  when  the  head  reposes  upon  it,  it  projects  be- 
neath the  chin,  and  on  each  side  l)eyond  the  jaws; 
when  the  fur  on  it  is  of  a  beautiful  color  it  produces 
a  fine  effect. 

There  are  several  grades  between  the  up-eared  rab- 
bil,  and  the  true  and  i)erfecl  fancy  kvp.  The  first  re- 
move from  the  common  carriage  of  the  cars,  is  wliere 
they  fall  backward  ungracefully  over  the.shuulder,  with 
the  hollow  part  outward.  A  rabbit  that  carries  its  cars 
in  this  manner,  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  fancy  animal, 
being  worth  but  very  little  more  than  a  cfrmmon  one. 
The''next,and  in  fact,  the  most  general  position  ol 
the  ears,  is  tl>e  half-lop.  One  of  the  cars  lops  out- 
ward, and  the  other  remains  upright.  Sometimes  the 
ear  which  lops  falls  close  to  the  cheek;  in  this  caso. 


the  other,  instead  of  being  nearly  horizontal,  is  drawn 
over  by  the  weight  of  the  lopped-ear,  and  when  the 
animal  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  rather  inclines  to  the  same 
side  of  the  head  as  the  ear  that  lops.  Rabbits  of  this 
description,  however  beautiful  in  shape,  and  fine  in 
color,  are  not  considered  valuable;  but  they  are  in 
general  well  bred,  and  often  throw  first  rate  rabbits. 
Were  all  the  young  rabbits  which  are  bred  from 
fancy  animals  to  be  reared,  one  half  of  them  at  least, 
would  carry  one  ear  upright;  a  quarter  of  them  would 
be  entirely  up-eared,  and  the  rest  would  be  oar-lopped 
or  horn  lopped;  and  occasionally  a  perfect  fancy  fall 
of  both  ears  would  occur. 

Thehornlop. — Which  is  one  degree  nearer  per- 
fection than  the  half  lop,  is  when  the  ears  fall  down- 
ward, and  project  forward  in  front  of  the  head  Ifke 
horns.  It  is  frequently  the  case,  that  rabbits  with 
this  properly  are  more  perfect  in  other  respects  than 
any  others;  and  it  is  also  common  for  them  to  occa- 
sionally raise  one  ear.  The  variety,  however,  more 
frequently  degenerates  into  the 

Oar  Lop.— The  ears,  in  this  variety  of  the  lop, 
spread  out  horizontally  from  the  side  of  the  head  like 
a  pair  of  oars  from  a  boat.  A  great  many  very  ex- 
cellent does  are  more  or  less  oar-loaped,  and  the  best 
bred  bucks  in  the  fancy  are  generally  entirely  so.  A 
rabbit  frequently  carries  one  ear  in  a  correct  position, 
while  the  other  is  raised sufiiciently  to  constitute  it  an 
oar-lop.  This,  though  by  no  means  a  capital  carriage  of 
the  ears,  is  superior  to  all  others,  except  the  perfect 
fall;  and  rabbits  whose  ears  both  drop  handsomely 
over  Ihe  cheek  are  so  rare,  that  those  which  are  only 
oar-loped  are  valuable  animals,  if  all  their  other  pro- 
perties are  correct.     W'e  novi'  come  to  the 

Real  Fancy  Lop.— The  ears  of  the  real  lop  fall 
from  the  roots  down  by  the  side  of  the  cheek,  slant- 
ing a  little  outward  in  their  descent,  with  their  hol- 
low parts  inward,  outward,  and  a  little  forward,  or 
partly  backward;  and  their  tips  touching  the  ground, 
when  the  animal  holds  its  head  in  the  usual  position. 
For  a  first  rate  fancy  lop,  the  hollows  of  the  ears 
should  be  turned  so  completely  backward,  that  the 
outer,  or  convex  part  of  them  may  only  appear  in 
front;  they  should  match  perfectly  in  their  fall,  and 
the  less  they  start  outward  in  their  descent  froin  the 
roots,  the  more  handsome  they  are  considered. — These 
perfect  lops  are  so  rare,  that  a  breeder  with  a  stock 
of  twenty  does,  of  superior  blood  and  beauty,  and  a  1 
of  them  nearly  or  quite  perfect,  may  think  himselt 
very  lucky,  if  they  produce  a  dozen  first  rate  lops  in 
a  season. 

Fine  bodied  young  rabbits  are  frequently  sacrificed, 
because  they  are  up-eared,  while  others  are  reared 
with  scarcely  one  half  the  substance,  and  perhaps  in- 
ferior in  color,  because  their  ears  both  fall. 

Young  rabbits  seldom  lop  their  ears  until  they  are 
separated  from  the  doe.  It  is  best  to  put  them  at 
first  in  an  open  hatch  for  half  an  hour,  so  that  they 
may  be  tempted  to  look  over  the  edge  of  the  bottom; 
toward  the  ground;  this  will  make  their  ears  drop. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  very  promising  rabbit,  at 
two  months  old,  whose  ears  lop  perfectly,  will  raise 
one  of  them  when  he  attains  double  that  age;  and 
others  again,  lop  only  one  ear,  until  they  are  three 
parts  grown,  when  the  other  falls,  so  as  to  render 
them  a  perfect  match. 

The  color  of  a  rabbit  is  of  great  importance.  Orey 
is  the  worst  of  all  colors;  bhick  is  the  next;  fawn, 
fawn  and  white  and  grey,  are  the  next;  pure  whitt- 
wilh  red  eyes,  is  considered  by  many  as  superior  to  the 
last;  but  tortoise  shell  and  mouse  color,  are  the  most 
admired  by  the  fanciers. 

In  my  next,  I  will   enlarge  upon  the  rabbltry  and 
hatches,  feeding,  breeding,  diseases,  and  general 
rections. 


di 


Mr.  Samuel  Dare,  of  Salem  county,  N.  J.  slaugh- 
tered a  hog,  11th  ult.  which  weighed  when  alive, 
107-1  lbs.  and  when  dressed  954. 


ON  WATCHING  THE  WEATHER. 

"He  tlutt  observeth  the  wind  shall  not  sow;  and  lie  tliat 
regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not  rcop." 
It  always  looks  to  me  very  suspicious,  when  I  see 
a  farmer  turning  his  eye  frequently  to  the  clouds,  and 
watching  sedulously  the  action  of  the  winds.  It  a^^- 
pears  as  though  he  wanted  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  la- 
bor, and  is  willing  to  throw  the  blame  of  his  own  idle 
and  do-nolhing  deposition  upon  the  weather. 

'■The  wind  is  very  l.igli  to-day,  and  it  wont  do  t<? 
sow  at  all;  all  the  grain  will  be  blown  away;  there 
wont  a  kernel  of  it  light  in  the  furrows;  it  will  all  be 
whistled  away  to  the  moon,  or  carried  into  yonder 
swamp,  where  I  shall  never  see  it  again.  Heigho!  it 
will  never  do  to  sow  in  this  weather,  I'm  persuaded, 
Jose,  you  may  unyoke  the  oxen^  we  shall  have  no 
use  for  the  harrow  to-day." 

Such  were  the  observations  of  Mr.  Lackadaisy,  one 
fine  morning,  after  wetting  his  finger  in  his  mouth, 
and  holding  it  up  to  see  which  way  the  wind  was. 
He  could  not  sow,  poor  man,  because  the  wind  was 
so  high;  it  would  blow  all  the  grain  away,  and  he 
shoufd  lose  his  labor  and  the  grain  into  the  bargain. 
But  the  truth  of  it  was,  he  had  no  disposition  to  sow, 
and  was  glad  even  for  a  bad  excuse  of  putting  it  off. — 
And  this°he  continued  to  do  from  day  to  day,  though 
the  weather  was  as  favorable  for  putting  the  seed  into 
the  ground  as  the  most  careful  farmer  could  desire. 

At  length,  however,  the  grain  was  sown,  though 
so  late  in  "the  season  as  not  to  produce  above  half  a 
crop.  Uut  when  the  time  of  harvest  came,  there  was 
the  same  disinclination  to  put  in  the  sickle,  that  there 
had  formerly  been  to  put  in  the  seed.  Poor  Mr. 
Lackadaisy  could  never  make  up  his  mind  to  com- 
mence reaping,  because  he  was  so  intently  watching 
the  clouds,  ''•O  this  weather!  this  weather!"  he 
would  exclaim — "1  shall  never  be  able  to  secure  my 
grain — it  beats  all — I  never  saw  such  weather  in  all 
my  life — constantly  cloudy! — cloudy!" 

And  so,  turning  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens  and 
shaking  his  head,  though  there  was  scarcely  a  cloud 
to  be  seen,  he  would  hang  up  his  sickle,  shoulder  his 
angling  rod,  and  go  a  fishing.  Even  when  the  sky 
was  perfectly  clear,  he  could  not  think  of  reaping. 
But  casting  a  dubious  eye  over  the  whole  blue  canopy, 
he  would  say — "This  is  a  weather  breeder — we  shall 
soon  have  a  storm — I  never  knew  it  tail  when  the  sky 
was  without  a  cloud!  It  will  never  do  to  think  of 
reaping  with  such  a  prospect;  the  grain  will  all  be 
spuilt;1t  will  sprout  in  the  gavel;  it  will  mould  in  the 
sheaf.  No— I'd  much  rather  have  it  standing  than 
cut  in  such  weather." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Lackadaisy  would  again  shoulder 
his  anoling  rod  and  post  oft"  two  or  three  miles  a  fish- 
ing. He  seldom  caught  any  thing;  but  then  he  som«>- 
times  had  some  glorious  nibbles,  and  even  these  he 
considered  as  better  than  reaping  w  ith  the  signs  of  a 
storm  coming  on.— Thus,  from  day  to  day,  he  kept 
anxiously  watching  the  weather,  and  wondered  how 
his  neighbours  could  be  so  rash,  so  blind  to  their  own 
interests,  as  to  think  of  cutting  their  grain  with  such 
a  prospect  before  their  eyes.  "But,  thank  heaveiv!"' 
said  he,  1  understand  the  signs  of  the  weather  better 
than  that  comes  to." 

In  this  manner,  the  harvest  of  Mr.  Lackadaisy  was 
put  oft"  until  his  grain  was  mildewed,  broken  down, 
and  shelled  out  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  reaping.  He  did,  however,  cut  it  at  last,  but 
with  the  loss°of  a  great  part  of  his  half  crop. 

"Tis  strange!"  said  he— "very  strange!  how  other 
people  dash  on,  and  sow  without  regarding  the  wind, 
and  reap  without  paving  any  attention  to  the  clouds. 
And  yet  they  get  good  crops— excellent  crops;  while 
I,  who  s)iend  nearlv  all  the  time  in  watching  the 
winds  and  the  clouds,  scarcely  raise  enough  to  keep 
a  hen  from  starving!  'Tis  very  sirange,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, but  this  is  just  my  luck!  Some  how  or  other,  it 
seems  as  if  I  never  was  made  to  j.rosper,  notwith- 
standintr  all  the  care  I  take  in  the  management  of  my 
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business.  If  I  were  to  pay  no  more  regard  to  the 
weather  than  farmer  Active  and  others  do,  I  should 
be  wholly  ruined;  for  as  it  is,  I  can  scarcely  keep  my 
head  above  water.  But,  this,  as  1  said  before,  is  just 
my  luck. 

So  reasoned  and  so  acted  Mr.  Lackadaisy;  and  so 
thousands  of  other  idle,  irresolute,  do-nothing  persons 
reason  and  act.  They  are  glad  of  any  excuse  to  put 
off  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  to  get  rid  of  imnie('i- 
ate  labor;  to  postpone  till  to-morrow  what  should  be 
done  to-day.  jVnd  when  they  fail  of  success  in  busi- 
ness; when  they  do  not  reap  where  they  have  neglect- 
ed to  sow;  when  they  do  not  make  money  which  they 
have  not  laboured  for;  when  they  find  themselves 
houseless,  supperless,  and  in  rags;  they  throw  all  the 
blame  upon  their  ill  luck,  and  wonder  how  it  happens 
that  other  people  are  more  prosperous  than  them- 
selves.— A'.  ¥.  Coiutcllalion. 


PALM  LEAF  HATS. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  no  idea,  probably,  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  manufacture  of  palm  leaf  hats  is 
carried  in  this  state.  In  several  towns  we  might 
mention,  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  are  annually 
made.  Two  establishments  in  Barre,  those  of  Messrs. 
Woods  &  Lee,  sent  to  market  last  year,  seventy-five 
thousand  each.  It  is  calculated  that  last  year,  there 
were  made  in  New  England  nine  hundred  thousand, 
and  tlie  presKit  year  two  millions,  of  this  species  of 
hats.  They  are  sold  for  about  $3  a  dozen,  and  ship- 
ped to  the  southern  states,  and  some  to  South  Ame- 
rica, where  they  form  a  favorite  article  of  summer 
wear. — Traveller. 


POSTS. 

The  durability  of  posts  used  in  making  fences  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  farmers,  and  will  con- 
tinue so  as  long  as  the  present  system  of  fencing  is 
continued.  We  are  informed  that  the  Shakers  at 
Union  Village,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  oak 
posts  as  durable  as  locust,  by  a  very  simple  and  easy 
process.  This  is  merely  to  bore  a  hole  in  that  part 
of  the  post  whicli  will  be  just  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  witli  such  a  slope  as  will  carry  it  just  below 
the  surface,  and  fill  it  with  salt.  This,  it  is  said, 
will  preserve  the  timber  from  decaymg  for  a  lono- 
time;  and  from  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  in- 
fluence of  salt,  in  preserving  ship  timber  when  treat- 
ed in  a  similar  manner,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  an  excellent  method. 


IIECXFBS. 


It  is  but  little  known,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact, 
says  the  Portland  Mirror,  that  a  little  tar  rubbed  on 
the  necks  of  young  lambs  or  geese,  will  prevent  the 
depredations  of  foxes  upon  them;  these  animals  hav- 
ing an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  smell  of  tar. 

FATTENING  FOWLS   \V1TH  POTATOES. 

There  is  great  profit  in  feeding  geese,  turkies,  and 
fowls  of  every  son,  with  potatoes  and  meal  mixed; 
they  will  fatten  in  nearly  one  half  the  time  that  they 
will  on  any  kind  of  corn,  or  even  meal  itself  The 
potatoes  must  be  bruised  fine,  while  hot,  and  the  meal 
added,  when  the  mess  is  given  to  them Soc.ofJlrts. 

HEAVES    IN   HORSES. 

Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of  good  gino-er,  for  a 
horse,  give  two  spoonsful  each  day — one  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  other  in  the  evening,  mixed  with  wheat 
bran.  This  receipt  has  been  selling  at  the  eastward 
for  $5,  where  the  efficacy  of  the  above  medicine  has 
been  proved  in  the  cure  of  several  cases  of  obstinate 
heaves.  j^_ 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  May  i7,  18Jl. 


Spesutia  Farm. — We  feel  assured  tliat  the  de- 
tailed account  we  are  about  to  give  of  the  manao-e- 
menl  of  the  Spesutia  farm  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Smith  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Farmer.  The  accounts  we  have  occa- 
sionally given  of  the  Orange  farm,  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  we 
riatter  ourselves  that  much  good  will  result  from 
them.  The  farm  noticed  below  is  another  instance  of 
the  advantage  of  superior  management.  In  relation 
to  the  Orange  farm  it  has  often  been  remarked,  that 
the  great  amount  of  its  produce  was  attributable  to 
its  being  a  dairy  farm,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  large  city;  and  it  availed  nothing  in  refutation  of 
this  argument  when  it  was  as  often  stated  that  there 
were  many  other  dairy  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Balti- 
more, possessing  equal  and  some  superior  advantao-es 
of  location,  not  one  of  which  could  show  such  an  ac- 
count of  sales.  But  the  Spesutia  farm  does  not  pos- 
sess this  advantage  of  location,  nor  any  other  which 
probably  a  thousand  others  do  not  possess  in  at  least 
an  equal  degree.  We  shall  begin  by  noticing  a  re- 
gulation in  the  management  of  the  Spesutia  farm  of 
Mr.  S.  which  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  conside- 
ration of  many  of  our  readers — namely  the  not  em- 
ploying of  an  overseer. 

By  not  employing  an  overseer  there  is  avoided,  in 
the  first  place,  an  expense  of  about  |500  per  year,  on 
account  of  his  salary,  and  of  the  boarding  of  himself, 
his  wife  and  children.  This  estimated  annual  ex- 
pense may,  in  some  cases  be  more,  and  in  some  cases 
less.  But  be  it  more  or  less,  it  is  properly  chargea- 
ble to,  and  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  annual  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm.  To  pay,  then,  for  instance  ^500, 
would,  one  year  with  another,  require  1000  bushels 
of  corn,  or  500  bushels  of  wheat,  or  other  equivalent 
products.  The  question  which  consequently  here 
presents  itself,  is  this — viz.  would  the  farm,  in  virtue 
of  the  services  of  an  overseer,  produce  that  large 
quantity  of  corn,  wheat  or  other  products  over  and 
above  what  it  would  have  yielded  under  the  sole  su- 
perintendanee  of  the  owner  himself;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  discharging  the  overseer,  would  there  be 
an  annual  diminution  in  the  corn-crop  of  1000  bushels, 
or  in  the  wheat-crop  of  500  bushels,  or  in  the  aggre- 
gate products  ot  the  farm  to  the  amount  of  $500  per 
year? 

The  experience  of  Mr.  S.  W.  S.  has,  to  his  full 
satisfaction  sliown,  that  instead  of  a  decrease,  there 
has  in  point  of  fact,  been  an  increase.  Ever  since 
the  discharge  of  his  overseer,  there  has  been  an  evi- 
dent yearly  improvement  of  the  crops,  of  the  live 
stock,  of  the  domestic  manufactures,  and  of  the  ge- 
neral affairs  of  the  farm,  insomuch  indeed,  that  the 
amount  of  its  products  have  since  that  time  been  al- 
most doubled.  The  negroes,  proud  of  the  confidence 
thus  reposed  in  them,  immediately  became,  and  ever 
since  have  been,  one  and  all,  infinitely  more  careful 
and  industrious;  and  their  increased  care  and  industry 
have  appeared  to  proceed  altogether  from  the  excite- 
ment of  a  laudable  ambition  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel 
the  neighbours  in  the  quantity,  in  the  quality,  and  in 
the  seasonableness  of  their  work.  But  it  may  be 
asked— are  the  circumstances  of  this  farm  such  as  to 
require  an  overseer?  To  this  it  may  with  truth  be 
replied,  that  if  such  an  agent  be  necessary  on  any 
farm  of  a  moderate  size,  he  in  an  especial  manner,  is 
required  on  this  farm.  With  a  view  to  establish  this 
position  wahave  only  to  state  its  local  situation,  and 
the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  its  productions,  of  its 
live  stock,  and  of  its  other  concerns.  This  statement 
we  are  moreover  induced  to  make  from  an  expectation 
that  some  of  the  details  may  attract  the  notice,  and 
may  acquire  the  approbation  of  such  cultivators  of  the 
soil  as  are  disposed  to  look  dispassionately  at  the  hus- 


bandry of  their  neighbours.  It  may,  however,  not  be 
amiss,  in  the  outset,  to  premise,  that  this  farm  is 
conducted  upon  the  principles  of  a  mere  money-mak- 
ing establishment,  and  that  therefore  it  exhibits  no 
pretensions  to  embellishment;  but  what  is  of  more 
importance,  it  abounds  with  marks  of  great  attention 
to  convenience  and  comfort. 

1st.  The  farm  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  residence  of  the  owner. 
This  circumstance  alone  would  seem  to  render  an 
overseer  indispensably  necessary.  To  diminish  the 
evils  of  so  great  a  distance,  he  has  established  an  in- 
variable, rotation  of  crops,  and  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  various  operations  of  the  farm.  AVith 
such  uniform  regularity,  as  to  time,  altered  only  by 
casualties,  are  the  several  pieces  of  work  begun  and 
ended  every  year,  that  in  visiting  his  farm,  he  knows 
to  a  moral  certainty,  in  what  particular  work  he  will 
find  his  people  employed,  what  progress  they  have, 
or  ought  to  have  made  in  the  general  business,  and  of 
course  what  are  the  indications,  if  any,  of  neglio-ence 
or  idleness.  All  this,  it  is  obvious,  evinces",  o°n  the 
part  of  the  negroes,  vigilance  and  industry. 

2d.  The  farm  consists  of  450  acres  of  rich  upland, 
and  of  about  550  acres  of  reclaimed  marsh,  which  is 
in  progress  of  being  completely  drained.  That  por- 
tion of  the  upland  which  is  under  cultivation,  is  di- 
vided into  five  equal  fields  of  70  acres  each.  The 
course  of  rotation  is  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover,  wheat; 
a  system  too  severe,  were  it  not  for  the  abundant 
supply  of  manure  every  spring  and  autumn.  The 
field  in  corn  is  manured  throughout  every  spring,  and 
that  field  in  wheat  which  is  on  the  oat  stubble,  is 
manured  partially  every  fall.  The  accumulating,  the 
hauling  and  the  spreading  of  such  a  large  quantity  of 
manure  require  unceasing  zeal  and  industry. 

3d.  To  get  out  the  wheat,  oats,  and  clover  seed, 
there  is  a  costly  threshing  machine,  which  necessa- 
rily requires  the  utmost  vigilance. 

4th.  The  whole  crop  ot  wheat,  and  part  of  the 
crops  of  corn,  and  oats,  are  sent  every  year  by  water 
to  the  owner  in  Baltimore;  so  are  also  sent,  from  time  to 
time,  beef,  hams,  butter,  and  various  other  articles 
for  the  table. 

5th.  The  operations  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  and 
hauling  are  performed  by  breeding  mares,  which  have 
been  selected  with  a  view,  not  only  to  their  work, 
but  to  the  value  of  their  progeny.  From  them  there 
are  now  on  the  farm  many  colts  of  various  ages,  the 
sales  of  which  constitute  a  clear  annual  gain  over 
and  above  the  profit  accruing  from  the  labor  of  their 
dams.  These  colts  are  served  by  a  full  blooded  horse, 
owned  by  Mr.  S.  In  the  place  of  this  horse  has  been 
purchased  this  spring  a  beautilul  stallion  of  the  trot- 
ting breed,  a  colt  of  the  celebrated  Fagdown. 

6th.  Besides  these  working  mares,  there  are  two 
full  blooded  valuable  Virginia  mares,  and  three  colts 
from  them — one  a  much  admired  two  years  old  filly, 
from  a  favourite  son  of  the  New  York  Eclipse,  and 
the  other  two  are  foals  of  this  spring  from  the  Vir- 
ginia horse  Monsieur  Tonson.  These  colts  are  also 
intended  for  sale  as  part  of  the  profits  of  the  farm. 

7  th.  Tohisstock  of  neat  cattle,  a  cross  of  theHolstein 
and  Bakewell,  there  has  been  recently  added  a  bull  and 
two  cows  of  the  improved  Durham  short  horn  breed. 

8th.  On  the  north  side  of  a  long  line  of  stables, 
sheds  and  barracks,  are  three  convenient  grass  lots,  and 
on  the  south  side  there  are,  besides  the  stack  yard, 
three  spacious  yards  with  a  few  subdivisions  for  the 
accommodation  of  every  variety  of  stock.  The  full 
blooded  mares,  the  working  mares,  the  neat  cattle,  the 
colts  and  calves  are,  during  the  winter,  kept  in  these 
stables  and  sheds,  and  in  the  yards  and  lots  thereto 
attached;  and  tliey  are  duly  supplied  with  water  from 
a  pump  with  troughs  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the  several 
yards  and  lots.  The  neat  cattle  are  occasionally  fed 
on  long  necked  winter  squashes,  turnips  and  potatoes. 
In  addition  to  these  articles  of  green  food  they  will, 
the  ensuing  winter,  have  cow  cabbages  and  carrots  both 
raised  in  the  field.     In  the  cultivation  of  carrots,  Mr. 
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S.  has  adopted,  by  way  of  trial,  the  plan  recommend- 
ed in  a  number  of  the  American  Farmer  of  last 
March.  And  accordinrrly  on  an  acre  of  ground,  sowed 
with  the  usual  c(uaniity  of  flaxseed,  he  has  sowed, 
this  spring,  a  quart  of  carrot-seed.  Should  this  ex- 
periment answer,  his  cultivation  of  carrots  will  here- 
after be  every  year  coextensive  with  his  flax  ground. 

9th.  The  great  extent  of  his  rich  outside  pasturage 
and  the  great  abundance  of  his  winter  provender,  en- 
able him  to  maintain,  besides  other  live  stock,  a  vast 
number  of  mares,  colts,  cows  and  calves,  which  of 
course  require  untiring  assiduity  at  all  seasons  and 
especially  in  winter. 

lOlh.  Such  is  the  attention  on  this  farm  to  domestic 
manufactures  that  no  part  of  the  bedding  or  of  the 
clothing  of  the  people,  except  their  shoes  and  hats,  is 
purchased. 

11th.  The  ice  house,  built  by  the  negroes  them- 
selves, is  every  year  so  carefully  filled  as  to  keep  the 
ice  in  a  state  of  high  preservation  throughout  the 
whole  season. 

liJth.  The  apricot  and  plum  trees  are  all  along  the 
fence  on  one  side  of  the  lane  leading  to  the  dwelling. 
They  are  protected  by  a  parallel  temporary  fence,  made 
so  as  to  admit  the  hogs  and  to  exclude  the  cattle. 
And  as  the  apricots  and  plums  of  these  trees  do  not 
fall  but  ripen  every  year  unless  destroyed  by  an  early 
frost,  their  preservation  is  attributed  to  the  good  offices 
of  the  hogs. 

13th.  The  peach  and  pear  trees  are  preserved  by 
a  very  simple  process.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  a 
tree  begin  to  curl  or  to  change  their  color,  the  dirt  is 
removed  from  the  roots  to  the  distance  of  about  12  or 
18  inches  from  the  stem  of  the  tree.  The  roots  are 
carefully  scraped  and  every  part  wounded  by  the  in- 
sects, or  at  all  discolored  is  cut  out  and  the  incision 
made  smooth  by  a  sharp  knife.  All  the  roots  are  then 
plastered  tMth  a  tliick  coat  of  fresh  cow  dung,  upon 
tills  coat  of  dung  are  put  fresh  hickory  ashes  enough 
to  fill  the  hole.  The  dirt  dug  out  is  thrown  aside,  so 
that  the  surface  around  the  tree  is  altogether  of  ashes. 

Thisenumeration  of  particulars  has  been  here  set  forth 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  multifarious  matters, 
requiring  circumspection  and  forethought,  which,  for 
a  series  of  years,  have  been  advantageously  committed 
to  the  care  of  negroes,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  the  practical  details  in  the  man- 
agements of  a  farm,  which,  for  sometime,  has  been 
gradually  improving,  as  is  indicated  by  its  general  ap- 
pearance and  by  the  progressive  augmentation  and 
amelioration  of  its  productions  of  every  nature  and  kind. 


WILLIS'  GRAPE  VINE. 

Mr.  Smith:  Oiford,  J\ld.  May  20th,  1831. 

Dear  Sir, — As  my  grape  vine  has  excited  so  much 
curiosity  amongst  strangers  and  others,  I  yesterday 
called  in  two  of  my  neighbours  to  try  and  count  the 
bunches  on  it.  One  limb  was  up  a  fruit  tree  so  high, 
that  it  could  not  be  counted.  It  covers  a  large  part  of 
the  yard  in  an  espalier  form,  and  has  run  up  four 
fruit  trees.  You  have  the  certificate  of  my  neighbours 
enclosed,  and   may  publish  it  if  you  please. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient,  humble 
servant,  John  Willis. 

Oxford,  May  \9lh,  1331. 
We  hereby  certify,  that  we  were  this  day,  called 
on  to  count  the  bunches  of  grapes  that  are  on  the  vine 
in  John  Willis's  yard,  and  we  have  counted  them  as 
well  as  we  could,  but  liave  made  allowances  and 
thrown  in  many  for  good  count,  and  have  counted 
twentv-five  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ten  bunches, 
one-third  or  nearly  half  of  llinii  are  double  bunches 
and  only  counted  as  single  bunches.  Tlie  vine  is  com- 
mencing in  its  seventh  year's  growth,  as  he  says,  and 
the  stem  is  only  from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Cjhrles  M.  Bp.omvvell. 

his 

Richard  ><1  Gossage. 

mar!; 


Agricultural   Essay,  No.  3,  by  F.  A.  Ismar,  will 
appear  next  week. 


Premium  Essays. — The  time  limited  for  the  re- 
ception of  Essays  for  premiums  is  at  hand,  and  we 
regret  to  say,  that  we  have  not  received  as  many  as 
was  expected.  Should  any  of  our  friends  have  pre- 
pared articles,  we  hope  they  will  send  them  in. 

Prices  Current  in  JN'eto  Vork,  May  21. 
Beeswax,  yellow   ii2ai3.  Calton.  New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;  Upland,   .8,1  a  .10^;    Alabama,  .84  a  12.  Cotton 
Bas:ging,  Hemp,  yd.  lSa:;0;  FlaxlS^a  16;  f"/ax,  Ame- 
rican, 7  a  3. Fliixseid.t  bush,  clean  . a. 

Flour,   N.    Vork,   bid.  5.50  a   5.75;    Canal,  5.75  a  6.12; 

Bait.  Hud. St.  6.12  a ;  Rh'd.  city  mills a 

country,  5.75  a  5.87;   Alejiand'a,  5.75  a  5.87;    Freder- 

icksburg5.75a ;  Petersg5.75a — ;  Kye  Flour, 

.i.75a3.S7;    Indian  Meal ,  per  bbl. — a375;  perhhd. 

17.75  a  18.00      Grain,  Wheat,  North,  1.25  a ;  Vir. 

1.16  a  1.25;  Rye,  North,  78  a  80;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  74  a 
75;  Barley, —  a—;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .37  a  .38; 
Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.50  a  9.25;  prime  5.50  a  6.25; 
cargo  4.62^  a  5.00;  Lard,  7^.  a  .9;  Pork, mess,  bbl. 
14.00  a  15.00;  prime  10.50  a  11.25. 


HARVEST  TOOLS. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  Pratt  Street  JVlmrf, 

OFFER  for  sale  a  large  stock  of  GRAIN  CRADLES, 
with  best  quality  Scythes  attached.  GRASS  SCYTHES 
and  SNEAD3  ready  hung  for  use,  also  GRAIN  and 
GRASS  SCYTHES  separate  from  the  Sneads,  English 
and  American  Sickles. 

SO  dozen  steel  Hby,  Grain  and  Manure  Forks,  a  com- 
plete assortment. 

40  dozen  Rakes  of  a  good  quality.  Whet  Stones  by 
the  box  or  retail,  Emory  Riflesor  Rubbers  for  Scythes. 
Also  a  full  supply  of  their  IMPROVED  WHEAT  FANS 
and  PLOUGHS,  Cultivators  and  other  Agricultural 
Implements  as  usual. 

HAY  AND  MANURE  FORKS. 

IN  STORE,  Hay  and  Manure  FOIiKS,  at  wholesale 
and  retail,  manufactured  by  Samuel  Boyd  &  Co.  .^Iso, 
a  general  assortment  of  Implements  of  Husbandry,  on 
hand  as  usual.  J-  S.  EASTMAN, 

No.  36  west  Pratt- street. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immediately,  20  cords  of  prime  white 
Oak  Butts  for  Plough  Timber,  six  feet  long,  from  10  to 
16  inches  diameter  at  the  small  end,  for  which  1  will 
pay  ten  dollars  per  cord.  J-  S.  E. 

WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  REED, 
Commusion   Merchant,  JVo.   195  BuUimore    street, 

Devotes  particular  attention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  tlie  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  g:oo(i  wool,  (if  oiTcred  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Rcf'er  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman  &  Co.  Baltimore. 


BAXiTZSZORi:  FRIC£S  CUSRUKT. 


CASH  FOR  WOOL. 

The  subscriber  is  in  tliis  market  as  a  purchaser  of 
wool  for  eastern  manufacturers,  and  will  pay  cash 
and  fair  market  prices  for  every  description  of  Ame- 
rican wool.  RICH'D  MESSITER, 

No.  5  Light  strcelwharf,  up  stairs. 

JVfnv  20.  2  m. 
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'  Frederick  Sheep,  Stock  Farm;  correspondence  be- 
tween William  H.  Freeman,  and  R.  K  .Meade — De 
Rustica,  No.  IV'.  on  Indian  Corn — Account  of  the  Dairy 
of  Mr.  Jesse  Curtis,  of  Marblchead,  by  Henry  Colraan 
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riety kept  by  the  Fanciers — On  Watching  the  Weather 
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with  Potatoes;  Cure  for  Heaves  in  Horses — Editorial- 
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GARDEN  SEEDS  of  every  description,  warranted 
genuine,  constantly  for  salo  by  Gideon  B.  Smitli,  office 
j[  the  .\incrican  Farmer. 


Baltimore  Market  —There  has  been  a  further  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  flour:  the  wagon  price  yesterday  was 
p.  Some  few  sales  of  Howard  street  have  been  made 
at  $5.18,  a  5,25,  &c.  Some  dealers  continue  to  hold  on 
lor  better  prices.  There  is  little  of  any  change  in  the 
prices  of  grain.  Beef  on  the  hoof  has  become  very 
sc  .rce,  and  for  the  last  lot  we  have  heard  of  $7.60 
was  paid.  Good  beef  would  unquestionably  pay  well 
if  brought  to  market  at  this  time. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3. 00a5. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.60  a 
4.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,suitablefor3egars,6.00a  10  00;  vellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00  a  20.00.-Virginia,  4.00.  a  5.00— Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00— Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  373  hhds.  Md.;  39  hhds. 
Ohio;  5  hhds.  Kentucky;  and  2  hhds.  Pennsylvania; — 
total  419  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family,  $6.50  a  7.00 

super.  Howard-st.  5.124  0  5.25;  city  mills,   5.00  a  —  ; 

Susq.  5.00  a ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2  25;  Grain,  Md. 

red  wheat,  90  nl.lS;  white  do.  1.20  a  1.30,  Susq.  1.16  a 
1.18-CoRN,  white,  68  «— -yellow  68  n  —  Rye,  65  a  "0. 
Oats,. 33  a  34.  Beans,  75n  80-Peas,  65  n  70— Clovei.- 

3EED a Timothy.  2.00  a  2.50— On  chard  Grass 

a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2. 75— Herd's,  50 « 

75 — Lucerne  30  o  37^  lb. — Barley,  624 — Flaxseed 

1.25  a Cotton,  \'a.  9  a9t Louisiana  II  a  IIJ 

— Alab.94  n.ll Tenn..9n.l0 N.Car..9  0.94 

Upland  9a9i — Whiskey,  hhds  1st  p. —  nSI— ;in  bbls 
324  a  33 — Wool,  common ,  unwashed .  lb.  30  a  .35 — — 
washed,  .40  a  .45-crossed,.32a  .37— three-quarter,. 42 
0  .43— full  do.  .40  a  .48,  accord'g  to  qual.-HEMP  Russia 

ton, $255  o ;  Country,  dew-rotted.  7.  a  74c.  lb.— 

watei-rotted,  "4  a  Sc. -Feathers, —  a  33-Plaster  Paris, 

per  ton,  3.75  a ,  ground,  1.374  a bbl. Iron, 

gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a :  high  pig, 

for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  30. Oo;  bar,  Sus.,  perton, 
80.00  a  90. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  7.00  n  7.50 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— Hickory,  4.50  a  4.75— Pine 
2.00  a  2.50. 
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ESSAYS  ON  AGRICULTURE, 

BY   F.  A.  ISMAR. 

No.  III. 

In  my  first  number  I  have  spuken  of  dung-means, 
and  shall  here  endeavour  to  show  how  they  are  to  be 
applied. 

Lime  has  an  admirable  effect  on  heavy,  humid,  and 
hard  clay  grounds,  acid  meadows,  Stc.  The  best 
proceeding  with  it  seems  to  be  the  following:  to  one 
part  of  lime,  add  seven  parts  of  earth,  lay  them  in 
strata,  and  pyramidally  over  each  other;  cover  them 
with  sods,  and  let  it  ferment  a  few  days  in  this  state, 
which  is  forwarded,  by  soaking  tliem  sometimes  with 
dnnir-ley.  After  two  to  four  months  it  is  the  best 
duniT,  and  is  strewed  previous  to  sowing  over  the 
fields,  or  over  the  young  grass  of  meadows,  a  short 
time  previously  to  an  expected  rain.  The  advanta- 
geous consequences  show  themselves  in  a  short  time 
wiih  most  of  the  crops,  f.  i.  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
turnips,  clover,  peas,  beans,  &.c.  Bad  meadows  re- 
ceive a  new  life,  when  broken  up  in  the  fall,  plough- 
ed in  crosses,  strewed  with  this  mixture,  and  then 
harrowed.  Soon  all  weeds  disappear  with  the  hordes 
of  insects,  and  the  soil  obtains  a  new  force  and  fer- 
tility for  artificial  meadows. 

The  essential  parts  of  marl  are  clay  and  lime;  it 
boils  up  with  acids  and  dissolves  in  them  now  to  the 
moiety,  then  to  the  fourth  or  sixth  part.  It  forms  a 
loose  earth,  and  is  easily  pulverized  with  the  fingers. 
Exposed  to  air  it  falls  soon  into  powder,  its  ordinary 
color  is  bluish  grey.  The  yellow,  brown,  and  red 
marl  has  too  much  iron,  which  diminishes  its  good 
qualities.  It  is  found  every  where  under  the  soil  at 
some  fathoms  depth,  but  most  in  swampy  countries, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  declivitous  fields.  The 
clay  marl  is  best  on  hot,  limy  and  sandy  soils;  the 
sand  marl  for  humid  land.  Its  effects  last  many, 
often  from  six  to  ten  years,  and  more  powerfully  at 
the  latter  than  in  the  former  two  years.  Ordinarily 
it  is  strewed  pure,  and  not  too  thick  over  the  young 
green  plants.  Sandy  or  gravelly  land  covered  with 
marl  is  most  fit  for  good  artificial  meadows.  A 
good  marl  compost  is  prepared  with  ten  parts  of 
marl,  one  of  lime,  and  five  of  dung:  the  first  stra- 
tum is  marl,  the  second  lime,  the  third  marl 
again,  then  dung,  and  finally  marl;  which  are  often 
soaked  with  ley,  and  thus  after  three  months  give  a 
Tecommendable  manure.  In  order  to  make  it  fit  to 
uphold  its  good  qualities  fur  agriculture,  burning  is 
the  best,  as  with  limestone.  Not  requiring  a  strong 
heat,  all  kind  of  wood,  small  fagots  and  straw  can  be 
used  in  the  open  fields.  In  adding  wood  ashes  it 
gains  still  more.  This  burnt  marl  mixed  with 
earth  sods,  potato  vines,  bean  haulm,  dirt  of  the 
streets,  ashes,  &c.  gives  after  a  fermentation  in  two 
months  a  good  manure,  which  is  of  great  service  to 
turnips,  potatoes,  &c.  But  the  misuse  of  marl  is 
to  be  avoided,  i.  e.  year  after  year,  during  a  long  se- 
ries, marl  should  not  be  brought  on  the  fields;  the 
first  crops  are  in  such  cases  very  rich,  the  latter  very 
poor,  because  none  of  the  powers  of  the  soil  exhausted 
by  the  plants  are  replaced  by  other  matters.  Marl 
should  only  be  used  every  sixth  year  on  the  same 
field,  and  betwixt  those  periods  should  be  mingled 
with  other  manure. 

The  plaster,  an  earthy  middle  salt,  consisting  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  lime  is  difficult  to  dissolve  in  wa- 
ter, and  has  no  taste.  Its  color  is  white,  grey,  blu- 
ish, yellovrish,  and  blackish;  now  in  fasers,  then  in 
scales,  or  in  grains  or  regular.  It  is  used  pulverized, 
and  incredibly  favourable  to  the  vegetation,  particu- 
larly of  clover,  peas,  and  herbs.  It  is  best  to  strew 
on  an  acre  as  much  plaster,  as  is  generally  sown  of 
oats;  calm  evenings  are  to  be  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
in  order  that  the  plaster  may  keep  itself  to  the  sur- 
face.    Burnt,  it  loses  indeed  a  fifth  of  its  weight, 
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but  it  becomes  more  powerful  and  is  therefore  more 
fit  for  heavy  soils.  In  light  ones,  contrarily,  it  is  best 
used  unburnt.  The  plaster  powder  is  to  be  strewed 
on  the  ploughed  land  previous  to  the  sowing.  The 
harvest  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  linseed, 
buckwheat,  &c.  become  remarkable  by  it.  The  ef- 
fects of  plaster  are  increased  by  a  mixture,  I.  i.  of 
three  parts  of  plaster,  with  three  of  soot,  and  ten  of 
wood  ashes;  alter  a  fomentation  of  two  months  and 
a  frequent  soaking  with  dung-ley.  The  best  use  of 
plaster  is  nevertheless  to  throw  it  in  the  ley  reservoir 
and  to  soak  the  seeds  in  it.  Chalk,  being  but  a  po- 
rous limestone,  bears  almost  the  same  treatment  as 
the  latter.  Ground,  it  makes  the  soil  firmer  and 
more  cohesive,  and  is  useful  wherever  the  soil  pos- 
sesses not  loo  much  chalk  already.  The  powder  is 
strewed  over  the  pasture  herbs,  and  used  like  the 
marl  with  the  various  kinds  of  grain.  The  burned 
chalk  is  still  more  advantageous  on  loamy  soils.  One 
part  of  chalk  with  four  of  dung,  and  fifteen  of  swamp 
dirt,  placed  in  strata  in  the  indicated  succession  are 
an  excellent  compost.  Salt  has  been  recognized  in 
latter  times  one  of  the  best  dung-means;  but  it  must 
be  applied  in  just  quantity.  In  salt  fabrics  in  Europe 
a  peculiar  dung-salt  is  prepared,  whose  prominent 
qualities  are,  to  keep  the  plants  very  healthy,  and  the 
soil  clean  from  weeds  and  vermin;  to  render  the 
plants  less  sensible  to  the  change  of  climate,  and  to 
ripen  them  three  or  four  weeks  sooner  than  ordinarily 
is  the  case.  Salt  is  said  to  have  principally  the 
quality  of  keeping  the  moisture  longer  in  the  soil;  an 
object  of  high  importance  for  sandy  soils.  To  this 
end  it  should  come  into  the  earth  early  in  the  spring. 
The  harvest  becomes  richer  by  it  at  least  for  the  third 
part,  if  not  for  the  moiety.  In  gardens  and  fruit  plan- 
tations its  utility  is  equally  great.  In  Germany,  I 
saw  the  following  rule  most  generally  admitted;  to 
sirew  equally  on  a  journeyman's  work  for  wheat  and 
rye,  after  having  been  harrowed,  from  8  to  1200  lbs. 
in  loam  soil,  from  10  to  1500  lbs.  in  lime  or  sandy 
ground;  for  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans,  the  moiety 
of  that  quantum,  in  January  and  February;  for  turnips 
and  all  succulent  plants  the  same  at  the  same  time; 
for  meadows  500  to  800  lbs.  in  the  fall  and  not  later 
than  November;  for  potatoes  if  not  manured  500 
to  1000  lbs.  in  January  or  February;  but  if  u.sed 
only  when  planted,  it  must  be  done  when  the 
plants  are  already  up;  for  hops  1500  to  2000  lbs. 
in  November  or  December;  for  teint  plants  as  for  sum- 
mer grains.  All  these  quantities  of  salt  are  only 
necessary  in  the  first  year;  with  every  succeeiling 
year  they  must  be  lessened  to  a  third  part  of  it.  The 
panstore,  also  a  produce  of  the  salt  fabrics,  is  moulded 
and  used  like  the  salt.  The  ashes  of  salt  is  used 
also  for  field  and  garden  plants.  Six  parts  of  this 
ashes,  with  twenty-five  of  vegetable  earth,  and  five 
of  lime  give  a  very  good  compost.  Nitre,  and  ashes 
of  nitre,  can  only  be  used  when  dissolved  or  mino-led 
with  ley  of  ashes, soot,  and  vegetable  earth,  f.  i.  C  lbs. 
rough  nitre,  20  lbs.  of  soot,  and  12  buckets  of  lay, 
boiled  in  a  big  pot  during  thirty  minutes  and  con- 
tinually stirred;  thus  soaked  on  the  cord  of  vegetable 
earth,  placed  in  hills,  and  after  a  fortnight  strewed  on 
the  land.  The  ashes  of  saltpetre  is  a  mixture  of 
earth  and  leached  wood  ashes.  The  earth  is  taken 
trom  sheep  stables  and  other  places  where  nitre  is 
produced.  It  is  examined  by  aquafortis,  which  deter- 
mines its  quality  after  the  quantity  of  dissoluble  parts, 
which  must  be  at  least  30  p.  c.  It  proves  of  benefi- 
cial influence  in  connexion  with  other  substances, 
principally  vegetable  earth,  when  strewed  on  the 
ground. 

In  heavy  and  tenacious  soils  the  ashes  of  wood  are 
of  great  utility,  also  on  bad  and  sour  meadows  It 
destroys  likewise  mosses,  and  all  obnoxious  plants. 
The  drier  the  ashes,  the  more  powerful  it  is.  Each 
agriculturist  should  be  very  attentive  toil,  burn  all  ob- 
noxious or  useless  wood,  plants,  &o.  and  use  the 
ashes.  Previous  to  a  rain  it  is  strewed  over  meadows, 
clover  and  pasture  lands.    On  grain  fields  it  is  in  dry 


weather  brought  on  the  rows  of  the  ploughed  land 
and  harrowed  in  previous  to  sowing. 

Pot  ashes  is  still  more  eftectual;  but  its  high  value 
allows  of  Its  use  only  in  connexion  with  other  dung- 
ineans,  f.  i.  6  lbs.  of  pot  ashes,  20  lbs.  of  salt,  boiled 
in  12  buckets  of  ley  and  soaked  over  two  or  three 
cords  of  vegetable  earth.  Bleachers  should  therefore 
not  neglect  pot  ashes;  hut  boil  the  ley,  mingle  it  with 
vegetable  earth  and  procure  in  this  way  a  valuable 
manure.  The  ley  of  soap  houses  and  pot-ash 
manufacturies  are  almost  of  the  same  qualities. 
iNIingled  with  two  parts  of  dung, and  ten  of  earth, 
often  stirred,  and  after  a  rain  strewed  on  fields  or 
seeds  is  the  best,  principally  for  a  loamy  soil  or  sour 
meadows.  The  ashes  of  tobacco  does  the  same  ser- 
vice, and  destroys  undoubtedly  all  vermin,  also  the 
ants,  which  are  so  injurious  to  trees. 

The  ashes  of  turf,  anthracite  coal,  and  charcoal, 
are  very  useful,  but  must  be  well  distinguished  from 
the  ashes  of  limestone  and  bricks.  The  former  is 
only  applicable  on  a  sour  loam  ground  and  cold  sods; 
the  other  on  grounds  of  the  contrary  properties.  Char- 
coal is  an  eminent  dung-means,  if  not  too  dear,  in 
vi[ieyards,  mustard,  aiid  tobacco  fields,  &c.  Burnt 
clay,  mingled  with  some  ashes  of  lime,  turf,  or  marl 
ameliorates,  loosens,  dries  and  fertilizes  a  deep 
and  heavy  loam  ground.  The  eft'ect  of  burned  clay 
increases  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  more  swampy, 
cold,  and  sour.  It  is  strewed  on  seeds  and  meadows, 
or  harrowed  m  with  the  seeds  after  ploughing.  Its 
advantages  are  the  most  obvious  on  grain,  linseed,  po- 
tatoes, and  turnip  fields.  It  is  burned  like  limestone, 
but  with  a  less  fire.  All  kinds  of  shells  consist  greatly 
ot  lime,  and  are  of  the  greatest  use,  as  I  have  already 
indicated.  Often  they  are  found  already  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  and  are  then  very  useful. 

Each  good  agriculturist  should  at  first  examine  his 
ground,  whether  it  is  composed  of  lime,  clay  or  sand. 
By  attention  to  this  he  will  soon  discover  that  by 
mingling  the  various  kinds,  f  i.  clay  with  lime  or 
sand,  he  may  greatly  improve  his  soil.  In  this  re- 
spect the  opposed  kind  of  earth  strewed  on  the 
ground,  is  always  of  great  advantage;  for  the  vege- 
table earth  has  continually  much  of  the  principal 
earth,  f.  i.  on  a  limy  soil  the  vegetable  earth  contains 
always  lime,  and  an  addition  of  that  matter  would  be 
as  injurious  as  clay  or  loam  would  be  obvious.  To 
put  new  vegetable  earth  on  the  fields  is  still  the  best, 
and  an  industrious  farmer  fears  not  the  fatigue  of 
seeking  it  in  the  forest. 

Each  composition  of  various  dung  matters,  and 
dung-means,  is  really  a  compost  dung.  In  earlier 
periods  it  was  called  a  dung  magazine,  where  every 
thing  was  collected  on  one  spot  in  order  to  putrify 
there.  Now  there  is  more  care  in  this  respect  in  dif- 
ferent countries;  for  only  such  IliinCTs  are  collected 
on  one  hill  which  best  mingle  and  ferment  together, 
and  which,  as  experience  proves,  give  the  best  dung. 
A  general  compost  hill  is  now  a  hill  of  lime,  mortar, 
remains  of  plants,  ley,  ashes,  and  some  vegetable 
earth,  sometimes  turned  and  often  soaked  with  ley. 
In  two  or  three  months  the  best  dung  is  always  ob- 
tained, and  this  compost  is  therefore  an  excellent 
dung-powder  for  all  fields  and  seeds.  All  the  arti- 
ficial composition,  known  as  dung  arcana,  dung-salts, 
dung-powders,  &c.  have  already  lost  all  considera- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  farmers,  who  under- 
stand perfectly  well  to  prepare  themselves  the  best 
kinds  of  manure  and  dung-powders. 

In  my  next  I  intend  to  conclude  my  essays  on  ma- 
nure, by  examining  some  articles  not  yet  mentioned, 
and  making  some  observations  on  lime,  and  the  man- 
ner of  using  manure. 

CURRYING  COWS. 

Cows  should  be  curried  as  often  as  horses,  parti- 
cularly when  they  are  shedding  their  hair.  Indepen- 
dent of  other  consequences,  it  tends  to  prevent  them 
from  licking  themselves,  by  which  means  they  too  often 
swallow  the  hair,  and  receive  injury. — JV.  V.  Farmer. 
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AMERICAN  FAUxMER. 


[June  3,  18S1. 


(Fromllic  Soulhern  AgriciiUurisl.) 
On  the    Ciillme  of  Ci.ru,  Swcel   Polcttves  and  Oals, 
Olid tlie. Management  of  Cattle;  Ly  X  Hick  Planteu. 
'■•Cuoftr  River,  January  25,  I  S3 1. 
Dear  Sir,— In  cumiAvdnce  wilh  your  request,  Uiiit 
I  should  crive   yciu  suiiie  account  of  the   manner  in 
which  I    cultivate  my  pruvisiun    cioj),  and   the   man- 
agement of  my  cattle,  1  will  now  endeavour  to  do  st>, 
by  merely  giving  you  a  plain  matter-of-ract  statement 
of  what  ha.s  been  my  jiraclice  lor  ten  or  twelve  years 
past,  and    the   result   of  it,  and    if  you    should    be   of 
opinion  thai  any  portion  is  of  suUic-ient  importance  tu 
occupy  a  place  m   yonr  useful  journal,  you   are  at   li- 
berty to  select  any  |)att  you   please. 

1  plant  provisions  altogether  upon  high  land,  it  is, 
however,  all  contiguous  to  my  rice  land;  a  portion  of 
it  is  a  red  or  yellow  clay,  but  the  greater  part  a  light 
sandy  soil,  all  of  it  was  exceedingly  pour  and  sterile, 
when  I  turned  my  altentiou  to  it.  It  was  impossible 
at  that  time,  to  get  from  it  more  than  si.\  or  eight 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  potatoes,  peas,  and  oats  in 
proportion.  The  previous  plan  had  been  to  change 
the  fields  every  two  or  three  years,  and  little  or  no 
manure  was  used.  I  inclosed  only  so  much  as  was 
necessary  to  be  planted  — say  an  acre  and  a  half  to 
each  hand.  As  the  treatment  of  the  clay  differs  so 
much  from  the  sandy  land,  1  will  give  you  both  in 
detail,  doubling  exceedingly,  whether  your  patience 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  find  the  end  of  the 
cliapler. 

Karly  in  the   winter,  the  rice  stubble  was  hoed  off 
ill  the  fields  adjoining  the  clay  land,  and  was  C'.rried 
out  and  s]iread  in   pi-oportion  of  about  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  stubble  to  an  acre  of  clay  latid.     The  plough 
(Uavis')  then    turned  it  in  deej)      In  March,  all   the 
winnowing  from  the  rice  crop  was  spread  over  the 
same  field,  and   the    plough    again    turned   it   in,  but 
very   shallow.     In  June,  this   field   was  planted   in 
slips  upon  large   beds  five  feet  apart,  the  season   was 
favourable,  and  the  yield  was  far  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion.    The  same  course  was  adopted  llie  second  year, 
with  tlie  exception  that  the  winnowing  was  put  upon 
the  field  the  first  of  February,  and   immediately  oats 
were  planted  in  drills,  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  two 
bushels  of  seed  tu  the  acre — a  good   crop  was  pro- 
duced.    Ill  June,  the  oat   stubble    was  listed    in,  and 
slips  planted  as   before,  the  production  was  far  better 
than  the  year  preceding,  and  the  quantity  nearly  dou- 
bla  what  it   was    before   this   mode   was  adopted.     I 
have  continued  the  same  method  ever  since,  and  the 
(and  which  was  at  first  considered  not    worth    plant- 
ing, is  now  an  excellent  soil,  yielding  abundant  crops, 
and  from  being  stifl'  and   unmuniigeable,  is  now   com- 
pletely loose  and  arable.     Not    having  the  means   of 
saving  my  rice  chatl",  1   have  not,  to  any  extent,  used 
It  as  manure,  hut  I  am  satisfied   that,  for  clay  land,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  the  winnowing.     I  must  here 
observe,  that  two  acres  of  this   field  have  been  regu- 
larly planted   in   Ciiiinea  corn   until  last  year,  when 
ihey  were   planted  in   slips,  and   there   was  scarcely 
any  difference   in    their   pr.duction    and    that   of  any 
other  part  of  the    field.     The   two   acres   planted   in 
Guinea  corn   were  never  manured   wilh  slubble  or 
winnowing  after  the  first  year.    'J'he  corn  was  plant- 
ed in  April,  pretty  thick,  on  beds  five  feel  apart,  and 
in  the   fall,  before  a   frost,  the  stalks  were  cut  down, 
and  listed  in   ilie  alleys,  five  or  six   inches  deep.     1 
have  iiicnti mod  this   circiimslaiiee  that   you  may  sec 
how  valuable  the  (luineu  cornstalks  and  blades  are  as 
manure  on  clay  lands. 

Upon  the  sandy  land,  I  plant  corn,  root-potatoes, 
peas,  and  oats.  'J'he  old  plan  wa.=,  to  plant  the  corn 
in  hills,  five  feet  apart  each  way.  and  two  stalks  left 
to  each  hill;  the  plough  was  used  in  both  directions, 
or  rather,  it  was  ploughed  and  cross  ploughed.  The 
cornBlaiks  were  burnt  in  winter,  and  the  only  manure 
used  was  what  came  fr(,m  the  stable,  and  that  was 
put  into  the  corn  hills  before  planting,  but  it  was 
uever  enough  to  go  over  half  the  field. 


l'"or  ten  years,  my  mode  has  been  the  following:— 
early  in  the  winter,  the  cornstalks  arc  pulled  up,  and 
jiul   in   the   alleys,  the    pea  vines,  grass,  &c.  are   all 
listed  in — a  i)ortioii  of  rice  straw  is  carried  out  daily, 
and  spread  over  the  coin  land,  until  it  has  been  done 
all  over  the  field— the  catlle  are  allowed  to  feed  on  it 
every  day.     In  the  sjiriiig,  the   catlle  are   removed, 
and  the  well-rutled  manure  from  the  stable  and  farm- 
pen  is  now  carted  out,  and  an  equal    quanlity  put  to 
each  task,  or  half  acre,  in  three  or  four  heaps,  for  the 
convenience  of  putting  it  to  the  cum,  when   top-dres- 
sed.    'I'he  straw  left  by  the  cattle,  is  bedded  in  upon 
ihe  list;  llie   beds  are   made  wide  and   flat,  but  not 
high,     I  seldom    plant  corn  before  the  first  of  May; 
ilio  beds  are  five  feet  apart,  and  the  corn  planted  two 
feet  and   a   lialf  apart  on  the  bed;  the  plough  is  used 
as  soon  as  the  corn  is  all  well  uji,  putting  four  or  five 
furrows.     Siirring  the  ground  at  this  time  is   very 
beneficial  in    lieejnng  oft'  the   cut-worm.     When  the 
corn  has  four  or  five  leaves,  it  is  thinned,  and   only 
one  stalk  left  to  a   hole;  at  this  time  the  rotten   ma- 
nure  is  put   around   the   corn,  and   touching   it;  the 
earth  is  hauled   up  with   the  hoe,  making  a   pretty 
large  bed.     The  plough  is  frequently  used,  making  as 
many  furrows  as  will  break  up  the  alleys  thoroughly 
— peas  are  planted  on  the  middle  of  the  bed,  between 
the  corn,  as  soon  as  it   is  large  enough.     Pursuing 
this  plan,  1  generally  average  liom  eighteen  to  twen- 
ty bushels  to  the  acre,  and  an  abundant  crop  of  peasj 
no  great  yield  to  be  sure,  but  certainly  triple  the  pro- 
duction made  by  the  old  plan. 

Root  potalues  and   oats. — I    keep    two    lots,  about 
twelve  acres   each,  which  are  alternately  planted,  in 
root-potatoes  and  oals: — for  instance,  the  lot  on  which 
potatoes  were  planted  in  1820,  was, in  January,  1821, 
planted  in  oals,  in  the  usual  manner  — the  oats  are  cut 
in  May,  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  to  prevent  their 
shelling.     These  oats  are  not  threshed,  but  housed  in 
the  straw,  to  be  used  for  horses  and  mules,  after  they 
have  been  cut  up  in  one  of  Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Moore's 
straw  cutters,  (certainly  the  best  1  have  ever  seen,) — 
as   soon  as    the   oats   are   taken   off,  the   slubble   is 
ploughed  ill,  and   the  cattle  are  penned   every  night 
upon  It,  moving  the   pens  every  two  or  three  weeks, 
taking  care  to  turn  in  the  manure   with  the  plough 
whenever  the  pen  is  moved.     In  this  way  the  whole 
lot  is  well  manured,  before  the  catlle  are  put  into  the 
lann-pen  in  winter.     'I'his  lot  remains  fallow,  till  the 
monlli  of  March,  when  it  is  broken  up  by  the  plough. 
About  the  first  of  April,  the  beds  are  made  up,  in  wet 
weather;   they   are  five  feet  apart,  very   large,  and 
|)relty   high;    the  potatoes  are  immediately    planted, 
while  the  gioimii  isroet;  the  seed  is  all  planted  whole, 
and  about  ten  inches  aparl.     To  make  a  full  crop  of 
root  potatoes.  It  is  indispensably    necessary   to   keep 
the  field  perfectly  clean  from  grass  —  the  plough  and 
hoe  are  therefore  frequently  used,— no  crop  suffers  so 
much   from   grass  as  the   polatoe.     I  never   permit 
more  vines  to   be  cut  than   what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  plant    the  slip  crop;  the   production    will   be 
much  lessened  if  the  vines  are  cut,  for  as  long  as  you 
continue  to  cut   llie  vines,  the  growth  will  be  above 
ground  instead  of  below.   Many  persons  cut  the  vines 
all  summer   to   teed   hogs  and  other   stock,  whereby 
the  potatoes  are  iniich  injnri^d.     In  this  manner  both 
lots  are   kejit  in  good   condilion,  and   generally  yield 
very  full  crops  of  potatoes  and  oals  alternately. 

Respecting  the  management  ui  my  caltle,  1  must 
say,  that  uiiiil  within  a  few  years,  ihey  have  been 
very  much  neglected,  but  by  attending  to  the  follow- 
inir  system,  I  have  fbun<l  the  stock  increase  very 
much,  liolh  in  number  and  size,  and  I  am  satisfied, 
that  notwithstanding  the  range  about  nie  is  very  iii- 
f'eiior,  Ihey  will  be  very  jirofilable  within  a  few  years, 
indepomlently  of  their  great  value  in  manuring  the 
fields. 

Kurly  in  the  f'all,  I  select  six  cows,  which  are  re- 
gularly stalled,  and  well  fed,  until  May;  for  these  I 
have  a  rye  lot  ii])on  which  they  graze  a  few  hours 
everyday.     They  afi'ord  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk 


and  butter  for   a   large   family,  while   the  calves   be- 
come very  fine.     As  stated  before,  the  .-lock  of  catlle 
feed  upon  the  straw  or  the  corn-fields  all  Ihe  winter; 
they  are,  however,  put   into   ihe   farm-pen  at  night. 
From   May   till   November,  they   are   penned    every 
night  upon  the  oat  land.     The  calves  are  parted  only 
at   night,  and  go  all   day  into   the   woods   with  the 
cows;  it  is  iniportant  to  have   the  cuws  milked,  and 
turned   into  the    woods  early  in   Ihe   morning.     To 
milk  late,  part  the  calves  during  the  day,  and  keep 
ihem  in  a  small,  hot  pasture,  is  the   most  effectual 
mode  to  injure  stock.    The  calves  will  nut  feed  when 
apart   from  the  cows,  and   the   cows  hang  about  the 
pasture  fence  and  do  not  go  suflicienlly  distant  to  get 
on  the  best  range.     I  am  so  perlecily  convinced  of 
the  advantage  of  milking  only  a  few  cows  that  are 
stabled  and  fed  well,  that  I  shall  hereafter  adopt  it  in 
summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  and  never  separate  the 
calves  of  the  general  stock  from  the  cows,     I    have 
done  so  in  a  few  instances,  and   the  calves   have  al- 
ways sold  for  eight  dollars.     Oxen  ihat  are  worked 
should  be  housed,  and  well   fed — they  will  improve, 
although   woiked   every   day,  and  will   be  in   better 
condition  than  those  that  are  out,  and  never  worked. 
I  frequently  give  my  catlle  salt. 

You  will  perceive,  sir,  that  I  have  not  only  given 
you  a  prolix  account  of  imj  mode  of  managing  the 
provision  crop,  but  the  mode  previously  pursued — I 
thought  it  best  to  do  so,  although  it  makes  a  long 
story  of  it,  that  you  might  see  wherein  1  differ  from 
the  old  system,  by  following  which  we  seldom  bought 
less  than  five  months  provisions;  and  by  the  present 
mode  I  seldom  buy  a  bushel,  and  sup))ort  a  much 
larger  stock  than  formerly.  In  speaking  of  Guinea 
corn,  I  forgot  to  say,  that  I  found  it  very  productlvo 
on  the  clay  land,  and  a  most  excellent  and  nutritious 
food,  not  only  for  slock  and  poultry,  but  for  negroes. 
I  consider  it  equally  impurtant  in  a  provision,  as  in 
a  rice  field,  to  have  the  low,  sobbed  places  well 
drained. 

I  sincerely  hope,  that  your  efforts  to  promote  the 
agricultural  interests  of  our  native  state,  may  be  am- 
ply rewarded. 

Yours,  &c.  A  Rice  Planteb. 


ON  REAPING  \VHE.\T. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Virginia  Herald: 

Sir, — As  the  time  of  harvest  is  approaching,  I  ad- 
dress, through  your  paper,  my  brother  fanners,  on  the 
importance  of  allowing  w  heat  intended  for  sowing, 
to  be  entirely  ripe  before  reajjing.  Accident  last 
year,  and  eye-sight  this  year,  have  convinced  me  of 
the  propriety  of  this  course. 

In  the  year  1829,  having  selected  by  hand  some 
ears  of  Mexican  wheat,  and  sowed  it  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year,  it  was  firgollen  last  year,  until  my 
little  son  reminded  me  Ihat  it  ought  to  be  gathered. 
It  was  then  from  seven  lo  ten  days  after  my  other 
wheat  of  the  same  kind  had  been  cut. — This  wheat 
was  then  gathered  and  depusiied  in  a  hag.  Last  Oc- 
tober, this  wheat  was  seeded  on  the  same  day,  in  the 
same  manner  and  adjoining  toother  Mexican  wheat. 
No  selection  of  land  was  made  for  it,  as  no  experi- 
ment was  intended.  It  hassurviviul  ihe  fly,  and  the 
last  severe  winter  with  little  injury,  but  not  more 
than  one  third  of  the  adjoining  wheal  has  been  left 
.alive.  From  its  present  appearance,  it  will  ))roduce, 
I  believe,  two  thirds  more  than  its -adjacent  ncighboujr. 

Can  the  keeping  in  Ihe  bag,  he  ihe  cause  of  this 
superiority?  I  believe  not,  because  in  several  pre- 
vious years,  seed  wheat  has  been  kept  by  me  in  bags, 
and  no  similar  rcsull  has  taken  place;  my  inference 
thence,  is,  that  this  difl'erence  must  he  owing  to  the 
entire  ripeness  of  the  seed.  Shmild  any  reader  of 
this  communication  have  doubts  on  tins  subject,  it 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  loshew  ihem  the  grow- 
ing wheal,  which  will  convince,  I  should  think,  the 
most  scepucal. 

From  my  twcnty-four  ycais  experience  as  a  farmer. 
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I  am  also  satisfied,  lliat  the  smut  is  mainly  attributa- 
ble to  unripe  seed  wlit-at.  My  seed  wheat  has  been 
always  riper  than  that  ul'  my  neighbunrs,  and  during 
that  period,  I  have  never  seen  but  si.x  smutted  heads 
in  my  own  crops.  In  a  conversatiun  with  the  late  Mr. 
Isaac  Williams,  he  cunfirined  my  opinion,  by  stating 
to  me  the  eaiue  practice  of  one  of  his  nearest  neigh- 
bours, attended  by  llie  most  entire  success. 

In  making  this  communication,  the  interest  of 
wheat-growers  is  my  sole  (jbject,  and  if,  by  it,  their 
crops  should  be  increased,  it  will  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  lour  ubedient  servant, 

LiLcrtij  Hill,  Caroline.  John  Tavlor. 


(from  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  April.) 

SIR  HENRY  STEUART'S  THEORY  OF 
TRANSPLANTATIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  S5.) 
Having  thus,  day  after  day,  planted  out  all  "old 
familiar  laces,"  iiulliinir  will  satisfy  him  but  to  open 
up;  and  down  go  lemples  and  towers  that  never  can 
be  rebuilt — trees  old  as  sin,  stately  as  satan,  beautiful 
as  virtue,  and  reverend  as  religion.  The  river  robbed 
of  all  the  magniliceuce  with  which  imagination  black- 
ened and  whitened  it,  as  it  moved  unseen  through 
the  woods — unseen,  but  in  one  bright  bend  here — one 
sullen  strelcli  tlieie— one  deadened  cataract  streaming 
and  ffleaming  yonder  through  its  oak-canopy,  now  rolls 
on  disenchanied  through  the  light  of  common  day;  and 
you  may  see  ladies,  and  ladies'  maids,  with  green 
parasols,  hunting  buiterflies  all  by  themselves,  or 
flirting  with  dragoon  officers,  and  undergraduates 
from  Oxford.  Tliat  mile-long  elm  avenue — a  cathe- 
dral in  which  a  hundred  thousand  penitentials  might 
have  prayed— is  swept  away  in  the  reformation,  and 
you  now  approach  ihe  modern  mansion,  (for  the  old 
hall  is  down  or  deocrted,)  circuitously ,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  mak- 
ing a  speech  in  parliament,  who  prelers  taking  two 
hours  to  reach  a  conclusion  at  which  he  might  have 
arrived  by  driving  on  straight  forward,  in  about  five 
minutes  and  a  lialf,  going  at  the  accelerated  but  not 
unreas  'uable  rale  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  Perhaps 
an  old  kirk,  or  church  be  it — the  very  parish  one— is 
found  to  be  too  near  the  house;  for,  though  faint,  and 
far  oft",  still  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  the 
wind  west,  you  can  hear  tlie  voice  of  psalms;  and 
therefore  that  the  silence  of  Sabbath  may  not  be  rude- 
ly disturbed,  the  kirk  or  church,  with  spire  or  tower, 
is  swept  away,  and  its  burial  ground,  so  inoffensive 
with  its  "low  memorials  still  erected  nigh,"  shut  up 
— but  no— that  may  nut  be — for  the  poor  parishioners 
will  insist  on  laying  their  bones  beside  those  of  their 
forefathers;  and  surely  a  few  funerals  in  the  year — 
say  a  score  at  the  most— need  not  spoil  the  rich  man's 
appetite  for  dinner — if  appetite  he  otherwise  would 
liave  had;  nor  may  the  holy  bell  that  used  to  toll  to 
prayer  now  be  heard  with  its  little  cracked  tinkling, 
so  much  louder  is  the  gong  that  summons  to  lunch  or 
tiffin,  and  sets  the  flunkies  afloat  through  all  the 
stair  cases  from  parlor  to  pantry,  from  Moll,  the 
poeny-ruse  of  the  kitchen,  to  Louisa,  the  white  lily 
of  the  drawiiig-roum,  languishing  and  luxury  being 
alike  the  <irder  of  the  day,  from  cellar  to  gairet;  for 
in  high  life,  both  above  and  below  stairs. 

"Love  is  Heaven,  and  Heaven  is  Love." 
Let  all  people,  then,  beware  of  dealers  in  the  pic- 
turesque; for  iliey  are  universally  greedy,  and  gene- 
rally ignorant,  and  may  do  more  harm  in  a  week, 
than  nature  can  repair  in  a  year.  Get  some  painter 
of  genius,  like  Andrew  \ViUon,  or  William  Allan, 
or  John  Watson  Gordon,  or  Hugh  Williams,  or  Alex- 
ander Nasmyth,  or  Mr.  Thomson  of  Duddingstone, 
to  oorne  sauntering  out  with  his  pirtfulio,  and  take 
up  his  abode  for  a  few  days  in   your  friendly  bouse. 


strolling  about  with  you  during  the  forenoons  among 
the  banks  and  braes,  and  beautilying  the  paper  during 
the  evenings  with  fair  creations  oi  laste  and  fancy, 
prophetic  of  the  future  beauties  and  gloiies  that  shall 
ere  long  be  overshading  your  estate.  'I'hey  will  not 
scare  the  Naiads,  the  Dryads,  and  the  llainadryails, 
from  their  old  iiaunted  nooks  —  the  fairies  will  not  fly 
their  approach,  any  more  than  the  rooks  and  herons — 
in  every  pool  and  tarn,  nature  will  behold  herself  nut 
only  in  undiminished  but  in  heightened  charms — 
Flora  will  walk  hand  in  hand  with  Pomona,  and  ths 
two  together  will  smile  sweetly  on  old  father  Pan, 
roaming  in  all  his  original  hairiness  in  the  forests. 
And  haply  you  may  have  among  your  friends  some 
poet. 

"Who  murmurs  near  the  hidden  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own; 

Him  you  may  consult,  at  close  of  his  noontide  re- 
verie, and  from  his  sown  words  will  spring  up  all 
varieties  of  grace,  loveliness,  and  majesty,  till  every 
woodland  murmur  breathes  of  poetry,  and  poetry 
brightens  from  the  heaven  of  every  tree  and  cloud- 
shadowed  water,  asleep  within  the  silence  of  the  so- 
litary woods. 

Of  the  multitude  of  thoughts  within  us,  we  know 
not  one  more  cheering  than  the  belief,  that  the  world 
is,  and  ever  must  be,  in  a  state  of  very  trreat  io-no- 
rance  about  all  those  things  that  are  of  most  avail  to 
human  use  or  pleasure.- — There  is  a  perpetual  flux 
and  refiux — ebb  and  flow  of  all  things  on  the  face  of 
this  our  pleasant  earth.  Look  up  to  the  hill-side, 
and  you  see  the  water-line  of  beauty,  parallel  to  that 
on  the  opposite  green  range,  telling  tliat  long  ao-o  a 
loch  filled  the  valley,  till  it  burst  the  mound  that  "con- 
fined It,  and  away  it  flowed  on,  in  a  river,  to  the  sea. 
Look  on  those  ruins,  apparently  of  houses — inland 
now,  it  may  be  said — yet  shells  are  to  be  gathered 
still  round  the  garden  wall,  touched  in  the  olden  time 
by  the  loot  of  the  flowing  Neptune,  Or  look  into 
that  lucid  bay,  and  you  will  see  the  roofs  and  chim- 
ney tops  of  what  once  were  cottages — cottan-es  that 
stood  at  night  on  the  shore,  twinkling  like  star's;  while 
on  the  silvery  sands  between  them  and  the  sea  the 
fishermen  dried  their  nets.  All  this  is  at  once  melan- 
choly and  consoling,  to  be  thought  of  alternately  with 
a  smile  and  a  tear.  Then  for  the  march  of  intellect, 
it  is  fortunately  often  retrograde;  fur,  if  it  were  not, 
intellect  would  march  on  to  the  utmost  possible  lemrtli 
of  lis  tether — break  the  tether,  and  fall  over  -the 
back  of  beyond."  But  intellect  has  more  sense;  and, 
therefore,  may  be  often   seen   suddenly  ordering  the 

whole  army  to  halt,  light  and  heavy  brigades  alike 

going  into  winter  quarters- encamping  on  the  spot, 
or  perhaps  falling  back  upon  the  wagons  and  commis- 
sariat.— Thus  it  is  impossible  that  the  grand  campaign 
can  ever  come  to  an  end  till  the  stars  slacken  in  their 
courses,  and  the  sun  is  kicked  out  of  that  solar  sys- 
tem ol  his,  where  he  is  seen  -out  shining  like  a  visi- 
ble God,  the  path  on  which  he  trode,"  kicked  out  of 
his  own  solar  system,  just  like  a  foot-ball. 

Thus,  to  return  to  trees.  Trees  have  been  planted 
for  these  six  thousand  years  and  upwards,  and  yet 
were  some  forester  who  planted,  long  before  the 
christian  era,  the  palm-trees  by  the  wells  of  Pales- 
tine—or the  cedars  from  Lebanon  along  the  banks  of 
the  brook  Kidron — to  open  his  eyes  to  a  perusal  of 
Monteath's  Forest  Guide,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
good  old  Jew  would  think  the  Galwegian  a  wit  wi- 
ser than  himself— or  that  he  would  even  think  Sir 
Walter  had  worked  a  miracle  in  tliat  famous  article 
of  his  on  planting.  No.  72,  of  that  thriving  journal, 
the  quarterly  Review.  Though  we  think  we  can 
point  out  a  few  rather  important  mistakes  in  the  mo- 
ral wisdom  of  Solomon,  yet  we  perfectly  agree  with 
him  in  his  apothegm,  "that  there  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun."  That  Solomon  knew  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  transplanting  old  trees,  we  are  not 
without  good  reason  for  believing;  though  at  the  same 
lime  could  we  suppose  hiin,  by  a  bold  anachronism^ 


to  have  visited  Allantoii  along  with  the  committee 
of  the  Highland  Society,  to  .see  and  report  on  tho 
wonders  wrought  thereby  SirHenry  Sleuarl,ljart.,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  lifted  up  his  hands 
in  no  little  astonisliineni,  and  confessed,  that  in  all 
his  transplantings,  from  the  cedur  on  Lebanon  to  the 
hyssop  on  the  wall,  he  had  never  beheld  such  a  sud- 
den and  fairy  enchantinent  not  even  raised  by  his 
own  magical  ring  that  limit  BuUieck  and  Syrian  Tad- 
mor  in  the  desert,  as  that  iiov,-  overshading  that  park 
and  its  own  swan  fre,|neiited  loch. 

Sir  ilenry  will  pardon  this  somewhat  rambling  and 
ofl-hand   oxurdium  —  but   we   come  now  to   his   book, 
which  IS  a  Iroly  delightinl  one.  both  in  style  and  snti- 
joct.     Sir  Henry  is  anadmirableclassic.il  scholar,  and 
writes  with  great  perspicuity,  eloquence,  and  anima- 
tion.    He  is  also,  in  the  department  of  nature  he  has 
here  chosen  to  illustrate  a   man   of  science.     He   has 
proceeded,  in  all  his   praclice,  on    principles:  and   the 
explanation   he   has   given    in    this    volume   of  those 
principles,  entitles  him  to  a  high  rank  among  those 
writers,  as  yet  too   few,  who  have   brought   a  know- 
ledge of  physiology  to  the  advancement  of  arboriculture. 
Ill  the  two  fiist  sections  of  his  work,  he   descants 
very  eloquently  on  Ihe  utility  and  importance  of  ar- 
boriculture, and  of  the  art  of  giving  immediate  effect 
to  wood,  and    learnedly  traces  the   history  of  the  art, 
from  the  earliest  down  to  the  present  times — from  the 
days  of  Theophrastus,  Cato,  Varro,  and    Columella, 
to  those  of  Pliny  and  the  younger  Seneca,  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  methods. 
Then  from  the  period  of  the  art  in  the  17th  century, 
when  Count  JNIaurice,  of  Nassau  achieved  such  won- 
ders in   his  splendid  gardens  in   Brazil,  and   Louis 
XIV.  carried  on  his  gigantic  operations  at  Versailles, 
and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  while   the  art  was  culti- 
vated in  England  by  Evelyn,  Wizo  and  lord  Fitzhar- 
ding.     An  account  is  then  given  of  the   invention   of 
his  transplanting  machine,  by   that  once  overrated, 
and  now  underrated  genius.  Brown.     The  introduc- 
tion of  landscape-gardening  into  Scotland  and  Ireland 
is  then  described,  and  its  progress  under  White,  Ro- 
bertson, Hayes  and  Boutcher,  &.c.     Praise,  with  cer- 
tain judicious  qualifications,  is   then   given   to  Mar- 
shall, whom  Sir  Henry  calls  "the  best  English  plan- 
ter of  that  day,"  and  he  passes  some  severe  strictures 
on  the  lighting   and   lopping  system  as  dessecrated 
by  the  ingenious  Miller.     From  his  time  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  art,  in  all  countries  too  vague,  and  sel- 
dom   considered    on    fixed    principles,  has    been  sta- 
tionary; and  Sir  Ilenry  hopes,  and  after  what  he  has 
achieved,  we  think  not  presumptuously,  that  it  may 
now  be  said  to  be  not  only  restored,  but  established 
on  tlie  laws  of  nature. 

With  all  due  admiration  of  Sir  Henry's  theory  and 
practice,  we  cannot  think  that  his  predecessors  in  the 
art  of  transplanting  were  all  so  imperfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  laws  of  nature  as  he  seems  to  sup- 
pose, or  that  they  all  went  to  work  in  compa- 
rative ignorance  or  contempt  of  the  spirit  in 
which  she  performs  her  wonderful  processes.  On 
the  contrary,  we  do  not  doubt  that  all  great  and  goo<i 
transplanters— and  that  there  have  been  many  saeh, 
he  himself  shows  by  beautiful  descriptions  of  some  of 
their  achievements — knew  much  of  the  true  princi- 
ples of  transplanting;  and  that  his  own  merit  chiefly 
consists  in  having  formed  a  system,  in  which  all 
their  excellencies  have  been  united,  and  from  which 
all  their  errors  have  been  excluded;  while  unques- 
tionably his  own  sagacity  and  experience  have  sup- 
plied something  new  to  finish  and  complete  his  theo- 
ry. This,  if  true,  so  far  from  detracting  from  his 
merit,  is  a  proof  and  a  pledge  of  it;  for  discoveries 
at  this  day  of  the  world,  laying  claim  to  perfect 
originality,  are  on  that  very  account  of  a  suspicious 
character;  and  we  confess  that  we  have  all  along  felt 
this  book  to  be  a  most  delightful  one,  because  in  every 
paragraph  the  process  described  appears  so  natural  as 
almost  to  be  self-evidently  right — nothing  startling  or 
very  recondite,  puzsj«»,  perplexes,  oj;  appaU^mud  w« 
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are  assured,  from  wliul  we  liave  ourselves  alread)- 
known  or  done,  that  we  have  been  only  inot.e  fully 
enlightened  on  a  suljjecl  not  unfamiliar  to  us,  by  a 
person  who  lias  studied  it  more  eaineslly  and  jiro 
foundly,  and  from  the  very  first  brought  to  that  study  a 
clear  liead,  habits  of  close  and  accurate  observation, 
and  much  of  that  enthusiasm  without  which  no  mind 
ever  yet  saw  far  or  clearly  into  the  laws  of  nature, or 
gained  from  that  knowledge  power  to  assist  her  ope- 
rations. What  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of 
transplanting  must  not  have  been  possessed  by  those 
who  worked  the  wonders  so  finely  described  in  the 
following  passage? 

"Among  the  earliest  and  most  successful  planters, 
on  a  great  scale,  was  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who 
fiorured  as  governor  of  Brazil  in  lti36,  when  that  set- 
tlement was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  This  prince 
was  a  man  of  taste  and  elegance,  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived;  and  he  adorned  his  palace  and  gar- 
dens there,  with  a  magnificence  worthy  of  the  Satraps 
of  the  east.  Gaspar  Barlajus,  one  of  the  best  poels 
of  his  time,  is  the  historian  of  the  expedition;  and 
he  has  given  the  narrative  in  a  style,  that,  on  some 
occasions,  will  bear  a  comparision  with  the  delinea- 
tions of  Livy,  or  Tacitus. 

"The  governor's  residence  was  upon  an  island, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  which  are 
called,  by  Barlaeus,  the  Capevaribis,  and  the  Biberi- 
bis,  and  was  named  Friburg.  Before  the  prince  com- 
menced his  improvements,  as  the  historian  informs 
ns,  it  was  a  very  hopeless  subject;  a  dreary  waste, 
and  uncultivated  plain,  without  a  tree  or  bush  to 
shelter  it;  and,  in  a  word,  equally  worthless  and 
unattractive. — Here,  notwithstanding,  he  erected  a 
splendid  palace,  and  laid  out  gardens  around  it,  of  ex- 
traordinary extent  and  magnificence.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  buildings,  salubrity,  tranquility,  and  hor- 
ticultural ornament,  were  all  studiously  and  tastefully 
combined.  The  choicest  fruits  of  a  tropical  climate, 
the  orange,  the  citron,  the  ananas,  with  many  others 
unknown  to  us,  solicited  at  once  the  sight,  the  smell, 
and  the  taste;  while  artificial  fountains  of  water, 
preserving  the  coolness  of  the  air,  and  the  verdure  of 
the  earth,  rendered  it  a  spot  of  peculiar  attraction.  In 
laying  out  the  grounds  also,  such  was  the  designer's 
skill,  and  the  magnificent  scale  of  the  plantations  and 
grass-plats,  that  no  fewer  than  tliirteen  bastions  and 
turrets  flanked  and  defended  the  gardens,  and  pro- 
moted alike  seclusion  and  security.  And  in  order  to 
complete  at  once,  and  give  the  immediate  eflfect  of 
wood  to  so  great  a  change  on  the  face  of  nature,  he 
removed,  to  the  S]iot,  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred 
cocoa  trees  of  various  sizes,  of  which  some  rose  to 
thirty,  some  to  forty,  and  some  to  fifty  feet  high,  to 
the  lowermost  branches. 

"Of  the  success  of  the  improvement  last  men- 
tioned, no  one,  but  the  prince  himself  entertained  the 
slightest  expectation.  Yet  such,  says  Barleeus,  was 
the  ingenuity,  as  well  as  persevering  labor  displayed 
in  the  work,  that  tlie  whole  was  accomplished  with 
the  most  perfect  success.  Notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  trees,  which  were  of  seventy  and 
eighty  years'  growth,  they  were  skilfully  taken  up 
under  the  prince's  superintendence.  They  were  then 
placed  on  carriages  provided  with  wheels,  and  con- 
veyed over  a  space  of  from  three  to  lour  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  ultimately  transported  on  rat'ls,  across  both 
the  rivers,  to  the  shores  of  the  island.  On  being 
planted  there,  so  favorable  were  both  soil  and  vege- 
tation in  that  gonial  climate,  that  they  iinrnediately 
struck  root,  and  even  bore  fruit,  during  the  first  year 
after  their  removal.  Thus,  adds,  Harlajiis,  the  truth 
of  the  ancient  adage  was  for  once  disproved,  which 
Fays,  that  'it  is  impossible  to  transplant  an  old  tree 
with  success.'" 

In  scH-.tions  third,  fourth,  and  fifth.  Sir  Henry 
gives  a  full  learned,  and  scientific  develojiment  of  the 
New  Theory,  or  Principle  of  the  Art,  occupying 
about  120  pages.  Section  si.xtli  treats  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil,  for  ojien   dispositions  of  trees,  and 


close  ])lantatiou3.  Section  seventh,  preparation  of 
trees  lor  removal.  Section  eighth,  taking  up  and 
transportation  of  the  trees.  Section  ninth,  planting 
of  the  trees  in  their  new  situations.  Section  tenth, 
treatment  of  the  trees  subsequently  lo  removal.  Sec- 
tion eleventh,  expense  attending  the  foregoing  opera- 
tions. The  eleven  sections  occupy  about  350  pages, 
and  there  are  about  li!0  pages  of  explanatory  notes, 
and  an  appendix.  Let  Sir  Henry  speak  for  himself:  — 

"To  such  persons  especially,  and  to  all  men  pos- 
sessed of  landed-pro]ierty,  the  immediate  effect  of 
wood  must  appfwr  a  considerable  object,  if  any  method 
can  be  devised  to  obtain  it  with  success  and  certainty. 
VN'hat,  then,  would  such  persons  say,  were  they  in- 
formed, that  so  obscure  a  practice  as  that  of  trans- 
planting could  do  this;  that  an  entire  park  could  be 
ihus  tvvoded  at  o/ice,  and  forty  years  of  life  antici- 
pated? Tlie  f.ict,  that  the  possibility  of  the  improve- 
ment, and  much  more,  have  been  verified,  by  jiretty 
extensive  exjierience.  Groups  and  single  trees  have 
been  scattered  every  where  in  such  a  park  at  plea- 
sure, in  all  sorts  of  soils  and  exposures,  and  applied 
to  the  composition  or  the  improvement  of  real  land- 
scape. Instead  of  lopping  and  mutilating  the  trees, 
and  sometimes  altogether  decapitating  them,  (as  has 
been  the  general  practice,)  the  grand  point  has  been 
gained  ol  preserving  their  tops  entire;  so  that,  with 
subjects  of  whatever  magnitude,  no  loss  of  either  spray 
or  branches  is  suffered;  and,  what  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, no  loss  of  health  and  I'iicowr  in  the  trees,  ex- 
cepting for  a  short  period,  after  having  undergone  the 
process  of  removal. 

"But,  besides  the  various  combinations  and  details 
of  the  landscape,  it  has  been  found  also  quite  practi- 
cable to  apply  the  art  to  the  most  general  purposes  of 
utility  and  shelter,  whether  in  large  towns,  or  in  the 
country,  by  the  transplanting  of  copses  or  underwood 
of  any  size  or  species.  This  is  either  formed  alone 
into  large  masses,  or  it  is  intermixed  with  grove  or 
standard  trees,  •as  circumstances  in  either  situation 
may  require.  By  these  means,  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting objects,  both  agricultural  and  ornamental, 
have  been  accomplished,  at  a  very  moderate  expense, 
and  brought  within  the  reach,  not  only  of  the  great 
and  opulent,  but  of  any  person  of  limited  fortune." 

To  those  who  never  intend  lo  plant  or  transplant 
a  tree  in  their  lives,  but  who  nevertheless  know  a 
tree  when  they  see  it,  many  parts  of  the  book  will 
be  as  amusing  as  the  description  in  a  poem  or  fairy 
tale.  To  those  who  would  fain  transplant,  but  know 
not  how  to  set  about  it,  it  will  explain  how  sylvan 
scenes  inay  be  suddenly,  and  at  moderate  expense, 
spread  over  the  barest  wild;  and  to  those  who  love 
to  study  the  wonderful  works  and  laws  of  nature  for 
their  own  sakes,  and,  in  delighted  reverence  of  that 
power,  wonder,  and  goodness,  in  which  they  were 
all  made,  a  work,  of  which  the  object  is  to  show  art, 
availing  itself  of  nature,  will  afl'ord  much  of  that 
high  kind  of  gratification  which  attends  the  enlargc- 
luent  or  elucidation  of  our  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
principles,  agencies,  or  operations,  for  ever  busy  in 
beautifying  the  face  of  the  external  world. 

The  only  real  magic  lies  in  understanding  and 
learning  something  of  the  laws  according  to  which 
nature  breathes  and  works.  The  enchanter's  wand 
is  buried  many  fathoms  deep  in  the  sea.  But  science 
has  unveiled,  and  art  constructed,  engines  and  ma- 
chines, that  do  all  and  more  than  the  enchanters  of 
old.  A  man  would  have  formerly  thought  himself 
witched, — and  lie  would  have  been  right  in  thinking 
so, — who,  looking  out  of  his  bed-room  window  in  the 
morning,  might  have  lieheld  a  noble  tree  standing  on 
a  plat,  which  the  evening  before  was  altogether  ob- 
jectless; but  no  one  need  ml)  his  eyes,  or  believe 
himself  to  be  in  the  Londe  of  Faery,  at  such  a  sight 
now;  for,  by  the  transplanting  machine,  the  tree,  long 
before  prepared  to  leave  its  native  soil,  is  lifted  up 
with  almost  all  its  roots,  and  with  all  its  branches, 
and  111  down  into  the  depth  of  its  new  bed,  with  so 
little  violence  done   to  it  in   bark,  sap,  branch,  twig. 


leaf,  or  fibre  of  leaf,  that  it  seems,  even  in  the  first 
spring,  hardly  to  have  felt  the  change;  and  taking 
kindly  to  the  mould,  into  which  its  roots  are  not  slow 
to  strike,  the  bees  discover  no  dtflerence  in  the  taste 
of  its  honey  dew,  and  the  wondering  birds,  of  whom 
it  may  be  said  '•  tidrantvrque  novos  Jronides,"  begin 
to  carol,  and  pair,  and  build,  and  breed,  among  its 
novel  umbrage.  There  is  something  extremely  pleas- 
ing, and,  were  it  of  a  fictitious  scene,  it  might  be 
said,  extremely  poetical,  in  the  following  description, 
by  Sir  Henry,  of  the  park  at  ."Vllanton:  — 

"At  the  place,  from  which  these  pages  are  dated, 
may  be  seen  a  park  of  limited  extent,  and  possessing 
no  particular  claim  to  beauty,  but  visited  from  curi- 
osity by  many  persons,  within  the  last  taji  years.  It 
consists  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  English 
acres,  abundantly  clothed  v/ith  trees  and  "underwood 
of  every  common  species,  by  means  of  the  Irans- 
[dantiiig  machine;  and  exhibiting  within  itself  a 
praclicul  illustration  of  every  principle  laid  down, 
and  every  theory  held  forth  in  this  essay.  The  sin- 
gle trees  and  bushes,  in  groups  and  open  dispositions, 
amount  to  about  seven  hundred  in  number,  exclusive- 
ly of  close  plantations  and  copsewood.  Their  size, 
when  removed,  is  not  great,  the  largest  not  exceed- 
ing from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  and  from  three, 
or  three  and  a  hall,  to  five  feet  in  girth,  at  a  foot  from 
the  ground;  but  many  of  tiiem  are  of  much  smaller 
dimensions.  The  heiglit  of  the  bushes  or  underwood 
removed  has  been  from  four  to  ten  feet,  and  consist- 
ing of  every  sort,  usually  found  on  the  banks  of  lakes 
and  rivers.  But  size  in  an  art  founded  on  fixed  prin- 
ciples, is  a  mere  matter  of  choice  and  expenditure; 
for  trees  of  the  greatest  size  luust  be  almost  as  cer- 
tain and  successful  in  removal,  as  those  of  the  least.  \ 
It  was  desirable,  however,  as  almost  every  thing  was 
to  be  done  here,  in  the  way  of  park-wood,  to  limit 
the  operations  to  the  smallest  possible  expenditure, 
consistently  with  producing  some  effect  on  the  fore- 
ground, and  middle  distance  of  the  landscape;  and 
with  careful  execution. 

"Whoever  will  lake  the  trouble  to  visit  the  place, 
will  perhaps  find  his  labor  repaid,  in  examining  the 
progress  of  an  art,  calculated  probably  to  become  as 
popular  as  any  that  has  been  cultivated  within  a  cen- 
tury; as  there  is  scarcely  any  one,  in  which  so  many 
persons  in  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  are  interested. 

"Considering  the  prejudices  v^hich  exist  against 
the  art,  and  that  the  great  power,  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, will  with  dilficulty  gain  belief,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  stale  a  fcv.-  facts  as  to  its  general  ap- 
jilication,  which  are  as  incontrovertible  as  thev  may 
seem  surprising  to  the  reader.  It  is  from  no  vain  de- 
sire to  exaggerate  what  has  been  done  at  this  place, 
but  merely  to  show  the  degree  of  progress,  which  the 
art  has  made,  under  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  soil 
and  climate.  It  is  also  tor  the  purpose  of  proving  to 
those,  who  may  engage  in  similar  undertakings,  that, 
whatever  has  been  done  well  here,  may,  with  equal 
industry,  be  done  a  great  deal  belter,  in  most  other 
situations. 

"There  was  in  this  park  originally  no  water,  and 
scarcely  a  tree  or  a  bush,  on  the  banks  and  promonto- 
ries of  the  present  lake  and  river;  for  the  water  par- 
lakes  of  both  those  characters.  During  the  summer 
of  18-20,  the  water  was  executed;  and  in  that  and 
the  following  year,  the  grounds  immediately  adj. lining 
were  abundantly  covered  with  wood,  by  means  of  the 
transplanting  machine.  Groups  and  single  trees, 
grove  and  underwood,  were  introduced,  in  every  slj'le 
of  disposition,  which  the  subject  seemed  to  admit. 
Where  the  turf  recedes  from,  or  approaches  the  wa- 
ter, the  ground  is  somewhat  bold  and  irregular,  al- 
though without  striking  features  of  any  sort;  yet  the 
profusion  of  wood,  scattered  over  a  surface  of  mode- 
rate limits,  in  every  form  and  variety,  gave  it  an  in- 
tricacy and  an  expression,  which  it  never  possessed 
before. 

"By  the  autumn  of  the  third  year  only  afier  the 
execution,  namely  1823,  when  tlie  committee  of  the 
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society  honored  Ihe  place  witli  their  inspection,  the 
liitTerent  parts  seemed  to  harmonize  with  one  another, 
and  tlie  intended  eftects  were  nearly  produced.  What 
it  was  wished  to  bring  forward  appeared  already  pro- 
minent. \Vliat  was  10  be  concealed,  or  thrown  into 
the  background,  began  to  assume  that  station.  The 
foreground  trees,  (the  best  that  could  be  procured,) 
placed  on  the  eastern  bank  above  the  water,  broke  it 
into  parts  with  their  spreading  branches,  and  formed 
combinations  which  were  extremely  pleasing.  The 
copse  or  underwood,  wliich  covers  an  island  in  the 
lake,  and  two  promontories,  as  also  an  adjoining  bank 
that  terminates  the  distance,  was  seen  coming  down 
nearly  to  the  water's  edge.  What  was  the  most  im- 
])ortant  of  all,  both  trees  and  underwood  had  obtained 
a  full  and  deep-coloured  leaf,  and  health  and  vigour 
were  restored  to  them.  In  a  word,  the  whole  ap- 
peared like  a  spot  at  le^ast  forty  years  planted." 


(Fi-om  the  Southern  Agriculturist. ) 
TO  SAVE  SEEDS. 

All  seeds  keep  better  in  their  seed  vessels,  but 
this  can  rarely  be  done,  on  account  of  the  great 
space  occupied.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  pods  of 
cabbages,  turnips,  radishes,  &c.  turn  brown,  and  a 
part  become  dry,  the  stems  should  be  cut  and  laid  on 
a  cloth  or  floor  to  dry,  and  afterwards  thrashed  out, 
and  hung  up  in  bags  in  some  open  airy  place.  Let- 
tuces should  be  pulled  up  with  the  roots,  as  soon  as 
there  is  the  least  appearance  of  maturity,  and  hung 
up,  and  the  plants  will  ripen  all  of  iheir  seeds,  near- 
ly at  the  same  time.  If  left  in  the  garden  to  ripen, 
the  earliest  and  best  will  be  lost;  in  fact,  except  un- 
der very  favourable  circumstances,  very  few  will  be 
obtained,  as  every  shower  and  every  strong  breeze 
will  lessen  the  quantity,  and  scatter  those  which  are 
mature  over  the  whole  garden.  The  same  course 
should  be  pursued  with  leeks  and  onions.  It  is  a  pre- 
valent opinion  that  tiie  bush  squash  cannot  be  perpet- 
uated among  us,  as  such  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
run,  and  will  in  one  or  two  seasons  become  a  vine. 
This  is  a  mistake,  and  has  originated,  no  doubt,  in  tlie 
manner  of  saving  the  seed.  If  the  first  squashes 
which  appear  be  retained  for  seed  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  plant  running  the  next  season;  but  if  these  be 
used  and  those  which  are  borne  at  the  extremities 
are  preserved  for  this  purpose,  they  will  run,  and 
moreover  will  be  later  in  bearing.  To  have  early  fruit 
of  either  the  squash,  cucumber  or  melon,  the  very 
first  should  be  reserved. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
■  BOTANY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer: 

Observing  that  a  portion  of  your  useful  paper  is  de- 
voted to  the  language  of  botany,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
make  a  few  remarks. 

The  specific  characlcr  includes  only  such  features 
of  a  plant  as  are  suflicient  to  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  species  of  the  same  genus.  The  specific  cha- 
racter llierefore  is  not  a  dcscriplion  but  a  difference. — 
Of  a  genus  "where  only  one  species  exists,  a  differ- 
entia specifica  is  an  absurdity."* 

It  will  then  appear  that  where  there  are  only  two 
species  of  a  genus,  it  is  necessary  only  t>  mark  the 
))()ints  of  d'fferenco  between  those  two  ppecies;  and 
their  specific  characters  therefore  cannot  agree  in  any 
])oint.  So  in  tlie  genus  Fangxdera,  which  has  only 
tu-o  species: 

y  \  edulis.  Stem  unarmed,  leaves  large,  ovate,  stalked. 
■  j  spinosa.  Stem  spiny,  leaves  small,  nearly  sessile. 

•  Smith's  Grammar  of  Botany.  Allow  me  to  re- 
mark, en  passatit,  that  iio  jtraclical  notice  of  this  rule  is 
found  in  Eaton's  Manual  of  Botatiy.  Tlie  only  species 
of  a  genus,  there  appears  to  have  a  specific  character 
like  other  plants.  See  Adoxa,  Cannabis,  Dionoea,  Oirca, 
Frasera,  Galax,  Humulus,  Hydrastis,  Mitchella,  &c. 
&c.  &c. 
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But  where  there  are  three  or  more  species  in  a  ge- 
nus, the  specific  character  of  two  of  those  species, 
may  agree  in  several  particulars;  but  these  particulars 
must  differ  from  some  other  species.  Thus  in  the 
genus  Bmbonia,  which  has  many  species: 
n   t  (riiicrrifi.     Leaves  lanceolate,  three  ntrred,  entire. 

\  tanccotuta.     Leaves  lanceolate,  many  iicrveJ,  entire. 

Here  by  omitting  those  parts  in  which  the  species 
agree,  tlie  student  sees  at  a  glance  wherein  they  differ. 
Or,  if  we  take  from  the  same  genus 

cordala.     Leaves  cordate,  many  nerved,  entire. 
enala.    Leaves  cordate,  many  nerved,  tooth  letled, 
the  difference  between  these  two  species  is  equally 
plain.     Again,  if  we  take 

p   (  lanceoldta.    Leaves  lanceolate,  many  nerved,  entire. 
(  cordula.     Leaves  cordate,  many  nerved,  entire, 

the  two  species  are  at  once  distinguished   by   their 
cmdate,  and  lanceolate,  leaves. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  specific  characters  be- 
fore us,  are  rendered  much  clearer  by  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  using  the  same  terms  to  express  the  same 
things.  Had  the  language  been  varied,  according  to 
the  practice  of  rhetoricians,  the  student  would  scarce- 
ly be  certain  that  different  words,  so  near  together, 
could  mean  the  same  thing,  and  his  ideas  would  be 
vague  and  indistinct. — Of  this  bad  taste,  I  select  two 
samples  from  Eaton's  Manual: 

Bignonia  \  '''"^'ff"''"-  Leaves  conjugate,  cirrose. 
°  '  \  caprtolala.  Leaves  conjugate  bearing  tendrils.* 

Eliimus  \  ''"ffinicKS.— Spikelets,  in  pairs. 
•'  '      I  vitlosus. — Spikelets,  gemminate. 

A  specific  character  may  also  be  rendered  less  per- 
spicuous and  less  convenient  by  a  confused  arrano-e- 
ment  of  its  parts.  In  the  same  book,  the  specific  cha- 
racter of  Erigeron  intcgrijhlium  begins  thus:  -'Stem 
simple,"  &c.  but  in  E.  compositum  ths  stem  is  placed 
in  the  rear  of  seventeen  words,  and  is  the  last  thing 
mentioned.  This  want  of  order  in  the  specific  cha- 
racters, occurs  in  many  pages  of  that  valuable  work; 
but  I  observe  with  pleasure  that  exceptionable  varia- 
tions in  the  language  are  not  numerous.  Q. 


APHIS,  OR  PLANT  LOUSE. 

A  small  insect  which  infests  almost  every  species 
of  tree  or  plant  which  is  cultivated;  and  in  many 
cases  becomes  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  advancement 
of  vegetation  and  perfection  of  the  fruit — infesting  the 
young  and  tender  branches  and  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves:  without  eating  or  perforating  the  leaves,  they 
cause  them  to  curl,  dry  up,  and  die.  By  some  process 
they  destroy  the  functions  of  the  leaf,  which  operate 
as  the  lungs  do  in  the  animal  economy,  and  cause  a 
saccharine  matter  to  exude,  on  which  they  exist;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  their  depradations,  under  some 
particular  circumstances,  are  the  cause  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  honey  dew.  The  small  black  ant  is  often 
observed  very  busy  among  the  leaves  infested  with 
Aphides,  travelling  over  and  among  them  with  great 
eagerness  and  activity,  and  by  some  observers  it  was 
thought  that  they  preyed  upon  their  young,  but  later 
and  more  accurate  observations  have  s'hown  that  they 
protect  and  even  act  as  nurses  to  them,  in  order  that 
by  their  operations,  they  shall  cause  the  production  of 
the  sweet  exudation  of  which  they  are  so  fond. 

Great  quantities  of  flies  are  also  observed  about 
plants  and  trees  infested  by  ihe  Aphis,  and  on  the 
same  errand;  which  induces  us  to  think  that  the 
Aphis,  by  its  peculiar  operations,  causes  a  disease  in 
the  leaf  whereby  an  ichor  or  serum  is  thrown  out, 
which  constitutes  not  only  theirs,  but  the  food  of 
many  other  insects. 

Almost  every  vegetable  has  its  own  particular  spe- 

*  An  eminent  botanist  with  more  propriety  begins 
those  specific  characters  thus: 

Burnonia   \  <^™"b"''"-     Leaves  conjugate,  cirrhose. 
^  (caprcolala.     Leaves  conjugate,  ct?T/ioie. 


cies  of  insect,  of  various  description,  colours  and  sizes, 
on  most  of  which  their  colours  are  green — on  the 
cabbage  they  are  white  or  grey,  on  the  cherry  jel 
black,  on  tanzy  red,  &.c.  &c.  i'hey  multiply  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  The  males  are  winged,  and  the 
females  without  wings.  The  female  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  producing  her  young  alive  in  a  perfect  state 
during  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  of  laying  eggs  for 
the  purpose  of  continning  the  species  through  the 
winter;  they  may  be  observed  at  the  joints  of  branches, 
and  on  the  small  limbs,  of  the  size  and  colour  of  par- 
ticles of  black  sand  from  the  sand  box.  The  male  in 
autumn  attaches  itself  to  those  leaves  which  are 
downy  on  the  under  side,  where  it  passes  the  winter 
in  perfect  shape;  while  the  female  contracts  into  a 
small  black  globule  full  of  a  soft  granulated  matter,  the 
final  issue  and  destination  of  which  has  not  as  yet 
been  determined. 

In  green-houses  they  are  destroyed  by  tobacco 
smoke,  and  it  has  even  been  applied  to  out-standing 
trees  and  shrubs,  by  means  of  tents  or  coverino-s  of 
cloth;  but  from  the  expense  and  trouble,  cannot  in'com- 
mon  cases  be  applied.  A  decoction  of  tobacco  injected 
by  a  syringe,  or  even  by  a  boy's  common  squirt-gun 
with  a  small  aperture,  or  lime  water,  or  soap  suds, 
are  effectual  remedies.  Tobacco  juice  is  the  most 
efficient — destroying  every  living  thing  but  man, 
when  properly  applied,  and  doing  no  injury  either  to 
the  leaf,  root,  or  body  of  any  vegetable  subsTance. 
Caterpillars,  worms,  grubs,  nor  flies,  are  proof  against 
it.  One  sixpenny  paper  of  coarse  tobacco  will  "make 
liquor  enough  to  depopulate  a  whole  territory  of  these 
noxious  and  destructive  creatures.  [ft. 


PEACH  GRUB. 

Our  valuable  and  intelligent  correspondent.  Dr. 
Spafford.in  our  17th  number,  has  given  the  public 
some  valuable  facts,  justified  by  his  own  expcrifjice- 
and  his  suggestions  on  the  same  subject,  as  they  are' 
on  all  others,  are  entitled  to  great  consideration. 

We  have  some  misgivings,  however,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  application  to  expel  the  peach  tree  grub  in 
all  cases;  but  having  no  experience  with  his  remedy, 
we  beg  leave  to  give  our  readers  what  facts,  pro  and 
con,  which  the  subject  recals  to  memory,  without  re- 
ferring to  any  direct  authorities  on  those  points. 

Sir  George  McKenzie,  a  distinguished  .Scotch  horti- 
culturist, gives  some  very  satisfactory  resulis,  on  an- 
nointing  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  trees  with  oils,  to 
destroy  the  eggs  and  pupa;  of  insects,  but  cautions 
against  touching  the  leaf  or  flower  buds,  in  any  case. 
He  further  states,  that  the  only  trees  he  found  injured' 
by  the  use  of  oWs,  was  tlie  apricot  and  cherry.  A 
writer  in  the  Plough  Boy  for  l8-2:i,  after  stating  the 
troubles  he  had  met  with  from  the  peach  grub,  says 
that  lie  found  lamp  oil  effectual  in  expellinn-  them;  but 
that  the  remedy  was  as  bad  as  the  disease,  as  it  inva- 
riably killed  his  trees. 

In  an  old  almanac  published  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
there  is  a  communication  which  states  the  circum- 
stance of  the  preservation  of  a  single  tree,  among  a 
great  number  that  were  destroyed  by  the  grub,  by  the 
accidental  throwing  of  a  quantity  of  rags  about  the 
root,  which  had  been  used  to  absorb  some  lamp  oil 
which  had  been  spilled. 

If  oil  does  not  prove  deleterious  to  the  peach,  or 
any  of  the  stone  fruits,  it  is  truly  a  imisl  valuable  dis- 
covery; as  it  is  of  easy  application  and  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  give  our  readers  the  result. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  apple  tree  borer 
and  the  peach  grub  are  of  two  different  species,  as  the 
hitter  only  wounds  the  bark  to  cause  the  tree  to  gum; 
while  the  former  perforates  the  solid  wood  in  every 
direction.     AVe  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  oils  are 


balfe  to  all  the  insect  tribe  and  Iheir  lav 


vcej  one  drop 


of  which  will  instantly  destroy   the  largest  of   the 
species. 

We  would  suggest  the   use  of  thick  ranciil  oils. 
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wliicli  Im'.vr  lusl  llifir  fluidity,  or  liail  India  rubber 
dissiilved  in  them,  or  tnrpenliue  fruiii  the  pine  tree. 
All  essential  oils  are  re])ugiiunt  in  tbe  extreme  degree 
to  llie  whole  insect  race. 

We  should  have  no  fears  of  usiiinr  any  of  tliese  as 
an  unguent,  to  simply  annuint,  or  oil  llie  tree  as  a  pre 
veiilive  to  impregnation,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
allow  it  to  reach  tlic  roots. 

The  grub  is  often  so  encased  with  the  outer  bark 
and  gum,  that  we  should  advise  the  removal  ol  the 
earth  and  gum,  before  any  application  could  be  profita- 
bly made.  [lb. 

DA'I'ES. 

A  friend  left  in  our  news  room,  on  Monday,  a  bunch 
of  young  dales,  taken  from  one  of  several  date  trees 
on  Wilmington  island,  near  this  city,  cut  down  by 
the  late  severe  weather,  and  which,  but  fur  this  mis- 
fortune, would,  no  doubt,  liave  successfully  matured. 
This  tree  when  raised  by  planting  the  axil  of  the 
leaves,  will  bear  in  live  or  six  years;  but  produced 
from  the  seed,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  are  required. 
In  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  in  Persia,  the  Levant, 
&LC.  it  grows  over  tiO  feet  high,  with  a  straight  trunk 
crowned  by  a  tult  of  long  pendant  leaves  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long. —  Savannah  Geor'fian. 


s.t;2iAii  scoKTosffiir. 


(From  the  Glmicscb  Farmer.) 
ON  CHEESE  MAKING. 
The  preparation  of  rennet  is  one  of  the  first  opera- 
tions in  cheese  making,  and  the  flavor  of  the  cheese 
depends  very  much  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
prepared.  Fur  this  purpose,  the  stomach  or  maw  of 
s;)me  ruminating  animal  is  made  use  of,  and  that  of  a 
young  calf  is  preferred  by  the  best  dairy  women. — 
Various  opinions  have  [jrevailed  at  different  times  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  rennet.  The  Jews  made  use  of 
the  juice  of  plants  for  coagulating  milk  for  cheese 
makintf,  as  the  use  of  rennet  was  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Dutch  cheese  of  commerce 
is  made  by  coagulating  the  milk  wiili  muriatic  acid, 
which,  combining  with  animal  alkali,  contained  in  the 
milk,  forms  muriate  of  ammonia;  and  it  is  owing  to 
the  presence  of  this  salt,  that  Dutch  cheese  has  sucli 
a  sharp,  pungent  laste,  like  the  sal.  ammoniac  of  tlie 
shops.  Whin  the  stumach  of  a  young  calf  lias  been 
taken  out,  which  is  intended  to  be  used  as  rennet,  the 
contents  should  be  emptied  out,  and  the  bag  washed 
very  clean,  and  laid  down  into  a  stone  jar,  or  some 
other  convenient  vessel,  and  covered  with  a  strong 
hriiui. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  to  save  the  coagulated  milk 
or  curd,  contained  in  the  stomach,  when  tlie  calf  was 
killed;  but  it  is  found  extremely  diflicult  to  keep  it 
sweet,  and  tlierefore  it  is  now  neglected  at  most  dai- 
ries. When  the  maw  has  been  about  four  days  in 
the  Urine,  it  should  be  taken  out  and  drained,  and  put 
into  a  new  brine,  snflicienl  in  (pianlily  to  cover  the 
maw;  in  which  there  should  be  put,  at  the  rale  of  one 
lemon,  and  one  ounce  of  cloves,  to  four  maws.  After 
the  rennet  is  thus  jirepared,  it  should  be  ke|il  closely 
covered,  so  as  to  exclmle  the  air  as  much  as  |iossiblp; 
a  stone  jug  of  suflicient  size  is  well  calculated  for 
containing  it  during  summer,  which  may  be  clus«>ly 
corked. 

Ueniiet,  which  has  been  kept  in  this  manner  one 
\ear,  is  f(jund  to  be  betier  than  such  as  has  been  new- 
ly prepared. 

In  uhaii-vcr  way  the  rennet  is  prepared,  it  should 
be  done  before  the  season  for  cheese  making  com 
monces,in  snflieiciit  i|uantily  for  the  season.  It  should 
all  be  prepared  in  one  vessel,  tlial  ihe  wln.le  i|uantity 
may  be  assimilated  in  strength  as  well  as  Havor.  One 
very  great  drfeel  in  most  of  our  small  dairies,  is  a 
want  of  unit'ormily  in  the  ipialiiy  wf  the  cheese,  and 
with  large  ones  lUut  we  hivc  never  adopted  any  jiar- 


ticular  standard  for  quality,  which  should  be  known 
in  market  by  a  particular  name. 

In  England,  cheese  making  is  reduced  to  a  system, 
and  the  fciiirf  of  cheese  to  be  made  being  decided  upon, 
the  particular  process  for  that  kind  is  puisued;  and  the 
cheeses  are  produced  with  as  much  uniformity,  as  our 
bakers  make  their  bread  from  the  same  flour;  and  thus 
cheeses  are  known  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  by  name;  and  a  person  wishing  to  purchase 
of  any  given  variety,  can  send  for  it  with  as  little 
danger  of  being  deceived,  as  there  would  be,  if  he 
sent  to  the  baker's  for  a  loaf  of  brown  bread  or  a  loaf 
of  white. 

Now  this  uniformity  of  quality,  which  should  be 
known  by  name,  in  our  market,  is  what  is  wanted  to 
make  our  cheese  compare  with  any  in  the  world,  as 
no  country  produces  finer  or  richer  jiasturage  for  cows. 
The  first  great  step  towards  this,  is  the  careful  pre- 
paration of  the  rennet,  to  have  an  article  of  the  same 
strength  and  flavor  through  the  whole  season;  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  having  it  all  prepared  together, 
before  tlie  season  commences.  This  is  so  important  a 
[lart  of  the  process,  that  it  should  never  be  trusted  to 
unskilful  hands. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  for  dairy  women  to 
send  to  the  butcher's  and  purchase  dried  maws.  This 
is  risking  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  as  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  tell,  after  the  maw  has  been  dried,  whether 
It  was  careiully  done:  and  if  not,  no  after  process  can 
restore  it.  And  if  the  rennet  is  bad,  the  most  skilful 
operator  cannot  produce  good  cheese  with  it.  If  you 
have  not  suflicient  maws  in  preparation  for  the  season, 
they  should  be  purchased  of  the  butcher,  when  first 
taken  out,  and  prepared  under  your  own  direction.  It 
has  been  practised  by  some,  to  make  use  of  the  sto- 
mach of  hogs,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  calves.  But 
this  should  never  be  dune,  where  those  of  calves  can 
be  procured,  as  cheese  made  from  them  is  very  apt  to 
have  a  strong,  rank  disagreeable  flavor,  unless  there 
has  been  uncommon  pains  in  preparing  them. 

But  let  every  dairy  man  and  woman  remember,  that 
after  the  rennet  is  well  prepared,  and  the  milk  is  in 
readiness,  that  unless  there  is  a  uniformity  of  process, 
there  will  not  be  a  uniformity  of  product.  In  the 
first  ])lacc,  the  greatest  attention  is  necessary  as  to  the 
quantity  of  rennet  to  a  given  quantity  of  milk.  This 
should  always  be  determined  by  weight  or  measure — 
then  the  temperature  at  which  the  rennet  is  added. 
This  should  never  be  loft  to  the  vague  manner  of 
being  determined  by  the  hand,  but  by  a  thermometer. 
A  thermometer  is  as  essential  in  this  process  as  in 
brewing  or  distilling;  and  we  should  pronounce  that 
brewer  or  distiller  mad,  who  attempted  to  scald  his 
grain  without  one. 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
FATTENING  HOGS  WITH  BOILED  FOOD. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Buel,  on  the  advantages  of 
cooking  feed  fur  fattening  hogs,  in  the  No.  of  your 
journal  fur  Dec.  1S30,  certainly  merits  more  attention 
than  the  subject  will  be  likely  to  receive.  So  long 
since  as  in  1803  or  '4,  I  had  practical  experience  of 
this  benefit  in  fattening  what  was  then  called  a  very 
mammoth  of  a  hog.  the  net  weight  of  meal  about 
six  hundred  and  filly  pounds. 

After  having  slain  my  stuck  of  pork  for  a  f;irm, 
late  in  December,  on  riding  by  a  neighbor's  three  or 
four  miles  from  home,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Colum- 
bia county,  1  discovered  a  very  large  framed  hog  ca- 
pering around  the  fields,  his  hair  sleek,  and  cunchuled 
lie  had  just  escaped  from  the  sty.  On  giving  notice, 
the  owner  told  me  tin:  story  uf  this  hog;  which  was 
Hint  this  had  been  the  .second  attempt  to  fatten  him, 
aiiU  that  the  hog  "would  onli)  groio,  aitd  nut  faltcit," 
fur  which  reason  he  had  eunciiulcd  togive  hiin  another 
wintering,  and  had  just  turned  him  out  of  the  sty, 
having  dune  so  the  fall  belorn  On  going  to  examine 
his  ulluT  hogs.  I  found  they  had  lircn  supplied  with 
pleiilj   of  giMd  suuod  c^ru  ui  the  cars,  and  cold  water 


from  a  running  brook.  I  tried  to  persuade  the  owner 
to  adopt  my  plan  with  this  hog,  and  feed  him  on  corn 
meal  tioiled,  but  ne  soon  stuck  up  his  nose  at  the  idea 
of  making  ••hasty  puiJdiny;  Jor  his  hogs!"  As  my  ef- 
fort to  persuade  liiiu  was  ineft'ectual,  he  finally  made 
me  an  offer  of  his  hog,  to  try  the  plan  myself,  confi- 
dent, as  he  said,  that  I  would  find  it  altogether  un- 
successful. 

To  make  the  story  as  short  as  possible,  I  bought 
the  hog,  for  less  than  what  the  owner  called  the 
value  of  the  corn  he  had  eaten,  put  him  into  a  warm 
stye,  partitioned  from  a  horse  stable,  and  the  next 
day  commenced  feeding  him  with  hasty  pudding, 
as  my  neighbor  called  it,  made  of  corn  meal  and 
a  mixture  of  boiled  potatues,  wi(h  now  and  then 
some  pumpkins.  This  was  done  in  a  large  kettle 
set  in  an  arch,  one  boiling  of  which  would  last  him 
a  week.  The  hog  soon  began  to  fatten  very  fast, 
and  to  satisfy  my  neighbor  who  often  called  to 
see  him,  I  kept  an  exact  account  current  of  his  feed. 
He  fattened  astonishingly.  On  the  last  of  the  next 
June,  having  kept  him  very  cool  over  night  and 
without  food  for  eighteen  hours,  I  had  him  slaugh- 
tered before  sunrise;  and  after  hanging  a  little 
lime,  the  meat  cooled  by  throwing  on  cold  water, 
cut  up  and  thrown  into  pickle  with  the  hams  and 
shoulders.  On  the  third  of  July,  I  sent  the  meat 
to  Albany  by  a  careful  man,  just  as  it  was  laid 
down  in  a  half  hogshead.  He  sold  the  meat  rea- 
dily, and  brought  me  back  on  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  July,  640  odd  York  shillings  for  so  many  pounds 
of  meat  from  this  hog,  sold  out  of  the  pickle. 
This  enabled  me  to  close  my  account  current,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  a  clear  profit  of  about  one  third  of 
the  sum  he  produced  me.  These  facts  were  all  per- 
fectly notorious  at  the  time — for  at  that  lime  this  was 
a  monster  of  a  'porker,'  as  they  say  in  Kentucky,  and 
I  think  was  published  in  some  newspaper;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  except  myself  has  persevered  in  this 
plan  of  feeding,or  that  the  experiment  had  any  perma- 
nent effect  on  olbeis.  The  farmers  here  have  considered 
the  perfection  otpork  tnuking  to  consist  in  plcn  ty  of  good 
sound  yellow  corn,  and  clear  cold  water,  and  so  they 
will  for  aught  that  I  can  discover,  judging  by  past  ex- 
perience. Yet  you  may,  if  you  please,  publish  this, 
for  possibly  some  one  may  not  be  loo  wise  to  take  a 
hint,  if  hint  this  long  story  may  be  called.  For  thir- 
ty years  I  have  fattened  all  my  pork  on  cooked  food, 
and  am  confident  that  it  has  been  dune  with  one  half 
of  the  quantity  uf  corn  that  would  have  been  required 
fed  raw,  on  the  cub.  It  is  more  than  ten  years  since 
these  facis  were  all  communicated  to  Mr.  Buel,  the 
writer  of  the  Albany  County  Agricultural  Report,  by 

A    SCIENTIF.C    FaUMEU. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
BEES. 

Mb.  Fessendek, — If  the  inexhaustible  subject  ef 
bees  is  nut  worn  out  in  your  columns,  you  may  stal« 
as  follows. 

In  January  last,  with  two  friends,  I  called  at  a  gen- 
tleman's house  ill  Wori-esier,  Otsego  county.  N.  Y. 
to  see  his  beehives. — Heshuwed  iisa  house  4  by  6  feet, 
and  G  feet  to  the  eaves,  boarded,  clapbuarded,  shingled 
and  well  floured,  with  a  cluse  ilmir;  on  unlocking  and 
opening  which,  we  beheld  an  ordinary  beehive  at- 
tached to  the  casi  wall  and  well  bracid,  with  slight 
scaffoldings  extending  upon  the  east,  south  and  north 
sides.  Tlie  only  aperture  was  a  small  hulc  or  tw^o 
on  the  east  side  iiiuler  the  hive,  which  was  elevated 
about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  for  the  bees  to  pass 
out  and  in.  The  bees  had  been  put  in,  a  young 
swarm  18  months  before.  The  original  hive  was  not 
only  filled,  but  large  masses  of  comb  were  attached 
to  the  exterior,  and  along  the  cuntignuus  srafl"olding. 
The  quantity  of  honey  was  probably  from  100  to  150 
Uis.  On  my  return  Icalled  tu  see  another  bee  hous^ bo- 
lunging  to  the  same  ^enllenian,  on  another  farm.huilt 
the  precluding  summer.     This  was  0  feet  square, bet- 
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ter  fiiii.sliod  and  painted.  The  bees  had  filled  the  or- 
dinary hive,  and  cunslrucled  eiglit  or  ten  large  pieces 
of  Climb  (in  the  e.xterior,  and  these  last  were  mostly 
filled  with  honey,  and  of  the  finest  appearance,!  thinli, 
that  I  ever  saw.  Tlie  gentleman  told  nie  lie  could 
help  himsell'  to  honey  wlienever  he  pleased,  without 
disturbing  the  bees.  I  asUed  him  if  the  bee  moth  did 
nol  plague  him;  he  answered  no.  He  adopted  the 
simple  precmition  of  sprinkliit^-  spinis  of  Itirpenline 
occusioiiiilbj,  sinj  every  two  u'eelis,(thoul  Ids  ordinarij 
hives,  and  around  the  lioks  of  entrance  into  Ids  large 
ones,  which  whoUij  repelled  the  moth-  ■  I  was  su  much 
pleased  with  this  jilan  of  managing  bees,  that  imme- 
diately on  my  return  I  had  a  house  constructed  for 
them,  and  design  to  put  into  it  the  first  swarin  which 
1  can  save.  Respectfully,  J.  Buel. 


nsiscisEiX.jaisBoii's. 


FELLENBERG  INSTITUTION. 
I.  1.  Hitchcock,  Ksq.  jBo/(o»i,  May  26,  1831. 

Dcai-  Sir, — We  are  favoured  with  your  letter  of 
the  2Jd  instant,  containing  your  observations  on  the 
plan  of  this  institution  as  laid  down  in  our  praspec- 
tus;  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  reply: 

That  the  school  ol  the  first  department  is  designed 
to  afl'ord  the  means  of  a  coinplete  classical  education 
to  the  sons  of  such  persons,  as  may  be  able  and  wil- 
ling to  give  their  children  this  advantage.  In  the 
event  of  an  increase  of  pupils  in  lliis  department,  it 
is  evident,  that  to  accomplish  our  object,  we  must 
employ  assistant  teachers  of  tlie  highest  eminence  for 
learning,  and  other  suitable  qualiticatiuns.  To  pro- 
cure and  retain  the  services  of  such  men,  whom,  we 
doubt  not,  we  shall  have  to  send  for  from  Europe, 
we  must  reinunerale  them  in  the  most  liberal  man- 
ner. This  cannot  be  done  but  at  a  very  great  cost. 
We  therefore  consider  the  charge  in  this  department 
of  $300  a  year,  moderate;  and  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, we  can  see  no  reason  which  could  induce  us  to 
make  any  abatement. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  readily  consent  to  add 
to  the  special  terms  of  the  second  department,  the 
following  condition,  viz. 

'I'hat  if  any  persons  who  have  placed,  or  any  who 
may  place  their  sons  at  the  school  of  the  said  second 
department,  be  desirous  to  have  them  taught  the  an- 
cient languages,  the  boys  shall  receive  instruction  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  as  extensively  as  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  their  continuance  in  the  institution  will 
admit,  for  an  additional  charge  of  $60  a  year,  payable 
half  yearly  in  advance. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully,  dear 
«ir,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

W.  Chaderton,  &c. 
Diiectors  of  the  f  ellenberg  Institution,  Sic. 


(From  the  \\  ilkcsbarre  Gleaner.) 
OWE  NO  MAN. 
Pray  lake  my  advice,  if  a  fortune  you'd  get. 
Pay  olf  wliat  you  owe,  and  then  keep  out  of  debt. 

This  may  be  bad  poetry,  but,  depend  upon  it,  it  is 
excellent  sense.  It  :s  an  old  saying  that  "the  debtor 
is  a  slave  to  the  creditor."  If  so,  half  the  world  enter 
into  voluntary  servitude.  The  universal  ratre  to  buy 
on  credit,  is  a  serious  evil  to  this  country.  Many  a 
valuable  man  is  ruined  by  it. 

There  was  Titus  Thurnbury,  who  was  an  industri- 
ous man.  He  had  got  as  good  a  farm  as  lay  in  the 
north  parish  of  Apjdebury.  But  unfortunately  he 
gave  way  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  getting  in  debt, 
and  a  sad  life  he  led  of  it.  At  thirty  he  owed  ^2,000. 
Mis  farm  yielded  about  that  sum.  He  would  not 
live  without  purchasing  some  things,  and  as  all  the 
money  he  could  raise  went  to  ]iay  principal  and  inte- 
rest on  his  debt,  he  had  every  thing  to  buy  on  credit. 
So  at  the  year's  end,  with  interest  and  cost,  and  loss 


of  time,and  extrachargcd  for  things  because  he  did  nol 
make  ready  pay,  he  was  just  as  decjily  involved  as 
the  year  before.  Thus  harassed,  dunned  and  dunned, 
was  poor  Thornbury  for  twenty  years. 

Not  so  with  his  Cousin  Ned  Foster.  He  vowed 
he'd  owe  no  man.  The  produce  of  his  larrii  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of 'I'hurnbury's;  but  as  he  was 
not  forced  by  duns  or  executions  to  sell  it  out  of  sea- 
son, he  got  the  highest  price;  as  he  ])aid  for  things 
when  he  bought  lliem,  he  got  his  things  2  per  cent, 
cheaper — as  he  paid  neither  interest  nor  cost, and  lost 
no  time  in  running  to  borrow  money  or  see  his  credi- 
tors, he  laid  up  >iyO  a  year,  and  lived  quite  as  well 
as  his  cousin,  and  infinitely  happier. 

When  poor  Thornbury  saw  a  man  riding  up  the  road 
his  anxious  looks  told  him  as  plain  as  looks  could  tell, 
"plague  on  ihal  fellow,  he  is  come  to  dun."  When 
a  sudden  rap  at  the  door  announced  a  visiter,  no  mat- 
ter how  lately  he  had  been  dunned,  he  turned  pale 
and  looked  sorrowfully  anxious,  until  the  visiter  was 
known. 

Many  a  man  goes  into  the  store  for  a  single  article. 
Looking  around,  twenty  tilings  strike  his  eye;  he  has 
no  money,  buys  on  credit.  Foolish  man'  Bay  day 
must  come,  and  ten  chances  to  one,  like  death  it  finds 
you  unprepared  to  meet  it.  Tell  me,  ye  who  have  ex- 
perienced it,  did  the  pleasure  of  possessing  the  articles 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  pain  of  being  called  on  to 
pay  for  tliem,  when  you  had  it  not  in  your  power? 

Good  people  hark  ye;  a  few  rules  well  kept  will 
contribute  much  to  your  happiness  and  independence. 
Never  buy  whatyou  do  not  really  want.  Never  pur- 
chase on  credit  wliat  you  can  possibly  do  without. 
Take  pride  in  being  able  to  say  1  owe  no  man.  Wives 
are  sometimes  thoughtless,  daughters  now  and  then 
extravagant.  Many  a  lime,  when  neither  the  wife 
nor  tlie  daughter  would  willingly  give  a  single  pang 
to  the  fond  father's  bosom,  they  urge  and  teaze  hiin 
to  get  articles,  pleasant  enough  to  be  sure  to  possess, 
hut  diflicult  for  him  to  buy:  he  purchases  on  credit,  is 
dunned — sued:  and  many  an  hour  made  wretched 
by  their  folly  and  imprudence.  Old  Robert  presents 
his  compliments  to  the  ladies,  and  begs  they  would 
have  the  goodness  to  read  the  last  eiglit  lines  once  a 
week  till  they  get  them  by  heart,  and  then  act  as 
their  own  excellent  disposition  shall  direct. 

Above  all  things,  good  people,  never  go  in  debt  to 
a  tavern.  To  grog,  to  toddy,  to  sling,  to  bitters!  Oh, 
horrid!  what  a  bill!  Never  owe  )our  shoemaker, 
your  tailor,  your  printer,  your  blacksmith  or  labourer. 
Beside  the  bad  policy  of  keeping  in  debt,  it  is  down- 
right injustice  to  those  whose  labour  you  have  receiv- 
ed all  the  benefit  of. 

How  happy  the  farmer  who  owes  not  a  pound, 

But  lays  up  his  hfty  each  year  that  conio  round. 

He  fears  nuillier  nonstable,  sherilf  nor  dui,; 

To  bank  or  to  justice  has  never  to  run — 

His  cellar  well  till'd  and  his  panlry  well  stor'd. 

He  lives  far  more  blest  than  a  prince  or  a  lord; 

'I'lien  take  my  ad  \  ice,  if  a  fortune  you'd  get, — 

Pay  offwliut  you  oit'e — and  keep  out  of  debt. 


HINTS  TO  FARMERS. 

Baron  Humboldt  says,  that  timber  should  be  left 
standing  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  hills,  for  tliree  very 
good  reasons: 

1st.  Affording  a  shelter  during  high  winds. 

2d.  Affording  better  fuel  tlian  timber  from  low- 
lands. 

Sd.  Preserving  the  subterranean  water  courses, 
which  pursue  the  uneven  tenor  of  tlieir  way  up  the 
steep  woodlands;  but  when  the  sun  is  let"  in,  the 
[larched  earth  drinks  up,  retards,  and  finally  destroys 
them. 


Jlrt  of  GiHiig;  — We  should  give  as  we  would  re 
ceive,  cheerfully,  quickly,  anil  williont  hesitaiion;  for 
there  is  no  grace  in  a  benefit  ihal  slicks  to  the  fin- 
gers.— Seneca. 


AN  ACRE  OF  CORN. 

I  am  a  poor  plonghiuan  who  never  have  wander'd 

Away  from  the  sight  and  the  pleasures  of  home: 
I   have  always  been  prudent,  and   never  have  souan- 
der'd. 

And  so  1  have  never  been  driven  to  roam. 
For   thirty  long  summers   my  shoulders  have  bended 

In  tilling  the  farm  where  my  father  was  born: 
1  live  under  his  roof,  and  this  season  have  tended. 

With  the  plough  that  he  left  me  an  acre  of  corn. 
Though  others  may  go  to  the  southward  and  peddle. 

And  bring  home  of  guineas  and  dollars  good  store, 
1   ne'er  have  desir'd  with  their  crnnkrums  to  meddle. 

But  to  hoe  in  my  garden  that  lies  bv  rny  door. 
\\  ben  the  sun  is  first  rising  I  always  am  hoeing 

The  mould  when  'lis  wet  with  the  dews  of  the 
morn; 
And   when  he  is  higher,  you  will  find  me  a  mowing. 

Or  driving  the  plough  in  my  acre  of  corn. 
There  are  some  who  are  crossing  by  sea  to  the  island 

They  call  Santa  Ciuz,  with  their  horses  and  hay: 
For  my  part,  I'd  rather  he  safe  here  on  dry  land. 

And  hoe  in  my  garden,  or  work  by  the  day. 
I  am  out  to  the  field  with  the  sun,  and  am  mowing, 

Till  called  up  at  noon  by  the  sound  of  the  horn. 
Or  else  I  am  twirling  my  hoe,  and  throwing 

The  mould  round  the  roots  of  my  acre  of  corn. 
This  corn  is  the  sort  that  is  tufted  and  bowing. 

And   when  we  have   ihiesh'd   it,  'tis    made   into 
brooms; 
'Tis  the  best  of  all  besoms,  so  far  as  I'm  knowing. 

To  sweep  out  the  dirt  and  dust  from  our  rooms; 
They  always  have  rais'd  it  since  I  can  remember. 

And  my  father  once  told  me,  before  I  was  born 
He  made  brooms  for  his  trade,  and  I  guess  by  Decem- 
ber, 

I  shall  make  up  a  load  from  my  acre  of  corn. 

D.  Rowoll,  Esq.  of  Madison,  killed  six  hogs  last 
winter,  weighing  427,  436,  449,  483,  492,  and  598 
lbs.— in  all  2825  lbs. 


B.VLTiMORE,  Friday,  June  3,  18JL 

[Correspondents  and  advertisers  of  implements, 
machinery,  &,c.  are  partiaularly  requested  to  read  the 
following  letter.  It  strikes  us  that  many  more  arti- 
cles Would  be  sold  by  advertisers  if  they  would  slate 
the  prices  of  them  in  the  advertisements,  as  recom- 
mended by  our  correspondent.] 
Mr.  Smith:  fVilmiitglon,  J^'.  C   Maij  19,  1S31. 

Sir, —  In  testimony  of  my  approbaiion  of  the  mna- 
ner  in  which  yon  have  conducted  the  American  Far- 
mer, I  send  you  the  current  year's  subscription  before 
it  is  due. 

I  like  much  your  practice  of  giving  us  informal  ion 
derived  from  actual  experience,  and  should  be  glad  if 
your  corresponder.ls  would  be  very  particular  in  liv- 
ing descriptions  of  their  iinprovcinenis,  and  in  stating 
the  cost  of  them.  Accurate  descriptions  of  the  im"- 
p;ovements  on  the  best  managed  farms,  and  their 
cost,  would  be  the  best  information  that  could  be  given 
to  those  whose  farms  are  nol  as  well  managed.  It 
would  be  still  belter,  if  the  reasons  and  principles  tm 
which  they  are  founded  were  also.stated.  1  would 
recommend  the  admirable  plan  of  Count  Runiford  in 
his  essays.  The  Orange  farm  would  furnish  sever.nl 
articles  for  the  American  Farmer  that  would  he  highly 
useful  to  us  of  the  south,  who  know  iittie  of  these 
things,  and  consider  its  profits  almost  as  miracles. 
The  machinery  by  which  ihe  dogs  pump  the-  water 
and  cut  the  forage;  also  the  kind  of  cutting  knife- 
the  steaming  apparatus;  the  improvemenis"  in  the 
kitchen,  with  the  method  of  preparing  food  for  thu 
labourers,  and  indeed  a   detailed   account  of  aluioui 
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every  thing  on  the  farm,  wuuld  be  equally  instructive 
and  amusing.  Other  farmers  could  nu  doubt  furnish 
much  valuable  information.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
we  should  be  informed  that  such  and  such  tilings  have 
been  done,  we  sliould  be  informed  hoiv,  and  at  wliat 
erpense  tliey  have  been  done.  And  let  me  remark, 
that  explanations  cannot  be  too  plain. 

Meciianics  wuuld  confer  a  great  favour  on  us  if 
they  would  stale  their  prices  in  their  advertiseuieiits. 
We  often  want  an  article,  but  for  want  of  knowing 
the  price  of  it  cannot  tell  whether  the  use  we  have 
for  it  will  justify  the  e.xpense  of  procuring  it.  The 
price  of  an  article  is  very  important;  so  also  are  of- 
tentimes the  materials  of  which  it  is  made.  Sinclair 
&  Moore's  double  mould  ploughs  would  be  very  use- 
ful ainong  us  if  they  could  be  used  amongst  roots  and 
stumps,  and  if  they  would  not  cost  loo  much.  We 
can  learn  neither  of  these  things  from  their  adver- 
tisement. Are  they  of  cast  or  of  wrought  iron? 
Price? 

Have  seen  several  accounts  of  Papin's  digesters, but 
could  never  learn  their  practical  advantages  and  cost; 
should  be  obliged  by  particular  information  with  re- 
spect to  both.  Where  can  they,  or  any  similar  ones 
be  had? 

Do  request  your  correspondents  to  give  us,  (when 
in  their  power,)  the  how,  the  why,  and  the  expense 
of  whatever  they  propose.  This  necessary  informa- 
tion would  prevent  the  failure  of  many  useful  e.\pe- 
dients,  and  would  also  prevent  many  useless  ones 
from  being  made. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  information  I  have  de- 
rived from  the  Farmer, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  J.  G.  E. 


Pricklt  Comfrev. — Lymphytum  ^isperrimwn. 
We  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  seed  of  this  plant, 
and  will  consider  it  a  great  favour  if  any  of  our 
friends  will  send  us  some.  A  gentleman,  to  whom 
the  public  is  much  indebted  for  many  horticultural 
improvements,  has  requested  us  to  obtain  some  for 
him;  and  we  wish  some  for  our  own  use  also.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  favour  will  be  reciprocated 
whenever  opportunity  offers. 

Native  Silkworms — We  are  informed  that  a 
lady  near  Georgetown,  D.  C.  has  a  couple  of  cocoons 
of  the  native  silkworm  of  so  extraordinary  a  size  that 
a  description  of  them  and  the  fly  that  has  come  out  of 
them  is  deemed  worthy  of  publication.  The  cocoon 
is  fully  as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg,  and  resembles  that 
of  the  common  silkworm  in  other  respects,  except  in 
the  fibre,  which  looks  like  flax.  The  fly  is  very 
beautiful,  and  very  large,  the  size  of  a  wren.  Its 
antenna;  are  black,  legs  and  back  red,  body  striped. 
h  measures  between  the  extremities  of  its  wings  six 
inches.  We  should  be  glad  to  obtain  the  flies  for 
preservation;  and  if  they  shall  have  produced  eggs  a 
few  wuuld  be  very  acceptable. 


The  Macon  Advertiser  copies  oneof  Mr.  Ismar's 
excellent  essays  from  the  American  Farmer  without 
ffivinf  the  usual  credit.  We  have  noticed  many  other 
instances  of  the  same  conduct  in  other  papers,  and 
notice  the  circumstance  at  this  time  and  in  this  way, 
merely  to  give  notice,  that  we  shall  take  good  care  to 
guard  against  a  repetition  of  such  injustice  by  here- 
after stoppmg  the  exchange  in  every  instance  that 
comes  to  our  notice. 


^y.  vVe  are  constrained  to  ask  earnestly  the  atten- 
tion of  those  of  our  subscribers,  who  owe  for  more 
than  the  13th  volume,  to  their  pecuniary  relations  to 
us.  The  amount  due  us  is  trifling  to  them  indivi- 
dually—to us.  the  aggregate  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. As  this  subject  is  by  far  the  least  agreeable 
one  on  which  we  ever  write,  we  desire  to  get  it  off" 
our  minds  as  soon  as  possible,  and  ask  for  that  pur 
pose  the  aid  of  those  of  our  friends  who  alone  can  ef- 
fectually assist  us. 


Cherokee  Rose  Hedge. — If  any  person  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  hedge  of  the  Cherokee  rose  in  a 
dry  soil  and  northern  latitude,  we  should  be  glad  to 
receive  a  particular  account  of  it  for  publication. 

Prices  Cvrrent  in  A''eiu  Vork,  May  2S. 
Beeswax,  yellow    22  a  23.  Cotton.  New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;  CpUnd,   .8Ja   .lOJ;    .Alabama,  .8^  a  12.  Cotton 
Bcfgin?,  Hemp,  yd.  18  a  20;  Flax  124  3  !G;  F/nj-,  Ame- 
rican, 7  a  8. Flnxseed.l  bush,  clean  . a. 

Floxir,    N.    Vork,    bbl.  6.50  a   5. '6;    Canal,  5.75  a  G. 12; 

Bait,  liwd.st.  6.00  a——;  Ilh'd.  city  mills a 

country,  5.75  a  5.87;  .Alcxand'a,  5.75  a  5.87;    Freder- 

icksburg5.50a5.62;  Petei-sg5.62  a ;  Kye  Flour, 

■i.75a  3.87;  Indian  Meal, per  bbl.  3.87^  a  4  00;  perhhd. 

18.00  a Grain,  Wheat.  North,  1.22  a  1.24;  Vir. 

1.12  a  1.14;  Rye,  North,  81  a  — ;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  74  a 
"5;  Barley,— a—;  Oals,  .South  and  North,  .42  a  .—; 
Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.50  a  9.25;  prime  5.60  a  G. 25; 
cargo  4.62i  a  o.OO;  Lard,  7.i.  a  .9;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 
14.00  a  15.00;  prime  10.60  a  11.25. 

J.  S.  EASTiMAN, 
JN'o.  36,  JVest  Pratl  Street, 

OFFERS,  at  Wtiolesule  and  Retail,  Hay  and  Manure 
FORKS,  and  Scythe  SNEADS.— Also  for  sale,  Grain 
CRADLES,  and  Cradle  SCYTHES,  Grass  SCYTHE, 
English  and  American,  with  and  without  Sneads, 
Wheat  FANS.  Scythe  STONES,  &c.  &c.  Together 
with  his  usual  assortment  of  PLOUGHS,  and  other 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE.MENTS,  Garden  Seeds,  &c. 

Afresh  supply  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  just  received 
from  the  Messrs.  Landreth's. 

•June  3. 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS, 

For  sale  at  this  Office. 
NATURE  AND  REASON  Harmonized  in  the  Prac- 
tice of  Husbandry.     By  the   late  John  Lorain.     With 
an  Alphabetical  Index.— Price  J3.50. 
Also, 
Hind'3  Groom's  Oracle  —Price  (L 

Farriery. — Price  $1. 

Mason's  do.  Price  81.25. 

PniNCE  ON  THE  ViNE. — Pricc  $1  50. 

Horticulture. —  Price  75. 

Lawrence  on  the  Horse. — Price  87^. 

Loudon's    Gardener's  Magazine,  for  1830. Price 

J7.50. 


HARVE.ST  TOOLS. 

SIN'CLAIR  &  MOORE.  Pralt  Street  Mlmrf. 

OFFER  for  sale  a  large  slock  of  GRAIN  CRADLES, 
with  host  quality  Scythes  attached.  GRASS  SCYTHES 
and  SNEADS  ready  hung  for  use,  also  GRAIN  and 
GRASS  SCYTHES  separate  trom  the  Sneads,  English 
and  American  Sickles. 

SO  dozen  steel  Hay,  Grain  and  Manure  Forks,  a  com- 
plete assortment. 

40  dozen  Kakcs  of  a  good  quality.  Whet  Stones  by 
the  box  or  retail,  Emory  Rifles  or  Rubbers  for  Scythes. 
Also  a  full  supply  of  their  IMPROVED  WHE.AT  FANS 
and  PLOUGHS,  Cultivators  and  other  Agricultural 
Implements  as  usual. 


CASH  FOR  WOOL. 

The  subscriber  is  in  this  market  as  a  purchaser  of 
wool  for  eostern  manufacturers,  and  will  pay  cash 
and  lair  market  prices  for  every  description  of  Ame- 
rican wool.  RICH'D  MESSITER, 

No.  5  Light  street  wharf,  up  stairs. 

May  20.  2  m. 


WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  REED, 
Commission    .Merchant,  JSo.   195  Baltimore    street. 

Devotes  particular  attention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL! 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  tcool,  (if  oifured  iiQinediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  .Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman  &.  Co.  Baltimore. 


GARDEN  SEEDS  of  every  description,  warranted 
genuine,  constantly  for  sale  by  Gideon  B.  Smith,  office 
of  the  American  Farmer. 


BiiZiTinrORi:    PSICES   C1TBR£I4T. 


Tobacco.-— Seconds,  as  in  quality ,  3.00a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  8.50  a 
4.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  hue  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,G.OO  a  10  00;  vellow  and 
red,  S. 00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00  a  JO.OO.-Virginia,  4.00.  a  5. UO.— Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO. 

Floor — best   white  wheal  family,  ^6  00  06. 50 

super.  Howard-st.  5.121  „  6.25;  city  mills,   5.(0  a  — ; 

Susq.  5.00  a ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.25;  Grain,  Md. 

red  wheat,  90  o  1.10;  while  do.  1.10  o  1.20, Susq.  1.16  a 

l.lS-CoRN,  white,  6811 yellow  68  n  —  Rve,  65  0  70. 

Oats,  .33  a  34.  Beans,  76n80--PEAS,  65  n  70— Clovei.- 

seed a Timothy,  2.00  (I  2.50— Orchard  Grass 

a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.75— Herd's,  50n 

75- —Lucerne  30  n  37i  lb. — Barllv.  62^ — Flaxseed 

1.25  o Cotton,  Va.  9  0  SJ — Louisiana  lOJ  a  H^ 

— Alab.9in.ll — Tenn..9n.l0 N.Car..9  0.9^ 

Upland  9n  9' — Whiskey,  hhds  1st  p.  —  a  32— ;in  bbls 

34  a Wool,  common  .  unwashed  .  lb.  SO  n  .35 

washed,  .40  a  .45-crossed,.S2(!  .37- -three-quarter,. 42 
a  .48— full  do.  .40  a  .48,  accord'g  to  qual-HKnr  Russia 

ton ,  $255  a ;  Country,  dew-rotted .  7.  a  "Jc.  lb.— 

waler-rotted,  1\  a  Sc. -Feathers, —  a  33-Plaster  Paris, 

per  ton,  3.75  a ,  ground,   1.37^(1 bbl. Iron, 

gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  S3. 00  a ;  high  pig, 

for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  «  30. OO;  bar,  Sus.,  perton, 
80.00a90.00— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  7.00  o  7.50— 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— Hickory,  4.50  a  4.75— Pine 
2.00  a  2.50. 
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ESSAYS  ON  AGRICULTURE, 

BY  P.  A.  ISMAR. 

No.  IV. 
Burning  tnrfs  is  of  great  utility  in  wild  soils  or 
cold,  deserted  forest  grounds.  It  is  a  kind  of  first 
cultivation,  a  manner  of  making  fit  the  soil  for  cul- 
ture. The  rough  soil  is  either  by  a  dig:ging  machine 
cut  out  or  rolled  with  an  heavy,  specially  arranged 
and  cutting  roller,  overroUed  in  two  directions  and  the 
gods  turned  by  the  parmg  plough.  At  some  distance 
the  sods  are  heaped  up,  and  at  every  heap  there 
are  some  reserved  to  damp  the  fire.  When  dry 
weather,  the  lieap  is  kindled  with  dry  small  wood, 
heath-plants  or  straw,  laid  at  the  windside  and  made 
cautiously  and  slowly  to  burn.  Before  the  heaps  are 
white  and  burnt  to  ashes,  the  fire  is  extinguished; 
and  as  soon  as  they  cool  sufficiently  they  are  equally 
spread  and  ploughed  under  immediately.  A  shorter 
and  more  comfortable  method  is,  to  set  fire  to  the 
roots,  weeds,  stubble,  reeds,  &c.  on  the  soil  with  the 
current  of  the  wind  and  to  try  only  to  maintain  an 
equal  fire.  On  wet  and  sour  moor  grounds,  also  on 
clammy  and  weeddy  clayfields  and  wild  waste  lands, 
this  manner  of  burning  is  of  very  great  service.  The 
soil  loses  its  acidity,  wetness  and  state  of  dearth;  the 
products  of  the  burning  mingle  with  the  ground  and 
the  ashes  of  ihe  burned  materials  are  a  great  means 
of  excitation.  Every  thing  grows  thus  ordinarily. 
It  is  best  to  begin  with  rape  seed,  then  to  pass  to 
grains  which  are  exchanged  for  pasture  herbs. 

Water  itself  is  also  a  means  of  ameliorating  the 
soil.  The  art  of  watering  consists,  to  lead  in  an  arbi- 
trary direction  and  at  Ihe  due  time  the  water  into  mea- 
dows and  fields  and  which  is  not  less  important  in  or- 
der to  prevent  them  from  becoming  marshy,  to  lead 
it  immediately  out   when  it  has  performed  its  duty. 
The  time  for  letting  the  water  remain  within  a  mea- 
dow in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  and  the  best  ef- 
fect, depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and   the  sea- 
son.    Meadows  are   watered  either  in   the  spring  or 
the  fall.     In  the  former  case  it  must  be  done  after  the 
snow  has  disappeared  and  when  no  more  ice  is  to  be 
expected.     The  watering  is  thus  continued  until  the 
month  of  May,  when  it  begins  to  become  warm.   Af- 
ter the  hay  harvest,  when   the  meadows  have  again 
become  very  dry,  they  are  again  watered  but  merely 
during  eight  days.     In  the  fall  the  water  enters  the 
meadows  when  the  cattle  have  left  them,  which  er- 
roneously is  generally  done.     It  is  the  best  season  to 
water  meadows,  thej'  gain  more  and  better  grass.     If 
the  water  can  arbitrarily  be  led  in  and  out,  the  mea- 
dows are  best  overflowed  during  a  month;  they  stay 
then  dry  for  some  days  and  are  again  watered  till  it 
begins  to  freeze.     If  thus  in  the  month  of  March  the 
grass  begins  to  grow  strongly,  it  receives   no  more 
water,  but  at  the   time  when  it  begins  again   to  be- 
come arid   it  is  watered  during  a  few  days,  after 
which  it  is  again  led  off,  as  soon  as  the  skum  appears 
on  the  meadows;  for  that  is  a  sign  that  the  grassroots 
begin  to  putrify  and  the  meadow  would  be  lost   for 
the  whole   year  if  the   water  was  not  led   off.     A 
loose,  black,  also  a  clayey  soil  receives  humidity  ea- 
sily and  retains  it  a  long  time.     On  such  soils  there- 
fore there  is  need  of  a  moderate  use  of  the  water,  of 
outlet  ditches  in  order  to  lead  the  water  out,  as  soon 
as  it  has  sufficiently  penetrated  the  earth.     Gravelly 
or  naturally  dry  land   requires   more  watering  than 
any  other  kind.     New  meadows  must  remain  dry  till 
fall.     The  manure  within  them  from  the  former  cul- 
ture mingles  in  that  time  better  with  the  soil,  and  al- 
though in  the  first  year  little  hay  may  be  harvested, 
the  fall   watering  will  compensate  it  abundantly  in 
the  next   year.    Draw-wells  applied  in  rivulets  or 
rivers,  dams,  and  sluices  or  spring  conductors  are  the 
ordinary  means  of  watering.     Not  only  meadows  but 
in  dry  summers,  also  grain  fields,  pastures  and  gar- 
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dens  can  be  watered  in  that  way,  and  substitute  rain. 
The  best  water  for  this  object  is  that  which  pours 
cleanly  and  abundantly  from  the  source.  If  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  found  a  light  green  matter,  or  a 
brown  and  stickey  one  which  adheres  to  the  fingers, 
or  if  cresses  grow  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  water 
can  be  used  during  the  whole  summer.  Very  cold, 
chalky,  swampy,  or  vitriolated  water  is  very  obnox- 
ious for  meadows.  Such  water  is  ameliorated  when 
filtered  through  sand,  or  which  is  better,  when  ming- 
led with  lime  or  ley.  Watering  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  utility.  Toseana  has  become  a  gar- 
den by  this  means.  With  meadows  as  with  all  other 
fields  it  procures  an  astonishing  harvest. 

I  have  still  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  applying 
manure.  It  must  be  done  in  due  time  and  wholly. 
As  soon  as  the  dung  has  acquired  the  necessary  fo- 
mentation or  is  ripe,  the  strewing  and  underploughing 
of  it  is  of  very  high  importance.  The  abundance  of 
the  future  harvest  depends  so  much  upon  it  that  a 
good  farmer  should  never  indiflerently  trust  the  per- 
formance of  that  affair  to  the  servants,  but  always 
direct  it  himself  or  leave  it  to  the  direction  of  a  rea- 
sonable and  faithful  superintendant.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  dung  cart  must  be  so  as  to  lose  nothing  on 
the  way;  it  must  therefore  be  closed  below.  All 
carts  should  also  contain  an  equal  quantity,  in  order 
to  give  to  each  field  what  is  due  to  it,  and  to  have  a 
regular  account  of  it.  When  loaded  the  unripe  dung 
is  to  be  put  aside,  but  the  ripe  to  be  firmly  trodden. 
All  dung  strata  are  not  of  the  same  quality,  for  that 
depends  on  the  more  or  less  strong  food  of  the  ani- 
mals. The  power  of  the  dung  would  be  unequal  if  it 
should  be  brought  on  the  fields  in  strata;  some  places 
would  have  more  manuring  than  others.  In  order  to 
avoid  this,  the  Swiss,  whose  dunghills  are  remarkable 
for  order  and  niceness,  break  them  vertically  and 
bruize  with  a  particular  instrument  the  hill  in  stripes 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  In  this  way  all  strata 
are  well  mingled  and  the  farther  advantage  is  at 
tained,  that  the  straw  is  cut  and  the  manure  easier 
strewn.  On  the  field  the  dung  is  equally  divided  by 
rows  and  in  heaps  of  the  same  height  and  distance, 
whereby  the  higher  or  lower  situation  of  the  soil  is  to 
be  regarded;  for  rain  and  snow  bring  much  of  it  in 
the  lower  parts. 

The  time  of  manuring  is  very  easily  to  be  known, 
and  still  in  that  almost  the  greater  part  of  agricultu- 
rists make  enormous  faults.  It  is  an  old  and  true  pro- 
verb to  eat  the  meat  when  it  is  cooked;  which  here 
applied  is  as  much  as  to  say,  bring  the  manure  on  the 
field  shortly  before  the  seed,  which  must  be  fed  with 
it.  If  brought  on  sooner,  it  would  be  useless;  sun 
and  wind  would  deprive  it  of  its  best  saps,  or  it 
might  consume  itself  within  the  earth.  The  dung- 
cart  must  immediately  be  emptied,  the  manure  equal- 
ly spread  and  ploughed  under.  That  is  also  a  reason 
why  we  ought  not  to  carry  out  the  manure  on  hot 
summer  days,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to 
plough  it  down.  In  any  other  season  the  ploughing 
should  never  be  delayed  to  the  fourth  day.  This 
ploughing  is  of  so  great  importance  that  a  heavy,  tight 
and  clammy  soil  requires  a  repeated  labor  in  order  to 
mingle  the  crust  of  the  field  with  the  manure. 

A  good  journeyman's  work-field  may  for  three  years 
require  10  or  1200  lbs.  manure;  but  all  this  must  be 
decided  by  the  agriculturist  himself,  accordmg  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  the  rotation,  and  other  circum- 
stances. There  is  but  one  general  rule  admissible, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  too  liberal  than  too  economical 
with  the  field. 

It  is  a  general  observation,  made  in  this  and  in 
other  countries,  that  there  is  so  much  complaint  about 
want  of  manure,  as  there  is  real  abundance  of  dung 
materials  and  dung  means.  I  am  not  bold  enough  to 
assert,  that  this  is  the  fault  of  ignorance,  negligence, 
and  laziness;  but  it  is  a  truth,  that  no  complaint  is 
more  unjust  and  animadvertiblei  There  are  countries, 
f.  i.  in  China,  Holland,  England,  Switzerland,  where 
any  thing  belonging  to  dung  is  carefully  preserved 


and  painfully  collected,  purchased  with  much  mo- 
ney, prepared,  and  used.  The  uncleanliness  which 
is  observed  at  so  many  large  and  small  farms,  the 
stables,  dunghills,  the  streets,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood of  cities,  towns  and  villages,  proves  too  fre- 
quently that  this  spirit  of  improving  agriculture  is  not 
generally  awakened.  Wlio,  for  instance,  in  Bucks 
county.  Pa.,  can  deny  that,  except  on  the  turnpike, 
the  roads  are  almost  impassable — on  foot  too.  There 
is  a  continual  swamp;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  so 
unhandy  as  to  have  broken,  in  the  infernal  road  from 
Gieslown  to  the  turnpike  for  Bristol,  and  on  the 
straight  road  from  thence  to  that  place  and  Newport, 
in  the  short  space  of  two  months,  a  gig  and  a  dear- 
born. And  since  the  mending  it  is  worse,  if  it  has 
rained.  If  I  had  a  wish  to  express,  I  would  pray  the 
supervisor  to  be  satisfied  with  the  money  he  receives 
from  the  farmers,  but  to  mend  no  road  as  he  does,  and 
thus  avoid  endangering  the  necks  of  the  wayfarers  as 
well  as  their  carriages.  Human  population  is  indeed 
notso  abundant  here,  but  geese, ducks,and  pigs, plough 
the  roads  continually.  The  stables,  and  generally  the 
farms  of  a  certain  description,  smell  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile.  The  dunghill  is  either  entirely  weakened  by 
rain,  or  partly  washed  down — a  large  abode  for  pigs, 
hens,  and  other  animals.  The  stables  are  like  that 
of  Augias  — the  poor  beasts  mould  in  swamp,  without 
air  in  a  bad  smell;  the  paunches  of  the  cows  are  co- 
vered with  a  crust  of  dirt — no  trace  of  cleaning  them. 
And  if  finally  this  miserable  manure  is  brought  on  the 
field,  it  remains  on  it  until  it  is  mouldy  or  burnt,  and 
two-thirds  of  its  power  is  lost.  Every  thing,  however 
useful  it  may  be,  is  rejected  if  it  has  not  been  done  by 
the  forefathers,  or  if  it  requires  labor-  Nobody  thinks 
that  the  collection  of  dung  is  a  guaranty  for  the  clean- 
liness of  farms,  villages,  towns  and  cities;  that  all 
gains  a  more  agreeable  aspect;  that  air,  houses,  and 
men  become  healthier,  gayer,  and  more  moralized. 

I  have  often  thought  that  this  care  was  not  only  an 
object  of  a  good  housekeeper,  but  of  the  police;  but  I 
have  finally  been  convinced  that  the  police's  objects 
are  fines,  vexation  (sometimes)  of  the  citizens,  and 
brilliant  dinners.  A  city  and  any  habitation  may  ex- 
ist without  comfort  and  health  of  the  inhabitants — but 
without  a  dining  police— Oh  no!  what  would  the  good 
people  do  with  their  money?  In  my  next  number,  I 
intend  to  speak  of  the  plants. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

I  observed  a  publication  in  your  paper,  vol.  ix.  No.  . 
33,  dated  Plymouth,  Con.  March  7,  1831,  subscribed 
B.  in  which  the  writer  states  his  method  of  raising 
corn  on  green  sward,  and  he  plants  no  other  with 
corn.  I  understand  him  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
plant  any  other  ground  with  corn.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  opinion  for  the  following  reason.  I  will  endea- 
vor to  show  the  advantages,  which  result  from  not 
planting  green  sward  with  Indian  corn.  If  potatoes 
are  planted  on  green  sward  there  is  little  or  no  danger 
of  worms  injuring  them;  and  if  well  managed,  the 
crop  is  likely  to  be  as  good  the  second  year.  The 
ground  of  course  will  be  more  clear,  and  better  work- 
ed over,  than  by  tillage  for  corn.  The  ground  after 
the  potatoe  tops  are  taken  away  for  manure,  is  free 
from  obstructions  for  cross- ploughing  and  mixing,  and 
with  common  usage  well  fitted  for  a  crop  of  corn, 
without  the  least  hazard  of  being  injured  by  the  grub 
worm,  which  too  often  disappoints  the  farmer  of  his 
crop.  It  is  certain  that  corn  will  grow  well  after  po- 
tatoes, though  they  are  very  much  against  the  growth 
of  many  vegetables.  By  planting  corn  after  potatoes 
the  farmer  obtains  not  only  a  more  sure  but  a  much 
better  wheat  and  grass.' 

Mr.  B.  states  that  he  feeds  his  ground  intended  for 
corn  as  close  as  possible.  For  this  he  gives  no  rea- 
son; but  I  think  there  is  great  reason  against  it.  I 
am  confident  there  is  great  benefit  derived  frona 
ploughing  in  vegetable  substances,  and  especially  if 
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green.  I  have  known  goml  crups  of  corn  without 
any  manure,  except  those  substances  ploughed  in.  In 
one  instance  I  doubled  my  crop,  side  by  side,  by 
ploughing  one  piece  a  month  later  than  the  other,  from 
the  benefit  of  green  vegetable  manure. 

Mr.  13.  says  he  spreads  his  manure  and  ploughs 
the  ground  into  ridges,  leaving  a  path  between  tlie 
ridges  un ploughed.  I  observed  his  manure  has  been 
spread  from  before  ploughing  until  hoeing  on  the  sur- 
face. Every  good  farmer  knows  that  it  has  thus 
been  exposed,  by  evaporation,  the  effects  of  sun, 
air,  &c.  to  a  great  loss  of  virtue.  At  the  first  hoeing, 
Mr.  B.  ploughs  or  breaks  up  his  balk,  and  if  tongh.  he 
admitt  it  loTje  hard  hoeing.  I  presume  it  is;  I  have 
tried  a  small  sample  in  a  similar  way,  and  found 
it  very  hard  tending  my  corn.  Mr.  B.  slates  that 
one  of  his  neighbors  tried  a  level  moist  piece  of 
ground  in  JMr.  Phinney's  mode  and  it  being  a  wet 
season  he  nearly  lost  his  crop.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
Mr.  B's  advice  is  altogether  in  favor  of  ridge  plough- 
ing even  of  green  sward  for  a  crop  of  Indian  corn.  I 
will  endeavor  to  show  more  plainly  the  advantages 
of  level  ploughing.  In  the  first  place  it  is  presumed 
that  the  manure  in  either  case  is  equal,  and  the  la- 
bor of  getting  it  on  and  spreading  it  the  same.  Now 
1  had  rather  plough  an  acre  smooth,  by  plougliing 
every  furrow,  than  cut  new  furrows,  and  leave  one 
half  unploughed:  besides,  its  being  much  harder  for 
the  team,  it  requires  twice  the  attention  in  laying  the 
furrows  even,  and  there  is  the  balk  to  plough  between 
the  rows.  The  advantage  in  harrowing,  pulverizing, 
levelling  and  lightening  the  cracks  of  the  level- 
ploughed  above  the  ridge  ploughed,  I  consider  very 
great.  I  had  rather  tend  four  acres  of  the  level  than 
one  of  the  ridge  ploughed.  Mr.  B.  says  his  neighbor 
almost  lost  his  crop.  But  this  must  have  been  be- 
cause he  did  not  plough  right,  not  because  he  did  not 
ridge  up  his  ground.' 

In  ploughing  most  level  ground  for  tillage,  be 
sure  to  plough  in  a  direction  to  drain,  and  in  small 
lands. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  tilling  low  level   land  with 
corn  is  to  enter  on  one  side,  and   plough  a  large  flat 
land;  having  no  reference  to  draining  it,  and   paying 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  depth  of  ploughing.    Con- 
sequently in  this  moist  and  soft  ground  it  is  ploughed 
one  foot  deep.     If  the  manure  is  spread  and  ploughed 
in,  without  any   addition,  say  ten   fifty  bushel  cart 
loads,  the  probable  crop,  willi  good  attendance  is  ten 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.     If  four  loads  of  old  yard 
manure  is   put  in   the  hills  in  addition,  it  is   twenty 
bushels.     It  is   seen   that  I   allow   but  litile  in   this 
mode  of  tillage.     Bnt  my  experiencj  teaches  me  that 
it  is  full  enough.     Now  this  seems  to  be  discouraging 
in  tilling  low  ground  with  corn.     But  I  tell  yon   not 
to  be  discouraged;  I  am  sure  those  soils  are  the  rich- 
est on  our  farms,  and   they  can  be  improved  so  as  to 
produce  the  most  corn  as  well  as  most  other   vegela- 
bles.     Cart  on   the  ten   loads  of  good   manure,  and 
spread  it  even.     Plough  with  a  sharp  plough  with  a 
foot,  as  we  call  it,  for  a  guage  on  the  beam;  it  is  far 
preferable  ta  a   roller,  as  it   levels  oft'  small   protube- 
rances, instead  of  jumbling  over  them  like  a   roller. 
Plough  this  ground  in  small   lands,  in  a   direction    to 
drain  six  inches  deep.     Tend  it  well,  and  the  proba- 
ble crop  is  forty  buslicls.     Add  four  loads  of  manure, 
and   put   it   in   the   hill,  and    the  crop    will    be    fifly 
bushels.     Now  there  is  encouragement.     Hut  plough 
the  ground   with  the  same  apparatus  in   the  same  di- 
rection and  the  same  manure,  three  inches  deep,  with 
the  same  good  attendance,  and    the   probable   crop  is 
30  bushels  per  acre.     In   this  last  mode  <jf  tillatre  it 
is  improper  to   put  inaiuire  in  hills.     And  if  the  four 
loads  or  more  be  added  and  spread  carefully  on  sward, 
and   ploughed  smoothly   in  and   carefully    harrowed 
lengthwise   with  the  furrow,  .so  that  you  turn  back  no 
tiirf  and  the  whole  attendance  be  good,  you  may  rea- 
sonably expect  100  bushels,  common  evils  excepted. 
I  will  observe  that  these  remarks  are  founded  on  ex- 
perience, and  not  on  theory.     This  last  mode  I  much 


prefer  to  all  that  I  have  heard  of  or  tried,  and  I  have 
tried  all  which  promised  the  least  success.^ 

I  will  briefly  explain  the  causes  of  these  difierent 
products.  In  the  first  and  ordinary  mode,  the  sward 
that  is  full  and  warm  with  vegetable  manure  is  turn- 
ed below  the  reach  of  the  corn  roots,  especially  as 
tliey  run  shoal  ou  this  wet  ground,  and  if  manure  is 
in  the  hill  it  will  spring  a  lilile  from  the  effects  of  it. 
But  there  is  nothing  else  to  feed  the  corn,  but  the 
wet,  cold,  naked  clods,  destitute  of  any  kind  of  ma- 
nure, and  the  corn  is  subject  to  renewed  colds  from 
every  rain  or  dew;  hence  it  cannot  thrive.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  ploughed  three  inches  deep,  the 
sward  lull  of  vegetable  manure,  with  the  barn  dung, 
and  tiie  rubbish  are  ploughed  in,  the  soil  will  lay  up 
light,  and  the  sun  and  air  having  their  effect  to  the 
depth  where  the  roots  will  be  found  must  abundantly, 
and  exactly  in  their  elements,  not  suffering  from 
drought  nor  wet,  will  thrive  beyond  conception.  This 
is  the  ground  and  the  mode  of  tillage  that  I  shall 
principally  pursue  the  coming  season. 

I  choose  to  plant  my  rows  across  the  lands  and 
furrow,  and  as  the  sward  ruts,  a  light  harrow  has  a 
good  efi'ect.  I  plant  in  a  drill,  made  by  a  large  tooth 
in  a  light  horse  liarrow  or  a  machine  for  that  purpose. 
There  can  be  no  ploughing  among  this  corn,  nor  any 
hill  made. 

I  planted  high  ground  last  season,  and  to  guard 
against  drought,  and  to  have  my  ground  well  pre- 
pared to  sow  winter  rye  I  made  my  drills  7  J  feet 
apart,  and  dropped  my  corn,  single  kernels  four  inches 
apart  in  the  drill.  A  part  of  it  was  three  kernels  to- 
gether, one  foot  in  the  drills.  One  object  in  tilling 
this  ground  in  this  manner  was  to  have  it  well  pre- 
pared to  harrow  into  it  winter  rye,  at  any  time  when 
I  might  think  proper,  without  any  other  expense.  I 
worked  my  ground  so  constantly  with  harrow,  plough, 
&c.  drawn  by  a  horse,  as  to  keep  it  perfectly  clear 
and  mellow,  snug  up  to  my  corn,  using  the  hoe  only 
to  clear  the  weeds  round  the  roots  of  the  coin.  By 
this  tilth  my  ground  was  kept  in  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  order  that  can  be  conceived  and  without  a 
single  cent's  cost  for  the  next  crop.  And  I  found  no 
obstruction  in  getting  in  my  rye  while  the  corn  was 
on  the  ground. 

I  will  observe  that  I  have  not  owned  this  ground 
long,  before  I  tell  you  that  it  is  much  worn  down  by 
too  frequent   tillage.     Consequently  1  could   not  e.K- 
pect  a  great  crop,  especially  as  I   put  only  two  loads 
of  barn-yard  manure  per  acre.     This  was  strewed  in 
the  drills,  after   dropping   the  corn.     My   crop  ex- 
ceeded my  expectation.     I  expected  only  200  bushels, 
but  gathered  300   from  about   twelve   acres.     This 
mode  of  husbandry  is  somewhat  new  to  me.     I  shall 
leave  it  for  the   reader  to  judge   for  himself  the  ad- 
vantage.    On   my  low  ground   I  shall  drill  for  my 
rows  lour  or  five  feet  distance,  as  the  land   will   be 
much  higher  manured  and   not  liable  to  drought.     I 
am  sensible   that  I  get  more  corn   from  drill  than   hill 
planting.     But  I  will  gjve  one  hint  to  those  who  for 
any  rea.son  plant  in  hills.     A   general,  if  not  univer- 
sal opinion   prevails   that  the   seed   corn    should    be 
sjiread  in  the  hills,  and   much  jiuins  is   taken   conse- 
quently to  spread  it,  and  this  they  say  they  know  to 
be  the  best  meiliud    for   a  crop.     They  tell   me  the 
coin  Comes  up  when  alone    much   stronger  and   stub- 
beder,  shoots  out,  and  far  outgrows  that  which  comes 
np  together.     This  is  true  as  far  as  respects  Ibe  bet- 
ter appearance  of  the  corn,  when   young.     But   tins 
is  not  all  which  should  be  considered  in  a  crop.   The 
object  should  be  to  grow  the  most  corn   on  the  same 
ground.     To  convince   larmers  to  change  their   prac- 
tice and  to  plant  their  seed  as  nigh  together  as  possi- 
ble, they    will   be  benefitled   from   less  labor  and   a 
mucli  bettor  crop,  I  fitted  a  piece  of  ground  as  eepially 
as  1  could  and  well  fur  a  crop  of  corn,  with  old  dung 
in  the  hills.     I  fixed  a   machine  with   five  tree  nails, 
in  an  even   circumference,  eight   inches  diameter  and 
stamped    a  number  of  rows,  after  being  levelled,  and 
plaiiiud  my   seed  carefully  in  them.      I  took  a  staff 


and  made  one  hole  in  a  place,  in  rows  fitted  in  the 
same  manner  by  their  side.     The  appearance  of  the 
corn  planted  by  single  kernels  was   far  before  the 
other  while  young.      I  am  positive  that  every  plant 
had  from  two  to  four  shoots  each;  and  I  am  as  posi- 
tive that  there  was  not  one  on  one  stalk  of  the  other; 
and  they  also  appeared  mucli  slimmer.     It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  the  single  planted  was  vastlj'  harder  to 
tend.     This  ground  was  warm  and   f;iir  for  a  crop. 
As  the  season  advanced,  and  became  hot  and  dry,  the 
single  planted  began  to  stop  growing,  while  the  others 
appeared  to  suffer  for  nothing,  and  throve  beyond  ac- 
count compared   with  the  single   kernel  planted,  as 
that  was  very  bushy,  and  so  affected  by  drought  that 
it  produced  but  small  ears,  whereas  the  other  had  full 
large  ears.     I  weighed  the  corn  in  baskets  when  har- 
vested, before  husked,  and  found  twice  the  weight 
from  that   planted  together,  and  believe  there  was 
more  difference  when  shelled.  Since  that  experiment 
I  have  taken  care  to  plant  my  corn,  that  I  plant  in 
hills,  as  close  together  as  possible.      The  reasons  I 
give  for  this  great  difference  in   produce,  from  the 
different  modes  of  planting,  are,  that  corn  requires  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  a  good  exposure  of  the  earth 
to  the  sun, and  a  good  unobstructed  space  for  the  root; 
and  lastly,  not  to  be  over-stocked  with  any   kind  of 
vegetable,  of  which  corn-shoots  are  the  worst.' 

I  feel  unwilling  to  leave  this  subject  until  I  have 
given  a  full  exposure  of  erroneous  opinions  and  prac- 
tices that  prevail.  A  neighbor  set  out  with  a  full  de- 
termination to  get  a  premium.  His  farm  was  under 
the  highest  cultivation;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
curing great  quantities  of  manure  and  using  it  freely. 
In  this  way  he  prepared  three  acres  of  his  best 
ground,  and  had  given  out  word,  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  that  he  should  get  the  premium  on  corn. 
He  considered  that  his  ground  was  as  good  as  any  in 
the  country,  and  he  was  confident  no  one  would  man- 
ure as  high  as  he  would,  and  of  course  his  ground 
ought  to  be  seeded  high.  He  also  gave  his  corn  the 
best  of  attendance.  It  throve  wonderfully,  it  was  a 
show,  and  he  appeared  to  take  great  pride  and  satis- 
faction in  it.  It  grew  so  high  and  slender  withal,  that 
It  could  not  well  support  itself.  The  result  was,  that 
at  harvesting  he  received  only  five  bushels  per  acre. 
Portsmouth,  JV.  H.April  11,  1S31.  A.  R. 

NOTES   BY  THE   EDITOR. 

'  Dr.  Deane,  in  his  N.  E.  Farmer,  expressed 
opinions  similar  to  those  of  our  correspondent  with 
regard  to  the  inexpedience,  asa  general  rule,  of  plant- 
ing corn  on  sward  land;  and  says  "it  is  apt  to  be  too 
backward  in  its  growth,  and  not  to  ripen  well.  Bat 
if  we  do  it  on  such  land,  the  holes  should  be  made 
quite  through  the  furrows,  and  dung  put  into  the 
holes.  If  this  caution  be  not  observed  the  crops  will 
be  uneven,  as  the  roots  in  some  places  where  the  fur- 
rows are  thickest  will  have  but  little  benefit  by  the 
rotting  of  the  sward.  But  if  the  holes  be  made 
through,  the  routs  will  be  fed  wiih  both  fixed  and  pu- 
trid air,  supplied  by  the  fermentation  of  the  grass 
roots  of  the  turf.  In  this  w'ay  I  have  known  great 
crops  raised  on  green  sward  ground,  where  the  soil 
was  a  sandy  loam,  but  mostly  sand."  This  writer, 
and  many  others,  recommend  a  crop  of  potatoes  as 
preparatory  to  that  of  corn.  K.  Phinney,Esq.  has 
been  very  successful  in  raising  corn  on  green  sward, 
and  his  methods  of  culture  are  described,  pages  226, 
2GG,  of  the  current  volume  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

*  With  regard  to  ridge  ploughing,  the  following 
appears  to  ns  to  be  correct.  "When  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  ground  will  |)rove  too  moist  for 
this  crop,  it  will  be  advisable  to  plough  it  into  narrow 
ridges,  and  seed  each  ridge  with  one  or  two  rows,  as 
shall  be  most  convenient.  But  sandy  and  clay  soils 
should  merely  be  turned  over,  in  a  flat  furrow,  and 
not  afterwards  ploughed  so  deep  as  to  break  the  fur- 
row. For  clay,  if  mellowed  too  much,  will  become 
mortar  in  wet  weather  and  bake  in  dry.  and  the  sand 
will  become  too  loose;  to  supjiorl  vegetation." — Me- 
moirs  qfA".  Y.  Bourd  of  Agriciiliitrc,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 
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'  Although  such  shallow  tillage  is  contrary  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  most  cultivators,  it  is  not  with- 
out precedent.  Earl  Stimson,  a  celebrated  agricul- 
turist of  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  raised  very  great 
crops  by  ploughing  but  three  inches  in  depth.  In  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Saratoga  Agricultural 
Society,  [republished  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  v.  p. 
224,  252.]  he  gives  the  details  of  his  mode  of  culture 
for  Indian  corn,  and  other  crops,  and  remarks,  "shallow 
ploughing  and  the  application  of  manure  to  the  sur- 
face, is  contrary  to  the  common  theory,  as  it  is  con- 
tended by  some  writers  that  the  manure  loses  its 
strength  by  evaporation,  when  so  much  exposed  to 
the  sun.  There  may  be  some  loss  by  the  exposure, 
but  not  so  much  as  there  is  by  ploughing  it  in  deep. 
I  should  always  wish,  however,  that  the  manure  after 
being  spread  from  the  wagon,  might  be  immediately 
mi.xed  with  about  one  inch  of  the  surface  either  with 
the  plough  or  harroW  after  rolling, as  the  decomposition 
is  much  quicker  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
soil,  and  in  this  situation  it  becomes  a  better  conduc- 
tor of  the  vegetable  elements  to  the  plant.  Keeping 
the  vegetable  mould  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  I 
have  found  not  only  a  great  preservation  to  the  plant 
against  frost,  heavy  rams  and  severe  droughts,  but 
the  sod  beloiv  absorbs  the  wash  of  the  manure,  and 
thus  prepares  it  well,  when  turned  back,  for  the  next 
crop.  As  our  new  lands  are  much  surer  for,  and  more 
productive  of  crops,  where  the  vegetable  mould  is  all 
on  the  surface,  the  nearer  I  approach  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  cultivating  the  soil,  the  better  I  succeed  in 
raising  crops.  I  have  received  more  benefit  from  three 
loads  of  manure  applied  as  above,  than  from  five  when 
ploughed  in  deep." 

*  In  an  able  essay  on  the  culture  of  Indian  corn,  by 
S.  W.  Poineroy,  republislied  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer, 
that  gentleman  observes,  "I  think  four  stalks  to- 
gether afl'ord  support  to  each  other  against  winds,  and 
are  not  so  apt  to  send  up  suckers  as  when  single,  and 
there  may  be  some  advantage  by  concentrating  the 
manure,  in  forwarding  the  young  plants  during  the 
cold  season,  which  we  frequently  have  in  June." 
Judge  Buel  likewise  says,  "Plant  your  corn  in  hills. 
The  distance  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  seed  and 
strength  of  the  ground,"  S^c.  see  p.  326,  our  current 
volume. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
On  the  Management  of  the  Cow  Pen  and  DtTKG- 

STEAD. 

Dear  Sir,— I  observe  in  yuur  .Agriculturist  for  last 
month,  a  query  over  the  signature  of  "J[  Cotton 
Planter  "  soliciting  information  respecting  "the  most 
profitable  way  of  using  well  rotted  cow-pen  manure, 
which  has  been  laying  in  heaps  a  whole  winter,  for 
cotton  land."  As  this  is  the  season  for  making  man- 
ure with  our  stock,  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
for  its  apjdication  to  the  soil,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  of  your  correspondents  may  communicate  the 
result  of  their  own  experiments,  so  as  to  enable  your 
readers  to  form  more  correct  opinions,  and  consequent- 
ly to  expend  their  time  and  labour  with  greater  cer- 
tainty of  the  desired  success.  Having  been  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  and  making  manure  with  my  cat- 
tle during  the  winter,  and  applying  it  principally  to 
cotton  land  the  ensuing  spring,  I  have  been  induced  to 
state  the  process  I  have  usually  adopted  for  the  last 
seven  years,  which,  although  not  strictly  applicable 
(nor  intended)  for  a  solution  of  the  question  proposed, 
yet  having  derived  some  benefit  from  the  practice  pur- 
sued, myself,  I  feel  desirous  of  submitting  it  for  the 
ctinsideration  of  others.  I  am  aware  that  ft  has  here- 
tofore been  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  application  of  fresh  or  long  man- 
ure to  the  soil,  was  very  uncertain,  and  in  dry  sea- 
sons often  injurious.  ]\iy  own  experience  justifies  a 
diflferent  conclusion,  as,  during  the  time  before  stated, 
I  have,  by  manuring  with  compost  or  cow-pen  man- 
ure, made  with  my  stock  in  the  months  of  November 


to  the  March  following,  inclusive,  (five  months,)  and 
applied  to  cotton  land  in  the  spring,  generally  aver- 
aging 900  to  1000  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre, 
whilst  in  1829  it  produced   1122*  pounds  seed  cotton 
per  acre;  the  last  season  was  indeed  an  exception;  but 
even  then,  although  we  had   in   this  section  of  the 
state  no  rain  for  eleven  weeks,  at  one  time,  and  that 
in   the   nu)nlhs  of  June,  July  and  August,  yet   my 
manured  land  produced  more  seed   cotton   per  acre, 
than  the  same  quantity  of  any  other  uf  the  unmanured 
land  I  planted — from  this  I  infer,  that  i(   the  land  is 
well  prepared,  and  the  manure  sufficiently  covered,  it 
is  not  more  subject  to  be  eflected  by  dry  seasons  than 
unmanured  land.  But  to  proceed — as  I  ccjuceivethat  the 
form  and  situation  of  the  cow-pen  and  dungslead  is  of 
more  importance  than  is  generally  imagined  in  f;rcilita- 
ting  the  making,  and  hastening  the  fermentation  of  the 
manure,  it  may  be  of  use  to  state  that  miiie  is  an  oblong 
square,  200  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  60 
wide  from  east  to  west;  it  is  situated  on  the  southeast 
side  of  a  rising  ground,  the  top  of  which  is  covered 
with  young  spreading  trees;  in  addition  to  which  are 
stables,  corn  and  shuck-houses,  together  with  a  cow- 
house, and  other  buildings,  all  on    the  same  side, 
which  completely  shelters  it  from  the  north  and  west. 
Along  the  lower,  or  cast  side,  is  an   excavation  or 
dungstead  16  feet  wide  and  2*  deep,  and  on  the  outer 
side  is  run  a  post  and  rail  fence  on  the  top  of  a  bank 
of  earth  thrown  up  out  of  the  dungstead  2*  feet  hitrh, 
the  fence  is  between  five  and  six   feet  high;   hence, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  dungstead  to  the  top  of  the  bank 
is  between  four  and  five  feet,  to  which  add  the  height 
of  the  fence,  and  an  idea  can  easily  be  formed  of  the 
favourable  situation  in  which  the  manure  is  placed, 
when  hauled  down  into  the  dungstead  to  promote 
fermentation.      The  upper  side  of  the  dungstead  is 
gradually  sloped  down,  so  as  to  admit  the  carts  or 
wagons  when  loaded  to  ascend  with  ease;  consequent- 
ly the  manure  can  be  loaded  into  the  wagons,  without 
removal,  and  hauled  immediately  into  the  field;  thus 
expediting  the  operation,  which  at  this  busy  season  is 
of  no  little  importance.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  there 
is  an  open  drain  18  or  20  inches  deep,  made  along  the 
upper  side  of  the  pen,  to  convey  or  carry  off  any  water 
that  runs  down  from  the  higher  ground  duriiicr  rainy 
seasons,  thus  only  that  which  falls  on  its  surface  gets 
into  the  pen,  and  after  oozing  gradually  through  the 
dung  and  litter  spread  over  it  into  the  dungstead,  is 
absorbed  by  the  manure,  and  serves  to  hasten  its  de- 
composition.     It  will  be  observed,  that  after  deduct- 
ing the  width  of  the  dungstead  there  is  only  forty  four 
feet  in  breadth  left,  hence  that   is  the  greatest  dis- 
tance necessary  to  have  the  manure  w^hen  sufficiently 
trampled   into  the  dungstead;  this  makes  the  labour 
comparatively  easy,  and  as  this  operation  has  to  be 
repeated  at  least  five  or  six  times  during  the  winter, 
it  is  a  great  saving  of  time,  and,  in  my  opinion,  gives 
a  decided  preference  in  favour  of  the  oblong  over  the 
square  form  of  a  cow-pen,  for  accelerating  the  making 
and  hastening  the  decomposition  of  the  manure;  the 
size  of  the  cow-pen  ought  of  course  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  stock  kept;  mine  is  only  about  thirty 
head;  but  the  better  way  is  not  to  make  it  too  large, 
as,   in  that  case,  the  litter  and  droppings  from  the 
cattle  scattered  over  too  great  an  extent  of  surface,  is 
too  much  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air, 
and   its  strength  exhausted   by   evaporation,  but  on 
this  subject  every  man  can  judge  for  himself. 

Having  sufficiently  described  the  situation  and  form 
of  the  cow-pen,  I  will  next  proceed  to  state  the  time 
I  begin  to  haul  in  materials,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  manure  is  made.  I  generally  commence  to  cart 
and  haul  in  corn  stalks  early  in  November,  and  as  the 
cotton  picking  is  finished  I  pull  up  the  stalks  also, 
and  carry  them  into  the  pen,  spreading  them  over  it 
as  regularly  as  possible;  this,  together  with  leaves 
and  other  vegetable  matter  convenient,  with  the  re- 
fuse of  the  food  given  to  the  cattle,  say  shucks,  oat 
and  wheat  straw,  pea  vines,  &c.  are,  after  being  suf- 
ficiently trampled  by  the  cattle,  and  saturated  with 


the  dung  and  urine,  hauled  down  with  dung  forks  and 
hoes  into  the  dungslead;  the  dung  from  tlie  stables  is 
also  weekly  caned  out  and  spread  over  it,  and  at  limes 
rich  earth  is  carried  and  spread  over  the  whole  mass 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  the  surface  of  the  pen  is 
then  again  covered  as  liefore  with  the  like  materials,  and 
in  due  time  hauled  down  into  the  dungstead,  thus  alter- 
nately bringing  into  the  pen  fresh  materials,  and  after 
being  sufficiently  trampled,  removing  them  in  like 
manner,  to  be  replaced  by  oihers;  always  observing, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  remove  the  manure  into  the 
dungstead  the  next  day  after  rain,  or  as  soon  after  as 
it  can  be  done  with  coinfjrt  or  safety  to  the  health  of 
the  negroes  employed.  Pulling  up  cotton  stalks  I  also 
regulate  m  the  same  manner,  as  a  hand  can  pull  up 
two  acres  immediately  after  rain,  with  more  ease  than 
half  an  acre  a  week  hence;  it  is  also  of  use  to  have 
the  materials  ready  to  spread  over  the  pen  as  soon  as 
the  trampled  manure  is  hauled  into  the  dungstead; 
this  i.s  not  only  a  saving  of  foud  which  would"olher- 
wise  in  part  be  lost,  but  by  having  the  pen  covered 
over  with  stalks  and  other  materials  the  same  day  it 
is  cleared  down,  the  cattle  have  a  comfortable  bed  to 
lay  on,  which  is  no  doubt  very  agreeable  to  their 
feelings  and  conducive  to  their  health. 

I  have  been  induced  to  say  thus  much  respecting 
the  cow-pen  and  dungslead,  from  a  belief  of  their  ad- 
vantages over  any  others  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  in  hastening  the  making  and  fermentation 
of  the  manure. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  my  cattle  have  never  been 
permitted  to  leave  the  cow- pen,  except  fur  the  pur- 
poses of  going  to  water,  since  Christmas  last.  In  a 
future  communication,  I  will  say  a  few  words  respect- 
ing the  cow-house  and  milking  pen,  also  the  calf  and 
sheep's  pen  attached;  and  then  proceed  to  state  the 
usual  mode  in  which  I  prepare  the  land  and  apply  the 
manure  to  the  soil.  But  as  this  is  already  much  too 
long,  I  shall  conclude,  with  an  assurance  of  my  best 
wishes  for  the  more  extensive  circulation  of  your  use- 
ful work,  and  punctual  payment  from  your  numerous 
subscribers.  Respectfully,  yours,  C. 

Georgia,  Western  Circuit,  Feb.  14,  1831. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
POTATOES. 

We  are  convinced,  that  according  to  the  real  value 
of  this  crop  amongst  us,  there  is  none  so  neglected  as 
potatoes.  According  to  the  table  of  nutritive  matter 
contained  in  different  vegetables,  given  by  us  at  page 
20,  we  calculated  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes 
at  12,500  lbs.  Now  every  farmer  knows  that  to  be 
far  below  the  actual  produce  of  an  acre  when  well 
managed,  and  yet  by  the  same  calculation  it  would 
appear  that  one  acre  of  potatoes  afforded  as  much 
nutritive  matter  as  two  acres  of  Indian  corn,  calcu- 
lated at  forty  bushels  per  acre,  or  as  three  acres  of 
wheat  at  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  Thus  the  cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes,  as  far  as  regards  the  support  of  ani- 
mal life,  is  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  Indian 
corn  or  wheat,  as  two  or  three  to  one.  Now  all  these 
crops  are  raised  as  food  either  for  man  or  beast,  and 
the  one  that  will  produce  the  greatest  profit,  of  course 
is  the  one  which  will  be  cultivated  by  economical  far- 
mers.—In  order  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  profit  of 
these  different  crops,  we  must  assume  some  standard 
price  for  the  produce,  allowing  the  rent  of  land  to  be 
the  same,  and  for  the  convenience  of  calculating  we 
will  allow  the  expense  of  raising  each  crop  and  car- 
rying it  to  market  to  be  equal.  We  will  assume  pri- 
ces which  will  correspond  with  the  market  prices  of 
this  village  for  the  last  season,  viz.  potatoes  25  cents, 
corn  50,  and  wheat  one  dollar  per  bushel,  and  the 
rate  of  produce  to  be — wheat  20  bushels,  corn  40 
bushels,  and  potatoes  250  per  acre.  The  amount  of 
each  acre  will  stand  thus: — potatoes  $62.50,  wheat 
jf20,  Indian  corn  $20;  making  the  produce  of  one 
acre  of  potatoes  greater  than  three  acres  of  either  of 
the  other  crops. 
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We  are  aware  that  many  will  say  that  this  calcu- 
latioa  will  only  hold  good  in  the  neighborhood  of 
large  towns;  to  which  we  reply,  that  if  it  is  profita- 
ble to  fatten  hogs  with  corn,  which  most  of  our  far- 
mers do,  then  it  must  be  trebly  so  to  feed  iheni  Hith 
potatoes,  and  the  pork  can  be  carried  to  market  at  the 
same  price.  Again,  it  may  be  said  that  wheat,  when 
raised  and  thrashed  out,  is  ready  for  market.  This 
we  grant;  but  calculate  this  is  generally  fifteen  montlis 
after  the  crop  was  sown,  and  eighteen  months  alter 
the  preparatory  labor  for  the  crop  was  commenced, 
and  of  course  the  land  for  wheat  can  only  produce  a 
crop  once  in  two  years,  whereas  for  corn  or  potatoes 
one  crop  can  be  produced  annually.  As  for  tlie  situa- 
tion in  which  land  is  left  after  taking  either  of  tlie 
three  crops  from  it,  no  one  will  hesitate  to  pronounce 
in  favor  of  that  which  produced  the  potatoes.  Much 
has  been  said  in  favor  of  turnip  husbandry,  but  as  we 
are  convinced  that  one  acre  of  potatoes  is  equal  to  ten 
acres  of  turnips,  we  shall  never  trouble  our  readers 
much  with  that  subject,  unless  it  is  for  raising  them 
for  the  table. 

We  are  not  able  to  inform  our  readers  at  what  pre- 
cise time  potatoes  were  introduced  into  the  gardens 
in  what  is  now  the  United  States,  but  the  following 
extract  from  Lewis'  History  of  Lynn  will  give  per- 
haps as  correct  ideas  as  to  the  time  and  size  of  the 
tubers  at  the  time  mentioned,  as  any  thing  that  can 
be  found  on  the  subject:— 

"About  the  year  17  13,  potatoes  were  first  introduc- 
ed into  Lynn.  A  man  received  two  or  three,  which 
he  planted;  and  when  he  gathered  the  produce  a  tew 
of  them  were  roasted  and  eaten  merely  for  curiosity; 
the  rest  were  put  into  the  shell  of  a  gourd,  and  hung 
up  in  the  cellar.  The  next  year  he  planted  them  all, 
and  had  enough  to  fill  a  two  bushel  basket.  He 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  so  many,  and  gave  some 
of  them  to  his  neighbors.  Soon  after,  one  of  them 
said  to  him — 'well,  I  have  found  that  potatoes  are 
good  for  something.  1  had  some  of  them  boiled,  and 
ate  them  with  fish,  and  they  relished  very  well.'  It 
was  several  years  after  this  before  potatoes  came  into 
general  use,  and  then  only  in  small  quantities." 

Dr.  Belknap,  in  his  Histoi-y  of  jYew  Hampshire,. 
states  that  the  first  potatoes  ever  raised  in  New  Eng- 
land, grew  in  the  garden  of  Nathaniel  Walker, 
of  Andover,  in  17 IS).  From  the  agreement  of  these 
records,  we  may  suppose  that  that  was  about  the 
time  of  their  introduction,  and  they  are  described  by 
all  as  being  very  small — agreeing  with  Lewis'  ac- 
count that  the  produce  of  several  might  be  put  in  a 
gourd  shell.  Kvery  person  of  observation  has  no- 
ticed the  great  improvements  that  have  been  made 
■with  this  valuable  root  within  a  few  years,  both  in  size 
and  quality;  and  we  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
tliese  improvements  may  not  be  cojitinued,  if  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  the  introduction  of  new  kinds 
from  seed.  The  idea  that  potatoes  run  out  ur  die  by 
old  au-e,  we  conceive  to  be  incorrect,  as  we  attribute 
the  dTsappearance  of  old  varieties  to  the  introduction 
of  new  and  improved  ones;  and  the  theory  that  the 
tubers  will  become  mixed  by  being  planted  together 
ill  hills,  is  equally  unfounded,  as  it  is  only  by  the 
mixture  of  the  fanna  or  pollen  of  the  blossoms  that 
new  varieties  are  produced. 

The  best  method  of  planting  potatoes  for  field  cul- 
ture is  in  drills,  as  the  produce  will  be  from  one 
quarter  to  one  third  greater  than  when  planted  in 
hills,  and  the  expense  of  cultivating  is  not  increased; 
in  short,  we  think  it  does  not  require  as  much  labor 
for  planting  and  hoeing  an  acre  in  drills  as  when 
they  are  in  hills,  as  the  trenching  and  covering  may 
bo  done  with  a  plough,  when  the  ground  is  mellow,  as 
perfectly  as  by  hand.  After  the  ground  has  been 
planted  sufllcient  time  for  the  sprouts  of  the  potatoes 
to  have  nearly  reached  tlie  top  of  the  soil,  they 
should  be  harrowed  with  a  liglut  harrow  lengthwise 
of  the  rows  or  drills;  this  will  loosen  the  top  of  the 
soil  and  kill  all  the  weeds  as  eflectually  as  hand  hoe- 
ing, and  a  man   with  a  pair  of  horses  may  dress  out 


ten  acres  in  one  day — after  which  one  dressing  with 
a  plough  will  be  all  that  is  required.  But  where 
land  is  full  of  sods  and  grass,  we  would  recommend 
planting  in  drills  and  allowing  them  to  remain  un- 
hoed  until  the  tops  are  at  least  six  inches  high,  then 
turn  in  sheep  and  allow  them  to  remain  until  they 
have  eaten  all  the  grass  and  weeds  close,  which  they 
will  do  before  they  feed  upon  the  potato  tops;  after 
which  they  should  be  well  hilled  up  with  the  plough, 
and  the  hoeing  is  completed.  By  either  of  the  above 
methods  of  cultivation,  an  acre  of  potatoes  can  be 
raised  with  less  labor  than  an  acre  of  corn. 

Jn  selecting  varieties  of  potatoes  for  cultivation,  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to 
be  applied.  If  they  are  designed  for  market  or  for 
family  use,  the  quality  should  be  considered  of  greater 
consequence  than  the  quantity;  but  when  they  are 
fur  feeding  of  stock,  quantity  enters  largely  into  the 
calculation.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  varieties  cultivated  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try, with  their  common  or  local  names,  and  their 
qualities  which  recommend  them.  First,  we  will 
select  a  few  kinds  for  the  table,  omitting  some  of  the 
early  frame  potatoes,  which  we  consider  rather  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity  than  profit,  as  we  consider  old  po- 
tatoes well  kept  superior  to  any  of  the  small  early 
ones  we  have  ever  seen,  as  they  are  generally  watery 
and  insipid. 

The  Mercer  Potato. — This  is  one  of  our  best  po- 
tatoes for  family  use.  It  was  first  produced  by  a  Mr. 
Gilkey,  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  rather 
long  and  flat  in  shape,  with  many  eyes.  Its  color  is 
white,  tinged  with  a  pale  purple  on  the  lip  end,  from 
which  circumstance  it  has  been  called  by  some  the 
blue  nose.  When  cut  in  two,  a  circle  of  the  same 
color  of  the  lip  end  is  discovered  round  the  centre. 
It  produces  very  well,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble kinds  for  the  supply  of  the  kitchen  during  the 
spring  months.  When  boiled,  it  is  white  and  mealy 
and  of  excellent  flavor.  It  has  been  called  by  seve- 
ral names,  as  the  Nephannocks,  Moshannocks,  Blue 
Noses,  and  Chenango— all  meaning  the  same  potato. 
3'/te  Pink-Eye. — This  is  a  potato  which  was  lately 
introduced  into  this  country  from  Ireland.  In  shape 
it  somewhat  resembles  the  Mercer,  but  not  quite  as 
long — perhaps  might  be  called  kidney  shaped.  It  has 
but  few  eyes,  which  are  not  deep,  but  are  surrounded 
with  a  delicate  pink  color.  They  are  very  smooth 
on  the  skin,  and  are  liked  by  the  cooks  as  being  easy 
to  clean.  In  this  section  they  produce  tolerably  well, 
and  arrive  at  double  the  size  they  do  in  Ireland,  but 
we  do  not  think  Ihem  so  fine  in  quality  as  in  that 
country,  but  they  are  certainly  a  first  rate  potato 
here. 

The  Suit  St.  Marie,  or  Black  Kidney. — These  are 
local  names  given  to  a  middle  sized  potato,  recently 
introduced  into  this  section  of  country  from  the  place 
after  which  we  have  named  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  potatoes  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In 
shape  it  is  a  flattened  cone,  with  very  hw  eyes,  which 
are  small  and  but  little  indented;  the  skin,  which  is 
a  dark  purple,  becomes  considerably  checked  and 
routih,  from  which  circumstance  we  have  been  led  to 
conclude  that  it  is  the  same  one  cultivated  near  Boston, 
called  there  the  Black  lliisty  Coat.  It  produces  well, 
the  vines  continuing  green  until  killed  by  frost.  Hav- 
ing cultivated  more  than  thirty  kinds  of  potatoes,  we 
recommend  the  three  above  as  being  the  best  assort- 
ment for  the  table  that  is  grown  in  our  country.  For 
leeding  to  stuck,  we  would  recommend  the  orange 
potato,  which  is  so  generally  known  that  it  needs  no 
description,  and  the  large  round  flesh-colored,  which 
hears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  former  exce|)t  in  co- 
lor.— They  are  both  early  potatoes,  and  we  think  will 
produce  more  than  any  other  kinds  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Either  of  these  two  kinds  can  be 
taken  otf  the  ground  in  sufficient  season  to  follow 
them  with  a  crop  of  wheat.  They  are  both  very 
good  early  potatoes  for  Iho  table,  but  are  apt  to  be- 
come hollow  at  iho  centre  when  kept  late. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

Account  of  the  Mode  of  Culture  pursued  in 

cultivating   Corn  and   Peas. — By  St.  John's 

Colleton. 

Mr.  Editor, — Some  time  ago  I  promised  to  giva 
you  an  account  of  my  method  of  making  corn.  The 
land  on  which  I  plant,  is  of  a  thin, or  rather  loose  soil, 
and  in  the  common  and  old  way  of  planting  corn,  five 
feet  apart,  or  five  feet  square,  on  my  land,  could  not 
possibly  average  me  over  twelve  bushels  per  acre. 
But  for  the  last  four  years  I  have  twenty-three  beds 
in  the  task,  or  quarter  acre,  and  plant  on  the  beds, 
from  hill  to  hill,  three  feet  apart,  leaving  two  stalks 
of  corn  in  each  hill,  and  my  corn  crops  have  averaged 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-lvv'o  bushels  per  acre.  I  have 
never  been  enabled  any  one  year  to  manure  all  of  my 
corn,  indeed  but  a  small  part.  In  1828  we  had  a  most 
trying  season  for  early  corn,  for  tli^  weather  was  dry 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  much  more  so  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  withal,  my  corn  never  "fired"  within;  I 
shall  distinctly  state,  that  only  about  fifteen  feet  all 
around  the  field  of  corn  did  "fire."  I  was  present  all 
the  time,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  every 
day  until  the  fourth  day  of  July,  when  I  left  for  my 
summer  residence.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
the  corn  was  in  tassel  from  the  9th  day  of  June  until 
the  1st  day  of  July  before  we  had  rain,  which  even- 
tually saved  it.  But  I  have  digressed  a  little,  and 
should  have  said  a  little  before,  that  I  could  never  ac- 
count for  the  corn  not  "firing"  within,  unless  it  was 
that  the  sun  never  shone  on  the  earth,  and  that  the 
earth  was  always  shaded  by  the  closeness  of  the  corn. 
I  have  tried  the  distance  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  two 
feet  apart,  and  leaving  a  single  stalk  in  a  hill,  but 
never  have  had  so  good  an  average  of  corn,  as  when  I 
plant  three  feet  and  leave  two  stalks.  The  last  year 
a  neighbour  of  mine  planted  ten  acres,  (I  understood 
him  to  say,)  of  swamp  land  agreeably  to  my  method, 
and  when  the  corn  was  harvested  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  made  from  it  upwards  of  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Thus  was  he  so  pleased  with  my  method, 
that  he  said  he  would  never  again  plant  corn  in  any 
other  way.  Another,  and  an  adjoining  neighbour,  who 
plants  largely,  planted  part  of  his  crop  agreeably  to 
my  method,  said  to  several  of  his  neighbours,  that  he 
would  have  to  build  an  additional  house  to  put  liis 
corn  in,  for  that  he  had  never  before  made  so  much. 
On  the  subject  of  peas  (cow  peas,)  I  can  only  in- 
form you,  that  for  the  last  five  years  I  have  always 
made  an  abundance  from  being  planted  in  among  the 
corn.  Previously,  or  for  six  years  before,  I  could  not 
succeed  in  making  peas  from  the  corn  field,  by  plant- 
ing in  hills.  Some  years  I  scarcely  made  more  than 
seed  for  another  year;  but  since  I  have  adopted  the 
latter  method  of  drilling  them  just  under  the  roots  of 
the  corn,  and  on  the  side  (east  side,)  of  the  bed,  I 
never  have  failed  in  making  large  crops.  My  time 
for  planting  depends  on  the  advance  of  the  season — if 
the  season  is  early,  I  plant  from  the  '25th  to  the  30th 
of  June,  and  if  the  season  be  not  so  early,  I  plant  be- 
tween the  1st  and  lOthof  July. 

Ilespectfully,  yours, 

Febrvory  9.  18  JI.  St.  John's  Colletoic. 


PHESFRVING  GRAIN. 

A  discovery  of  considerable  importance  has  been 
announced,  with  regard  to  preserving  grain.  To  pre- 
serve rye,  and  secure  it  from  insects  and  rats,  noth- 
ing more  is  necessary  than  not  to  fan  it  after  it  is 
threshed,  and  to  stow  it  in  the  granaries  mixed  with 
the  chaft".  In  this  state  it  has  been  kept  more  than 
three  years,  without  cxjieriencing  the  smallest  allcri- 
tion,  and  even  without  the  necessity  of  being  turned 
to  preserve  it  from  humidity  and  fermentation.  The 
experiment  has  not  yet  been  made  with  wheat  and 
other  kinds  of  grain,  and  they  may  probably  be  pre- 
served in  chaff  with  equal  advantage. 

[United  States  ^griculturitl. 
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HERBEMONT'S  MADEIRA. 

Mr.  Smith:  Columbia,  S.  C.  May  27,  1831. 

Dear  Sir,— In  No.  9  of  ihe  current  volume  of  the 
American  Farmer,  noticing  the  grape  seed  i  sent  you 
for  distribution,  I  observe  witii  regret  tliat  you  give 
me  credit  for  having  originated  from  seed  the  valuable 
grape,  designated  "Herbemonl's  Madeira."  This 
error,  altliough  not  of  much  consequence,  ought  to  be 
corrected.  A  man  ought  to  be  satisfied  vv'ith  his  due, 
fortunate  if  he  gets  it,  and  I  ask  no  more.  I  found 
this  grape  cultivated  here  in  gardens  vphcn  I  first  came 
to  this  place.  I  believe  it  was  called  "Madeira 
grape."  It  is  the  same  known  in  Georgia  by  the 
name  of  "Warren  and  Warrington  grape."  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  it  back  to  its  origin,  though  for 
a  long  time  I  was  inclined  to  think  it  came  from  Ma- 
deira. Having  received  it  several  times  as  a  native 
grape,  and  some  other  reasons  not  necessary  to  be  de- 
tailed here,  induce  me  to  believe  it  one  of  the  many 
valuable  plants  brought  to  cultivation  from  our  native 
forests.  Nu  later  than  yesterday  I  was  inlbrmed  by 
a  very  respectable  and  intelligent  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  that  it  was  believed  in  that  state  to  be  a  na- 
tive, he  thought  of  North  Carolina.  A  gentleman 
who  resides  a  few  miles  from  this  place  gave  me  last 
year  cuttings  of  a  vine  which  he  found  on  his  plan- 
tation where  he  does  not  suppose  it  can  have  been 
planted,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  very  same  grape.  I 
am  not  yet,  however,  fully  satisfied  on  this  subject, 
because  1  also  got  it  from  a  gentleman  who  called  it  a 
"Spanish  grape,"  though  it  is  possible  or  even  proba- 
ble that  in  this  he  is  mistaken.  If  any  of  your  nu- 
merous readers  can  throw  any  light  on  this  subject, 
many  of  yuur  subscribers,  as  well  as  myself  will  be 
much  gratified  to  know  the  origin  of  a  plant  that  bids 
fair  to  be  a  source  of  wealth  and  enjoyment  in  this 
country. 

1  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  said  any  thing  which 
could  have  led  to  the  belief  that  I  had  raised  this 
grape  from  the  seed.  I  have  sown  seeds  of  it,  and  I 
shall  probably  know  the  result  next  year.  As  to  its 
being  called  by  my  name,  I  really  do  not  know  who 
named  it  thus  first.  I  have  taken  great  pains  (and 
expense)  to  propagate  it  and  e.xtend  its  cultivation  by 
sending  it  into  various  parts  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  many  persons  in  writing  to  me  designated  it  by 
my  name,  probably  only  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
numberless  grapes  called  "Madeira"  every  where 
throughout  this  country. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  dear  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  N.  Herbemont. 


(From  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  April.) 

SIR  HENRY  STEUART'S  THEORY  OF 
TRANSPLANTATIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  93.) 
Sir  Henry,  after  stating  many  facts  and  reasoninos, 
observes,  that  the  only  rational  theory  of  the  removal 
of  large  trees  consists  in  prospectively  maintaining 
the  same  harmony  between  the  e.\isting  powers  of  the 
tree,  and  the  exigencies  of  its  new  situation,  as  had 
previously  subsisted  between  its  relative  properties 
and  the  circumstances  of  its  former  site.  This  is  the 
only  rule  founded  on  the  principles  of  vegetation  that 
can  apply  to  all  circumstances  and  all  situations.  In 
illustration  of  this  rule.  Sir  Henry  enters  into  the 
following  interesting  and  beautiful  details: — 

"Let  us  have  recourse  to  ancient  forests  and  wood- 
lands, or  to  parks  long  since  planted,  in  which  the 
hand  of  man  has  either  never  interfered,  or  where 
the  vestiges  of  his  interference  have  been  lornr  obliter- 
ated. Here  we  shall  find  trees  in  every  variety  of 
situation, but  endued  with  properties  of  the  most  oppo- 
site sort.  Yet  all  grow,  with  relative  luxuriance, 
under   the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 


Of  trees  in  the  interior  of  woods,  setting  aside  all 
technical  or  phytological  distinctions,  the  following 
are  found  to  be  the  general  characteristics:  stems  up- 
right and  stately;  bark  glossy  and  beautiful;  tops 
small,  and  thinly  provided  with  branches;  with  roots, 
in  the  same  way,  spare  and  scanty,  but  in  due  propor- 
tion to  the  tops.  In  open  exposures,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  The  character- 
istics of  these  are  the  following;  stems  stout  and  short; 
bark  thick  and  coarse;  tops  extensive  and  spreading; 
branches  often  reaching  to  the  ground;  with  roots  ex- 
tensive like  the  tops,  and  throwing  themselves  out  on 
every  side.  What,  then,  are  we  to  conclude,  from 
these  remarkable  discrepancies  between  trees  of  the 
same  species,  although  in  difterent  situations,  but  that 
nature,  which  orders  nothing  in  vain,  has  bestowed 
these  properties  fur  wise  pur])0ses,  and  that  they  are 
the  best  calculated,  respectively,  to  realize,  in  those 
trees,  as  great  a  complement  of  life,  as  their  respec- 
tive circumstances  will  admit.'' 

"This  conclusion  naturally  leads  us  to  a  closer  at- 
tention to  the  progress  of  wood,  than  is  usually  be- 
stowed upon  it.  In  infancy,  that  is,  in  the  seed-bed, 
or  nursery-ground,  we  find,  that  all  plants  of  the  same 
sort  are  alike,  or  nearly  so.  But,  in  a  year,  and,  still 
more,  in  many  years,  when  they  go  out  to  form  plan- 
tations, they  experience  a  great  diversity  of  treatment, 
and  are  placed  in  soil  of  various  qualities,  and  in  vari- 
ous degrees  of  exposure.  To  these  vicissitudes  the 
plastic  powers  of  plants,  in  process  of  time,  accommo- 
date themselves;  so  that  in  point  of  form,  character, 
and  properties  of  every  sort,  they  must  essentially 
vary  from  one  another,  and  acquire  the  properties, 
most  suitable  to  such  soils  and  situations.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  that,  to  establish  any  just  analogy  be- 
tween the  transplanting  of  young  trees,  and  the  trans- 
planting of  old,  is  utterly  impossible;  because  the 
circumstances  in  both  cases  being  changed,  the  subjects 
under  their  influence  change  in  consequence. 

"In  considering  the  characteristics  of  trees  above 
mentioned,  we  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  every 
production  of  nature  is  an  end  to  itself,  and  that  every 
part  of  it  is,  at  once,  end  and  mean.  Of  trees  in  open 
exjjosures  we  find,  that  their  peculiar  properties  con- 
tribute, in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  their  health  and 
prosperity.  In  the  first  place,  their  shortness  and 
greater  girth  of  stem,  in  contradiction  to  others  in  the 
interior  of  woods,  are  obviously  intended  to  give,  to 
the  former,  greater  strength  to  resist  the  wind,  and  a 
shorter  lever  to  act  upon  the  roots.  Secondly,  their 
larger  heads  with  spreading  branches,  in  consequence 
of  the  free  access  of  light,  are  formed  as  plainly  for 
the  nourishment,  as  well  as  the  balancing  of  so  large 
a  trunk,  and  also  for  furnishing  a  cover,  to  shield  it 
from  the  elements.  Thirdly, their  superior  thickness 
and  induration  of  bark,  is,  in  like  inanner,  bestowed 
for  the  protection  of  the  sap  vessels,  that  lie  immedi- 
ately under  it,  and  which,  without  such  defence  from 
cold,  could  not  perform  their  luncliuns.  Fourthlj', 
their  great  number  and  variety  of  roots  are  for  the 
double  purpose  of  nourishment  and  strength;  nourish- 
ment to  support  a  mass  of  such  magnitude,  and 
strength  to  contend  with  the  fury  of  the  blast. 
Such  are  the  obvious  purposes,  for  which  these  un- 
varying characteristics  of  trees  in  open  exposures  are 
conferred  upon  them.  Nor  are  they  conferred  e(jually 
and  indiscriminately  on  all  trees  so  situated.  They 
seem,  by  the  economy  of  nature,  to  be  peculiar  tnlap- 
talions  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  eacli  in- 
dividual, unifwmly  bestowed  in  the  ratio  of  exposure, 
greater,  where  that  is  more  conspicuous,  and  uniform- 
ly decreasing,  as  it  becomes  less. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  the  interior  of  woods,  a 
universal  tendency,  for  the  reasons  already  staled,  is 
observable  in  trees,  to  rise  to  the  light,  to  attain 
greater  altitude,  to  form  far  smaller  heads,  and  taller, 
slenderer,  and  more  elegant  stems.  Here  is  found  a 
milder  and  more  genial  climale;  in  wliich,  by  means 
of  the  calm  generated  by  shelter,  vegetation  is  not 
checked  by  cold,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  undisturbed 


by  the  eternal  impediment  of  wind;  and  nature  has 
no  need,  as  in  the  case  of  exposures,  to  generate 
provisions  necessary  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  evapora- 
tion, as  has  been  above  observed,  or  to  endue  each  in- 
dividual tree  with  distinct  and  appropriate  means  of 
defence  against  the  elements.  In  this  situation,  the 
branches,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  roots,  are  much 
less  extensive  and  numerous,  than  in  the  former  in- 
stance, and  the  bark  of  a  thinner  and  finer  quality;  all 
plainly  indicating,  that  the  trees  so  situated  do  not  re- 
quire the  same  external  protection.  It  is  like  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  seed-bed,  or  the  nursery;  but 
where  the  roots  have  freedom  to  expand  without  in- 
terruption, and  the  leaves  to  prepare  the  sap,  without 
being  vexed  by  the  winds.  In  fact  so  extraordinary 
is  the  difference  between  trees  of  the  same  species, 
placed  in  the  one  situation,  and  in  the  other,  that  there 
is  no  visible  mark  of  resemblance  between  them,  ex- 
cepting the  leaves.  We  may,  however,  perceive, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  tops  gain  tlie  summit  of  the  wood, 
their  branches  are  shortened  towards  that  quarter,  and 
both  branches  and  spray  are  more  thickly  thrown  out, 
to  supply  a  defence  against  the  storm.  Further,  we 
find,  that  the  outside  rows,  partaking,  in  some  mea- 
sure, of  the  situation  of  trees  in  exposures,  obtain,  in 
a  proportional  degree,  the  provisions  adapted  to  such 
a  situation,  and,  by  consequence,  a  corresponding  corf- 
forinalion  and  external  character.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, we  may  observe,  that,  if  a  tree  of  some  size, 
which,  in  consequence  of  exposure,  has  acquired  all 
the  properties  already  noticed,  as  adapted  to  that  situa- 
tion, be  transferred  to  the  interior  of  the  wood,  it  will, 
in  a  few  years,  lay  aside  those  properties,  and  assume 
all  the  others  which  have  been  described,  as  peculiai- 
ly  adapted  to  its  new  circumstances.  Thus,  the  law 
of  nature  seems  to  be,  that  shelter  and  exposure,  that 
is,  heat  and  cold,  have  the  power  alike  of  diminishing 
or  increasing,  of  bestowing-or  taking  away,  what  may 
be  called  the  protecting  properties." 

From  these  and  other  facts,  it  appears  that  there 
are  certain  distinct  qualities  or  properties  in  trees,  (for 
the  sake  of  practice,  called  by  Sir  Henry  protecting 
properties,)  which  are  conferred  on  them  by  nature, 
and  which  render  them  fit  fur  resisting  the  influence 
of  the  elements  in  exposed  situations;  and  that  there 
are  certain  other  properties,  termed  the  non  protect- 
ing, which  render  them  unfit. 

Sir  Henry's  first  experiments,  made  many  years 
ago,  were  on  subjects  taken  from  plantations  where 
the  trees  grew  close  together,  and  were  therefore 
straight  and  tall,  without  many  lateral  branches. 
They  failed  in  a  few  years  almost  entirely— grew 
sick,  withered  away,  and  died.  He  next  tried  trees 
standing  in  open  glades,  or  grovewood,  which  had 
been  thinned  out  to  wider  distances,  in  hedge-rows 
and  the  like,  where  the  sun  and  air  had  free  admis- 
sion.    But  hear  Sir  Henry  himself. 

"The  trees  in  general,  here  exceeded  twenty  feet 
height. — 'I'heir  stems  were  stouter  than  those  used  in 
my  first  experiments.  Their  baik  had  none  of  the 
fine  and  glossy  surface  belonging  to  that  of  the  others. 
Their  heads  were  beginning  to  assume  a  more  spread- 
ing form,  and  were  tolerably  well  balanced.  The 
roots,  in  some,  were  numerous,  but,  in  others,  scraggy 
and  straggling,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  previ- 
ous rooting-ground,  and  the  degree  of  exposure,  in 
which  they  had  stood. 

"The  plants  from  the  hedge  rows,  of  course,  ex- 
ceeded all  the  others  in  the  possession  of  those  proper- 
ties which  I  began  to  suspect  were  most  essential;  and 
they  would  have  been  the  best  subjects  of  any,  had 
not  their  roots  grown  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  mound  of  earth  on  which  the 
hedge  had  been  planted.  But  the  tops  of  the  whole 
I  now  resolved  to  leave  entire  and  untouched,  not- 
withstanding the  universality  of  the  lopping  practice, 
and  confident  opinion  entertained,  that  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  success. 

"At  this  early  period  I  possessed  little  skill  in  the 
business  of  prep.aring  or  taking  up  the  trees.     I  had 
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no  implements  beyund  cuiiimon  spades  and  shuvels  tor 
the  latter  purpose;  neither  had  I  any  proper  machine- 
ry for  safe  and  speedy  transportation.  A  number  ot 
men,  however,  being  set  to  work,  sledges,  trundles, 
carts,  and  even  wheelbarrows  were  pressed  into  the 
service;  by  which  methuds  a  few  were  removed  with 
difficulty,  and  at  a  considerable  expense. 

"Some  years  after  this  I  tried  other  subjects  Iroin 
forest  glades,  or  open  spaces  in  the  interior  oi  woods, 
where  the  trees  were  much  taller  and  handsomer. 
Their  disposition  having  been  pretty  open,  and  the 
liD-htness  of  the  soil  affording  good  rooting  ground, 
their  roots  and  fibres  had  struck  more  abundantly 
than  in  the  other  subjects  just  now  mentioned.  Iheir 
bark  likewise  appeared  more  sound  and  healthy,  and 
free  from  the  coarse  and  rugged  surface  which  was 
remarkable  in  the  hedge-row  plants.  For  these  rea- 
sons they  were  the  subjects  from  which  I  anticipated 
the  most  certain  success.  This  took  place  more  than 
thirty  years  ago. 

"It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  in  these  rude  at- 
tempts many  deaths  occurred,  and  that  a  small  num- 
ber only  out'lived  the  operation;  but  the  lessons  which 
were  derived  from  them,  after  standing  on  the  open 
ground  for  four  or  five  years,  were  very  instructive. 
I  shall  inost  probably  surprise  the  young  planter,  (as, 
indeed  I  was  surprised  myself,)  by  stating,  that  tho^e 
which  I  tlien  found  to  succeed  the  best,  were  not 
what  had  shown  the  most  numerous  roots,  as  was 
conjectured,  but  what  had  acquired  the  thickest  and 
coarsest  coat  of  bark,  and  possessed  the  stoutest  stems, 
if  accompanied  with  branches  and  spray  pretty  thick- 
ly set.  In  the  second  jilace  only  came  the  plants  from 
woody  glades  of  which  the  roots  were  so  promising, 
and  seemed  to  cooler  on  tliem  so  great  a  superiority. 
In  other  words,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  success  ot 
the  trees,  their  new  situation  and  soil  being  equal, 
was  in  the  ratio  of  Ihtir  previous  exposure,  and  their 
consequent  power  ot  protecting  the  sap-vessels;  which 
ponrer  seemed  always  commensurate  to  exposure." 

Sir  Henry  found  that  it  might  be  safely  assumed 
as  a  rule,  that  the  success  of  the  planter  in  this  art 
would  be  in  the  actual  pruporlion  in  which  his  sub- 
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jects  possessed,  1st,  Thickness  and  induration 
bark — Jndly,  Stoutness  and  girth  of  stem — 3dly, 
NunierousiiL'SS  of  roots  and  fibres — and  4thly,  Extent, 
balance,  and  closeness  of  branches;  on  all  of  which  he 
expatiates  with  great  animation,  and  complete  know- 
edge  of  the  subject;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  fol- 
ovv°him  into  su  many  interesting  and  instructive  de- 
tails. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  Sir  Henry's  object  to  show  the 
importance  cif  four   main  properties  or  prerequisites 
which  trees  should  possess,  to  render  them  fit  for  re- 
moval to  exposed  situations.     T!ie  principle  adopted 
for  a  new  tlieory  u(  the  art,  is  therefore  founded  on 
the  laws  of  vegetation,  and  the  researches  of  the  most 
eminent  phytoiogists.      It  overthrows,  at  once,  the 
Mutilating  System;  and,  in  opposition  to  that,  may 
be  called  the  Pheseuva  iive.      The  fuUowing  ani- 
mated and  eliiquent,  yet  we  veriiy   believe  not  over- 
drawn comparison  cf  tlie  two  systems,  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  and  pleasure  by  all  lovers  of  trees: 
"We  will  suppose  that  a  planter,  according  to  the 
mutilating  inctbud,  is  to  rcmuve,  to  an  exposed  situa- 
tion, a  tree  eiirlit  and  twenty  or  thirty  foot  high,  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  girth,  (or  t'lpurteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter,) at  a  foot  from  the  ground.      We   will   suppose 
further,  that  it  displays  the   most  perfect  symmetry 
of  form,  having  an   expansion  of-  top  fr(im  five  and 
twenty  to  eight  and    twenty   feet,  with    boughs   de- 
scending to  within   three  or  four  feet  of  the  gKjund. 
Such  a  tree  we  may  cmisidcr  as  a  very  handsome  sub- 
ject, and  such  as  has  I'rcqoontly  been  removed  at  this 
place. 

"Having  iireparr.d  tlie  roots  according  to  Lord  ritz- 
harding's  inelhud,  three  or  four  years  before,  and 
taken  ihcin  up  as  well  as  he  can,  perha|)S  seven  tect 
out  from  the  stem,  (which,  according  to  Marshall,  is 
well  rooted  for  its  height,)  we  will  .suppose  that  this 


planter  then  proceeds  to  lighten  and  lop  the  top,  in 
Older  to  reduce  it,  as  the  same  intelligent  writer  re- 
commends, 'to  the  ability  of  the   roots.'      We  will, 
moreover,  take  it  for  granted  that  he  deals  mercifully 
with  this  beautiful  tree,  and  cuts  away  only  a  half  or 
a  third  part  of  its  boughs,  and  thus  transfers  it  to  its 
new  situation.     Under  these  circumstances,  we  may 
presume   that  some  props  or  fastenings,  whether  ot 
wood  or  cordage,  may  be  requisite,  especially  about 
the  equinox,  to  preserve  the  tree  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion.    Now,  wall  not  all  the  evils  ascribed  by  Miller 
to  the  mutilating  system,  independently  altogether  of 
picturesque  considerations,  begm  to  assail  it?  Having 
the  roots  and  top  (which  are  both  conservative  organs,) 
curtailed  and  injured  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
supply,  not  less  than  the   preparation  of  the  sap,  is 
completely   impeded.      From    the   obvious   want  of 
leaves  sufficient  to  elaborate   the  sap,   and    the   as 
striking  want  of  branches  to  communicate  nourish- 
ment   to  the  stem,  and  ultimately   to  the  roots,  the 
whole  tree,  in  most  instances,  becomes  stunted  and 
paialyzed.      Pale   and    yellowish    lints   supply    the 
place  of  a  deep  and  healthful  verdure  of  foliage,  and 
the  larger  boughs,  as  well  as  the  light  spray,  gradu- 
ally decay  and  drop  oft'.    Even  in  cases  which  are  the 
most  eminently  successful,  and  where  the  tree  fortu- 
nately escapes  these  mischances,  ten  years  at  least,  as 
I  conceive  it,  in  the  best  E^nglish  climates,  and  fifteen 
and  twenty   years  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in 
Scotland,  are  scarcely  suflicient  to  replace  the  ampu- 
tations with  fresh  wood,  and  to  restore  the  tree  to  its 
natural  health  and  strength. 

"Whatj  we  may  ask,  have  now  become  of  its  fine 
symmetry  of  form,  its  characteristic  and  ample  top, 
'lis  happy  surface  (as  Gilpin  expresses  it,)  for  catch- 
ing great  masses  of  light?'  What  also  has  become 
of  the  fair  promise  which  before  removal  it  held  out, 
of  enduring  vigor,  and  of  sound  and  healthy  wood? 
All  these  are  gone,  as  Miller  truly  slates;  all  are  ut- 
terly annihilated  by  the  rude  assaults  of  the  axe, 
which  has  left  no  remaining  trace  of  their  existence! 
The  most  prominent  and  characteristic  features  of 
the  species,  which  mainly  reside  in  the  top,  have  dis- 
appeared also  by  the  same  process:  for,  even  when 
such  trees  do  succeed,  and  acquire  the  formal  and 
huslilike  head,  common  to  all  thai  are  removed  after 
the  mutilating  muthod,  'it  is  seldom,'  as  Pontey  ob- 
serves, -that  they  harmonize  with  any  thing  about 
them.'  On  comparing  them  with  plants  raised  from 
the  nursery,  or  the  seed,  we  perceive  but  a  small 
saving  of  time  in  favor  of  this  system:  >et  it  is  time 
saved,  with  the  sacrifice  of  such  advantages,  as  to 
render  it  any  thing  but  desirable  to  the  planter  of 
taste. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  will  suppose  the  same 
planter  to  transler  a  tree  of  a  similar  description  and 
dimensions,  to  a  situation  of  similar  exposure,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  preservative  method.  'J'his  tree,  being 
a  subject  of  uncommon  beauty,  as  above  described, 
and  having  a  head  of  more  than  five-and-twenty  feet 
broad,  strong  roots,  of  Iburteen  and  fifteen  feel  of  a 
side  (instead  of  seven)  are  taken  up  with  it,. together 
with  abundance  of  the  minutest  fibres,  after  a  pecu- 
liar method,  to  be  explained  in  the  sequel.  Instead 
of  lopping  and  defacing  the  top  and  side  branches,  the 
whole  are  left  untoucJuid,  and  their  fine  symmetry  is 
preserved  entire.  Transportation  of  the  tree  to  its 
destined  site  then  follows;  where,  after  being  replant- 
ed according  to  a  similar  method,  productive  of  sta- 
bility in  an  extraordinary  degree,  it  is  found  capable 
of  resisting  the  wind,  on  the  simplest  principles, 
namely,  the  peculiar  length  and  distribution  ol  the 
roots,  and  the  balance  of  an  extensive  top,  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  lilow. 

"Doriiig  the  first  spring,  when  the  sap  begins  to 
flow  abundantly  upwards,  if  no  severe  frost  supervene, 
to  cut  dciWii  the  slender  spray  of  the  top,  not  a  branch 
or  a  twig  is  found  to  decay.  The  sap  ascends,  by 
means  of  adequate  roots,  in  a  sufficient  ([uanlity  for 
the  support  of  both,  and  for  enabling  the  leaves  to  per- 


form their  elaborating  functions.  The  leaves,  there- 
fore, though  of  a  lesser  size,  and  sometimes  a  lighter 
colour  than  usual,  during  the  first  s.ason,  universally 
clothe  every  part.  After  the  first,  or,  at  all  events, 
after  the  second  year,  under  common  circumstances, 
the  deep  hue  of  health,  and  the  fulness  of  leaf  which 
the  tree  formerly  displayed,  again  return;  and,  while 
its  foliage  glitters  in  the  sunshine,  or  floats  on  the 
breeze,  no  eye  can  distinguish  whether  it  has  been 
two  years,  or  forty,  in  its  new  situation.  Picturesque 
eflect  or  shelter,  as  the  planter's  object  chances  to  be, 
is,  in  this  way,  obtained  from  the  first.  But  no  plan- 
ter of  experience  will  expect  shoots  of  much  conse- 
quence to  appear  till  the  tree  be  established  in  the 
ground.  This,  of  course  requires  four  or  five  years 
at  least  in  the  climate  of  Scotland;  after  which  it 
usually  shoots  forth  with  vigour;  and  the  longer  it 
stands  it  will  shoot  with  the  greater  vigour,  as  the 
experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  has  incontestably 
proved.  By  this  statement,  then,  it  appears  that  the 
preservative  system  has,  in  this  country,  the  power 
of  saving,  and,  in  some  sort,  of  anticipating/or<»/  years 
of  the  life  of  man;  a  large  portion,  in  any  view,  of 
that  uncertain  possession:  And  thus,  by  following 
such  a  system,  the  immediate  and  full  effect  of  wood 
is  at  once  procured,  at  a  moderate  expense,  as  shall 
be  made  apparent  in  the  sequel." 

(To   be  continued.) 


ssiscEXiiiAsriious. 


How  TO  Teach  Children  to  Teaze. 

Children  are  taught  to  teaze,  very  much   as   they 
are  taught  to  cry.     With  all  his  little  wants,  real  or 
imaginary,  the  child   runs  to  its  mother.     They  are 
matters  of  importance  to  him.     He   wants  a  definite 
and  decisive  answer — one  which  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion; and  his  mind   will  be  on  the  rack   till  he  has  it. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  child  to  feel   otherwise. 
He  will   have  no   peace   himself,  and   will    therefore 
give  his  mother  no  peace,  until   he  understands  and 
knows  that  the  point  is  settled,  and  how  it  is  settled. 
If  you  give  him  no  answer  till  he  has  spoken  ten 
times,  he  will  speak  ten   times;  and   then  if  he   has 
any  reason   to  suspect   tliat  speaking   twenty   limes 
more  will    obtain   an   answer  more   favorable   to  his 
wishes,  he  will  speak  twenty  times  more.     And  ihis 
will  soon  grow  into  a   habit.     But   give  him  an  an- 
swer the  first  time  he  speaks,  and  he   will  not  be  ob- 
liged to  speak  a  second  time  to  obtain  one;  and  never 
alter  your  decision  for  his  teazing,  and  he   will  soon 
give  it  up,  as  of  no  use.     If  you   have   leisure,  and 
the  occasion  seems  a  proper  one,  you  may  let  him  ar- 
irue  his  case  before  you  decide  it,  but  nut  afterwards. 
Indeed,  if  he  has  learned  by  experience  that  your  de- 
cisions are  final,  he  will  seldom,  if  ever,  attempt  it. 
He  will  consider  an  answer  as  an  answer.    His  mind 
will  be  at  rest  on  that  point,  and  soon  find  something 
else  with  which  to  amuse  himself. —  f'ermoiit  CIvron. 


A  respectable  gentleman  in  a  neighboring  town  in- 
forms us.  that  during  tlie  cannonading  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  he  was  feeding  a  brcmd  of  goslings  about 
six  miles  from  Charlestown.  and  that  all  the  goslings 
turned  on  their  backs  and  died.  The  geiitlcman  was 
then  a  boy,  and  was  much  puzzled  by  the  mysterious 
occurrence. — Salem  Gazette. 


The  Tartars  have  a  singular  manner  of  drawing 
water  from  a  great  depth.  A  long  rope,  with  a 
large  leathern  bag  (kept  open  at  the  month  by  a 
hoop,)  is  let  down  into  the  well:  the  end  is  fasten- 
ed to  the  saddle  of  a  mounted  Tartar,  who  rides  off. 
and  by  this  means  draws  the  water  frum  the  well;  a 
person  in  attendance  empties  the  bag  while  the  horse- 
man returns,  and  repeals  the  process  as  often  as  may 
be  required. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  June  10,  18JI. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  EXHI- 
BITION. 

This  most  splendid  exhibition  took  place  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  1st  and  2nd  of 
June,  at  the  masonic  hall  in  Cliestnut  street,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  rich  and  beautiful  collections  of  rare 
plants  and  flowers  ever  seen  in  the  United  States. 
For  five  or  six  weeks  previous  there  had  been  no  rain 
in  the  vicinity,  and  in  other  respects  the  weather  had 
been  most  unfavorable  fur  llie  growth  of  vegetables, 
it  having  been  very  dry  and  occasionally  cold  till 
within  the  last  week,  when  it  became  excessively 
hot,  the  iliermometcr  ranging  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
last  day  of  the  exhibition  at  98* *  in  the  shade.  Un- 
der these  circutnstances,  it  will  surprise  no  one  to  be 
informed  tliat  the  display  of  culinary  vegetables  was 
very  limited.  Yet  there  were  a  few  excellent  things, 
such  as  cauliflowers  thirty  inches  in  circumference, 
fine  strawberries,  globe  artichokes,  cherries,  seakale, 
rheubarb,  cabbages,  cucumbers  of  full  size  and  fine, 
beets,  onions,  turnips,  a  very  large  head  of  Malta  let- 
tuce, gooseberries,  and  potatoes.  There  was  also  a 
bunch  of  rye  not  yet  in  flower  eight  feet  in  height. 
Another  thing  operated  unfavorably  on  the  exhibition 
of  vegetables.  There  appears  to  be  little  disposition 
on  the  part  of  vegetable  gardeners  to  exhibit  their 
produce,  as  was  easily  discovered  from  the  small 
number  and  quality  of  contributions  of  that  class, 
compared  with  the  supplies  in  the  common  market. — 
This  is  an  evil  which  will  be  gradually  overcome,  for 
the  beneficial  effects  of  such  exhibitions  on  the  inter- 
ests of  gardeners  as  well  as  the  citizens  at  large  will 
soon  be  made  apparent  to  the  most  incredulous. 

The  display  of  e.xotic  and  indigenous  ornamental 
plants  and  flowers  was  rich  and  splendid.  Besides  the 
more  common  trees,  such  as  orange,  lemon,  lime,  olean- 
der, and  pomegranate,  of  which  there  were  numerous 
varieties  and  splendid  specimens,  there  were  hundreds 
of  the  more  rare,  curious  and  beautiful.  If  we  name 
but  few  it  is  because  of  the  impossibility  of  taking 
note  in  detail  of  such  an  immense  collection,  and 
therefore  memoranda  of  the  most  prominent  objects 
only  were  taken;  but  if  we  were  to  give  the  names 
of  even  these,  we  fear  the  catalogue  would  tire  many 
of  our  readers,  and  we  shall  only  select  the  follow- 
ing:— F.ryabotrya  Japonica,  Aucuba  Japonica,  Andro- 
meda coriacea.  Acacia  fluribunda, Daily  Rose,Dodonoea 
viscosa.  Datura  arborea.  Daphne,  Eucalyptus  Salisa- 
folia.  Magnolia  fuscata,  Eugenia  niyrtifolia,  Olea  Eu- 
ropea  (the  olive  tree)  Olea  buxifolia,  Ficus  Elastica, 
(gum  elastic  tree,)  several  from  8  to  15  feet  high, 
Meloleuca  diosmifulia.  Cactus  octangularis,  (about  10 
feet  high,  four  stems  5  to  8  inches  diameter,  a  most 
magnificent  plant.)  Laurus  camphora  (camphor  tree) 
Petargonum  trista.  Rhododendron  ponticum,  Pistacia 
terebintbus,  Mangofera  indica  (mango  tree,)  Cupres- 
su3  australis,  Caftea  arabica  (coffee  tree,  several  5  to 
8  feet  high,  and  full  of  berries,)  Hibbertia  volubillis, 
Arbutus  nneda,  (strawberry  tree,)  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora.  Ilex  variegata,  (several  beautiful  specimens,) 
Metrosideros  saligna,  Carolina  princeps,  (cream  nut 
tree)  Maranta  Zebrina,  (a  beautiful  parlour  plant.) 
Pilcairnia,  numerous  Cactus,  sent  hoine  by  Mr.  Poin- 
sett from  Mexico,  and  unnamed.  Cactus  Spiciosus, 
Calathea  Zihrina,  Zarnia  horrida,  Cactus  melocaclus. 
(numerous,  and  curious)  Cycus  revoluta,  (Sago  Palm, 
several,  and  probably  the  largest  in  this  country,) 
Phormium  tenax,  (New  Zealand  flax)  Cressula  tu- 
berculosa, Sarracenia  purpurea,  Pothos  lanceolata. 
Cactus  philanthoides,  Bromelia  ananas,  (Pine  Apple 
plant)  Laurus  Persea  (alligator  pear,)  Euphorbia  quad- 
rangularis.  Clematis  florida,  Azalia  coccinea,  petes 
porum  undulata,  Saccharum  oflicinarum  (sugar  cane,) 
Yucca  aloifolia.  Gardenia  florida  (Cape  Jasmine,) 
Green  tea  plant,  Draccena  feriea,  (dragon   tree)  Eu- 


genia Jambosa,  (rose  apple)  Yucca  gloriosa,  Fushia 
coccinea,  geranium  grandiflora  (8  feet  high  and 
spreading  several  feet  in  width,)  Agapaiithus  umbella- 
tuSjMelastomatrinerva, (curious)  Kennidiabimaculata, 
Aster  moschatus.  Piper  nigrum  (Black  pepper  tree) 
Aster  argophyllus,  Taxus  Sinensis,  (Chinese  yew) 
Quercus  suber,  (Cork  tree)  Meliantlius  major  (10  feet) 
Begonia  argyrosligma.  Salvia  tricolor  (three  colored 
sage,)  Ficus  vastita,  Chamerops  Palmeto,  (cabbage 
tree  of  South  Carolina)  Streliizia  pumela.  Begonia, 
macrophylla,  VVeslringea  rosmarinilblia,  Ardesia  so- 
lanacea,  Laurus  Cassia,  (cinnamon  tree)  Mammea 
Americana,  West  India  Apricot  tree,  nandina  domes- 
tica,  Myrtus  tomentosa,  Calicoma  serratifolia,  Pan- 
danus  Utilis  (screw  pine,)  Fan  palm,  Cymbidium  si- 
nensis, Ardesia  crenulata,  (four  feet  high,)  Aspedum 
e.\allatum,  Ficus  niiida,  Thea  Bohea,  (Bohea  tea 
tree)  Phenix  dactyliferea,  (date  tree,)  Zamia  fulgens, 
maranta  arundinacea,  (arrow  root  plant)  Alyrtus  pi- 
menta,  (Allspice  tree)  Passaflura  alata,  (a  splendid 
Passion  flower)  Japan  evergreen  honey  suckle.  Me- 
trosidorus  semperflorens.  Cactus  pereskia,  (Barbadoes 
gooseberry)  Musa  coccinia,  (Bannana  plant)  sempervi- 
vum  arboreum,  tree  house  leek,  Crassula  falcata, 
seedling  Cactus,  Cactus  Braziliensis,  notched  Cyme- 
tar  leaved  fig  marigold.  Cactus  mamilaris  with  forty 
shoots,  musa  sapientum,  (Banana,  anollier  variety) 
Lychnis  grandiflora,  carnations,  Sarracenia,  Phlo.x, 
splendid  Chinese  Paionies,  VVhitleji,  humei,  and 
fragrans,  purple  and  white  Foxglove,  Amaryllis,  John- 
sonia,  and  a  seedling  from  the  purpurea  and  a  Brazi- 
lian amaryllis. 

Of  cut  flowers  the  display  was  brilliant  beyond 
conception,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  thing  like 
a  list  of  tiiem.  The  roses,  pinks,  canterbury  bells, 
phloxes,  azalea  (one  splendid  new  native  variety) 
stocks,  and  a  thousand  and  one  others,  comprising 
tlie  beauty  and  I'ragrance  of  Flora's  dominions,  were 
dispersed  among  the  plants  and  shrubbery  in  tasteful 
order,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  splendor  of  the 
scene.  Besides  all  these,  numerous  singing  birds 
were  perched  among  the  shrubbery  in  cages,  and  enli- 
vened by  their  joyous  notes  the  imposing  spectacle. 
There  were  also  a  beautiful  cabinet  of  shells  and  mi- 
nerals, a  cage  containing  the  great  American  eagle, 
a  couple  of  large  horned  owls,  numerous  preparations 
of  other  birds  very  naturally  perched  upon  the  shrub- 
bery, and  a  beehive  with  a  glass  top  and  sides  with 
the  bees  at  their  work  in  full  view. 

We  know  that  we  do  injustice  to  the  exhibition  by 
this  imperfect  sketch,  but  an  apology  will  be  found  in 
the  very  limited  opportunity  afforded  for  taking  notes 
in  such  a  crowded  assemblage.  There  were  nume- 
rous objects  worthy  of  especial  notice  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  take  memoranda. 

The  shrubs,  plants  and  flowers,  were  tastefully 
arranged  along  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  immense 
hall,  and  on  central  and  wing  stands.  At  each  wing 
there  was  a  semi-circular  stand  studded  with  beauti- 
ful shrubbery  and  flowers,  and  crowned  with  a  rnosl 
magnificent  Sago  palm.  The  central  circular  stand 
was  also  crowned  with  a  splendid  Aloe.  Midway  of 
each  side  there  were  beautiful  arches,  clothed  with 
rich  climbing  plants,  and  forming  recesses  for  fruit  and 
vegetables.  On  the  visiter's  entrance  he  w.as  str'ick 
with  astonishment  at  the  brilliancy  of  tlie  scene,  the 
intensity  of  the  odours,  and  the  magic  music  of  the 
numerous  canaries.  Indeed  Moore's  enchantress  couUI 
not  have  wished  for  a  belter  place,  nor  a  greater  pro- 
fusion of  materials  for  the  weaving  of  Nourmahal's 
wreath;  and  on  the  last  night  she  would  have  e.x- 
claimed:  — 

"  'Tis  the  hour 
That  scatters  spells  on  herb  and  flower, 
And  garlands  might  be  gathered  nmv. 
That,  twin'd  around  the  sleeper's  brow, 
Would  make  him  dream  of  such  delights, 
Such  miracles  and  dazzling  sights, 
As  genii  of  the  Sun  behold. 
At  evening,  from  their  tents  of  gold." 


The  visiters  were  numerous,  and  often  crowded  the 
hall  to  excess,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  heat. 
Old  and  young,  the  gay  and  sedate,  came  by  hun- 
dreds to  partake  of  this  feast  of  flowers. — 

"And  all  was  free  and  wandering. 

And  all  exclaim'd  to  all  they  met, 
That  never  did  the  summer  bring 

So  gay  a  feast  of  roses  yet." 

The  acknowledgments  of  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer 
are  due  to  the  committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
for  their  polite  attentions  to  him  during  his  visit,  and 
for  the  facilities  they  afforded  him  in  viewino-  the 
hall.  To  Col.  Robert  Carr  and  the  Messrs.  Land°reths 
he  was  especially  indebted  for  their  friendly  atten- 
tions. Col.  Carr  very  politely  conducted  him  through 
the  several  public  gardens  in  the  city,  and  to  Fair- 
mount  water-works,  and  the  old  Bartram  Botanic 
Garden  at  Kingsessing,  of  which  he  is  the  proprietor. 
At  this  garden  we  had  the  pleasure  of  viewino-  those 
objects  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  admira'tion  to 
thousands  of  visiters;  and  we  are  constrained  to  con- 
fess, that  the  reality  exceeded  all  our  anticipations. 
The  monuments  that  remain  there  of  the  genius  of 
Bartram,  require  a  more  able  pen  than  we  can  command 
for  their  delineation.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that  the  stone 
work  of  the  ancient  mansion,  the  old  cider  mill,  and 
the  ponderous  water  basin,  all  the  work  of  his  hand, 
will  not  escape  the  notice  and  admiration  of  any  who 
may  have  the  good  fortune  to  pay  this  relic  of  a  former 
age  a  visit.  We  have  much  to  say  of  the  many  things 
that  fell  under  our  notice  in  our  hurried  visit  to  Phil- 
adelphia, but  must  deter  it  to  some  future  occasion. 
Suflice  it  now  to  remark,  that  visiters  to  that  city 
will  lose  much  if  they  neglect  to  visit  the  Fairmount 
water-works,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments 
of  a  city's  wisdom  that  this  country  can  boast  of. 
Nor  should  they  neglect  the  new  marine  hospital,  the 
new  mint,  the  VVashington  square,  and  several  others; 
above  all,  let  them  wend  their  way  to  Kingsessino-,  to 
the  Bartram  botanic  garden,  and  by  no  means  neglect 
to  pay  a  passing  tribute  of  respect  to  the  little  stone 
school-house  just  at  the  left  hand  as  they  pass  the" 
Kingsessing  post-office,  in  which  Wilson  the  Orni- 
thologist laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame,  while 
he  taught  "the  young  idea  how  to  shoot."  The  very 
birds,  as  they  flit  among  the  tall  oaks  that  overshadow 
the  little  edifice,  chirp  delightful  music  to  iiis  memo- 
ry. It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  this  grove  is  a 
sanctuary  to  the  whole  feathered  race,  and  that  here, 
at  least,  the  "murderous  tube"  dare  not  enter. 


Herbemont's  Madeira  Grape. — The  letter  from 
Mr.  Herbemont  in  our  horticultural  department,  cor- 
rects an  error  we  were  led  into  by  the  name  generally 
given  to  this  grape.  We  can  only  say,  that  if  Mr. 
Herbemont  is  not  entitled  to  credit  for  originating 
this  excellent  grape,  he  is  richly  so,  for  bringing  it 
into  notice  and  extending  its  cultivation.  There  is 
no  more  appropriate  mode  of  bestowing  honorary  re- 
wards upon  such  public  benefactors,  than  by  denomi- 
nating the  plants  they  have  produced  or  brought  into 
general  use  by  their  names.  Had  this  always  been 
done.  History  would  have  had  a  much  lighter  task  in 
selecting  materials  than  she  now  has.  Had  all  of  our 
common  vegetables  received  the  names  of  their  origi- 
nal discoverers  or  propagators,  the  trouble  of  tracing 
their  history  would  have  been  comparatively  trifling. 
For  instance,  suppose  at  a  future  time  it  should  be- 
come a  question,  who  first  extensively  propagated  the 
Herbemont  madeira  grape,  the  answer  will  be  found 
in  the  name. 


Prices  Cnrfent  iu  J\ew  I'ofk,  June  4. 
Beeswax,  yellow    ^ia-23    Collun,  ^e^^    Orleans  .10 
a. 12;  Upland.    .84  a     lOi:     Alabama,   .8^3  12.  CoUon 
B.!?:,'!",?,  Hemp,  yd.  18  a  -JO,  l-'lax  lija  16;  f/nx,  Ame- 
rican, 7  a  8. Ftoxaeed   1  hush,  clean  . a  . 

Flour,   N.   Vork,   bbl.  6.25  a ;   Canal,  5  37  a  6.62; 

Bait.  Hwd.st.  5.62  a ;  Rh'd.  city  mills a 
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SINCLAIR  &  MOORE'S  AGRICULTURAL 

REPOSITORY. 

Pratt  Street  ]Vharf. 

The  suggestion  given  in  the  last  number  of  the 
American  Farmer,  relative  to  the  propriety  of  publish- 
ing the  prices  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
&c.  has  induced  us  to  annex  them,  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  some  of  the  diU'erent  implements 
offered  for  public  patronage,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  an 
advertisement  will  admit  of;  these  will  be  followed  up 
in  future  numbers  by  other  implements,  with  more 
particular  descriptions  of  their  construction  and  ope- 
ration. 

The  double  mould  board  plough  alluded  to  in  the 
communication  of  J.  G.  E. ,  has  a  wrought  shear,  and 
is  sufficiently  strong  for  rough  lands. 

The  Straw  Cutter  noticed  in  the  letter  of  "A  Rice 
Planter"  to  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist, 
is  adapted  to  water  or  horse  power,  or  to  be  worked 
by  hand,  and  is  a  most  excellent  machine. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE. 

PLOUGHS. 
BARSHEAR, 

No.  1,     without  Coulter  for  one  Horse, 
No.  1,    with  Coulter,  for  one  Horse, 
No.  IJ,  with  Coulter,  light  two  Horse,     - 
No.  2,    with  Coulter,  light  two  Horse, 
No.  3,    with  Coulter,  two  Horse, 
No.  4,    with  Coulter,  two  or  three  Horses, 
No.  5,    with  Coulter,  three  Horse, 
No.  6,     with  Coulter,  heavy  three  horse, 
SINCLAIR  £c  MOORE'S,  (new  model.) 

6  inch  with  cast  shear,  a  small  one  Horse 

Plough,        .... 
1  inch  with  cast  shear,  one  Horse  Plough, 

8  inch  with  cast  shear,  heavy  one  horse, 

or  two  poney  Plough, 

9  inch  cast  shear,  with  sword  Coulter,  light 

two  Horse  Plough,         .  .  - 

9  inch  cast  shear,  without  Coulter,  light 

two  Horse  Plough,        .  -  - 

10  inch   cast  shear,  with   Coulter,   two  or 

three  Horses,        ... 
10  inch   cast  shear,  without  Coulter,   two 

Horses,         .  .  .  - 

10  inch  wrought  shear,  with  Coulter,  two  or 

three  Horses,         ... 

10  inch  wrought  shear,  without  Coulter,  two 

Horses,        .... 
12  inch   wrought  shear,  with  Coulter,  three 
Horses,        .... 

McCORMICK'S, 

7  inch  wrought  shear  one  Horse, 

8  inch  wrot.  shear  light  two  Horse   with 

Coulter,  .... 

S  inch  wrot.  shear  light  two  Horse  without 
Coulter,  .... 

9  inch  wrot.  shear  two  horse  with  Coulter, 
9  inch  wrot.  shear  two  Horse  without  Coul- 
ter, .... 

10  inch  wrot.  shear  with  Coulter,  three 
Horse,  .... 

\l  inch  wrot.  shear  with  Coulter,  heavy 
three  Horse, 


$5  50 

6  50 

7  00 

8  00 

9  60 
11  60 

14  00 

15  00 


4  60 

5  00 

6  00 

8  60 
1  00 

11  00 

9  60 

12  00 
10  50 
15  00 

6  00 

8  50 

7  50 

9  50 

8  CO 
12  60 
14  00 


SELF-SHARPENING, 

No.  0,  light  one  Horse  Plough,  -  f5  50 

No.  1,  one  Horse,  or  two  Poney  Plough,  6  50 

No.  2,  two  Horse  Plough,  -        -        -     7  00 

No.  3,  heavy  two  Horse  Plough,      -        -        8  00 
No.  5,  three  Horse  Plough,  -         -        -  12  00 

WOOD'S  PATENT, 

No.  21,  light  one  Horse  Seed  Plough,  (with 

two  extra  shares,)  -        -        -        -     5  00 

Corn,  one  Horse  Plough,         -        .     do.         5  60 

No.  I  A,  light  two  Horse  Plough,  do.         6  00 

No.  \\,  two  Horse  Plough,         -  do.         S  00 

GARY,  or  DAGAN  PLOUGH,  of  sizes,    4  50  to    5  00 

HILL  SIDE  PLOUGHS,  -        -         10        to  16  00 

DOUBLE  MOULD  BOARD  PLOUGHS,  8        to  12  00 

WHEAT  FANS,  best  improved,  -        -         25  00 

common,        -        -        -        -     19  00 

STRAW  CUTTERS,  Cylindrical,  -        -     45  00 

Do.  do.       extra  large,        75  00 

DATON'S  self-feeding,  withcirc.  knife,  20  00 
EVANS'  patent,  .         -        -        -     16  00 

common  Dutch,  with  treadle,  -  7  60 

do.  do.      without  treadle,        -       5  00 

ROOT  CUTTERS,  -        -      from  IB  00  to  25  00 

CULTIVATORS,  for  corn  and  tobacco,    5  60  to    6  00 


HARVEST  TOOLS, 

Grain  Cradles  and  Scythes,     - 
Grass  and  Bramble  Scythes, 
Hay  Forks,  .... 

Manure  Forks,  .... 

Hay  Rakes,  .... 

Composition  Scythe  Strickles, 
Scythe  Stones,      .... 
Hay  Knives,  .... 

Sickles,         ..... 
Straw  Knives,  .... 

Mattocks  and  Picks,      .        -        - 
Grubbing  Hoes,         .        .         .         - 
Hilling  and  common  Hoes, 
Kinsey's  Cast  Steel  Axes, 
Shovels,  (long  and  short  handles,) 
Wove  Wire, 
Selves. 
Mill  Screens. 

Safes,  -        -        .        .        _ 

June  10. 


&.C. 


-     $4  00 

1  25  to  1  60 

60  to      624 

76  to  1  00 

15  to      25 

25 

10 

-  2  25 

62i 
75  to  1  50 
1  50 
.      1  00 
50  to    87i 

-  1  75 
75  to  1  00 


J3  to  14  00 


J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

JVo.  36,  West  Pratt  Street, 
OFFERS,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Hay  and  Manure 
FORKS,  and  Scythe   SNEADS.— Also  for  sale.  Grain 
CRADLES,  and   Cradle  SCYTHES,  Grass   SCYTHE, 
English  and    American,   with    and    without   Sneads, 
Wheat  FANS.     Scythe   STONES,  &c.  &c.     Together 
with   his   usual  assortment   of  PLOUGHS,  and  other 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  Garden  Seeds,  &c. 
Afresh  supply  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  just  received 
from  the  Messrs.  Landreth's. 
June  3. 

WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  REED, 

Commission  Merchant,  JVo.  195  Baltimore  street, 
Devotes  particular  attention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  wool,  (if  oifered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman&Co.  Baltimore. 

CASH  FOR  WOOL. 

The  subscriber  is  in  this  market  as  a  purchaser  of 
wool   for   eastern   manufacturers,  and  will    pay  cash 
and   fair  market  prices  for  every  description  ot  Ame- 
rican wool.  RICH'D  MESSITER, 
No.  5  Light  street  wharf,  up  stairs. 

May  20.  2  m. 

GARDEN  SEEDS  of  every  description,  warranted 
genuine,  constantly  for  sale  by  Gideon  B.  Smith,  olhce 
of  the  American  Farmer. 


B.a.Z.TIXZOBZ:  fhicss  cuhremt. 


Baltimore  Market. — A  further  decline  has  taken 
place  in  flour  and  grain,  owing  to  the  continued  unfa, 
vorable  accounts  from  Europe,  the  advanced  state  of 
the  season,  and  the  abundance  of  the  supply.  Yester- 
day J-1  60  was  the  highest  price  offering  at  the  stores 
for  Howard  street  flour  from  wagons;  at  which,  how- 
ever, millers  and  farmers  are  not  generally  willing  to 
sell,  and  prefer  storing  their  flour  and  waiting  for  bet- 
ter times.  The  Beef  market  has  been  poorly  supplied 
for  some  time,  but  we  observe  some  fine  cattle  from 
Ohio  just  arrived,  which  will  relief  our  stalls  of  their 
gristly  aspect.  Our  quotations  of  beef  embrace  the 
rates  generally  paid. 

Tobacco.-— Seconds,  as  in  quality ,  3. 00a5. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.50  a 
4.00;brown  and  red  4.60  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  1 0  00 ;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  J0.00.-Virginia,4.00.  a  6.00.— Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  689  hhds.  Md.;  32  hhdg. 
Ohio;  11  hhds.  Kentucky;  and  2  hhds.  Virginia;— total 
634  hhds. 

Floor — best   white  wheat  family,  {6  26  o  6.75 

super.  Howard-st.  4.87^  a  6.00;  city  mills,   6.00  a ; 

Susq.  5.00  a ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.25;  Gbaik,  Md. 

redwheat,  90ol.00;  white  do.  l.IO  a  I.20,Susq.  1.0S« 
1.10-CoRN,  white,  66  a  68-  yellow  65  n  68-R\e,  65  a  77. 
Oats,  .33  a  34.  Beans,  75  a  SO-Peas,  65  n  70— Clover- 
seed a Timothy, 2.00  a  2.50.^0rchard  Grass 

a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.75— Herd's,  50o 

75— -Lucerne  30  o  37^  lb. — Barllv,  6iJ — Flaxseed 

1.25  a Cotton,  Va.  9  o  94 — Louisiana  IC^  a  11^ 

— Alab.94a.ll — Tenn..9n.l0 N.Car..9  a  .9i 

Upland  8  a  9.'— Whiskey,  hhds  1st  p.—  o  334— ;  in  bbl» 

36  a Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  36  o  .37 

washed,. 40  a  .4S-crossed, .33 o  .37-three-quarter, .42 
a  .48— full  do.  .37  a  .46,  accord'g  to  qiial.-HEjip  Russia 

ton,  5255  0 ;  Country,  dew-rot  ted,  7.  a  74c.  lb.— 

water-rotted,  74  a  8c. -Feathers, —  a  33-Plaster  Paris, 

per  ton,  3.75  « ,  ground,   1,374  n bbl. Iron, 

graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high  pig, 

for  forges,  per  ton,  28,00  u  30,00;  bar,  Sus.,  perton, 
80.00  a  90.00,— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  7,00  a  7,60 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.26 — Hickory,  4,50  a  4.75 — Pine 
2.00  o  2.60. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Essays  on  Agriculture,  by  F.  .\.  Ismar,  No.  IV. — On 
the  Culture  of  Indian  Corn — On  the  Management  of 
the  Cowpen  and  Dungstead — On  the  Culture  of  Pota- 
toes; with  a  description  of  the  Mercer  Potato,  the  Pink 
Eye,  and  the  Salt  St,  Marie,  or  Black  Kidney  potato — 
Mode  of  Culture  pursued  in  cultivating  Corn  and  Peas, 
by  St,  Johns  Colleton— Preserving  Grain — Letter  from 
N,  Herbemonton  the  origin  and  naming  of  the  grape 
called  Hcrbemont's  Madeira— Sir  Henry  Sleuart's 
Theory  of  Transplantations,  continued — How  to  Learn 
Children  to  Teaze — Scraps — Editorial,  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Exhibition — Prices  Current  in  New  York 
and  Baltimore — Advertisements. 
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3,  Whrn  once  sent  to  a  subscriber,  the  paper  will  not  be  disc<mtinned 

without  his  special  order;  and  tlien  not  till  the  endoflhe  year 
of  his  subscription  that  shall  be  current  at  Khe  time  of  receiriog 
such  order, 

4,  The  risk  of  mail  in  the  transportation  of  both  the  paper,  and  of 

bank  notf  s  sent  in  payment  for  it,  is  assumed  by  tlic  publishers. 

5,  Advertisements  connected  with  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  American 

Karrfner,  inserted  oi\cc,  (seldom  more)  at  one  dollar  per  square, 
C,  All  letters  concerning  this  paper  must  be  directed  to  the  publishcll. 

They  must  be  free  of  postage,  ercept  communications  inteodsd 

for  publication,  and  letterscontaining  money. 
Qg-  All  Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farraerj 
lliey  are  authorised  to  retain  $1  *or  each   new  subscriber,  and  10  par 
cent,  ou  atlolAcr  collections. 
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AGRXCUIiTURE. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  RICE. 
{Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.   JVm.  B.  Jl/»«",  of 
Wilminirlon,  JS'.  C.  to  Mr.  J.  Myrick,  of  Cooper 
River,  loith  the  reply  if  the  latter.) 

"JVilminglon,  JV.  C.  January  16,  I8e6. 

Sir, — At  a  period  when  the  science  of  agriculture 
is  pursued  with  so  much  zeal,  and  when  its  votaries 
take  so  much  pleasure  in  propagating  its  principles, 
to  you,  an  apology  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  the 
liberty  I  take  in  addressing  to  you  this  letter.  I  have 
read  with  much  satisfaction  the  communications  on 
Rice  Planting,  SiC.  published  by  order  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  South  Carolina.  Some  of  the 
principles  there  laid  down  in  the  management  of  a 
lice  crop,  are  to  us,  in  this  quarter,  new:  and  I  should 
be  much  gratified  by  some  more  minute  detail  of  the 
principles  and  reasons  for  the  general  management  of 
rice  crops.  If  the  task  is  not  too  great,  you  will 
confer  a  favour  on  me,  and  others  here,  by  giving  me^ 
as  your  leisure  may  make  it  convenient,  answers  to 
the  subjoined  queries,  wilh  any  additional  matter  you 
may  think  useful  where  the  general  management  of 
lice  planting  is  not  well  understood.  Should  it  at 
any  time  and  on  any  subject  be  in  my  power  to  re- 
ciprocate, I  will  most  cheerfully  do  so. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  B.  M**«*. 

Question  1st. — How  many  inches  deep  do  you  dig 

or  plough  your  lands? 

2d.  Do  you  make  any  difference,  and  if  any,  what, 
in  the  depth  of  turning  up  strong  and  weak,  stiff  and 
light  lands? 

3d.  Do  you  turn  in  your  stubble,  and  if  so  does  it 
not  create  injury  by  burying  the  shattered  rice  and 
thereby  increasing  the  volunteer  (red)  rice? 

4th.  How  do  you  avoid,  or  get  rid  of  the  shattered 
rice  which  produces  the  volunteer  (red)  rice? 

5tli.  Is  It  better  to  turn  in  the  stubble,  or  wait  un- 
til you  can  burn  off  and  then  turn  up  the  land? 

bth.  Do  you  flow  your  lands  during  winter,  and  if 
so,  for  what  length  of  time,  and  how  long  before  you 
plant,  do  you  keep  the  water  off? 

7th.  Would  it  succeed  with  lands  which  drain 
only  from  2  to  24  feet,  to  flow  them  all  winter? 

8th.  Do  your  lands  become  quite  dry  in  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  the  water  is  taken  off  when  they  have 
been  flowed  all  winter? 

9th.  How  many  inches  deep  and  wide  are  your 
trenches? 

10th.  Do  you  make  any  difference,  and  if  any, 
what,  in  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  your 
trenches,  in  strong  and  weak,  stiff  and  light  lands? 

11th.  How  many  inches  deep  do  you  usually  hoe 
the  first  and  second  weedings? 

12ih.  After  the  long  flowing  and  when  the  water 
is  taken  off  the  rice  when  in  belly,  does  not  the  rice 
stop  growing  and  turn  yellow  in  consequence  of  the 
water  being  kept  off  so  long? 

13th.  Why  do  you  take  the  water  off  the  rice 
when  It  is  in  belly,  is  it  merely  to  clean  it  of  grass? 

14ih.  What  length  of  time  usually  intervenes 
between  the  first  and  second  hoeings  alter  the  lotig 
flowing,  and  how  long  it  is  usually,  between  drawing 
off  the  water  after  the  long  flowing  and  returning  it, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  second  joint? 

15th.  Do  you  generally  wait  for  fields  to  dry,  after 
the  water  is  taken  off,  before  you  commence  hoeing 
them,  and  is  it  preferable? 

16th.  Do  you  approve  of  taking  off  the  water  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  days  before  you  commence  harvest, 
aa  suggested  by  Mr'  C.  E.  Rowand? 

17th.  If  so,  ought  the  water  to  be  taken  off  while 
the  rice  is  soft  and  in  milk,  or  not  until  it  begins  to 
harden? 
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18th.  By  what  criterion  do  you  judge  when  to 
commence  harvest. 

19th.  How  wide  are  your  trenching  and  weeding 
hoes? 

20lh.  How  many  acres  do  you  cultivate  to  the 
hand? 

"Cooper  River,  (S.  C)  March  10,  1826. 

Sir, — I  received  your  letter  of  the  16lh  of  Janua- 
ry last;  some  time  since;  you  are  to  attribute  my 
lung  silence  exclusively  to  a  press  of  business  and 
frequent  calls  from  home.  You  judge  correctly  in 
supposing  that  it  aft'ords  me  pleasure  to  communicate 
to  my  fellow-labourers  in  the  science  of  agriculture, 
the  method  I  pursue  in  the  cultivation  of  rice. 
Whatever  knowledge  I  may  possess  on  the  subject  is 
the  result  of  experience,  and  such  as  J  have  practi- 
cally found  to  be  most  congenial  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  Cooper  river.  But  whether  best  adapted  to 
your  locality  is  doubtful  to  me.  I  will  endeavour  to 
reply  fully  to  your  queries,  and  trust  they  may  be 
satisfactory.  Accept,  sir,  my  thanks  for  your  offer  to 
reciprocate. 

Very  respectfully,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Jordan  Mvrice. 

Answer  to  qvery  the  1st— The  plough  is  not  used 
for  rice  on  Cooper  river,  the  soil  being  too  light.  We 
dig  the  land,  in  winter,  every  second  or  third  year, 
and  turn  it  up  about  five  or  six  inches. 

2d.  I  would  turn  strong  and  stiff  deeper  than  weak 
and  light  lands;  in  stiff  clay  land  1  would  always 
plough  or  dig  in  the  stubble  as  early  as  possible  in 
winter;  in  light  black  land  (such  as  ours)  I  would 
never  turn  it  in,  but  always  burn  or  hoe  oft'. 

3d.  Turning  in  the  stubble  will  create  volunteer 
rice,  except,  every  grain  be  sprouted  before  the  land 
is  turned. 

4th.  We  gather,  by  hand,  all  the  ears  of  rice  left 
on  the  land  after  harvest,  then  put  on  the  water  for 
a  lew  days  to  sprout  the  shattered  rice  or  grains, 
taking  care  to  turn  oft'  the  water  before  frost;  the 
stubble  is  burnt  off  as  early  in  the  winter  as  possible, 
and  the  birds,  before  we  dig,  eat  all  the  grains  that 
did  not  germinate.  We  exclude  cattle  of  everv  de- 
scription from  our  fields,  for  they  trample  in  much 
shattered  rice  which  will  create  volunteer. 

5th.  Answered  above. 

6th.  We  never  flow  our  lands  in  winter,  except 
mill-ponds;  in  weak  lands,  however,  it  might  be  be- 
neficial to  get  the  sediment.  When  the  stubble  is 
turned  in  I  would  flow  in  winter,  and  chantre  the 
water  whenever  the  sediment  was  deposited. 

7th.  I  know  of  no  advantage  to  be  derived  by  flow- 
ing lands  all  winter  that  drain  only  2  or  2i  feet.  Our 
land  drains  from  4  to  5  feet. 

8th.  Our  Cooper  river  land,  when  properly  drain- 
ed, will,  except  in  wet  weather,  become  perfectly  dry 
in  a  week  or  ten  days.  For  example,  our  mill-ponds 
which  are  flowed  from  November  to  April.  Any 
lard  not  properly  drained  must  remain  heavy  and 
sobbed  a  long  time. 

9th.  My  trenches  are  3  inches  wide,  and  as  shal- 
low as  possible,  merely  giving  earth  enough  to  cover 
or  hide  the  rice. 

10th.  My  trenches  are  15  inches  from  centre  to 
centre;  I  think  weak  land  might  be  trenched  nearer 
than  strong. 

11th.  The  first  and  second  hoeing  is  from  3  to  4 
inches  deep,  so  as  to  turn  over  a  good  sod. 

12th.  The  rice  generally  turns  yellow,  and  the 
growth  is  checked  by  taking  off  the  water  when  in 
belly,  but  by  giving  the  rice  air  at  this  time,  I  find  it 
beneficial  in  speedily  bringing  the  ear  fnlly  and  regu- 
larly out;  it  is  for  this  purpose  and  not  merely  to 
clean  it  of  grass  that  I  take  off  the  water  at  this 
time. 

13th.  Answered  above. 

14th.  The  length  of  time  intervening  between  the 
first  and  second   hoeing,  after  the  long  flowing,  de- 


pends altogether  upon  circumstances,  and  the  state  of 
the  field,  and  if  the  second  hoeing  cannot  be  done 
before  the  ap|)earing  of  the  seconil  joint,  it  is  omitted 
and  the  water  put  on.  The  time  intervening  be- 
tween taking  oft"  the  water  from  the  long  flowing 
and  returning  it  varies  considerably,  even  from  15  to 
28  days,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  condition  of  the 
field  and  the  weather,  but  to  make  a  good  and  full 
crop,  the  rice  must  be  cleaned  of  grass  and  the  water 
put  on  at  the  forming  of  the  second  joint. 

15th.  It  is  certainly  preferable  to  hoe  a  field  when 
perfectly  dry.  1  generally  hoe  as  soon  as  the  field  is 
dry  after  the  water  is  oft'.  I  never  hoe  a  field  wet, 
except  compelled  by  necessity;  ihe  grass  cannot  be 
killed  when  the  field  is  hoed  wet;  when  hoed  dry  it 
is  all  destroyed. 

16th.  I  can  express  no  opinion  relative  to  Mr.  C. 
E.  Rowand's  suggestion.  My  invariable  practice, 
however,  is  to  keep  the  water  deep  on  the  rice,  fre- 
quently refreshing  it  from  the  time  it  is  in  ear  till  it 
is  lit  to  cut,  t.  e.  we  let  oft'  the  water  4  or  5  days  be- 
fore we  cut  the  rice. 

17th.  1  consider  it  very  important  to  keep  the  wa- 
ter on  and  deep  when  the  rice  is  soft  and  in  milk. 

18th.  I  commence  harvest  when  the  rice  is  hard 
and  full  ripe  within  a  few  grains  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ear. 

19th.  My  trenching  hoes  are  three  inches  wide, 
the  weeding  eight. 

20th.  If  land  is  well  drained  and  in  g-ooii  m-der, 
five  acres  of  rice,  and  1  or  U  of  provisions  may  ea- 
sily be  cultivated  to  the  hand. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  COTTON. 

"Coi/ioun  Selllemenl,  AbbevUte  District,  > 
Mircli  30,  IS31.      I 

Dear  Sir,— In  compliance  with  your  request  to 
"communicate  my  mode  of  cultivating  my  cotton 
crop,"  1  now  proceed  to  do  so;  not  from  any  expecta- 
tion that  I  can  communicate  any  thing  new,  but  from 
the  belief,  that  if  planters  will,  through  your  jour- 
nal, give  to  their  brethren  the  benefit  of'  their  expe- 
rience, the  agriculture  of  the  south  would  be  greatly 
improved.  1  have  certainly  been  instructed  by  it, 
and  am  willing  to  contribute  by  mite  in  return,  howe- 
ver diffident  1  may  feel  in  doing  so. 

The  mode  I  pursue,  in  cultiv'ating  this  crop,  i.<  that 
which,  with  but  some  trifling  variations,  is  the  course 
adopted  throughout  my  neighbourhood.  Having  al- 
ready informed  you  of  the  manner  in  which  I  prepare 
the  ground  for  and  plant  my  crop,  I  will  "proceed  to 
its  cultivation.  My  corn  and  potatoes  being  always 
first  planted  are  the  first  worked,  and  then"  my  cot- 
ton. In  doing  this  the  first  time,  I  ring  round  the 
cotton  with  the  plough  (either  the  Gofer  or  a  small 
mould-board  plough,  if  the  latter,  turning  the  bar  to 
the  cotton)  as  near  as  I  can  without  throwing  dirt  to. 
it,  and  plough  the  middles  faithfully  with  a  s'hovel  or 
mould-board  plough;  so  apportioning  the  hoes  to  the 
ploughs,  that  the  latter  shall  be  in  advance  of  the 
former  one  day  and  no  more.  The  hoes  follow  the 
ploughs— my  directions  to  the  workers  being  "chop 
through  the  drills,  leaving  the  cotton  in  hills  the 
width  of  the  hoe  apart— leave  from  three  to  four 
stalks  in  each  hill,  and  haul  up  a  little  dirt  to  the 
plants."  I  have  no  fear  of  the  cotton  dying  to  any 
extent  after  this  working;  some  may;  but  the  advan- 
tage gained  in  causing  the  cotton  when  thus  thinned 
out  to  grow  oft' vigorously,  I  consider  more  than 
equivalent  for  the  little  loss  sustained  by  the  dying  of 
a  few  stalks.  There  is  no  better  way  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  dying  of  the  young  cotton  than  to  work  it 
well.  My  cotton  being  worked  over  in  this  manner, 
I  return  to  my  corn  and  potatoes;  after  workino- 
which,  I  come  back  and  give  my  cotton  a  second 
working.  In  doing  this  I  plough  the  middles  tho- 
roughly, running  very  near  to  the  cotton.  At  this 
stage  it  requires  some  judgment  to  determine  wheth- 
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er  the  din  should  be  thrown  by  the  ploughs  to  the 
cotton  or  not.     If  the  grass  is  too  large  to  be   effec- 
tually killed  by  smothering  it  with  dirt  and  the  dirt 
is  thrown  to  it,  the  hue   hands,  must  push   the  dirt 
away  with  their  hoes  before  they  can  get  at  the  grass 
to  cut   it  up,  which  puts  it  out    of  their   power  to 
work  over  as  much  ground  or  do  it  as  well  as  they 
otherwise  could.    Tlie  hues  follow  the  ploughs,  (the 
latter  are  one  day  ahead)  my  directions  to  ihe  work- 
ers being  "leave  not  a  green  thing  in  the  field  but  the 
cotton— in  no  place  let  me  see  more  than  one  stalk, 
and  haul  up  a  plenty  of  dirt  to  the  cotton."     Some  of 
my  neighbours  leave  two  stalks  rn  a  hill,  where  there 
is  a  larger  gap  than   usual  between  two  hills;  but  I 
think  this  wrong,  inasmuch  as  I  believe  that  one  slalk 
in  such  a  situation  will  yield  as  much  as  the   two, 
probably  the  staple  of  the  cotton  will  be  better,  and 
certainly  it  can  be  easier  picked  out  as  the  bolls  will 
be  larger.     Having  worked  over  my  cotton  in  this 
manner  the  second  time,  I  return  to  my  corn  and  po- 
tatoes and  work  them  the  third  time.     This  done,  I 
give  my  cotton  its  third  working.     The  cotton  being 
now  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  a  good   moulding,  I 
throw  as  much  earth  as  I  can  to  it  with  the  ploughs, 
and  also  plough  w^ell  the  alleys.     The  hoes  follow, 
uncovering  any  plants  that   the  ploughs  may   have 
covered — culling  out  the  bunches  of  grass,  and  haul- 
inf  up  earlh   wherever   reijuired.     At  this  working, 
one  of  my  neighbours,  a  successful  planter,  sends  his 
hoes  before  his  ploughs.     1  prefer,  however,  the  other 
vpay.     My  potatoes  are  again  attended  to  if  they  re- 
quire it,  and  my  corn   generally,  though  not  always 
the  entire  crop,  worked   over   the  fourth   time;  this 
depends  on  many  circumstances.     My  cotton  always 
receives  a  fourth  working.     At  this  time  if  the   cot- 
ton has  not  branched  out  too  much  to  permit,  I  again 
plough  it,  but  do  not   plough  very  near  it  nor  very 
deep"  The  hoes  chop  out  any  bunches  of  grass  which 
may  have  been  left  at  the  last  working.     With  this 
working,  my  cotton  is  generally  laid  by;  but  if  the 
season  has  heretofore  been  dry  and  the  cotton  not  well 
branched,  and  frequent  rains  should  now  occur,  much 
young  grass  will  sprout  up,  and  a  fifth  ploughing, 
done  very  shallow  and  not  near  to  the  cotton,  will  be 
requisite;  not  so  much  to  increase  the  production,  as 
by  destroying  this  young  grass  to  facilitate  the  pick- 
ing out  of  the   cotton  and   picking   it  clean;  for  this 
grass  if  not   destroyed,   will   attain   a   considerable 
growth.     I  task  my  hoe  hands;  in  doing  which,  to  do 
justice   to   yourself  and   the  workers,  requires  that 
judgment  which  can  he  formed  only  from  experience 
and" careful  observation.     At  the  first   working  they 
generally,  Jo   me  three-fourths  of  an  acre  if  cotton 
was  not  'planted  the  last  year  in  the  same  field;  but 
if  it  was,  they  can   generally  hoe  an  acre.     On  the 
second  hoeing,  they  generally  do  three-fourths  of  an 
acre,  sometimes  only  half  an  acre.     I  plant  six  acres 
of  cotton  to  the  hand,  which  is  about  tlic  usual  quan- 
tity planted  in  my  neighbourhood.     I  do  not  make  as 
lar^e  cotton   crops  as  some   of  my  neighbours;  I  am 
consent  with  three  to  three  and  a  half  bales  of  cotton 
to  the  hand   with  my  provisions  and   pork;  but  some 
few  make  four  bales,  and  last  year,  two  of  my  neigh- 
bours made  five  to  the  hand.     In  such  cases   I  have 
vanity   enough,  however,  to  attribute  this   to  better 
lands.     I  have  no  overseer,  nor  indeed  is  there  one  in 
the  neiThbuurhood;  we  personally  attend  to  our  plant- 
ing interest,  believing  that  as  good  a  manure  as  any, 
if  not  the  best,  wo  can   apply   to  our  fields,  is  the 
print  of   the  master's  lootstcp.     One  of  my   neigh- 
bours who  is  a  judicious  and  successful   planter  uses 
altornately  the  plough  or  an  iron  toothed   harrow  in 
working  his  cotton.     His  land   is  a  high,  ioosc,  rich 
mulattiT soil,  and   not  much   troubled  with  grass;  but 
as  mine  is  of  a  closer  texture,  liable  to  bake  and  be- 
come hard,  I  have  not  even   thought   it  advisable  to 
try  his  plan.     Where   the  harrow  can   be  used   for 
this  purpose  with  success,  fully  half  of  the  plough- 
man's labour  is  saved. 

When  I  first  coinmencfcd  planting  as  a  profession,  I 


worked  every  part  of  my  cotton  crop  in   rotation,  in 
(he  order  in   which   it   was  planted;  but  experience 
has  proved  to  me,  that  however  systematic  this  plan 
may  be,  it  is  bad  in  practice.    I  now  work  such  parts 
of  my  fields  first,  as  require  it  most,  without  caring 
which  was  planted  first  or  worked  last.     Experience 
has  also  taught  me  to  "keep  a  bright  look  out  ahead" 
for  rainy  weather,  and  if  1  discover  the  least  appear- 
ance ot'it,  I  examine   with   care  such   parts  of  my 
fields  as  lie   low,  and  if  I   think  it  necessary,  work 
them  over  immediately;  for  although  the  grass  may 
then  be  young  and  easily  destroyed;  yet  if  such  parts 
of  a  field  are  caught   the   least  out   of  order,  by   a 
warm,  leaking  spell  of  wet   weather  (as  it  is  some- 
times called)  the  giass  will  have  made  fearful   pro- 
gress by  the   time   the  ground  is  dry  enough   to  be 
w^.rked;  and  it  will  not  only  lake  twice  the  labour  to 
put  it  in  the  order  that  it  should  be,  but  in  doing  so, 
the  workers  will  destroy  much  of  the   young  cotton 
after  it  has  been  thinned  out,  and  this   necessarily 
lessens  the  crop.     A  planter  should  always  know  the 
exact  situation  of  every  part  of  his  crop,  or  he  will 
sometimes  be   taken  by  surprise;  and   the  only  way 
to  obtain  this  knowledge  is,  frequently  to  go  over  and 
examine  his  fields.     Ileitis  true  that  "the  master's 
eye  makes  the   horse  fat,"  'tis  equally  true  that  the 
print  of  the  master's  footsteps  manures  the  field. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Thomas  Parker. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

CALCAREOUS  MANURES. 

This  class  of  manures  comprehends  a  number  of 

articles,  as,  burnt  or  calcined  limestone,  pounded 

limestone,  limestone  gravel,  chalk,  marles,  sea  shells, 

soaper's  waste,  and  gypsum. 

1.  Advantages  of  lime. — Though  there  arc  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  yet,  in  general,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted,  that,  unless  where  a  soil  has,  by 
nature,  enough  of  calcareous  matter  in  its  composi- 
tion, for  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  it  can  neither 
be  brouo'ht  into  its  most  fertile  state,  nor  will  other 
manures  be  so  useful  as  they  ought,  if  lime,  or  some 
other  calcareous  earth,  be  'not  previously  applied. 
By  lime  spread  upon  a  moory  soil,  good  herbage  is 
produced,  where  nothing  but  heath  and  unpalatable 
grasses  grew  before.     By  the  same  means,  grass- 
lands, instead  of  yielding  nothing  but  bent,  and  other 
inferior  o-rasses,  have  been  covered  with  those  of  a 
more  vaTuabIc  description.     The  utility  of  lime  to 
turnips  is  so  great,  that,  though  in  the   same  field, 
where  no  limo  had  been  applied,  the  crop  died  away, 
yet,  in  the  limed  part,  the  turnips  flourished  with 
unabated  vigor.    On  the  Mcndip  lands,  in  Somerset, 
by  the  application  of  lime,  the  value  of  land  was 
raised,  from  4  s.  to  30  per  acre;  and  dung,  which, 
previous  to  liming,  had  no  sensible  effect,  operated, 
after  its  application, as  on  other  lands.   Macclesfield 
liirest,  in  Cheshire,  and  vast  tracts  in  tlie  northern 
and  more  elevated  parts  of  Derbysliire,  and  adjacent 
districts,  have  been  astonishingly  improved   by  the 
same  means.     The  rye  lands  of  Herefordshire,  in 
l(i.36,  refused   to   produce  wheat,  peas,  or  vetches; 
but,  since  the  introduction  of  lime,  they  have  been 
so   fertilized,  as  to  be'  successfully  applied  to  the 
irrowth  of  every  species  of  corn.     In   maiden  soils, 
of  a  tolerable  quality,  the  richest  manure  will  not 
enable  them  to  bring  any  crops,  but  those  of  oats  or 
rye,  to  maturity;  whereas,  if  they  receive  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lime,  crops  of  peas,  barley,  or  wheat,  may 
be  raised  to  advantage.    The  benefit  resulting  from 
the  use  of  lime,  lias  been  iiidisputahly  proved  in  the 
s:une  larm;  for  the  richer  parts  that  were  lell,  un- 
limed,  were   uniformly  inferior,  in  produce,  to  the 
poorer  that  had   been  limed,  <hiring  a  period  of  not 
less  than  twenty-one  years,  under  the  same  course 
of  manaixeiiicnt. 

2.  The  principles  on  which  lime  operates  as  a  ma- 
nure.— Cliiick  lime  in  powder,  or  dissolved  in  water, 
is  injurious  to  plants;  hence  grass,  watered  with  lime 


water,  is  destroyed.     But   lime,  freshly   burnt,  or 
slacked,  forms  a  compost   with  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  nutritive  to  plants. 
Mild  lime  (as  chalk,  or  quick-lime  again  impregnated 
with  carbonic   acid,)  chiefly  operates  by  improving 
the  texture  of  the  soil  and  its  relation  to  absorption. 
3.  The  various  sorts  of  limestone. — Sometimes  lime- 
stone is  almost   perfectly  pure,  as  is  the  case  with 
marble,  which  frequently  contains  scarcely  any  other 
substance  but  calcareous  matter.     Several  sorts  of 
limestone,  however,  have  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand, 
in  various  proportions,  by  which  the  efficacy  of  the 
manure,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  these  sub- 
stances, is  considerably  diminished.    It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  analyze  limestone,  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
portion of  pure  lime,  before  it  is  advisable  to  use  so 
expensive  an  article  in  great  quantities,  more  espe- 
cially if  it  must  be  conveyed  from  a  distance.     Bitu- 
minous limestone  makes   good   manure.     But  the 
magnesian  is  the  species  which  requires  the  greatest 
attention.    Limestone  sometimes  contains  from  20.S 
to  23.5  of  magnesia,  in  which  case  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  weak  .soils,  to  apply  more  than  from  25  to 
30  bushels  per  statute  acre,  though  in  rich  soils  dou- 
ble that  quantity  may  be  used,  and  still  more  with 
peat,  on  which  soil  it  would  have  a  most  powerful 
effect  in  producing  fertility. 

4.  Motle  of  preparing  it  for  use. — Limestone  is 
burnt  in  kilns  of  various  construclions.  It  is  applied 
with  advantage  to  soils  recently  reclaimed,  in  a  caus- 
tic state;  but  is  generally  sJncfrerf,  by  throwing  water 
upon  the  Tumps,  until  they  crack  and  swell,  and  fall 
down  into  a  fine  powder.  This  operation,  when  it 
is  to  be  done,  should  not  be  delayed;  tor,  if  properly 
burnt,  calcined  lime  is  easily  reduced  into  a  fine 
powder,  which  may  not  be  the  case  if  the  slacking 
be  postponed.  If  water  cannot  easily  be  obtained, 
the  lumps  mayeithcr  be  divided  into  small  heaps, 
and  covered  with  earth,  by  the  moisture  of  which 
they  are  soon  pulverized,  or  made  into  large  heaps, 
the  lumps  and  earth  six  inches  thick,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  earth.  Where  it  can  easily  be  had,  it 
is  a  great  advantage  to  slack  the  calcined  limestone, 
for  manure,  with  sea-water  or  urine.  When  applied 
to  land  in  a  powdery  state,  lime  tends  to  bring  any 
hard  vegetable  matter  that  the  soil  contains,  into  a 
more  rapid  state  of  decomposition  and  solution,  so  as 
to  render  it  a  proper  food  for  plants. 

5.  Application. — Summer  is  the  proper  season  for 
liming  land.    That  experienced  farmer,  Mr.  Rennie, 
of  Pliantassie,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  most  profitable 
period  for  applying  lime  is,  when  the   land  is  under 
summer  fallow, in  the  monthsof  .lunc  and  July,  that 
it  may  be  completely  mixed  with  the  soil  before  the 
crop  is  sown.     This  is  al.=o  the  general   practice  in 
other  districts.     For  a  turnip  crop,  it  should  be  laid 
on  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  turnips  are  drilled, 
in  order  that  the  lime  may  be  thoroughly  incorporat- 
ed with  the  soil,  by  the  ploughings  and   harrowing* 
it  will  receive;  the  land  will  thus  have  time  to  cool, 
and  the  lime  will  not  dry  up  the  moisture  necessary 
for  bringing  the  turnips  into  leaf  For  potatoes,  lime 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  is  apt   to  burn  and 
blister  their  skins.     When  applied  to  old  ley,  it  is  a 
(rood  practice  to  sprea<l  it  on  the  sjirface,  previously 
to  the  land  being  broken  up,  by  vvhicii  it  is  fixed  firm- 
ly on  the  sward.     One  year  has  been  found  of  use, 
but  when  jlone  three  years  before,  it  had  produced 
still  greater  advantages;  in  the  former  case,  the  in- 
crease of  oats,  being  only  at  the  rate  of  6  to  1,  and 
in  the  latter,  that  of  10  to  1  of  the  seed  sown.    The 
quantity  applied   must  vary  according  to  the  soil. 
From  240  to  300  bushels  of  unslacked  lime  may  be 
applied  on  strong  lands  with  advantage.     Even  600 
bu>liels  have  been  laid  on  at  once  on  strong  clays 
with  great  success.     On  light  soils,  a  much  smaller 
quantity  will  answer,  say  from   l.'iO  to  '200  bushels, 
but  these  small  doses  ought  to  be  more  frequently 
repeated.     When  applied  on  the  surface  of  bogs  or 
moors,  the  quantity  used  is  very  considerable,  aod 
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the  more  that  is  laid  on  the  greater  improvement. 
Tlie  real  quantity,  however,  of  calcareous  matter 
used,  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  stone.  It 
oflen  happens  that  five  chaldrons  do  not  furnish  more 
effective  manure  than  three,  because  they  do  not  con- 
tain three-tifths  of  calcareous  matter. 

6.  Effects  of  lime. — Many  farmers  have  subjected 
themselves  to  an  expense,  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings 
per  acre  per  annum,  for  the  lime  they  used,  and  have 
been  amply  remunerated.  The  benefit  derived  in 
the  cultivation  of  green  crops  is  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  Such  crops  may  be  raised  by  large  quan- 
tities of  dung;  but  where  calcareous  substances  are 
applied,  it  is  proved,  by  long  experience,  that  a  less 
quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  manure  will  answer 
the  purpose.  This  is  making  the  farm-yard  dung 
go  farther,  with  more  powerful,  and  more  perma- 
nent eft'ects;  and,  I'rom  tlie  weightier  crops  thus 
raised,  the  quantity  of  manure  on  a  larm  will  be  most 
materially  augmented.  Indeed,  upon  land  in  a  pro- 
per state  for  calcareous  apjilication,(asoldley,)  lime 
is  mucli  superior  to  dung.  Its  effects  continue  for  a 
longer  period,  while  the  crops  produced  are  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  less  susceptible  of  injury  from 
the  excesses  of  drought  and  moisture.  The  ground, 
likewise,  more  especially  if  it  be  of  a  strong  nature, 
is  mucli  more  easily  wrought;  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  saving  of  labor  alone,  would  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce a  tanner  to  lime  his  land,  were  no  greater  be- 
nefit derived  from  tlie  application  than  the  oppor- 
tunity, thereby  gained,  of  working  it  in  a  more  per- 
fect manner. 

7.  Rules  for  tlie  management  of  lime.— 1.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  soil  to  which 
lime  is  proposed  to  be  applied;  and  whether  it  has 
formerly  been  limed;  and  to  what  extent.  In  gene- 
ral, it  may  be  observed,  that  strong  loams  and  stub- 
born clays,  require  a  full  dose  to  bring  them  into  ac- 
tion, as  such  soils  are  capable  of  absorbing  a  great 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter.  Lighter  soils,  how- 
ever, require  less  lime  to  stimulate  them;  and  may 
be  injured  by  administering  a  quantity  of  lime,  re- 
cently calcined,  that  would  prove  moderately  bene- 
ficial to  those  of  a  heavy  nature.  2.  As  the  effects 
of  lime  greatly  depend  on  its  intimate  admixture 
with  the  surface  soils,  it  is  expedient  to  have  it  in  a 
powdered  state  before  it  is  applied,and  the  drier  and 
the  more  perfectly  powdered  the  better.  3.  Lime 
having  a  tendency  to  sink  in  the  soil,  it  cannot  be 
ploughed  in  with  too  shallow  a  furrow,  or  kept  too 
near  the  surface.  4.  Lime  ought  not  to  be  applied, 
a  second  time,  to  weak  or  poor  soils,  unless  mixed 
with  a  compost;  after  which  the  land  should  be  im- 
mediately laid  down  to  grass. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  SEA-ISLAND  COTTON. 

"St.  Simons',  March  5,  iS3I. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  esteemed  letter  of  the  25th  u]U 
is  now  before  me,  to  which  I  shall  reply,  reserving 
the  subject  of  your  former  letter  fur  another  communi- 
cation. 

I  regretted  to  see  Mr.  Spalding's  publication  in  the 
"Georgian,"  of  the  81st  of  January,  respecting  a 
letter  from  Patrick  Walsh,  Esq.  agent  for  the  Liver- 
pool African  Company,  in  Cuba,  to  myself,  respect- 
ing the  introduction  of  sea-island  cotton  into  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Spalding's  publication  shows  that  he  had 
not  seen  that  letter,  as  published  in  the  "American 
Farmer,"  or  he  would  never  have  thrown  such  unde- 
served reflections  on  Dr.  Mease. 

Twenty  or  more  years  since.  Dr.  Mease  visited  St. 
Simons,  with  his  father-in-law,  the  Hon.  P.  Butler- 
in  conversation  with  ihem,  I  mentioned  my  letter 
from  Mr.  Walsh,  and  by  request  of  Dr.  Mease,  gave 
it  to  him,  as  he  was  then  engaged  in  some  publica- 
tion, in  which  he  intended  to  notice  the  introduction 
of  cotton.  I  heard  no  more  of  this  letter,  until  I  saw 
it  published  by  request  of  Dr.  Mease,  in  the  "Ame- 


rican Farmer,"  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  Mr. 
Spalding's  reply,  and  his  want  of  courtesy  (in  his 
first  and  last  sentences)  to  Dr.  Alease.  5'Ir.  Spal 
ding's  assertion  that  there  is  bnt  one  assertion  in  Mr. 
Walsh's  letter  that  he  does  not  knoip  personally  to  be 
tmtrne,  requires  my  attention  to  the  vindication  of 
the  memory  of  a  respected  friend.  I  have  not  Mr. 
Walsh's  letter,  or  a  copy  before  me,  and  must  there- 
fore take  it  up  from  memory. 

Mr.  Walsh,  under  date  Havanna,  1805 — states 
that  he  met  Mr.  F.  Levett  soon  after  the  evacuation  of 
East  Florida,  (perhaps  in  1783-4,)  in  Jamaica,  at  a 
loss  how  to  emjiluy  his  negroes — advised  him  to  go  to 
Georgia,  and  pointed  out  Sapalo  Island  as  an  eligible 
situation.  Mr.  Levett  declined  going  to  Georgia — 
went  to  the  Bahamas — disliked  prospects  there,  and 
proceeded  to  Georgia,  probably  in  1784-5.  Mr.  Walsh 
was,  at  the  time,  employed  in  the  West-Indies,  col- 
lecting seeds  and  plants,  for  his  friends  in  the  Baha- 
mas; amongst  other  articles  he  had  procured  a  quan- 
tity of  Pernambuco  coilon  seed,  two  bags  of  which 
he  forwarded  to  Mr.  Levett:  and  proceeds  — \  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Levett,  in  1789,  saying  he 
had  carelessly  thrown  the  cotton  seed  out;  the  sea- 
son being  wet,  it  sprouted  and  grew — he  transplanted 
a  part,  which  flourished;  from  that  beginning  he  in- 
creased his  seed,  and  expected  that  year  (1789,)  to 
make  twenty  tons  of  clean  cotton.  This  is  the 
amount  of  Mr.  Walsh's  letter,  which  has  brought 
upon  him  the  heavy  charge  of  falsehood.  As  an  In- 
stance, Mr.  Spalding  says,  Mr.  Levett  never  lived  a 
day  on  Sapalo.  Mr.  Walsh  does  not  say  Mr.  Levett 
ever  lived  there — he  only  advised  him  to  do  so.  I 
cannot  conceive  why  a  respectable  man  like  Mr. 
Walsh,  should  write  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  on  so  tri- 
fling a  subject.  I  must  therefore  believe  what  he 
says,  to  be  true,  and  suppose  Mr.  Levett  did  write 
him  as  he  states,  in  1789.  Mr.  Spalding  confuses 
dates— he  admits  that  several  persons  planted  cotton 
in  1789  — and  why  not  Mr.  Levett.  Cotton,  I  ad- 
mit, is  difficult  to  transplant  on  a  large  scale,  and 
have  tried  to  supply  an  irregular  field,  by  transplant- 
ing, and  partially  succeeded,  but  found  it  better  in  such 
cases  to  replant  with  seed.  I  shall  now  drop  this  un- 
pleasant subject,  believing  Mr.  Spalding's  observations 
were  made  without  his  having  seen  the  letter  which 
Dr.  Mease  published  in  the  "Jlmerican  Farmer;" 
and  that  he  will  feel  pleasure  in  retracting  his  inju- 
rious reflections. 

Respecting  the  introduction  of  the  sea-island  cot- 
ton, Mr.  Levett  always  assumed  the  merit  of  having 
done  so.  I  never  heard  him  mention  where  the  seed 
came  from, — and  after  receiving  Mr.  Walsh's  letter 
in  1805,  I  never  saw  Mr.  Levett.  Mr.  Nichol  Turn- 
bull,  also  took  the  merit  to  himself  of  having  brought 
six  quarts  of  seed  from  the  Bahamas.  I  also  recol- 
lect Mr.  James  Spalding  having  received  seed  from 
Mr.  Kelsal.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  sea-island 
cotton  found  its  way  into  Georgia,  by  all  those  gen- 
tlemen, and  in  the  same  year  1785  or  1786.  My 
impression  is,  that  Mr.  Levett  first  planted  cotton  on 
Shiddaway  Island,  and  removed  to  Julianton,  where 
he  died.  Whether  the  original  seed  was  from  Per- 
nambuco, I  have  no  other  account  than  from  Mr. 
Walsh's  letter.  What  we  call  here  silk  cotton,  has 
been  represented  to  me  by  Bahama  planters  as  the 
.9nguilla.  I  doubt  if  the  Pernambuco,  and  other 
Brazil  cottons  are  from  China  or  Kidney  seed  cotion. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  Mr.  Levett  planting  indigo 
on  St.  Simons — part  of  his  negroes  under  a  Mr.  Ren- 
ny,  planted  a  crop  at  New  Hope,  on  ihe  Alatamaha, 
I  think  in  1785.  I  drop  with  satisfaction  this  painful 
diseu.ssion. 

You  request  to  know  the  success  of  my  plan  to 
keep  the  worm  from  the  roots  of  the  peach.  I  con- 
tinue, annually,  in  March  or  April,  to  wind  bandages 
of  cotton  bagging  round  the  lower  parts  of  tlieir 
stems.  I  have  yet  no  worms  in  my  trees.  Any 
thing  else  that  will  keep  the  fly  from  depositing  its 
eggs  in  the  bark,  will  do  as  well.     I  have  discon- 


tinued plastering  with  Forsyth's  mixture,  believing  it 
superfluous.  We  had  a  remarkable  warm  and  mild 
winter,  until  the  21st  of  December,  which  kept  the 
sap  up,  and  a  growth  in  our  orange  and  olive  trees. 
The  severe  frost  that  then  took  place,  and  its  con- 
tinuance, has  injured  both  our  sweet  and  sour  oranges. 
The  larger  olive  trees  are  unhurt — young  plants  par- 
tially cut  down.  This  proves  the  olive  to  be  a  har- 
dier plant  than  the  sour  orantre. 

The  last  two  dry  summers,  and  an  injudicioua 
choice  of  soil,  has  lessened  my  hopes  in  increasing 
my  olives;  with  additional  experience,  I  am  now  en- 
gaged setting  out  cuttings. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedi- 
ent servant,  John  Coupee. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

PREPARATION  OF  SEED  CORN. 

'Mr.  Fessendkn: — I  have  noticed  sundry  commu- 
nications, upon  the  best  method  of  preparing  seed 
corn  for  planting,  with  a  view  to  prevent  crows  from 
pulling  up  the  corn.  Sic,  Much  has  been  said  about 
soaking  the  seed  in  copperas  water,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  question  was  now  settled  by  general 
consent,  that  this  mode  is  the  only  safe  preventive  in 
the  ear,  but  my  own  and  my  neighbours'  experience 
has  brought  us  to  a  different  conclusion.  We  were 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  copperas  water  for  several 
years,  and  at  first,  (as  is  the  case  many  times  with 
new  experiments,)  we  were  disposed  to  believe  that 
it  had  the  desired  effect,  but  upon  further  experi- 
ment we  found  that  the  crows  made  the  same  depre- 
dations upon  the  seed  soaked  with  copperas,  as  with 
that  which  had  no  preparation  before  planting.  I 
could  if  necessary  cite  sundry  careful  experiments 
which  brought  us  to  this  conclusion,  but  I  take  the 
liberty  to  state  the  result  of  another  experiment 
which  has  had  the  experience  of  my  neighbours  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  I  believe  without  a 
single  instance  of  failure  so  far  as  I  have  ascertained 
the  fact;  it  is  as  follows:  to  a  half  bushel  of  seed 
corn  take  one  pint  of  tar,  more  or  less;  let  it  be  warm- 
ed over  a  moderate  fire  until  it  will  run  freely;  then 
put  it  into  the  corn,  at  the  same  time  stirring  it  up 
until  it  be  all  coated  over  with  the  tar;  you  may  then 
add  ground  plaster  of  paris,  or  wood  ashes  (as  is  most 
convenient,  either  will  answer,)  and  stir  it  until  the 
kernels  will  separate,  and  will  nut  adhere  to  your  fin^ 
gers;  you  may  handle  it  when  cooled  without  the 
least  inconvenience,  when  planting.  The  first  im- 
pression from  the  appearance  of  ihe  seed  after  it  has 
gone  through  the  foregoing  process  is,  that  it  will  not 
vegetate;  but  three  or  four  years  of  actual  experience 
among  farmers  who  raise  from  two  to  five  liundred 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  each,  annually,  has  settled 
that  question  beyond  a  doubt, — and  Ihe  crows  never 
have  pulled  up  more  than  two  or  three  hills  in  any 
one  field,  and  have  never  carried  even  that  away, 
but  have  left  the  field  instantly,  without  ever  return- 
ing to  renew  the  experiment, — and  in  addition  to  this, 
the  corn  has  never  been  infested  by  the  wire  worm, 
which  has  been  many  times  very  destructive  to  the 
crop,  nor  has  any  other  animal  or  reptile  been  yet 
found  who  was  fond  of  making  a  meal  of  tarred  corn.' 
I  confess  when  this  mode  was  first  proposed  I  was 
very  faithless;  I  doubted  whether  seed  would  vege- 
tate, and  if  it  did,  I  had  my  doubts  whether  the  tar 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  crop;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  tar  is  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the 
crop,  that  I  now  believe  that  it  not  only  guards  the 
crop  against  birds  and  insects,  but  is  salutary  to  the 
growth  of  the  corn. — If  you  see  fit  to  insert  the  fore- 
going in  your  useful  paper,  (although  past  seed  time.) 
it  may  at  least  give  time  fur  corn  growers  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  facts  herein  stated,  and  I  hope 
may  result  in  some  benefit  to  the  community;  and  you 
will  gratify  one  at  least  who  inhabits  the 
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Advantages  to  be  Dkbived  from  the  Destruc- 
tion or  Weeds. 

Plants  that  grow  naturally,  among  a  crop,  lliat  has 
been  sown,  may  be  regardtd  as  weeds,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  enemies  to  the  crop  that  is  cultivated.  The 
destruction  of  weeds,  therefore,  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  agricul- 
tural art;  fur  if  it  be  neglected,  or  even  if  slovenly 
performed,  one  third,  or  one  half  of  a  fair  crop,  may 
only  be  obtained,  even  from  the  very  best  soils.  Be- 
sides, it  merits  cunsideration  that  if  weeds  are  suf- 
fered to  e.\ist,  the  full  advantages  of  manuring  land, 
and  many  other  improvcmeiits,can  only  be  but  partially 
reaped.  Nor  is  this  all;  the  mixture  of  weeds  in  the 
soil,  prevents  the  crop  from  receiving  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  air;— augments  the  risks  at  harvest, 
(for  a  crop  that  is  clean,  may  be  ready  for  the  stack- 
yard in  much  less  time  than  is  required  to  harvest  it, 
when  encumbered  with  weeds;)— and  the  seeds  ol 
these  intruders,  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  grain. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  injuries  thence  sustained, how 
many  are  there,  who  hardly  ever  attempt  to  remove 
weeds  in  an  effectual  manner?  This  negligence  is 
the  more  to  be  blamed,  because,  were  farmers  at  the 
trouble  of  collecting  all  sorts  of  weeds,  before  they 
have  formed  their  seeds  and  of  mixing  them  with 
rich  earth,  they  would  soon  be  reduced  into  a  soft 
pulpy  mass,  and  in  this  way  a  pernicious  nui?"ince 
might  be  converted  into  a  valuable  manure. 

Various  experiments  have  been  tried  to  ascertain 
the  positive  advantage  derived  from  careluUy  weeding 
one  part  of  a  field,  and  leaving  another  part  undone; 
among  these,  the  following,  made  with  peculiar  ac- 
curacy, may  be  safely  relied  on. 

1.  W7ie«(.— Seven  acres  of  light  gravelly  land 
were  fallowed,  and  sown  broad  cast;  one  acre  was 
measured  off,  and  not  a  weed  was  pulled  out  of  it; 
the  other  six  were  carefully  weeded.  The  unweed- 
ed  acre  produced  18  bushels;  the  six  weeded  acres, 
1S5  bushels,  or  22S  per  acre,  which  is  4i  bushels,  or 
one  fourth  more  produce  in  favour  of  weeding. 

2.  Barley— A  six  acre  field  was  sown  with  barley, 
in  fine  tilth,  and  well  manured.  The  weeding,  owing 
to  a  great  abundance  of  charlock,  cost  12s.  per  acre. 
The  produce  of  an  unweedeU-acre  was  only  13  bushels; 
of  the  weeded,  28.  Difi'erence  in  favour  of  weeding, 
15  bushels  per  acre,  besides  the  land  being  so  much 
cleaner  fur  succeeding  crops. 

3.  Oats.- -Six  acres  sown  with  oats;  one  acre 
ploughed  but  once  and  unmanured,  produced  only  17 
bushels.  Another  six  acres  ploughed  three  times, 
manured,  anrf  weerfet/,  produced  37  bushels  per  acre. 
This  experiment  proves,  that  oats  re(iuire  good  man- 
agement, and  will  pay  for  it  as  well  as  other  crops 
Ten  bushels  of  the  increased  produce  may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  the  weeding;  and  the  other  ten  to  tho 
manure. 

The  importance  of  weeding,  both  to  tlie  individual 
and  to  the  public  is  such,  that  it  ought  to  be  enforced 
by  law.  At  any  rate  a  regulation  of  police,  lor  fining 
those  who  harbour  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  may 
be  blown  into  their  neighbour's  ground,  can  have  no 
injustice  in  princijile.  In  England  the  petty  consta- 
ble minht  be  required,  by  precept  from  the  high  con- 
stable, to  give  in  presentments  to  tho  quarter  sessions, 
containing  a  list  of  all  persons  who  sulfered  weeds  to 
run  to 'seed  in  their  hedges  or  lauds,  such  present 
menis  to  be  particularly  specified  to  the  court.  Ihose 
referring  to  the  cultsfoot,  to  be  given  in  at  the  Lady- 
day  sessions:  and  those  referring  to  thistles, rag-weed, 
&c.  to  be  given  in  at  Midsummer  sessions.  An  order 
of  court  might  then  be  made,  for  the  immediate  re- 
moval of  such  nuisances,  and  if  not  complied  wilh, 
the  offender  should  he  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
pounds,  one  half  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  half 
to  (TO  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

If  in  conse<pience  of  such  a  system  being  enforced, 
4*  bushels  of  wheat;— 15  do.  of  barley, — 10  do.  of 
oala  additional,  were  raised  in  all  the  fields  in  the 
kingdom,  wliost  crops  are  injured  by  weeds,  what 


benefits  might  not  be  the  result? — Indeed  if  such  a 
plan  were  to  take  place,  and  if  the  overseers  were 
compelled,  by  an  express  statuie,  to  employ  the  pour, 
in  the  destruction  ol  weeis,  England  miglit,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  become  as  Iree  liu.n  that  nuisance,  as 
China  or  Japan;  and  the  larmers  would  soon  find, 
that  however  anxious  they  may  be,  to  have  their 
lands  tilhe-Jree,  yel  to  have  them  weed  free,  is  of 
still  greater  importance. 

On  the  whole,  keejiing  his  land  in  a  clean  state, 
ought  to  be  a  principal  object  wiih  every  farmer;  and 
if  this  be  not  caretuily  aiiended  to,  he  may  rest  as- 
sured of  paying  dearly  lor  his  neglect.  But  the 
losses  which  he  sutlers,  do  not  remedy  the  injury 
which  the  public  sustains  from  his  slovenly  conduct. 
'I'he  regulations,  thereiure,  which  have  been  sug- 
gested, may  be  considered  as  bolu  expedient  and  ne 
ccssary;  for  were  they  adopted,  it  is  evident,  that 
many  of  the  evils  alluded  to  would  be  removed,  and 
the  wealth  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  nation, 
materially  augmented. 

[Sinclair's  Code  ofJ^ricuUuri. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
LEAVES  FOR  MaNUKE. 

Mr.  Fessenden: — 1  have  just  read  an  article  in 
your  paper  of  the  11th  instant,  extracted  from  the 
American  Farmer,  recommeuding  the  use  of  leaves 
as  a  valuable  ingredient  in  manure.  I  have  long  been 
in  the  liabit  of  using  say  2U  cart  loads  in  a  year,  as 
Utter  for  my  stables,  and  am  abundantly  convinced  of 
their  utility.  1  have  found  them  superior  to  straw, 
for  absorbing,  and  retaining  the  urine,  which  niakes 
no  inconsiderable  portion  ol  the  strength  of  stable 
manure,  as  is  well  known  to  most  of  my  brother  far- 
mers. 1  recollect  that  some  years  ago,  you  published 
a  communicauon  from  me  on  the  above  subject,  with 
my  particular  method  of  collecting  and  using  the 
leaves.  1  now  take  the  liberty  of  again  recommend- 
ing the  plan  to  your  subscribers  as  it  is  often  needful 
that  we  have  '•precept  upon  precept,  and  line  upon 
line,"  in  husbandry,  as  well  as  m  tlieology. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

A'ewton,  May  14,  18cil.  J-  Kekrick. 


(From  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  April.) 

SIR  HENRY  STEUARl'S  THEORY  OF 

TRANSPLANTATIONS. 

(Continued  from  page   102.) 

We  do  not  doubt,  that  Sir  Henry's  eloquent  denun- 
ciations of  the  mulilating  sysleni,  will  bring  upon 
him  and  his  woods  the  blessings  of  all  the  Dryads. 
What  shocking  objects  do  not  so  many  fine  trees  be- 
come, under  tlie  knife,  the  bill  hook,  and  the  axe! 
except  by  the  banks  of  a  canal,  where  every  thing, 
to  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  ought  to 
be  as  ugly  as  possible,  how  oH'ensive  to  nature  is  a 
pollard!  yet  whole  counties  are  peopled  by  pollards. 
I'erhaps  there  may  be  a  sort  of  necessity  for  this  in 
some  situations,  but  the  system  is  often  as  needless 
as  it  is  odious.  It  is  often  pursued  from  taste.  The 
great,  round,  bu.«liy,  bishop-like  head  of  a  trimmed 
tree,  is  considered  beautifully  and  buldly  John-Bul- 
lish. It  not  only  will  nut  bend,  but  it  will  not  so 
niuch  as  roar  to  the  wind.  It  gives  but  a  sulky 
growl  at  the  best — and  in  the  stormiest  day  that  ever 
blew,  you  see  a  whole  flat  country  of  pollards  mo- 
tionless, as  if  it  were  asleep,  or  dead. 

The  very  youngest  trees  are  made  pollards, as  soon 
as  their  branches  will  admit  of  mutilation,  and  there 
they  stand  by  the  roadside  so  many  round-heads. 
Let  an  old  pollard  alone  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
and  you  see  hiin  working  away  day  and  night,  mak- 
ing the  most  incredible  exertions  once  more  to  regain 
the  form  of  a   tree — flinging  out   arms  horizontally, 


and  instead  of  a  stiff  circular  wig,  a  fine  head  of  na- 
tural hair  streaming  to  tlie  wind  in  all  directions. 
Now,  as  Sir  Henry  says,  let  any  man  try  the  experi- 
ment, of  lopping,  that  IS  hacking  and  hewing,  on  a 
healthy  subject  not  iniended  fur  removal,  and  lie  will 
find  that  mutilation  will  so  stint  its  growth,  that  it 
will  not  recover,  till  alter  several  years,  if  recover  at 
all;  and  it  will  never  attain  the  same  size  and  figure, 
or  produce  the  same  sound  and  perlect  wood,  as  others 
on  which  the  branches  have  been  left  in  an  entire 
slate.  Or,  otherwise,  let  him  make  trial  on  two 
trees  of  equal  age  and  health,  and  cut  the  boughs 
from  the  one,  while  he  leaves  them,  at  the  time  of 
transplanting,  on  the  other,  and  in  that  case  the  lat- 
ter will  be  tuund  to  succeed  far  better  tliau  the  for- 
mer. Or,  let  him  practice  the  same  thing  on  two 
permanent  trees  of  equal  health  and  appea/ance,  and 
the  tree,  of  which  the  boughs  are  lopped,  will  not  be 
found  tu  make  half  the  progress  of  the  other,  nor  will 
the  bulk  of  the  stem  increase  in  nearly  the  same 
ratio. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  fine,  large, 
spreading,  noble-headed  trees,  are  not  fit  for  trans- 
plantation. The  roots  are  always,  as  Sir  Henry  has 
beautifully  shown,  correlative  to  the  branches;  and 
therefore  the  smallest  headed  tree  is  in  fact  tlie  least 
able  to  support  itself  in  an  open  situation.  Roots, 
by  their  vigour  and  numbers,  must  stretch  out  under 
ground  belore  the  branches  can  extend  themselves  in 
the  air;  and  Uie  progress  of  the  latter  development 
will  of  course  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  tormer. 
By  the  curious  and  beauiilul  way  in  which  almost 
every  part  ol  a  tree  modifies  and  determines  the  ex- 
istence of  every  other  part,  the  roots  in  their  turn 
receive  vigour  and  extension  from  the  advancement 
of  the  branches.  Routs  and  fibres  are  always  found 
more  or  less  extensive,  in  the  ratio  of  the  exposure 
or  shelter  in  which  a  Iree  is  placed.  In  ojien  situa- 
tions, they  are  aiWays  strong  aiid  numerous,  and 
they  extend  to  a  wide  distance  from  the  jilant.  'I'his 
is  indispensably  nectssary,  notwithstanding  the  short 
and  powerful  stem  which  a  tree  so  situated  generally 
displays,  to  enable  it  .to  resist  the  elements,  and  to 
provide  sustenance  for  the  great  expansion  of  top 
with  which  such  a  tree  is  sure  to  be  furnished.  It  ig 
supposed  by  some,  indeed,  that  the  roots  ol  trees  so 
placed,  if  of  considerable  age,  after  having  exliauste4 
before  their  maturity  all  the  substance  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, will  at  length  be  found  searching  for  food  at 
a  distance  from  the  trunk,  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
trees  themselves.  At  all  events,  we  are  aware,  that 
even  with  trees  ol  a  yuulblul  age,  the  roots  and 
branches  are  co-extensive  with  each  other;  or  rather 
that  superiur  extent  is  generally  found  on  the  side  of 
the  roots.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  it  is  to  trees  only 
with  insignificant  heads,  and  sparingly  furnished 
with  lateral  branches,  although  they  expose  a  much 
lesser  surface  to  the  wind,  that  jirups  or  supports  are 
at  all  necessary,  after  being  properly  transplanted; 
and  it  matters  nothing  whether  these  defects  have 
been  produced  by  ignorance  or  the  axe,  or  by  undue 
confinement.  Other  things,  therefore,  being  equal, 
it  may  be  held  as  an  axiom  in  practice  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  planter  will  be  nearly  in  propurtion  to  the 
fulness  uf  ramification  of  top  and  sides  which  hit 
subjects  may  possess. 

'i'his  is  cheering,  and  excellent,  and  true  doctrine. 
A  beautiful  tree  is  found  growing,  with  all  the  pre- 
requisites. It  is  an  eye-and  ear  delight;  but  i\  is  a 
mile  off,  and  in  a  situation  where  it  wastes  its  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air. — The  mutilator  has  got  it  up, 
and  brings  it  to  the  spot,  near  home,  within  view 
from  the  drawing-room,  tne  kiioll  which  it  is  to  beau- 
tify, the  green  sward  over  which  it  is  to  fling  its 
trembling  shade  and  shelter.  The  murderer  has  cut 
olT  Us  head — and.  its  arms — and  there  it  lies,  a  bare 
and  bleeding  trunk.  It  is  stuck  into  the  ground — 
that  is,  planted,  and  every  christian  devoutly  prays 
that  it  may  soon  be  released  from  its  suflerings  by 
death.     Sir  Henry  Steuart,  again,  discovers  such  & 
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beauty,  standing  by  itself  by  tlie  edge  of  a  remote 
wood — or  even  in  an  open  glade — and  he  brings  it, 
almost  witboul  loss  of  a  bud,  to  the  spot  where  the 
eye  of  taste  desiderates  such  a  fair  object.  With 
such  delicate  care,  and  requisite  skill,  has  it  been 
transported  and  transplanted,  without  having  boen 
transl'onned,  that  spring  beholds  in  all  its  loveliness 
the  very  tree  itself  as  it  charmed  the  eye  in  its  birth- 
place; and  instead  of  a  ghost — a  spectre — a  skeleton — 
pointing  at  you  with  ita  bleeding  and  mutilated  mem- 
bers, till  you  feel  jourself  to  be  a  murderer,  and  gel 
no  sleep,  — a  tree  alive,  and  Jife  like,  and  destined  fur 
longevity,  salutes  you  with  a  radiant  gleam  of  rustling 
verdure,  morning,  mid-day,  and  eve;  and,  delighted 
with  being  admired,  forgets  its  native  seclusion;  and 
pride  of  the  park,  shelters  the  dappled  deer  within  its 
shade. 

Sir  Henry,  iherefore,  asserts  boldly,  because  on  as- 
sured principles,  that  size  offers  to  successful  remo- 
val no  actual  impediment  farther  than  increased  ex- 
penditure. The  same  principles  apply  to  the  largest 
and  to  the  smallest  trees.  But  size  implies  greater 
labour  and  contingency;  and  consccjuently,  more  pow- 
erful machinery;  and  both  rise  in  a  ratio  far  more 
accelerated  than  might  at  first  sight  be  conceived  to 
correspond  with  the  increased  dimensions  of  the 
trees.  Sir  Henry  himself  has  confined  himself  to 
subjects  seldom  exceeding  thirty  five  or  thirty  six 
feet  high,  and  in  the  stem  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.  He  does  not  prescribe  to  what 
length  ethers  should  go,  because  it  is  altogether  arbi- 
trary; but  in  his  judgment,  no  subject  should  be  se- 
lected for  removal  of  w  hich  the  girth  of  stem  is  less 
than  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet;  or  in  other 
words,  whose  diameter  does  not  extend  to  six  or  eight 
inches  at  the  least,  reckoning  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground;  the  length  of  the  tree  being  supposed  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feel.  Any  subject  possessing  a 
lesser  magnitude,  and  lesser  proportional  shortness 
Uian  this,  he  considers  as  unfit  for  judicious  removal 
in  exposed  situations,  and  destitute  of  proper  stamina 
to  resist  the  elements. 

It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  we  can  do  any  thing  to  in- 
crease either  beauty  or  utility,  when  nature  regulates 
the  process,  but  humbly  lo  follow  her  footsteps;  yet,  Sir 
Henry  remarks,  that  in  transplanting,  experience 
leads  us  to  believe,  that  art  may  improve  the  balance, 
and  of  course,  the  beauty  of  trees,  on  a  principle  to 
all  appearance  contrary  to  nature,  and  certainly  op- 
posite to  all  former  practice.  Most  trees  are  une- 
qually balanced,  and  show,  "a  weather  side,"  usually 
to  the  west  and  south-west  in  this  island,  from  which 
they  bend  and  lean  very  often  in  an  unseemly  man- 
rer.  This  is  especially  visible  in  the  beech  and 
larch — and  more  or  less  in  all  trees,  except  the  syca- 
more. Sir  Henry,  theiefore,  in  transplanting,  uni- 
formly reverses  the  position  of  the  tree  in  its  new  si- 
tuation, by  which  means  the  superior  tendency  to 
throw  out  branches  being  made  to  act  on  the  deficient 
side,  the  equal  balance  of  tlie  tree  is  gradually  effected, 
and  its  beauty  and  symmetry  unspeakably  improved. 

In  exposed  situations,  indeed,  there  is  no  other  pos- 
sible way  of  preserving  a  full  and  extensive  ramifi- 
cation on  the  stormy  side.  For,  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, wherever  the  action  of  air,  and  especially  of 
cold,  is  the  greatest,  there  the  greatest  evolution  of 
bods  and  the  thickest  growth  of  spray  will  necessa- 
rily take  place;  but  those  growths  ate  generally  short 
in  proportion  as  they  are  numerous.  In  so  far,  then, 
the  art  of  transplanting  on  fixed  principles,  may  be 
said  lo  substitute  beauty  fur  deformity,  and  fairly  to 
cure  one  of  the  most  prominent  defects  which,  in  a 
picturesque  view,  park  trees,  in  loose  dispositions,  are 
apt  to  display,  particularly  on  our  western  coasts. 

But  no  man  must  ever  attempt  to  touch  a  tree  at 
all,  with  a  view  to  transplantation,  who  does  not 
know  the  peculiar  soils  and  subsoils  suited  to  peculiar 
trees.  Simple  as  this  rule  is,  it  is  in  planting  and 
transplanting  sadly  neglected.  What  more  common 
than  to  see  fifty  diflTerent  sorts  of  trees  all  living  or 


dying  together  in  one  enclosure!  In  the  lawn  or  park, 
in  which  the  prominent  effects  are  to  result  from 
small  groups  or  individual  trees,  every  failure,  as  Sir 
Henry  well  says,  tells  and  appears  conspicuous.  No 
man,  therefore,  who  knows  any  thing  of  wood,  will 
put  down  the  sycamore,  the  lime,  or  the  wild  cherrv, 
lor  example,  on  a  clayey  soil;  neither  will  he  put  the 
oak  or  the  elm  on  light  soil  or  gravel,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, on  the  deepest  and  luamiest  land  he  can  find, 
and  lor  the  former  even  with  a  clay  bottom;  for,  al- 
though the  oak,  iu  particular,  is  the  must  accommo- 
dating of  all  trees,  it  is  only  on  land  of  this  sort  that 
it  will  thrive,  and  grow  to  fine  timber.  But  by  the 
skilful  planter,  the  subsoil  is  often  regarded  as  of 
more  moment  than  the  mere  texture  of°the  surface; 
as  the  degrees  of  moisture  most  suitable  to  woody 
plants  form,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  features  in 
their  characteristic  difierences.  In  certain  situations, 
therefore,  where,  for  example,  he  might  be  anxious 
for  the  good  eflecl  of  the  oak  or  chestnut,  it  will 
often  be  prudent  for  him  to  be  content  with  the  infe- 
rior forms  of  the  lime  or  beech. 

Those  trees  always  look  best  that  thrive  best:  and 
unless  a  tree  be  in  perfect  health,  il  cannot  be  in 
much  beauty.  The  most  miserable  errors  are  appa- 
rent every  where  one  opens  his  eyes,  in  planting  and 
transplanting,  arising  from  want  of  this  sort  of  "adap- 
tation. Sir  Henry  mentions,  that  a  friend  of  his 
once  offered  a  bet  of  five  to  one  in  a  large  public  com- 
pany, that  no  gentleman  present  should,  within  Ihree 
months,  name  three  persons,  landholders  in  the  coun- 
ty, (it  shall  be  nameless,)  who  has  executed  large 
plantations,  and  were  possessed  of  from  ^'500  to 
^'5000  a-year  and  upwards,  that  "were  able  to  state 
with  precision  the  difi'erent  sorts  of  soils  to  which 
twelve  of  the  principal  forest  trees,  planted  in  Bri- 
tain, were  best  adapted."  It  was  taken,  and  lost  by 
the  taker.  During  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
more  than  twenty  planters  aspired  to  the  honours  of 
the  competition;  but  when  it  came  to   the   trial,  the 

result  was,  that  in   the  county  of ,  one  person 

only  was  able  to  fulfil  the  prescribed  conditions.  If 
this  county  (we  suspect  it)  be  much  planted,  it 
will  exhibit  a  droll  and  yet  mournful  appearance  in 
half  a  century,— for  almost  all  ihe  trees  having  been 
stuck  in  either  by  haphazard,  or  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  will  be  a  sickly  set;  that  is,  such  of  them 
as  are  alive.  Kent  used  to  plant  a  kw  dead  tiees 
here  and  there  for  the  sake  of  effect,  and  a  few  de- 
iormed  ones,  where  the  proprietor  wished  for  some- 
thing more  peculiarly  picturesque;  but  the  proportion 
m  this  country,  of  the  dead  and  the  deformed,  will 
be  out  of  all  bounds  too  great,  and  a  tree  that  is  not 
only  absoluiely  alive,  but  also  straight  in  the  spine, 
and  with  a  good  appetite,  will  be  worth  walking  a 
whole  parish  to  get  a  sight  of,  and  will  probably"  be 
exhibited  as  a  show.  A  simple  friend  of  Sir  Henry's, 
not  long  ago,  complained  to  him  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  wood  grew  so  badly  about  his  place,  that 
after  the  experience  cl  fortyyears  (pooT  old  gentle- 
man) he  was  almost  discouraged  in  the  cultivation  of 
it.— Well  he  might,  unless  he  expected  to  outlive 
Methuselah. — "On  visiting  the  spot,"  says  Sir  Hen- 
ry, "1  perceive  that  his  representation  was  but  too 
well  founded.  As  he  felt  a  great  p^artiality  for  limes 
and  sycamores,  he  had  transplanted'  those  two  sorts 
of  trees  all  over  his  park,  about  eight  and  ten  feet 
high,  many  years  before;  and  thai  the  work  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  best  manner,  he  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt,  as  it  was  dune  under  the  direction  of  his 
own  gardener,  who  had  extensive  experience  and 
knowledge  of  wood — But  the  gardener  and  himself 
both  assured  me  that  the  soil  and  climate  were  "al- 
together unlavorable  to  wood,"  however  either  might 
suit  husbandry  of  green  crojis.  In  proof  of  whTch 
they  turned  my  attention  to  the  trees,  which,  indeed 
appeared  stinted  and  unhealthy,  with  leaves  of  a 
yellowish  green  color,  and  growing  about  an  inch  or 
little  more,  in  a  season." 

This  was  a  bad  case  indeed.     Sir  Henry  looked  at 


the  soil — and  lo!  it  was  a  rich,  but  thin  clay,  natu- 
rally inclining  to  damp  in  the  substratum,  from  the 
retention  of  moisture.  "Grub  up  your  limes  and 
sycamores,"  quoth  Sir  Henry,  wisely,  "which  you 
should  never  have  planted,  and  w  hich  unless  by  a 
miracle,  could  never  have  grown  to  timber  in  such  a 
soil — replace  them  with  oak  and  beech  of  at  least 
five-and-twenly  feet  high,  and  of  two  and  three  feet 
in  girth,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  stand  the 
elements,  and  within  a  few  years  you  will  have 
thriving  wood.  But  let  oak  be  the  staple,  whether 
of  your  plantations  or  your  park,  with  such  a  soil. 
To  gel  advice  is  one  thing,  to  follow  it  another.  I 
know  not  whether  the  gardener's  opinion  or  mine 
prevailed  with  the  good-natured  owner;  but  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  place  will  remain  in  statu  quo, 
and  the  badness  of  both  soil  and  climate  be  deplored 
or  reprobated  for  an^^her  generation." 

There  is  something  very  ludicrous  and  instructive 
in  the  position  of  this  old  country  gentleman,  who 
could  never  get  any  of  his  dearly-beloved  lime  and 
sycamores  to  grow  upon  his  property.  His  own  garde- 
ner had  had  extensive  experience  and  knowledge  of 
wood!  where?  perhaps  on  this  very  estate,  on  which 
he  had  been  laboring,  for  twenty  years  or  more,  to 
reverse  the  laws  of  nature.  But  wherever  it  was, 
he  was  equally  a  blockhead;  and  sorry  are  we  to 
say,  that  too  many  gardeners,  with  such  extensive 
experience  and  knowledge  of  wood,  are  blockheads. 
It  so,  what  are  they,  who,  without  any  experience 
or  knowledge  whatever,  are  too  often  intrusted  with 
transplanting  trees,  as  if  trees  were  cabbages?  So 
deeply  impressed  is  Sir  Henry  wiih  the  general  want 
of  intelligence  on  the  important  subject  of  wood, 
that  he  hints  a  proposal  fur  the  establishment  of  an 
Arbouicultural  Societv,  in  Scotland;  and  an  ad- 
mirable insiitution  it  would  be,  and  productive  of 
most  beneficial  results.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these,  in  Sir  Henry's  belief,  would  be  the  change 
that  would  take  place  in  the  character,  the  education, 
and  acquirements  of  our  nurserymen,  by  far  the  most 
influential  agents,  in  the  melioration  of  our  future 
woods;  because  it  is  upon  them  that  we  must  depend 
for  the  nature  of  the  materials.  Then  we  might 
hope  to  see  nurserymen  come  forth,  as  they  ought  lo 
do,  able  botanists,  intelligent  agriculturists  and  gar- 
deners, vegetable  physiologists, — in  a  word, — men  of 
science.  Yet  il  is  obvious  that  reformation,  if  it  be 
begun  in  earnest;  must  begin  elsewhere.  Let  "well 
inlormed  landlords"  rise  up,  and  the  other  classes 
will  follow. 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  ill  success,  not  im- 
plying such  utter  ignorance  as  the  above  procedure, 
yet  in  the  long-run,  lillle  less  productive  of  failure — 
namely,  the  thinning  close  woods  and  plantations  for 
the  supply  of  subjects  for  removal. 

"Perhaps  there  is  no  jilanler,  who,  in  the  begin- 
ning, has  not  fallen  into  ihis  mistake,  before  he  had 
sufficient  time  to  attend  to  the  effects  of  heat  and 
cold  on  the  growth  of  wood.  Allured  by  the  fine 
forms  of  trees  so  trained,  by  the  tallness  of  their 
stems,  the  beauty  of  their  bark,  ancj  their  general 
appearance  of  health  and  strength,  we  naturally 
form  the  wish  lo  transfer  Ihem  lo  the  lawn  or  open 
park.  But  we  should  reflect,  that  how  much  soever 
they  may  please  the  eye,  there  are  no  properties  so 
unfit  as  these  for  this  degree  of  exposure,  as  they  are 
generated  solely  by  warmth  and  shelter.  As  well 
might  we  bring  the  native  of  the  burning  plains  of 
Asia  or  Africa,  and,  in  the  light  attire  of  those  trop- 
ical climates,  expect  him  to  endure  a  British  winter. 
Either  Ihe  facts  respecting  exposure  and  sheltered 
wood,  as  above  stated,  are  incorrect  and  unfounded 
or  nature  must  be  supposed  to  act  in  contradiction  to 
herself,  if  she  sanctioned  such  incongruities.  Yet, 
ninety-nine  limes  in  a  hundred,  the  reputation  of  an 
art,  which  if  rightly  understood,  would  be  useful  to 
many,  is  fairly  sacrificed  to  this  erroneous  practice. 
Nor  are  these  the  errors  of  youth  or  inexperience. 
Two  of  our  best  informed  writers,  Boutcher  and  Mar- 
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shall,  as  we  have  already  seen,  regard  the  art  as 
mainly  applicable  to  'the  thinning  of  nurseries  or 
plantations,'  and  recommend  it,  accordingly,  for  that 
purpose. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  so  unhappy  a 
system  of  selection.  The  trees  being  transferred  to 
a  climate,  colder  by  several  degrees  than  that  in 
which  they  were  trained,  and  with  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions and  properties  adapted  to  the  latter,  internally 
decline.  The  usual  lightening  or  mutilating  of  the 
tops,  aflbrds  no  alleviation  or  remedy  from  without. 
In  such  a  situation,  the  mechanical  efl'ects  of  wind 
would  be  sufficient  of  itself,  without  any  other  cause, 
to  insure  their  miscarriage.  But,  as  they  carry 
leaf,  and  show  no  immediate  symptoms  of  decay  in 
the  outset,  their  ullimate,  though  certain  failure  is 
not  contemplated  by  the  sanguine  planter.  With 
root  adequate  either  to  fi.x  them  in  the  earth,  or  to 
furnish  the  supply  of  sap,  which  their  new  circum- 
stances demand,  they  are  incapable  of  extending  them- 
selves, either  above  or  under  ground.  The  leaves, 
from  the  deprivation  of  shelter,  cannot  duly  elabo- 
rate the  sap;  and  the  proper  juice,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  chilled  in  its  descent,  from  the  want  of  leaves,  and 
branches  and  barU,  sufficient  to  protect  the  sap  vessels. 
Meanwhile,  the  trees  are  ve.xed  by  the  winds,  from 
every  (juarler.  They  want  side-boughs  to  nourish 
and  balance  them  properly.  Gradually,  they  become 
stunted  and  hide  bound.  The  few  branclies  they  have 
decay  and  drop  ofl;  and  at  last  they  are  rooted  out,  as 
a  proof  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  art,  and  the  inuti- 
lity of  all  attempts  to  cultivate  it!  A  few  plants, 
perhaps,  taken  from  the  out-skirts  of  the  wood,  and 
belter  furnished  with  the  protecting  properties,  strug- 
gle on  fur  ten  or  fifteen  years,  until  tliey  acquire  their 
propeities  to  a  certain  extent;  and  beginning  then  only 
to  thrive,  after  halt  a  lifetime  of  expectation,  they 
show  beyond  controversy,  to  the  planter  and  his  friends, 
how  much  more  speedily  trees  might  have  been  got 
up  to  an  equal  size,  from  the  nursery  or  the  seed-bed." 

After  this  very  full  development  of  the  theory  or 
principle  of  the  art,  contained  in  sections  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth.  Sir  Henry  treats,  in  section  sixth,  of  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  — both  for  open  dispositions  of 
trees,  and  for  close  plantations.  On  this  most  impor- 
tant part  of  his  subject  he  is  full,  clear,  and  scientific 
— but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  general 
exposition.  In  the  first  place,  trees,  far  more  than 
any  agricultural  crop,  require  depth  of  soil  to  raise 
them  to  perfection.  Whatever,  in  this  respect,  holds 
true  of  young  plants,  must,  afortiori,  hold  most  de- 
cidedly true  of  larger  subjects,  such  as  are  intended 
for  removal.  If,  in  transplanting,  the  cold  must  often 
be  increased,  and  other  circumstances  adverse  to  trees, 
the  soil  must  always  be  rendered  as  deep  and  as  rich 
as  possible,  to  counterbalance  those  disadvantages. 
Deepening  can  be  executed  with  effect  only  by  trench- 
ing or  doubledigging,  (f(!r  the  plough  can  do  little  in 
such  a  business.)  ScciMidly,  the  depth  of  pulveriza- 
tion must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
sub-soil.  In  rich  clayey  soils  it  can  scarcely  be  too 
deep;  and  even  in  sands,  unless  the  sub  soil  contain 
some  principle  rtoxious  to  vegetables, deep  comminu- 
tion should  be  practised.  Nothing  but  the  water  stag- 
nating under  thetrench,  in  consequence  of  a  clayey 
bottom,  and  the  risk  of  the  roots  being  thereby  chil- 
led, should  prevent  trenching  from  being  always  exe- 
cuted as  deep  as  possible.  Thirdly,  masses  or  heaps 
of  coiTip;ist  should  be  collected,  adjacent  to  where 
the  trees  are  wanted,  and  always  ready  for  use,  not 
less  than  si.x  months  old.  These  masses  must  be  coin- 
poundcJ,  first  of  quick-lime,  recently  burned,  with 
clayey  matter,  for  the  !i!;bt  land;  sccoiully,  mild  lime, 
with  sandy  soil,  for  the  aluminous;  and  thirdly,  (piick- 
lime,  witli  peat-moss,  for  the  loamy.  To  each  of  the 
two  siiils  first  mentidned  is  given  an  addili(jn  of  about 
a  third  jiart  of  tlie  peat-compost,  for  general  applica- 
tion to  all  s  ills.  Sir  Ilepry  has  fuund  the  most  exten- 
sively useiul  of  the  wlmlc,  if  prepared  with  a  third 
part  uf  animal  matter,  or  fresh  farm  dung. 


The  soil  must  be  prepared  either  for  single  trees, 
and  open  dispositions  of  wood  in  the  bark,  or  for  rais- 
ing at  once  close  woods  or  plantations  for  shelter  and 
ornament.  With  respect  to  the  first,  no  tree  trans- 
planted should  have  less  than  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  of  deep  mould,  prepared  and  enriched, 
to  some  distance  round  the  plant.  Stakes  mark  out 
the  site  of  the  single  tree.  The  ground  is  to  be 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  For  a  pit,  two,  or 
at  most  tliree,  single  horse  cart  loads  of  the  proper 
compost  are  sufficient.  If  the  soil  he  sandy  or  gravel- 
ly, the  clay  compost  should  be  used;  if  clayey,  the 
sandy  compost;  with  the  addition  of  one-third  part  of 
the  peat  or  general  composts,  which  is  applicable  to 
all  soils.  Should  the  soil  be  deep  and  loamy,  the  last- 
mentioned  compost  is  the  best.  If  the  tree  is  not  to 
be  put  into  the  pit  lor  a  year  after  the  trenching,  the 
coiripost  is  to  be  laid  down  in  half  loads  round  the 
stake  which  marks  out  the  site  of  the  pit,  and  at  such 
a  distance  as  not  to  obstruct  the  workman. 

Next  as  to  the  groups  and  large  masses  of  trees.  Sir 
Henry  recommends  that  the  entire  area,  comprising 
all  the  trees  of  the  group,  be  trenched  all  over,  and 
reaching  to  at  least  five  yards  beyond  the  stakes 
which  mark  the  outside  plants. — During  the  trench- 
ing, it  is  advisable  to  give  the  work  a  good  dress- 
ing of  compost,  of  a  quality  directly  opposite  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  and  to  be  dashed  on,  thinly  and 
frequently,  over  the  face  of  the  new  earth  thrown  up. 
If  this  be  abundantly  done,  one  extra  single  cart  load 
of  compost  fur  each  tree  is  sufficient,  not  omitting  a 
third  part  of  the  peaty  or  general  compost.  The  work 
of  preparation,  in  every  situation,  should  be  done  a 
year,  at  least,  before  the  removal  of  the, trees,  that 
there  may  be  a  complete  incorporation  of  the  compost 
with  the  soil,  during  the  renewed  comminution  of 
the  whole,  when  the  planting  takes  place. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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(From  the  North  Carolina  Spectator.) 
SILK  IN  MACON,  N.  C. 

We  have  been  presented  with  a  skein  of  sewing 
silk,  together  with  a  hank  of  the  raw  material  of  a 
very  fine  and  beautiful  appearance,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith,  a  very  enterprizing  and  intelligent  gentleman, 
who  resides  near  Franklin  in  Macon  county.  The 
specimen  before  us  was  jiroduced  from  silkworms, 
reared  by  Mr.  Smith's  daughter — about  13  years  of 
age,  and  reeled  froin  the  cocoons  and  wrought  into  its 
present  condition  by  the  same  fair  hand.  The  ac- 
count which  we  have  of  Mr.  S's  progress  in  the  cul- 
ture of  silk,  is,  that  he  procured  a  few  eggs  from  the 
north  three  years  since;  that  last  year  he  reared 
8,000  worms,  and  this  year  has  made  preparations  to 
rear  100,000;  that  the  cocoons  produced  last  year 
have  been  reeled  and  mostly  wrought  into  sewing 
silk,  which  has  found  a  ready  home  market,  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  price  of  the  imported  article,  indeed  in 
()oint  of  even  texture  an<l  quality  of  material  it  is 
scarcely  surpassed  by  the  finest  foreign  silk;  that  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  from  the  weatlier  and  cli- 
mate to  the  health  and  operations  of  the  worm;  that 
the  specimen  hefore  us  was  produced  by  silkworms 
fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  common,  indigenous  black- 
mulberry. 

The  specimen  before  us  has  served  to  recall  our 
re  llecticiiis  to  the  subject  of  the  production  of  silk  by 
the  people  of  this  region.  HIcssed  as  we  are  with  a 
climate  congenial  to  the  health  of  the  silkworm  — 
with  a  soil  natural  to  the  production  of  every  species 
of  the  mulberry,  and  even  such  portions  of  it  as  now 
lie  waste  and  useless,  might,  by  the  culture  of  silk, 
be  made  profitable.— Indeed,  we  think,  every  induce- 
ment is  held  out  to  all  who  have  lands  to  turn  their 
atteiitiuu  to  this  new,  interesting  and  profitable  occu- 
pation.    There  arc  a  sufficient  number  of  black  mul- 


berry trees  now  growing  on  the  lands  of  almost  every 
farmer  in  this  region,  to  rear  several  thousand  worms, 
and  commence  an  experiment,  which  if  it  does  not  af- 
ford much  profit  at  first,  and  though  the  silk  so  pro- 
duced may  not  be  as  white  and  fine  as  that  produced 
from  other  kinds  of  mulberry,  yet,  it  will  afford  an 
opportunity  to  test  the  value  of  the  business  and  suf- 
ficient experience  that  when  they  shall  have  obtained 
(by  planting  the  seed  or  by  cuttings)  other  species  of 
the  mulberry,  they  may  be  prepared  to  reap  a  muni- 
ficent profit  for  their  enterptize.  Sufficient  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  stales  of  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  this  state,  to  con- 
vince all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  the  United  States  can  produce  silk  of  as  good 
and  even  a  better  quality  than  can  be  produced  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  It  has  also  been  satisfacto- 
rily proven,  that  the  production  of  silk  is  a  very  pro- 
fitable and  simple  business — a  business  which  may  be 
prosecuted  by  almost  any  and  every  individual.  Ths 
silk-growers  in  the  northern  slates  labor  under  one 
disadvantage  which  is  not  felt  here.  They  are  ob- 
liged to  keep  the  worms  in  close  rooms  which  are 
warmed  by  means  of  stoves.  In  this  slate,  to  the 
contrary,  no  fire  is  necessary;  and  small  children  and 
young  negroes,  who  are  of  no  other  service,  can  be 
profitably  employed  in  supplying  the  silkworms  with 
tood  and  taking  all  the  care  necessary  to  the  securing 
of  the  cocoons.  With  circumstances  of  this  nature 
in  our  hands,  we  would  direct  public  attention  to  this 
important  enterprize.  We  have  from  time  to  time 
copied  such  essays  on  the  cullivation  of  silk,  as  we 
thought  useful  in  conveying  an  idea  of  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  the  worms  and  the  reeling  of  the 
silk,  Stc.  In  our  paper  of  the  21st  ult.,  statements 
will  be  found  of  the  value  of  the  silk  produced,  and 
the  kind  of  labor  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  market, 
the  quantity  produced  by  a  given  number  of  worms, 
the  price  of  the  cocoons  and  the  nett  profit  which 
would  accrue  to  those  engaged  in  its  cultivation.  It 
might  be  remarked,  with  much  reason,  that  lands 
which  have  been  already  reduced  and  impoverished 
by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  corn,  and  cotton — lands 
which  the  owners  will  ere  long  be  forced  to  forsake 
for  new  ones  in  the  west,  unless  their  attention  be 
turned  to  the  production  of  some  new  article,  or  until 
they  shall  set  about  some  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  the  same, — are  yet  capable  of  producing  the  mul- 
berry; and,  that  energetic  and  enterprising  citizens 
may  yet  reap  a  rich,  continued,  and  abundant  harvest, 
by  the  culture  of  silk. 

A  New  Machine  for  Threshing  Grain,  Shel- 
ling Corn,  and  Grinding  Apples. 

We  had  the  pleasure  a  few  weeks  since,  of  wit- 
nessing the  operation  of  a  machine  for  the  above  pur- 
poses, invented  by  Mr.  Alonzo  L.  Smith,  of  Weeds- 
port,  Cayuga  Co. — The  labor-saving  properties  of 
this  machine  to  farmers,  we  think,  must  rank  it  as  su- 
perior to  others,  now  in  use,  combining  as  it  does,  in 
one  machine,  facilities  for  so  many  departments  of 
labor  by  a  simple  change  of  Kp|)aratns.  Since  the 
first  trial  of  this  valuable  improvcnuiit,  which  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  viewing,  we  understand,  that  in 
presence  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  with  only  three 
persons  to  attend  the  ntaehine,  oats  were  threshed  at 
the  rale  of  sixty  bushels  to  the  hour,  or  one  bushel  a 
minute;  wheal  and  oats  were  threshed  perfectly  ftlean. 
This  machine  is  only  two  feel  in  width,  and  will  be 
warranted  to  thresh  as  f;ist  as  any  other  machine  of 
its  size,  with  less  horse  power.  The  whole  machine 
is  of  a  simple  consiriu-tion,  strung  and  durable,  and 
can  be  atlbrded  complete  for  about  the  same  price  that 
the  common  kind  of  machines  fur  threshing  grain 
alone  are  sold. 

That  part  for  threshing  grain  can  bo  afi"orded  con- 
siderably less  than  any  offered  for  sale  in  this  country 
of  good  ciuality;  no  machine  now  in  use  will  surpass 
it  in  the  work  it  is  intended  to  do.    It  is  calculated 
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thai  from  100  to  150  bushels  of  corn  can  be  shelled 
perfectly  clean,  or  from  150  to  200  bushels  of  apples 
be  ground  fine  in  one  hour. 

The  whole  machine  will  not  occupy  more  room 
than  a  common  fanniny  mill,  and  is  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  removed  from,  one  place  to  another,  as 
may  be  required  for  its  different  uses,  with  very  little 
inconvenience. 

The  part  for  shelling  corn  and  grinding  apples,  can 
be  operated  by  hand  power  to  good  advantage,  and 
the  grain  threshing  part  will  operate  by  hand  as  easy, 
and  in  as  good  advantage  as  any  other  machine. 

[jV.  York  paper. 

HEMP. 
A  company  has  been  formed  in  Farmington,  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
cultivation  of  hemp  and  erecting  machinery  for  dres- 
sing and  preparing  it  for  market.  The  company  is 
ca:lled  the  "Farmington  Falls  Hemp  Company." 
Their  machinery  will  be  in  operation  by  the  first  of 
August,  in  time  to  receive  the  crops  of  this  year's 
growth.  It  is  believed  that  farmers  may  make  a  pro 
fitable  business  by  turning  their  attention  to  the  rais- 
ing of  hemp.  A  flourishing  establishment  for  dres- 
sing hemp,  as  our  readers  are  already  informed  has 
been  in  operation  the  year  past  in  Livermore. 

[I'oitlanU  Courier. 


It  is  stated  in  (he  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  paper,  that 
last  winter,  several  fowls  were  missed  from  a  farmer's 
hen-roost,  and  while  the  family  were  talking  of  the 
matter  around  the  fire,  the  house  dog  brought  in  a  hen 
motionless  from  cold,  and  laid  her  on  the  warm  hearth 
and  went  back  and  forth  till  lie  brought  in  the  whole 
that  were  missing,  they  having  been  benumbed  in  a 
corner  of  the  yard. 
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Baltimore,  Fridait,  June  17,  18J1. 

Horticultural  Society. — The  main  object  of 
the  Editor's  visit  to  Philadelphia  recently,  was  to  ob- 
tain information  relative  to  the  nature  and  practical 
.operation  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, with  a  view  to  recommending  the  establishment 
of  one  in  Maryland.  If  he  believed  in  the  expedi- 
ency of  one  before,  he  has  now  become  convinced  of 
its  necessity.  The  beneficial  tendency  of  such  as- 
sociations must  have  been  apparent  to  every  one  who 
visited  the  exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  Their  benefits 
are  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  citizens; 
but  the  whole  community  are  directly  interested  in 
them.  The  dissemination  of  horticultural  know- 
ledge; the  improvement  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  and  the  introduction  of  new  and  valuable  va- 
rieties, are  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  horticultural 
societies.  And  are  these  objects  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  any  citizen?  Surely  not.  Every  new  vege- 
table or  fruit,  and  every  improvement  of  either,  min- 
isters directly  to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  man- 
kind; for  although  we  may  have  had  enough  before, 
(which  is  not  the  case,)  it  at  least  increases  our  va- 
riety and  diminishes  our  liability  to  deprivation.  But 
on  this  point  argument  is  deemed  unnecessary;  the 
utility  of  such  improvements,  we  believe  has  never 
been  doubled;  and  the  only  question  at  present  is, 
will  the  formation  of  a  Horticultural  Society  effect 
these  objects?  For  ourselves  we  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
And  in  this  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture,  nor  to  the 
deductions  of  theory  for  our  conclusions — we  have 
the  results  of  European  societies,  and  several  in  the 
United  States  before  us  all.  There  is  scarcely  a  ta- 
ble, or  an  orchard,  or  a  garden  in  the  Union, but  daily 
bears  testimony  to  the  good  effects  of  horticultural 
societies,  either  American  or  foreign.  We  taste  them 
in  our  improved  vegetables  and  fruits;  we  see  them 
in  our  beautiful  flowers  and  shrubbery;  they  give  a 


zest  to   our    viands,  decorate  our   walks,   and  emit 
sweet  perfume  in  our  evening  arbotirs. 

Another  object  to  be  attained  by  a  horticultural  so- 
ciety, is  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of  a  taste  for 
flowers;  nor  is  this  a  matter  of  trifling  consideration. 
Were  we  required  to  lame  the  ferocious  spirit  of  a 
Gibbs,  we  would  confine  the  monster  ainid  the  luxuri- 
ant fruits  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  compel  him  to 
inhale  the  odours,  of  a  fine  garden — nothing  distrust- 
ful of  our  ability  to  accomplish  the  task.  It  may  have 
happened  but  we  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  of  the 
numerous  personal  conflicts  that  have  given  such  a 
character  of  ferocity  to  human  nature,  having  origi- 
nated in  a  garden;  and  when  we  consider  the  great 
number  of  public  gardens  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  multitudes  that  resort  to  them,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  attribute  this  absence  of  the  evil  spirit  to 
the  peculiar  influence  of  the  place.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  us  to  hear  of  duels  and  other  personal 
conflicts  originating  in  almost  all  other  places  of  re- 
sort;— but  in  a  garden  never.  The  cultivation  then 
of  a  love  of  flowers  and  of  gardening  generally,  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  most  efficient  means  of 
molifyingthe  human  mind, and  it  should  be  encouraged 
by  every  philanthropist  and  every  jiatriot.  The  best 
means  by  which  we  can  do  so,  w'p  repeat,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  horticultural  societies,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  improvements  in  gardening,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  a  taste  for  flowers  and  shrubbery  by  public 
exhibitions.  Hundreds  of  persons  became  admirers 
of  flowers  at  the  exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  who,  we 
are  persuaded,  never  before  scarcely  gave  them  a 
thought.  They  had  no  idea  that  there  were  such 
things  in  the  world.  This  was  plainly  apparent  from 
the  numerous  questions  asked  as  to  the  names  of  the 
most  common  plants  and  what  they  would  cost;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  that  exhibition  caused  the  sale 
of  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  plants  that  would 
not  have  been  sold  under  other  circumstances.  But 
even  if  there  were  no  such  good  eftects  to  follow,  we 
would  urge  the  propriety  of  such  exhibitions  in  every 
city  and  town  in  the  Union  as  a  most  delightful  and 
wholesome  recreation  to  the  inhabitants,  from  which 
the  possibility  of  immoral  tendency  is  excluded. 

We  hope  therefore  that  immediate  measures  will 
be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  horticultural  so- 
ciety in  Maryland.  It  will  not  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  much  money  to  accomplish  all  the  objects 
looked  for.  The  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety pay  three  dollars  annually,  and  this,  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  exhibitions,  defrays  all  expenses. 
We  have  public  and  private  gardens  enough  to  make 
up  a  very  respectable  exhibition  at  the  start,  and  each 
year  would  add  to  our  means.  But  these  exhibitions 
are  not  the  only  objects  of  such  a  society,  they  are 
rather  demonstrations  of  their  results;— there  will  be 
enough  for  a  society  to  do  of  other  mailers.  There 
are  many  gentlemen  whom  we  know  are  anxious  fur 
the  immediate  establishment  of  one,  and  we  hope 
that  some  of  them  will  immediately  call  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose.  It  only  requires  some  one  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  starting  it  and  it  is  done. 


Cane  Grain. — Jlnmdo  tecta?  We  have  a  small 
parcel  of  the  seed  of  Cane-brake  or  reed,  which  grew 
this  spring  in  Nansemond  county,  Va.  in  the  borders 
of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  It  is  very  much  of  the  form 
of  rye,  but  much  larger,  and  the  skin  of  a  darker  co- 
lor. It  has  ripened  this  spring  in  consideralile  abun- 
dance, so  that  some  of  the  people  in  the  vicinity  have 
gathered  many  bushels  of  it  and  had  it  ground  and 
made  into  bread,  which  they  assure  us  was  superior 
to  that  of  wheat.  The  grain  is  not  as  firm  as  wheat, 
but  the  flour  appears  equal!/  white.  It  has  a  sweet 
taste,  somewhat  resembling  half  ripe  wheat.  Were 
it  not  for  the  singular  habit  of  this  plant  in  not  fluw- 
ering  or  producing  seed  ofiener  than  once  in  five  or 
six  years,  the  Dismal  Swamp  would  become  a  source 
of  immense  wealth  to  the  adjacent  country.  But  as 
it  is,  any  benefit  from  its  cultivation  is  hopeless.     It 


is  said  by  some  that  it  only  flowers  and  bears  seed 
once  in  twenty  years;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  it  did 
so  in  1804,  and  1811,  and  several  times  since. 


Aracacha  and  Qutnoa. — The  present  appearance 
of  these  new  vegetables  in  the  Editor's  grounds  is 
highly  flattering.  The  Aracacha  is  growing  finely, 
notwithstanding  the  irregular  weather;  and,  so  far, 
appears  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  climate  as  pars- 
nips. One  plant  has  already  a  few  seed  set.  Many 
of  the  plants  of  the  Quinoa  are  a  foot  high,  and  all 
are  growing  like  weeds.  It  was  planted  May  13th, 
and  came  up  May  20th.  It  resembles  closely,  and  is 
a  near  relative  to  a  weed  commonly  called  Iambus 
quarter.  Should  these  new  vegetables  succeed,  of 
which  there  seems  now  scarcely  a  doubt,  the  country 
will  have  two  most  important  additions  to  its  agricul- 
tural products.  The  Editor  takes  this  occasion  to 
say,  in  answer  to  the  incjuiries  of  numerous  corres- 
pondents, that  if  he  succeeds  in  their  cultivation,  he 
will  be  able  to  spare  a  small  quantity  of  both  vegeta- 
tables  in  the  fall,  and  will  give  timely  notice  through 
the  Farmer. 

THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

Mr.  Smith:  Buckingham,  Co  ,  Va.  May  21,  1S31. 

The  wheat  crop  in  this  part  of  the  country  will  be 
shorter,  from  present  appearances,  than  it  has  ever 
been  known  by  the  oldest  farmers,  occasioned  by  the 
fly;  many  of  the  fields  will  not  make  more  than  was 
sown.  And  this,  Mr.  Editor,  you  must  know  is  one  of 
the  finest  districts  of  country  tor  wheat  in  the  United 
States.  Yours,  Stc.  P.  Jr. 


Agricultural  Prospects  in  North  Carolina. 
Extract  of  a  teller  from  ll'ake  Forest,  dated  June  8,  IS31. 
"The  long  and  severe  winter  gave  reason,  it  was 
supposed,  to  hope  for  a  mild  and  favourable  spring:  in 
this  we  have  been  disappointed.  The  whole  season 
has  been  cold  with  the  exception  of  a,few  days  in  the 
middle  of  May,  when  the  thermometer  rose  to  91  de- 
grees. The  effect  upon  the  cotton  crop  has  been  very 
injurious.  Many  fields,  which  came  up  not  at  all  or 
imperfectly,  have  been  ploughed  up  and  some  re- 
planted in  cotton,  and  others  more  wisely  planted  in 
corn.  The  cotton  that  stands  preserves  a  lingering 
sickly  existence,  halting  between  life  and  death,  and 
without  very  I'avourable  circumstances  hereafter, 
much  cannot  be  expected  from  it.  Wheat,  which  of 
late  is  becoming  in  this  section  a  considerable  crop,  is 
middling.  By  a  late  western  paper,  and  by  a  letter 
just  received  from  Chatham,  it  appears  that  the  Hes- 
sian fly  is  very  destructive  in  the  up-country.  Here 
the  fly  never  did  injury,  possibly  from  wheat  always 
following  corn  or  cotton." 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
thus  closes  a  very  complimentary  notice  of  the  recent 
horticultural  exhibition  in  Philadelphia: — 

A  peculiar  order  of  things  has  sprung  up  in  the  city 
and  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  fostering 
care  and  well  directed  energies  of  the  excellent  foun- 
der of  the  horticultural  society.  It  has  been  no  less 
his  aim  by  disseminating  useful  knowledge  to  enlight- 
en the  minds  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tive branches  of  horticulture,  than  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  consequence  of  the  community  to  which 
the  institution  belongs.  To  the  citizens  this  estab- 
lishment has  been  of  incalculable  advantage,  for  they 
can  now  have  an  abundance  of  the  rarest  and  best 
frtiits  and  vegetables  at  a  comparatively  low  price; 
we  trust  that  they  will  eyer  gratefully  remember  to 
whom  they  are  thus  indebted,  and  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  "give  honor  where  honor  is  due." 

It  is  to  Dr.  Mease  that  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
are  under  such  obligathins.  This  gentleman,  having 
leisure,  industry  and  zeal,  and  being,  withal,  fund  of 
scientific  pursuits — blessed  too,  with  a  happy  tem- 
perament which  delights  in  contributing  to  the  comv 
fort  and  pleasures  of  others,  has  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  patriotic  purposes, 
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LiNNiAN  Gardens  at  Flushing. 
Prince  Paul,  of  VVurtemburg,  whose  extensive 
travels,  and  scientific  attainments  are  so  well  known, 
attended  by  his  suite,  paid  a  visit  the  last  week,  to 
the  Messrs.  Prince's,  proprietors  of  the  Linnasan  lio- 
tanic  Garden  and  Nurseries  at  Flushing,  Long  Is- 
land, and  e.xpressed  himself  highly  gratified  at  the 
great  extent  and  high  culture  of  the  grounds,  and  at 
the  immense  collections  of  trees  and  plants  concen- 
trated therein,  from  every  clime.  This  distinguished 
stranger  is  a  great  proficient  in  Botany,  as  well  as  in 
the  oriier  natural  sciences. — JV.  V.  Com.  Mverliscr. 


(From  the  Ontario  Repository.) 
Black  Cherrv  Thke. — A  medical  correspondent 
of  the  Cooperstown  Walchtower,  says  that  the  bark 
of  this  tree  is  poisonous.  He  relates  the  case  of  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  lately  called,  and  who, 
in  consequence  of  drinking  about  half  a  pint  of  cider, 
taken  from  a  closely  stopped  bottle  filled  the  evening 
previous  with  cherry  bark,  fresh  from  the  tree,  was 
seized  with  vertigo,  stupor  and  syncope,  followed  by 
great  difficulty  ot  respiration  and  vomiting.  Similar 
effects  were  produced  in  a  slighter  degree  upon  ano- 
ther person,  who  took  from  the  same  bottle  a  smaller 
draught  of  cider.  He  says  that  the  French  chemists 
have°recently  ascertained  that  the  deleterious  princi- 
ple of  the  cherry,  laurel  and  the  kernel  of  the  peach, 
is  very  analogous  to  prussic  acid.  This  acid  in  its 
concentrated  state,  if  a  feather  be  dipped  into  it  and 
drawn  across  the  eye  of  an  animal,  produces  instant 
death.  Two  drops,  says  the  writer,  have  been  known 
to  kill  a  vigorous  dog  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  Mimday,  May  16. 
CoMon.— There  was  a  fair  inquiry  for  cotton  last 
week,  but  the  holders  being  disposed  to  meet  the 
demand  freely,  a  slight  decline  may  be  noticed  in  the 
prices  of  Americjin  descriptions,  which  we  quote  l-8d 
per  lb.  lower  during  the  last  fortnight.  The  sales 
(of  which  1200  Maranham,200  Bowed,  and  600  Su- 
rat  have  been  taken  lor  export,)  amount  to  18,070 
bags,  consisting  of  6920  Bowed,  at  5^d  to  6jd,  chief- 
ly at  5ld  to  6d,for  middling  to  fair;  2810  Orleans,  at 
5ld  to  7kl,  chiefly  at  64d  to  6  7-8d,  for  middhng 
fair  to  fully  good  fair;  3160  Alabama  and  Mobile, 
5^d  to  6  3-iid;  160  Sea  Island,  lOJd  to  12Jd;  50 
stained,  do.  6id  to  9d;  700  Pernambiico,  7d  to  8d; 
2290  Maranham,  6id  to  7  3-3d;  930  Bahia,  6id  to 
71d;  250  Egyptian,  8Jd  to  9d;  30  Demerara,  8jd; 
SO  Barbadoes,  6id;  610  Surat,  4d  to  .5d;  and  100 
Bengal,  at  4d  per  lb.     The  imports  are  "2451  bags. 

Drysidleries.—T\\Q  demand  for  ashes  has  been 
very  limited,  and  only  100  barrels  of  Montreal  pot 
have  been  sold,  at  SO.-i.  6d.  to  31  s.  and  100  barrels 
of  pearl,  at  34s.  per  cwt. 

Evening,  May  16. 
Cotton. — There  has  been  a  better  inquiry  for  cot- 
ton to-daythan  forsome  days  past,  the  sales  amount- 
ing to  from  3000  to  4000  bags,  at  former  prices. 
On  Saturday  1500  were  sold. 

Liverpool  Corn  Market — Monday,  May  IG. 

In  our  report  of  last  Tuesday's  market,  we  had  oc- 
casion to  note  a  reduction  of  :ul  to  4d  per  bushel  in 
the  prices  of  wheat;  Iv  to  to  2t  per  bbl.  on  flour;  Id 
per  45  lbs.  on  oats;  2d  per  60  lbs.  on  barley,  and  a 
corresponding  abatement  in  the  value  of  most  other 
articles  of  the  trade.  The  imports  subsequently  have 
been  less  extensive;  still  the  trade  remains  dull,  and 
the  prices  of  that  day  barely  supportorl.  The  duty 
remaining  for  another  week  at  6?  (!rf,  has  prevented 
the  millers  from  purchasing  as  freely  as  they  other- 
wise would;  but  some  purchase  in  Odessa  wheats 
were  made  during  the  week  at  7s  lOrf  to  8s,  and  a 
few  thousand  bbls.  of  flour  changed  hands  at  S3s  to 
S5s.  Some  good  mealing  oats  wore  on  Saturday  sold 
at  S.«  8d  per  45  lbs.  which  is  fully  Id  below  the  quo- 
tations of  Friday. 


London,  May  18. 

Cation. — The  cotton  market  wears  a  firm  aspect, 
and  fair  business  is  doing. 

Lo.NDON  Corn  Exchange — Friday,  May  13. 

The  large  accumulation  of  grain,  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  fresli  arrivals,  has  produced,  in  continuation 
with  American  flour,  almost  a  stagnation  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  to  cft'ect  sales  in  wheat  lower  prices  most  be 
taken. 
Manchester  Corn  Market — Saturday,  May  14. 

Our  market  this  day  was  excessively  dull,  and  the 
business  done  in  all  articles  was  very  limited,  at  a  re- 
duction on  the  prices  of  this  day  se'iinight,  of  fully  3d 
per  bushel  on  wheat,  from  Is  to  2s  per  sack,  and  from 
6il  to  Is  per  brl.  on  flour;  Id  per  bushel  on  oats,  and 
from  Is  to  2s  per  load,  on  meal.  Other  articles  re- 
main as  last  noted,  with  a  verv  slow  sale. 


Prices  Current  in  JYew  york,June  11. 
Beeswax,  yellow   22  a  23.  Cotton,  New  Orleans  .10 
3   .12;  Upland,   .8  a  .10^;    .\labama,  .84  a  12.  Cotton 
Bngfjiiig-,  Hemp,  yd.  18  a  20;  Flasl2f,  a  16';  f/ax,  Ame- 
rican, 7a  S. Flaxseed.!  bush,  clean  . a. 

Flour,    N.    York,    bbl- 5.00  a ;    Canal,  5.12  a  5.50; 

Bait.  Hwd.st.  6.25  a  5.37;  Rh'd.  city  mills a 

country,  5.12a ;  .■\lexand'a,  5.25  a ;  Freder- 
icksburg 4.61  a  5.00;  Pe.tersgo.OOa ;  Rye  Flour, 

.1.15  a  3.81;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3.814  a  4  00;  perhhd. 

18.00  a Giniu,  Wheat,  North,  1.01  a  1.03;  Vir. 

1.00  a ;   Rye,  North,  80  a  81;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  12  a 

T3;  Barley,  —  a  — ;  Oats,  Soutlj  and  North,  .3!)  a  .40; 
Peas,  white,  dry,  Ibu.  5.  Beans, Ibu.  1.00  a  8.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.50  a  9.25;  prinne  5.15  a  6.25; 
cargo  4.62^  a  6.0.0;  I.ai-d ,  9  a  .lOi;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 
14  50  a  15.25;  prime  10.50  a  1 1.50. 


IMPROVED  DEVON  BULLS  FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  two  Yearling  Bulls  of 
fine  form,  and  very  large  size  for  their  age,  out  of  su- 
perior Cows,  supposed  to  be  of  the  common  kind,  and 
sired  by  a  full  blood  Devon  Bull;  the  Cows  gave  when 
fresh  an  average  of  20  quarts  of  superior  milk  per  day 
for  the  first  three  months;  they  were  raised  by  the  sub- 
scriber along  with  one  other,  on  account  of  the  extraor- 
dinary quality  of  the  Cows,  and  the  price  asked,  will 
not  more  than  pay  for  raising.  Price  ^25  for  choice  of 
the  three.  Apply  to  Robert  Howard  at  his  farm,  on 
the  Harford  turnpike,  where  the  Bulls  are  to  be  seen, 
or  to  li.  HOWARD,  &  Co. 

June  11.  Hillen  St.  Baltimore. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
JVo.  36,  West  Pratt  Street, 

OFFERS,  at  Wholesnie  nntl  Retail,  Il;iy  and  Manure 
FORKS,  and  Scythe  SNK\DS.— Also  for  sale.  Grain 
CRADLES,  and  Cradle  SCYTHES,  Grass  SCYTHE, 
English  and  American,  with  and  without  Sneads, 
Wheat  FANS.  Scythe  STONES,  &c.  &c.  Together 
with  his  usual  assortment  of  PLOUGHS,  and  other 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  Garden  Seeds,  &c. 

Afresh  supply  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  just  received 
from  the  Messrs.  Landreth's. 

June  3. 

~  WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 

LYMAN  icEED, 
Commission    Merclumt,  JVo.   195  Baltimore    street. 

Devotes  particular  itttntion  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  the  arlicle  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  he  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  wool,  (if  offered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman&Co.  Baltimore. 


BiSLliTinORB    PKICIiS   CUHHEHT. 

B.4LTIM0RE  Market — The  flour  market  still  con- 
tinues depressed,  and  there  is  now  no  prospect  of  an 
improvement  which  can  affect  the  old  crop.  The 
wagon  price  of  Howard  street  was  §-1.50  yesterday, 
but  the  unfavouralile  accounts  from  Europe  have 
caused  ihe  suspension  of  all  transactions.  There  is  no 
store  price  at  this  time.  Our  quotation  of  city  mills 
flour  is  lor  fresh  ground.  There  was  a  most  splendid 
lot  of  Lloyd's  while  wheat  sold  yesterday  at  §1.15,  and 
another  of  ordinary  quality  at  §1.05.  There  has  been 
a  fair  supply  of  beef,  and  the  price  h-js  declined  to 
§1.00  for  best  quality. 

Toincco. Seconds. as  in  quality  ,  3. OOaS. 00;  do. 

ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00.— -Crop,  common,  S.50  a 
4.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery, suitable  for  segars, 6.00  a  10  00;  vellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00.-Virginia,4.00.  a  5.U0.— Ka|qiahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  S.I  0.  'I  Ije  inspec- 
tions uf  the  week  comprise  182  hhds.  Md.;  SZ  hhds. 
Ohio;  and  4  hhds.  Pennsylvania;— total  SIS  hhds. 

Flour — best   while   wheal   faniih  ,   §6  25  o  6.76 — 

super.  Howard-st. a ;  city  mills,  5.t0a  5.12^ 

susq.  5.00  a ;  Corn  .Mkal,  bbl.  2.25;  (.'baik,  Md. 

red  wheat,  90  a  1.00;  while  do.  l.(  5  n  1.15, Susq.  l.OSo 
1.10-CoRN,  white,  65  a  68-yellow  63  n  65-RvE,  65  u  61. 
Oats,  .33  a  34.  Bkans,  15  ii  80  -Peas,  65  n  10— Clovef- 

seed a I'imotht.  2.00  n  2.50~i)bchard  Grass 

a Tall  .Meadow  Oat  Grass  2. 15— Herd's,  50o 

15 — Lucerne  30  a  ill,  lb. Barley, Fi.^xseed 

a Cot  ton,  \  a.  9  o  9^ Louisiana  lOj  n  1 14 

— Alab.94  a.  II Tenn..9n.  10 N.  Car.. 9  0.94 

Upland  S<i9i— WtnsKEv.hhds  Istp.  —  n  34 — ;in  bbls 
36  a  364 — Wool,  IVii'.lied,  Vrime  or  Saxony  Fleece  63 
a  16;  American  Full  Blood,  CO  a  65;  three  quarters  do. 
55  a  60;  half  do.  50  a  55;  rpiarter  and  common  do.  45 
a  50.  Uvicashtd,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  40  a  45; 
American  Full  Blood,  38  a  40;  three  quarters  do.  35  a 

38;  half  do.  33  n  35;  quarter  and  common,  30  a  33 

Hemp  Russia  ton  ,  §255  c  — ;  Country,  dew-rotted,  7. 
(1 14c.  lb.  water-rotted.  14  a  8c. -Feathers, —  a  35-Pla8- 
ter  Paris,  perton,3.15(»  — ,  ground.  1.314  " —  bbl. — 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  o ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  «  30.00;  bar  '^us.  perton, 
80.00  a90. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.60  a  1.00— 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25 — Hickory,  4.50  a  4.15— Pine 
2.00  a  2.50. 


CASH  FOR  WOOL. 

The  subscriber  is  in  this  market  as  a  purchaser  of 
wool  for  eastern  manufacturers,  and  will  pay  cash 
and  fair  market  prices  for  every  description  of  Ame- 
rican wool.  HICH'D  MESSITER, 

No.  6  Light  street  wharf,  up  stairs. 

May  SO.  2  m. 
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A&RICUI.TURE. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ON  PLANTING  COTTON. 

"Ittjcky  Grove,  Mbn-Ule,  Ftb.  11,  1831. 
Dear  Sir, — The  manner  in  which  cutlon  was  o;e- 
nerally  phinted  in  the  Calhoun  settlement,  ALibeville 
district,  until  within  si.v  years  past,  was  as  I'ulluws: — 
The  land  being-  first  well  broken  up  with  the  plough; 
furrows  were  then  laid  oft"  across  Ihe  ploughing  with 
a  got'ei*  plough,  at  from  three  to  five  feet  apart,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  land.  Upon  these  fur- 
rows ridges  were  formed,  by  running  on  each  side  of 
them  with  a  shovel  or  mould-liuard  plough.  Drills 
were  then  made  in  the  ridges,  by  opening  them  with 
a  gofer  plough,  and  cotton  seed  Sowed  therein,  in 
quantity,  I'rum  two  to  four  bushels  per  acre,  'i'he 
seed  was  then  covered  with  a  light  wooded  toothed 
harrow,  or  a  board  drawn  along  the  ridge  by  a  horse. 
By  this  manner  of  planting,  the  ploughman  passed 
along  each  drill  five  times  before  the  planting  was 
completed. 

For  the  last  sLt  years  the  following  manner  of 
planting  has  been  generally  adopted  here,  in  decided 
preference  to  the  above.  'I'he  land  being  broken  up 
and  furrowed  as  before  mentioned,  the  colton-seed  is 
sowed  in  those  furrows,  in  quantities  as  above.  A 
bold  ridge  is  then  thrown  on  the  seed,  by  running  on 
each  side  with  a  shovel,  or  mould-board  plough. 
Through  this  ridge  the  seed  is  not  expected  lo  cuine 
up,  nor  indeed  is  it  desirable  that  it  should.  After  the 
seed  has  been  in  the  ground  a  sufiicient  time  to  allow 
it  to  sprout  and  send  its  root  down  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half,  the  shovel  (which  is  secured  to  the  stock 
of  the  plough  by  a  three-quarter  inch  screw  passing 
through  a  hole  made  in  them,  and  fastened  behind  by 
a  tap,)  is  then  taken  off,  and  in  its  place,  is  fastened 
to  the  stock,  in  the  same  manner,  a  board  about  eigh- 
teen inches  long,  and  ten  inches  or  a  foot  wide;  the 
length  of  the  board  being  placed  across  the  heel  of 
the  plough.  ^Vith  this  implement,  drawn  by  a  horse, 
the  ridge  which  was  thrown  on  the  seed  is  scraped  oft' 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  field,  when  the 
planting  is  completed,  the  ploughman  having  passed 
along  each  drill  only  lour  times  instead  of  five  as  in 
the  former  method.  In  performing  this  last  operation, 
a  good  deal  of  the  sprouted  seed  is  destroyed,  the  la- 
bourer being  directed  to  scrape  off  the  ridge  sufficient- 
ly to  uncover  occasionally  some  of  the  seed;  but  there 
is  still  left  more  than  seed  enough  for  a  stand.  It' 
the  ridge  is  not  scraped  off  too  soon,  and  the  scraping 
is  properly  done,  the  seed,  which  has  already  sprout- 
ed, will  come  up  in  from  one  to  three  days,  suffici- 
ently thick  for  a  stand,  according  to  the  warmth  of 
the  weather  and  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  ground; 
but  if  scraped  off  too  early,  or  not  scraped  ott'  suffi- 
ciently deep,  Ihe  seed  will  be  longer  in  appearing 
above  ground,  especially  if  the  weather  is  cool.  The 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  proper  time  for  scraping  the 
ridge  off,  is  by  searching  the  ridges  in  a  few  places, 
to  ascertain  to  what  degree  the  seed  has  sprouted. 
Persons  unaccustomed  to  this  manner  of  planting, 
will  be  apt,  from  apprehension  of  injury,  to  scrape 
the  ridges  off  too  early  and  too  lightly,  and  thus,  in 
some  measure,  lose  the  advantage  of  giving  the  cot- 
ton a  start  over  the  grass,  which  this  manner  of 
planting  so  eminently  does. 

The  advantages  of  planting  in  this  manner  over 
the  former  are  four-fold.  First,  one-filth  of  the  plough- 
roan's  labour  is  saved  at  the  time  of  planting;  "se- 
condly,  the  seed  will  come  up  earlier,  and  "with 
greater  certainty,  should  there  be  a  drought  at  the 
time  of  planting,  or  should  hard  beating  rains  occur 
before  the  seed  is  up;  thirdly,  the  cotton  has  an  im- 
portant start  over  the  grass,  and  from  having  the 
earth  so  recently  stirred  about  it,  is  less  liable  to  die 


•  A  gofer  is  a  narrow   shovel  plough,  from   5   to  6 
inches  wide. 

i\o.  15 Vol.  13. 


when  young,  (as  much  of  it  frci|uenlly  dues  before  it 
has  received  the  first  working  with  the  hoe,)  and 
grows  off  more  kindly;  which  will  enable  a  hand, 
fourthly,  to  work  over  more  ground  with  the  hue  at 
the  first  working.  When  the  ridge  is  scraped  oft', 
the  work  is  so  very  light  to  the  horse,  that  he  will  go 
over  with  great  ease,  from  seven  to  ten  acres  in  a  day. 
Two  years  ago,  on  the  morning  I  intended  to  scrape 
off  a  twelve-acre  field,  it  rained;  the  happy  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  chat  the  sprouting  of  the  seed 
being  further  advanced  than  1  was  wifling  to  risk, 
the  cutlon  was  beautifully  up  in  Ihe  drill,  and  suffi- 
ciently so  for  a  stand  before  sun-down,  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  ridges  had  been  scraped  off  before 
breakfast;  thus  giving  the  cotton  a  decided  start  over 
the  grass.  Fear  need  not  be  entertained,  that  the 
harse,  by  trampling  on  fhe  ridge  when  scraping  oft', 
will  destroy  the  sprouted  cotton  seed;  experience  has 
proved  the  contrary.  Where  the  land  is  Idw,  so  as 
to  require  bedding  or  ridging  up,  this  manner  of 
planting  sliould  not  be  attempted;  but  on  high  land, 
from  five  years  experience,  I  give  it  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  any  other  mode  I  have  seen  tried,  and  so 
do  most  of  my  neighbours;  one  or  two,  however,  ad- 
here to  the  former  method.  It  sometimes  happens, 
in  the  stift"  soils  of  the  upper  parts  of  South  Caro- 
lina, after  hard  beating  rains,  that  the  land  bakes, 
and  forms  a  crust  so  hard  as  to  prevent  the  seed 
when  covered  with  the  harrow  or  board,  from  coming 
up.  In  such  a  case,  this  crust  is  broken  either  by  a 
light  harrow,  drawn  by  a  horse  over  the  drills,  or" by 
raking  or  hoeing  on  both  sides  of  the  drills,  to  enable 
the  seed  to  come  up.  But  neither  of  these  plans 
will  always  succeed,  and  planters  occasionally,  from 
such  cause,  have  to  plant  over  a  part  of  (heir  crop. 
Now,  this  occasional  risk  and  loss  of  labour,  cannot 
occur  when  the  manner  of  planting  above  recom- 
mended is  adopted,  unless  the  planter  scrapes  off  too 
early;  which  if  he  does,  it  is  his  own  fault. 

But,  as  a  set  off  against  this  occasional  advantage, 
it  has  been  objected,  there  is  a  possibility  that  on  The 
day  the  ridge  should  be  scraped  oft',  a  spell  of  wet 
weather  might  commence,  and  continue  so  long  as  to 
occasion  the  seed  to  rot  before  the  scraping  oft' can  be 
performed.  But  this  kind  of  weather  seldom  occurs 
in  April,  when  cotton  is  generally  planted.  Howe- 
ver, just  at  this  supposed  critical  moment,  a  spell  of 
two  or  three  days  of  wet  wealher  did  occur  in  1826, 
and  I  felt  some  anxiety  about  a  part  of  my  crop,  es- 
pecially as  the  seed  which  was  lightest  covered, 
were,  in  a  great  many  places,  up  before  I  could  scrape 
oft'.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  weather  would 
permit,  I  scraped  off,  although  the  ground  was  much 
too  wet  to  be  ploughed,  and  ahhough  I  necessarily 
destroyed  a  great  deal  of  the  sprouted  seed,  yet  I 
never  had  a  more  satisfactory  stand  of  cotton,  whilst 
in  a  small  low  part  of  the  field,  where  it  continued 
for  some  days  too  boggy  to  scrape  oft",  the  seed,  (the 
quantity  sowed,  three  to  four  bushels  per  acre,) 
sprouting  together,  forced  their  way  through  the 
ridge  plentifully  for  a  stand,  and  to  spare,  'j'he  fact 
is,  seed,  if  prevented  from  weight  of  earth  from 
coming  up,  will  yet  remain  many  days  in  a  sprouted 
state,  before  it  will  rot.  I  do  not,  therefore,  consider 
this  objection  a  serious  one; — no  such  loss  has  yet  oc- 
curred. It  is  also  objected,  that  a  careless  labourer 
may  scrape  off  so  deep,  as  to  destroy  or  remove  too 
much  of  the  seed.  This  is  certainly  possible,  but  as 
it  has  not  happened  in  this  neighbourhood  during  the 
six  years  we  have  been  so  planting,  (nor  elsewhere, 
that  I  know  of)  the  objection  is  more  specious  than 
sound.  The  advantage  given  by  the  scraping-oflf 
plan  to  the  cotton,  when  judiciously  performed,  as  to 
time,  is  considered  by  those  who  have  tried  it,  as 
being  a  benefit  but  little  short  of  a  working. 

Thomas  Parkee. 


Accustom  yourself  continually  to  submit  to  a.  small 
present  evil,  to  obtain  a  greater  distant  good. 


(l-'roni  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

On  the  Best  Mode  of  applying    Cotton   Seed  and 

Uabk  Manure;  by  A  Practical  PL.^^TER. 

"A-tac  jl7o.  VmUige,  P.  0.  EilgefulU  IJhlrid,  \ 
S.  C.  Feb.  23,  1831.  <, 
Mr.  Editor,— There  is  perhaps  no  subject  in 
which  there  is  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  that 
of  agriculture,  and  it  is  a  misfortune,  that  tieatises  on 
It,  are  so  much  at  variance.  This  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  attributed  to  theoretical  speculations,  and 
immatured  practical  experiments.  One  writer  will 
state,  that  cotton  seed  as  a  manure  is  best  api.lied  in 
one  way,  another  will  give  quite  contrary  advice, 
and  both  say  they  have  succeeded,  slill  there  is  an 
inquiry  about  the  best  mode  of  application.  One 
planter  will  tell  you,  that  the  best  way  to  clear,  and 
prepare  new  land,  IS  to  grub  the  under-growth,  and 
plough  in  the  leaves.  Another  will  cut  down  the 
under-growth,  and  burn  oft'  the  leaves,  considering 
the  tools  will  act  better  as  a  manure  than  the  leaves- 
still  this  remains  unsettled  as  regards  the  utility.  ' 
One  will  pursue  horizontal  culture  in  a  hilly  coun- 
try, another  will  advise  it  to  be  done  diao-onally  a 
third  perseveres  in  the  old  plan  of  the  up  and  down 
hill  system;  ask  them  all,  and  they  will  tell  you 
their  way  is  best.  On  the  sea-board  of  the  lower- 
country,  where  nature  has  provided  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  marine  manure,  which  has  been  broucrht 
into  sufficient  use  to  test  the  best  mode  of  prepara- 
tion and  a])plicalion,  the  same  difliculty  appears  to 
exist;  that  this  should  be  the  case,  where  there  is 
such  an  abundance  of  labour,  combined  with  wealth 
and  science,  is  astonishing.  Some  excuse  may  be  of- 
fered for  the  up-country  planters,  who  require  all 
their  force  to  be  applied  to  a  specific  object  to  gain  a 
support,  leaving  thein  no  supernumerary  means  to 
carry  fully  into  eflect,  those  experiments,  that  would 
otherwise  ullimately  benefit  them. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  remarlis,  from  the  produc- 
tions in  your  volumes,  as  well  as  other  periodicals  on 
the  same  subject.  The  great  object,  it  appears  to 
me,  IS  to  arrive  at  a  system  of  husbandry  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  means  that  is  afforded  us  on  the  most 
economical  plan.  What  benefit  does  agriculture  de- 
rive from  the  exhibition  of  an  extraordinary  laro-e  po- 
tato or  turnip,  or  a  single  acre  of  corn  prod°ucing 
eighty  or  a  hundred  bushels,  when  the  means  ap- 
plied for  these  productions  cost  more  than  their  value 
Let  us  exhibit  the  returns  of  a  whole  crop,  and  the 
mode  adopted  to  give  these  returns,  and  not  merely 
partial  attempts  to  gain  a  repulation;  this  should  be 
our  guide:--by  which  the  agricultural  interest  would 
be  advanced,  and  instruction  afl'orded  to  the  planter- 
it  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  imitation,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  would  recommend 
the  application  of  cutlon  seed  as  a  manure  to  corn- 
after  the  vegetating  quality  is  destroyed,  to  be  put  to' 
the  corn  when  from  six  lo  twelve  inches  high,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  that  can  be  appropriated  to 'this 
work,  by  digging  with  a  hoe  on  each  side  of  the 
corn,  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  of  a  large  handful  or 
more  to  be  put  in  each  hole,  and  sufficiently  covered 
over  to  prevent  evaporation  from  the  sun. 

Fresh  cotton  seed  should  never  be  used,  because 
the  greater  part  will  sprout,  and  the  manuring  quali- 
ty will  be  destroyed,  it  is  only  the  oil  which  this 
kind  of  manure  possesses,  that  makes  it  so  valuable, 
besides  when  it  comes  up  in  a  great  mass  it  opens 
the  earth  about  the  plant,  so  as  to  admit  air. which 
dries  the  earth  about  its  roots.  Fresh  cotton  seed  can, 
however,  be  soon  prepared  for  use.  Have  it  carried 
out  into  the  fields,  and  placed  in  piles  at  convenient 
distances,  make  these  piles  pretty  large,  and  have 
the  tops  of  them  made  concave,  and  through  the  cen- 
tre drive  a  stake  into  the  earth,  and  in  the  absence 
of  rain  have  pails  of  water  frequently  thrown  in 
this  moisture,  with  the  sun  acting  on  it,  will  in  a 
short  time  beat  the  seed,  if  it  is  perceived,  that  the 
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circumference  of  these  ])iles  do  nut  become  heated  in 
time,  open  them  and  throw  the  outer  part  into  the 
centre.  I  have  applied  it  so  hot  to  the  corn,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  handle  it. 

As  we  are  now  on  the  subject  of  manure,  I  would 
further  observe,  that  in  my  view,  the  best  mode  of 
applying  stable,  cow-pen,  or  other  manures,  is  broad 
cast,  and  immediately  to  plough  it  in,  but  as  we  are 
not  furnished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  to  do  this  to 
any  exteHt,  the  drill  mode  is  to  be  recommended;  this 
should  be  done  by  making  a  furrow  about  a  foot  deep, 
in  which  scatter  the  manure  and  cover  it  over  flush, 
the  holes  or  furrows  made  fur  planting,  will  be  above 
the  manure,  but  the  roots  of  the  plant  will  soon  reach 
it.  The  hoe  is  to  be  p;eferred  in  case  a  drill  is  made 
for  planting,  for  the  horses  destroy  the  bed  too  much 
in  the  operation,  ihe  covering  may  be  done  with  hand 
rakes,  which  leaves  a  smooth  top  on  the  beds,  takinu 
all  the  stalks  and  trash  that  may  have  been  thrown 
on  it  by  the  plough,  and  will  in  some  measure  sepa- 
rate the  seed  without  drawing  them  out,  as  it  is  pass- 
ed lightly  over  the  beds.  We  cannot  expect  that 
manure  will  act  every  year  alike,  all  depends  upon 
the  seasons,  it  has  been  found,  that  stable  manure 
particularly,  in  an  extreme  dry  season,  has  proven  in- 
jurious, from  what  is  called  firing  the  corn,  and  in 
floods  of  rain  it  is  Said,  that  it  has  been  carried  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  plant  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Hence  may  have  arisen  the  diversity  of  opi 
nion  as  regards  manuring,  to  which  1  have  alluded 
froin  the  want  of  that  observation,  which  can  only 
constitute  the  successful  planter. 

The  fact  is  incontrovertible,  that  if  it  was  not  for  ma- 
nure, and  good  tillage,  the  European  countries  would 
long  since  have  been  depopulated. 


(From  the  Genesee  F.irnier.) 
THE  POTATO. 
Extract  from  thcMdress  of  Benjamin  Franklin  But- 
ler, Esq.  to  the  Albdny  Listilule,Jlpril  iid,  U!30. 
As  agriculture  furnishes  to  all  classes  of  society, 
the  chief  support  of  animal  life,  and  is  the  princi]ial 
basis  of  national  wealth,  its  improvement  has  ever 
been  considered,  by  reflecting  minds,  an  object  of 
primary  importance.  Having  no  practical  knowledge 
of  the  art,  I  shall  not  enter  into  details;  but  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  there  is,  in  many  parts  of  the 
state,  great  room  for  improvement,  if  not  in  the  mode 
of  cultivation,  at  least  in  the  quality  of  tlie  articles 
produced.  On  this  latter  point,  those  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  liusbandry,  may  yet  be  permitted  to 
express  an  opinion.  To  illustrate  wliat  i='  intended 
by  these  remarks,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  pro- 
lixity, a  single  article  has  been  selected — it  shall  be 
an  humble  one — the  potato. 

The  value  of  this  vegetable  as  an  article  of  food, 
not  only  for  man,  but  for  various  domestic  animals, 
is  well  understood.  It  must  also  be  well  knowji,  that 
there  are  many  varieties,  differing  greatly  in  flavor, 
in  nutrition,  and  in  healthfulncss.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
article  of  food  in  which  diversities  of  tliis  sort  exist  to 
so  great  a  degree:  as  will  readily  be  admitted  by 
those  who  have  compared  i\ic  kidney  ox  pink  eye,  (va- 
rieties recently  introduced;  with  the  strong,  clam- 
my, and  indigestible  roots,  formerly  grownln  such 
abundance  in  this  vicinity.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
may  be  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  but  1  am  pcrsuiid- 
ed  "that  in  this  city,  four-tilihs  of  the  potatoes  that 
are  brought  to  market  are  of  the  old  varieties.  Here 
then  is  a  subject  for  improvement — one  too  of  great 
importance.  Probably  tliree-fourlhs  of  our  po]iula- 
tion  use  the  potato  as  a  part  of  their  daily  food;  and 
surely  the  supplying  so  ninny  persons  witli  the  arti- 
cle, in  a  form  the  nuwt  healthful,  palatable  and  nu- 
tritious, cannot  bo  a  small  question. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  narrow  view  of  tlic  sub- 
j<!ct.  Wo  are  not  to  limit  our  reflections  to  our  jire- 
.«nnt  population.  VVc  arc  to  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  even  the  sterile  mountainous  regions  which  are 


now  rarely  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  will  have 
their  thousands  of  human  beings,  whose  sustenance 
is  to  spring  almost  exclusively  from  tlie  soil.  On 
what  are  they  to  be  subsisted.'  Doubtless  a  great 
proportion  of  them  on  the  potato;  for  among  the  va- 
luable qualities  of  this  vegetable,  may  be  enumerat- 
ed tlie  facts,  that  it  may  be  grown  where  wheat  and 
other  bread  corns  will  not  succeed;  that  it  may  be 
cultivated  with  success  in  almost  every  variety  of 
sod;  and  that  it  yields  an  abundant  return  to  the  la- 
bors of  the  cultivator,  and  is  almost  a  sure  crop.  Next 
therefore  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
wheat,  the  great  staple  jiroduction  of  this  state,  there 
is  nothing  more  justly  entitled  to  the  attention  of  ag- 
riculturists than  the  potato;  and  he  who  shall  per- 
suade our  fiirmers  to  abandon  the  inferior  qualities, 
and  to  select  and  perpetuate  the  best,  will  not  only 
deserve,  but  I  doubt  not  receive  the  honors  ot'ajmb- 
lic  benefactor.  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  one  of  our 
most  scientific  and  en!  giitened  agriculturists — (one 
too,  wlio  has  already  laid  the  horticulture  and  lius- 
bandry of  New  York  under  great  obligations.)  is  now 
devoting  much  of  his  atteiUion  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  potato.  To  wish  him  the  liighest  success  in  his 
endeavors — is  not  less  the  dictate  of  patriotism  and 
]iliilanthropy,  than  of  kind  feeling  and  personal  res- 
pect.* 

But  my  reference  to  this  vegetable  must  not  ter- 
minate with  the  observations  just  made.  It  furnish- 
es one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  illustra- 
tions of  the  benefits  which  science  lias  conferred  on 
mankind. 

Tlie  potato  is  a  native  of  America;  and  though 
the  honor  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  lias  been 
diviiled  between  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  others,  yet 
it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  old-world  is  indebted 
for  this  addition  to  its  products,  to  the  science  of  na- 
vigation and  the  labors  of  the  naturalist.  Through- 
out all  Europe,  it  is  now  a  most  important  article  of 
food,  and  its  introduction  into  that  continent  has 
more  than  indemnified  it  for  all  it  has  lost  by  emigra- 
tion to  the  new  world.  The  Irish  were  the'first  who 
turned  it  to  account,  and  it  now  forms,  as  is  well 
known,  the  principal  food  of  their  laboring  popula- 
tion. The  French  proscribed  it,  because  it  was  ima- 
gined that  various  di.sorders  were  occasioned  by  its 
use.  It  was  more  than  two  centuries  before  the  po- 
pular prejudices  existing  against  it  in  that  country, 
were  entirely  overcome,  and  then  only  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  scientific  chemist — the  distinguished 
Parmentier.  The  zealous  and  successful  ex.M-tions 
of  this  benevolent  man,  were  so  lionorable  to  his 
character  and  so  useful  to  his  species,  that  I  cannot 
resist  the  opportunity  of  noticing  those  to  which  I 
have  referred,  a  little  more  particularly.  He  was 
employed,  during  the  war  of  175(>,  in  the  hospital  de- 
partment of  the  army  of  Hanover,  and  in  conse- 
qiience  of  his  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  which 
often  led  him  to  imprudent  expo.sures,  ho  was  five 
times  taken  prisoner,  ami  more  than  once  subjected 
to  the  horrors  of  liimine.  Whilst  in  prison  lie  fre- 
quently bad  no  other  food  than  Ihe  potato,  then  be- 
ginning to  be  cultivated,  though  neither  valued  nor 
understood,  in  the  (ierman  Stales.  His  scientific 
knowledge  enabled  him  toanalyze  the  qualities  of  the 
root,  and  to  discover  the  uses  to  which  it  could  he 
applied.  Alter  the  peace  of  1763,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  pursued  with  ardour  every  branch  of  sci- 
ence connected  with  the  support  of  animal  lile;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  render- 
ing his  knowledge  most  useful  to  the  public.  Tlie 
dearth  in  17G;),  called  the  attention  of  the  French 
ministers  and  savans  to  the  vegetables  which  wore 
calculated  to  supply  the  place  of  bread  corn;  and  the 
potato  was  introduced  into  several  districts.  The  old 

'.Jesse  Buel,  Esq.  'I'lic  late  chief  justice  SrtNCEii, 
whose  time  is  now  chiclly  devoted  to  the  honorable 
pursuits  of  practical  a.^riculturc,  has  also  bestowed 
much  care  on  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  best  iiualilles. 


clamor  was  revived;  and  the  vegetable  was  again 
proscribed,  and  «  ould  have  been  rejected  as  poison- 
ous, if  Parmentier,  in  a  prize  discourse  submitted  to 
the  academy  of  Besancon  in  1773,  on  the  "vegeta- 
bles which  in  times  of  scarcity,  may  supply  the  place 
of  those  that  are  usually  employed  lor  the  nourish- 
ment of  man,"  and  in  a  "chemical  examination  of  the 
potato'  submitted  to  the  comptroller  general  in  the 
same  year,  had  not  vindicated  its  character  and  de- 
monstrated its  usefulness.  Nor  did  his  exertions  stop 
here.  He  cultivated  it  himself;  he  persuaded  the  no- 
bility to  place  it  on  their  tables;  he  induced  the  king 
to  wear  a  boquet  of  potato-blossoms  in  full  court,  on 
the  day  of  a  solemii/t((?,-  he  studied  the  most  palata- 
ble modes  of  culinary  preparation;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  gave  a  dinner,  consisting  only  of  potatoes, 
but  of  potatoes  served  up  in  twenty  different  forms. 
The  opposition  he  was  obliged  to  encounter  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  when  it  was  proposed 
during  the  revolution,  to  elect  him  to  a  municipal 
office,  be  was  opjiosed  on  the  ground  that  "7w?  icati/d 
make  the  coininun  people  eat  nolliivg  Ind  potatoes  "  for, 
(said  one  of  the  voters)  "it  i.t  he  who  invented  them." 
These  efforts  were  continued,  in  connexion  with 
many  others  of  the  like  nature,  during  a  long  life  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  His  favorite  vege- 
table came  into  general  use;  and  with  complete  suc- 
cess. Whole  districts,  fiirmerly  barren,  were  fertiliz- 
ed and  rendered  habitable;  and  bis  old  age  was 
crowned  with  the  delightful  reflection,  that  on  two 
several  occasions,  great  numbers  of  his  countrymen 
had  been  saved  from  the  horrors  of  famine,  through 
his  instrumentality. 

The  princi|)le  of  these  remarks  might  be  extended 
to  every  other  department  of  husbandry,  and  to  every 
other  of  its  products.  The  thinness  of  our  population, 
and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  land,  have  lieretofore 
contributed  to  keep  down  the  character  of  our  agri- 
culture; but  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  begins  to 
demand  the  closest  attention.  Not  only  is  our  popu- 
lation constantly  augmenting,  but  our  best  soils  hav- 
ing been  first  brought  into  cultivation,  we  must  rely 
on  the  improvements  of  the  future,  to  make  not  only 
our  inferior  soils  productive,  but  those  of  the  first 
quality  also,  more  productive  tlian  heretofore.  To 
effect  this,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  physical,  me- 
chanical, and  experimental  sciences,  all  of  which  have 
a  direct  connexion  with  the  art  of  agriculture,  and 
for  that  reason  alone,  independently  of  other  consi- 
derations, are  entitled  to  our  special  regard. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

On  the   Benefits  arising  from  Horizontal  Plmighing 
and  Ditching;  by  A  Highl.vnder. 

"Georgia,  Februarij  H4,  ISSI. 

Ma.  EniTOa, — Most  uf  your  readers,  no  doubt,  re- 
member a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  horizontal 
ploughing,  as  a  mean  of  preserving  soil,  conducted 
somelinie  last  year  by  Mr.  Simkins  and  Mr.  Ellison. 
It  interested  me,  and  all  others,  I  dare  say,  who  have 
suffered  the  pain  of  seeing  the  rich  hill  sides  of  their 
plantations  stripped  by  heavy  rains  of  the  soil  to 
which  alone  the  proprietor  could  look  for  the  produo- 
tiun  of  crops.  This  evil  is  so  general  and  so  heavy 
in  all  the  southern  states,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
tlie  jtlagiic  that  is  annually  wasting  the  substance  of 
the  country,  r.-ipidly  reducing  the  liilly  parts  of  it  to 
hopeless  stciility  and  desolation.  AVithoul  a  remtjy, 
1  think  lliere  would  be  no  risk  in  prediclmg  that 
within  the  period  of  fifty  years,  four  filths  of  this 
kind  of  surface  will  cease  to  be  lonanlcd  by  the  hu- 
man race,  though  in  its  maiden  fertility,  this  very 
region  has  been  jiruductive  of  better  incomes  than 
any  other  pan  of  the  United  Stales.  It  is  here,  that 
thousands  of  planters,  have  in  a  few  years  raised 
themselves,  by  the  fruits  of  the  soil  only,  from  po- 
verty to  inde|ieudence,  and  many  to  afllucnce. 

I  am  acquainted  with  no  country  where  exhausted 
fields  which  lie  level,  are  more  speedily  and  cheaply 
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restored  to  a  good  rale  of  production  than  tlie  oak 
lands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia — and  lliink  it 
probable  that  the  process  is  equaliy  lacile  on  the  san- 
dy plains  of  the  "lung  leaf  pine"  country.  But  who 
has  resolution  enough  to  s^pread  manure  on  a  liill  side 
from  which  tlie  most  or  all  will  probably  be  swept  by 
the  heavy  rains  of  a  single  season?  IN'one,  who 
works  for  any  thing  but  for  the  sake  of  work. 

The  question  then  presents  itself,  can  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  broken  lands  lind  relief  against  these  de- 
vastations by  the  use  of  Mr.  .Siinkius'  prescription, 
horizontal  ploughing,  or  any  other  practicable  means? 
This  mode  of  plougliing  is  not  much  practised  in  my 
neidibourhood,  though  in  other  parts  of  the  slate  it 
has  been  for  several  years,  and  I  believe  very  gene- 
rally approved  for  the  purpose  under  consideration.  It 
is  undervalued,  1  suspeci,  only  by  those  who  have 
never  tried  it,  or  who  have  been  disappointed  in  ex- 
travagant and  unreasonable  expectations.  >.'o  one 
who  has  ever  seen  such  ploughing  really  executed, 
can  affirm  it  to  be  useless,  and  I  he  better  opinion 
seems  lo  be  in  its  favour,  admitting  the  fact  that  less 
ground  can  be  ploughed  a  day,  on  this  method,  than 
the  usual  one  of  straight  furrows.  Large  fields,  of 
which  the  surfaces  are  so  inclined  as  to  give  a  course 
of  two,  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  (or  even  one 
hundred  yards  on  any  thing  like  a  steep  declivity)  to 
running  water  cannot  be  so  ploughed,  with  any  in- 
struments we  are  acquainted  with,  as  to  prevent  the 
washing  away  of  the  surface  and  formation  of  gul- 
lies. In  the  space  of  a  week,  I  think  we  sometimes 
have  rain  falling  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet, 
depositing  a  mass  of  water  that  miUdams  would 
hardly  retain.  No  planter  can  wish  to  retain  it,  but 
rather  to  pass  it  off  as  quick  as  possible  and  with  the 
least  detriment  to  his  soil,  which  cannot  be  so  well 
done  by  any  other  means  as  horizontal  ditches  across 
his  fields.  By  horizontal  ploughing,  the  moderate 
and  fertilizing  showers  of  summer  are  retained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  growing  crop  or  pasture;  and  by 
horizontal  ditches  so  located  as  to  pass  off  to  a  neigh- 
bouring branch  or  ravine,  the  redundancy  of  water 
that  falls  at  any  season  of  the  year,  the  soil  on  our 
hill  sides  may  be  made  almost  as  safe  and  as  durable, 
as  that  on  the  level  plains.  This  is  not  speculation — 
several  experiments  are  now  making  in  this  country 
which  have  thus  far  abundantly  established  the  utility 
of  combining  the  two,  liorizontal  plougliing  and  ditcli- 
ing,  and  clearly  shown  that  the  labour  and  expense 
of  the  latter  is  no  impediment  to  its  universal  adop- 
tion. From  ihe  trial  I  have  made,  I  suppose  that 
half  a  dozen  men,  with  spades,  aided  by  a  good  horse 
and  plough  can  make  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
sncli  dilchiiig  a  day.  •  Ploughing  up  the  earlli  on  the 
line  marked  out  lor  the  diluli,  gieaily  laeiliiates  ihe 
work,  for  it  leaves  the  men  with  sjiades  or  shovels 
nothing  tti  do  but  lift  up  the  pulverized  earlh  to  the 
embankment  on  the  lower  side  of  ihe  ditch,  which 
need  not  be  cut  more  than  about  one  foot  deep,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  wide.  The  size,  however, 
and  the  direction  of  every  ditch  cut  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  valuable  fields  from  the  destructive  ac- 
tion of  heavy  rains,  must  be  dictated  by  the  experi- 
ence and  the  discerning  eye  of  the  master  or  manager. 
'I'hey  should  not  be  perfectly  horizontal,  but  have 
Buch  an  inclination  as  to  give  to  the  flowing  water  a 
gentle  current;  otherwise  a  rapid  accumulation  might 
break  the  embankment  below,  or  without  sufiicient 
current  to  carry  off  the  gradual  deposits  of  sand,  &.e. 
the  ditch  would  be  filled  up. 

Should  others  of  your  subscribers  have  seen  or 
made  experiments  on  this  subject,  they  could  hardly 
fail  to  render  essential  service  to  our  agriculture  by 
eommunicaiini;  results. 


To  Clean  Black  Featheks. —  Pour  a  penny- 
worth of  buUock's  gall  into  a  wash-hand  basin;  pour 
warm  water  on  this,  and  run  your  feathers  through  it; 
rinse  in  cold  water,  and  fiuibh  ihein  as  you  would 
other  feathers. 


ON  BREEDING  FOR  A  DAIRY  STOCK. 

Mk.  Fessenden. — The  subject  of  breeding  for 
a  dairy  stock,  is  one  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  at  this 
time.  Inquiries  are  frequently  made  in  conversation 
which  show  this  lo  be  the  case.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  such  questions  as  the  following  ap- 
pear to  the  writer  not  at  all  too  elementary. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a  particular  breed  of  cattle? 

2.  Are  there  one  or  more  breeds  of  cows  known, 
by  long  trial,  to  be  deep  milkers? 

3.  To  what  extent  is  breed  to  be  relied  upon  in  the 
selection  of  a  stock  for  milk? 

I  propose  to  make  a  few  suggestions  by  way  of 
answer  to  these  questions. 

There  is  another  which  I  shall  say  something  upon 
in  another  paper  with  your  permission,  viz. 

On  w  hat  else,  iesii/cs  irceti,  depends  deep  milkingf 

It  is  nothing  new  to  say  that  the  object  of  breeding 
(in  a  technical  sense,)  is  to  perpetuate  in  the  progeny, 
the  form,  constitution,  and  particular  qualities  of  one 
or  both  the  parents.  But  what  I  wish  to  ask  atten- 
tion to,  and  to  enforce  in  this  communication,  is  the 
very  important  fact — that  the  longer  any  distimruish- 
ing  quality,  mark,  or  peculiarity,  can  be  traced"  back 
in  the  ancestry,  the  more  deeply  will  it  be  fixed  in  the 
descendants,  predominating,  or  taking  the  place  of  other 
qualities  of  more  recent  standing  in  either  of  the  parents. 

A  particular  cow  may  chance  to  be  a  fine  milker, 
but  if  the  parents,  for  some  generations,  were  not  re- 
inarkable  in  the  same  way,  her  heifer  calves  will  not 
probably  be  good  milkers — at  least  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon  them.  If  the  sire  is  of  a  pure  milk 
stuck  Ihe  chances  are  very  much   increased  of  course. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  from  experience,  here  and 
in  England,  that  of  all  the  varieties  of  cows,  designat- 
ed by  the  terms,  Short  Horns,  Long  Horns,  and  Horn- 
less—or by  the  names,  more  limited  in  their  applica- 
tion, as  Devon,  Hereford,  Holderness,  Suffolk,  Den- 
ton, Bakewell,  Alderney,  Sic,— no  one  of  them  has 
been  found  to  give  vmjormhj  or  gcncraUy,  more  or 
better  milk  than  any  other.— The  evidence  before  the 
public,  abroad  and  at  home,  is  contradictory. 

There  have  been  individual  instances  of  extraor- 
dinary milkers  among  all — and  I  may  go  so  far  as  to 
say  fumities,  of  extraordinary  milkers,  amono-  all. 

It  has  been  to  often  taken  for  granted,  that  a  good 
cow  will  produce  good  calves  without  inquiry  into 
her  parentage  or  that  of  the  bull  to  which  she  is  sent 
— and  prejudices  have  been  raised  in  favor  of  marks 
and  certain  appearances,  in  such  an  animal,  which 
have  no  necessary  connexion,  or  none  at  all,  with  her 
faculty  as  a  milker — and  such  marks  have  been  al- 
lowed to  determine  the  choice  of  another  cow  as  in- 
fallible signs  of  a  good  one.  The  most  prevalent 
popular  token  now  is  the  small  hectd  and  short  hm-ns. — 
'I'liis  is  So  far  a  good  sign,  as  that  the  smaller  the  re 
fuse  parts,  the  nearer  will  be  the  approximation  to 
perfection  in  the  nKjre  valuable  parts,  whether  for 
beef  or  milk — and  this  is  all.  So  much  has  been 
most  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  conclusive  reasonings 
ot  Mr.  Cline,  the  eminent  anatomist,  in  an  essay  pub- 
lished by  him  a  long  time  since." 

The  iklderness  Breed  have  the  s»irt/(  head  and 
sliort  horns,  but  they  are  esteemed  in  E'ngland  much 
better  fitted,  in  general,  for  the  shambles  than  for  the 
dairy.  An  established  dairy  stock  might,  no  doubt, 
be  raised  from  them  by  a  careful  selection  of  indivi- 
duals, male  and  female,  from  a  millc  family.  But  it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  of  so  large  a  class  as  the 
Durham,  Denton  or  Hereford,  though  all  short  horns, 
ttiat  bearing  either  of  those  names,  they  may  be  relied 
upon  as  good  milkers,  and  to  produce  uniformly  good 
milkers. 

If  the  experience  of  the  country  will  not  bear  the 
writer  out  in  this  remark  he  will  be  glad  to  find  the 
dairy  stock  so  much  in  advance  of  his  opinion. 

The  Devon  cows  are   not  considered  in   England 
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'"  ^'^  f  Sofd  'or  milk  as  some  other  kinds.  And  yet 
Mr  Coke,  the  gret  Norfolk  farmer,  sent  to  a  friend 
in  Maryland,  several  years  ago,  a  number  of  Devon- 
shire cows,  bred  by  himself,  which  were  remarkable 
lor  quantity  and  quality  of  milk.  They  were  bred 
ijn  the  side  of  both  male  and  female,  we  presume, 
Irom  animals  whose  progenitors  were  distinguished 
lor  this  same  quality:  had  he  frequently  crossed  the 
blood  ol  the  Devons  with  any  of  the  several  kinds  of 
Short  Horns,  whose  descent,  from  an  equally  good 
stock  for  milk,  had  not  been  so  well  guarded,°thi3 
same  family  would  in  a  few  generations  have  given 
evidences  of  material  depreciation. 

The  truth  really  is,  that  we  have  yet  the  work  to 
do  to  establish  a  pure  milk  breed. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  must  have  a  class  of  far- 
mers who  shall  be  professed  breeders  of  a  dairy  stock 
— they  will  employ  no  bulls  but  such  as  come  of  good 
cows,  they  will  raise  no  calves  but  from  first  rate 
cows.  They  will  keep  the  heifers  for  some  genera- 
tions, sending  off  to  the  butchers  such  as  turn°out  in- 
ditt'erent  milkers;  as  some  there  will  be,  in  whom  Ihe 
faults  of  remote  parentage  will  be  found  to  linger. — 
A  herd  thus  carefully  purged,  and  finally,  after°a  few 
years,  exhibiting  a  uniform  character, /or  milk  in  the 
young,  as  Ihey  come  in,  will  prove  a  lasting  and  sure 
source  of  increasing  profit  lo  the  skilful,  intelligent 
breeder,  and  an  immense  gain  to  the  country. 

The  writer  would  ask,  suppose  a  young  farmer  at 
the  present  moment  is  about  to  stock  a  milk-farm  and 
is  willing  to  pay  the  full  value  of  good  couis— good, 
we  mean  as  breeders— where  shall  he  go  for  them,  in 
New  England?  Where  shall  he  be  sure  to  find  an 
established  milk  breed  that  will  not  disappoint  him? 
He  will  find  improved  breeds  enough — but  who  will 
venture  to  insure  him  that  the  improvement  will  npt 
be  found  to  consist  as  often  in  adaptation  to  the  sham- 
bles as  to  the  dairy? 

The  idea  suga;ested,  whether  well  or  ill  founded, 
let  others  judge,  is  that  we  have  not  yet  a  pure  milk- 
slock,  that  is,  a  stock  descended  for  many  generations 
Irom  none  but  fine  milkers.  Some  may  think  that 
the  art  of  breeding  cannot  be  carried  so  far  as  to  secure 
a  uniformity  of  excellence  in  this  particular  quality 
in  the  progeny.  The  answer  can  only  be  that  they 
have  attained  to  that  degree  of  perfection  in  England 
— that  for  half  a  century  thorough  breeders,  have  been 
successful  tn  this  particular  as  iri  others.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  slate  any  one  thing  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  entitled  to  rank  as  an  axiom  and  of  a 
truly  scientific  character. 

>Ve  say  that  thorough  breeders  have  been  entirely 
successful  in  England.  Not  that  the  farmers,  gene- 
rally in  England  have  reached  that  degree  of  e'xcel- 
leiice.  This  would  be  far  from  the  tnlth.  All  that 
is  true  even  there,  is  the  invaluable  fact  that  particu- 
lar families  of  milch  cows  are  there  known  to  transmit 
their  peculiarity,  as  great  milkers,  with  uniform  cer- 
tainty, to  Iheir  progeny.  This  fact  is  as  valuable,  for 
our  instruction  and  example,  as  if  the  same  thing 
were  true  of  all  the  milch  cows  in  England.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  the  following  statement  have  its  due 
weight,  going  lo  show,  as  it  does,  that  it  is  of  some 
consequence  for  breeding  from  what  family  an  animal 
derives  its  descent.  "iMr.  Woodward  of  Birlingham, 
W'oreestershire,  England,  purchased  twelve "  deep 
milking  Yorkshire  cows  wilhual  pretensions  to  breed, 
or  disposition  to  fatten -w\tb  these  cows  housed  a 
high-bred  Hereford  Bull— and  in  the  progeny  lost  the 
disposition  to  milk  which  tlie  mothers  had;  acquiring 
that  of  laying  on  fat, -ahich  was  the  distinguishing 
merit  of  the  family  to  which  Ihe  bull  belonged. 
Here  is  a  striking  case,  wliere  high-blood  enabled  one 
of  the  parents  to  propagate  his  own  peculiar  excel- 
lence, and  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  the  peculiar 
excellence,  of  the  mothers — viz.  their  tendency  to 
be  great  milkers;  because  this  quality  was  accidental 
in  them  and  not  derived  from  a  select  ancestry,  and 
therefore  not  firmly  established  in  the  constitution. 

[W.  £.  Fortatr, 
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HOB.TICXrZiTUS.E. 


(From  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  April.) 

SIR  HENRY  STEUARTS  THEORY  OF 

TRANSPLANTATIONS. 

(Concluded  fi-om  page  110.) 
With  respect  to  close  woods  and  plantations,  the 
ground  must  be  trenched  or  double-dug,  soon  after  au- 
tumn, eighteen  inches  deep,  in  light  or  siUcious  soils, 
and  twenty  inches,  at  least,  in  clayey  or  aluminous. 
During  the  course  of  the  trenching,  it  a  manuring  of 
compost  can  be  spared,  let  it  be  dashed  over  the  slope 
of  the  earth  thrown  up.  When  the  proper  season 
comes,  say  in  April,  the  ground  is  well  dunged  for  a 
potato  crop,  with  ordinary  manure,  or,  what  is  better 
still,  with  peat  compost,  made  with  farm-yard  dung, 
according  to  the  fermenting  process,  twice  heated  and 
turned.  In  default  of  compost  dung,  particularly  if 
the  subsoil  be  clay,  soon  alter  the  potatoes  are  plant- 
ed, as  much  fine  slacked  lime  must  be  poured  into 
the  drills  as  is  generally  used  for  a  wheat  crop,  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  By  the  suc- 
ceeding season,  (after  a  potato  crop,  value  perhaps 
from  <iV5,  to  ^30,)  the  ground  will  be  in  good  condi- 
tion to  be  planted;  after  which  it  should  be  kept  with 
the  hoe  for  three  years.  The  most  favourable  sub- 
soils are  close-lying  strata,  in  which  a  considerable 
proportion  of  sand  and  line  gravel  is  intimately  mix- 
ed. Secondly,  free-stone;  provided  a  bed  of  sand  and 
impenetrable  clay  does  not  intervene  between  it  and 
the  soil.  Tliirdly,  a  kind  of  greenstone,  (Scottice, 
rotten  whin,)  which  is  the  most  favourable  of  all, 
when  there  is  over  it  a  sufficient  depth  of  mould. 

"Such,  for  example,  are  the  soil  and  sub-soil  of  that 
favorite  tract  of  country,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochill 
and  other  hills,  in  Stirlingshire  and  Perthshire,  so 
well  known  for  the  growth  of  its  timber.  It  descends 
in  a  gradual  slope  from  the  hills  towards  the  river 
Forth,  both  east  and  v,esl  of  the  town  of  Stirling; 
while  the  river  slowly  winds  through  the  rich,  but 
alluvial  plain  below.  In  this  sort  of  sub-soil,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  water  collected  from  the  sky,  and  the 
heights  above,  passes  through  the  fissure,  and  is  re- 
ceived and  retained  in  its  subterraneous  cavities;  by 
which  means  the  rock,  being  always  damp,  and  ne- 
ver exsiccated,  can  communicate  its  moisture  to  the 
soil  above,  in  seasons  of  drought. — It  Is  true,  this 
rock  sends  out  frequent  springs,  from  its  internal  re- 
servoirs, to  the  surface:  but  they  are  often  useful,  in- 
stead of  being  pernicious;  and  they  may  generally  be 
carried  ofl',  by  drains  of  inconsiderable  depth,  cut 
across  the  outcropping  extremity  of  the  rock." 

The  most  unlavorable  subsoils  are  such  as  are 
composed  of  dense  and  argillaceous  substances, 
through  which  no  water  can  pass,  it  being  retained 
stagnant  at  the  bottom  of  the  soil.  Secondly,  those 
open  beds  of  louse  stones  and  sand,  from  the  bottom 
of  which  water  is  readily  drawn  oli'  by  subterraneous 
outlets.  Thirdly,  those  extensive  ranges,  or  strata, 
of  dry  rocks,  ol  a  hard  texture,  composed  of  slate, 
sometimes  of  gianite,  but  must  commonly  of  gneiss, 
accompanied,  in  some  districts,  with  a  considerable  pro- 
portion uf  iron,  prubably  in  the  state  of  orange  oxide. 

"Happy  is  the  planter,"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry, 
with  enthusiasm,  "who  has  none  of  these  dry  rocks 
for  his  subsoil;  for  it  clearly  appears,  that  no  plant- 
ing, nor  removal  of  trees,  is  possible,  of  whatever 
size,  where  Ihty  are  present.  Still  happier  is  he, 
who,  with  clay  and  sand  intermingled  beneath  his 
surface,  or  even  with  these  untoward  substances  se- 
parately composing  his  soils,  can  by  industry  and 
Bkill,  prepare  them  for  his  purpose.  But  happiest, 
certainly,  of  all  is  the  man  who  can  boast  the  posses- 
sion of  that  enviable  greenstone  or  rotton  whin,  with 
the  deep,  friable,  and  dark-coloured  mould  of  the 
Ochills  superincumbent  on  it;  for  then  he  may  plant 
or  remove  w  hatever  trees  he  pleases,  and  without 
preparation  either  chemical  or  mechanical." 

The  best  subjects  having  now  been  selected  and 


the  soil  prepared,  the  trees  must  meanwhile  also  have 
been  preparing  lor  removal,  and  this  is  the  subject  ol 
Sir  Henry's  seventh  section.  Instead  of  digging 
among  anu  disturbing  the  roots,  fur  the  introduction 
of  manure, — when  tlie  branches  and  routs  ot  a  tree 
about  to  be  transplanted  may  be  deemed  not  perfect- 
let  about  a  cart-load  and  a  half  of  peat  compost  be 
taken,  carefully  prepared,  or  coal  ashes  of  a  like 
quantity,  for  a  tree  five-and-twenty  feet  high,  to 
which  let  four  or  five  cart-liads  of  very  tolerable  soil 
be  added,  of  an  opposite  quality,  if  possible,  to  thatut 
the  ground,  and  let  the  whole  oe  laid  down  round  the 
tree,  some  feet  from  it — let  the  earth  and  the  compost 
be  thrown  and  scattered  over  the  whole — the  heap 
half  trenched--and  then  spread  in  a  sloping  directisu 
outwards,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  roots  ot  the  tree. 
Into  this  loose  and  friable  mould  the  genial  rwns  of 
spring  will  readily  enter— the  fibrous  roots  will  dur- 
ing the  first  year  strike  upwards,  and  pervade  nearly 
llie  whole  mass— by  which  means  both  roots  and 
branches  will  be  improved,  and  the  tree  in  a  proper 
condition  for  taking  up,  alter  the  third  season. 

••On  the  other  hand,  should  the  branches  be  tole- 
rable, at  least  for  a  spiral  tree,  and  the  roots  be  defec- 
tive, in  consequence  uf  tenacity  of  soil,  or  mechanical 
injury  dune  by  other  trees,  let  the  following  improved 
methud  of  cutting  round  be  followed. 

"In  the  first  place,  supposing  the  plant  to  be  five 
and  twenty  feet  high,  as  before,  let  a  trench,  thirty 
inches  wide,  be  opened  round  it,  at  the  distance  of 
three  feet  and  a  half,  if  you  mean  to  let  it  stand  for 
four  years,  or  more,  after  the  operation,  and  at  the 
distance  of  six  feet,  if  you  mean  to  let  it  stand  only 
for  two  years.  For,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  no 
tree  can,  with  propriety,  be  taken  up,  on  a  single 
year's  growth,  alter  cutting  round;  because,  in  that 
case,  the  fresh  shoots  of  the  fibres,  being  nearly  as 
tender  as  the  roots  of  an  onion  or  a  cabbage,  can 
neither  be  extricated  nor  handled,  without  sensible 
injury. 

Supposing  the  first  case,  and  that  the  tree  be  to 
stand  lor  four  or  more  years,  the  operation  is  simple. 
Let  the  trench  be  cut,  fully  to  the  depth  of  the  sub- 
soil, rather  excavating  the  bank,  in  order  to  get  some- 
what underneath  the  roots;  or,  in  the  case  of  tap- 
ruuted  plants  (as  the  oak  and  the  elm)  going  down 
nearly  a  fuot  deeper  still,  and  opening-  a  drain  or  out- 
let on  the  lower  side,  to  prevent  a  stagnation  of  wa- 
ter, if  the  sub-soil  be  tenacious.  After  this,  the  earth 
may  be  returned,  w«ll  broken  down,  into  the  trench; 
taking  care  to  put  in  the  surface-mould  first,  in  order 
to  aflord  the  best  pabulum  or  nourishment  to  the 
young  fibres,  which  may  be  expected  at  once  to  strike 
in  It.  Previously  to  the  last-mentioned  operation,  it 
would  certainly  be  an  improvement,  if  a  little  com- 
post could  be  spared,  to  mix  through  the  mass:  but 
that  is  an  improvement,  which  I  have  seldom  had 
time  to  practice. 

'•Supi'osuig  the  second  case,  and  that  the  tree  be 
to  stand  only  for  two  years,  the  same  method  may  be 
followed,  but  with  this  dillerence,  that,  on  the  south 
and  south-west  sides,  two,  ur  perhaps  three  uf  the 
strongest  routs  should  be  left  uncut,  and  allowed  to 
pass  entire  through  the  trench;  so  that  when  taken 
up  at  their  full  length,  they  can  act  as  stays  against 
the  wind,  which  may  assail  it  from  those  quarters." 

Sir  Henry  is  of  opinion,  that  a  good  deal  of  exag- 
geration has  jirevailed  among  late  writers,  respecting 
the  importance  to  trees  of  the  tap-root.  Jn  infancy, 
the  tap-ruot  is  indispensable  to  their  vigorous  growth. 
But  in  trees  of  mature  age,  when  cut  down,  the  tap- 
rout  is  no  more  distinguisliable  frum  the  other  roots. 
A  very  remarkable  analogy  seems  to  subsist  between 
the  leading  shoot  of  the  tops  of  trees  and  their  tap- 
root under  ground.  If  either  be  cut  ofl',  or  shortened, 
the  plastic  power  of  the  tree  soon  renews  it.  In  va- 
rious instances,  when  he  has  had  occasion  to  remove 
a  tree  fur  the  second  lime.  Sir  Henry  has  observed 
the  power  of  renuvatiun  most  conspicuous  on  the 
fresh  set  of  tap-roots  which  had  been  generated.    lu 


like  manner,  in  heading  down  a  special  tree,  in  order 
to  give  it  the  spreading  character,  numerous  growths 
are  sent  out,  instead  of  the  leading  shoot,  winch  had 
been  displaced  by  the  pruning  knife;  and  when  it 
came  to  be  shortened  a  second  time,  there  appeared, 
of  course,  a  still  greater  multiplicity.  Thus,  then, 
the  leading  shoots  and  the  tap-roots  of  trees  are  not 
only  analogous  to,  but  probably  also  coexistent  with, 
each  other. 

Sir  Henry  then  speaks  at  great  length  of  the  pre- 
paration ot  trees  in  large  masses,  and  on  the  forma- 
tion of  nurseries  of  large  trees,  out  of  which  to  trans- 
plant: but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself--  of  which,  within  the  limits  even  of  a  very 
long  article,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  more  than  a 
very  imperfect  analysis. 

Section  eight  is  on  the  taking  up  and  transportation 
of  trees.  In  general,  people  make  little  account  of 
roots,  provided  that  a  large  mass  or  ball  of  earth  ad- 
here to  them.— Nuw,  ruuts  and  branches,  as  we  hare 
seen,  must  in  all  cases  be  relative  and  currelalive,  and 
therefore  the  standard  of  judging  is  not  the  length  of 
the  plant,  but  the  actual  length  of  the  side  branches. 
Ruuts  spread  themselves  in  the  ground,  in  a  way 
nearly  analogous  to  that  in  which  branches  spread 
themselves  in  the  air,  but  with  a  far  greater  multipli- 
city of  ramification.  The  tree-picker,  an  instrument 
of  very  simple  construction,  resembling  the  pick  used 
by  miners,  but  with  only  one  puint,  or  prong,  (it  is 
given  in  a  plate,)  is  now  in  very  general  use  in  Scot- 
land, for  taking  up  the  many  minute  and  diminitive 
shoots  on  the  preservative  system. 

"From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  section, 
respecting  the  preparation  of  trees,  it  is  apparent,  that 
those  which  have  been  cut  round,  are  more  easily 
taken  up,  than  those  that  have  never  been  so  pre- 
pared. The  trench  made  during  this  operation, 
serves  as  a  sure  guide  to  show  the  puint,  tu  which 
the  fibrous  elongation  has  extended;  whereas,  in  sub- 
jects which  have  undergone  no  such  preparation,  the 
roots  must  be  judged  of  from  other,  and  sometimes 
more  uncertain  circumstances.  Every  experienced 
workman  is  aware,  in  examining  a  tree  that  has  never 
been  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  up,  that, 
in  any  tolerable  rooting  ground,  he  will  find  the  points 
of  the  roots,  if  not  mechanically  prevented,  running 
out  to  the  full  extent  of  the  branches,  which  hang 
over  them,  and  sometimes  still  farther  out.  Hence  he 
should  begin  cautiously  to  try  with  the  spade  and 
picker,  in  order  to  discover  the  extreme  points  of  the 
rootlets.  Whether  the  routs  he  may  lay  bare  belong 
to  the  plant,  or  to  some  other  tree  of  tfie  .same  spe- 
cies, he  will  at  a  glance  perceive,  from  what  the 
workmen  call  the  "feathering,"  that  is  tlie  position  of 
the  capillary  rootlets,  upon  the  primary  rootlets  or 
branches,  which  are  always  found  pointing  outwards 
from  the  body  of  the  tree. 

"Having  ascertained  w  here  the  extremities  lie,  the 
next  step  to  be  taken  is,  to  open  a  trench  two,  or 
two  and-a-half  feet  wide,  and  cut  down  to  the  sub- 
soil, or  deeper,  should  the  routs  have  penetrated  so 
fijr.  The  bank  is  then  to  be  undermined,  in  which 
the  roots  seem  to  lie^  to  the  extent  uf  eight  or  ten 
inches,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the 
picker.  Two  workmen  are  next  tu  extricate  or  scratch 
up  the  roots,  while  one  more  is  sufficient  to  throw  out 
the  mould,  which,  in  consequence,  falls  down  into  the 
trench;  and  thus  the  workmen  aru  distributed,  three 
and  three  together,  according  to  the  number  fem- 
[duyed,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  excavation.  As 
every  eflort  must  be  made  to  preserve  the  minutest 
fibres  and  capillary  rootlets  entire,  the  ditlercnce  be- 
tween an  experienced  and  inexperienced  workman  is 
very  striking,  in  an  operation  of  so  much  nicety;  and 
the  surprising  dexterity,  which  sume  men  of  inge- 
nuity and  attention  acquire  in  this  department,  is  as 
valuable  to  the  employer,  as  it  is  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting to  the  spectator  w  ho  examines  it.  The  main 
thing,  which  the  pickman  has  here  to  study,  is,  nevpr 
to  strike  ucruss  the  roots,  luil  as  much  as  jiussiblo  in 
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tlic  line  of  their  elongation,  always  standing  himself, 
while  at  work,  in  the  right  line  of  divergence  from 
the  tree  as  a  centre;  that  is,  in  such  a  line,  or  lines, 
as  the  rajs  of  the  sua  are  represented  to  describe,  in 
emanating  from  that  luminous  body.  In  striking  the 
picker  inlo  the  ground,  which  must  sometimes  be 
done  pretty  deeply,  there  is  a  certain  dexterous  shake, 
more  easily  understood  than  described,  which  a  su- 
perior Workman  knows  how  to  give  with  the  imple- 
menl;  and  that,  when  properly  applied,  will  more 
etKcaciously  ami  speedily  discover  and  disengage  the 
various  bearings  and  ramifications  of  the  root,  than 
any  other  method. 

••By  thus  continuing  to  extricate  the  roots,  and  to 
shovel  away  the  mould  that  falls  into  the  trench,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  an  immense  body,  amounting 
to  thousands,  and  sometimes  to  millions  of  roots,  great 
and  small,  will  ere  long  be  disengaged,  and  wliich 
must  be  carefully  laid  aside  or  bundled  up,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  the  workmen,  and  also  to  avoid  the 
strokes  of  their  implements,  as  well  as  injury  from 
their  feet.  In  like  manner,  the  stifter  roots  must  be 
cautiously  put  aside  and  disposed  of,  and  any  that  are 
broken  or  lacerated,  cut  ofi".  Ere  long,  the  pickmen 
from  all  sides  nearly  meet  in  the  centre,  by  approach- 
ing to  within  three,  four,  or  five  feet  of  the  stem,  in 
proportion  to  its  size;  and  at  this  point  the  process  of 
extrication  ceases,  as  it  would  be  imprudent  to  ad- 
vance too  near  the  collar  of  the  tree.— A  ball  of 
earth  round  the  stem,  as  large  as  can  be  got,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  with  two  or  three 
feet  broad  of  the  original  sward  adhering  to  it, 
should  now,  if  possible,  be  left  undisturbed  at  that 
place." 

The  workmen  having  thus  completed  the  task  of 
extrication  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  stem,  mea- 
sures are  now  to  be  taken  for  pulling  down  the  tree. 
It  is  ettected  thus:  — 

"With  the  view,  then,  of  effecting  the  two  pur- 
poses in  question,  namely,  the  pulling  down  of  the 
tree,  and  getting  it  out  of  the  pit,  a  strung  but  soft 
rope,  of  perhaps  four  inches  in  girth,  is  fixed  as  near 
lu  ijie  top  of  tlie  tree,  as  a  man  can  safely  climb,  so 
as  to  furnish  the  longest  possible  lever  to  bear  upon 
tlie  roots;  taking  care  at  the  same  time,  to  interpose 
two  or  three  folds  of  mat,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
chafing  of  the  bark.  Seven  or  eight  workmen  (the 
greatest  number  I  usually  employ  in  the  department 
in  question)  are  then  set  to  draw  the  tree  down  on 
one  side.  Or,  it  is  a  good  way,  if  you  have  an  old 
and  steady  pulling  horse,  to  employ  him  in  this  busi- 
ness: for  It  IS  plain  that  one  stout  horse,  acting  forci-, 
biy  on  the  rope,  will  do  more  than  twenty  men,  even 
if  so  great  a  number  could  get  about  it;  and  moreover, 
he  will  save  some  manual  labor  in  excavating,  by  giv- 
ing an  efi'ectual  pull  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the 
work.  The  tree  being  drawn  down,  it  is  next  forci- 
bly held  in  that  position,  until  earth  be  raised,  to  the 
height  of  a  foot  or  more,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pit,  so  that,  as  soon  as  it  is  liberated,  it  springs  up 
and  stops  against  the  bank  thus  forraed.  On  this,  the 
workmen  proceed  to  lighten  the  mass  of  earth  with 
the  picker,  laying  bare  the  roots  as  little  as  possible, 
but  still  necessarily  reducing  the  mass  to  manageable 
dimensions.  The  tree  is  then  pulled  down  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  a  foot  of  earth  forced  up,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner;  and  the  same  thing  being  repeated  once 
or  twice,  it  is  gradually  raised  to  even  a  higher  level, 
than  that  of  the  adjoining  surface.  In  this  manner, 
by  a  method  extremely  simple,  and  not  less  expedi- 
tious, (however  it  may  appear  in  the  narrative,)  it 
becomes  quite  an  easy,  instead  of  a  formidable  under- 
taking, to  draw  the  tree  from  the  pit." 

Sir  Henry  then  describes  the  process  of  putting 
the  tree  on  the  machine— which  machine  is  itself 
clearly  described--and  the  wheeling  off  to  the  pit 
preparing  for  it— triumphantly  but  slowly  and  steadi- 
ly; and  here  we  have  a  very  spirited  engraving  of  a 
tree  on  its  transit,  drawn  by  two  stout  nags,  and 
steadied  by  men,  some  of  them  balancing  it  by  lopes 


as  they  walk  along  with  it,  and  others  seated   upon 
the  trunk  and  among  the  branches. 

It  would  require  another  ariicle,  and  a  long  one 
too,  to  give  any  thing  like  an  intelligible  abridgement 
of  the  very  minute  details  of  the  method  of  planting- 
the  trees  in  their  new  situations;  and  to  explain  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  trees  subsequently  lo  remo- 
val. Perhaps  we  may  have  such  an  article  in  a  fu- 
ture number;  meanwhile,  let  us  attend  to  the  expense 
attending  llie  operations,  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
gain  a  start  of  some  forty  years  or  upwards  upon  time, 
in  the  article  of  woods.  The  expense  is  moderate, 
beyond  the  easy  credence  of  the  uninitiated.  If  the 
soil  be  of  tolerable  quality,  which  it  is  fair  to  suppose, 
then  two,  or  at  most  three  single  horse  cart-loads  of 
compost,  will  sufiice  for  a  pit  for  a  single  tree.  The 
pit  is  lo  be  dug  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet.  In  thai  case  the  work  may  be  done  at  the 
rate  of  from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  pit;  and  the  compost 
(supposing  it  to  be  made  with  animal  manure)  may 
be  prepared  for  9d.  per  cart-load.  In  cases  of  great 
haste,  the  expense  of  preparation  of  a  pit  may  be  Is 
3d.  In  trenching  the  entire  ground  fur  groups  and 
larger  masses  of  park-wood,  the  trenching,  or  double- 
digging,  may  be  executed  at  the  rale  of  9d.  or  lOd. 
per  Scotch  fall,  which  is  about  one-fiflh  part  larger 
than  the  English  rod,  or  iS  per  acre.  In  stony  or 
difHcult  ground,  where  the  pickaxe  must  be  used, 
add  al  discretion  to  the  expense  of  trenching. 

"If  a  tree,  removed  to  the  open  park,  be  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  feet  high,  and  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  in  girth,  or  in  oilier  words,  from  six  to 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  which,  as  has  been  already 
said,  is  the  smallest  tree  that  has  strength  to  resist 
the  elements;  and  that  the  distance  it  is  brought  be 
about  half  a  mile,  which  may  be  called  a  medium 
distance,  the  expense,  in  general,  is  not  found 
to  exceed  6s.  6d.  If  it  be  from  five-and-twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high,  and  from  three  feet  to  three  feet  six 
in  girlh,  the  expense  is  not  found  to  be  more  than 
12s.  6.  This  is  as  accurate  an  estimate  as  can  be 
made  of  the  present  expense  of  transferring  park- 
wood  at  this  place,  with  expert  woikmen;  which 
must  necessarily  vary,  as  the  size  increases,  or  as  the 
rale  itself  is  varied  by  circumstances,  or  controlled  by 
unavoidable  and  unforeseen  accidents.  But  I  have 
scarcely  ever  known  an  instance  in  which  plants  of 
the  largest  size  in  question  cost  from  15s.  to  18s. 
Estimates  of  the  particulars  for  both  sizes  may  be 
given  as  follows; — 
For  a  tree  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  high,  with 

lime- compost. 
Preparation  of  the  pit,  as  above,  -        =f .  0  0  8 

'J'hree  cart-loads  of  compost,  at  6d,  -         0   16 

Three  workmen  taking  up,  half  a  day,  at  Is.  6.  0  2  3 
Transporting  and  planting,  say  -  0  2   1 


^0  6  6 


For  a  tree  from  five-and-ticcnty  to  thirty  feet  hi^h, 

with  dung-compost. 
Preparation  of  the  pit,  -  -  .fO  0  8 

Three  cart-loads  of  compost,  al  9d.  -        0  2  3 

Three  workmen  taking  up,  a  day,  at  Is.  6d.      0  4  6 
Transporting  and  planting  say,  •  0  5  1 


^0  12  6 

Sir  Henry,  in  1819,  completely  clothed  with  a 
close  plantation  two  acres  of  ground  in  the  space  of 
three  months,  from  February  to  May,  for  about  .£60! 
There  is  a  bold  promontory,  or  headland  of  the  lake, 
in  his  park,  wooded  in  1817  by  an  open  disposition  of 
trees,  twenty-two  in  number,  and  consisting  mostly 
of  sycamores,  with  a  few  oaksand  elms  interspersed. 
The  dimensions  of  the  trees  were  from  five-and- 
twenty  to  eight-and-twenty  feet  high;  and  as  the  si- 
tuation was  one  of  very  open  exposure  to  the  west, 
care  was  taken  to  select  such  subjects  as  possessed,  in 


the  fullest  manner,  all  the  protecting  properties.  The 
plantation  was  executed  in  nine  days  by  nine  work- 
men, and  a  horse  lo  draw  the  machine,  the  distance 
being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  expense,  which 
amounted  lo  about  10s.  a  tree,  is  as  under: 
Nine  workmen,  8  days,  at  Is.  8d.  per  day,  .f6  0  0 
One  horse  and  driver,  15  days,  at  5s.  -  3  15  0 
Dung-compost,  44  cart-loads,  at  9d.         -         1   13  0 


In  all. 


£\l     8  0 


Sir  Henry  is  entitled  to  speak  with  animated  plea- 
sure about  this  achievement. 

"Kow,  we  shall  suppose,  that  the  art  of  giving  im- 
mediate efi'ect  to  wood  has  been  altogether  unknown 
10  me,  and  that  I  had  wished  to  procure  two  and 
twenty  fine  trees,  fur  so  prominent  a  station,  by  the 
ordinary  system  of  planting;  the  first  thing  I  should 
have  had  lo  do,  according  to  the  most  speedy  method, 
would  have  been  to  enclose,  trench,  and  manure  the 
ground  for  a  green  crop,  and  then  lo  plant  it  with 
nursery  plants  of  four  years'  growth.  The  next  thing 
was,  to  keep  it  with  the  hoe  for  two  years,  until  the 
plants  shut  freely,  which  they  probably  would  do 
within  that  period;  and,  after  about  thirty  years  in 
this  climate,  the  whole  would  have  been  of  the  size 
wanted.  Had  no  means  been  taken  to  cultivate  and 
prepare  the  ground,  forty  years  at  the  least,  would 
have  been  requisite. 

"According  to  the  former  supposition  as  to  time, 
and  that  the  trenching  and  manuring  for  a  green  crop 
were  properly  executed,  the  crop  would,  in  common 
cases,  pay  the  cost  of  both  of  these  operations;  and, 
the  ground  being  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  and  ready  for  planting,  without  preparatory  ex- 
penditure, the  outlay  would  be  the  following: 
Enclosing  one  fourth  of  an  acre  of  ground 

with  double  railing,  and  stakes  44  feet 

high,  for  sheep  and  lambs,  92  yards  at 

6d  per  yard,  -  -  -  -f 2     6  0 

Planting  the  ground  with  various  trees, 

including  the  expense  of  the  plants,  -  110  0 
Keeping  with  the  hoe,  for  two  years,  -  0  16  8 
Renewing  the  railing  four  times,  -  9     4  0 

Rent  of  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  ground 

for  30  years,  at  15s.  yearly,  -  22  10  0 

Accumulated   interest  on  the  above  suras 

for  30  years,  say  only  -  -       115  10  0 


Total  expense  of  the  ordinary  method,  ^151   16  8 

"N.  B.  Some  labor  and  expense  being  obviously 
necessary,  to  grub  out  the  superfluous  trees,  and  re- 
duce them  to  the  number  wanted;  also,  to  level  and 
dress  the  ground,  and  restore  it  again  to  proper  pas- 
ture, the  value  of  the  thinnings  of  the  wood  may  be 
allowed  to  cover  those  items. 

"Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that,  by  the  ordinary 
method,  you  may  have  a  group  or  plantation,  con- 
sisting of  two-and-twenly  trees,  for  =£'151  16s.  8d.; 
and,  by  means  of  the  transplanting  machine,  for 
<£\\  8s.  or  nearly  the  thirteenth  part  of  the  money!!! 
I  conceive,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  give  a  more 
complete  answer,  than  this  comparative  slatement,  to 
those  persons,  who  object  to  transplanting  on  the 
scorce  of  expense;  exclusively  altogether  of  the  dif- 
ference of  obtaining  the  effect  of  wood,  in  the  one 
case,  at  once,  and  of  wailing  thirty  years  to  obtain  it, 
in  the  other." 

It  appears,  then,  that  on  the  preservative  system, 
wood  of  all  kinds  may  be  transferred,  at  a  very  mode- 
rate expense  indeed  — that  trees  of  thirty-five  feet 
high  may  be  managed  by  expert  and  experienced 
workmen,  for,  from  10s.  to  13s.  each,  at  half  a  mile's 
distance,  and  those  from  eighteen  to  five-and-twenty 
for  from  6s  to  8s.  As  to  wood  for  close  plantationSj 
or  for  bush-planting  in  the  park,  the  trees  may  be 
transferred  for  about  3s  6d,  and  the  stools  of  the  un- 
derwood for  from  Is  to  2s  per  stool;  whereas,  according 
to  any  other  system  with  which  Sir   Henry  has  be^ 
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coi..cacuviainleil,from  JMo  45  is  consiaered  as  .u. 
unusual  ur  exorbitaul  su,n  to  lay  ..ut  lor  llie  ren.oval 
of  a  tree  of  any  size;  and  even  410  or  41a  have  l^cen 
often  paid,  and  without  ultimate  success. 

We  have,  iniperlecl  as  our   review    is,  givei.   our 
readers  tl,e   means   of  judging   of  the   value   ol  this 
very  interesting  and  original  work.     l$y  studying  its 
principles   and    details,   any    g(M,tlei.ian,    anxious    lo 
create  sylvan  scenery   suddenly,  may  do  so  at  the 
Ihirteenth   part  of  the  expense  necessarily  accompa- 
nvin-rany  other  method;  and  when   the  certainty  o 
the  plan,  when   pursued  with  prudence,  is  compared 
with  the  uncertainty  of  any  other,  the  difference  is 
as  between  life  and  death.     We  have  seen,  in  diller- 
ent   pans  of  England,  parks  wooded   by  Iransphinta- 
lion,  but  they  never  seemed  healthy  and  luxuriant  to 
u„r  eyes-every   third   tree   was  a   valetudinarian— 
every  sixth  stood  upon  crutches,  and  every  tenth  was 
asdeadas.lulius  Ca;sar.     It  rciuires  strong   nerves 
to  inhabit  a  house  surrounded  by  sucli  sutlerings;  ana 
it  is  troublesome   to   the   peuph^   about  the   premises, 
to  be  perpetually  picking  up   the  trees  alter  a  storm. 
Such  exhibitions  bring  discredit  on  the  art,  and  throw 
lidicule  on  the  very  name  of  tree,     but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  a  tree  is  often   very  much  the 
better  of  being  transplanted  by  Sir  Henry  bteuart. 

We  defy  you  to  show  a  single  pale  lace  in  al.  Ins 
park      When  once  tliey  have  lairly  taken  possession 
of  their  new  site,  and    have  felt  their  way  lor  a  cou 
pie  of  seasons,  what  shoots!   tlien  their  bark  is   like 
the  skin  of  a  man  in  training.     We  believe  we  are 
correct  when  we  say,  that  Sir  Henry  has  repeatedly 
removed  the  same  tree   without  the  least  detriment. 
The  operation   of  removal  is  indeed  so  gentle,  that 
the  tree,  which  is  in  one  sense  asleep,  not  having 
awoke  to  spring,  knows  no  more  about   it,  than  you 
yourself,  gentle   reader,  would   know   about  it,  were 
you  to  be  lifted  up  out  of  one  bed,  at  midnight,  and 
laid  in  another,  with  softer  and  deeper    leathers,  and 
an  additional    pair  of  the  finest  and    lightest  blankets. 
The  old  prejudice  about  the  impossibility  ol  unrooting 
a  great  tree,  must,  however  venerable  and   poetical, 
give  way;  nothing  is  so  easy,  and  it  costs  but  a  mere 
trifle.     Formerly  you  kept  pulley-bawling  him  by  a 
Jiundred  ropes  and  cranes,  and   laid  the  axe  to  Ins  roots 
witliout  mercy,  and  no  wonder  he  groaned,  shrieked  out, 
and  died.     Kow  you  handle  him  as  gently  as  a  flow- 
er-stalk, and  remember  that  he  is  a  tree  belonging  to 
a  christian  community.     You  do  not  call  upon  him  to 
perform  iinpussibililies— to  keep  alive  and  grow  after 
you  have  mutilated  all  his  members — to  produce  leaves 
without  twigs — and  to  make  timber  without  branches; 
but  you  merely  expect  him  lo  look  cheerlul  and  con- 
(enled,  lo  eat  the  pabulum  yon  have  gathered  around 
liim,  within  ensy  reach  of  his  moulh— and   lo  make 
wood   when  the  sun  shines. — He  never  dreams  of  re- 
fusing to   comply  with  a  request  so  kind  and  reasona- 
ble, and  accordingly  adds  several  cuhils  to  liis  stalnre 
every  year;  and  in  the  leafy  iiinnth  of  June  is  so  um- 
Urageons  that  you  cannot  see  the  crow's   nest — you 
only  hear  it  cawing. 


A  splendid  Egyptian  lily  occupied  the  centre  of  the  | 
table,  and  by  "its  side  a  most  superb  cluster  of  grass 
pinks.     The  llowers,  amounting   to  several  hundreds, 

'  .  ■        I  .1    _        j:„.. »      ,.(*     ,,rl.i..li    ,»-.. 


were  ranged  in  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  we 
judged  tu°be  nearly  Iwo  feet.  A  single  root  produced 
tliis  brilliant  progeny. 

Around  the  table  were  ranged  several  varieties  ol 
Geranium,  two  species  ot  Cactus,  Hydrangeas,  a 
beautiful  orange  myrtle,  and  a  great  variety  ot  other 
ornamental  plants.  The  exhibition  was  on  the  whole 
a  gratifying  indication  of  the  zeal  and  spirit  wliich  ani- 
mates the  members  of  the  society,  and  the  valuable  re- 
sults tliat  may  be  expected  from  its  continued  opera- 
tions.—  Troy  •Scnliiicl. 

On  a  IkloDE  OF    COVKRI.NG    THE    N.tKED    Bk.VNCHES 

OF  FhumTkees  with  New  Woou. 
Extracted  fioiii  a  letter  to  the  I'lesident  of  the  London 
lloriicuUuiul   bociety,  by    Samuel  Spsvee  STiiEtx, 
Eb(i.  of  I'enryii,  Cornwall. 

It  is  a  fact  well   known  to  horliculuirisls  that  the 
branches  of  fruit  trees  trained  against  the  walls,  anJ 
espaliers,  after  eight  or   ten    years  become  naked  lor 
about  a  foot  or  two  nearest  tlie  stem,  which  gives  an 
unsightly  appearance  to  tlie  tree,  especially  wlieii  the 
branches  are  named   horizontally;  and  it  is  generally 
ditiicull  to  procure  blossom  spurs,  or  even  wood  shoots, 
111   tliose  situations,  unless  by   training  a   new  shoot 
from  the  main  stem,  which  cannot  be  always  procured. 
The  idea  struck  me,  that  if  1  interrupted  the  sap  at  a 
distance  from  tlie  main  stem  by  ringing  the  branches, 
sliools  might   be    produced  between  the  ring   and  the 
stems  aniTthe  result  has  proved  that  my  idea  was  cor- 
rect. This  spring,  when  the  blossom  buds  were  about 
to  burst,  1  made  a  ring  to  the  extent  of  one-lilth  ot  an 
inch.  Ill   tlie  usual  way,  at  the  distance  of  two  leel 
from   tlie  mam  stem,  round  a  branch  of  a  Jargonelle 
pear  tree,  trained   horizontally,  which  branch  had  lor 
several  years  been  entirely  bare  botli  of  fruit  spurs  and 
wood  shoots;  nor  was  there   the  smallest  appearance 
of  an  embryo  bud  at  the  lime  of  ringing.  1  soon  lound 
that  a  space  to  the  exlenl  of  seven  inches  nearest  the 
ring  began  lo  break  mlo  buds;  al  this  lime  (July;  there 
are^sixrine  buds  broken  and  iwoembryo  buds  are  visi- 
ble,  which    I    have    no  doubt  will  break  next  spring. 
Tlie  part  of  the  branch  nearest  ihestem,  about  seven- 
teen inches,  is  still  without  a  bud;  I  therefore  con- 
clude, that  six  or  eight  inches  should  be  substituted  in 
luture  ringings  instead  of  two  feel.     Another  experi- 
ment has  conlirmed    this   opinion.     About  tlie  time  1 
made  that  on  tlie  Jargonelle,  I  also  ringed  a  branchot 
a  Bergamol   pear    tree  at  six  inches  from  the  stem,. 
which  has  al  this  lime  six  buds  broken  and  four  em- 
bryos very  prominent. 


Kt;B,Ax>  uccrvoaiTT. 


HORTICULTURAL  ,S0C1F,TV. 

The  pxliiliilion  of  the  Hoilicullural   Society  al   ihe 
Rensselaer  House,  yeslcHlay,  was  highly  graiilying. 
Their  tables  pri'scnied  an  unexpecled  number  and  va- 
riety of  early  production?,   useful  and  ornamental.— 
Amono    the   former  was  a  measure  of  potatoes,  of  the 
crrowlh  of  this  season,  some  of  wliich  were  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg.     The  only   forcing  by  whicli  they  wert^ 
brouirht  iiirward   so   early,    was  an  extra  cpianlity  of 
warm   manure.     'I'here  were  olbers,  ))bi\ted  in    the 
usual  way.  and  without  any  allempt  al  forcing, which 
had  allained    the    size   of    large    potalo  halls.      (Jreen 
peas  were  there  in  abundance  from  several   gardens. 
Cucuniliers  of  great  size  were  there,  and  a  most  invi- 
ting   bowl  of  delicious    rijie   strawlierries    Iroiii    \  an 
!»clmick's  island. 

The  lli^wer  department   was  brilliant  and  hpantilnl. 


liEE  iMOTH. 

[The  N.  E.  Farmer  has  the  following  article,  in 
answer  lo  the  quere  of  a  cuirespoiuhnt,  ••Wliat  is  the 
best  means  to  guard  against  the  15ee  Moth;'"] 

In  Dr.  Tbacher's  'J'nathe  on  Ikes  is  a  valuable  dis- 
.serlation  on  the  bee  molh.  This  suggests  sundry  re- 
medies agaiiHt  the  insect  complained  of  and  proposes 
'apian  hfr  an  liiijiron-d  Ike  lioiise,'  intended  togu.ird 
airainst  it.  We  shall  not  ri'|irint  this  article,  because 
the  copy  right  of  llie  work  is  secured  to  its  publishers, 
and  ilsrepu°blicaiiun  by  us  would  trespass  on  their  pro 

'"  Mr.  John  Stone,  of  Sudbury.  Middlesex  county, 
Mass.  in  an  a])iilicalion  for  a  premium,  to  Mass.  Agr. 
Society,  stales  in  substance  that  he  had  kept  bees  lor 
ten  years  last  past;  that  for  several  years  liis  bees 
were  much  injured  by  the  bee  moth— that  he  lost  two 
hives  of  bees  which  were  wh.dly  deslroyed  by  the  m- 
sccis.  'In  Ihe  spring  of  l.s-i  1  or  18'r>,  about  the  firsi 
of  April,  1  raised  iny  l>'v"  :''»■"'  ^-Sofan  inch  by  put- 
ting a  small  block  of  thai  thickness  under  each  corner 


of  Ihe  hive;  immediately  the  bees  commenced  the 
work  of  destruction  upon  the  moth  worm  and  entirely 
cleared  the  hive  of  them.  1  have  followed  the  prao- 
tice  ever  since  and  have  never  received  any  injury 
from  the  bee  moth,  the  worm  having  been  invariably 
deslroyed  by  the  bees  and  brought  out  of  the  hives. 
The  hives  have  remained  in  this  situation  till  the 
month  of  October,  when  1  have  taken  away  the  blocks 
and  let  thein  down.' 

•1  he  late  Ur.  Low,  of  Albany,  recommended  thesus- 
pension  of  hives  a  few  inches  above  the  Door  boards  by 
cords,  and  to  have  the  lloor-board  moveable  up  and 
down,  according  lo  the  weather.  Mr.  David  Chand- 
ler, of  South  Hadley,  Mass.  reco.nmends  (N.  E. 
Farmer  vol.  vi.  p.  HI,  3Ji)  placing  the  hives  on  the 
bare  smooth  ground  about  the  first  of  May,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  at  some  distance  from  the  bee-house,  and  plac- 
ing back,  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  hives  which 
are  to  be  kept  over  winter.  The  objections  lo  these 
remedies  are,  that  they  expose  the  bees  lo  be  annoyed 
by  rain,  dust,  wind,  loads,  and  other  reptiles,  robbers 
from  other  hives,  &c. 

Dr.    Smith,  in  his  Kssmj  on  Ikes,  (another  cheap 
and  useful  little  work,  printed  by  Perkins  and  Marvin, 
boston,)  in  treating  of  the  bee  moth,  says:  -A  very 
simple  plan,  and  sometimes  it  is  eminently  successlul, 
consists  in  placing  a  burning  lamp  in  a  pail  neat  the  api- 
ary. I  have  been  iiuile  successful  in  taking  prisoners  by 
this  device,  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  A  keg,  be-, 
cause  it  is  smaller  al  the  top,  by  reason  ot  the  incur- 
vation of  the  staves,  having,  in  the  mean  time  but  one 
head,  is  the  best  trap.     Some   fresh   honey   or  il  not 
readily  obtained  even  molasses,  spread  over  the  bottom 
is  the  bait.     All  insects  are  particularly  charmed  by  a 
briu-ht  light;  and   none  more  than  the  bee  moth.     As 
som  as  they  discover  the  light  they   tly  towards  it. 
Another  sense,  which  is  probably  strongly  developed, 
smell,  is  gratified  by  the  odor  of  the  food;  and  hence 
they  have  a  double  inducement  lo  enter  into  the  trap, 
where  the  blaze  of  the  lamp  or  their  thin  spread  wings 
o-ives  Ihem  the  finishing  blow  and  tumbles  them  into 
the  bottom.  With  a  little  management  thousands  may 
be  caught  with  very  little  time. 

•Another  method,  which  I  have  practised  sucless- 
fully,  is  this,  viz;  set  a  long  neck  bottle  having  a  lit- 
tle honey  on  the  bottom  under  the  floor  of  the  bee- 
house,  and  another  perhaps  on  the  roof.  ^^  hen  once 
inside  it  is  extremely  difiicult  for  them  to  make  ihcir 
escape.  Drawing  a  piece  of  gauze,  or  making  a  wire 
door  oil  hinges  over  the  aperture  to  the  hive,  which  is 
closed  over  night  is  another  very  good  scheme.  But 
this  must  be  opened  very  early  in  the  morning,  as  the 
bees  begin  to  forage  by  the  earliest  dawn.  The  gate 
most  enectually  keeps  llie  moth  from  gelling  within, 
ihough  the  bees,  thus  coiifiiu  d,  exhibit  much  reslless- 
nessr  and  impalienco  during  the  lime  tliey  are  impri- 
soned within  their  own  caslle. 

Dr.  Thacher  proposes  lo  save  hives  from  the  insect 
by  placiiHi  them  wilhin  an  ■liiiincved  lice  house;'  iko- 
corilmg  ti7a  plan  of  which  the  details  are  given  pago 
108,  oT  his  Treatise.  He  observes,  M  have  iiow  a 
bee-house  of  the  above  description  which  meets  my 
saiu'uine  expeclalions.' 

Some  wiilers  have  suggested  that  in  fixing  bittles 
and  other  vessels  as  trap,-,  baited  willi  honey  (o  catch 
moths,  there  is  a  danger  of  catching  and  destroying  tho 
bees  themselves  as  well  as  their  enemies.  \\  e  Iioimj 
llial  some  of  our  cnrrespondenis  who  have  a  practic;il, 
as  well  as  theoreiical  acciuaintance  with  this  s«hject 
will  tell  us  how  lo  destroy  the  bee  molh,  or  al  leaist 
point  out  the  lest  way  of  guarding  agaiiisl  its  ravages. 


APPLES  WELL  PRESERVED. 

Mr.  J.  Pehhv,  of  Sherburne,  Mass.  has  presented 
lis  with  a  sample  of  aiiples,  preserved  in  pulverized 
idasler  of  Paris,  wliich  were  sohl  in  lioslon  market  for 
t(i  a  barrel.  The  apples  are  of  the  kind  railed  Non- 
such and  were  as  fair  to  the  sight,  and  phasanl  to  tt>e 
taste  »s  if  they  had  just  been  taken  from  the  tree. 
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As  this  is  tlip  season  oftlic  year  when  most  of  our 
honsekeepers  attend  to  making  soil  soap  tor  tlie  use 
of  liic  family,  we  trust  a  i'cw  observations  may  bo 
acce|itable. 

Much  ditliculty  is  frequently  experienced  in  this 
business,  and  many  viil^tir  errors  have  been  con- 
nected with  it;  and  we  iiave  heard  women  declare 
that  they  believed  their  soap  was  hcwiultcd.  When 
the  principles  arc  once  nndmslood,  the  whole  pro- 
cess is  easy  and  simple.  Fn-st,  then,  it  is  proper 
that  housekeepers  sliuuld  know  the  properties  of  the 
component  parts  of  soap. 

Tliere  are  two  ii.\ed  alkalies  used  in  soap  making, 
viz.  potash  and  soda.  I'otasli  is  called  the  vegeta- 
ble, and  soda  the  imiieral  alkali.  Kither  of  these 
alkalies  will  unite  witli  grease  and  form  soaps:  pot- 
ash and  grease  make  soil  soap  only,  but  sida  and 
grease  m.ike  hard  soap.  Uoth  these  alkalies  have 
a  strong  afiinity  for  acids — uniling  with  them  and 
forming  what  is  generally  called  neutral  salts.  Tims 
])otash  and  nitric  acid  lorm  saltpetre;  soda  and  sul- 
phuric acid  form  glauber  salts,  and  soda  and  muriat- 
ic acid,  or  spirits  ot"  salts,  form  common  salt. 

Now,  no  woman  in  her  senses,  would  think  of 
making  soap  wilh  eitlier  of  these  salts;  and  yet  the 
base  of  either,  when  separated  from  the  acid,  would 
form  when  mi.xed  with  grease,  as  good  soap  as  if 
they  had  never  been  united. 

There  is  also  another  acid  which  combines  with 
these  alkalies,  which  will  equally  jireveiit  their 
uniting  vvitli  grease,  as  cither  ul'the  belbre  mention- 
ed acids — tliat  is  carbonic.  Now  this  acid  is  con- 
tinually floating  in  tiie  atmosphere  unseen,  and  will 
combine  with  potasli  or  soda  whenever  it  comes  in 
contact,  forming  a  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash — nei- 
ther of  whicli  will  unite  with  grea.se  to  Ibrni  soap. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  which  housekeepers  meet 
with  in  soap-making,  arises  from  their  ley  having 
become  more  or  less  saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 
Ashes  which  have  laid  long  in  a  damp  place,  or  be- 
come damp  by  any  otiier  means,  will  absorb  carbo- 
nic acid,  or  if  tlie  Icy  is  allowed  to  stand  too  long 
after  it  is  leached  in  an  open  vessel,  the  same  thing 
will  take  ])lace.  Lime  is  oil  en  placed  in  the  botlom 
of  tlie  leach,  and  but  lew  can  tell  why  they  do  it. 
If  the  (piestion  is  asked,  the  reply  is — because  it 
makes  the  ley  cleaner.  Jjinie  has  a  stronger  allinity 
for  carbonic  acid  than  potash  has,  and  of  course  will 
separate  it  from  it.  Common  lunestone  is  lime  and 
carbonic  acid:  when  limestone  is  burned  in  a  kiln, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  separated  by  heat,  and  quickUme 
is  formed.  Now  if  this  ipiick  or  fresh  burnt  Unie  is 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  leach  and  the  ley  made 
to  pass  through  it,  it  becomes  purified  from  the  acid, 
and  the  only  thing  necessary  then  to  have  it  unite 
vvithgreasi.',  is  to  have  it  ofsuliicienL  strength. — 'liiis 
may  be  ascertained  by  its  specific  gravity — to  learn 
whicli,  put  a  new-laid  egg  into  it:  if  the  egg  floats, 
the  ley  is  strong  enougii;  if  it  sinks,  the  ley  must 
either  lie  evaporated  by  boiling,  or  by  again  leach- 
ing it  through  aslies.  The  grease  made  use  of  is 
the  refuse  fac.  of  animals,  and  before  it  is  united  with 
the  ley,  should  be  freed  from  all  the  salt  by  boiling 
it  in  water.  The  quantity  necessary  for  a  barrel  of 
good  soap,  is  about  sixteen  pounds,  or  half  a  pound 
to  a  gallon. 

Sjap,  when  well  made,  should  be  thick  and  salve- 
like, capalile  of  being  spread  thin  upon  cloth  without 
flaking  or  rolling  off.— If  to  such  soap,  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  soft  water  is  added,  the  soap  be- 
comes hard  and  Hvor-like,  capable  of  being  taken  up 

in  the  hand.     This,  many  think  is  desirable, es- 

]iecially  the  soap-boilers  who  make  it  for  sale,  as 
tliey  make  double  the  profit  tlipy  would  on  the  other 
quality. 

Some  housekeepers  iiraetise  making  their  own 
hard  soap.  This  is  done  by  adding  salt  to  the  soap 
atler  it  is  well  made,  while  it  is  yet  boiling.  The 
effect  is  thus  explained.     Salt  is  soda  and  muriatic 


acid.  Potash  has  a  stronger  alliinity  tiir  muriatic 
acid  than  soda  has,  and  when  they  come  in  contact, 
as  in  this  casi;,  the  potash  decom|)oses  the  salt  and 
combines  with  the  muriatic  acid,  tiirming  a  muriate 
of  |)otasli — leaving  the  soda  pure  to  form  a  hard  soa|i 
with  the  grease: — liie  muriate  of  potash  will  be 
found  on  cooling,  in  solution  at  the  bottom,  being  of 
greater  sjiecilic  gravity  than  the  soap.  The  suit 
should  be  added  by  small  (|uantities  until  the  sepa- 
ration takes  phice,  which  may  be  known  by  the  soaji 
becoming  curdled;  atler  wliich,  it  slionid  be  allowed 
to  stand  unt'l  cold,  when  it  may  be  cut  into  bars  or 
cakes,  as  suits  the  operator.  Many  suppose  that 
resin  is  necessary  to  harden  tlic  soap.  Tnis  is  not 
the  ease;  it  is  used  as  a  matter  of  jirolit — not  of  ne- 
cessity. 

The  common  yellow  color  of  soft  soap,  is  owinf 
to  the  iron  contained  in  it,  as  the  oxide  of  iron  i.-, 
dissolved  by  jiotash.  Where  white  soap  is  desirable, 
it  may  be  made  by  substituting  pearlash  or  carbo- 
nate' of  potash,  ami  abstracting  the  carbonic  acid  by 
lime — and  by  using  lard  or  other  white  grease,  the 
purest  white  soap  may  be  made. —  Gcncscc  Farmer. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
CUUE  FOR  THE  .STAGGERS. 

May  13th,  1831. 

Sir, — I  have  thought  that  the  enclosed  paper  on 
the  treatment  of  a  disease  in  dogs,  hitherto  incurable, 
iniglil  ])rove  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 
.Should  yon  concur  v\ith  me  in  opinion,  jou  may  make 
it  jiublic. 

1  am  of  opinion,  that  a  faithful  dog  is  one  of  the 
valuable  servaiilsowed  by  a  jilaiiler;  and  tliat  he  owes 
many  of  his  comforts  to  the  skill,  vigilance  and  fideli- 
ty of  this  animal.  This  laithful  creature  nut  only 
aliords  profit  and  aiuuseinent  tu  his  owner,  by  running 
the  valuable  as  well  as  noxious  animals  in  tlie  vicinity 
off  his  farm,  but  guards  by  his  vigilance  from  the 
midnight  prowler,  all  the  projierly  winch  has  been  ac- 
cumulated by  the  industry  of  his  master.  How  im- 
jieralive  then  does  it  become  the  duty  of  the  farmer 
to  cherish  him;  and  wlieii  attacked  by  disease,  to  use 
his  best  exertions  to  jireserve  his  lite:' 

I  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  a  fatal  disease 
to  which  this  animal  is  liable;  and  which  has  oeeasiun- 
ed  me  to  lose  many  a  valuable  one  Ijidore  I  discovered 
the  remedy.  'I'lie  disease  I  allude  to  is  the  St.aggers, 
and  the  remedy,  the  spirits  of  lurpeiitiiie.  VN'iih  this 
medicine,  I  have  lately  succeeded  a  second  time,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  in  curing  a  very  valuable  dog; 
and  1  have  been  inlunned  that  similar  success  has 
followed  the  use  of  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  my 
neighljours, 

'J'lie  disea.se  ajijicars  to  arise  from  weakness  in  tlie 
loins;  and  is  most  probably  occasioned  by  worms.  He 
has  but  little  use  of  his  hind  legs— staggers  about 
much — when  down  rises  only  on  his  lore  legs,  and 
filially  loses  all  power  to  rise:  at  the  same  time,  he 
has  all  his  intelligence,  and  cats  and  drinks  for  a 
while  as  usual,  i  give  a  table  spoonful  of  the  tur- 
jientine,  in  as  much  or  more  molasses  or  brown  sugar, 
tliree  limes  a  day,  and  seldom  find  it  necessary  tu 
continue  lunger  than  the  second  day  before  the  dog  is 
restored  to  health.  '1'. 


ivzicscx:£i£,Arff£:ov£;. 


Fakme^is  Make  tub  Best  Public  Men. 
In  a  very  clever  little  book  lor  young  people,  called 
Louisa  and  her  Cousins,  we  find  the  lullownig  remark: 
•Good  farmers  have  always  been  held  iii  liigli  estima- 
tion. 1  came  across  an  anecdote  the  other  day,  which 
proves  that  this  was  the  ease  in  very  ancient  limes;  it 
is  related  by  llerudutus,  who  is  culled  the  t'ather  of 
History.  The  inliabitauts  of  the  island  of  Miletus,  in 
the  Ionian  Sea,  having  been  for  a  lung  lime  alllicted 
with  internal  dissentioiis,  at  length  solicited  the  intei- 


pusition  of  the  Parians,  inhabitants  of  an  adjoining 
island.  When  those,  whom  the  Parians  selected  to 
perlurm  the  oflice  of  arbitrators,  arrived  al  Miletus, 
finding  the  whole  state  involved  in  extreme  eoiil'usiun, 
they  re.|uest(!d  permission  tu  examine  the  cundilion  of 
the  lands.  Whenever,  in  their  progress  through  Ihe 
island,  iliey  found  any  lands  under  good  cultivation, 
which,  by  the  bye,  did  not  ha|ipen  in  many  instances, 
they  VN-rote  down  llu;  name  of  the  owner.  On  their 
leturn  to  Miletus,  lliey  called  an  assimibly  of  the  jieo- 
ple,  and  placed  the  direction  of  alVaits  in  the  hands  of 
those,  vvliose  names  they  found  on  their  list  of  "ood 
cultivators;  because,  as  they  said,  those  who  took  the 
best  care  of  their  own  business,  could  be  most  safely 
intrusted  with  Ihe  public  iiilcresl.  These  oflieera 
were  a]ipuinled,  and  traiKjuility  restored.' 

This  anecdote  si  ruck  us  paniinilarlv,  because  it  ex- 
actly coincided  with  our  ideas  of  the  true  principles  on 
which  the  privileges  of  citizenship  slmnld  rest.  In 
framing  our  own  government,  and  under  the  new  order 
of  things  in  France,  it  was  an  impurlaut  question  what 
should  give  a  man  a  right  to  vote.  A  certain,  though 
small  income,  was  decided  on  liy  our  legislators,  as  the 
necessary  qualification;  and  this  test  has  much  of  rea- 
son and  justice  in  it,  because  a  comfortable  income  is 
the  visible  rcjinsuiitatu'c  of  industry  anil  good  charac- 
ter— for  it  is  certainly  true  in  Ihisliapjiy  country,  that 
all  who  have  health,  can  obtain  a  decent  maintenance, 
exce|Jt  the  lazy  and  the  dis5i|iated. 

So  far  therefore  as  this  jirineiple  merely  extends  to 
excluding  vagabonds,  it  is  a  good  one;  still  it  dues  not 
touch  all  cases;  for  wealth  may  be  inherited  by  the 
lazy  and  the  dissijiatcd,  and  thus  the  piivilege  denied 
to  the  vicious  beggar,  may  be  bestowed  ujioii  the 
equally  vicious  rich  man. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  proper  qualification  for 
voting  is  to  have  some  regular  and  constant  employ- 
ment— to  perform  a  decided  use  as  a  citizen,  in  the 
way  of  some  permanent  trade,  business  or  profession. 

This  shuts  out  both  extremes — those  who  are  idle 
because  ihey  are  rich,  and  those  who  arc  poor  be- 
cause they  are  idle. — Muss.  Journal  and  Tribune. 


"IfiSl!^  ^ii.lSMlilfie 


IJALTiMORE,  FuiDAY,  June  24,  18.J1. 

Prizk  Kssavs. — 'I'lie  decision  of  the  committee 
on  the  merits  of  the  K^rsays  olfered  for  the  premiums 
we  proposed  in  March  last,  has  been  delayed  by  the 
absence  of  one  olllie  gentlemen  who  had  consented 
to  act,  and  whose  opinion  we  were  very  desirous  to 
obtain.  We  have  great  hopes  of  oblainimr  t|ie  ^{^,. 
cision  for  publication  in  the  next  mimber  of  the 
Farmer.  In  the  iiicaii  time, — notwithstamlim'  the 
Essays  received  arc  low  in  number, — the  success  of 
•he  ex|)eriiiient  has  bu'cn  such  as  to  warrant  a  repe- 
tition of  the  proposition.  Wo  Iherefore  projiose  the 
same  premiums  under  the  sani;!  regnhiiioiia  and  on 
the  same  terms,  for  Essays  on  the  various  subjects 
of  Agnculluie,  Horticulture  and  rural  Jj'coiKjmy, 
which  may  be  tent  us  on  or  bi.'forc  the  first  day  of 
October  next.  Wc  bog  leave,  however,  to  arid  the 
Ibllowing  to  the  terms  of  the  proposition  belbre 
made: — That  all  unsuccessful  Essays,  w  hich  imiy  be 
sent  in  accordance  w'itli  this  |iropo.-ition,  shall  be 
published  in  the  Farmer,  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Editor.  But  it  shall  be  left  to  the  option  of  the 
authors,  whether  they  shall  appear  as  misiiccessfiil 
candidates  for  the  premiums;  and  writers  of  Essays 
are  requested  to  state  in  a  private  note,  whether,  if 
unsuccessful,  they  wish  tlieir  Essays  published  nsim- 
successful  candidates  lor  preminms,  or  as  ordinary 
communications.  For  the  terms  of  the  proposition 
now  renewed,  reference  is  made  to  No.  1,  volume 
13,  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Editors  of  papi.Ts  friendly  to  the  improvement  of 
American  husbandry,  are  particularly  reipiested  to 
give  the  above  an  insertion  in  their  Journals, 
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SrLKWORMS. — The  Philadelphia  United  Slates  Ga- 
zette has  the  fuUmvintr  account  of  an  experiment 
with  silkworms.  The  fact,  that  silkworm  eg^s.and 
the  eggs  of  all  other  insects  of  this  class,  are  not  in- 
jured by  the  cold  weather  of  winter,  is  by  no  means 
a  new  discovery.  From  an  article  in  the  American 
Farmer  of  June  27,  1828,  written  by  the  present 
Editor,  the  following  sentence  is  copied: 

"I  exposed  silkworm  eggs  to  very  cold  weather, 
even  to  a  temperature  in  which  ice  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  was  formed  in  the  room  in  one  night,  and 
they  were  not  injured." 

In  the  winter  of  1S29  some  eggs  were  exposed  on 
the  sill  of  the  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  house, 
during  a  severe  snow  storm,  and  buried  in  ice  and 
snow  for  a  week;  and  in  the  spring  they  were  hatch- 
ed, and  made  as  fine  silk  as  any  others. 

In  the  spring  of  1829  a  friend  of  ours  was  desirous 
of  keeping  a  large  quantity  of  eggs  from  hatching  till 
the  middle  of  ^lune,  that  he  miglit  rear  a  second 
crop.  They  were  put  into  a  large  basket  and  placed 
in  the  largest  and  deepest  icehouse  in  Baltimore,  im- 
mediately upon  the  large  mass  of  ice;  but  the  low 
temperature  had  no  effect — they  hatched  at  the  usual 
lime  and  were  taken  from  the  ice  alive  and  sprightly. 

Upon  reflection,  any  one  will  he  convinced,  that 
the  eggs  of  all  insects  which  continue  the  species 
from  year  to  year,  are  capable  of  withstanding  tlie  or- 
dinary heat  of  summer  and  cold  of  winter; — other- 
wise the  insect  must  have  become  extinct  the  first 
winter  of  its  creation. 

As  to  the  experiment  of  allowing  silkworms  to  feed 
on  the  mulberry  trees  in  the  open  air,  it  will  iif  course 
succeed,  for  that  is  their  natural  habit;  and  in  some 
parts  of  China,  silk  is  obtained  by  this  mode  even  at 
the  present  day.  But  to  adopt  this  mode  would  be 
to  throw  away  the  improveme.nts  of  ages  in  this  bu- 
siness. Until  the  insects  were  taken  into  proper 
houses,  properly  fed,  and  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
cocoons  by  a  supply  of  materials  whereon  to  spin,  the 
use  of  silk  was  confined  by  its  great  cost  to  very  nar- 
row limits — silk  and  diamonds  were  of  nearly  equal 
rarity;  and  it  is  only  by  the  present  improved  mode 
that  it  can  be  produced  extensively.  If  Little  Bucha- 
ria  be  indeed  the  country  of  the  Ceres,  the  native 
climate  of  the  silkworm  is  much  more  cold  in  winter 
than  that  of  the  middle  states  of  the  union,  it  being 
between  the  9t!th  and  44th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  very  mountainous  and  elevated. 

(From  the  United  States  Gazette.) 
SILK. 
We  visited  yesterday  the  silk  establishment  of  Mr. 
DuPoNCKAU  and  iVlr.  Garache,  in  Chestnut  street 
near  Second,  and  were  astonished  at  Ihe  vast  number 
of  worms  which  were  feeding  and  spinning.  One 
circumstance  was  mentioned  to  us,  that  is  worthy  no- 
tice. Last  summer,  a  number  of  cocoons  were  laid 
away  in  the  supposition  that  the  worm  was  killed; 
but  in  a  short  time,  Ihe  animal  in  its  winged  state 
■worked  its  way  througli  Ihem,  and  as  they  were  near 
the  north  window,  tliey  took  their  station  in  the  sill 
of  the  window,  and  on  the  outside;  here  they  laid 
iheir  eggs.  No  further  notice  was  taken  of  them  un- 
til this  spring,  when,  to  Ihe  aslonishmeul  of  the  peo- 
ple about  the  building;  these  eggs  lliat  had  been  ex- 
posed to  all  the  severity  of  the  winter,  hatched,  and 
Mr.  Duponceau  in  order  to  carry  out  the  experimont 
caused  a  number  of  worms  to  be  put  on  the  mulberry 
trees,  in  the  yard  of  Mr,  Desauqup,  in  Second  alrecl, 
there  they  fed  upon  the  leaves,  grew  rapidly;  and 
yesterday  several  were  spinning  on  the  branches.  Ii 
is  the  intention  of  Mr.  D.  to  let  the  eggs  take  their 
chance  for  another  year  in  the  open  air.  The  success 
that  has  thus  far  attended  ]Mr.  Dnpiinceau's  experi- 
ments is  gratifying  to  him  as  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  country. 


SEED  COllN. 

We  some  time  since  copied  into  the  Gazette,  an 
article  recommending  the  soaking-  of  corn  in  coppe- 
ras water,  in  order  to  prevent  its  destruction  by 
birds,  &c.  We  were  informed  by  one  of  our  patrons 
a  few  days  since,  tliat  he  was  induced  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, but  without  the  sliglitest  beneficial  result. 
His  domestic  fowls  ate  the  corn  freely,  after  it  had 
been  soaked,  and  the  birds  pulled  it  up  after  it  had 
been  planted. — Zanesville,  Ohio,  Gazette. 


Prices  Current  in  JYew  iTork,  June  IS. 

Beeswax,  yellow  22  a  23.  Collon.  New  Orleans  .10 
a  .12;  Upland,  .8  a  .IQi;  .Alabama,  .8  a  12.  CoUon 
Bagging,  Hemp,  yii.  IS  a  20;  Flaxl2ia  16;  f/ai,  Ame- 
rican, 7  a  8. Flaxseed.'  bush,  clean a. 

Flour,   N.    Vork,    bbl.').75a    4.87;    Canal,  5.12  a  5.50; 

Bait.  Hwd.st.  5.00  a  5.25;  Rh'd.  city  mills a 

country,  4.62  a ;  Alexand'a,  4.62  a  4.87;    Freder- 

icksburg4.50a  — ;  Petersburi;h4.50a  4.62;  Rye  Flour, 

.i.30  a  3.75;  Indian  Meal.perbbl.  3.871  a j  per  hhd. 

n.SOa  17.75;     Grain,  Wheat,  North,  l.OI  a  1.03;  Vir. 

1.00  a ;   Rye,  North,  68  a  70;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  66  a 

68;  Barley.— a—;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .33  a  .36; 
Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00.  Pro- 
visions,  Beef,  mess  8.50  a  9.25;  prime  5.75  a  6.25; 
cargo  4.62^  a  5.00;  I>ard ,  9  a  .lO.i;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 
14  50  a  15.25;  prime  10.50  a  11.50. 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS, 

Fur  sale  at  this  Office. 

A  PRACTICAI,TRE.\T1SE  On  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Fattening  all  kinds  of  Domestic  Poultry,  Phea- 
sants, Pigeons,  and  Rabbits;  also  the  Management  of 
Swine,  Milch  Cows,  and  Bees,  and  Instructions  for  the 
Private  Brewery.  By  Bonin^lon  Moubray,  Esq.  sixth 
edition,  with  considerable  additions.  London. — Price 
82. 

AN  ESSAY  on  llie  Practicability  of  Cultivating  the 
Honey  Bee,  in  Maritime  Towns  and  Cities,  as  a  source 
of  Domestic  Economy  and  Profit.  By  Jerome  V.  C. 
Smith,  M.  D.— Price  60  cents. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
JVb.  36,  West  Pratt  Street, 

OFFERS,  at  VTIiolesale  anil  Retail,  Hay  and  Manure 
FORKS,  and  Scythe  SNE\DS.— Also  for  sale,  Grain 
CRADLES,  and  Cradle  SCYTHES,  Grass  SCYTHE, 
English  and  American,  with  and  without  Sneads, 
Wheat  FANS.  Scythe  STONES,  &c.  &c.  Together 
with  his  usual  assorlment  of  PLOUGHS,  and  other 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  Garden  Seeds,  &c. 

A  fresh  supply  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  just  received 
from  the  Messrs.  Landreth's. 

June  3. 

WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  HEED, 
Commission    Merchant,  JVo.  195  Tlalliniore    street, 

Devotes  particular  attention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consigiimenis  of  the  article  forwarded  to  Ijim  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  toool,  (if  oifered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  liarul. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman  &Co.  Baltimore. 

CASH  FOR  WOOL. 

The  subscriber  is  in  tliis  market  as  a  purchaser  of 
wool  for  eastern  manufacturers,  and  will  pay  cash 
and  fair  market  prices  for  every  description  of  Ame- 
rican wool.  RICH'D  MESSITER, 

No.  5  Light  street  wharf,  up  stairs. 

May  20.  2  m. 


GARDEN  SEEDS  of  every  description,  warranted 
genuine,  constantly  for  sale  by  Gideon  B.  Smith,  oliice 
of  the  American  Farmer. 


B.a.i.TiiyEORi:  prices  ctjhrejnt. 


Baltimore  Market  — There  is  scarcely  any  change 
in  the  prices  of  produce.  Holders  of  flour  have  relax- 
ed in  their  demands,  and  sales  of  Howard  street  have 
been  made  at  our  quotations.  Our  rate  for  city  mills 
is  for  extra  quality.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard 
street  flour  remains  at  §4  50.  Wheal  remains  as  at  our 
last.  Corn  is  rather  scarce,  but  no  improvement  in 
price  has  taken  place.  Susquehanna  rye  would  com- 
mand a  cent  or  two  above  our  quotations,  which  are 
for  Maryland  rye.  Beef  has  varied  a  lillle,  but  the 
average  rates  remain  about  the  same  as  last  week. 

Tobacco.-— Seconds,  as  in  quality ,  3. 00a5. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.50  a 
4  O0;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars, 6. 00  a  10. 00;  yellow  and 
red, 8.00a  14.00;  yellow, 14  00al6.00. — Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00.-Virgiiiia,4.00.  a  3.00.— Kappahannorl;, 
3.00  a  4.00— — Kentucky.  3.50  a  8.10.  '1  he  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  410  hhds.  Md.;  27  hbds. 
Ohio;  4  hhds.  Kentucky;  and  1  hhd.  Pennsylvania;  — 
total  442  hhds. 

Floor — best   white   wheat    family,    f;6.25  a  6.75 

super.  Howard-st.   4  75  o   4.87^;    city  mills  best,  5.00 

.Susq.  4.50  a ;  Cohn  Meal,  bbl.  2.25;  Grain,  Md. 

red  wheat,  90  a  1.00;  while  ilo.  l.l'o  a  1.15, Susq.  1.05a 
1.10-CoRN,  while,  65  o  CS- yellow  63  n65-HvE,  C5  n  67. 
Oats,  .33  n  34.  Beans,  75  a  SO--Peas,  65  a  70— Ci  ovei.- 

3EED a  'I'lMOTHT,  2.00  It    2.50— ORCHARD  GrASS 

a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2. 75— Herd's,  SOo 

75 Lucerne  30  a  374  lb. Barlev, FiaxseeI) 

a- Cotton,  \  a.  9  a9i Louisiana  lOJ  n  llj 

— Alab.Qi  a.  1 1 — Tenn..8a.  10 .N.  Car. .9  n  .9< 

Upland  S  (1  91— Whisk ET,  hhds  1st  p.  —  a  35 — ;  in  hl)ls 
305  a  37' — Wool,  IJ'ailtcJ,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  47 
K  51;  American  Full  Blood,  43  a  52;  three  quarters  do. 
53  a  58;  half  do.  65  a  75;  quarter  and  common  do.  14 
a  15.  Untoaslied,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  36  a  40; 
American  Full  Blood,  34  a  40;  three  quarters  do.  37  a 

45;  half  do.  33  a  35;  quarter  and  common,  30  a  33 

Hemp  Russia  ton,  §253  a  — ;  Country,  dew-rot  ted,  6  J 
a  74c.  lb.  waler-rolted,7i  a  Sc. -Feathers,  36  a  37-Plas- 
ter  Paris,  per  ton,  3.75  (I  — ,  ground,  1 .374  a  —  bbl. — 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  30.00;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
72.50  a  80.00— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.23  a  7.25— 
Oak  wood,  2.25  a  2.50 — Hickory,  4.25  a  4.50— Pine 
1.75  a  2.00. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

On  Planting  Cotton,  by  Thomas  Parker — On  the  Best 
Mode  of  .Applying  Cotton  Seed  and  Stable  Manure,  by 
a  Practical  Planter— The  Potato;  Extract  from  the  Ad- 
dress of  Benjamin  Franklin  Builer,  Esq.  to  Ihe  Albany 
Instilule,  April  23d,  1830 — On  the  Benefits  arising 
from  Horizontal  Ploughing  and  Ditching,  by  a  High- 
lander— On  Breeding  for  a  Dairy  Stock — Sir  Henry 
Steuart's  Theory  of  Transplantations,  concluded — 
llorticullural  Exhibilion  at  Troy — On  a  Mode  of  Co- 
vering the  Naked  Branches  of  Fruit  Trees  with  New 
Wood  —  Bee  Moth —To  preserve  Apples — Soap— Cure 
for  the  Staggers — Miscellaneous — Editorial — Prices 
Current  in  New  Vork  and  Baltimore — Advertisements. 
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TERBIS. 

1.  Price  five  dollars  per  annuiUj  due  at  the  middle  of  eacb  year  oF 

subset  iption. 
S.  Siibscriptioiiii  nre  id  all  cases  charged  byihe  i/car,  and  ocvcr  for  a 

shorter  teiin. 

3.  Whrii  once  sent  to  a  subscriber,  the  paper  will  not  be  diKontintird 
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(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 
Price  Essmjs  presented  to  the  Manchester  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  ul  the  annual  meeting  held  2S</i  Sep- 
tember, IS30.    Ab.  //.—An  Essay  on  Cattle. 
By  John  ^VRIGHT,  Esq.  of  Chesterfield. 
Quae  cura  bourn,  qui  cultus  habendo 


Sit  pecori        *        "        »  . 

Hinc  canere  inclpiam.  ^'irg.  Georg. 

The  great  attention  that  has  been  paid  by  almost 
every  spirited  owner  and  occupier  of  land  in  the  king- 
dom, to  this  branch  of  rural  economy,  shows  the  im- 
portance that  is  attached  to  it  by  those  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits. 

During  the  last  century  a  society,  having  for  its 
object  "the  iitiprovemenl  of  the  breed  of  cattle,"  was 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  a  noble  duke,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  countenanced  and  supported  by 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  of  whom  some  were 
the  highest  in  rank  and  fortune  in  the  kingdom.  Pa- 
tronised and  encouraged  by  Lord" Althorp,  and  other 
distinguished  characters,  the  society  still  continues  to 
flourisli,  and  an  annual  exhibition  takes  place  in  Lon- 
don about  Christmas,  to  award  prizes  and  liberal  pre- 
miums for  fat  cattle  of  nearly  every  description.  Si- 
milar societies,  having  for  their  object  the  exhibition 
and  encouragement  of  breeding  stock,  have  also  been 
formed  in  most  counties,  and  in  some  parts  ot  the 
kingdom  almost  every  market  town  has  had  its  kin- 
dred inslitulian.  Thus  one  agricultural  district  seems 
to  have  vied  with  another  in  promoting  a  national  be- 
nefit, by  endeavouring  to  improve  in  the  highest  de- 
gree that  particular  breed  of  cattle  which  was  indige- 
nous to  each.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  every  species  has  been  exhibited 
highly  creditable  to  its  respective  owner.  The  high 
price  given  for  choice  animals  has  caused  a  greater 
number  of  the  best  bulls,  of  different  herds,  to  be 
kept  even  by  those  who  did  not  rank  as  bull  breeders, 
hence  it  was  that  superior  bulls  came  within  the 
reach,  and  into  the  possession,  of  smaller  farmers, 
and  inferior  breeds  were  thus  considerably  improved, 
whilst  other  circumstances  conspired  to  injure  what 
was  then  considered  the  best  description  of  cattle.  In 
size,  in  constitution,  and  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  milk,  the  best  animals  are  nut  now  what  they 
then  were.  The  principal  cause  of  deterioration 
seems  to  have  been  the  general,  and  I  may  add,  the 
almost  universal  practice  of  farmers  to  breed  from 
"small  males."  Men  of  education  and  talent  have 
■written  in  favour  of  this  practice,  and  men  of  practi- 
cal experience  have  implicitly  followed  their  sugges- 
tions. This  erroneous  principle  will  explain  the  de- 
generation that  has  taken  place  among  the  best  de- 
scription of  cattle,  and  it  shall  be  my -object  at  once 
to  describe  and  to  endeavour  to  confute  both  the  theory 
and  the  practice  above  alluded  to. 

In  explaining  the  principle  of  breeding  from  small 
males,  we  will  suppose  the  male  and  female  to  pos- 
sess equal  qualities  in  all  other  respects  except  size; 
and  we  will  also  assume  that  the  bull  individually 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  fcetus  at  least  an 
equal  proportion  with  the  cow.     According  to  all  the 
known  laws  of  procreation,  the  produce  will  partake 
in  an  equal  degree  of  the  nature  of  its  two  parents, 
and  be  of  a  size  intermediate  between   them.     By 
this  system,  therefore,  the  size  of  the  offspring  is  on 
every  descent  proceeding  in  a  perpetually  decreasing 
ratio;  and  in  a  number  of  generations  the  aggregate 
amount  of  these  diminutions  will  be  found  to  be  very 
considerable  indeed.     For  instance,  by  beginning  to 
breed  from  a  cow  of  which  the  average  weight  of  the 
herd,  taking  it  for  granted  to  be  uniform,  is  70st.  and 
from  a  bull  of  a  herd  of  which  the  average  weight  is 
65st.  the  female  produce,  as  is  well  known,  will  be 
67ist.     Observe,  that  it  is  not  the  weight  of  the  Indl 
himself,  but  the  average  weight  cf  the  race  of  cows 
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from  which,  the  bull  is  descended,  tluit  should  be  the 
groundwork  of  calculation.  Again:  the  heifer  calf, 
bred  as  above,  will,  when  old  enough,  according  to 
this  principle,  be  put  to  a  bull  of  a  herd  of  cows  5st. 
less  on  an  average,  and  the  next  generation  will  have 
decreased  to  tj5st.  So  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  or  generations,  the  original  stuck  will  be  re- 
duced in  size  to  such  a  degree,  that  little  will  remain 
to  distinguish  it  from  some  herds  of  small  and  infe- 
rior cattle,  except  colour  and  the  other  characteristics 
peculiar  to  the  species  independent  of  size. 

There  are  but  few  persons  experienced  in  breeding 
cattle,  who  have  not  observed  vaiiations  from  this 
general  law  of  procreation.  Sometimes  the  small 
animal  produces  a  large  one,  sometimes  the  large  one 
a  small  one.  Such  anomalies  are  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  small  stock,  from  which  the  large 
one  is  bred,  has  descended  from  a  race  of  cattle  for- 
merly large,  but  rendered  small  by  bad  keeping;,  deli- 
cacy of  constitution,  or  some  other  cause,  which  an 
acquaintance  with  its  pedigree  might  elucidate. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  large  parents  may  produce 
much  smaller  progeny  than  themselves,  from  their 
being  descended  from  a  smaller  stock,  but  become 
large  from  extra  keeping,  or,  which  is  equally  proba- 
ble, from  their  partaking  of  the  size  of  a  cross  which 
has  at  some  former  period  been  introduced  into  their 
ancestors.  This  is  what  is  generally  called  breeding 
back;  but  all  these  are  exceptions  from  the  established 
maxim,  that  '-like  begets  like,"  and  are  the  effects  of 
the  caprice  of  man,  produced  by  a  want  of  regularity 
and  system  in  the  selection  of  the  different  animals 
from  which  he  breeds. 

The  principal  reason  why  small  males  have  been 
and  are  recommended  in  preference  to  larger  ones,  is 
an  opinion  which  has  and  does  prevail  that  they  are 
better  shaped,  and  possess  more  perfect  symmetry, 
but  this  opinion  is  in  the  author's  judgment  by  no 
means  conclusive.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  their 
imperfections  are  less  perceptible;  but  that  they  do 
exist  in  smaller  as  well  as  larger  animals  is  equally 
certain,  and  would  be  visible  in  the  former,  as  well  as 
the  latter,  if  the  scale  of  the  former  were  enlarged 
as  a  picture  can  be  by  a  pentagraph.  The  defective 
parts  of  the  smaller  animal  would  then  be  increased 
indue  proportion,  so  as  to  be  observable  even  by  a 
careless  eye.  Besides,  the  bad  points  of  the  smaller 
animal  are  sooner  concealed  by  tat;  and  should  there 
be  a  failing  between  two  perfect  points,  a  little  extra 
quantity  of  fat  will  soon  hide  it  from  the  casual  ob- 
server, but  such  hidden  defects  will  not  escape  detec- 
tion from  the  finger  of  a  judge. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  some,  that  after  the  first 
great  improvement  took  place  in  the  breed  of  sheep  by 
Mr.  Bakewell,  his  sole  attention  was  directed  to  sym- 
metry, leaving  out  of  consideration,  size,  wool,  and 
constitution  as  things  of  minor  importance,  but  expe- 
rience very  soon  proved  that  the  parts  which  had  been 
neglected  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  far- 
mer, and  that  sheep  could  not  be  deemed  good  with- 
out them.  Those  who  had  adopted  his  principles, 
therefore,  retraced  their  steps,  and  whoever  has  per- 
severed in  breeding  from  sheep  possessing  the  above 
mentioned  qualities,  discarded  by  Mr.  Bakewell  and 
the  advocates  of  his  system,  has  been  amply  repaid 
by  the  result. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  breeders  of  Leicester 
sheep  had  to  retrace  their  steps,  must  the  breeders  of 
cattle  proceed,  by  adopting  a  system  differing  from 
what  they  have  followed,  and  afterward  by  persever- 
ing in  that  which  experience  lias  proved  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  productive  of  the 
happiest  effects  in  improving  the  desirable  qualities  in 
cattle.  Sheep,  it  must  be  observed,  by  coming  more 
quickly  round  to  maturity,  more  quickly  shew  an  er- 
ror in  their  system,  and  for  the  same  reason  any  error 
in  sheep  is  more  quickly  corrected  and  they  are  more 
easily  brought  back  to  their  former  constitution.  But 
neat  cattle  require  a  number  of  years  to  make  any  ma- 
terial alteration  in  them,  either  for  the  better  or  worse. 


There  is  another  system  of  breeding  which  has  had 
its   advocates,  and    which    should  be  cautiously  ab- 
stained from,  as  entailing  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences— I  mean  that  of  "breeding  in-and-in."  It  is  not 
now  so  necessary  to  give  this  caution  as  it  was  some 
years  ago.     The  public  have   perceived  the  baneful 
effects  of  this  system,  and    by  many   theoretical  as 
well  as  practical  farmers  has  the  bugle  of  alarm  been 
repeatedly  sounded.     But  if  this  essay   should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  breeders  who  still  adopt  the  in-and- 
in  system,  let  those  breeders  be  reminded  by  one,  who 
wishes  well  to  his  neighbours,  that  he  has  seen  hun- 
dreds of  otherwise  beautiful  animals  die  as  victims  to 
this  unnatural  and  incestuous  practice,  and  that  the 
reasons  produced  in  favour  of  it  are,  in  the  author's 
judgment,  altogether  insufficient   to  establish  it   as 
either  natural  or  serviceable.     Cattle  thus  bred  have 
been  recommended  as  being  neater  in  form,  as  having 
less  oflal,  a  greater  inclination  to  feed,  &.c.  &.C.  and 
advocates  have  referred  to  animals  ferm  natures,  in 
order  to  show  that  breeding  in-and-in   may  be  carried 
on   with  impunity.     To  these  we  object,  affirming 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  they  are  in  fact 
neater  in  form,  Stc.  &c.  and  that  other  beasts  may  be 
selected  possessing  all   these  perfections  in  an  equal 
degree;  and  experience  has  taught  us  that  their  neat- 
ness in  form  is  produced  by  a  shortness  in  the  back- 
ribs,  by  diminution  in  size,  and  an  effeminacy  of  cha- 
racter.    The  lightness   of   offal   attributed   to  them 
proceeds  from  a  want  of  heallhy  flesh  and  substance 
generally  and  all  which   are  strong  indications  of  a 
weakened    constitution,   and   of  the   ruinous   conse- 
quences of  incestuous  intercourse. 

It  is  also  a  notorious  fact  that  beasts  so  bred  are  not 
so  certain  to  breed,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  as- 
sign a  reason;  but  if  we  look  to  the  period  before  this 
system  was  fashionable  we  shall  find  that  cows  then 
very  seldom  failed  to  breed,  and  that  it  was  then  as 
rare  an  occurrence  for  a  bull  nut  to  propagate  as  it  is 
now  common. 

For  a  few  descents  I  have  known  herds  that  have 
been  incestuously  bred,  without   general  ur  great  m- 
jury  being  perceptible,  and  this  loo   has  led  breeders 
to  persevere,  thinking   that  all   was  right,  but   the 
certain  effects  in  every  case  will  and  must  sooner  or 
later  follow,  namely,  a  loss  of  constitution,  a  reduc- 
tion in  size,  general  delicacy,  and  a  difficulty  in  being 
reared,  in  many  instances  so  great  as  to  occasion  the 
loss  of  nearly  the  whole  of  a   herd  of  young  stock. 
It  is  urged  too,  in  support  of  this  unnatural  sj'stem, 
that  the  wild  cattle  in  Chillingham,  and  other  parks, 
which  have  bred  indiscriminately  for  several  hundred 
years,  still  possess    the  same  constitutions  as  ever, 
and  continue  to  be  of  the  same  weight  when  fat  and 
at  a  certain  age.     With  equal  force  are  we  referred  to 
deer,  hares,  foxes,  &-c.  and  the  whole  host  of  animals 
feree  naturae.     But  upon  a  comparison  between  those 
animals  that  are  under  the  control  and  will  of  man, 
and  those  in  a  wild  state,  we  shall   discover  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  modes  of  breeding  pursued  by 
each.     Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  incestu- 
ous  copulation  is  occasionally  carried   on  by    those 
wild  animals  in  the   parks  referred  to,  yet  upon   mi- 
nute investigation  it  will  be  found  that  the  male  pro- 
duce of  such  illicit  intercourse  seldom  has  an   oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  any  of  his  posterity  behind  him: 
indeed  it  appears  as  if  nature  had  wisely  ordered  that 
it  should  not  be  so,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  manner 
in  which  breeding  is  carried  on  among  them;  for  the 
bull  that  possesses  the  favours  of  all  the  females  is 
generally,  if  not   always,  the  most  remote  from   in- 
cestuous blood  of  any  in  the  whole   herd.     The  bull 
(or  captain  of  the  herd)  does  not  gain  his  right  of 
precedence  from  hereditary  descent,  nor  yet  from  age 
or  length  of  service,  nor  from  colour,  symmetry,  &,c. 
hat  from  his  miiscular  powers  and  muscular  qualifica- 
tions, each  of  which  must  be  many  times  put  to  the 
test  before  he  is  able  or  entitled  to  fill  the  honorable 
post;  as  it  is  by  dint  of  battle  and  superior  strength 
that  he  must  be  raised  to  it,  and  by  fighting  that  he 
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must  maintain  it.  Those  wiio  liave  nut  seen  tlie  des- 
perate battles  which  these  leroeious  animals  have 
with  each  other,  will  scarcely  credit  the  best  authen- 
ticated account  of  tliem.  It  I'requently  happens,  that 
when  the  bull  that  has  filled  the  caplainsliip  is  van- 
quished by  a  stronger  and  more  muscular  animal  than 
himself,  he  retires  into  a  sort  of  voluntary  exile,  se- 
parating himself  from  the  whole  herif,  as  if  con- 
scious of  his  incompetency,  and  remaining  in  a  re- 
tired and  woody  part  of  the  park,  where  he  appears  to 
have  lost  liis  wild  and  ferocious  nature,  and  will 
suffer  people  to  approach  near  to  him  with  impunity. 
This  frequently  happens  with  those  that  are  fighting 
their  way  up  to  tlie  captainship.  Here  is  an  e.xample 
worthy  of  our  mature  deliberation,  and  doubtless  from 
it  may  be  derived  results  most  beneficial.  Hence  we 
infer  that  the  inclination  to  feed,  size  and  constitution 
of  beasts  may  be  preserved  by  breeding  from  bulls  of 
muscular  powers  and  stamina,  although  the  baneful 
cross  of  incests  is  not  unfrequent,  and  hence  also  it  is 
apparent  that  the  milking  propensities,  symmetry, 
size  and  other  qualities  requisite  to  the  formation  of  a 
perfect  animal,  may  be  obtained  by  proper  attention 
to  the  selection  of  males. 

Having  briefly  slated  my  objections  to  the  system 
commonly  adopted,  it  remains  for  me  to  endeavour  to 
point  out  Some  other,  by  which  the  breed  of  cattle 
may  certainly  be  improved, or  at  all  events  preserved. 
Commencing  with  the  selection  of  cows,  the  writer 
would  recommend  that  they  be  what  is  now  consid- 
ered of  a  to-gc,  hut  not  an  exd-cme,  size;  that  they  have 
great  inclination  to  fatten,  and  possess  a  handsomely 
formed  udder,  with  every  other  miUdng  indication. 

These  three  essential  qualities,  size,  inclination  to 
fatten,  and  ability  to  i:ive  a  layse  quantity  of  tnilk, 
are,  in  my  estimation,  absolutely  necessary,  and 
should  never  be  dispensed  with.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion, nay,  it  is  even  preferable  for  them  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  colour,  hair, symmetry  and  every  thing  else 
which  the  amateur  may  wish  for,  but  these  must  be 
in  addition  to  the  three  jp'eat  requisites.  In  recom- 
mending so  strongly  the  ability  to  give  milk,  as  being 
decidedly  the  most  valuable  quality  which  a  cow  can 
possess,  I  shall  be  censured  by  many  as  belonging  to 
the  "old  school."  But  the  tenant,  educated  at  the 
same  school,  who  is  enabled  to  pay  his  rent  regularly 
twice  in  the  year  from  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  and 
the  landlord  who  as  regularly  receives  the  same,  will 
io(/i  join  in  acknowledging  that  the  language  which 
was  taught  there  had  at  least  for  its  object  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence. 

In  taking  a  slight  glance  at  the  value  of  butter  or 
cheese  made  from  two  cows  in  one  year,  the  one  a 
good  milker,  and  the  other  a  bad  one,  we  shall  be  as- 
tonished to  find  that  there  will  be  a  diflerence  be- 
tween them  of  more  than  ten  pounds,  taking  the 
average  price  fur  the  last  seven  years  of  butter  or 
cheese.  As  there  is  so  great  a  loss  in  one  bad  milk- 
ing cow,  there  is  a  proportionate  loss  in  any  larger 
number  which  a  farmer  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
possess.  Notwithstanding  the  very  great  attention 
paid  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  which  by  many  has 
been  termed  a  mania,  the  most  unaccountable  thing 
in  it  is  the  total  neglect  of  this  the  most  important 
part;  and  if  there  was  any  thing  in  their  conduct  de- 
serving the  appellation  of  "mama,"  surely  we  find  it 
here. 

Gentlemen  may  buy  pictures,  but  farmers  cannot 
afford  to  buy  cows,  merely  to  look  at  them  and  ad- 
mire their  beauty.  Milk  may  be  considered  as  an 
annually  returning  product  for  years.  Beef  is  the 
fee  simple,  as  it  were,  sold  once  it  is  gone  lor  ever. 
It  has  been  said,  that  grazing  and  milking  properties 
cannot  be  combined.  VVe  admit  that  a  cow  which 
gives  little  milk,  generally,  from  Ijiat  circumstance, 
111  in  great  condition,  which  however  to  some  errone- 
ously appears  to  prove  her  superior  capability  to  feed, 
ao(^  causes  her  to  be  continued  in  the  herd,  under  the 
liupe  that  her  produce  will  excel  on  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  feedinjj. 


But  when  her  produce  has  arrived  at  maturity  and 
is  sold  to  the  butcher,  the  difference  arising  from  the 
annual  value  of  the  cow's  inilk,  compared  with  that 
of  a  good  milker,  should  be  deducted  from  the  price 
for  which  her  ofl'spring  is  sold,  and  then  a  comparison 
instituted  with  that  of  the  produce  of  a  good  milker, 
to  determine  which  is  the  most  valuable.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  for  a  cow  to  give  a  great  quantity  of 
milk  and  be  fat  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  let  her 
cease  to  give  milk,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  she  should  not  fatten  as  well  as  any  other  cow. 
Numerous  instances  might  be  produced  of  cows  in  an 
eminent  degree  excelling  in  both  properties,  among 
which  we  will  mention  a  short-horned  cow,  rather 
larger  in  size  than  ordinary,  with  a  long  and  fash- 
ionable pedigree,  possessed  of  great  inclination  to  fat- 
ten, that  gave  upon  an  average  for  33  successive 
weeks  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  lillbs.  of  butter 
per  week,  (the  weekly  quantities  were  published  in 
the  Farmer's  Journal  and  other  newspapers,)  and  all 
her  female  oftspring  were  very  superior  milkers  and 
also  good  feeders.  Cows  that  give  much  milk,  being 
generally  as  before  mentioned  in  lower  condition  than 
bad  milkers,  do  not  please  the  eye:  but  bulls  ought  to 
be  reared  only  from  such  cows  as  are  in  reality  of 
good  symmetry,  and  possessed  of  the  invaluable  ca- 
pability of  giving  milk,  and  thus  propagating  excel- 
lent milkers. 

The  qualities  requisite  for  the  cows  to  possess  hav- 
ing engaged  our  attention,  we  next  describe  the  bull. 
In  size  he  ought  to  be  the  same  as  the  cows,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  sex,  which  of  consequence  will 
cause  him  to  be  larg-er.  He  should  have  great  incli- 
nation to  feed,  in  union  with  broad,  round  and  deep 
ribs  and  great  substance,  and  be  so  shaped  as  to  lay 
beef  upon  those  parts  that  are  of  most  value  to  the 
butcher.  He  ought,  as  said  before,  (but  it  can  never 
be  too  often  repeated,)  to  be  descended  from  a  good 
milking  cow,  and  to  have  such  points  as  are  likely  to 
propagate  it.  VVhatever  else  is  desirable  as  regards 
symmetry,  colour,  &c.  he  may  possess,  but,  above 
every  thing  else,  let  him  be  masculine. 

Breeding  from  delicate  and  effeminate  males  can- 
not be  too  highly  reprobated,  it  is  from  hence  arise 
delicate  constitutions  and  all  their  concomitants,  pe- 
culiarities belonging  to  a  race  that  cannot  bear  either 
cold  or  wet  weather,  or  bad  keeping,  or  produce  any 
profit  even  from  good  keeping. 

On  closing  the  subject  of  breeding  the  author  is 
desirous  of  adding  a  few  words  on  the  manner  of 
keeping  cuttle.  No  definite  and  invariable  food  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  seasons  and  situations,  since  much  must 
depend  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  possessed  by 
the  farmer.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  however, 
so  to  keep  young  stock  that  they  may  always  be  im- 
proving in  condition,  because  thus  is  secured  that 
highly  desirable  attainment — early  maturity,  the  es- 
pecial object  of  all  the  zeal  displayed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  of  cattle.  Should  young  cattle  be 
badly  kept  for  one  week  only,  they  will  lose  as  much 
as  will  require  a  month  to  regain.  Store  stock,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  maturity,  may  be  kept  more  frugally, 
but  one  young  beast  well  kept  will  leave  more  profit 
than  many  badly  kept.  By  "U'cU  kept"  the  writer 
does  not  mean  pr(fu.iely  or  extravagantly, hnt,  as  be- 
fore said,  just  so  as  to  keep  them  constantly  improv- 
ing. Heifers  in  too  high  condition  are  not  so  certain 
to  breed,  and  when  they  do  breed  will  give  less  milk 
after  calving  than  others  moderately  kept,  as  extreme 
fat  prevents  the  regular  and  necessary  increase  of  the 
lacteal,  by  the  disproportionate  growth  of  the  other 
vessels.  Young  beasts  should  be  cla.sscd  according  to 
size  and  age,  and  in  winter  kept  in  foldyards  with 
open  sheds  logo  into  and  from  at  pleasure.  Their  food 
is  thus  sweeter;  the  exercise  they  take  promotes 
health  and  improves  their  general  form,  but  particu- 
larly the  manner  of  supprting  themselves  upon  (heir 
legs.  It  prevents  their  being  sickle-hocked — a  detect 
frequent  in  young  cattle  much  confined;  they  also 
preserve  iheir  hair  later  in  the  spring,  and  are  better 


able  to  bear  the  cold  when  first  turned  out  to  grass. 
Young  beasts  kept  in  warm  houses  during  winter, 
make  but  little  progress  when  first  turned  out  to  grass; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  frequently  happens  that  they 
lose,  instead  of  gaining  condition,  during  the  first 
month  or  six  weeks,  especially  in  exposed  situations 
or  during  wet  or  cold  weather,  which  at  the  season 
alluded  to  is  very  frequently  the  case. 

It  would  lengthen  this  essay  too  much,  to  enter 
into  all  the  other  branches  connected  with  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle;  and  after  all,  much  of  the  minutis  at- 
tending It  can  be  gained  by  experience  only.  CuUey, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Cattle,  when  speaking  of  handling, 
tells  us,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  touch  requisite,  which 
language  cannot  define  or  express.  So  are  there 
other  things  difficult  to  describe.  Every  practical 
breeder  must  be  aware  of  this,  and  w-ill  perceive  thai 
the  author  has  given  the  principal  outlines,  and  leaves 
the  remainder  to  be  supplied  by  the  experience  of 
those  engaged  in  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

In  the  essay  now  offered  to  the  Manchester  Agri- 
cultural Society,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  author 
has  refrained  from  attempting  any  thing  beyond  a 
plain  unvarnished  statement,  and  has  he  trusts  ex- 
pressed his  facts  in  such  a  manner  and  in  such  lan- 
guage as  to  make  himself  thoroughly  intelligible  to 
farmers.  Every  thing  which  has  been  advanced  is 
the  result  of  considerable  and  long-continued  experi- 
ence, united  with  the  mature  consideration  of  the 
practice  of  other  breeders — many  of  whom  are  de- 
servedly high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  The 
author  has  had  many  years  of  intimate  acquaintance 
with  nearly  all  the  principal  breeders  of  cattle  in  the 
north  of  England,  as  well  as  attended  most  of  the 
principal  exhibitions  of  good  stock,  at  many  of  which 
he  has  acted  as  a  judge;  which  circumstances  have 
afforded  him  frequent  and  valuable  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  practical  effects  produced  by  the  va- 
rious methods  pursued  by  different  breeders,  and  have 
enabled  him  to  arrive  .at  the  conclusions  which  lie 
humbly  submits  to  the  consideration  of  the  Manches- 
ter Agricultural  Society. 


(From  the  IVinchester  Republican.) 
IMPROVED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 

Lucky-hit  Farm,  Frederick  County,  To. 

Mr.  Davis: — If  the  annual  notice  of  the  progress 
of  an  animal  esteemed  remarkable  of  his  kind,  can  be 
made  an  agreeable  subject  to  yourself  or  readers,  from 
an  anticipalion  of  the  many  advantages  it  has  in  pros- 
pect, I  would  respectfully  solicit  a  column  or  so  to 
offer  a  few  remarks,  and  exhibit  a  testimony  whici 
will  be  too  well  known  to  be  at  all  doubted,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  short-horn  breed  of  cattle. 

I  know  not  how  to  introduce  anew  our  bull  PouvU 
in  a  more  acceptable  manner,  and  least  tiring  to  many 
of  your  readers,  than  by  attaching  him  to  one  of  your 
rail-road  cars,  to  assist  in  transportations  of  our  pro- 
duce to  Baltimore.  If  to  his  general  usefulness  lie 
superadds  a  fleetness  of  walk  (say  4  or  5  miles  per 
hour,)  with  strength  suflicient  to  convey  from  200  to 
500  barrels  of  flour  to  Baltimore  in  less  than  24 
hours,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  think  it  an  idle  pro- 
ject, but  truly  worthy  the  attention  of  our  farmers  to 
encourage. 

NVill  it  not,  then,  be  of  great  importance  to  breed 
a  race  of  cattle  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the ' 
times,  the  peculiar  demand,  and  correspond,  if  possi- 
ble, with  the  anticipated  improvements  in  our  vicini- 
ty?— Not  merely  as  it  regards  strength  and  activity 
for  the  facilities  of  transportation,  but  as  tributary,  ia 
many  other  respects,  to  the  plenitude  of  those  very 
cars  which  may  be  so  nobly  wielded  by  their  power. 
1  refer  to  the  articles  of  beef,  hides,  tallow,  butter, 
cheese,  &.c.  &.c.  But,  should  the  motion  of  theae 
short-horns  finally  prove  too  sluggish  for  the  speed  of 
the  railway,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  in>- 
portant  auxiliaries  on  every  cross  road  of  supply,  aad 
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be  ready,  with  theit  abundance  of  lallow,  to  cool  and 
moderate  the  friction  of  the  groaning  of  fugitive  cars. 

I  have  now  in  training  a  very  superior  animal  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  jour  town  and  neighborliood 
early  in  the  next  spring;  and,  although  I  would  re- 
commend the  improvement  of  a  degenerate  stock  near 
and  wide  around  you,  I  am  not  about  to  enter  into  a 
dissertation  on  their  merits,  or  their  necessary  co-ope- 
ration with  other  interests  to  promote  the  future  ele- 
vation of  an3'  particular  point  or  jilace.  It  would,  in- 
deed, require  but  little  ingenuity  to  show  the  con- 
siderable bearing  this  subject  has  upon  the  progress  of 
an  inland  town  looking  forward  to  great  supremacy 
from  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  industry  and 
progressive  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  country; 
but  it  might  require  much  more,  perhaps,  to  work  an 
eifectual  conviction  of  the  necesity  of  a  general  re- 
form in  our  agriculture,  before  the  anticipations  of 
the  zealous  and  talented  friends  of  local  improve- 
ments can  be  fully  realized — before  a  thrifty  inland 
town  can  be  made  to  abound  in  wealth,  population, 
mechanic  arts,  and  every  comfort  and  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  modern  improvements  in  morals  and 
science.  A  dairy  farm  near  Winchester,  on  a  consir 
derable  scale,  would  be  profitable  and  convenient: 
such  an  one  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore,  of  less 
than  500  acres,  yields  its  conductor  from  8,000  to 
10,000  dollars  per  year.  This  would  be  but  a  small 
item  in  the  support  of  a  great  population,  when  towns 
and  the  surrounding  country  would  vie  with  each 
other  in  mutual  efforts  to  sustain  the  interests  of  each. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  short-horn  breed  of 
cattle  has,  in  our  country,  not  extended,  as  yet, 
further  than  to  calves  of  one  and  two  years  old — 
their  milking  properties  have  not  been  tested,  nor  can 
they  be  for  a  year  or  two  to  come. 

The  following  testimony  is  in  reply  to  a  requisition 
made  on  the  experience  of  several  gentlemen  who 
have  bred  from  the  bull  Edward,  desiring  them  to 
say  what  their  success,  if  any,  depended  upon — 
whether  superior  keep,  because  of  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  or  mainly  from  the  cross  of  an  animal  radically 
differing  in  his  form,  Stc.  from  their  own  stock. 

Testimony  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kennerly. 

I  have  but  two  calves  from  the  bull  Edward  of 
■which  I  can  be  certain  — the  one  a  year  and  a  few 
days  old,  the  other  11  months  and  some  days.  They 
now  shew  for  themselves,  being  in  weight  5  or  6 
months  before  my  other  calves,  and  in  form  scarcely 
bearing  comparison,  I  cannot  say  their  keepino- 
has  been  no  better  than  others;  but  the  slight  differ"- 
ence  in  keeping  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to 
their  superiority.  They  were  not  of  my  best  cows, 
but  sucked  longer— fed  through  the  winter  as  the 
rest— fodder,  straw,  and  some  hay.  Some  have 
viewed  (hem  and  supposed  the  male  worth  §100,  and 
heifer  $50.  I  would  not  take  that  for  them. 
Testimony  rf  James  .1/.  Ilite,  Esq. 

In  reply  to  your  queries  concerning  the  improve- 
ment of  our  cattle  by  the  introduction  amongst  us  of 
the  shorthorn  bull  Edward,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
had  as  yet  but  little  "success  or  experience."  Two 
of  the  four  calves  I  have  had  died  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly, after  I  had  supposed  them  to  be  old 
enough,  say  8  or  9  months,  to  wean.  One  of  the 
two  now  living  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  finest 
formed  animals  of  his  species  I  have  ever  seen.  He 
has  never  been  fed  with  grain  or  bran,  or  any  thintr 
of  the  sort,  and  has  had  no  other  extraordinary  keep" 
ing  but  the  advantage  of  his  mother's  milk  until  he 
was  more  than  a  year  old;  nor  did  the  mother  fare 
any  oetter  than  my  other  milk  cattle,  which  I  never 
fed  with  grain,— but  generally  with  fodder  or  hay 
Jurmg  the  winter,  and  last  winter,  while  the  snow 
was  on  the  ground,  they  lived  chiefly  on  straw. 
Testimony  of  George  H.  Bvrwcll,  Esq. 

I  have  bred  from  the  shorthorned  bull  Edward,  and 


think  his  calves  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  shorthorned  stock  of 
cattle  is  the  best  in  this  country,  combining  more  ad- 
vantages than  any  other  stock  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  early  maturity,  great  weight,  beauty  and  ac- 
tivity. 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Maltheio  Page. 

I  have  lost  my  fine  bull  calf  by  Edward,  10  months 
old.  There  may  be  many  who  would  laugh  when  1 
say  that  if  he  were  alive  I  would  not  take  $100  for 
him;  but  'tis  nevertheless  a  fact.  I  have  a  heifer  now 
eleven  months  old,  for  which  1  would  not  take  $75. 
Both  of  these  calves  were  out  of  the  most  indifterent 
cows,  not  worth  more  than  ten  dollars;  and  my  rea- 
son for  putting  them  to  Edward  was  to  have  a  fair 
experiment,  and  1  do  not  believe  the  veriest  skeptic 
that  ever  lived  would  hesitate  to  give  his  entire  as- 
sent to  the  superiority  of  the  Durham  shorthoins  if 
he  could  but  view  these  calves.  My  experiment,  I 
think,  in  breeding  from  Edward,  was  a  fair  one. 
They  were  raised  as  common  cattle;  not  one  mouth 
full  of  meal  or  rich  food,  only  stalk  fodder,  and  with- 
out shelter— all  this  during  the  last  inclement  winter 
—yet  they  show  superiority— yes,  even  from  the  day 
they  were  dropped;  and  if  any  one  disbelieves  it, 
come  and  look;  I  am  sure  they  will  be  satisfied.  It 
has  been  said,  and  urged  as  an  objection  to  breedino- 
Irom  the  English  stock,  that  they  will  not  thrive  un"- 
der  common  and  careless  method  of  raising  them. 
This  is  a  mistake,  as  I  have  proved  from  actual  ex- 
periment during  the  late  severe  winter,  subjectino- 
the  calves  of  this  breed  to  all  severities,  both  of  win° 
ter  and  food.  I  hope,  sir,  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
men  will  dismiss  their  prejudices,  believe  their  own 
eyes,  breed  from  the  English  stock,  alter  their  big- 
headed,  mis-shapen  animals,  and  reap  their  reward. 

Testimony  of  Thomas  F.  J\yso)i,  Esq. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries  as  to  the  benefit  resulting 
to  my  cattle  from  the  cross  of  the  shorthorned  bull 
Edward,  I  am  gratified  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
state  that  a  degree  of  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  my  young  stock  so  decided  as  not  to  be  questioned 
by  the  most  skeptical,  and  too  manifest  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  most  careless  spectator.  In  size,  beauty 
o(  form,  thnttiness  and  early  maturity.  I  have  never 
seen  any  cattle  at  all  comparable  to  the  shorthorns; 
nor  can  I  attribute  their  great  growth,  and  disposi- 
tion to  fatten  at  an  early  age,  to  tlie  influence  of  very 
high  feeding.  My  own  hall-bred  shorthorns  have  been 
reared  in  such  a  manneras  might  generally  be  observed 
by  the  farmers  of  our  country  in  regard  to  their  joung 
cattle.  I  have  been  disposed  to  test  the  value  of  this 
kind  of  stock  as  compared  with  our  common  cattle 
lully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  if  they  would 
not  answer  upon  ordinarily  good  keeping,  they  would 
not  suit  me.  From  my  experience  I  should  decide 
that  they  are  more  hardy  than  our  country  cattle;  and 
whilst  upon  full  feed,  they  will  attain  a  size  almost 
incredib  e  to  those  accustomed  only  to  our  old  stock; 
tliey  will,  upon  the  same  fare,  grow  much  faster  and 
much  larger  than  the  common  cattle  of  our  country 

As  to  milkers  and  draught  cattle,  I  have  no  expe- 
rience in  regard  to  the  shorthorns;  but  I  am  informed 
that  as  a  means  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
the  cross  is  very  desirable;  and  as  o.xen,  I  think  that 
trom  their  uncommon  breadth  of  back,  loin  and  quar- 
ters, their  depth  and  width  of  brisket,  and  their  ex- 
traordinary quantity  of  muscle,  very  great  strenn-th 
may  be  inferred;  whilst  from  their  clean  limbs  and 
quick  step,  I  should  suppose  they  would  far  excel  the 
ordinary  cattle  in  quickness  of  motion.  On  the 
whole,  I  consider  that  the  introduction  of  this  race  of 
cattle  IS  likely  to  confer  upon  our  agricultural  com- 
munity benefiW  xt  once  immediate  and  permanent. 

It  must  be  presumed  that,  after  this  respectable 
and  unequivocal  testimony,  farmers  will  cease  to  be- 
lieve there  is  no  special  merit  in  on«  aniinal  over 


another,  but  tliat  high  feeding  will  be    productive  of 
all  necessary  qualities. 

An  experiment  has  lately  been  made,  well  known 
to  your  butchers,  which  has  been  worth  years  of  out- 
side speculation  and  theory,  on  the  form  and  weio-ht 
of  animals  of  the  cattle  kind.  An  ox  nearly  six  years 
old,  and  tolerably  well  fed  for  the  last  two  winters, 
having  been  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner  previ- 
ously, weighed  in  the  scales,  alive,  nearly  2,000  lbs.; 
but,  when  brought  to  the  market,  only  1156  lbs.  net 
beef,  by  the  butcher's  report — a  deficiency  of  nearly 
150  lbs.  on  his  most  cautious  calculation;  others  were 
deceived  from  '200  to  300  lbs.  And  why?  because, 
although  the  ox  had  light  bone  and  neck,  he  wanted 
length  of  body,  was  narrow  behind,  and  had  an  enor- 
mous belly— but  withal  was  so  well  put  together,  and 
attractive  in  his  general  appearance,  as  to  deceive  all 
who  saw  him. 

On  the  6th  June  the  Frederick  shorthorn  bull 
Powell  is  put  into  the  same  scales,  and  weighs,  he- 
fore  a  committee  of  farmers,  1,741  lbs.  at  2  years  1 
month  and  11  days  old,  within  249  lbs.  of  the  6  year 
old  sfeer,  and  believed  by  many  persons  to  have  as 
much  if  nut  more  beef.  And  why?  Because,  by  the 
measurement  of  the  committee,  his  girth  was  li 
feet,  length  9*  feet,  and  height  4  feet  10  inches.  His 
girth  being  back  of  the  fore-legs,  and  not  compre- 
hending the  swell  of  the  belly,  will  readily,  with 
judges,  account  for  his  weight  at  so  early  a  period, 
and  will  more  or  less  reconcile  the  belief  that  he 
would  produce  between  1  lOO  and  1200  lbs.  of  beef- 
leaving,  after  the  deduction  of  hide,  tallow,  &c.  in- 
testines (gross  offal)  to  be  exceeding  light;  which 
calculation  is  borne  out  in  the  appearance  of  the  ani- 
mal—his uniformity  of  body,  rotundity,  straightness 
of  back,  &e. 

Powell  has  been  weighed  nearly  semi-annually. 
1st.  At  nearly  8  months  old,  he  weighed  708  lbs.; 
2d.  At  12  months  old,  1044  lbs.;  3d.  At  18  or  20 
months  old,  1417  lbs.;  4th.  At  2  years  1  month  and 
11  days  old,  1741  lbs.;  on  the  6th  June  1831,  before 
a  committee. 

Powell's  full  brother  Frederick  will  be  at  the  ser- 
vice of  any  individual  or  company  in  the  approaching 
autumn,  and  promises  to  be  equal  to  Powell. 

To  speak  of  the  thrift  and  great  promise  of  all  the 
stock  of  this  kind  which  has  been  raised  by  the  sub- 
scriber, would  savour  too  much  of  boasting;  therefore 
I  will  only  say,  in  the  words  of  one  of  my  testifying 
neighbors,  "come  and  see." 

With  regard  to  the  general  treatment  observed  to- 
wards stock  of  any  kind,  the  subscriber  candidly  de. 
claies  an  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  an  applica- 
tion of  the  scarcely  medium  care  bestowed  by  his 
neighbors:  if  he  had  not  in  view  the  improvement 
and  perfection  of  animals  for  the  supply  of  remote 
demands,  he  would  nevertheless  think  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  increase  the  ordinary  profits  (if  indeed 
there  are  any,)  by  an  additional  attention.  A  large 
and  indift'erent  stock  on  a  farm  will  tend  to  a  certain 
and  absolute  impoverishment — a  judicious  one  as  to 
nunnber,  and  well-bred,  is  as  certain  an  improver  and 
enricher  of  the  soil,  insuring  at  the  same  time  a 
bountiful  reward  of  every  comfort  and  convenience 
designed  in  their  creation.. 

The  last  severe  winter  afforded  me  an  unwelcome 
und  undesigned  opportunity  of  testing  the  stamina 
and  progress  of  the  young  shorthorn  stock:  deprived 
of  rye  grazing  or  grass  for  more  than  two  months  of 
hard  snowy  winter,  and  unprovided  with  a  sufficient 
store  of  hay  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  the  young  short- 
horns, in  common  with  other  cattle,  had  to  breast  the 
storm — and  if  they  did  not  grow  rapidly  through  lit- 
tle more  than  the  hard  fare  of  straw,  chafT,  and  corn- 
stalks, they  at  least  preserved  a  respectable  appear- 
ance until  the  rye  and  orchard  grass  put  them  up  to 
their  usual  thrift,  and  insured  from  the  young  heifer^ 
calves  of  increasing  value. 

In  the  experience  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
opmions  have  been  Bolicited,  there  are  prominent  cir- 
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cumstances  worthy  of  ihe  most  attentive  considera- 
tion, especially  as  regards  the  marked  difterence  be- 
tween shorthorns  and  other  bpceds  at  the  very  earliest 
stage  of  their  growth — their  hardiness,  and  aptitude 
to  fatten  and  out-grow  other  cattle  on  the  same  kind 
of  treatment.  The  most  rational  theory  must  agree 
■with  the  practice  of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  well 
known  to  be  judicious  and  successful  in  their  agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

Is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  the  progeny  of  an  animal 
distinguished  by  remarkable  points  and  qualities, 
should  difler  most  radically  from  that  of  an  ill-shaped 
and  degenerate  one?  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  vigor 
infused  into  a  young  animal  by  a  healthy  and  dis- 
criminate eioss,  should  feel  the  influence  of  such  re- 
novation, and  from  day  to-day,  week  to  week,  month 
to-month,  and  year  tu-year,  exhibit  continued  and  va- 
ried marks  of  improvement,  and  great  ultimate  sujie- 
riority?  Or  that  etl'urls  making  fur  more  than  half  a 
century,  by  breeders  who  have  been  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  perfection  of  the  different  kinds,  should 
terminate  in  decided  and  discriminate  improvements? 
As  to  the  attempt  to  force  a  degenerate  stock  into 
good  form  and  value  by  liigh  feeding,  as  prudent 
would  it  be  for  a  mechanic  to  put  an  expensive  finish 
on  a  tottering  foundation;  in  either  case  the  materials 
or  food  would  be  lavished  in  vain.  Time,  plan,  and 
the  proper  means,  are  essential,  in  all  human  im- 
provements, to  the  most  desirable  success. 

In  the  toil  of  a  hay-harvest,  I  hope,  sir,  you  will 
overlook  the  errors  of  a  few  hasty  hints  to  the  far- 
mers of  Virginia,  and  permit  me  to  correct  an  impres- 
sion which  has  more  or  less  prevailed,  that  my  farm 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  stock.  A  very  brief  outline 
of  its  plan  and  mMagement  will  conclude  my  re- 
marks. 

The  object  is  to  combine  with  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  (always  first)  wheat  and  stock,  principally 
cattle  and  sheep.  Hogs  have  become  much  in  the 
way,  as  usually  raised  with  a  general  privilege,  and 
will  be  in  future  confined  to  pens.  Horses  are  raised 
only  for  farming  purposes — as,  from  experience,  it  is 
found  to  be  difficult,  on  the  same  farm,  and  with  a 
divided  attention,  to  succeed  to  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. From  150  to  200  sheep,  and  from  40  to  50 
cattle,  are  kept  on  500  acres  of  cleared  land.  150 
acres  of  wheat  is  considered  an  average  crop,  and  50 
of  corn — leaving  800  acres  in  clover  and  orchard 
grass,  timothy,  blue  grass,  Sic.  A  succession  ol 
twenty-acre  fields  in  orchard  grass  and  clover  com- 
bined, is  considered  essential  to  the  uniform  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  grazing  fur  the  stock — and  a  succes- 
sion of  forty-acre  clover  fields,  without  mixture,  on 
the  thinnest  grounds,  with  a  view,  first,  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  land,  and  then  fijr  hay,  seed,  and 
auxiliary  grazing.  Independent  of  any  extraordinary 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  stock  raising,  it  is  ques- 
tioned whether  our  lands  will  bear  more  than  the 
cultivation  of  two-fifths  yearly,  and  improve  under  it. 
Rich  lowlands,  and  such  as  arc  peculiarly  situated, 
might  present  a  different  calculation. 

Your  obedient  servant,  R.  K.  Meade. 


of  wet  clover.    The   best   mode  of 
many  cases,  is  to  turn  cattle  into  a 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
HOVEN  IN  CATTLE. 
In  feeding  cattle  with  green  clover  or  turning  them 
into  a  fresh  clover  pasture,  great  attention  is  necessa- 
ry to  prevent  them  from  becoming  swollen  or  hoven 
■which  is  very  apt  to  take  place  when  they  are  first 
put  on  this  food,  especially  if  it  is  wet  with  rain  or 
dew.  Cattle  are  exposed  to  tliis  danger,  whether  they 
are  sent  to  feed  on  clover  in  a  pasture  or  have  it  cut 
snd  brought  to  them;  but  there  is  less  hazard  in  the  lat 
ter  than  in  the  former  mode  of  using  this  grass,  espe- 
cially if  the  plants  are  growing  rapidly,  and  are  very 
full  of  sap.  After  being  accustomed  to  this  rich  food 
for  a  few  days,  during  which  it  should  be  given  rather 
sparingly,  the  danger  is  much  diminished;  but  it  is 
never  safe  to  allow   milch  cows  in   particular  to  eat 


large   quantities 
management,  in 

fresh  clover  field  for  about  half  an  hour  near  the  mid- 
dle of  a  fair  day,  and  then  turn  them  out  of  that  field 
into  a  poorer  pasture.  The  next  day  the  hailing,  as 
it  is  called,  may  be  repeated,  and  the  cattle  allowed 
to  stay  a  little  longer  in  the  clover  field,  till  at  length 
they  may  be  permitted  to  remain  in  it  during  the  day 
time,  but  as  long  as  the  grass  retains  any  considerable 
degree  of  luxuriance,  it  will  be  safest  to  yard  the  cat- 
tle at  night,  and  not  turn  them  into  their  clover  pas- 
ture till  the  dew  is  oft'  in  the  morning. 

If  however  in  consequence  of  negligence  or  acci- 
dent, cattle  or  sheep  are  swollen  or  hoven,  or  the  sto- 
mach is  rendered  incapable  of  discharging  its  con- 
tents, a  remedy  must  be  speedily  applied  or  the  ani- 
mal is  lost.  The  usual  remedy  for  this  disorder  has 
been  to  stab  the  animal  with  a  penknife,  or  other  sharp 
instrument  under  the  short  ribs,  and  put  into  the  ori- 
ficea  tube  of  ivory,  elder,  a  goose  quill,  or  something 
of  the  kind  to  give  vent  to  the  confined  air.  The 
wound  is  then  dressed  with  some  sort  of  adhesive 
plaster,  and  thus,  in  general,  the  cure  is  easily  eftect- 
ed.  'I'he  following  remedies  are  also  recommended. 
"Apply  a  dose  of  train  oil,  proportioned  to  the  age  and 
size  of  tlie  animal.  Give  to  an  ox  or  cow  a  pint  from 
a  bottle,  and  rub  the  stomach  well  in  order  to  make  it 
go  down,  and  give  the  animal  exercise." — Far,  Mag. 
iMake  about  a  pint  of  ley  either  with  hot  embers 
thrown  into  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  or  by  dis- 
solving therein  about  an  ounce  of  pot  or  pearl  ash, 
and  turn  it  down  the  throat  of  the  o.\  or  cow  affected. 
A  proportiunably  less  quantity  will  answer  for  a  sheep. 
This  IS  said  to  give  immediate  relief  by  neutralizing 
the  carbonic  acid  gass  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal, 
which  causes  the  swelling  and  other  symptoms  of  the 
complaint  to  subside. 

Loudon  says  there  are  three  modes  of  relieving  this 
complaint,  which  may  be  adverted  to  according  to  the 
degree  of  distention  and  length  of  time  which  it  has 
existed.  These  are  internal  medicines;  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  prviang  of  Some  kind  into  the  paunch  by 
the  throat;  and  the  puncturing  it  by  the  sides.  Dr. 
\Vhyatt  of  Edinburgh,  is  said  to  have  cured  eighteen 
out  of  twenty  hoven  cows,  by  giving  a  pint  of  gin  to 
each.  Oil,  by  condensing  the  air,  has  been  success- 
fully tried.  Any  other  substance  also,  that  has  a 
strong  power  of  absorbing  air,  may  be  advantageous- 
ly given;  common  salt  and  water  made  strongly  saline 
is  a  usual  country  remedy.  Kew  milk  with  a  pro- 
portion of  tar  equal  to  one  sixth  of  the  milk  is  highly 
spoken  of.  A  strong  solution  of  prepared  ammonia 
in  water  often  brings  off  a  great  quantity  of  air,  and 
relieves  the  animal.  Any  of  these  internal  remedies 
may  be  made  use  of  when  the  hoven  has  recently 
taken  place,  and  is  not  in  a  violent  degree.  But  when 
otherwise,  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  is  projjer 
and  is  now  very  generally  resorted  to.  The  one  prin- 
cipally in  use  is  a  species  of  probang,  invented  by  Dr. 
Munio,  of  Edinburgh.  Another,  consisting  of  a  cane 
of  six  feet  in  length,  and  of  considerable  diameter, 
having  a  bulbous  knob  of  wood,  has  been  invented  by 
Eager,  which  is  a  more  simple  machine,  but  is  hard- 
ly so  efficacious,  it  is  probable  that  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, even  the  larger  end  of  a  common  cart  whip 
dexterously  used  might  answer  the  end.  But  by  far 
the  best  instrument  fur  relieving  hoven  cattle,  as  well 
as  for  clystering  them,  is  Read's  enema  apparatus, 
which  is  alike  applicable  to  horses,  cattle  and  dogs. 
It  consists  of  a  syringe  to  which  lubes  of  different 
kinds  are  applied,  according  lo  the  purpose  and  the 
kind  of  animal  to  be  operated  upon.  There  is  a  long 
flexible  tube  for  giving  an  enema  to  horses  and  cattle; 
and  a  smaller  one  for  dogs.  To  relieve  hoven  bul- 
locks effectually  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  free  the 
stomach  from  an  accumulation  of  gas,  but  from  the 
fermenting  mixture  which  generates  it;  for  this  pur- 
pose a  tube  is  applied  to  the  extremity  of  the  syringe, 
and  then  passed  into  the  animal's  stomach  through 
the  mouth,  and  being  put  in  action,  the  offending  aial- 


ter  is  discharged  by  an  opening.  NVhen  the  same  ope- 
ration is  performed  on  sheep  a  smaller  tube  is  made 
use  ot".     The  characteristic  excellency  of  Read's  in- 
strument is,  that  there  is   no  limit  to  the  quantity  of 
fluid  that  may  be  injected  or  extracted.     The  same 
syringe  is  used  for  extracting  poison  from  the  stomach 
of  man,  for  smoking  insects,  extinguishing  fires,  and 
syringing  fruit  trees.  The  introduction  of  any  of  these 
instruments  may  be  effected  by   the  help  of  an  assis- 
tant, who  should  hold  the   horn  of  the  animal  with 
one  hand  and  the  dividing  cartilage  of  the  nose  ■with 
the  other,  while   the  operator  himself,  taking  the 
tongue  in  his  left  hand,  employs  his  right  in  skilfully 
and  carefully  introducing  the  instrument;  the  assistant 
bringing  the  head  and  neck    into  such  an  attitude  as 
to  make  the  passage  nearly  straight,  which  will  faci- 
litate the  operation.     But  when  no  instruments  can 
be  procured,  or  as  cases  may  occur  when  indeed  it  is 
not   advisable   to  try  them;  as  when  the  disease  has 
existed  a  considerable  time,  or  the  animal  has  become 
outrageous,  or  the  stomach  so  much  distended  with 
air  that  there  is  danger  of  immediate  suffocation  or 
bursting,  the  puncture  of  the  maw  must  be  instantly 
performed,  which  is  called  pauiiching.     This  may  be 
done  with   the  greatest  ease,  midway  between  the 
ilium,  or  haunch  bone,  and  the  last  rib  of  the  left  side 
to   which  the  haunch   inclines;  a  sharp  penknife  is 
frequently   used;  and  persons  in   veterinary  practice 
should  always   keep  a  long  trochar,  which   will  be 
found  much  the  most  efficacious,  and  by  far  the  most 
safe,  as  it  permits   the  air  escaping  certainly  and 
quickly,  at  the  same  time  that  it  prevents  its  entrance 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  w  hich  would  occasion 
an  equal   distention.     As  soon  as  the  air  is  perfectly 
evacuated,  and  the  paunch  resumes  its  office,  the  tro- 
char may   be  removed;  and   in    whatever  way  it  is 
done  the  wound  should  be  carefully  closed  with  stick- 
ing plaster  or  other  adhesive  matter.     It  is  necessary 
to  observe  that  the  operation  is  so  safe  that  whenever 
a   medical  assistant  cannot  be  obtained,  no   person 
should  hesitate  a  moment  about  doing  it  himself.  -\f- 
ter  relief  has  been  afforded  by  means  of  either  the 
probang  or  of  paunching,  a  stimulant  drink  may  yet 
be  very  properly   given,  such  as  half  a  pint  of  com- 
mon gin;  or  one  ounce  of  spirit  of  hartshorn  in  a  pint 
of  ale,  or  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  ale, 
may  any  of  them  be  used  as  an  assistant  stimulus. 


HOUTICUIiTUKE. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachisetts  HorlicuUvral  So- 
ciety ut  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Jnstiiiition,  on  iiatnrday,  the  lath  of 
June,  mil. 

The  following  report  was  made  by  the  committee 
on  a  garden  of  experiment  and  rural  cemetery. 

The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  measures  being  taken  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  ExpEiiiMENTAL  Gauden,  and  Rubal 
Cemetry,  ask  leave  to 

Report. 
When  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
was  organized,  it  was  confidently  anticipated,  that,  at 
no  very  distant  period  a  garden  of  experiment  would 
be  established  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston;  but  to  arrive 
at  such  a  pleasing  result,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
that  our  ell'orls  should  first  be  directed,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  objects,  which  would  not  require  very 
extensive  pecuniary  resources;  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  great  caution,  and  by  a  prudential  manage- 
ment of  our  means,  gradually  develope  a  more  com- 
plete and  efficient  system  for  rendering  the  institu- 
tion, as  extensively  useful,  as  it  was  necessary  and 
important.  Public  favor  was  to  be  propitiated,  by 
the  adoption  of  such  inciiiienl  measures,  as  were  best 
calculated  to  eacourage  patronage  and  insure  ultiinala 
success. 
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With  these  views,  the  labors  of  the  society  have 
been  conffrfed  to  the  cuUectiori  and  dissennination  of 
ilitelligence,  plants,  scions,  and  seeds,  in  the  various 
departments  of  Hurliculture.  An  extensive  corres- 
pondence was  therefore  opened  with  similar  associa- 
tions in  this  country,  and  Europe,  as  well  as  with 
many  gentlemen,  who  were  dislinguished  for  their 
theoretical  attainments,  practical  information  and  ex- 
perimental researches,  in  all  tlie  branches  of  rural  econo- 
my, on  this  continent,  and  othrr  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  kind  disposition,  which  has  been  generally 
evinced,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  society,  has 
had  a  salntary  and  cheering  influence.  Many  inter- 
esting and  instructive  communications  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  valuable  donations  of  books,  seeds,  and 
plants  have  been  made  by  generous  foreigners,  and 
citizens  of  the  United  Slates.  A  liberal  offer  of  co- 
operation has  been  promptly  tendered,  in  both  hemis- 
pheres, and  great  advantages  are  anticipated,  from  a 
mutual  interchange  of  good  offices. 

A  library  of  considerable  extent  has  been  formed, 
containing  many  of  the  most  celebrated  Knglish  and 
French  works  on  horticulture,  several  of  which  are 
magnificent.  The  apartments  for  the  accommodatiou 
of  the  society,  have  been  partially  embellished  with 
beautiful  paintings,  of  some  of  our  choice  native 
varieties  of  fruits;  and  by  weekly  exhibitions,  during 
eight  months  of  the  year,  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  escu- 
lent vegetables; — by  awarding  premiums  for  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art  of  gardening,  and  the  rearing  of 
new,  valuable,  or  superior  products; — by  disseminat- 
ing intelligence,  and  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  society  at  its  regular  and  special  meetings,  through 
the  medium  of  the  New  England  Farmer;  and  by 
an  annual  festival,  and  pulilic  exhibition  of  the  various 
products  of  horticulture,  an  interest  has  been  excited, 
and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  awakened,  auspicious  to  the 
Institution,  while  a  powerful  impulse  has  been  given 
to  all  the  branches  of  rural  industry,  far  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  hopes. 

To  foster  and  extend  a  taste  for  the  pleasant,  use- 
ful and  refined  art  of  gardening,  the  liine  appears  to 
have  arrived,  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  action,  and 
giving  the  most  ample  development  to  the  original 
design  of  the  society. 

The  London,  Paris,  Edinburg  and  Liverpool  Hor- 
ticultural associations,  have  each  established  experi- 
mental gardens,  and  the  beneficial  effects  have  been 
conspicuously  experienced,  not  only  throughout  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  France,  but  the  whole  civilized 
world  is  deriving  advantages  from  those  magnificent 
depositories,  of  the  rarest  products,  which  have  been 
collected,  from  the  vast  domains  of  Pomona  and  Flora. 
These  noble  precedents  have  been  followed,  in  Russia, 
Germany,  Holland  and  Italy.  We  must  also  emu- 
late the  meritorious  examples  of  those  renowned  in- 
stitutions, and  be  thus  enabled  to  reciprocate  their 
favors,  from  like  collections  of  useful  and  ornamental 
plants.  An  equally  enlightened  taste  will  be  thus 
superinduced  for  those  comforts  and  einbellishments, 
and  that  intellectual  enjoyment  which  the  ssience  and 
practice  of  horticulture  aftord. 

With  the  Experimental  Garden,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  unite  a  Rural  Cemetery;  for  the  period 
is  not  distant,  when  all  the  burial  grounds  within  the 
city  will  be  closed,  and  others  must  be  formed  in  the 
country, — the  primitive  and  only  proper  location. 
There  the  dead  may  repose  undisturbed,  through 
countless  ages.  There  can  be  formed  a  public  place 
of  sepulchre,  where  monuments  can  be  erected  to  our 
illustrious  men,  whose  remains,  thus  far,  have,  un- 
fortunately, been  consigned  to  obscure  and  isolated 
tombs,  instead  of  being  collected  within  one  common 
depository,  where  their  great  deeds  might  be  per- 
petuated and  their  memories  cherished  by  succeeding 
generations.  Though  dead,  they  would  be  eternal 
admonitors  to  the  living, — teaching  them  the  way, 
which  leads  to  national  glory  and  individual  renown. 

When  it  is  perceived  what  laudable  efforts  have 
been  made  in  Europe,  and  how  honorable  the  resullSj 


it  is  impossible  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  long  linger  in  the  rear  of  the  general  inarch  of 
improvement.  They  will  hasten  to  present  establish- 
ments, and  to  evince  a  zeal  for  the  encouragement  of 
rural  economy,  (iommensurate  with  the  extent  and 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  variety  of 
its  soil  and  climate. 

Your  committee  have  not  a  doubt  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  in  this  state  to  rival  the  undertakings 
of  other  countries,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  The  intelligent,  patriotic  and 
wealthy  will  cheerfully  lend  their  aid,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Garden  of  Experiment,  and  a  Ceme- 
tery. Massachusetts  has  ever  been  distino-uished 
for  her  public  and  private  munificence,  in  the  endow- 
ment of  colleges,  academies,  and  numerous  associa- 
tions for  inculcating  knowledge,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  all  branches  of  industry.  A  confident  re- 
liance is  therefore  reposed  on  the  same  sources  of 
beneficence.  The  Legislature  will  not  refuse  its 
patronage,  but  will  readily  unite  with  the  people 
in  generous  contributions,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
objects,  so  well  calculated  to  elevate  the  character  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  that  of  its  citizens. 

The  experimental  garden  is  intended,  for  the  im- 
provement of  horticulture  in  all  its  departments, 
ornamental,  as  well  as  useful. 

The  objects  which  will  chiefly  claim  attention,  arc, 
the  collection  and  cultivation  of  common,  improved, 
and  new  varieties  of  the  diflerent  kinds  of  fruits, 
esculent  vegetables,  forest  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  flowering,  economical  and  other  interestino- 
plants,  which  do  not  exclusively  belong  to  the  predial 
department  of  tillage; — paying  particular  attention  to 
the  qualities  and  habits  of  each; — instituting  compara- 
tive experiments,  on  the  modes  of  culture,  to  which 
they  are  usually  subjected,  so  as  to  attain  a  knowledo-e 
of  the  most  useful,  rare  and  beautiful  species; — the 
best  process  of  rearing  and  propagating  thein,  by 
seeds,  scions,  buds,  suckers,  layers,  and  cuttings; — 
the  most  successful  methods  of  insuring  perfect  and 
abundant  crops,  as  well  as  satisfactory  results,  in  all 
the  brandhes  of  useful  and  ornamental  planting,  ap- 
pertaining to  Horticulture. 

Compartments  to  be  a.ssigned  for  the  particular  cul- 
tivation of  fruit  trees,  timber  trees,  ornamental  trees, 
and  shrubs,  esculent  vegetables,  flowers,  and  for  the 
location  of  green  houses,  stoves,  vineries,  orangeries, 
and  hot  beds. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  garden  of  experi- 
ment and  cemetery,  at  least  seventy  acres  of  land  are 
deemed  necessary;  and  in  making  the  selection  of  a 
site,  it  was  very  important  that  from  forty  to  fifty 
acres  should  be  well  or  partially  covered  with  forest 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  could  be  appropriated  for  the 
latter  establishment;  and  that  it  should  present  all 
possible  varieties  of  soil,  common  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston; — be  diversified  by  hills,  valleys, flains,  brooks, 
and  low  meadows,  and  bogs,  so  as  to  aflibrd  proper 
localities  for  every  kind  of  tree  and  plant,  that  will 
flourish  in  this  climate; — be  near  to  some  large  stream 
or  river;  and  easy  of  access  by  land  and  water;  but 
still  sufficiently  retired. 

To  realize  these  advantages  it  is  proposed,  that  a 
tract  of  land  called  Sweet  Auburn,  situated  in  Cam- 
bridge, should  be  purchased.  As  a  large  portion  of 
the  ground  is  now  covered  with  trees,  shrubs  and  wild 
flowering  plants,  avenues  and  walks  may  be  made 
through  them,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  the 
whole  establishment  interesting  and  beautiful,  at  a 
small  expense,  and  within  a  few  years;  and  ultimate- 
ly offer  an  example  of  landscape  or  picturesque  gar- 
dening, in  conformity  to  the  modern  style  of  laying  out 
grounds,  which  will  be  highly  creditable  to  the  society. 

The  streams,  and  parcels  of  bog  and  meadow  land 
may  be  easily  converted  into  ponds,  and  variously 
formed  sheets  of  water,  which  will  furnish  appro- 
priate positions  for  aquatic  plants,  while  their  borders 
maybe  planted  with  Rhododendrons, Azaleas, several 
species  of  the  superb  Magnolia,  and  other   plants. 


which  require  a  constantly  hufnid  soil,  and   decayed 
vegetable  matter,  for  their  nourishment. 

On  the  southeastern  and  northeastern  borders  of 
the  tract  can  be  arranged  the  nurseries,  and  portions 
selected  for  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  and  esculent 
vegetables,  on  an  extensive  scale;  there  may  be 
arranged  the  arboritum,  the  orchard,  the  eulinarum, 
floral  departments,  melon  grounds  and  strawberry 
beds,  and  green  houses. 

The  remainder  of  the  land  may  be  devoted  to  the 
cemetery. 

Uy  means  of  a  more  extensive  correspondence, 
with  eminent  horticulturists  it  is  certain,  that  many 
valuable,  rare  and  beautiful  plants  may  be  obtained, 
not  only  from  all  parts  of  our  own  country,  but  other 
regions  of  the  globe,  which  could  be  naturalized  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  New  England.  This  can  be 
efficiently  undertaken,  so  soon  as  a  garden  of  expe- 
riment is  formed,  but  it  would  be  almost  useless  to 
procure  large  collections  of  seeds  or  plants,  until  we 
are  enabled  to  cultivate  them,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  society. 

Accounts  of  the  experiments,  which  may  be  made 
should  be  periodically  reported  and  published;  and 
seeds,  buds,  cuttings  and  uncommon  varieties  of  root- 
ed plants  may  be  distributed  among  the  members  of 
the  society,  and  be  sold  for  its  benefit, in  6uch  manner 
as  may  be  found  most  expedient,  to  render  the  garden 
the  most  extensively  useful  in  all  its  relations  with 
the  wants,  comforts  and  pleasure  of  life. 

Such  an  establishment  is  required  for  "colleclinor 
the  scattered  rays  of  intelligence,  and  blending  them 
with  the  science  and  accumulating  experience  of  the 
times,"  and  then  diflusing  them  far  and  wide,  to  cheer 
and  enlighten  the  practical  horticulturist  in  his  career 
of  agreeable  and  profitable  industry.  It  will  power- 
fully contribute  to  increase  the  taste  for  rural  pur- 
suits,— stimulate  a  generous  spirit  of  research  and 
emulation, — suggest  numerous  objects  worthy  of  in- 
quiry and  experiment, — multiply  the  facilities  of  in- 
formation and  the  interchange  of  indigenous  and 
exotic  plants,— develope  the  vast  vegetable  resources 
of  the  Union, — give  activity  to  enterprise, — increase 
the  enjoyment  of  all  classes  of  citizens, —  advance  the 
prosperity,  and  improve  the  general  aspect  of  the 
whole  country. 

The  establishment  of  a  Cemetery  in  connexion 
with  the  Garden  of  Experimknt,  cannot  fail  of 
meeting  public  approbation.  Such  rural  burial  places 
were  common,  among  the  ancients,  who  allowed  no 
grave  yards  within  their  cities.  The  Potter's  field 
was  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
twelve  tables,  it  was  prescribed  "that  the  dead  should 
neither  be  buried  or  burned  in  the  city"  of  Rome. 
Evelyn  states,  "that  the  custom  of  burying  in 
churches  and  near  about  them,  especially  in  great 
cities,  is  a  novel  presumption,  indecent,  sordid  and 
very  prejudical  to  health;  it  was  not  done  among  the 
Christians  in  the  primitive  ages;"  was  forbidden  by 
the  emperors  Gratian,  Valentian  and  Theodosius,  and 
never  sanctioned  until  the  time  of  Gregory  the  great. 
The  eastern  Christians  do  not  now  inter  the  dead  with- 
in their  churches.  During  the  age  of  the  patriarchs 
groves  were  selected  as  places  of  sepulchre.  When 
Sarah  died,  Abraham  purchased  "the  field  of  Ephron, 
in  Machpelah,  with  all  the  trees  that  were  therein  and 
the  borders  round  about,  as  a  burying  place,"  and  there 
he  buried  his  wife;  "and  there  they  buried  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Rebekah  and  Leah;" and  when  Jacob  had  bless- 
ed his  sons,  he  said  unto  them,  "I  am  to  be  gathered 
unto  my  people;  bury  me  with  my  fathers  in  the  cave 
that  is  in  the  field  of  Ephron."  Deborah  "was  bu- 
ried beneath  Beth  el  under  an  oak,"  and  the  valiant 
men  of  Jabesh-gilead  removed  the  bodies  of  Saul  and 
his  sons  from  the  walls  of  Bethshon  and  "buried  them 
under  a  tree."  Moses  was  buried  in  "a  valley  in  the 
land  of  Moab;"  Joseph  in  "a  parcel  of  ground  in  Sbe- 
chem;"  Eleazer,  the  son  of  Aaron,  "in  a  hill  that  per- 
tained to  Phinehas,"  and  Manasssh  with  Amon  "in 
the  garden  of  Uiza." 
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The  plaining  of  rose-trees  upon  graves  is  an  ancient 
custom,  Anaeroon  says,  tliafit  prulects  the  dead;" 
and  Propertius  indicates  the  usage  of  burying  amidst 
roses.  , 

Plato  sanctioned  the  planting  of  trees  over  sepul- 
chres, and  the  tomb  of  Ariadne  was  in  tlje  Arethusian 
Grove  of  Crete.  The  Catacombs  of  Thebes  were 
excavated  in  the  gorges  of  the  forest  clad  hills,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  those  of  JMemphis 
were  beyond  the  lake  Acherusia,  from  whence  the 
Grecian  mythologists  derived  their  fabulous  accounts 
of  the  Elysian  fields.  Tliere  it  was  supposed  the 
souls  of  the  virtuous  and  illustrious  retired  after 
death,  and  roamed  through  bowers,  forever  green,  and 
over  meadows  spangled  with  flowers,  and  refreshed 
by  perennial  streams.  In  the  mountains  near  Jerusa- 
lem were  located  the  tombs  of  the  opulent  Israelites; 
and  in  a  Garden,  near  the  base  of  Calvary  had  Jo- 
seph, the  Aramathtan,  prepared  that  memorable  se- 
pulchre in  which  was  laid  the  crucified  Messiah.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  often  selected  the  secluded  re- 
cesses of  wooded  heights  and  vales  as  favourite  places 
of  interment,  or  the  borders  of  the  great  public  high- 
ways, whera  elegant  monuments  were  erected,  and 
surrounded  with  Cypress  and  other  ever  verdant  trees. 
Many  of  the  richly  sculptured  sarcophagi  and  mag- 
nificent tomljs  reared  by  the  once  polished  nations  of 
Asia  Minor  are  still  to  be  .seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
numerous  ruined  cities,  on  the   deserted  coast  of  Ka- 


ramania. 

The  Athenians  allowed  no  burials  within  the  city. 
The  illustrious  men,  who  had  either  died  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country,  or  were  thought  deserving  of 
the  most  distinguished  honors,  were  buried  in  the  Ce- 
lamicus, — an  extensive  public  cemetery  on  the  road 
to  Thria.  Tombs  and  statues  were  erected  to  their 
memory,  on  which  were  recounted  their  praises  and 
exploits;  and  to  render  them  familiar  to  all,  to  animate 
every  citizen  to  a  love  of  virtue  and  of  glory,  and  to 
excite  in  youthful  minds,  an  ardent  desire  of  imitat- 
ing those  celebrated  worthies,  the  spacious  grounds 
were  embellished  with  trees  and  made  a  public  pro- 
menade. Within  the  Ceramicus  was  the  Academy 
where  Plato  and  the  great  men  who  followed  him 
met  their  disciples  and  held  assemblies  for  philosophi- 
cal conference  and  instruction.  Connected  with  the 
Academy  vf  as  a  Gymnasium  and  a  garden,  which  was 
adorned  with  delightful  covered  walks,  and  refreshed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Cephisus,  which  flowed,  under 
the  shade  of  the  plain  and  various  other  trees,  through 
its  western  borders.  At  the  entrance  and  within  the 
area  of  the  garden  were  temples,  altars  and  statues 
of  the  gods. 

The  bodies  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  fallen  in 
battle,  were  collected  by  their  countrymen,  and  after 
they  were  consumed  on  the  funeral  pile,  their  bones 
were  carried  to  Athens;  there  they  were  exposed,  in 
cypress  coffins,  under  a  large  tent,  for  three  days, 
that  llie  relations  might  perl'orm  those  libations  which 
affection  and  religion  enjoined;  then  they  were  placed 
on  as  many  cars,  as  there  were  tribes,  and  the  pro- 
cession proceeded  slowly  through  the  city,  to  the  Ce- 
ramicus, where  funeral  games  were  exhibited,  and  an 
orator  publicly  appointed  for  the  occasion,  pronounced 
an  pulogium. 

Even  the  Turks,  who  are  so  opposed  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fine  arts,  embellish  their  grave  yards  with 
evergreens.  With  them  it  is  a  religious  duty,  to 
plant  trees  around  llie  graves  of  their  kindred,  and 
the  burying  ground  of  Scutari  is  one  of  tlie  most  in- 
teresting objects  in  the  environs  of  Constantinople. 
Situated  in  the  rear  of  the  town  and  extending  along 
the  declivity  of  Ihe  Asiatic  shure,  towards  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  it  presents  a  vast  forest  of  majestic  trees; 
and  thither  tlie  irihaliilants  of  tho  imperial  city  gene- 
rally resort,  during  the  sultry  months  of  summer,  to 
enjoy  the  cool  lireezes,  which  descend  from  the  Eux- 
inc,  or  are  wafted  (jver  the  waves  of  the  I'ropontis. 
Thronghout  llalj,  France  and  England,  there  are 
many  cemrtcrics  which  arc  ornamfiuod  with  forest 
tree*  and  flowering  shrubs.     Pere  La  Cltaiec,  in  the 


environs  of  Paris  has  been  admired,  and  celebrated, 
by  every  traveller,  who  has  visited  that  beautiful  gar- 
den of  the  dead. 

In  Liverpool  a  similar  burying  ground  was  com- 
pleted three  years  since,  and  a  meeting  has  recently 
been  held  in  London  for  forming  one,  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  city,  of  a  size,  and  on  a  scale  of  magnificence, 
which  shall  quadrate  with  the  wealth  and  vast  extent 
of  the  mighty  capital  of  a  great  nation.  Within  the 
central  area  are  to  be  exact  models  of  the  superb  tem- 
ples, triumphal  arches,  columns  and  public  monu- 
ments of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  receptacles,  or  memo- 
rials of  the  departed  worthies  of  the  empire. 

The  establishment  of  rural  cemeteries  similar  to 
that  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  has  often  been  tho  subject 
of  conversation  in  this  country,  and  frequently  ad- 
verted to  by  the  writers  in  our  scientific  and  literary 
publications.  But  a  few  years  since,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Boston,  by  many  of  its  most  respectable 
citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  a  plan  and 
forming  such  an  establishment,  in  the  environs  of 
that  city.  No  one  can  be  indifferent  to  a  subject  of 
such  deep  and  universal  interest.  In  whatever  point 
of  view  it  is  considered,  who  is  there,  ihat  does  not 
perceive  numerous  and  powerful  inducements,  for  aid- 
ing in  its  accomplishment?  How  consoling  and  plea- 
sing is  the  thought  that  our  memories  shall  be  che-_ 
rished  after  death;  and  that  the  spot,  where  our  ashes 
repose,  shall  be  often  visited,  by  dear  and  constant 
friends;  that  they  will  there  linger,  to  call  up  the 
soothing,  yet  melancholy  reminiscenses  of  by-gone 
times;  that  the  sod  which  covers  us;  will  be  kept  ever 
verdant;  that  a  magnificent  forest  will  be  reared  to 
overshadow  our  graves,  by  those  truly  kind  hands, 
which  performed  the  last  sad  office  of  afl'ection;  that 
flowers  will  fringe  the  pathways  leading  to  our  lowly 
resting  place,  and  their  fragrance,  mingled  with  the 
holiest  aspirations  ascend  towards  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal. 

To  those  who  mourn,  what  a  consolation  to  visit 
the  bower-sequestered  monument  of  a  much  loved 
friend,  under  circumstances  and  with  associations,  so 
favorably  calculated  to  revive  agreeable  retollections 
of  the  past,  and  when  those  revolting  ideas  are  ex- 
eluded,  which  obtrude  upon  the  mind,  while  standing 
in  the  usual  dreary,  desolate  and  ruinous  repositories 
of  the  dead. 

In  a  Rural  Cemetery  the  names  and  virtues  of  the 
departed  would  live  in  perpetual  freshness,  and  their 
souls  seem  to  commune  with  those  who  come  to  do 
honor  to  their  manes.  Thus  would  all  like  to  repose 
in  death;  and  who  would  not  deem  it  a  blessing,  to 
be  able  to  confer  that  favor  on  a  parent,  child,  wife, 
husband,  or  friend?  How  can  this  object  be  so  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  as  in  connexion  with  an  expe- 
rimental garden?  That  part  of  the  land  which  has 
been  recommended  for  a  Cemetert,  may  be  circura- 
vallated  by  a  spacious  avenue,  bordered  by  trees, 
shrubbery  and  perennial  flowers;  rather  as  a  line  of 
demarcation,  tlian  of  disconnexion;  for  the  ornamen- 
tal grounds  of  the  Garden  should  be  ajipaiently 
blended  with  those  of  the  Cemetery,  and  the  walks 
of  each  so  intercommunicate,  as  to  afibrd  an  uninter- 
rupted range  ovir  both,  as  one  common  domain. 

Among  the  hills,  glades  and  dales,  which  are  now 
covered  with  evergreen,  and  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  may  be  selected  sites  for  isolated  graves,  and 
tombs,  and  these  being  surmounted  with  columns,  obe- 
lisks, and  other  appropriate  monuments  of  granite 
and  marble,  may  be  rendered  interesting  specimens  of 
art;  they  will  also  vary  and  embellish  the  scenery, 
embraced  wilhin  ihe  scojie  of  the  numerous  sinuous 
avenues,  which  may  be  felicitously  opened,  in  alJ  di- 
rections, and  to  a  vast  extent  from  the  diversified  and 
picturescpie  features,  which  the  topography  of  tho 
tract  of  land  presents. 

Besides  the  great  public  advantages,  which  will 
result,  from  the  horticultural  departments,  that  por- 
tion of  tho  land  which  may  be  consecrated  to  the 
(lead,  and  rendered  like  the  Elysian  fieUU  of  the 
Egyptians,  a  holy  and  pleasant  re»ort  for  the  living— 


the  whole  will  present  one  of  the  most  instructive, 
magnificent,  and  pleasant  promenades  in  our  country. 
From  its  immediate  proximity  to  the  capital  of  the 
state,  it  will  attract  universal  interest,  and  become  a 
place  of  healthful,  refreshing  and  agreeable  resort, 
from  early  spring,  until  the  close  of  autumn. 

To  accomplish  these  two  great  objects,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  fund  should  be  created,  immediately,  suf- 
ficient for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  surrounding  it 
with  a  g-ubstantial  fence,  the  erection  of  a  gardener's 
lodge,  laying  out  the  grounds,  and  preparing  them  for 
the  purposes  of  an  Experimental  Garden  and  a  Ce- 
metery. That  this  can  be  done,  your  committee  does 
not  entertain  a  doubt,  and  respectfully  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  measures,  as  best  calcu- 
I  lated  to  insure  success.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn, 

For  ihe  Commiltee. 


The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  method 
of  raising  subscriptions  for  the  Experimental  Garden 
and  Cemetery,  beg  leave  to  report: 

1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  purchase  for  a  Garden 
and  Cemetery,  a  tract  of  land,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Sweet  Auburn,  near  the  road  leading 
from  Cambridge  to  Watertown,  containing  about  se- 
venty-two acres,  for  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars: 
provided  this  sum  can  be  raised,  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, in  the  second  article  of  this  report. 

2.  That  a  subscription  be  opened  for  lots  of  ground 
in  the  said  tract,  containing  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred square  feet  each,  at  the  price  of  sixty  dollars  for 
each  lot, — the  subscription  to  not  be  binding  until  one 
hundred  lots  are  subscribed  for. 

3.  That  when  a  hundred  or  more  lots  are  taken, 
the  right  of  choice  shall  be  disposed  of  at  an  auction, 
of  w  hich  seasonable  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  sub- 
scribers. 

4.  That  those  subscribers,  who  do  not  offer  a  pre- 
mium for  the  right  of  choosing,  shall  have  their  lots 
assigned  to  them  by  lot. 

5.  That  the  fee  of  the  land  shall  be  vested  in  llie 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  but  that  the  use 
of  the  lots,  agreeably  to  an  act  of  the  legislature,  re- 
specting the  same,  shall  be  secured  to  the  subscribers, 
their  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

6.  That  the  land  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a  Ce- 
metery shall  contain  not  less  than  forty  acres. 

7.  That  every  subscriber,  upon  paying  for  his  lot, 
shall  become  a  member  for  life,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  without  being  subject  to  assess- 
ments. 

S.  That  a  Garden  and  Cemetery  Committee  of  nine 
persons  shall  be  chosen  annually,  first  by  the  subscri- 
bers, and  afterwaids  by  the  Horticultural  Society, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  cause  the  necessary  surveys, 
and  allotments  to  be  made,  to  assign  a  suitable  tract 
of  land  for  the  Garden  of  thesociely.  and  to  direct  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  regulation  of  the  Garden 
and  Cemetery;  five  at  le.ist  of  this  committee  sliall 
be  persons  having  rights  in  the  Cemetery. 

9.  That  the  establishment,  including  the  Garden 
and  Cemetery  be  called  by  a  definite  name,  to  be 
supplied  by  the  committee. 

Joseph  Story. 

Daniel  Webster. 

Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn. 

Samuel  .\ppleton. 


Franklin  Dexter. 
Alexr   H.  Everett. 
James  T.  Austin. 
Charles  P.  Curtis. 
Joseph  P.  Bradlee. 
John  Pierpont. 
Zebedee  Cook. 
Charles  Tappan. 
Lucius  M.  Sargent. 
George  W.  Pratt. 


Charles  Lowell. 
Jacob  Bigelow. 
Edward  Everett. 
George  Bond. 
George  W.  Brimmer. 
Abbot  Lawrence. 
Boston,  June  II,  I  S3 1. 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  of  the  committee  on  an 
Experimental  Garden  and  Rural  Cemetery,  be  so- 
ceptcd  and  that  said  committee  be  authorized  to  p^^- 
cecd  in  the  establishment  of  a  Garden  and  Cemetery 
in  conformity  to  the  rejKirt  which  has  this  day  b«en 
made  and  a.ccepted. 
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INOCULATION,  Oil  BUDDING. 

This  is  coniinonly  practiced  upon  all  sorts  of  stone 
frait  in  particular;  sucli  as  peaches,  nectarines,  cher- 
ries, plums,  &c.  as  also  oranges  and  jesmines;  and  is 
preferable  to  any  sort  of  grafting  for  most  kinds  ot 
fruit.  The  method  of  performing  it  is  as  follows: 
you  must  be  provided  with  a  sharp  penknife,  or  what 
is  called  a  budding  knife,  having  a  tiat  haft  (the 
nse  of  which  is,  to  raise  the  bark  ofl'  the  stock 
to  admit  the  bud,)  and  some  sound  bass  mat,  which 
should  be  soaked  in  water  to  increase  its  strength, 
and  make  it  more  priable;  then  having  taken  off 
caltings  from  trees  that  you  propagate,  choose  a 
smooth  part  of  the  stock,  about  five  or  si.x  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  if  designed  for 
dwarfs,  and  for  half  standards  at  three  feet;  but  for 
standards,  they  should  be  budded  six  or  more  feet 
above  the  ground;  then  with  your  knife,  make  a  ho- 
rizontal cut  across  the  rind  of  the  stock,  and  from  the 
middle  of  that  cut,  make  a  slit  downwards  about  two 
inches  in  length,  so  that  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
T;  hut  you  must  be  careful  nut  to  cut  too  deep,  lest 
you  wound  the  stock;  then  having  cut  off  the  leaf 
from  the  bud,  leaving  the  foot-stalk  remaining,  you 
should  make  a  cross  cut  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  eye,  and  with  your  knife  slit  off  the  bud  with 
part  of  the  wood  to  it,  in  the  form  of  an  escutcheon; 
this  done,  you  must  with  your  knife  pull  off  that 
part  of  the  wood  which  was  taken  with  the  bud,  ob- 
serving whether  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left  to  it  or 
not  (for  all  those  buds  which  loose  their  eyes  in  strip- 
ping should  be  thrown  away,  being  good  for  nothing.) 
then  having  gently  raised  the  bark  of  the  stock 
wliere  the  cross  incision  was  made,  with  the  flat  haft 
or  handle  of  your  knife,  clear  of  the  wood,  you 
should  thrust  the  bud  therein,  observing  to  place  it 
smooth  between  the  rind  and  the  wood  of  the  stuck, 
cutting  oft"  any  part  of  the  rind  belonging  to  the  budd 
which  may  be  too  long  for  the  slit  made  in  the  stock; 
and  having  thus  exactly  fitted  the  bud  to  the  stock, 
you  must  tie  them  close  round  with  the  bass  mat,  be- 
ginning at  the  under  part  of  the  slit,  and  so  proceed 
to  the  top;  taking  care  that  you  do  not  bind  round  the 
eye  of  the  bud,  which  should  be  left  open. 

When  your  buds  have  been  inoculated  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  you  will  see  which  of  them  have 
taken;  those  which  appear  shrivelled  and  black  are 
dead;  but  those  which  remain  fresh  and  plump,  you 
may  be  sure  are  joined;  and  at  this  time  you  should 
loosen  the  bandage,  which  if  not  done  in  lime,  will 
pinch  the  stock,  and  greatly  injure,  if  not  destroy 
the  bud. 

In  the  March  following  you  must  cut  oft"  the  stock 
about  three  inches  above  the  bud,  sloping  it  that  the 
wet  may  pass  off  and  not  enter  the  stock:  to  this 
part  of  the  stock  left  above  the  bud,  it  is  very  proper 
to  fasten  the  shoot  which  proceeds  from  the  bud,  and 
which  would  be  in  danger  of  being  blown  out,  if  not 
prevented;  but  this  must  continue  no  longer  than  one 
year,  after  which  it  must  be  cut  off  close  above  the 
bud,  that  the  stock  may  be  covered  thereby. 

The  time  for  inoculating  is,  from  the  middle  of 
June  until  the  middle  of  August,  (in  America  from 
tjie  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  August)  according  to 
the  forwardness  of  the  season,  and  the  particular  sorts 
oC  trees  to  be  propagated;  but  the  time  may  be  ea 
gily  known,  by  trying  the  buds,  whether  tliey  will 
come  off  well  from  the  wood  or  Hot,  However,  the 
most  general  rule  is,  when  you  observe  the  buds 
formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  same  year's  shoots, 
which  is  a  sign  of  their  having  finished  their  spring 
growth. — Forsyth  on  Fi-uit  Trees. 


IMCISCEXiIiANEOTTS. 


The  editor  of  the  Columbia  (Pa.)  Spy  slates,  on 
the  authority  of  a  gentleman  of  that  place,  that  a 
swarm  of  bees  made,  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth 
qf  June,  a  period  of  one  week,  fourteen  pounds  of 
honey. 


CHLORIDE  OF  SODA. 

The  following  article,  extracted  from  Professor 
Silliman's  Journal,  may  be  interesting  to  every  class 
of  readers — we  therefore  transfer  it  to  our  columns. 
It  is  M.  A.  G.  Labarraque's  method  of  using  the 
Chloride,  and  is  translated  from  the  French. 

[JW  Y.  City  Gazette. 
Great  advantages  have  been  obtained  from  using 
the  chloride  very  much  diluted  in  water,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  toilet.  In  a  dose  of  from  20  to  25 
drops,  it  acts  as  a  bracing  and  preserving  wash,  pre- 
vents the  spread  of  herpetic  eruption,  and  cures  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  skin. 

For  carbuncle  the  chloride  of  soda  should  be  appli- 
ed pure;  but,  in  this  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  real  nature  of  the  sores,  ii  will  be  pru- 
dent likewise  to  recur  to  his  experience. 

Every  person  aft'ected  witli  a  severe  disease,  or 
with  sores  of  a  bad  character,  vitiates  the  air  of  the 
chamber  where  he  is  confined  both  patients  and  at- 
tendants suffering  from  the  unwholesome  taints. 
This  air  may  be  purified  by  mixing  a  spoonful  of  the 
chloride  with  six  spoonfuls  of  water  in  a  plate,  and 
setting  it  under  the  patient's  bed:  indeed,  several 
plates  of  the  diluted  chloride  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  apartment,  if  necessary.  In  this  way  the  ex- 
halations will  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  are  pro- 
duced. It  will  be  necessary  to  renew  daily  the 
chlorated  water  contained  in  the  plate,  and  turn  it 
into  the  vessels  where  the  clothes  that  are  used  for 
the  dressings  are  soaked. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  attend  patients  affect- 
ed with  contagious  diseases,  such  as  small  pox  and 
the  like,  it  will  be  found  very  beneficial  to  wash  the 
hands  with  water  containing  a  twentieth  of  chloride, 
and  apply  to  the  nose  a  bottle  containing  some  of  it  in 
a  concentrated  state.  After  handling  the  sick,  it  will 
be  proper  to  wash  again  with  the  chlorated  water. 

In  all  places  where  there  is  a  crowd  of  men  or 
animals,  whether  sick  or  healthy,  the  air  becomes 
corrupted,  and  acquires  deleterious  properties,  owing 
principally  to  the  animal  exhalations.  ''I'hese  exhala- 
tions may  be  destroyed  by  sprinkling  the  chloride 
diluted  in  from  twenly-five  to  thirty  parts  of  water; 
or  by  setting  in  these  places  (and  they  may  be  out  of 
sight)  some  vessels  containing  the  chlorated  waler 
which  can  never  be  the  least  injurious,  whatever  may 
be  the  quantity.  Tiiis  method  (jf  purifying  the  air  is 
indispensibly  necessary  in  lazarettos,  hospitals,  prisons, 
poor  houses,  manufactories,  churches,  seminaries,  con- 
vents, halls  of  study,  and  dormitories  in  colleges  and 
boarding  houses,  cabins  of  ships,  court  rooms,  crowded 
theatres,  saloons  when  filled  to  excess  on  great  occa- 
sions, and  the  like. 

Sprinklings  of  the  chlorated  water  will  be  more 
especially  necessary  whenever  an  ejiideniic  or  con- 
tagious disease  prevails;  they  should  be  made  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  deleterious  influence  arising  from 
the  neighborhood  of  marshes,  the  rotting  of  flax,  hemp, 
and  the  like.  They  will  likewise  be  serviceable  in 
the  disease  of  domestic  animals,  in  places  where  silk 
worms  are  raised;  finally,  in  all  places  where  the  air 
becomes  charged  wilh  exhalations,  which  on  being 
accumulated  produce  fatal  eft"ects. 

In  cases  of  asphyxia  pmduced  by  the  exhalation  of 
vaults,  sewers  or  any  considerable  ma>ses  of  putrify- 
ing  animal  substance,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
patient  to  breathe  concentrated  chloride;  and  his  cham- 
ber should  be  sprinkled  with  the  chlorated  water,  so 
as  to  subject  hira  to  the  influence  of  the  disinfecting 
agent. 

It  is  often  necessary,  sometimes  from  a  tender  and 
pious  feeling  of  regret,  to  preserve  for  a  lung  time 
the  bodies  of  deceased  persons.— A  fcetid  odor  appears 
more  or  less  readily,  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  state  of  the  patient's  body  at  the  time  of 
his  decease,  or  to  the  disease  liiat  terminated  his  life. 


This  decomposition  may  be  suddenly  arrested;  indeed 
it  may  be  prevented  by  sprinkling  the  body  with  some 
chloride  of  soda  diluted  in  water.  For  this  jnirpose, 
a  bottle  of  chloride  should  be  mixed  wilh  twelve 
liters  or  bottles  of  waler;  a  linen  cloth  be  wet  in  this 
mixture,  and  laid  on  the  body,  sprinkled  occasionally 
wilh  the  liquid.  In  this  way  a  corpse  may  be  preserv- 
ed indefinitely  by  a  process,  which  will  be  made 
known  elsewhere. 

By  sprinkling  of  water  containing  a  fortieth  of  the 
chloride,  one  may  disinfect,  in  a  moment,  the  filthiest 
kennels,  sewers  and  drains,  vaults,  slaughter-houses, 
markets  for  meat  and  for  fish,  manufactories  for  glue 
and  for  cat-gut,  and  generally  all  places  that  are  in- 
fected with  animal  exhalations. 

Butcher's  stalls  should  be  sprinkled,  in  the  hot  sea- 
son, wilh  the  chlorated  water,  and  by  this  means; 
the  meat  will  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  unalter- 
ed. 

In  butteries,  especially  in  the  country,  where  it  is 
often  necessary  to  hay  provisions  for  a  week,  the  meat 
may  be  preserved,  if  care  is  taken  to  set  on  the  floor  a 
vessel  containing  some  of  the  chlorated  waler,  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  renew  daily. — If  the  meat  has 
become  fcetid,  a  simple  immersion  in  water  containing 
a  fortieth  of  the  chloride,  will  neutralize  the  smell, 
and,  after  being  washed  in  pure  water  it  may  be  cook- 
ed and  eaten  without  injury  to  the  health. 
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Baltimore,  Fridav,  July  1,  18J1. 

Horticulture. — We  publish  in  the  present  num- 
ber the  Report  of  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  subject  of  an  experimen- 
tal Garden  and  rural  Cemetery.  The  spirit  with 
which  that  society  pursues  the  object  of  its  associa- 
tion is  worthy  of  all  praise.  With  "an  experimental 
garden,  properly  conducted,  and  the  guidance  of  wise 
and  undivided  counsels,  the  society  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing extensively  useful  not  only  to  Massachusetts  but 
the  whole  union,  and  to  the  \\'orld  at  large.  In  this 
garden  every  new  vegetable  and  fruit  will  be  cultiva- 
ted, and  thence  distributed  over  the  state;  its  object  is 
"to  try  all  things,  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good."  Thus  its  advantages  may  be  easily 
foreseen.  Many  new  and  useful  things  will  be  ob- 
tained which  would  have  been  beyond  the  means  or 
the  reach  of  individuals;  and  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  importations  and  experiments  will  scarcely  be  felt. 
This  society  has  already  done  much  towards  improv- 
ing the  horticulture  of  the  United  States;  but  we  fore- 
see that  it  is  destined  to  do  much  more.  Though 
young  in  years,  it  has  already  taken  the  lead  in  adopt- 
ing efficient  measures  for  the  improvement  of  horti- 
culture. At  present  we  in  Maryland  can  only  evince 
our  hearty  good  will  towards  it  by  this  mode  of  com- 
mendation; but  we  hope  ere  long  to  be  able  to  go  for- 
ther,  and  while  we  approbate  its  spirit  in  words  to 
imitate  it  by  oui  works. 

There  is  no  part  of  America  so  favorable  fur  a  hor- 
ticultural society  as  Maryland;— especially  for  a  bo- 
tanic garden,  or  one  at  least  for  experiment.  A  piece 
of  ground  amply  suflicient  t"or  the  purpose  might  be 
obtained  at  a  trifling  cost  compared  wilh  the  price  of 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  We  have  also  impor- 
tant advantages  in  point  of  climate;  and,  indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  no  obstacle  to  the  complete  success 
of  such  an  establishment.  While  the  comparatively 
small  cities  of  Albany,  Troy,  and  Rochester,  have 
wisely  followed  the  example  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  in  establishing  horticultural  socie- 
ties, Ballimore  remains  in  the  back  ground!  Shall 
this  be  said  of  her  much  longer? 


Gooseberries.— Our  annual  present  of  fine  goose- 
berries from  Isaac  McKim,  Esq.  of  this  city  has  been 
received.     As  usual,  the  fruit  is  excellent,  measurinor 
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from  three  to  four  inclies  in  circumference,  and  ot 
exceedingly  ricli  flavor.  We  have  also  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  some  very  fine  gooseberries  m  several 
of  our  public  gardens,  as  a  stimulant  to  the  produc- 
tion of  which  we  have  no  doubt  the  successtul  e.\- 
ample  of  Mr.  McKim  has  largely  contributed.  At 
Samuel  Feast's  garden,  Frederick  road,  we  saw  seve- 
ral bushes,  the  fruit  of  which  would  measure  full  four 
inches.  In  its  present  improved  state,  the  gooseberry 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  any  fruit  of  the  garden,  and  is 
only  secondary  to  that  of  the  orchard  in  consequence 
of  its  very  brief  season. 

The  Beaver  (Pa.)  Argus  says— '-From  all  that  we 
can  learn  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  la- 
bors of  the  farmer  will  be  repaid  by  a  rich  harvest 
this  season.  All  kinds  of  grain  look  extremely  well; 
and  will  produce  a  larger  crop  .than  has  been  for  some 
years." 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool  Corn  Exchange— Jlfai/  24. 
Our  supplies  of  Grain  this  week  have  only  been  to 
a  moderate  extent,  and  as  the  dealers  are  generally 
low  in  stock,  the  rise  in  the  duty  to  lOsSd  per  quarter, 
with  the  probability  of  a  further  increase  next  week, 
has  caused  more  life  in  the'  trade  than  we  have  had 
for  several  of  the  preceding  weeks,  and  fine  Wheat, 
of  which  the  quantity  in  market  is  small,  has  obtained 
an  advance  of  3d  per  bushel.  In  the  lower  quality 
there  has  also  been  more  doing,  some  quantity  of  in- 
ferior Irish  having  been  taken  on  speculation  at  about 
7s  per  "0  lbs.  American  Flour  still  continues  the 
leading  article  in  the  trade;  we  have  had  a  steady  de- 
mand for  it  from  the  dealers  during  the  week;  some 
parcels  have  also  been  bought  on  speculation,  and  an 
advance  of  full  Is  per  bbl.  has  been  realized.  There 
is  very  little  demand  for  Indian  Corn  at  present,  and 
the  stock  of  this  article  is  fast  accumulating.  The 
attendance  of  tins  day's  market,  both  for  our  own  and 
distant  millers,  was  rather  numerous,  and  there  was  a 
pretty  extensive  demand  for  consumption  of  Wheat 
and  barrel  Flour,  and  the  advance  slated  above  was 
fully  supported. 

May  25. 
There  is  no  material  change  in  the  price  of  grain 
from  yesterday's  maiket. 

London  Corn  Exchange,  Monday,  May  23. 
The  larire  quantity  of  foreign  Wheat  remaining  for 
sale  keeps  the  trade  dull,  but  fine  parcels  of  both 
English  and  Foreign  have  maintained  last  quotations, 
for  other  descriptions  Is  to  2s  per  quarter  reduction 
has  been  taken  to  eff'ect  sales.  Upon  the  whole  there 
is  not  so  much  Foreign  Wheat  shown  as  there  was 
three  weeks  ago.  The  weather  continues  fine  and 
dry,  but  the  nights  are  cool. 

Liverpool,  May  27. 
Since  the  23d   we  have  had  no  arrivals  from  your 
quarter,  and  only  a  few  from  Charleston  and  N.  Orleans 
with  cotton.     Notwithstanding  the  arrivals  of  thisar- 
ticle  arc  kept  on  such  a  moderate   scale  by   the  long 
continuance  of  adverse  winds,  yet  our  market  feels 
heavy   and  languid,  and   prices  of  American   Cotton 
can  scarcely  said  to  be  maintained.     For  the  most  part 
of  this  week  the  amount  of  business  done  has  been 
very   limited;  yesterday,  however.  3000  bags  were 
sold,  chiefly   Rrazil,  1000  of  which   were  taken  for 
export.     Our  Grain   markets  are   firm,  but  prices  do 
not  mend  much,  and  the  business  doing  in  Flour  at 
present  is  in  a  retail  way   merely.     Western   Canal 
35s  Cd  a  36s;  Howard  st.  35s  a  35s  Cd ;  a  cargo  of  Phi- 
lad,  arrived  three  days  ago,  for  which  3-ls  was  offer- 
ed, 3l3  6d  would   be  taken.     AVe  had  a  confidential 
communication  from  I^ondon  last  night,  that  the  duty 
to-morrow   will  bo  13s  8d;  the  week's  average  being 
only  G8s  5d.     It  is  but  too  probable  that  the  duty  will 
be  16s  8d  ere  long.     The  weather  still  continues  very 
fine.  Cropper,  Benson  &,  Co. 


London,  May  21. 

It  becomes  very  difficult  to  sell  Flour,  and  it  cannot 
be  quoted  higher  than  33  a  36s  as  in  quality  duty  paid. 
But  we  look  for  an  improvement  shortly,  as  the  arri- 
ved is  only  sufficient  for  a  week  or  two.  Rice  will 
not  answer  now. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Market,  May  26. 

The  sales  of  the  week  are  17000  bags,  the  prices  of 
common  American  Cotton  hare  declined  1-Sd  per  lb. 
in  the  others  there  is  no  alteration. 

Newrt,  May  19. 

Oatmeal  14s  lOd  to  15s  6d  per  112  lbs.  W.  Wheat 
00s  Od  per  brl.;  Red  Wheat  do;  Barley,  new,  7s  to 
7s  6d  per  brl;  Flour,  1st,  22s;  2d,  21s;  3d,  20s;  4th, 
7s  per  do;  Oats  Is  to  Is  Hd. 

Prices  Cun-ent  in  JVew  Fork,  June  25. 
Beesuax,  yellow   22  a  23.  Co((on.  ISew  Orleans  .10 
a  .12;    Upland,  .8  a  .lOJ;    .Mabama,  .8   a  12.  Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp, yd.  18a  20;  Flax  12ia  16;  f/ai, Ame- 
rican, 7  a  8. Flaxseed, 1  bush,  clean  . a. 

Flour,  N.   York,   bbl.  4. 15  a  4.87;   Canal,  5.00  a  5.50; 

Bait.  Hwd. St.  5.12  a  5.25;  Rh'd.  city  mills a 

country,  4.50  a  4.62;  .^lexand'a,  4.50  a  4.75;  Freder- 
icksburg 4.37  a  4.50;  Petersg.  4.43  a  4.50;  Rye  Flour, 
.1.50  a  3. 75;  Indian  Meal, per  bbl.  3.60  a 3.62;   perhhd. 

17.50  a  17.75;     Groin,  Wheat,  North,  1.00  a ;  Vir. 

90  a  1. 00;  Rye,  North,  70  a  72;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  66  a 
63;  Barley,— a—;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .33  a  .37; 
Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.50  a  0.25;  prime  5.75  a  6.25; 
cargo  4.621  a  5.00;  Lard, 9a. 10^;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 
14.50  a  15.25;  prime  10.50  a  11.50. 


baIjTIMOhi:  prices  currz:mt. 


J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
J\o.  36,  IVest  Pratt  Street, 

OFFERS,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Hay  and  Manure 
FORKS,  and  Scythe  SNEADS.— .^Iso  for  sale.  Grain 
CRADLES,  and  Cradle  SCYTHES,  Grass  SCYTHE, 
English  and  American,  with  and  without  Sneads, 
Wheat  FANS.  Scythe  STONES,  &c.  &c.  Together 
with  his  usual  assortment  of  PLOUGHS,  and  other 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  Garden  Seeds,  &c. 

Afresh  supply  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  just  received 
from  the  Messrs.  Landreth's. 

June  3. 

WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  REED, 
Commission   Merchant,  JVo.   195  Baltimore    street. 

Devotes  particular  attention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  wool,  (if  offered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman  StCo.  Baltimore. 

CASH  FOR  WOOL. 

The  subscriber  is  in  this  market  as  a  purchaser  of 
wool  for  eastern  manufacturers,  and  will  pay  cash 
and  fair  market  prices  for  every  description  of  Ame- 
rican wool.  RICH'D  MESSITER, 

No.  5  Light  street  wharf,  up  stairs. 

May  20.  2  m. 


B.4LTIM0RE    Market. Flour     continues     without 

change  and  dull,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
wheat.  Indeed  at  this  season  there  is  generally  very 
liUle  doing  in  bread  sluifs.  Corn  has  declined;  a  lot  of 
while  having  been  sold  yesterday  at  60  cents.  Yellow 
corn  was  sold  yesterday  at  61  cents.  Rye  has  also 
declined  a  trifle,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  quotation. 
Beef  on  the  hoof  has  become  plenty  and  a  material  de- 
cline has  taken  place.  The  market  is  now  supplied 
with  first  rate  beef,  and  at  comparatively  low  prices, 
§6.50  being  the  highest  price  ottered  yesterday  by  the 
victuallers. 

Tobacco. — Seconds, as  in  quality, 3. OOaS. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  conjmon,  3.50  a 
4.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars, 6. 00  a  10.00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00.— Virginia,  4.00  a  5.00.— Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Keiilucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  1'he  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  678  hhds.  Md.;  72  hhds. 
Ohio;  2  hhds.  Kentucky;  and  3  hhd.  Pennsylvania; — 
total  755  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family,  $6  00  a  6.50 — 
super.  Howard-st.  4.75  a  4.87^;  city  mills,  fresh,  S.OO 

Susq.  4.50  a ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.25;  tiBAiK,  Md. 

red  wheat,  90al.00;  white  do.  1.05  a  1.15, Susq.  1.05a 

1.09-CoRN,  white,  60o yellow  61  a  —  Rye,  65  a  67. 

Oats,  .33  a  34.  Beans,  75  o  SO--Peas,  65  n  70— Clover- 
seed a TiMOTHT,2.00  (I  2.50— OrchaUd  Grass 

a Tall  .Meadow  Oat  Grass  2. 75— Herd's,  50o 

75 — Lucerne  30  n  374  lb. Barlet, Flaxseed 

a Cotton,  Va.  9  o  9i — Louisiana  10;J  a  II^ 

— Alab.9ia.II — Tenn..9(>.  I'o N.Car..9  a  .9i 

Upland  8  a  9i— Whiskey,  hhds  lat  p. —  n  35 — ;  in  bbis 

36^0  37 Wool,  JVashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  47 

o  51;  American  Full  Blood,  45  o  52;  three  quarters  do. 
53  a  58;  half  do.  65  a  75;  quarter  and  common  do.  14 
a  15.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  36  a  40; 
American  Full  Blood,  3J  a  40;  three  quarters  do.  37  a 

45;  half  do.  33  nr  35;  quarter  and  common,  SO  a  33 

Hemp  Russia  ton,  $255  a  — ;  Country,  dew- rot  ted,  64 
a  7^0.  lb.  water-rotted,  7 i  a  8c. -Feathers,  S3  a Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  3.75  n  — ,  ground,  1 .37i  a —  bbl. — 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  30.00;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
72.50  a  80.00.- Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.50  a  6.50— 
Oak   wood,   2.25  a  2.50— Hickory,  4.25   a  4.50— Pine 

1.75  a  2.00. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Prize  Essays  presented  to  the  Manchester  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  28th  Septem- 
ber, 1830,  No.  II;  An  Essay  on  Cattle,  by  John 
Wright,  Esq.  of  Chesterfield;  from  the  British  Far- 
mer's Magazine  for  May,  I  S3 1 — On  the  Value  of  R. 
K.  Meade's  Improved  Short-horned  Cattle — On  the 
Management  and  Cure  of  Cattle  Swollen  or  Hoven — 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety at  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Institution,  on  Saturday,  the  18th  cf  June,  ISSl, 
in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  an  Experimental 
Garden  and  Rural  Cemetery — Inoculation  or  Budding 
—Chloride  of  Soda — Editorial— Foreign  Markets. 
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AGRXCUIiTURE. 


[The  following  excellent  article  on  bone  manure^  is 

an  abstract  of  the  repurt  of  the  Doiieaster  Acrricul- 
tural  tSociety  of  ETiylaiul.  It  has  been  piililely  fur- 
nished for  publication  in  the  Farmer,  by  tlie  gentle- 
man who  received  it  from  England.  Whether  or  not 
it  has  been  published  in  its  present  shajie  in  England, 
we  are  not  informed.  The  reader  is  also  referred  to 
page  35-4,  volume  11,  of  the  American  Farmer,  for 
further  iiilbrmation  on  this  subject.] 

BONE  MANURE. 

The  efficacy  of  bone  on  tillage,  respecting  which 
some  contrariety  of  opinion  still  e.\ists  in  different  pans 
of  the  country,  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
judicious  course  pursued  by  the  Doncaster  Agricultu- 
ral Association.  A  committee  of  that  body  was  ap- 
pointed in  18'28,  to  make  inquiries  and  report  the  re- 
sult of  them,  on  (he  use  and  advantages  of  bones,  as  a 
manure.  And  the  method  they  adopted,  as  described 
in  the  report  of  the  committee,  recently  published, 
may  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  investigation.  They 
prepared  a  list  of  queries,  embracing  every  point  on 
which  the  inquiry  depended,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  farmers  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  country 
over  which  the  inquiry  was  to  run,  which  was  laid 
out  into  districts,  apportioned  among  the  ditlerent 
■members  of  the  committee,  who  undertook  to  distri- 
bute the  queries  and  procure  returns,  and  who  were 
-empowered  to  extend  them  as  much  further  as  they 
pleased.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Lord  All- 
thorp,  Mr.  Duncomb,  one  of  the  members  of  the  coun- 
ty, Mr.  Wood,  M.  P.  for  Grimsby,  and  about  ten 
other  gentlemen;  some  of  whom,  as  practical  men, 
communicated  their  own  replies  to  the  queries,  and 
thus  was  collected,  what  the  committee  characterise 
as  "a  valuable  body  of  experimental  evidence." 

The  report,  which  is  extremely  well  drawn  up, 
simple,  perspicuous  and  methodical,  is  a  condensation 
of  the  several  facta,  opinions  and  suggestions,  furnish- 
ed by  the  correspondents  of  the  committee,  from 
whence  principles  are  deduced,  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  The  fundamental  maxim  of  the  committee 
is,  that  "esperience  is  the  only  guide,  and  theory  and 
opinion  useless."  Nearly  all  the  farmers  are  decided- 
ly in  favor  of  this  species  of  manure,  and  although 
there  is  occasionally  some  apparent  conflict  of  opinion 
amongst  them  on  subordinate  jjoiuts,  this  discrepance  is 
■skilfully  and  in  almost  every  ease,  convincingly  trac 
ed  to  peculiarities,  which  do  not  at  all  affect  the  ge- 
neral principle,  or  impair  the  result  at  which  the  com- 
Tuittee  has  arrived. 

The  degree  of  utility  to  be  derived  from  this  kind 
of  manure,  depends  upon  the  different  soils  which  vary 
not  only  in  character,  but  on  other  particulars,  such  as 
moisture  and  quality,  and  upon  its  mode  of  applica- 
tion, as  the  particular  stage  of  cropping  it  applies  to, 
at  what  period  of  the  year,  and  again  whether  raw,  or 
after  a  process  of  manufacture,  in  what  quantity  and 
■what  size,  and  whether  broadcast  or  drilled.  A  long 
continuance  of  experiments,  under  the  eye  of  judicious 
observers,  can  alone  afford  a  safe  ground  of  conclusion, 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  boning,  and  as  to  the  proper  me- 
thods, and  "where  a  course  of  practice  so  long  estab- 
lished as  the  use  of  bones,  has  furnished  such  an 
amount  of  experiments,  all  doubt"  says  the  report, 
"may  be  at  once  discarded." 

The  returns,  with  only  two  exceptions,  concur  in 
stating  the  manufeto  be  highly  valuable,  and  on  light 
dry  soils,  superior  to  farm  yard  dung  and  all  other  ma- 
nures. Upon  very  thin  sand  land,  its  value  is  not  to 
be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  found  to  benefit  the  par- 
ticular crop  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  extends  through 
the  whole  course  oi  crops,  and  even  in  the  succeeding 
courses,  its  effects  are  visible  in  the  improved  quality 
of  the  land,  and  the  efficiency  of  a  smaller  quantity 
than  would  a,t  first  have  insured  a  crop.  On  dry  lime 
stone-,   the    results  are    equally    favorable — on  light 
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loams  it  is  preferable  to  the  ordinary  dressing  of  farm 
yard  dung — in  the  heavy  loams  and  clays  the  experi- 
ments are  unfavorable.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  necessary 
qualification  in  a  soil  for  bones,  that  it  should  be  dry. 
And  the  committee  on  this  principle,  consider  that  the 
clay  soils  are  too  moist  to  receive  any  considerable  be- 
nefit from  bone  tillage.  Upon  peat  soils,  previously, 
laid  dry,  the  advantages  of  bone  manure  are  reported 
to  be  very  striking;  two  unfavorable  results  corrobo- 
rate the  soundness  of  the  principle  just  mentioned;  the 
peat  was  moist.  The  effect  of  the  manure  on  gravels 
is  differently  stated  in  different  reports,  but  the  same 
principle  accounts  for  this  conflict  of  opinion — a  gra- 
velly soil  may  embrace  every  variety  of  texture  and 
quality,  from  the  light  dry  sand,  to  the  water-logged 
yellow  clay,  preserving  in  each  the  necessary  admix- 
ture of  stones  and  grit. 

Striking  testimony  is  furnished  as  to  the  durability 
of  this  manure,  oi.e  farmer  says,  "on  a  field,  part  of 
which  was  boned  40  years  ago,  the  crops  were  visi- 
bly better  in  that  part  for  15  or  16  succeeding  years 
than  the  remaining  part,  although  the  land  was  all 
the  same  quality,  and  the  part  not  boned  was  manur- 
ed with  farm  yard  <lung."  Another  says,  "about 
three  acres  of  light  sandy  land  was  boned  with  150 
bushels  per  acre  by  mistake, and  although  it  was  as 
far  back  as  1814,  the  land  has  never  forgotten  it,  but 
is  nearly  half  as  good  again,  as  the  other  part  farmed 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  with  the  exception  of  one 
dressing  of  bones."  A  convincing  proof  of  the 
utility  of  this  kind  of  tillage  may  be  deduced  from 
the  fact,  that  there  is  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
bones.  "In  no  one  return,"  observe  the  committee, 
"in  answer  to  the  query  in  our  circular,  do  yon  con- 
tinue to  use  them?  has  the  answer  been  in  the  nega- 
tive; the  impression  which  is  prevalent  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood that  he  is  not  accounted  a  good  farmer,  who 
dues  not  use  them,  is  echoed  from  llie  Wolds  of  Lin- 
colnshire." 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  report,  consists  of 
the  practical  details  derived  from  the  experiments  of 
l\\e  farmers,  who  have  used  bones,  regarding  the  time 
and  manner  of  their  application,  upon  which  point 
some  variety  of  opinion  prevails,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed amongst  the  committee's  correspondents. 

Like  other  kinds  of  manure,  the  proper  effect  of 
bones  on  the  soil,  depends  upon  their  undergoing  a 
certain  degree  of  fermentation,  this  principle  was  dis- 
covered by  some  experiments  of  Mr.  Hornc.astle,of 
Hodsack,  who  found  that  boiled  and  stewed  bones 
were  preferable  to  raw.  The  committee  observe 
the  principles  thus  developed,  naturally  leads  us  to 
another  ot  great  importance,  which  has  been  elicited 
b^  the  practice  of  intelligent  farmers,  and  like  all 
principles  developed  by  practice,  the  most  certain  and 
satisfactory  from  its  having  proceeded  from  no  theory 
previously  formed;  it  is  the  accurate  observation  of 
facts  which  leads  to  every  practical  improvement, 
and  a  classification  of  the  facts  proves  the  only  and 
safe  principle  which  pervades  them. 

The  principle  is  the  superiority  of  a  compost  of 
bones  and  manure,  or  other  substances,  over  bones 
used  singly,  the  effects  of  such  a  compost  are  stated, 
by  some  of  our  correspondents,  who  present  them  as 
their  own  individual  conclusions,  and  a  course  into 
which  th«y  have  been  individually  led  by  experience, 
without  having  had,  as  far  as  appears,  any  communi- 
cation with  eacii  other.  Such  a  coincidence,  is  too 
regular  and  marked  to  allow  us  to  attribute  it  to  any 
accidental  circumstance,  and  the  force  of  the  concur- 
rent testimony  is  so  great  as  to  leave  no  reasonable 
place  for  doubt. 

The  results  of  tiie  inquiries  proposed  by  the  oom- 
mitlee  are  shown  in  the  following  sumnxary  -of  their 
deductions  from  the  details  collected. 

It  appears  tl-.at  on  dry  lands,  limestone,  chalk, 
light  loams,  and  peat,  bones  are  a  very  highly  valua- 
ble manure,  they  may  be  laid  on  grass  with  good  ef- 
fect, and  on  arable  lands  they  may  be  laid  on  fallow 
for  turnips,  or  used  ibr  anj  of  tdie  subsequent  crops. 


That  the  best  method  of  using  them  when  broad 
cast,  is  previously  to  make  them  up  with  earth,  dung, 
or  other  manure,  and  let  them  lie  to  ferment. 

That  if  used  alone,  they  may  be  drilled  with  the 
seed,  or  thrown  broadcast. 

That  bones  which  have  undergone  the  process  of 
fermentation  are  decidedly  superior  to  those  which 
have  not  done  sci.  That  the  quantity  should  be  about 
25  bushels  of  dust,  or  40  bushels  of  large,  increasing 
the  quantity  If  the  land  be  iinpcjverisbed,  that  upon 
clays  and  heavy  loams  it  does  not  yet  appear  that 
bones  will  answer. 

[■J>  Mr.  Jonathan  W.  Cragg,  of  Raltimore,  has 
built  a  steam  engine,  and  will  immediately  erect  a 
mill  for  grinding  bones,  if  sufficient  encouragement 
be  given.  He  is  willing  to  engage  bone  dust  at 
tvfenty  cents  a  bushel,  and  will  proceed  in  the  busi- 
ness as  soon  as  five  thousand  bushels  shall  be  en- 
gaged. He  will  be  able  to  deliver  the  bone  dust  by 
the  15th  Se|)tember,  if  immediately  ordered.  This 
is  an  opportunity  for  farmers  to  supply  themselves 
with  a  valuable  manure,  which  we  hope  will  not  le 
neglected.  Orders  may  be  sent  direct  to  !Mr.  Cragg, 
or  to  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer,  who  will  take  plea- 
sure in  attending  to  them.] 


(From   the   Edinburgh    Quarterly  Journal  of  .Agricul- 
ture, No.  10,  for  1831.) 

DALE'S  NEW  HYBRID  TURNIP, 

BY  MR.  CHARLES  LAWSON. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  turnip  in  cultiva- 
tion, which  are  more  or  less  held  in  esteem,  accord- 
ing to  their  supposed  qualities,  the  nature  of  the  soi-1 
in  which  they  are  to  be  grown,  and  other  circum- 
stances; but  those  in  most  general  use  are,  the  White 
Globe,  the  Red-Top  Yellow  Bullock,  the  Green-Top 
Yellow  Bullock,  and  the  Swedish  or  Ruta  Baga. 
The  '^'Vhite  Globe  grows' to  the  largest  size,  arrives 
sopnest  at  maturity ,  and  decays  earliest  in  the  sea- 
son; the  Yellows  are  intermediate  between  the  Globe 
and  the  Swedish  in  their  properties;  and  the  Swe- 
dish is  smallest  in  size,  is  latest  in  arriving  at  matu- 
rity, and  often  does  not  decay,  till,  in  the  advanced 
state  of  the  following  spring,  the  plant  loses  its  nu- 
tritive properties  by  pushing  out  a  flower-stem;  hence 
the  Swedish  is  well  adapted  and  chiefly  employed  for 
^ring  feeding.  The  Swedish  turnip  possesses  the 
greatest  nutritive  powers,  and  the  largest  of  this  va- 
riety yields  more  nourishment  in  proportion  than  the 
middle-sized  ones;  while  the  Globe,  which  attains 
the  greatest  bulk,  contains  the  least  nutritive  matter, 
and  the  larger  kinds  proportionally  than  the  middling 
sized  ones  of  the  same  variety. 

New  varieties  or  hybrids  of  turnips  are  obtained 
by  cross  impregnation.  Thus,  when  two  varieties 
are  planted  alternately  or  pfoiniscuowsly  in  a  plot  of 
ground,  when  they  come  into  flower,  the  pollen  is 
wafted  by  the  wind  indiscriminately  over  the  whole, 
or  carried  fK)m  one  plant  to  another  by  insects,  when 
they  are  in  quest  of  the  sweets  of  the  nectary,  and 
applied  to  the  stigmata.  But  though  the  means  of 
producing  new  varieties  are  simple  and  easily  accom- 
plished, little  improvement  in  this  respect  has  been 
made  in  the  varieties  now  generally  used  in  field 
culture. 

In  all  cases  ef  turnip  seeds  going  through  ray 
hands  in  the  course  of  a  season,  I  keep  specimens, 
which  are  sown  at  the  proper  period  in  drills  in  my 
nursery.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  progress  of  the  plants  and  the  development  of 
their  roots -during  the  season;  it  also  enables  me  to 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  different  stocks  of 
seeds,  and  to  judge  of  the  superiority  of  one  variety 
over  another. 

Two  years  ago  my  attention  was  particularly  at- 
tracted to  the  produce  of  the  sample  of  a  hybrid  or 
doubly-impregnated  sort,  the  seed  of  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Robert  Dale,  a  very  intelligent  far- 
mer at  Libberton  West  Mains,  neax  Edinburgh.     It 
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attracted  iny  attention,  first,  on  account  of  its  early 
growth  and  maturation;  secondly,  its  fine  shape; 
thirdly  by  the  great  size  to  which  it  attained,  in  com- 
parison with  any  sort  under  similar  treatment;  and, 
lastly,  by  its  standing  the  winter  equally  well  with 
any  other  turnip  except  the  Swedish. 

And  conceiving  that  the  great  desideratum  in  the 
selection  ol"  a  proper  variety  of  the  turnip,  is  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  possible  weight  on  a  given  space  and 
at  a  given  expense  of  manure,  this  variety  seems  to 
be  more  adapted  to  this  end  than  any  other  sort  hith- 
erto introduced. 

The  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Dale, 
was  the  following:  in  the  year  182ii  or  1823,  he  got  a 
few  ounces  of  seed  of  a  new  hybrid  turnip  from  James 
Shirert",  Esq.  of  Bastleridge  in  Berwickshire.  This, 
Mr.  Dale  sowed,  and  he  found  the  produce  to  resem- 
ble the  Swedish  in  shape,  but  it  had  too  few  of  the 
superior  properties  of  that  variety.  He,  therefore, 
picked  out  such  as  had  most  of  the  yellow  appear- 
ance, and  planted  them  along  with  some  of  the  best 
Swedish  which  ho  could  find.  This  he  continued 
doing  for  four  successive  years;  and,  since  that  pe- 
liodj'^he  has  selected  the  best  roots  of  the  double  im- 
pregnated kind  which  he  could  find  for  raising  seed, 
till°they  have  attained  the  quality  which  they  now 
possess. 

The  manner  in  which  this  variety  has  been  ob- 
tained is  not  according  to  the  nice  rules  which  horti- 
culturists would  adopt,  because,  the  hybrids  were  al- 
ways planted  along  with  the  Swedish  for  prwlucing 
seed,  and  the  seed  collected  promiscuously,  that  part 
of  the  seed  which  was  produced  from  the  Swedish 
would  be  much  more  nearly  allied  to  that  variety 
than  the  seed  of  the  hybrids.  But  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  instances  of  improving  plants,  the  point 
is  often  attained  more  from  accidenlal  causes  than 
from  the  adoption  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  scientific 
cultivators.  And,  although  all  the  hybrids  may  not 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  primitive  root,  the 
circumstance  of  the  raising  the  seed  being  now  per- 
formed solely  by  the  hybrids  themselves,  without  the 
assistance  as  formerly,  of  the  Swedish,  will  always 
have  the  tendency  to  assist  in  modil'ying  and  correct- 
ing any  irregularity  that  may  exist.  Indeed,  judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  present  stock,  there  is 
nothing  which  indicates  any  important  consequences 
to  this"  irregularity  in  the  manner  of  obtaining  tlTe 
hybrids. 

The  following  comparison  will  show  in  what  re- 
spect this  hybrid  is  superior  or  differs  from  the  tur- 
nips at  present  in  cultivation: — 

For  Early  Use, — White  Globe,  White  Tankard, 
Pomeranian  Globe,  Hungarian  Globe.  The  hybrid 
is  equal  in  size  to  any  of  these,  is  closer  in  the  tex- 
ture, and  is  as  early. 

To  succeed  the  above'— Red  Norfolk,  Greon  Nor- 
folk, White  Norfolk,  Green  Globe,  Red  Tankard, 
Yellow  Globe,  Bullock's  Heart.  The  hybrid  is  su- 
perior in  size,  in  texture,  and  in  shape,  to  all  of  these. 
To  follow  these, —  Purple-top  Yellow  Bullock, 
Green-top  Yellow  Bullock,  Tankard  Yellow.  The 
hybrid  is  superior  in  size,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
tried,  it  stands  the  winter  as  well. 

For  late  vse, — Purple- top  Swedish,  Green-top  Swe- 
dish. The  hybrid  is  superior  in  size,  but  shoots  to 
flower  earlier  in  spring,  and  is  not  so  hardy. 

This  hybrid,  or  douhly-iinprtgnated  turnip,  there- 
fore, appears  to  ])ossess  properties  in  general  superior 
to  those  varieties  which  have  been  enumerated  above. 
It  is  equal  to,  or  surpasses  the  yellow  and  the  other 
sorts  above  it,  and  is  only  excelled  by  the  Swedish, 
in  the  latter  being  more  hardy,  and  later  in  spring  in 
running  to  a  flower-stem.  It  is  now  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Dale's  Turnip,  or  Dale's  hybrid. 
♦  The   facts  which   I   have  stated   will,  1   trust,  be 

considered  in  this  respect  interesting,  that  they  show 
an  easy  method  by  which  intelligent  agriculturists 
may  increase  or  improTe  tho  varieties  of  the  plants 
which  they  cultivats. 


Seeds  of  the  above  turnip  have  been  furnished  to 
Messrs.  G.  Thorburn  and  Sons,  No.  67  Liberty-st. 
New  York,  by  Adam  Ferguson,  Esq.  of  Scotland, 
who  is  now  travelling  in  the  United  States  with  a 
view  to  obtain  information  on  the  state  of  our  agri- 
culture and  horticulture. 


"VVEVIL,  &c. 
Mr.  Smith:  Scotland  J^tck,  June  21,  1831. 

I  have  seen  in  the  Farmer,  a  number  of  communi- 
cations about  the  wevil;  as  I  differ  with  them  all,  I 
have  often  thought  of  giving  you  my  opinion  on  its 
origin;  but  being  advanced  in  years,  and  not  much  in 
the  habit  of  writing,  only  when  compelled  by  busi- 
ness, 1  have  put  it  off,  promising  myself  at  some  fu- 
ture day  to  make  the  communication;  fearing  1  may 
still  neglect  it,  I  will  give  you  one  reason  why  I  dif- 
fer with  all  the  writers  that  I  have  seen  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  all  say  the  egg  is  deposited  by  some  in- 
sect in  each  grain  while  in  a  soft  state,  if  this  is  true, 
1  should  like  to  know  how  the  insect  makes  its  way 
through  the  husks  or  shuck  of  corn  when  it  is  5  or  6 
double,  in  such  manner  as  to  lay  them  in  each  grain? 
I  think  all  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  impossible; 
then  how  does  the  egg  get  in  each  grain?  it  must  be 
the  naturaJ  production  of  the  grain,  or  some  insect 
deposits  something  on  the  bloom  or  tassel,  and  it  is 
scattered  through  the  pollen  to  each  grain,  for  each 
grain  has  its  silk.  Get  any  of  your  friends  to  gather 
an  ear  of  corn  this  fall,  with  all  its  husk  on,  put  it 
in  some  place  where  no  insect  can  get  to  it  until  next 
spring;  then  take  the  husk  ofi'  and  suspend  it  with 
any  covering  that  will  let  air,  moisture,  and  heat  get 
to  it;  I  will  warrant  the  wevil  will  hatch  and 
come  out.  These  hints  if  attended  to  by  some  of 
your  numerous  and  well  informed  readers,  will  enable 
some  of  them  to  do  more  justice  to  the  subject  than  I 
can  myself. 

Governor  Branch,  late  secretary  of  the  navy,  was 
so  good  as  to  send  me  two  boxes  of  the  sugar  cane 
that  he  had  procured  from  Malaga;  I  am  fearful  it  ar- 
rived too  late  to  make  a  fair  experiment;  I  planted  it 
on  the  bank  of  the  Roanoke  river  the  28th  May;  it 
came  up  tolerably  well;  some  of  it  is  now  nearly  two 
feet  high.  In  the  fall  I  will  let  you  know  how  it  has 
succeeded.  VVm.  R.  Smith,  Senr. 


however,  the  disciples  of  the  doctrine  have  spirited- 
ly abridged  it,  by  discarding  all  these  intermediate 
stages  of  transmutation,  as  mere  surplusage!  They 
insist,  that  the  change  from  wheat  to  broinus,  \3 
effected  directly  and  at  once.  So  prevalent  was 
this  strange  conceit  prior  to  the  time  of  I.innieus,  that 
a  serious  essay  was  written  under  the  auspices  of 
that  great  man,  and  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Amctnitates  Academiccc,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  exploding  the  absurdity.  At  the  present  day,  the 
prejudice  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  illite- 
rate and  blindly  credulous,  who  are  exceedingly 
prone  to  adopt  opinions  in  such  matters  without  due 
examination, — and  to  maintain  them  with  an  obsti- 
nacy admirably  proportioned  to  the  lack  of  rational 
evidence." 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
On  Chess  or  CHE.iT,  in  answer  to  C.  F. 
At  present,  I  have  only  time  to  make  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Fi.orui.a  Cestrica,  written 
by  Dr.  Wiltinm  Darlington. — formerly  member  of 
Congress,  Canal  Commissioner  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, &c. — an  eminent  botanist,  who,  for  nearly 
3U  years,  has  included  amongst  his  studies,  the 
plants  of  our  country;  and  whose  opportunities  and 
researches  entitle  his  opinions  on  these  subjects,  to 
great  respect.  D.  T. 

"This  J'orcign  grass  is  an  unwelcome  intruder 
among  onr  winter  grain.  Some  few  of  our  tanners 
still  entertain  the  old,  ahturd  notion,  brought  hither 
by  our  ancestors,  concerning  the  transjhrtaatinn  of 
plants;  and  contend  that  this  grass  is  in  reality,  no- 
thing but  corrupt  or  degenerate  wheat — the  change 
being  ofi'cctcd,  as  they  allege,  by  unfavourable  sea- 
sons, or  soils;  excessive  portions  ol'certain  inanures; 
or  being  closely  eaten  down  by  cattle;  and  other  ac- 
cidental causes.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  in 
the  history  of  this  vulgar  error,  thut  in  former  times, 
the  benighted  peasantry  of  Europe,  imagined  wheat 
was  converted  into  cheat,  in  jioor  soils,  by  regular 
gradations:  that  the  frst  change  was  into  ri/c,  then 
from  rvc  to  barleij,  from  barley  to  lolium,  and  from 
lohunrto  bromus,  or  cheat.  They  even  thought  it 
descended  one  step  lower,  by  passing  from  bromus 
to  arena  or  oats!  It  was  also  supposed,  that  by  the 
agency  of  a  fertile  soil,  it  could  be  brought  gradual- 
i  ly  back  again  to  its  pristine  state.     In  this  coiintry, 


GREEN  MANURE,  &c. 

Wilmington,  Del.  June  24. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  more  beautiful  coun- 
try, or  one  of  which,  of  late  years,  exhibits  more 
visible  signs  of  substantial,  as  well   as  ornamental 
improvement,  than  that  district, lying  about  three  or 
four  miles  from  our  borough,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Brandywine  Springs,  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Oak  Hill.    Nature  has  kindly  bestowed  upon  this 
tract  of  country  all  her  gentler  beauties:  an  undu- 
lated surface,  pleasantly  diversified  by  hill  and  dale, 
upland   and  meadow,  and   finely  watered  with  pure 
and  copious  streams,  running  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion.    The  farms  in  the  vicinity  generally  show-  the 
influence  of  a  laudable  spirit  of  enterprise,  judicious 
industry  and  taste — substantial   barns,  good   crops, 
clean  tillage,  constantly  meet  the  eye — and  the  scene 
is  agreeably  enlivened   by  numerous  enclosures  of 
neatly  trimmed  hedges  of  Virginia  and  New  Castle 
thorn.  The  establishment  of  the  Brandywhie  Springs 
has  rendered  this  part  of  the  country  more  familiar 
to  our  citizens  than  formerly; — the  excellence  of  tlie 
roads  and  the  attractions  of  an  improving  country 
make  it  one  of  the  pleasantest  rides  in  our  vicinity. 
We  were  much  gratified  by  a  visit,  on  Tuesday  last, 
to  Woodside  farm,  the  residence  of  Samuel  jCanby, 
Jr.  situated  in  this  neighbourhood,  between   three 
and  four  miles  from  this  borough.     AVe  spent  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  ill  walking  over  the  farm  and  looking  at 
the  arrangements.  The  farm  is  between  ISO  and  lOO 
acres,  and,  under  its  present  course  of  improvement, 
promises,  in  a  short  time,  to  be  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive, as  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  in  our 
state.     The  extensive  farm  yard  struck  us  as  a  mo- 
del of  utility  and  convenience — the  capacity  and  ge- 
neral arrangement  of  the  out-buildings,  including  tlie 
barn   and  sheds — the  mode  of  dividing  the  horses 
and  cattle'into  different  yards,  each  of  which  is  sup- 
plied with  water  by  a  horsT  power,  which  is  also  ap- 
plied to  getting  out  the  grain,  wheat,  corn,  &c. — al- 
together constitutes  the  m  ^st  complete  farm  yard 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  well  deserving  tlio 
inspection  of  farmers  in  this  age  of  agriculturaj  im- 
i)roveinont.     Mr.  Canby  has  directed  his  attention 
particularly  to  the  rcaringofn  dairy  stock,  for  which 
the   character  of  his  farm,  which  is  finely  watered 
and   has  abundant   moadow  land,  furnishes  peculiar 
facilities.     His   stock   is  already  considerable,  and 
nmonc  them  wo  saw  some  remarkable  fine  animals, 
of  the  Teeswatcr,  or   short  horn    Durham  breo<l. 
Albeit,  unskilled  in  flocks  and   herds,  we  could  not 
fail  to  notice  and  admire  the  features  whicli  distin- 
Tuish   this   foreign  species  of  the  milky  tribe  from 
our  native  stocks — the  small  head  and  neck,  short 
horns,  fine  outlines  and   magnificent   udders,  from 
whose  bountiful  source  so  many  of  our  comforts  and 
luxuries  flow.     In  the  course  of  our  walk,  Mr.  Can- 
by  pointed  out   three  fields,  one  of  which  was  then 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  clover  hay,  that 
had  just  been  cut.     He  stated  that  these  fields  had, 
in  the  course  of  two  years,  been  brought  to  their 
present  flourishing  condition,  by  the  aid  of  lime  and 
green  manure  alone.    As  it  occurred  to  uj  tliat  a 
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knowledge  of  the  method  by  which  this  effect  was 
produced  would  be  useful  to  our  farmers  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  stable  manure  is  not  to 
be  obtained,  we  here  record  the  process  adopted  by 
him.  In  the  autumn  of  1828  he  selected  these  three 
fields,  which  were  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  pre- 
vious croppina;.  After  ploughing,  thirty  bushels  of 
lime  were  used  to  the  acre,  and  the  fields  were 
sown  with  rye.  Late  in  the  succeeding  May,  the 
rye  was  ploughed  in,  thirty  bushels  of  lime  per  acre 
ai'ain  spread  on  the  land,  and  two  bushels  of  corn 
sown  broad  cast.  In  the  early  part  of  September 
tlie  corn  was  rolled  down  with  a  heavy  roller  and 
ploughed  under;  harrowed  innuediately  after  plough- 
ino-,  sown  with  wheat  early  in  October,  and  harrow- 
ed in.  The  crop  of  wheat,  after  this  preparation, 
was  nearly  equal  to  that  produced  in  the  fields  pre- 
pared with  stable  manure.  One  of  these  fields, 
brought,  by  this  process,  from  the  lowest  ebb  of  ste- 
rility, in  the  brief  period  of  Uttle  more  than  two 
years,  was,  within  our  own  view,as  we  have  observed, 
covered  with  a  heavy  crop  of  grass  just  cut;  and  the 
other  two  furnished  abundant  pasture  for  all  the 
stock  of  the  farm!  We  would  invite  our  agricultu- 
ral friends,  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  this  state, 
when  stable  manure  is  not  easily  obtained  and  green 
manure  is  accessible  to  all,  to  try  this  experiment. 

T.pt  n  farnipr  eat  apart,  t\n    Lliis.    )jul  pOSe,  five  or  ten 

acres — if  stone  lime  cannot  be  had,  shell  lime  pro- 
bably can;  use  double  the  quantity  of  this.  The 
expense,  wo  are  assured,  is  trifling,  compared  with 
the  price  of  stable  manure,  even  where  it  can  be  had, 
and  tiiat  expense  will  bo  paid  by  one  or  two  crops. 

We  observed  Mr.  Canby's  reapers  engaged  in  a 
fine  field  of  wheat.  The  season  is  unusually  early; 
but,  in  this  case,  something  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
seed,  which  he  obtained  from  Virginia — the  early 
white  ivheat.  This  field  was  so  much  advanced, 
that  it  was  fully  ripe  enough  to  have  been  cut  the 
preceding  week. — Delaware  Journal. 


NEW  SPRCIES  OF  OATS. 

The  avencea  frina,  or  true  skinless  oafs,  is  the 
most  valuable  crop  perhaps  ever  produced  in  this  em- 
pire. It  was  grown  in  the  season  of  1830,  for  the 
first  time  it  was  ever  produced  in  Great  Britain,  by 
T.  Derenzy,  Esq.  of  Globeman  #lall,  who  oblained 
the  seed  through  a  friend  of  his  at  Rotterdam,  whith- 
er it  was  imported  from  Samang,  a  remote  district  in 
China;  and  was  urdvnown  to  the  Europeans  until 
within  these  three  years.  The  advantages  which 
these  extraordinary  and  valuable  grain  possesses  over 
all  other  kinds  of  oats  are  numerous,  viz:  when 
thrashed  frmu  the  sheaf  it  is  exactly  like  oatmeal, 
and  is  fit  fur  immediate  use  for  culinary  purposes, 
aiid  every  other  for  which  oatmeal  is  consumed,  the 
grain  being  (piite  free  from  any  particle  of  rind  or 
husk.  The  flavor  is  delicious,  and  it  contains  mucli 
more  farinaceous  matter.  There  is  of  course,  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  oats,  and  expense  of  kill-drying, 
grinding,  sifting,  &c,  and  one  peck  of  it  contains 
more  nutricious  food  for  a  horse  than  three  pecks  of 
common  oats.  The  produce  is  most  astonishing,  the 
Average  tvi-enty-six  barrels  or  fourteen  tons  to  the 
Irish  acre — tlie  exact  quantity  grown  by  Mr.  De- 
renzy on  one  acre.  It  was  not  sown  till  the  4th 
May,  and  reaped  early  in  August  the  same  year.  It 
is  remarkably  hardy,  and  well  adapted  for  this  cli- 
mate.— Essex  Stand. 


DoDECATHEON  Meadia,— -The  American  cow  slip 
and  hawksbill.  is  profusely  scattered  over  the  high 
banks  of  the  Conestoga.  The  roots  spread  rapidly 
by  culture,  and  by  transplanting  them  in  the  garden 
in  tlie  ensuing  spring,  the  cultivator  will  be  repaid  by 
their  beautiful  purple  flowers. 


To  be  truly  rich  you  must  not  increase  your  for- 
tune, but  retrench  your  appetites. 


HOB.TICt7I.ZVB.Z!. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

The  following  observations  on  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  are  extracted  from  a  little  work  lately  published 
in  New  York,  entitled  "Our  Neighborhood,"  contain- 
ing many  excellent  practical  directions,  and  ingenious 
speculations  respecting  the  art  of  horticulture.  In 
speaking  of  this  work,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
says,  "it  contains  nothing  of  compilation;  the  know- 
ledge it  communicates  is  gathered  fresh  from  the  ob- 
servation of  nature — the  precepts  it  conveys  are 
transferred  directly  from  practice  in  the  garden  to  the 
pages  of  the  book.  It  is  a  good  omen  for  any  art 
when  such  minds  occupy  themselves  in  its  improve- 
ment. Horticulture  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  li- 
beral pursuit  —as  a  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
cultivated  understandings  and  benevolent  hearts.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  under  such  auspices  it  should  im- 
prove as  it  has  done  for  a  few  years  past,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  a  person  on  going  into  our  markets  now, 
and  comparing  them  with  those  of  ten  years  since, 
might  almost  think  that  the  climate  had  changed." 

Monday,  JV'rm.  ist,  1830. — I  began  this  morning  to 
open  the  earth  around  my  grape  vines;  young  Hay- 
wood remaining  with  me  to  show  me  the  way  that 
succeeds  best  with  him.  He  spent  Sunday  with  me, 
and  I  find  him  quite  a  sensible  man.  He  says  that 
he  has  tried  every  method  suggested  by  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  and  yet  he  does  not  consider  himself 
as  successful  in  the  culture  of  grapes.  Dr.  Bently 
has  a  great  many  grapevines,  and  takes  uncommon 
pains  with  them;  yet,  unwilling  as  he  is  to  own  it, 
he  had  but  a  few  bunches  that  ripened  well  this  au- 
tumn. He  insists  on  it  that  grapes  should  be  trained 
uji  high,  like  his,  over  a  trellis  that  has  an  open  rouf- 
and  certainly  the  only  fine  bunches  he  had  were 
there:  but  really  the  expense  of  all  this  post,  rail  and 
roof  work,  is  rather  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  grapes  thus  raised.  I  found  a  short  grape  walk, 
well  stocked  with  grapes,  on  my  farm.  They  bore 
this  year,  for  the  first  lime;  and  although  the  mildew 
was  very  destructive,  and  the  vine-fretter  and  curcu- 
lio  destroyed  the  leaves,  yet  I  had  here  and  there  a 
good  bunch,  which  enabled  me  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  the  diflerent  kinds. 

After  opening  the  earth  around  the  vine,  I  scraped 
off  all  the  loose  bark,  and  little  knotty  roughnesses, 
which  one  usually  sees  on  a  vine  near  the  ground.  I 
cut  oft"  what  are  termed  day-roots, — those  small  roots 
which  proceed  from  the  stem  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  After  this  operation,  I  whitewashed  the 
w  hole  stem,  even  covering  the  eyes  of  the  buds;  1 
then  bent  the  stem  down  and  fastened  it  strongly,  a 
few  inches  under  ground,  by  means  of  a  forked  stick; 
lastly,  I  drew  the  earth  up  to  the  stem  again,  and 
tied  a  wisp  of  straw,  or  latber  laid  a  bunch  of  straw, 
on  each  plant,  throwing  dirt  on  the  edges  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  blowing  the  straw  away.  Haywood 
says  that  I  shall  have  finer  grapes  next  summer,  than 
my  neighbors;  but  the  doctor  shakes  his  head.  Every 
man  has  a  pet  method  of  raising  grapes;  but  I  fear 
that  I  shall  have  to  give  the  matter  up.  The  truth 
IS,  that  the  vine  does  not  bear  well  more  than  once  or 
twice,  excepting  in  cities:  there  the  frost  and  dew, 
both  so  hurtful,  are  kept  off,  by  the  constant  agitation 
which  the  smoke  and  dust  causes  among  atmospheric 
gases,  and  by  warm  enclosures.  It  must  be  that  the 
diSiculiy  lies  with  the  bark  of  the  old  wood,  as  well 
as  with  the  roots,  which  run  deep  in  the  ground. 
Young  Haywood  thinks  this  may  be  the  case;  for 
when  he  binds  the  old  stump  entirely  down  under 
ground,  and  only  allows  the  new  wood  that  shoots 
out  from  the  buds  to  appear  above  ground  in  the 
spring;  and  at  the  end  of  two  years,  if  he  separates 
the  layer  from  the  old  root,  the  crop  of  grapes  is  free 
from  mildew.  I  did  not  see  his  grapes  last  year, 
when  he  made  the  experiment,  but  I  hear  that  he 


had  the  finest  grapes  in  the  country.  This  summer 
he  gave  up  the  grapevines  to  his  youngest  brother, 
who  chose  to  let  them  run  up  over  a  trellis,  after  the 
manner  ot  Dr.  Bentley,  having  refused  to  cut  them 
off",  as  his  brother  Andrew  advised.  I  find  that  great 
care  is  necessary  during  the  season  ot  blossoming,  as 
the  frost  is  very  apt  to  injure  the  flowers  and  young 
leaves.  Straw  mats,  set  up  before  the  vines  every 
evening,  when  frost  is  apprehended,  will  effectually 
prevent  it. 

What  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
the  vine! — and  yet  we  are  no  nearer  the  true  mode  of 
raising  grapes  than  we  were  before  a  line  was  writ- 
ten. There  are  certain  things,  about  which  there 
can  be  no  mistake.  Give  a  cabbage  a  good  deep  soil, 
and  it  will  never  disappoint  us;  do  what  we  will 
with  a  grapevine,  it  is  subject  to  so  many  casualties, 
that  we  can  only  expect  a  crop  once  in  six  years.  I 
find  that  in  the  middle  states,  the  grapes  which  suc- 
ceed best  are  the  yellow,  amber  coloured,  or  golden 
chasselas.  It  may  be  known  as  soon  as  the  tender 
leaves  put  out  at  the  extremities,  they  being  of  a  cop- 
per or  deep  fawn  color.  The  next  best  is  the  black 
cluster — a  small,  tight-bunched  grape.  The  extre- 
mities of  the  leaves  are  a  grey,  or  sage-colored  white, 
the  under  side  of  which  is  woolly.  Neither  of  these 
grapes  is  subject  to  mildew;  but  excess  of  heat  or 
cold,  moisture  or  dryness,  very  materially  injures  the 
berries. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  certainly  is  a  fact, 
that  vines  do  not  fruit  well  after  they  are  four  or  five 
years  old,  excepting  in  cities,  or  in  warm,  small  en- 
closures. When  this  important  truth  is  known  by 
persons  who  are  accustomed  to  solve  difliculties,  we 
shall  learn  whether  it  be  within  the  compass  of  ordi- 
nary skill  to  remedy  the  evil.  What  causes  this  mil- 
dew? This  is  a  secret  which  is  yet  undiscovered. 
As  far  as  my  limited  observation  extends,  I  ascribe  it 
to  obstructed  perspiration,  and  to  the  ascent  of  too 
much  of  the  watery  particles  of  the  sap.  The  ma- 
lady makes  its  appearance  when  a  few  hot  days  have 
been  succeeded  by  cold  nights,  or  when  a  moist-  at- 
mosphere has  been  followed  by  excessive  droughts. 
Exotic  plants  suft'er  very  much  from  the  changeable- 
ness  of  our  climate;  nay,  the  grapes  even  of  our 
southern  states  are  materially  injured  when  trans- 
planted to  a  colder  region.  The  Isabella  grape,  for 
instance,  during  the  long  drought  of  this  last  summer 
in  the  middle  and  northern  stales,  was  both  mildew- 
ed, and  exceedingly  sour  and  worthless.  There  is  a 
very  remarkable  circumstance  about  grapes,  which  is, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere 
is  necessary  to  develope  the  saccharine  principle. 
Whereas  in  other  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  and 
peaches,  although  a  drought  materially  injures  the 
size  and  aromatic  flavor,  yet  there  seems  to  he  a  con- 
centration of  the  svifary  juices.  It  would  appear 
therefrom,  that  the  ductile  vessels  of  the  vine  require 
a  certain  quantity  of  external  lubrication  to  corres- 
pond with  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  sap 
within. 

I  know  that  you  are  very  anxious  to  get  all  the  in- 
formation you  can  on  this  subject.  I  shall  give  you 
from  time  to  time,  as  you  have  desired,  whatever  new- 
matter  may  occur.  I  have  intelligent  neighbors,  all 
cultivating  the  grape,  and  striving  to  outdo  each 
other.  AVe  have  an  excellent  market  for  fruit,  and 
this,  you  know,  is  a  great  stimulus. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all  persons  who 
raise  grapes  have  a  strong  desire  to  succeed  in  the 
culture  of  them,  and  yet  how  few  are  successful! 
Two  years  of  good  bearing,  and  the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  plant  are  gone.  It  is  either  seen  trailing  on 
the  ground  in  mutilated  branches,  or  it  hangs  sloven- 
ly over  a  trellis,  or  a  confined  arbor,  with  branches, 
tendrils  and  twigs  interlacing  each  other— a  dense 
mass,  impervious  to  light  and  heat.  The  few  bunches 
which  hang  underneath  are  sour  and  watery,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  the  vine  is  a  mere  nursery  for  ca- 
terpillars and  other  vermin. 
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But  the  most  pruvukmg  Jiart  of  tlie  wliole  history 
is,  that  110  one  tells  the  trulli  about  grapes.  I  allude 
as  well  to  those  persons  who  raise  plants  for  sale,  as 
to  those  who  pride  tlieniselves  on  great  horticultural 
knowledge,  and  cultivate  them  for  pleasure.  1  am 
perfecll>"aiiiazed  at  the  re!uctan..-e  which  is  felt  by 
almost  every  man  to  acknowledge  that  his  grapes  are 
mildewed.  1  have  seen  men  ol  llie  strictest  integri- 
ty in  ordinary  matters,  so  mortified  at  the  failure  of 
a  crop,  that  they  have  resorted  to  every  species  of 
prevarication  to  deceive.  I  went  with  Dr.  Bently 
one  day  in  September,, to  see  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Grant, 
who  had  a  fine  grapery,  and  who  prides  himself  upon 
his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  culture.  We  went  in 
unexpectedly,  and  at  the  back  gate  too,  and  there  we 
caudht  our  worthy  Iriend  with  a  basket  on  his  arm 
fiUe'd  with  mildewed  grapes! 

We  were  well  aware  of  his  sensibilities,  so  we  did 
not  cast  an  eye  on  the  basket,  which  he  quickly  de- 
posited in  a  root  house,  muttering  something  indis- 
tinctly about  gathering  grapes  for  a  sick  friend.  ]Sot- 
wilhstanding  that  nearly  half  a  bushel  had  been  eut 
off,  enough  sliU  remained  to  show  that  mildew  had 
been  very  busy  there.  Whenever  he  came  to  one  of 
these  blighted  bunches,  if  he  could  not  nip  it  off  and 
throw  it'over  the  fence  unobserved,  he  would  say,  "a 
bunch  or  two  slightly  affected,  as  this  is,- does  not  in- 
Turethe  vine— I  ihmk  myself  very  lorlunate  in  hav- 
ing escaped  so  well."  And  when  1  observed  that  the 
leaves  of  the  grapevine  were  seriously  injured  this 
summer  by  the  insect  called  the  vine-lretler,  he 
shifted  the  conversation  by  taking  us  to  a  favorite 
vine  near  his  house,  which  being  in  its  lourth  year 
■was  in  full  bearing  and  was  really  beautiful.  Here 
his  pleasure  was  extreme,  for  he  could  breathe  Ireely 
while  we  ret^aled  on  the  delicious  truit,  which  was  a 
white  Lisbon.  There  was  no  mildew,  no  vine-lret- 
ter,  no  curculio,  no  rot  ol  any  kind,  and  we  could 
admire  both  the  beauty  of  the  grape  and  the  hberalily 
of  our  host,  who  cut  off  bunch  after  bunch  with  greater 
pleasure  than  he  abstracted  those  which  were  mil- 

^L  Thorn  trims  his  grapes  according  to  the  French 
mode-two  buds  this  year,  four  the  next,  and  so  on. 
Lshall  follow  young  Haywood's  mode  tor  this  year 
at  least,  and  if  1  do  not  succeed,  then  1  must  give  up 
the  culture  of  erapes.  The  approved  mode  here  is 
to  plant  the  vines  six  feel  apart  each  way,.il.  tor  a 
vineyard,  or  if  for  a  walk,  five  feet  is  not  thought  to 
be  too  near  together.  One  thing  1  was  instrucied  m, 
and  that  IS  quite  essential.  This  is,  never  to  put  a 
grape  vine  or  any  plant  by  a  post. 
the  post  rots,  and  llien  the  vine  or 
jured  by  the  process  ol  puttinu;  m  a 
Dr.  Bently  has  a  grape    ■ 


In  a  few  years 
plant  will  be  iii- 
lew  one. 
walk  of  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  lengTh;  lle'fu^l^  of  the  trellis  are  made 
of  white  oak, .five  inches  square  at  bottom  and  lour 
by  two  at  the  top;,  the  length  is  about  eight  teel,  two 
of  which  are  under  ground.  Wy  trellis,  which  was 
made  in  a  similar  manner,  has  been  cut  down,  leav- 
ino  only  four  feet  above  and  eighteen  inches  under 
around.  The  laths  or  slats  are  divided  on  the  posts 
Squally,  being  three  in  number.  The  proj.er  tmie  lor 
felling  trees  for  posts  or  limber,  is  in  August.  Whate- 
ver is  thus  cut  should  be  left  to  season  lor  a.  year,  and 
then  taken  to  the  sawmill.  VVIien  sawed  m  suitable 
pieces,  each  piece  should  be  diarred  at  the  bottom 
just  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  sunk  in.  the  ground.  Posts 
out  and  charred  in  this  way,  will  last  for  twenty 
years;  but  unless  the  wood  is  cut  in  August,  and 
seasoned  for  a  year  in  some  dry  place,  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  char  them.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  when  unseasoned  timber  ischarred,  the  rot  takes 
place  much  sooner  than  if  leftwitliout  charring.  The 
timber  from  full,  grown  trees  lasts  longer  than  that 
from  young  saplings,  even  the  limb  of  an  old  white 
oak  will  be  of  longer  duration  as  a  post,  than  one  of 
the  same  size  of  a  young  tree. 

You  and  I  used  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  rise  of 
sag  in  plants.    I  should .  like  to  refer  to  it  minutely. 


as  it  is  so  connected  with  the  above  remarks.  I  have 
of  late  gathered  some  new  hints  from  one  of  our  in- 
telligent savans,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  I  may 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  on  this  topic;  mean- 
time 1  must  continue  my  remarks  on  grapes. 

I  think  it  far  better  to  manure  vines  ui  the  autumn, 
as  the  rains  wash  the  fertilizing  principle  to  a  depth 
on  a  line  with  the  roots, — where  it  lies  inactive  until 
the  return  of  spring.  As  soon  as,  there  is  sufficient 
warmth  to  enable  the  sap  to  rise,  the  spongelels  at  the 
roots  are  exeiied  to  acUoh,.and  can  receive  the  de- 
composed particles  which  the  gases  now  lorward  to 
them.  If  manure  is  applied  m  the  spring— and  1  am 
speaking  of  partially  rotted  manure- -the  gases,  which 
at  this  stage  of  the  decomposition  are  very  active, 
carry  off  the  volatile  particles  before  they  can  reach 
the  roots.  All  perennial  plants  should  be  manured  in 
the  fall.  The  ground  intended  for  all  plants  with 
tools  running  deep  m  the  ground,  should  likewise  be 
manured  in  the  autumn,  and  thote  with  roots  near 
the  top,  should  be  manured  in  the  spring.  But  let 
me  go  on  to  speak  of  grapes. 

However  perfect  our  system  of  cultivating  the  vine 
may  be,  it  is  ol   no  avail,  unless   we  can  conquer  the 
two   great   evils   to  which   it  is  subject,  namely,  the 
mildew  and  the  vine-fretter.     I  do  not  know  which  is 
most  destructive  to  the  crop.     'J'he  former  has  an  im 
mediate  effect  on  the  bunches  of  grapes,  and  the  lat- 
ter on  the  leaves,  which,  of  course,  ultimately  afi'ects 
the   grapes;  for,  as  it  is   well  known,  that   the  leaves 
are  tlie   respiratory  organs  of  a  plant,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed   that  uhalever  injures   them,  will  have  an  ot- 
fect  on  the  plant  itself.     As   to  the  mildew,  which  is 
a  fungus  arising  from  the  union  of  the  rejected  secre- 
tions of  berry  and  atmospheric  depositio;is,  it  is-  un 
duubtedly  owing  to  thesudden  changes  inths  weather, 
that  It  IS  so  destructive;. there  is  no  way  of  prevent- 
ing the  disease,  but  by  guarding  against  these  changes; 
such  as  shading  the  plants  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  and  covering  them  at  night,  if  it  be  unusu- 
ally Cold.     The  circulation  of  sap  m  the  vine,  owing 
to  lis  organic  structure,,  and  to  the  great  increase  and 
deep  sinking  of  its  roots,  is  very   rapid;.and,  in   the 
spring  of  the  year  particularly  so--of  course  the  per- 
spiralion  must  be  m  great  abundance.     If  this  be  sud- 
denly checked,  as  is  the  case  in  cold  nights,  after  very 
hot  days,  or,  in  lact,  after  a  succession  of  cold  days, 
at  the  period   when   the  berries  are  formed,  the  pores 
are  closed,  and   never  after  recover  sufficient  tone  to 
be  enabled  to  ejtict  the  secretions,  or  to  slough  off"  the 
unwholesome  depositions  of  the  atmosphere.     What 
this  mildew  is  1  cannot  say.     1.  have  not  been  able  to 
dissolve  it,  either  in  acids  or  alkalies.     When  it  first 
appears,  it  lies-like  white  frost  on  the  berries;. but  af- 
ter a  day  or  two,  it  becomes  a  loughly  connected  film, 
inclining  to  brown  as  the  season  advances.     It  is  not 
the  berries  alone  which  are  affected  by.  the  obstruc- 
tion; the   branches   and  stems  likewise  dwindle,  and 
look  diseased;  they  are  Ireckled  in  irregular  spots,  and 
become  stinted  in  length  and  size. 

The  vine-fretier  is  a  very  small  insect,  not  larger 
than  the  seed  of  JSladeira  lettuce,— which  it  some- 
what resembles  in  color  and  shape.  It  multiplies  very 
fast  and  is  not  afi'ected  by  heat,  cold,  drought  or  lain. 
I  have  not  yet  been  ablu  to  fiiut  out  where  it  deposits 
its  eiws;  as  soon  as  l  do,  I  will  make  some  attempts 
to  destroy  them.  Una  would  think  that  iti  could  not 
be  in  the  power  of  such  insignificant  insaots  to  injure 
the  health  of  a  large  jilant,  but  that  this  is-  the  case, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  shrivelled  appearance  of 
the  leaves.  These  insects  are  never  seen  on  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  leaves,  nor  do  they  rest  for  more 
than, a  second  on  the  uuik-r  part.  The  very  moment 
wo  touch  the  leal',  they  jiim|)  off  either  to  another 
leaf,  or  on  the  ground;  The  male  is  larger  than  the 
female,  and  is  different  in  colour  and  marks-,  having 
horizontal  stripes  on  its  back,  and  being  of  a  pale 
green  colour.  In  two  weeks  from  the  time  they 
oommence  their  operations  on  the  leaves,  the  healthy, 
liwly,  apjearanoe  of. the  plant  is- gone;. the  bunches 


of  grapes  hang  flaccid  and  lifeless  from  the  stem,  and- 
the  berries  have  no  flavour.  I  have  not  yet  ascer- 
tained w-hether  the  curculio,  another  insect,  of  the 
beetle  tribe,  punctures  the  berries  of  the  grape;  but  I 
know  that  they  injure  the  leaves  quite  as  much  as 
the  vine-fretters  do.  These  curculios,  (or  curculio- 
nes)  commence  their  work  of  destruction  about  a 
month  earlier  than  the  vine  fretter;  and  this  year, 
but  for  my  vigilance,  they  would  not  have  left  any 
part  of  the  leaf  untouched.  I  found  that  each  leaf 
had  a  number  of  round  holes  in  it,  about  the  size  of 
a  very  small  pea,  and  I  concluded  for  several  da)'s, 
that  the  Imf-bee  had  made  the  perforations;  but  inde- 
pendently of  the  fact,  that  the  leaf-bee  cuts  a  semi- 
circular piece  from  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  on  closer  in- 
spection 1  saw  that  a  much  smaller  insect  was  at 
work.  The  curculio  which  I  detected  on  this  grape- 
leaf,  is  different  both  from  the  one  which  slincrs  the 
pea,  and  the  one  that  stings  fruit.  It  is  however 
more  nearly  resembling  the  pea-bug,  or  rather  pea- 
curculio,  having  no  proboscis.  The  curculio  which 
commits  such  ravages  on  fruit,  has  a  long  proboscis 
rising  immediately  from  the  thorax,  w-ith  two  feelers 
originating  at  the  extremity  of  the  proboscis,  and 
which,  in  a  state  of  rest,  lie  close  to  it.  These  in- 
sects are  scarcely  the  third  of  an  inch  long;  they  are 
of  an  oval  shape,  having  wings  which  enable  them 
to  fly  from  vine  to  vine,  whilo  ihuao  tlmt  doctroy  ih» 
fruit  are  capable  of  Hying  from  tree  to  tree. 

1  said  that  I  did  not  know  whether  they  injured 
the  berries  of  the  grape;  this  doubt  arises  from  the 
circumstance  of  my  having  but  very  few  grapes  this 
summer,  the  cold  was  so  intense  the  last  winter  th.it 
nearly  all  the  grapevines  in  my  neighborhood  were 
frozen  ai  the  roots.  Of  course,  not  many  grapes 
could  be  expected  this  season,  as  the  whole  growth  of 
the  vine  has  proceeded  immediately  from  the  roots. 
The  cold,  which  was  so  severe  upon  the  vine  itself, 
did  not  injure  or  decrease  the  number  of  insects,  for 
never  have  they  been  seen  in  such  numbers. 

Both  Dr.   Bently   and   young  Haywood  say    that 
they  have  never  seen  a   curculio  on  a  grape-leaf  be- 
fore, and  they  both  agree  likewise  in   asserting  that 
the  pea-bug,  and  the  curculio  which  perforates  the  . 
grape-leaf,, are  the  same  insect.     They  certainly  le- 
semble  each  other  very  much;  the  greatest  difference 
is  in  colour  and  marks — the  pea-bug  is  generally  one 
shade   of  colour— a   dusky   gray   black,  whereas  the 
other  is  of  a  dusky  brown  black,  with   brown   spots- 
across  the  back.     'I'he  one   which  stings  the   fruit  la 
of  a  uniform  dusky   gr.ay  black,  having,  as   I   before 
observed,  a  long  proboscis  with  feelers  at    the   extre- 
mily;  whereas  the  feelers  of  the  curculio  which  per- 
forates the  grape-leaf,  and    that   which   inhabits  the' 
pea,  proceed  from  the  thorax.. 

Ahhough  these  insects  are  known  in  F.urope,  y*t 
no  regular  notice  has  been  taken  of  them.  De  la 
Q.uintinye,  one  of  the  ablest  horticulturists,  and  head 
gardener  to  Louis  l-lth,  speaks  of  preferring  some 
kinds  of  plums  to  others,  "because  they  were  less- 
liable  to  be  stung,  by  the  insect,"  but  he  never  de- 
scribes the  insect  il.self'.  I  suspect  that  they  are  not 
so  destructive  either,  in  France  or  F.ngland  as.  they. 
are  in  this  country.  'I'he  very  instanl  that  we  ap- 
proach the  vine  or  tree,  these  liiile  creatures  drop  off 
as  if  they  were  dead,  and  as  they  make  their  legs 
(six  in  number.)  lie  dose  to  thuir  body,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  find  them  on  tlie  ground.  In  raot,.if  wc  do 
not  see  them  fall,  we  may  look  for  them  m-vaiu. 

I  observed  that  vines  of  two  and  three  years  of 
age,  bore  the  last  hard  winter  better  than  either  older 
or  younger  ones.  In  fact,  those  that  were  set  out  the 
year  before,  all  perished,  and  the  older  ones  died 
down  to  the  roots.  Kven  those  vines  w-hicli  were  bu- 
ried deep  and  were  well  protected  from  frost  by  means 
of  salt  hay  and  manure,  fared  no  better  than  the  rest, 
for  although  the  vinesdid  not  die  down  to  the  grouird, 
yet  the  young  wood  shot  out  very  feebly  from  tho- 
eyes,  and  bore  no  grapes.  On  the  three  year  old' 
vines, irowever,  I  had  several  fine huachfis, and  wliat. 
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was  very  remarkable,  some  o(  lliem  were  the  white 
Frontigiiac,  a  very  delicate  eftape — and  without  doubt 
the  finest  grape  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Thorn  had  tlie  charge  of  my  farm  for  the  last 
year,  being  connected  with  the  former  owner.  He 
took  great  pains  wilh  my  grapevines,  and  having 
furnished  all  the  plants,  lie  was  able  to  tell  me  their 
names,  of  which  he  kept  a  list.  He  has  a  hearty 
contempt  for  the  native  grapes,  and  thinks  that  no 
culture  will  improve  their  goodness,  although  it  may 
increase  their  size.  He  pointed  out  to  me  the  com- 
mon fox-grape,  in  a  hedge,  loaded  with  fine  purple 
grapes;  from  which, several  years  ago,  he  took  a  cut- 
ting. He  planted  this  cutling  against  a  south  wall, 
in  a  very  rich,  sandy  loam,  wheie  it  grew  luxuri- 
antly; the  iliiid  year  it  bore  immensely  large  berries, 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  tlie  parent  vine.  From 
this  cultivated  vine  he  took  three  slips — one  he 
grafted  on  a  red  Hamburgh-— one  on  a  white  Chasse- 
las,  and  one  on  an  Isabella.  The  grafts,  he  says, 
took  finely,  and  he  expected  great  results,  for  he  was 
at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  lact,  that  the  stem  of  the 
vine  did  not  impart  any  of  its  own  peculiar  nature 
and  character  to  the  graft. 

The  fox-grape  gralted  on  the  red  Hamburgh,  grew 
ten  leet  the  first  summer;  the  one  on  the  Chasselas 
dwindled  and  died  before  the  summer  was  over;,  the 
one  on  the  Isabella  grew  twenty-one  feet!  The  se- 
ciind  year  lliey  both  bore  grapes.  'I'he  one  grafted 
en  the  red  Hamburg  had  a  lew  small  bunches,  with 
large  berries;  the  one  grafted  on  the  Isabella  had  a 
dozen  fine  full  bunches,  with  berries  the  size  of  the 
original  wild  grape,  but  neither  of  them  had  lost  any 
ol'  the  fox  taste,  or  the  tough  astringent  pulp. 

It  has  been  several  times  proposed  tn  graft  tine  im- 
ported grapes  on  native  slocks.  JSliiny  persons  have 
Mied  the  plan,  but  have  reaped  no  benefit.  The 
common  fox  grape,  hardy  as  it  is,  imparts  none  of  its 
hardiness  to  the  foreign  grape  which  is  gralted  on  it. 
If  it  be  a  black  Hamburgh,  or  a  Malaga  grape,  the 
mildew  and  red  rot  will  attack  it  quite  as  soon,  and 
as  unresistingly,  as  if  it  grew  on  its  own  stock.  This 
proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  sap-vessels  transmit 
the  sap  to  the  dift'erent  parts  of  a  plant,  in  proportion 
as  the  parts  are  adapted  to  receive  it.  If  a  white 
Frontignac  be  engrafted  on  a  common  fox-grape,  the 
roots  do  Hot  separate  the  aliment  which  is  presented 
to  them,  so  as  to  suit  the  nature  and  wants  of  the 
two  kinds  of  grapes.  The  nutriment  rises  with  the 
sap,  and  each  part  of  the  difterent  grapes  abstracts 
from  the  rising  fluid  such  portion  of  it  as  is  adapted 
to  its  use.  It  is  therefore  in  the  organic  structure  of 
the  plant  that  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nun.enon. 

We  are  told  that  after  submitting  any  section  of  a 
plant  to  the  difierent  chyinical  analyses,  every  part 
of  it  can  be  reduced  or  altered,  or  made  to  disappear, 
excepting  (hat  portion  wljich  is  ca.lled_/iAri;ie,  which, 
when  all  the  other  pans  have  been  abstracted,,  is  the 
residum.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of 
this  fibrine  that  the  ditierence  in  plants  is  so  percep- 
tible;, and  that  although,  a  very  intimate  connection 
may  take  place  between,  two  plants  by  means  of  bud 
ding  or  grafting,  yet  no  further  union  cau  occur  than 
what  is  seen  in  the  regular  continuity  of  sap  vessels. 
The  bud  which  we  insert,  however,  only  adheres  by 
a  glutinous  ligament,  which  unites  the  under  part  of 
tlie  bark  of  the  bud,  to  the  wood  of  the  limb  in  which 
it  is  inserted. 

But  a  crowd  of  matter  rushes  upon  me  at  once, 
and  you  are  in  danger  of  having  a  long  treatise  on 
tlie  physiology  of  plants  before  you  are  ready  to  hear 
it.  I  must  therefore,  for  the  present,  turn  to  the 
practical  part  of  my  subject,  and  tell  you  that  if  you 
set  a. good  cutting  of  two  feet  length  in  the  place 
where  you  intend  that  a  grape  shall  grow,  it  will 
take  root  and  thrive  better,  a-nd  bear  sooner,  than  if 
you  plant  a  single  eye,  or  even  if  you  put  a  rooted 
jearling  there.  A  good  cutting  is  that  which  is 
taken,  from.  I  he  vine  nearest  to  ttie  steiD.     Lt  should 


in  all  cases  be  two  feet  long,  as  the  droughts  of  sum- 
mer and  the  frosts  of  winter  are  very  hard  on  rootless 
plants.  The  branch  of  a  very  thrifty  vine,  which  is 
three  or  four  years  old,  will  often  grow  to  the  length 
of  fifteen  feel.  I  have  at  this  moment  the  branch  of 
a  red  Muscadel,  which  is  twenty  feet  long,  the 
growth  of  one  year;  and  yet,  healthy  as  the  vine  is 
from  which  I  intend  lo  cut  this  branch,  I  shall  not 
take  more  than  two  cuttings  from  it,  and  those  I  shall 
get  from  the  part  which  was  attached  to  the  vine. 
All  above  these  are  good  for  nothing,  as  the  wood 
does  not  com-e  to  sufficient  maturity.  Mr.  Thorn 
says  that  nursery  men  are  not  aware  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  therefore  often  lose  a  great  many  year 
ling  grape  vines  in  consequence  of  laying  down  cut- 
tings of  unripe  wood.— Otic  J\'eighLorhooJ . 
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Power  OF  Silkworm  Moth  E^gs  to  Resist  Cold. 
Mk.  Smith:  July  4,  1831. 

In  confirmation  of  your  own  experience  as-  to  the 
capability  of  silkworm  moth  eggs  of  preserving  their 
animality,  notwithstanding  their  exposure  to  severe 
cold.,  (as  staled  in  American  Farmer,  No.  15,  in  your 
remarks  upon  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Duponceau,)  and 
that  of  many  others  on  record,  I  may  mention  a  di- 
rect experiment  by  the  celebrated  professor  Spallan- 
zani,  of  Italy,  in  reference  to  this  point.  He  in- 
closed eggs  of  silkworm  moths  and  elm  butterflies  in 
a  glass  vessel,  and  hurried  them  five  hours  in  a  freez- 
ing mixture: -the  thermometer  fell  (i*  below  the 
freezing  point.  In  the  middle  of  the  following  spring 
caterpillars,  came  I'lom  all  tho  ogrgo,  o..,a  at  thp  same 
time  as  from  those  that  had  suffered  no  cold.  In 
another  experiment  they  were'  exposed  to  cold  of 
22*  below  the  freezing  point,  without  injuring  the 
eggs.  Tracts,  p.  60,  vol.  1.  The  want  of  experi- 
ence of  D'Homergue,  by  whom  I  have  no  doubt  the 
account  of  Mr.  Dupoiiceau's  experiment  in  tliei  Ame- 
rican Farmer  sbove  alluded  to  was  written,  may  in- 
duce him  to  think  that  the  fact  of  silk  caterpillars 
coming  from  eggs  which  had  been  exposed  to  severe 
frost,  was  never  known  before,  and  but  for  your  no- 
tice of  the  fact  having  occurred  to  yourself,  he  would 
have  published  it  as  a  great  discovery.  X, 


PAPIN'S  DIGESTER. 
Mr   Smith: 

Your  correspondent  J.  G.  E.  American  Parmer, 
No.  12,  who  dates  from  Wilmington,  N.  Carolina,  is 
informed,  that  Papin's  Digester  has  been  in  use  in 
my  family  since  rile  year  1800,  for  making  soup  and 
boiling  hominy,  both  of  which  articles  are  more  per- 
fecllv  made  in  it  than  in  a  common  pot,  owing  to  the 
confinement  of  the  steam,  when  this,  however,  is  loo 
high,  the  safely  valve  rises,  and  lets  it  off,  thus  giving 
notice  that  the  fire  must  be  lessened.  They  are  com- 
mon articles  in  the  shops  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  pre- 
sume also  in  those  of  New  York,  and  Boston,  price 
$.3i  to  $5,  according  to  the  size.  See  the  Domestic 
Encyclopsedia  for  an  account  of  the  digester. 

Meoicus. 


RECEIPT  FOR  MAKING.  VINELLO. 

A  writer,  in  the  Glasgow  Temperance  Record, 
gives  the  following  receipt  for  making  clicaf)  home- 
made wine,  which  he  calls  Vinello. 

VVhen-yonr  vine  is  of  some  size,  insttad  of  "wait- 
ing till  it  produces  grapes,  which  it  may  not  do  for 
some  years,  (though  mine  ripened  some  fruit  in  the 
open  air  the  first  year  it  was  planted^)  about  the  be 
giniring' of  July  prune  all  its  rambling  branches;:  out 
them  into  small  pieces,  and,  in  some  large  vessel,, 
infuse  6  lb».  of  them,  with  the  leaves,  for  about  hajf 
an.-hour,.ii>-.si2i  imperiaLgallons  of  boiling  water,  and 


add  to  the  infusion  13- lbs.  of  loaf  sugar.  Pour  llie 
infusion  into  ajar  or  cask;  and,  in  the  course  often 
days,  when  it  has  begun  to  ferment,  put  into  the  jar 
OF  barrel  a  large  handful  of  elder  flowers,  which 
will  greatly  improve  the  flavour  of  the  wine.  Place 
the  jar  or  cask  in  rather  a  warm  situation,  and,  alter 
two  or  three  months,  when  the  fermentation  has 
ceased,  bmig  it  up,  and  bottle  it  next  summer.  Lay 
the  bottles  on  their  side  if  not  waxed,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  months  it  will  be  ready  for  use,  and 
will  be  found  to  bo  a  very  ))lcasant,  sparkling  wine; 
partaking  of  the  qualities  both  of  Champagne  and 
of  Frontignac,  being  as  brisk  as  the  former,  but  in 
flavour  more  resembling  the  latter,  with  this  advan- 
tage over  both,  that  it  co^ts  only  about  four-pence  a 
bottle.  It  is  seven  years  since  I  [danted  the  Nagal 
Muscadine  vine  in  the  open  air,  and,  in  proof  that  it 
ripens  its  fruit  without  any  artificial  heat  but  that 
which  is  given  by  a  common  wall,.  I  have  a  seedling 
vine,  raised  from  the  seed  of  its  grapes,  and  which 
I  e.xpect  to  bear  fruit  next  season.  But, fortunately, 
we  do  not  depend  on  grapes  for  our  vintage,  as  the 
prunings  can  always  be  had.  For  four  years  we 
have  annually  made  several  gallons  of  wine,  wliicti 
we  call  Tlnelh,  that  being  the  Italian  for  a  light 
pleasant  wine.  Last  year's  vintage  was  so  good, 
that  a  gentleman,  with  whom  F  exchanged  some  of 
it  for  Frontignac,  said,  that  he  could  not  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant.         Yintor. 


GEORGIA  WINE. 

At  the  polite  invitation  of  Col.  Zachaiiah  Wil- 
liams, of  Columbia  county,  we  attended  at  the  Globe 
Hotel,  last  evening,  with  some  15  or  20  of  his 
friends,  of  this  and  oilier  counties  of  the  stale,  to 
taste  some  domestic  wine,  made  by  himself.  It  was 
of  two  kinds— made  from  the  Madeira  grape,  and  the 
Warren  grape — and  with  it,  on  the  table,  was  a  bot- 
tle of  wine,  made  from  the  Burgundy  grape,  by  Mr. 
Adlum,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  a  gentleman  distin- 
guished for  many  able  essays,  laid  before  the  public, 
on  the  culture  of  the  vine— and  another,  of  imported 
old  Madeira,  furnished  by  one  of  the  first  judges  and 
importers  in  the  city,  and  recommended  as  a  first  rate 
article.  The  general  opinion  of  the  company,  who 
were  nearly  all  good  judges,  was,  that  the  domestic 
wine  made  by  Col.  Williims,  was  very  far  superior 
to  any  domestic  wine  they  had  ever  drank — either 
Mr.  Adlum's,  or  Mr.  McCall's,  of  this  state,  which 
several  of  them  had  drank,  or  any  other— the  Madeira 
particularly,  which  was  considered,  with  suitable  al- 
lowance fur  the  difference  of  age,  it  being  of  last 
year's  vintage,  nearly  equal,  in  body,  flavor,  and  co- 
lor, to  the  imported,  and  by  several,  quite  so.  In- 
deed, it  was-  so  far  superior  to  any  domestic  wine 
they  had  tasted,  that  all  were  most  agreeably  sur- 
prised and  delig-hted'.  The  Warren,  though  by  no' 
means  equal  to  the  Madeira,  was  considered  an  ex- 
cellent sweet  wine,  of  fine  rich  body  and  flavor — and 
by  those  who  like- sweet  wines,  it  would  doubtless- be- 
a  great  favorite. 

VVe   cannot   too   highly   commend    examples  like- 
these,  of  a  patriotic  desire  to  improve  the  natural  re- 
sources and  wealth  of  the  state;  and  the  present  one 
evinces,  in  a  striking  degree,  the  great  advantages  to- 
be  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  vine.     Many  have - 
'been  discouraged,  by  the  belief  that- a  first   rate  arti- 
cle could  not  be  produced;  here — a   belief  proved  by 
Col.  Williams's  Madeira  lo  be  altogether  erroneous. 
■A  great  moral  inducement  to  the  culture  of- the  vine, 
is  the  fact,  that  in  all  wine-making  countries,  where- 
wine  is  the  common  drink,  the  people  are  uniformly 
temperate,  as  well  as  generally  healthy,  and  indeed 
'drinkers  of  wine  alone,  are  temperate   every  where; 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  the  advocates 
of  temperance  may  well  wish  success  to  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  as  an  excellent  aid  to  the  Temperance 
Societies. — £ztpisla  Courier. 
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(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

Important  Improvement  in  the  Production  of 

Cream. 

For  about  twelve  months  past,  Mr.  Samuel  Da- 
vis of  New  York,  has  been  trying  experiments  on 
the  use  of  mill;  pans  made  of  zinc,  as  a  substitute 
for  those  of  tin  or  other  materials.     His  e.xperiments 
last   summer,   on    Long   Island   and    New    Jersey, 
wore  liighly  satisfactory.     He  and  other  gentlemen 
.interested,  have  repeated  them  this  spring,  with  re- 
'sults  equally  favorable.    They  have  ascertained,  that 
milk  in  zinc  pans  will  keep  sweet  four  or  five  hours 
longer  than  in  those  of  other  materials:  and,  con- 
sequently, afford  a  longer  time  for  the  cream  to  rise. 
On  Wednesday  tlie  33<h  inst.  we  saw  three  tin 
and  three  zinc  pans,  having  in  each,  nine  quarts  of 
milk.  •  The  milk  which  was  just  from  the  cows,  had 
been  put  in  on  the  Monday  previous,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.     On  Wednesday  at  nine  in   the 
morning,  when  we  were  present  at  the  skimming, 
the  milk  in  the  tin  pang  had  become  mostly  coagu- 
lated or  loppard;  that  in  the  zinc  pans  but  slightly 
sour.     .A.t  two  o'clock,  this  latter  aflorded  a  second 
skimming.     The   result  of  the  churning  was,  that 
the  creani  from  the  zinc  produced  3  lbs.  5  oz.  and 
that  from  the  tin  only  2  lbs.  54  oz.     Care  was  taken 
to  have  the  experiments  correct  and  fair.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  extra  quantity,  the  butter  from  the  zinc 
vessels  is  thought  to  be  sweeter. 

We  do  not  know  on  what  principle  to  account  for 
this  effect,  except  it  may  be  that  of  galvanic  agency. 
The  importance  of  the  improvement,  vi'ill  at  once  be 
perceived  by  every  one.  The  pans  are  very  dura- 
ble, not  likely  to  rust  or  oxidize,  and  at  a  price  very 
little  higher  than  those  of  tin. 

Pans  and  kettles  of  every  dpscription  arc  manu- 
factured by  the  proprietors  of  the  patent,  Messrs. 
John  Westfield,  &  Co.  No.  1G2  Mott  street.  New 
York.  We  hope  farmers  will  lose  no  time  in  fur- 
nishing themselves  with  one  or  more  pans  to  try 
the  experiments. 


lyxiscxiiiiiA^sous. 


(From  the  New  Vork  Farmer.) 

Remarks  on  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology. 

By  E.  H.  Dixon. 

To  an  individual  accustomed  to  view  the  produc- 
tions of  naluie  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  and  to 
consider  their  origin,  growth  and  decay  as   the  result 
of  fixed  immutable  laws,  a  formal  vindication  ot  the 
advantage  of  physiological  knowledge  would  be  super- 
fluous; but  he  whose  pursuits  have   been  such  as  not 
to  allow  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  might  be 
inclined  to  ask,  why  all  this  array  of  book  learning.^ 
Do  not  the  planets  revolve,  vegetables  grow,  and  ani- 
mals consume  them,  as  well  as  if  you  and  your  books 
were  not  in  existence;  and  can  you   tell  us  the  origin 
of  this  blade  of  grass?  Supposing  this  question  coming 
from  one  of  the  good  and  hardy  old  yeomanry  ot  our 
country,  men  whom  I  delight  to  look  upon,  and  whose 
welfare   should  be  near  the  heart  of  every  honest 
man,  I    would   say,  softly,  neighbour,  softly.     Let 
me  ask  you  a  question?     Do  you  know  the  ultimate 
origin  of  that  beaulil'ul  grass  bred  hog,  that  will  fatten 
onlialf  the  quantity  of  food  required  by  that  other  tali 
vagabond  looking  beast,  belonging  to  your  anti-im- 
provement  neighbour.      If  you   cannot   answer   my 
question,  I   am  sure  I  cannot  yours,  but  I  can  assure 
you  it  was  by  observation,  and  that  is  a  great  step 
towards  physiology,  that  this  improvement  has  cume 
to  pass.     The  animals  look  veiy   different  at  pre- 
sent, but  the  gradations  by  which  this  one  arrived 
at  its   present  excellence,  (descended,  perhaps,  from 
the  progenitors  of  that  other  very  beast,)  were  scarcely 
perceptible   to   any  but   the  eyes  of   his   intelligent 
owner.     It  was  by  availing  himself  of  two  well  known 
laws  in  physiology — The  resemblance  of  the  young 


to  the   sire,  and  avoiding  to  breed   from   the  same 
family,  that  an  animal  has  been  obtained  combining  so 
many  good  qualities  as  nearly  to  defy  further  improve- 
ment.    Now  if  no  other  motive  existed  but  that  of 
mere  interest,  it  would  certainly  be  suflficient  to  induce 
a  little  closer  inspection  of  nature:  but  not  so,  man  is 
an  inquisitive  animal,  and  is  not  inclined  to  take  upon 
trust,  that  for  which  he  can  find  a  rational  cause.    Let 
us  endeavour  to  trace  the  succession  of  some  of  the 
various  phenomena  which  are  constantly  occuring  in 
the  innumerable  objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded 
to  their  final  results,  knowing  these  we  shall  be  better 
able   to  judge  of  the  causes  which  produced   them. 
And   this   at   once  opens  the  door  of  improvement. 
The  results  are  obvious,  if  any  doubt,  let  them  cast 
their  eyes  over  the   transactions  of  any  respectable 
aoricultural  society,  and  they  are  abundantly  answered. 
The   Bakewell   and    Devonshire  cattle,   the    South 
Down  and  Dishley  sheep;  the  magnificent  improve- 
ments in  fruit  culture,  and  that  of  the  grasses,  attest 
the  importance  of  scientific  knowledge.     Taking  it 
for  granted,  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious  to  every  man  of  common  intelligence, 
we  shall  give  the  most  approved  definition  of  our  sub- 
ject.    Physiology  is  a  knowledge  of  those  laws,  in 
obedience    to    which    organised    bodies,   plants    and 
animals,  produce  that  combination  of  phenomena  which 
is  the  evidence  of  their  vitality,  or  in  plain  language, 
which   tells   us  they   are   alive.     Organic  or  living 
bodies  constitute  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  nature's 
kingdom. — Inorganic,  or  dead  bodies  the  other.     The 
former  contain  within  themselves  a  peculiar  power  of 
resistance  to  those  physical  and  chemical  laws  which 
hold  such  absolute  sway  over  the  latter.     That  is,  so 
long  as  they  are  alive,  for   as  soon  as   an  animal  dies, 
it  is  subjected  tn  tlio  oUomio<xi  low  uf  dctuuiposliion; 
all  succulent  plants  if  not  freely  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  by  which  their  juices  are   withdrawn,  also 
run  into  immediate  decomposition.     These  changes 
are  all  the  result  of  chemical  action. 

Organic  bodies  are  advanced  considerably  higlier  in 
that  beautiful  chain  which  constitutes  the  intermina- 
ble whole;  they  have  been  kindly  irtiterposed  by  na- 
ture in  the  shape  of  plants  between  that  higher  de- 
partment of  organization — animal  life — and  that  which 
has  no  pretentions  to  either,  viz.  the  primitive  sub- 
stances,—the  earths,  gasses,  &c.  By  means  of  their 
beautiiul  internal  structure,  they  transform  these  sub- 
stances, utterly  worthless  as  animal  nutriment,  into  a 
delicate  and  succulent  fond.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the 
lowest  department  of  nature  is  subject  to  the  next  in 
rank,  whilst  these  in  turn,  are  consumed  by  the 
animals  appropriated  to  the  use  of  man.  From  the 
very  eartli  worm  that  occujiies  so  low  a  scale  in  the 
animal  chain,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  vegetable 
life  is  essential  to  its  existence,  to  man  himself  the 
chain  is  continuous,  the  dependence  is  mutual. 

Another  marked  difference  between  organized  and 
inorganized   bodies,  is  observed  in  their   mode  of  de- 
velopment.    The   I'ormer  receive  all    their  increase 
t'roin   within,  through  the  medium  of  their  internal 
organization,  and  have  the  power,  (possessed  in  a  still 
lii°her  degree  by  animals)  of  transforming  the  juices 
they  derive  from  the  earth,  into  their  own   peculiar 
substance;  wliilst  the  latter,  instance  the  familiar  ex- 
ample  of  stones  — grow   either  by  accretion,  like   a 
snow-ball  rolled  upon   the  snow,  or   by  means  of  a 
chemical  combination  of  particles  dissimilar  to  them- 
selves, forming  in   many  instances  new  and  curious 
compounds.     It  will  also   occur  to  the   reader  upon  a 
moment's  reflection,  that  alnmst  all  organic  beings  are 
characterised  by  their  round  and  smooth  surfaces,  and 
seldom  in  a  slate  of  lualtli,  have  any  of  that  rough- 
ness peculiar  to  minerals.     Stones  however  U'se   this 
roughness  by  attrition,  or  becoming  as  is  seen  in  the 
beds  of  brooks  and  rivers,  water-worn.     The   quan- 
tity of  li(iuids,  also,  existing  in  organic  bodies  is  far 
greater  than  in  mineral. 

In  many   of  the  more  succulent  kinds  of  plants, 
they  form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  constituents; 


whilst  in  minerals  they  either  do  not  exist  at  all,  or 
in  so  small  a  quantity  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable. 
Liquids  appear  to  be  indispensable  to  every  being  pos- 
sessing animal  or  vegetable  life.  Richerand,  speak- 
ing of  trees  observes,  "Their  nature  more  complex 
than  that  of  minerals  is  less  so  than  that  of  animals: 
the  proportion  of  the  solids  to  the  liquids  is  greater 
than  in  those  last;  accordingly  they  retain  long  after 
death  their  form  and  bulk,  only  they  grow  lighter: 
the  solids  are  in  man  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  whole 
body,  his  carcase  decomposed  by  putrefaction  remains 
a  little  earth  and  a  light  skeleton  when  the  ground 
and  the  air  have  drawn  from  it  all  its  juices.  A  tree 
is  more  than  three  parts  solid  wood.  It  has  been  dead 
for  ages  and  yet  in  our  buildings  it  preserves  its  form 
and  size,  though  by  drying  it  has  lost  a  little  of  its 
weight." 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  omit  mentioning 
the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  constituents  of  living 
beings  amongst  the  dift'erences  of  the  two  grand  di- 
visions, although  a  more  minute  description  of  these 
is  intended  hereafter.  Few  of  them  contain  less  than 
four  and  none  less  than  three  substances  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  themselves,  and  each  deserting  its  post  and 
seeking  another  asylum  and  alliance  with  some  of 
the  thousand  beings,  with  which  it  is  surrounded; 
upon  the  death  of  the  individual  whose  existence  it 
helped  to  maintain.  These  changes  are  constantly 
occuring  and  are  no  doubt  necessary  to  the  e\i«tonoo 
of  every  living  being— Nature  is  impatient  of  a  mo- 
ment's pause. 

"By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists, 
Constant  rotation  of  th'unwearied  wheel 
That  nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  health. 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility." 
The  substance  termed  carbon  occupies  a  prominent 
station  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  azote  or  nitro- 
gen an  equally  conspicuous  one  in  the  animal. 

The  former  with  the  addition  of  oxygen  and  Tiydro- 
gen  exists  even  in  the  least  complicated  vegetable; 
and  it  requires  the  presence  of  the  latter  to  produce 
a  being  possessed  of  animal   life.     As  soon  as  death 
occurs,  important   evolutions  take  place  among  these 
gasses,  by  which  the  phenomena  of  the  different  kinds 
ot  fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  beautifully  elnci- 
dated.     Minerals,  instead  of  three  or  four  ingredients 
have  seldom  more  than  two,  and  are  mostly  charac- 
terised by  some  peculiar  substance,  as  sulphur,  or  ni- 
tre, &c.     Articles  so  dissimilar  that  they  are  easily 
recognized;  besides, the  metals  which  forma  great  part 
of  niost  minerals,  are  themselves  simple  substances. 
In  consequence  of   the  homogenous   nature  of  their 
composition,  and   their   firmer   aggregation,  they  re- 
sist decomposition  with  more  tenacity,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  long  action  of  atmospheric  influence,  in  itself  a 
chemical   process,   or   some    immediate   chemical   or 
mechanical  means  that   their  structure  can   beat  all 
altered.     Many  of  the  inorganic  products  can   be  re- 
produced by  a  chemical   union  of  their  constituents, 
whilst  this  is   uttetly  impossible  in  an   organic  body. 
The  last  and  greatest  difference  we  shall  mention  con- 
sists in  the  wonderful  power  possessed  by  organic  be- 
ings, whether  plants  ur  animals  of  renewing  their  spe- 
cies, which  they  do  by  virtue  of  their  own  inherent 
powers:  this  function  will  furnish  the  subject  of  a  fu- 
ture communication.  E.  H.  D. 


Potato  Starch.— Daniel  Brown,  Esq.  of  Ports-  " 
mouth,  N.  H.  h,as  recently  put  in  operation  a  manu- 
factory  of   potato  starch,   which   has   already   used 
15,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  it  is  thought  will  use 
40,000  bushels  before  183i. 

We  believe  there  are  two  manufactories  of  starch 
in  this  country  alone,  one  at  Gilsum,and  one  in  Dub- 
lin. Mr.  About's  factory  in  Gilsum  worked  up 
10,000  bushels  of  potato  the  last  season.  One  tar- 
mer.  in  Sullivan,  raised  -2000  bushels.  Starch  is  used 
in  all  the  cotton  manufactories. 

[JVtw  Hampthire  Sentinel. 
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THE  SWALLOW. 

Wilkesbarre,  June  22. 
A  few  weeks  since,  Charles  Miner,  Esq.  (now  on 
a  visit  to  liiis  place,)  favoured  us  witli  a  communica- 
tion upon  tlie  subject  of  a  species  of  Swallow,  that 
has  recently  migrated  to  Wyoming  Valley.  We 
have  since  received  from  Doct.  Mease,  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  very  interesting  letter  upon  the  same  subject, 
which  we  take  the  liberty  to  publish.  The  bird  of 
which  it  speaks  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  many  of 
our  citizens,  who  no  doubt,  will  be  highly  gratified  by 
a  perusal  of  the  letter.       {Susquclianna  Democrat. 

Philaihlpltia,  14//i  June,  1831. 

Gentlemen. — I  am  so  much  gratified  by  the  notice 
taken,  by  "a  lover  of  nature,"  in  a  late  number  of 
your  paper,  ot  the  appearance  of  the  fulvores  or  clifl' 
swallow,  in  your  vicinity,  that  I  cheerfully  comply 
with  the  general  request  made  bj'  your  correspondent, 
by  sending  some  facts  respecting  those  interesting 
strangers. 

These  birds  were  first  described,  but  imperfectly, 
by  a  French  Naturalist,'M.  Vieillot,  in  his  work  on 
the  birds  of  North  America,  published  in  Paris,  in 
1S07.  He  first  saw  them  in  a  small  flock  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  again  in  the  possession  of  another  Natu- 
ralist, who  had  brought  specimens  from  Porto  Rico. 

The  best  descr.ptvon  of  them  is  in  the  account  of 
Col.  Long's  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  and  Mr.  Audubon  also  notice  them  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  New 
York.  Charles  Bonaparte  describes  and  figures  both 
birds  and  nests,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  American 
Ornithology.  INlr.  Clinton's  paper  was  read  before 
that  association  in  the  year  1834,  and  he  states  that 
they  first  made  their  appearance  (in  New  York)  at 
Winchell's  tavern,  between  Whitehall  and  Lake 
Champlain,in  the  year  1817.  The  nests  increased 
from  one,  in  that  year,  to  70  in  the  year  1822.  Since 
that  time  they  have  continued  to  increase,  and  the 
birds  have  extended  themselves  to  Fort  Miller,  Dela- 
ware county,  and  Ballstown  in  New  York.  Ho  men- 
tions that  they  are  also  found  at  Newport,  Kentucky, 
and  Red  Bank,  Ohio;  and  it  was  yesterday  noted  in 
one  of  the  city  papers,  (Poulson)  that  they  have  fixed 
themselves  in  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
"within  a  few  years."  I  may  mention  by  the  way, 
how  useful  it  is,  to  publish  accounts  connected  with 
natural  history  in  country  papers,  and  how  much  the 
science  is  thus  promoted.  The  Hampshire  editor, 
says,  he  was  induced  to  notice  the  domestication,  or 
appearance  of  the  cliff  swallow,  in  consequence  of 
seeing  the  account  you  published  "of  a  lover  of  na- 
ture," inserted  in  IMr."  Poulson's  paper.  As  the  clifl' 
swallow,  in  common  with  its  congeners,  lives  on  in- 
sects, I  presume  I  need  not  advert  to  the  peculiar 
claims  it  has  to  the  protection  of  the  farmer,  and  hope 
they  will  be  permitted  "to  increase  and  multiply." 
I  am,  respectfully, 

JAMES  MEASE. 


■iO  DRESS  VEGETABLE  MARROW. 

Take  the  fruit  when  about  half  grown;  cut  it  length 
ways  through  the  middle  (if  large,  cut  into  three  or 
four  slices;)  take  oft'  the  outer  skin;  cut  into  small 
dice,  about  half  through  one  side  of  the  slices;  then 
scrape  a  little  of  the  fat  of  bacon,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a  little  parsley,  shallots,  and  mush- 
rooms, chopped  very  small,  and  let  them  fry  a  little; 
then  add  about  a  table-spoonful  of  flout,  with  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  mixed  altogether;  then  put  slices  uf 
vegetable  marrow  into  a  stewpan  with  a  cover,  and 
put  the  fried  seasoning  over  the  slices,  and  let  them 
stew  on  a  slow  fire,  with  a  little  fire  on  the  cover. 
When  enough  done,  serve  up. 

The  Society's  silver  medal  was  given  to  Mr. 
Crichton  for  this  communication;  it  should  have  been 
given  to  the  cook.-.-Loudwj. 


Cheese  Gourd  Dressed  in  the  Spamish  Way. 
When  ripe,  cut  the  fleshy  part  into  slices  about 
half  an  inch  thick;  score  it  across  into  small  dice 
about  half  through  one  side  of  the  slices;  scrape  a 
little  of  the  fat  of  bacon,  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan, 
with  a  little  parsley,  shallots,  and  mushrooms,  chop- 
ped very  small,  adding  a  little  salt  and  pepper;  put 
them  on  a  slow  fire  to  fry  a  little,  and  place  this  sea- 
soning upon  the  cut  side  of  the  gourd  slices.  Put 
the  whole  into  a  quick  oven,  with  a  little  butter  or 
olive  oil;  and,  when  baked  a  little,  serve  up  the  dish. 


The  tjtilitv  op  g.^theking  unripe  Tomatos,  and 
maturing  them  on  the  shelves  in  hot  houses. 
The  tomato  ripens  with  difficulty  on  the  open  walls 
in  Staffordshire.  About  the  'JOth  of  October,  Mr. 
M'Murtrie  cuts  all  the  fruit  that  may  have  ripened 
and  the  best-swelled  green  fruit.  The  latter  he  places 
in  a  stove  or  hot-house,  and  in  three  weeks  or  a  month 
they  ripen  as  well,  acquire  as  fine  a  color,  and  are  as 
good  in  every  respect,  as  if  they  had  come  to  maturi- 
ty out  of  doors.  Another  gathering,  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  was  made  about  the  end  of  October. 
Those  who  have  not  a  hot-house  may  hang  them  up 
in  a  warm  kitchen.  The  consumption  at  Shrugbo- 
rough  is  about  two  bushels  a  year,  which  are  produc- 
ed by  about  SO  plants. 


Budding  the  Peach  upon  the  Apricot. 
In  1824,  Mr.  M'Murtrie  inserted  a  quantity  of 
peach-tree  buds  in  the  branches  of  Moor  Park  apricots, 
which  made  fine  healthy  wood,  and  in  1826  produced 
fruit  far  superior  to  that  on  the  peach  trees.  Mr. 
M-Murtrie  is  not  prepared  to  say  from  what  cause,  but 
merely  speaks  as  to  the  fact.  In  a  postscript,  dated 
April,  1828,  he  states  that  his  expectations  were  fully 
realised  by  crop  1827.  "The  fruit  was  larger  and 
finer  than  that  on  the  peach  trees;  which  confirms  me 
in  the  opinion  that  the  practice  will  be  of  utility." 

The  Centreville  (Indiana)  Times  contains  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote: 

Remarkable  conduct  of  a  Iwrse. — Mr.  Israel  Abra- 
hams, in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  has  a  horse  that 
will,  of  his  own  accord,  pump  a  sufficiency  of  water 
for  all  the  other  horses  on  the  farm.  We  have  wit- 
nessed him,  when  turned  loose  into  the  barn  yard,  go 
directly  to  the  pump,  take  the  handle  between  his 
teeth,  and  throw  the  water  with  as  much  force,  and 
almost  as  much  regularity  as  a  man  would,  until  he 
would  pump  enough  for  his  companions  and  himself, 
when  he  would  drink,  and  deliberately  retire.  No 
pains  were  ever  taken,  or  means  used,  to  learn  him 
a  business  which  proves  a  great  accommodation  to 
himself,  and  relieves  his  owner  of  considerable  labour. 


♦  Lease  of  a  Far.m  for  One  Year. 

If  a  lease  be  made  for  the  term  of  a  year  and  the 
tenant  sows  the  land  with  spring  grain,  he  has  no 
right  to  the  crop,  for  it  must  be  cut  after  the  term  is 
out. — Law  IntelUarenccr. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  July  8,  18J1. 


Green  Corn. — We  observe  a  notice  in  the  papers 
that  Mr.  Lyford  had  green  corn  on  his  table  on  the 
the  2nd  July,  received  from  A'orfolk.  The  Editor 
of  the  American  Farmer  could  have  supplied  several 
tables  with  green  corn,  from  his  own  garden  in  the 
precincts  of  Baltimore  even  earlier.  At  the  present 
time  he  has  a  great  abundance.  We  have  always 
been  surprised  that  gardeners  do  not  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  this  excellent  vegetable — there  being  no  one 
in  more  universal  use.  It  can  always  be  produced 
from  three  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  at  present, 
merely  by  a  little  attention  to  the  choice  of  seed. 


Fine  Apricots. — A  friend  of  ours  has  a  fine  ap- 
ricot tree  now  in  full  fruit,  which  deserves  a  special 
notice.  It  is  called  Forsyth's  orange  apricot,  and  is 
a  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  excellent  variety.  The 
fruit  is  as  large  as  a  moderate  sized  peach,  measuring 
from  six  to  seven  inches  in  circumference,  and  of  a  rich 
orange  color.  The  appearance  of  the  tree  at  this 
time  is  rich  beyond  description.  The  proprietor  has 
politely  tendered  to  us  buds  or  grafts  at  the  proper 
seasons  for  any  of  our  friends.  Tlie  tree  was  obtain- 
ed from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  James  Wilks  of  this  city, 
who  always  keeps  a  good  supply  of  these  and  other 
fruit  trees. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  been  pre- 
sented with  an  apricot  from  another  tree  growing  in 
this  city,  of  the  same  kind  and  fully  equal  to  the 
above.  The  tree  was  obtained  from  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  John  Willis,  of  Oxford,  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land. While  such  fine  fruit  can  be  so  easily  raised, 
it  is  astonishing  that  the  contemptible  things  called 
apricots  and  hawked  about  the  city  at  this  time,  are 
not  made  to  give  place  to  them. 


The  Weather  and  the  Harvest.— For  eight 
or  ten  days  past,  we  have  had  most  unfavorable  wea- 
ther for  the  harvest,  it  having  been  rainy  or  cloudy 
during  the  whole  of  that  time.  In  all  the  southern  and 
eastern  shore  counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the 
harvest  had  just  commenced  as  the  rain  set  it;  and,  so 
far  as  we  have  heard,  the  result  has  been,  or  will  be, 
most  disastrous. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  the  most  extensive 
farmers  in  Dorchester  county,  Md.  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  harvest  in  that  county.  As  the  state 
of  the  weather  has  been  the  same  in  Baltimore,  and  as 
far  as  we  have  heard  from  in  all  directions,  there  is 
little  hope  that  the  other  Eastern  Shore  counties  have 
fared  better  than  Dorchester.  The  wheat  harvest  in 
Baltimore  and  the  upper  counties,  has  not  generally 
commenced,  and  we  have  a  hope  that  the  weather 
will  clear  up  in  time  for  it.  After  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  depredations  of  the  fly,  frost,  &c.  we  be- 
lieve that,  favored  with  a  good  harvest  time,  the 
wheat  crop  of  1831,  in  the  upper  counties  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  will  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any 
former  year. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  in  Kent  county  on  Monday  last.  He 
represents  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  crops  as 
being  most  distressing.  He  saw  the  wheat  standing 
in  shocks,  and  having  the  appearance  of  green  grass — 
so  completely  had  it  become  "grown."  We  have  no 
hope  for  the  safety  of  any  of  the  Eastern  Shore  wheat 
— how  much  further  the  disaster  has  extended,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  At  present  there  appears  no  more 
prospect  of  fair  weather  than  there  was  a  week  ago, 
and  if  it  continues  thus  much  longer,  even  the  wheat 
that  remains  standing  will  hardly  be  worth  harvesting. 

G.  B.  Smith,  Esq.  Cambridge,  July  2,  IS31. 

Dear  Sic,-— There  is  something  in  the  human  mind, 
which  leads  man  to  seek  comfort  by  communioatino- 
his  misfortunes.  W'ith  this  motive,  and  that  too  ol' 
giving  you  information  of  the  state  and  prospect  of 
crops  wliich  you  have  desired,  I  indulge  the  feeling 
arising  from  the  most  disastrous  agricultural  calami- 
ty, to  announce  the  fatal,  final,  and  utter  destruction 
of  the  remnant  wheat  crops  of  Dorset;  that  portion 
which  the  frost  and  fly  had  left,  and  which  was  more 
considerable  than  we  had  supposed,  previous  to  har- 
vesting, has  been  sprouted,  rotted  and  ruined.  I  may 
say  wholly  ruined  by  the  immense  and  almost  con- 
tinued floods  of  rain  which  have  poured  down  in  tor- 
rents, for  the  last  eight  or  ten  days,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment; during  which  time  our  crops  had  been  cut,  or 
were  cutting,  and  have  been  literally  inundated  and 
destroyed. 

The  corn  must  be  materially  injured,  and  in  all  low 
grounds,  annihilated. 
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The  Fayelteville  fire  produced  a  great  sensation  in 
the  public  mind;  if  this  calamity  from  another  elernent 
has  extended  to  our  neitrhhonng  counties,  or  further, 
as  I  think  highly  probahle,  the  result  in  loss,  embar- 
rassment and  distress,  will,  perhaps,  exceed  it 

The  acricullurist  courts  no  sympathies  and  will 
have  no  contributions:  he  is  retired,  and  suffers  in  so- 
lemn silence  the  misfortunes  which  the  laws  ot  nature 

inflict  upon  him.  i,  ,    <• 

For  the  present  year  he  has  no  hope,  but  that  ot  a 
relenting  Providence  for  the  next.  Agricultor. 
Georgeloion,  (Del.)  July  1- 
It  is  feared  the  crops  of  corn  will  be  very  much  shor- 
tened, in  consequence  of  the  tremendous  rain  which 
fell  on  Tuesday  last,  in  a  part  of  this  county,  the  low 
lands  being  completely  flooded. 

Frederick,  Md.  July  2. 
The  II.MivEST.— Our  farmers  have  generally  com- 
menced "hiirvesUug;'  and  notwithstanding  the  fears 
which  were  entertained,  some  five  ot  six  weeks  since, 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  cold  weather,  the  crop  of  wheat 
will  be  an  average  one;  and  that  of  rye  the  best  that 
has  been  gathered  for  the  last  three  years.— Hej-a(d. 
Edston,  (Pemi.)  June  30 
On  Friday  morning  last,  so  heavy  was  the/)-os<  on 
the  Piicono  Mountains,  that  Mr.  Sox,  we  are  inform- 
ed by  a  person  who  put  up  at  his  tavern,  made  a  large 
ball  of  some  he  gathered  before  bis  door. 

Charlotte,  (JV.  C.)  June  29. 
We  will  merely  observe,  that  about  here  we  have 
so  much  rain  as  to  render  the  prospecls  of  the  farmers 
discouraging  and  gloomy,  in  their  cotton  and  wheat 
crops.  From  the  great  quantity  of  rain  for  the  past  3 
or  4  weeks,  the  attempts  at  harvesting  have  been  ren- 
dered abortive,  and  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  look 
.on  with  the  melancholy  prospect  of  having  their  wheat 
destroved  in  the  field. — Mner  s  Journal. 

West  Chester,  {Pa.)  July  6. 
Our  farmers  are  in  the  midst  of  harvesting.  There 
is  a  full  average  crop;  some  fields  are  remarkably  fine. 

[^Record. 


Prices  Cwrent  in  J\''ew  I'orfc,  My  2. 
Beeswax,  yellow   22  a  23.  Cotton,  New  Orleans  .10 
a  .12;    Upland,. 84  a  .lOi;    Alabama,  .8  a  1 14.  CoflOTi 
Bagging,  Hemp,  yd.  18  a  20;  Flax  12ia  16;  f/ai,  Ame- 
rican, 7  a  8. Fliixseed.l  bush,  clean  . a. 

Flour,   N.   Vork,   bbl.4.87a   5.00;   Canal,  5.25  a  5.62; 

Bait.  Uwd.st. a  5.25;  Rh'd.  city  mills '^-~r~ 

cuuntrv,  4.62  a  4.15;  Alcxand'a,  4.15  a  5.00;    treder- 

icli'sburg4.62a ;    Petersg.  4.56  a  4.62;  Rye  Flour, 

.1.50  a  3. 15;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3.50  a  3.62;   perhhd. 

11.50  a  11.15;     Grain,  Wheat,  North,  1.00  a ;  Vir. 

90  a  1.00;  Rye,  North,  12  a  14;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  69  a 
10;  Barley,— a—;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .33  a  .38; 
Peas,  white, dry,  1  bu.  5.  Beans,  1  bu.  1.0(1  a  8.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.50  a  9.25;  prime  5.15  a  6  25; 
cargo  4.62i  a  5.00;  Lard, 9a. 10^;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 
14.50  a  15.25;  prime  10.50  a  1 1.50. 


RUTA  BAGA  SEED. 

The  subscriber  has  a  small  quantity  of  Uula  Baga 
seed,  of  an  excellent  quality,  for  sale,  price  15  cents 
per  lb.  The  season  for  sowing  this  seed  is  near  at 
hand,  and  application  should  be  made  soon. 

Also,  tall  meado^o  oat  grass  seed  at  $2.15  per  bushel— 
this  should  be  ordered  soon  for  fall  sowing. 

GIDEON  B.  SMITH, 
GP  American  Farmer  Office. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

London  Corn  Exchange,  Friduy,  May  27.— 
The  arrivals  of  all  descriptions  of  grain  this  week  are 
moderate;  of  English  Flour  the  quantity  is  middling, 
but  there  are  several  vessels  in  with  American.  The 
wheat  trade  for  fine  parcels  is  firm,  but  in  other  qua- 
lities there  is  not  much  doing.  Barley  is  dull  at  Mon- 
day's prices.  Beans  and  Peas  nnaltered.  Oats  meet 
a  fair  demand  at  last  quotations.  Flour  has  met  a 
slack  trade  this  week. 

(From  the  London  new  Price  Current  of  May  21.) 
CoHo)i.--The  market  ie  very  dull,  but  there  are 
few  sellers  at  any  reduction.  The  sales  this  week  are 
10  Bencral  as  4  5-8rf.;  230  Surat  4id.  a  od.;  400  Su- 
ral, public  sale,  4(/.  a  4*rf  ;  40  Bowed,  public  sale,  G 
3-9(/,;   100  Pernams,  7  5-8d. 

Saltpetre— By  yM'xc  sale  1,163  bags  sold  at  36s. 
and  ;!fis.  rxL;  there  is  no  alteration  since  in  the  prices. 
Tohocco.— There  are  no  sales  of  any  extent  to  re 
port. 

The  public  sale  consisted  of  53  hhds;  it  was  ill  at- 
tended, and  only  6  hhds.  sold,  good  quality  Mary- 
lands  for  the  home  trade  Id.  a  llrf.  per  lb. 

Prices  Cumnl  in  Charleston,  Jnnc  25. 
Cofton,  Sea-Island,  .11  a. 20.  Upland  .laD'.  San- 
tee  and  Maine  16  a  11.  Rice,  prime,  $3  I-S.  a  3,^,  inferior 
-to  good,  do.  $2.5-8  a  .2.1-8.  Flour,  Philadelphia, 
Richmond  and  Baltimore  §5  5-8  a  b^.  Corn  .66  a  .10. 
Oats  42  a  .48;  Peas,  64  a  61.  Hay,  prime  Northern,  1.00 

a Whiskey,   Philadelphia    and  Baltimore,    hhds. 

.39  a  .  — ;  bbls.  40  a   — ;    New   Orleans,  old  .42   a 

Seeswax,.\fi  a—.  Tallow,  Carolina,  84  a  — .   Beef,  Bos- 
ton, No.  1,  84  a  — .  Mess,  10  a—;  New  York  Prime  -. 

Tork,   Mess.    .16a ;  Prime,    .13a. Bacon,  .la 

.Scents;   hams,  9  a  10,   i-ardjlOaJl.  Butter,   Goshen, 
IS  a  20;  inferior  8  a  10- 


AGRIGULTURAL  WORK. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  this  office,  price  $12. 
AN  liNCYCLOP^DIA  OF  GARDENING;  comprising 
tbe  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
Arboriculture,  and  Landscape-Gardening,  including  all 
the  latest  iHiprovements;  a  general  history  of  Garden- 
ing in  all  countries;  and  a  statistical  view  of  its  pre- 
sent state,  with  suggestions  for  its  future  progress,  in 
the  British  Isles.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  U.S.  &c. 
Illustrated  with  many  hundred  engravings  on  wood  by 
Branston.     London,  pp.  1233. 

"Although  this  second  edition  forms  a  less  bulky  vo- 
lume than  the  first,  yet  it  contains  considerably  more 
primed  matter;  besides  above  a  hundred  new  engrav- 
ings. These  important  additions  we  have  been  enabled 
to  make  by  printing  all  those  parts  of  the  work  which 
may  be  considered  as  of  secondary  importance,  in  a 
suiajler  type  than  that  of  the  general  text." 

In  the  present  impression,  the  Tables  from  p.  86',  to 
p.  934,  have  been  corrected,  and  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved.  J.  C.  L. 

Jan.  18,  1830. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
A~o.  36,  Jl'est  Pratt  Street, 

OFFERS,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Hay  and  Manure 
FORKS,  and  Scythe  SNEADS.— Also  for  sale,  Groin 
CRADLES,  and  Cradle  SCYTHES,  Grass  SCYTHE, 
English  and  American,  with  and  without  Sneads, 
Wheat  FANS.  Scythe  STONES,  &c.  kc.  Together 
with  his  usual  assortment  of  PLOUGHS,  and  other 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  Garden  Seeds,  kf. 

A  fresh  supply  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  just  received 
from  the  Messrs.  Landretli's. 

June  3. 


B.A.I.TIIMORZ:   FKICES  CUaREISlT. 

B.4LTIM0RE  Market  — There  is  no  change  in  the 
prices  of  flour  or  wheat.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard 
street  flour  remains  at  $4.50.  Fresh  ground  city  mills 
in  small  parcels  commands  $5.  Tlitre  is  very  little  if 
any  wheat  in  market.  >\  e  iieard  yesterday  of  a  small 
lot  of  new  red  wheat  having  been  offered  at  $1.05,  but 
could  not  hear  of  its  sale.  Kyc  has  materially  declined, 
as  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  our  quotation.  There  is 
little  doing  in  corn.  Wood  has  advanced  a  trifle,  ow- 
ing to  the  engagement  of  those  employed  in  the  trade, 
in  harvesting.     No  change  in  beef. 

Tobacco.-— Seconds,  as  in  quality ,  3. OOaS. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.50  a 
4.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitableforsegars,6.00a  10  O0;yellowand 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00. — Virginia,  4.00  a  5.00. — Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  414  hhds.  Md.;  64  hhds. 
Ohio4  102  hhds.  Kentucky;  3  hhds.  Virginia;  and  2 
hhds.  Pennsylvania;— total  645  hhds. 

Flouk  — best    while    wheat    family,    $6.00  o  6.50 — 
super.  Howard-st.  4.15  a  4.S14;  city  mills,  fresh,  5. CO 

Misq.  4.50  a ;  Corn  .Meal,  bill.  2  25 ;  liRAiK,  Md. 

red  wheat,  gOal.OO;  while  do.  1. ('5  n  1.15,Susq.  l.Ooo 

1.09-CoRN,  while,  60 a yellow  61  b63-Rve,  60  n  61. 

Oats,  .33  a  34.  Beans,  15«  60--Peas,  65  a  10— Clovef- 

3EED a Timothy, 2.00  a  2.50— Orchard  Grass 

„ Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.15--Herd's,  50a 

15 — Lucerne  30  a  314  lb. Baulky. Flaxseed 

a Cotton,  \a.  9  a  9* Louisiana  lOJ  a  IIJ 

— Alab.94a.  11 — Tenn..9fi.  10 N.C3r..9  0.94 

Upland  8  a  94— Whisk EY,  hhds  1st  p.  — n  34 ;in  bbls 

36  a  31 Wool,  Washed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  47 

a  51;  American  Full  Blood,  45  a  52;  three  quarters  do. 
53  a  58;  half  do.  65  a  15;  quarter  and  common  do.  14 
a  15.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  36  a  40; 
American  Full  Blood,  33  a  40;  three  quarters  do.  31  a 

45;  half  do.  33  a  35;  quarter  and  common,  30  a  33 

Hemi'  Itussia  ton,$255c— ;  Country,  dew- rolled. 64 
a  14c.  lb.  waler-rotted,  14  a9c. -Feathers,  35  a  36;Plas- 

ter  Paris  per  ton,  3.15  a  4.00,  ground,  1 .314  a bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28. CO  a  30.00;  bar  Sns.  perton, 
12.50  aSO.OO, — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.50  06. 50 — 
Oak  Avood,  3.00  a  3.23— Hickory,  4.25  a  4.50— Pine 
2.00  a  2.25. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
An  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Bone  Manure;  extract  from 
the  Report  of  the  Doncasler  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  — Dale's  New  Hybrid  Turnip— On  the  Wevil 
in  Wheat— On  Chess  or  Cheat— On  the  use  of  Green 
Manure,  &c  — New  Species  of  Oats— On  the  Culture 
of  the  Vine— Power  of  Silkworm  Moth  Eggs  to  resist 
Cold— Papin's  Dlcester— Receipt  for  Making  Vinello— 
Georgia  Wine,  made  by  Col.  Z.  Williams— Important 
Improvement  in  the  Production  of  Cream— Remarks 
on  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physology— Potato  Starch— 
The  Swallow— To  Dress  Vegetable  Marrow— Cheese 
Gourd  Dressed  in  the  Spanish  Way— Gulhering  Lnripe 
Tomatos— Miscellaneous  Items— Editorial— Prices. 


WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  REED, 

Commission  Merchant,  JVo.  105  Baltimore  street, 
Devotes  particular  attention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

C  \SH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  wool,  (if  offered  immediately,)  to 
suimly  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman  &Co.  Baltimore 


CASH  FOR  WOOL. 

The  SMbseriher  is  in  this  market  as  a  purchaser  of 
wool  for  caBlcrn  manufacturers,  and  will  pay  cash 
aivl  fair  market  prices  for  every  description  ol  Ame- 
rican wool.  UICHD  MESSITLR, 

No.  5  Light  street  wharf,  up  sluirs. 

May  20.  ^  "• 


EDITED  BY   GIDEON   B.   SMITH. 

PuhMicd  every  f nUiu,  (at  the  old  o(Rf e,  liasement  of  Brtrniim'»  CJj 
/,o(d,J*i/l.  IRVINE  HITCHCOCK  Si  CO.  on  (Afyolloir,n? 
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FREDERICK  SHORTHORN  BULL  POVVEL. 


Lucky-kit  Farm,  ntar  the  IVhite  Post, 
Frederick  Co.  Va. 


'ost,  ) 
Mr.  Smith:  Frederick  Co.  Va.      J 

I  had  fully  intended  to  accompany  the  engraving  of 
the  bull  Powel  with  some  considerations  oa  the  sub- 
ject of  breeding;  cattle  in  particular,  with  the  hope 
that  at  least  they  would  be  followed  by  an  excite- 
ment leading  to  investigations  which  might  ulliinate- 
ly  terminate  in  decided  benefits  to  a  business  requir- 
ing the  experience  and  the  scientific  aid  of  the  know- 
ing ones — but  circumstances  have  prevented  me,  and 
perhaps  the  delay  may  have  the  salutary  effect  ol 
suggesting  that  whenever  critical  remarks  are  made 
on  dilKcult  and  undetermined  points  they  snuuld  pro- 
ceed from  much  experience  and  the  clearest  investi- 
gation—for the  present  then,  you  will  please  accept 
a  few  general  remarks,  and  if  time  and  opportunity 
shall  favour  my  desires  and  intentions,  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  I  will  attempt  an  experience  which  may 
be  worth  more  than  it  is  at  present.  Some  most  va- 
luable observations  in  number  15  of  the  American 
Fanner,  by  one  of  our  New  England  breeders,  con- 
vinces me  of  the  importance  of  this  precaution,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  afl'ord  to  the  theory  and  prac 
tice  of  breeders  some  of  the  most  interesting  proposi- 
tions. If  the  fact  can  be  established  beyond  contro- 
versy, that  unvarying,  first  rate  dairy  cows  can  be 
raised  in  families  by  a  strict  attention  to  their  connec- 
tion with  bulls  of  the  same  family,  how  easily  then 
may  dairies  be  multiplied  in  our  country  with  double 
their  usual  profit — ihis  intelligent  N.  England  farmer 
would  confer  on  the  community  a  singular  benefit  by 
mentioning  a  number  of  umiuestionable  instances 
where  families  of  cows  have  maintained  their  supe- 
riority in  that  particular.  And  why  should  it  not  be 
so,  even  though  theory  should  venture  to  argue 
against  practice?  We  know  there  is  a  decided  and 
distinct  beef  breed  amongst  us  —cows  that  are  large, 
well  formed,  and  generally  I'at,  having  small  bags, 
but  producing  the  finest  calves,  an  evidence  at  least 
of  the  quality  of  their  milk — these  cows  are  not  half 
equal  when  their  calves  are  taken  from  them  in  milk 
to  our  cows  of  ordinary  size,  of  any  breed,  figure  or 
denomination.  13 ut  the  great  object  of  the  majority 
of  farmers  is  to  amalgamate  these  properties,  viz.  milk 
and  beef — and  we  ate  so  grasping  as  to  wish  to  add 
to  those  valuable  qualities  activity,  and  a  form  well 
adapted  to  the  yoke — that  all  these  qualities  may  be 
nnited  to  advantage,  I  verily  believe  from  my  little 
experience,  and  from  the  experience  of  others — but  to 
expect  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  either,  I 
believe  to  be  utterly  impossible.  It  is  the  cross  of  the 
shorthorn  on  cows  of  fine  size  and  form  for  beef,  with 
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characters  as  well  established  as  possible  for  milk 
that  I  am  endeavouring  to  bring  to  perfection  — indi- 
viduals will  always  be  excluded  especially  when  in- 
clining too  much  to  the  beef  breed,  or  rather  when 
they  are  not  sufficiently  abounding  in  milk — but  I  am 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  business  of  raising 
dairy  cattle,  is  one  and  distinct  from  the  production 
of  large,  beautiful,  high  formed  animals,  calculated  in 
so  many  respects  to  reward  the  diligence  and  obser- 
vation ol  a  skilful  breeder.  I  have  fully  tried  tlie 
experiment  on  sheep  by  every  intermixture  that  pru- 
dence could  suggest — and  candour  must  constrain  me 
to  say,  that  from  an  experience  of  25  years  I  believe 
it  impossible  to  exceed  the  weight  in  mutton  of  more 
than  SO  or  100  pounds  in  the  general,  when  double 
and  treble  the  quantity  of  wool  of  superior  quality  is 
shorn  from  them — whereas  if  mutton  was  the  princi- 
pal object,  1  have  no  doubt  that  from  100  to  150  lbs. 
might  be  obtained.  (To  digress  for  a  moment  as  I 
know  not  when  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  make  you  a 
report  of  our  shearing,  1  will  tell  you  that  ItiO  sheep 
including  78  ewes,  'iO  of  which  were  latter  lambs, 
with  their  lambs  by  their  side,  averaged  nearly  li 
lbs.  of  wool  in  the  dirt  which  1  have  sold  for  45  cents 
at  my  door.) 

It  is  not  intended  to  insinuate  that  cows  of  the 
most  splendid  appearance  may  not  be  first  rate  milk 
animals,  but  that  it  is  not  common  to  see  size,  beauty, 
quickness  of  motion,  adapledness  to  the  shambles  and 
great  milking  qualities  united  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  same  animal.  It  is  believed  from  a 
general  evidence  in  England,  as  well  as  with  us,  that 
the  Durham  shorthorns,  unite  in  a  greater  degree 
these  essential  qualities  than  any  other  known  breed. 
To  arrive  at  the  pedigree  of  our  bull  Powel  on  the 
mother's  side  who  is  thought  somewhat  remarkable, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  old  Durham  shorthorn  stock 
left  me  by  my  father,  some  30  years  since,  and  origi- 
nally introduced  by  Col.  Cairy  of  Virginia  while  we 
were  yet  dependant  on  the  mother  country.  They 
were  very  superior  cattle  with  us,  but  were  suflTered 
to  degenerate  in  the  time  of  the  memorable  merino 
mania  when  whim  or  caprice,  if  any  thing,  were  sub- 
stituted for  skill  and  judgment  in  their  management. 
While  in  the  colonial  state,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, our  forefathers  who  were  wealthy,  liberal, 
and  emulous  to  excel  in  raising  the  finest  stock,  im- 
ported largely  of  the  various  kinds— their  blood  is  to 
,  be  traced  still  to  advantage  throughout  the  country, 
and  may  be  renovated  sooner  or  later  in  proportion 
to  the  state  of  preparation  for  the  modern  shorthorn 
cross.    Those  who  have  fortunately  had  an  eye  to 


former  advantages  and  have  improved  the  remnant  of 
the  original  breed  by  selpction  and  care,  will  very 
soon  experience  the  good  efi'ect  of  a  cross — those  who 
have  a  very  degenerate  race  are  in  greater  need  of 
improvement,  and  although  they  will  feel  as  imme- 
dia'e  a  benefit,  it  will  be  longer  of  course  before  they 
can  arrive  at  those  points,  form,  and  propensities 
which  generally  ensure  properties  to  be  duly  esti- 
mated whether  for  milk,  beef,  or  fast  walking  and 
muscular  oxen.  It  has  been  said  by  a  gentleman  of 
Massacliusetts,  (Gov.  Lincoln,)  whose  discretion  of 
judgment  is  much  to  be  appreciated  on  any  subject  he 
ventures  an  opinion,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
shorthorn  breed  of  cattle  into  our  country  is  next  in 
importance  to  that  of  the  merino  sheep,  without 
wliich  we  all  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  our  ma- 
nufactures could  never  have  attained  to  an  eminence 
suited  to  its  soil  and  climate,  or  corresponding  with 
the  necessities,  situation,  character  and  interests  of 
its  inhabitants-.  But  let  the  improvement  of  our  cat- 
tle be  ever  so  great,  it  is  not  probable  there  will  be  a 
mania  on  that  subject,  the  price  fur  them  will  never 
exceed  a  reasonable  one;  merit  it  is  true  will  be,  and 
should  be  rewarded  in  the  production  of  lemarkable 
animals,  talents  when  industriously  applied  to  any  of 
the  improvements  of  agriculture  should  meet  with  a 
distinguished  reward  as  well  as  in  other  professions; 
it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  those  who  excel 
will  find  a  stimulus  in  a  mor°  than  ordinary  price  as 
soon  as  sufficient  light  and  information  is  spread,  and 
proper  lines  of  discrimination  are  drawn  between  the 
worthless,  the  improving,  and  the  improved.  In 
Great  Britain  their  finest  animals  rent  for  more  by 
the  season  than  a  drove  of  ours  sell  for  here — tliis 
state  of  things  can  never  be  so  with  us,  nor  is  it  de- 
sirable; equality  to  the  utmost  extent,  not  touching 
the  rights,  impairing  the  obligations,  or  damping  the 
ardour  of  enterprise  and  industry  is  most  consistent 
with  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  The  difference 
between  us  is  this,  that  American  breeders  with 
moderate  capital  have  only  in  view  a  good  dairy,  and 
competent  oxen  for  work,  with  size  enough  for  beef, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  are  breeding  at  an 
increased  expense  for  the  supply  of  others,  and  are 
getting  up  a  stock  of  animals  more  uniform  in  their 
appearance  and  distinguished  in  their  qualities; 
whereas  in  Europe,  the  breeders,  especially  English, 
there  are  a  variety  of  motives  brought  into  action  to 
create  a  competition  and  consequent  superiority. 
Pride,  wealth,  ambition  to  excel  not  only  in  raising 
the  finest  beasts,  but  in  the  application  of  scientific 
principles  in  bringing  them  to  perfection — leisure, 
taste,  and  honourable  excitement,  together  with  pe- 
cuniary expectation  have  operated  with  great  suc- 
cess, but  the  latter  with  many  distinguished  breeders 
has  been  the  least  cause  of  exertion.  Powel  on  the 
father's  side  was  got  by  Edward,  (who  weighed  1850 
lbs.  at  3  years  and  3  months,)  who  was  got  by  Mal- 
com,  Mr.  Powel's  favourite  breeding  bull,  out  of 
Lady,  a  famous  milker,  imported  expressly  for  that 
purpose — Blossom  the  mother  of  Powel  was  the  pre- 
mium heifer  at  one  of  the  Winchester  fairs,  she  has 
had  three  shorthorn  calves,  Powel,  Tucahoe  of 
James  River,  sold  fur  §100  at  five  months  old,  and 
Frederick  by  her  side  to  reward  the  enterprize  of 
some  fortunate  purchaser.  The  likeness  of  Powel 
was  taken  when  he  was  but  little  more  than  a  twelve 
month  old,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  long 
legged,  but  his  present  measure  and  weight  will  de- 
monstrate to  judges  what  his  form  must  be— having 
in  a  very  recent  publication  mentioned  him  more  par- 
ticularly, it  will  be  only  stated  here,  that  when  he 
was  just  2  years,  1  month,  arid  11  days  old,  he 
weighed  before  a  committee  in  the  town  of  Win- 
chester, 1741  lbs,  and  measured  in  length  9i  feet, 
girth  7i,  height  4  feet  10  inches,  on  the  6th  June 
last.  This  amongst  many  other  evidences  in  my 
possession ,  is  a  convincing  proof  to  me  of  the  supe- 
rior'importance  of  crosses  which  might  not  have 
been  worth  mentioning  from  a   limited  experience. 
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was  it  not   for  the  corroborating   testimony  of  distin" 
guislied  breeders   across   the  water  who  are  conspi- 
cuous alike  for  their  candour  and  abilities.     The  time 
was  when  the  rejintation  of  stock  breeding  might  be 
sustained  by  much    writing,  argument,  and  too  little 
valuable  practice — the   in-and-in  system  is  more  or 
less  exploded — though  when  thoroughly  understood 
and  practiced  judiciously  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
but   to  the  most  serious   injury  of  improveinent   by 
crosses— full  blooded  stock  are  to  be  sustained  as  long 
as  there  is  no  perceptible  deterioration — how  can  the 
best  crosses  be  made  without  them?     If  there  is  any 
value  in  breed,  in  the  original  animal,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  value  of 
the  cross   from  a  full,  and  a   half  bred   one.     Not- 
withstanding  this   reasoning   in  favour   of  the    full 
blooded  stock,  I  am  proceeding  on  the  plan  of  crosses 
and  selection,  and  shall  pursue  an   in-and-in  svslem 
for  some  generations  through  the  blood  of  the  Frede- 
rich  shorthorn  bull   Povvel,  or  until  a  better  animal 
makes    his   appearance.     But   this   improvement   is 
based  on  cows  selected   at  any  price,  and   high  in  va- 
lue, so  near  that  of  the  bull,  as   to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  denominating  their  progeny  the  full  blooded 
Frederick  shorthorns — an  honest  Dutchman  testifies 
in  relation  to  one  of  them.     "I  cannot  ascertain  tlie 
quantity  of  butter   made  from   the  cow  Brina,  (the 
one  bought  of  him)  as  we  always  had  two  cows  and 
the  milk  was  not   kept  separate — the  quantity  made 
in  one  year  from  the  two  was  5Hi  lbs.,  I  think  Bri- 
na produced  considerably  more  than  the  other.     Mrs. 
K.  thinks  when  she  was  fresh,  she  would  make  10 
lbs.  per  week."     My  best  cows  have  not  exceeded  6 
gallons  of  milk  per  day,  and  I  consider  from  5  to  6 
with  ordinary  -keep  combining  size,  with  a  form  and 
character  productive  of  much  beef  wlien  too  old  for 
breeding,  a  good  turn  out;  but  we  hear  sometimes  of 
many  cows  producing  10  gallons  for  a  considerable 
time — at  others  of  extraordinary  products  where  they 
are  kept  on  slender  fare — for  my  part  I   shall  be  al- 
ways satisfied  toreap.great  products  from  great  pains, 
and  should  think  scarcely  any  price  loo  great  to  pay 
for  cows  yielding  from  8  to  10  gallons  milk  per  day, 
when  I  have  shorn  from  H  to  ICi  lbs.  wool  from  a 
few  individual  sheep,  the  average  has  been  but  Si ,  I 
must  suppose   without   furtlier  experience  that  this 
same  fact  may  be  applied   to  cows — that  there  are 
some  wonderful  productions  cannot  be  doubled,  but 
they  must  generally  proceed  from  extraordinary  and 
expensive  eare — this  is  not  what  will  benefit  a  breed 
of  cattle,  or  render  a  permanent  service  to  farmers 
and  breeders.     What  we  want  is  a  set  of  facts  com- 
ing out  of  a  reasonable  practice  to  establish  a  system 
to  be  comprehended,  appreciated  and  adopted,  by  the 
plain  husbandry  of  the  country.     The  shorlhorn  itn- 
provemcnt  has  lost  much   in   the  loss  of  Mr.  John 
Hare  Powel   as  a  breeder  and  importer,  but  we  hope 
to  have   his  place  filled   by  Mr.  Freeman   of  Balti- 
more, who  has  commenced  his  stock  with  one  of  the 
finest  animals  imported  by   Col.   Powel,   (Bolivar.) 
Mr.  Freemin  will  have  an  opportunity  of  deriving  a 
supply  of  the  shorthorn  stock  from  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  and  breeders  in   England,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Berry  of  Worcestershire,  who  has 
lately  proposed  to  supply  the  United  States  with  his 
improved  stock,  and   who  has  richly  merited  the  at- 
tention of  breeders   in   this  conntry,  from  the  great 
ability  and  candour  of  his  writings,  added  to  the  little 
doubt  we  have  of  his  successful   practice.     It  would 
have  been  most  desirable  had  it  comported   with   the 
design  of  these  hasty  remarks  to  have  been  associated 
with  this  gentleman  in  some  of  his  opinions,  to  have 
designated,  and  quoted  them  for  the  great  edification 
of  our  American  breeders.     With  regard  to  breeding 
in-and-in  my  own   liltle  experience  perfectly  agrees 
with  his,  that  it  should  be  abandoned  or  modified  on 
the  first  suspicion   of  degeneracy  founded  on   a   well 
grounded    experience—  that  contiiming  to   breed   in- 
and-in  from  animals  that  discover  such  an  over  pro- 
pensity to  fat,  that  their  progeny  become   small  and 


feeble,  and  many  individoals  fail  to  produce  at  all, 
would  be  a  most  obstinate  and  injurious  adherence  to 
a  system  which  is  indispensible,  managed  with  a 
watchful  prudence.  Let  the  form  and  the  qualities 
of  animals  be  ever  so  perfect,  I  apprehend  that  noth- 
ing can  justify  the  necessity  (save  in  very  special 
case.=)  of  resorting  to  the  aid  and  skill  practiced  in 
the  human  family,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such 
necessity  would  rather  argue  a  deficiency  of  that 
kind  of  practical  skill  which  should  be  adapted  to 
their  nature  and  incorporated  amongst  the  plain  and 
obvious  principles  of  skilful  management.  These 
hasty  and  unconnected  remarks  have  been  made 
through  the  first  week  of  my  harvest,  which  you 
know  should  have  all  of  the  farmer's  attention,  but  if 
in  borrowing  for  the  shorthorns  a  little  time,  and 
taking  an  occasional  rest,  the  followers  should  be 
careless  in  their  duties,  a  horse  rake*  10  feet  long,  and 
going  over  more  than  20  acres  per  day  makes  clean 
work  of  it.  I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

R.  K.  Meade. 


(From  the  Southern  .Agriculturist.) 
On  the  General  M.\nagement  of  a  Plantation. 
"!»«(  Point,  (Geo.)  5(/i  .Ipril,  1S31. 
Dear  Sir, — You  request  to  know  what  is  my  gene- 
ral system  of  management?  [  endeavour  to  employ 
those  means  in  conducting  the  internal  or  domestic 
police  of  the  plantation,  which  in  my  judgment  is 
deemed  best  calculated  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
contentment,  and  suit  the  condition  of  the  subjects 
over  whom  they  are  intended  to  operate,  and  at  the 
same  time,  secure  subordination  and  good  order. 

These  means  should  be  assuasive  and  just,  as  well 
as  imperative  and  effective.  To  this  end  I  rarely 
punish  myself,  but  make  ray  driver,  virtually  an 
executive  officer,  to  inflict  punishments;  that  I  may 
remove  from  the  mind  of  the  servant  who  commits  a 
fault,  the  unfavourable  impression,  too  apt  to  be  in- 
dulged in,  that  it  is  for  the  pleasure  of  punishing, 
rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  obedience  and 
establishing  good  order  that  punishments  are  inflicted, 
as  it  is  no  pleasure  to  a  humane  judge  to  sentence  a 
fellow-creature  to  be  hanged,  and  at  one  fell  swoop 
plunge  him  into  eternity. 

To  impress  this  more  forcibly  on  their  minds,  when 
they  have  urged  as  a  plea,  that  they  are  servants, 
and  must  submit  to  the  will  of  their  masters,  who 
can  do  as  they  please:  I  have  addressed  them  in  a 
mild  and  simple  manner,  assuring  them  that  the  laws 
of  the  land  have  secured  to  them  rights,  which  a 
master  dare  not  violate,  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
a  heavy  penalty,  "by  imprisonment  and  labour  in  the 
penitentiary,  for  a  term  not  less  than  one,  nor  longer 
than  five  years,"  and  "it  is  the  duty  of  the  inferior 
courts  of  the  several  counties  in  Georgia,  on  receiving 
information  on  oath  of  any  infirm  sliwc  being  in  a  suf- 
feriinj;  situation  from  nc'j;lcct  of  the  mrner,  to  make 
pai'licular  inquiry  into  the  situation  of  such  slave,  and 
render  such  relief  as  they  in  their  discretion  may 
think  proper,"  and  "they  are  authorized  to  sue  for  and 
recover  Irom  the  moncr  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  relief  u(  stich  slave." 

This  protection  w  hich  the  benevolence  of  our  laws 
has  thrown  around  their  persons,  to  save  them  in  old 
age  and  infirmity  from  want  and  wretchedness;  the 
boasted  philanlhrophy  of  Eunqie  and  the  Northern 
States  have  never  extended  to  the  poor,  old,  white 
man! !  1  have  told  them  too,  that  a  soldier  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders  may  forfeit  his  lite,  while  they 
for  a  similar  offence  are  only  chasti.sed:  because  it  is 
the  interest  of  a  master  to  preserve  the  health,  vigour 
and  life  of  his  servant,  which  produces  a  mural  con- 
nexion and  attachment  betwixt  master  and  servant, 
that  freak,  violence  or  misrule  seldom  severs. 

•  Fifteen  years  since  when  I  commenced  llic  use  of 
one  thiy  were  laughed  at— but  are  now  in  general  use. 


When  any  quarrel  or  disturbance  occurs  on  the 
plantation,  one  or  two  not  implicated  are  examined  ia 
the  presence  of  the  accused,  who  have  the  riuht  to 
correct  false  statements,  and  establish  their  innocence, 
by  reference  to  other  testimony,  which  is  immediately 
produced  by  the  driver,  or  if  absent,  and  the  case  an 
important  one,  judgment  is  arrested  until  the  necessa- 
ry information  can  be  procured. 

I  never  permit  a  husband  to  abuse,  strike  or  whip 
his  wife,  and  tell  them  it  is  disgraceful  for  a  man  to 
raise  his  hand  in  violence  against  a  feeble  woman,  and 
that  woman  too,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the  mother  of 
his  children,  and  the  companion  of  his  leisure,  hia 
midnight  hours.  If  the  wife  teases  and  provokes  him 
by  her  nightly  clatter,  or  crabbed  deportment,  and  he 
complains  and  establishes  the  fact;  she  is  punished, 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  husband  petitions 
for  her  pardon,  which  I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  refuse, 
as  it  imposes  a  strong  obliga"tion  on  the  wife  to  use 
her  tongue  with  less  bitterness,  and  be  more  conciliat- 
ing in  her  behaviour. 

If  the  driver  suffers  any  irregularities  on  the  plan- 
tation, or  careless  work  to  be  repeated  in  the  field 
with  impunity,  I  reprimand  him  in  private,  then  pub- 
licly; and  tell  him,  that  as  a  religious  man,  as  he  pro- 
fesses to  be,  he  should  recollect,  that  if  he  cannot  be 
faithful  to  his  earthly  master  who  is  at  all  times  near 
him,  providing  food  and  clothing  for  his  use  and  com- 
fort; that  the  scriptures  have  declared,  he  cannot  be 
faithful  to  his  heavenly  master  whom  he  has  never 
seen.  If  this  simple  mode  of  reasoning,  fails  to  excite 
his  pride,  I  then  appeal  to  his  passions,  and  rouse  hia 
fears  by  moderate  punishment.  This  being  one  of  th« 
rare  instances,  where  the  master,  or  manager  should 
inflict  the  punishment,  and  not  degrade  the  driver  by 
allowing  a  private  to  punish;  w'hich  will  humble  a 
driver  and  prostrate  his  authority,  that  should  be  ab- 
solute. 

If  one  negro  steals  from  another,  or  from  me,  the 
driver  is  required  to  take  of  the  marauder's  goods  and 
chatties  an  equal  quantity,  and  restore  the  loss,  or  the 
thief  is  certainly  punislied  if  he  cannot  make  restora- 
tion, or  if  fair  promises  are  made,  time  is  allowed  for 
restoration.  Drunkenness,  if  riotous,  would  be  pun- 
ished by  lying  in  the  stocks  all  night  and  drinking  a 
pint  of  warm  water.  If  a  negro  is  sick  a  pint  of  corn 
is  deducted  from  his  allowance  every  day:  because  if 
he  is  really  sick  the  nurse  supplies  him  wilh  good 
gruel,  he  therefore,  does  not  require  corn,  and  if  he  is 
merely  shamming,  a  reduction  of  rations,  like  stopping 
a  sailor's  grog,  will  induce  him  to  be  more  active  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties. 

The  driver  keeps  an  account  of  this  sickness,  and 
renders  an  account  every  Saturday  of  the  work  done, 
an  acre  notches  on  a  slick,  and  in  the  same  manner 
on  his  walking  stick.  So  that  if  any  mistake  or  fraud 
is  committed,  I  immediately  detect  it;  if  his  listing, 
bedding,  and  planting  accounts  dii  not  correspond. 

He  also  keeps  an  account  of  the  number  of  calves 
marked,  branded  and  altered;  the  names,  colours,  and 
qualities  of  our  hounds,  and  the  cause  of  their  death; 
the  time  we  plant  vegelables  and  how  they  produced, 
with  a  list  of  flowers  in  the  parterre. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  internal  police  of  the  plantation.  To  encourage 
industry  and  increase  the  comfort  and  contentment  of 
these  people,  I  allow  every  one,  a  task  of  ground,  and 
a  half  task  for  each  child  capable  of  working.  They 
have  one  Saturday  to  prepare,  and  another  to  plant 
their  ground,  and  afterwards  are  assisted  with  a  mule 
and  plough,  when  it  can  be  spared.  They  manage  it 
their  own  way,  and  the  entire  produce  is  appropriated 
to  their  own  purposes  not  subject  to  my  control,  and 
raise  wilh  it  as  many  poultry  as  they  please.  I  give 
to  families  having  six  children  living,  one  cow,  wilh 
the  male  issue;  reserving  the  heifer  calves.  WTien 
the  family  increases  to  ten  children  living,  I  require 
no  other  labour  from  the  mother  than  to  attend  to  her 
children. 
Whenever  they  are  sick,  a  careful  nurse  comes  in 
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the  morning,  reports  their  case,  gels  the  necessary 
medicine  and  administers  it,  or  the  patient  is  person- 
ally examined. 

With  regard  to  the  agricultural  department,  if  we 
do  not  intend  to  clear  land,  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  laid 
by,  and  all  the  corn -blades  stripped,  dried  and  housed, 
we  commence  listing  (in  August)  at  the  rate  of  trom 
one  and  a  half  to  two  tasks  to  each  full  hand  (able 
bodied  man  or  woman.)  As  soon  as  the  listing  is 
completed,  we  clean  out  old  ditches,  dig  others,  and 
repair  the  fencing,  if  a  late  crop  delayscotton  picking. 
When  the  crop  is  gathered  and  prepared  for  market, 
we  commence  bedding,  by  running  two  furrows  di- 
rectly through  the  alley,  so  as  to  break  it  up  well, 
and  then  bed  with  the  hoe,  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  tasks  to  each  hand,  as  the  ground  may 
be  heavy  or  light. 

We  first  commence  planting  potatoes  in  large  flat 
beds  without  cutting  them;  then  early  peas,  (which 
are  now  up,)  corn,  and  lastly,  cotton,  in  all,  just  five 
acres  to  each  taskable  hand,  that  is,  every  negro  capa- 
ble of  working  over  two  tasks  of  ground  generally  m 
a  day,  and  sometimes  they  have  a  part  of  the  day, 
having  finished  their  task.  The  corn  is  planted  three 
feet  apart,  and  thinned  to  one  stalk;  we  formerly 
planted  on  the  list,  but  find  a  good  flat  bed  the  best, 
as  it  saves  a  hoeing  and  elevates  the  plants  above  the 
smothering  weeds  around  it.  The  cotton  is  planted 
on  large,  flat,  wide  beds  at  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  distance,  and  thinned  down  to  one  or  two  stalks 
as  the  soil  is  loamy  or  sandy. 

On  the  third  of  April,  the  whole  crop  was  planted 
and  the  side  hoeing  commenced,  as  we  never  hoe 
down  if  it  can  be  avoided,  considering  it  ruinous  to 
the  crop. 

We  are  cruelly  calumniated,  and  reproaches  with 
a  keen  point  have  been  hurled  at  the  slave-holder, 
ever  since  the  sanctity  of  law  has  checked  the  avidi- 
ty of  gain,  and  the  tradesmen  in  human  flesh  have 
become  the  snivelling  philanthropist,  mourning  over 
the  objects  of  their  traffic.  But  the  condition  of  these 
people  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  plebians  of  Rome,  and  the  canaille  of 
France,  the  Circassians  of  Egypt,  the  Gilden  of 
Flanders,  and  even  the  peasantry  of  polished  England, 
and  not  to  be  compared  with  Asiatic  and  African 
wretchedness.  Here  the  slave  is  not  required  to  pay 
a  burthensorne  tax;  he  cannot  be  forced  into  battle,  or 
made  to  do  militia  or  jury  duty:  while  the  humane 
laws  of  England  transports  the  African  from  the 
land  of  his  birth,  the  home  of  his  children,  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  a  king,  they  have  never 
seen,  and  in  defence  of  a  government  they  know  no- 
thing about,  and  derive-  no  benefit  from;  where  a  law- 
less press-gang  can  tear  from  the  bosom  of  a  helpless 
family  their  only  protector,  their  chief  support,  and 
drag  a  ploughman  from  his  plough,  merely  to  increase 
Uie  warlike  array  of  an  ambitious  monarch,  or  shed 
the  lustre  of  renown  on  some  royal  favourite  dotard. 
Yet  so  strange  is  the  inconsistency  of  mankind,  that 
this  system  of  slavery  unto  death,  has  received  the 
halo  of  approbation,  and  the  sanction  of  custom  has 
reconciled  all  generations  to  it,  while  we  are  vilified 
for  improving  the  condition  of  these  indispensable 
auxiliaries  to  Southern  Agriculture. 

Hoping  that  I  have  embraced  and  not  exceeded  the 
object  of  your  inquiry,  or  the  purposes  of  the  Agricul- 
turistj  I  am.  Sir,  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  suc- 
cess. Very  respectfully, 

VV.  W.  Hazzard. 


To  Prevent  the  Depredations  of  Weevil. 

Whoever  will   take   the  trouble  to  gather  Elder 

stalks  and  leaves,  and  put  plenty  of  it  among  their 

wheat  while  mowing  it  away,  will  find  it  in  a  state 

of  preservation  at  threshing  time.— ^Fes<em  Tiller. 

Camphorated  spirit  applied  to  the  flesh  will  keep 
on  musketoes  for  several  hours. 


(From  the  Monthly  .-Vmerican  Journal  of  Geology  and 

Natural  Science  ) 

Influence  of  Climate  on  the  Fruitfulness  of 

Plants. 

(By  a  Correspondent. ) 

The  cultivated  plants  yield  the  greatest  products 
near  the  northernmost  limit  in  which  they  will  grow. 

I  have  been  forcibly  impressed  witli  this  fact,°from 
observing  the  productions  of  the  various  plants, 
which  are  cultivated  for  food  and  clothing  in  the 
United  States.  The  following  instanees'will  go  far 
to  establish  the  principle,  viz. 

The  cotton,  which  is  a  tropical  plant,  yields  the 
best  staple,  and  surest  product,  in  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes. The  southern  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
taken  the  cotton  market  from  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies, both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  insects  within  the 
tropics,  but  principally  to  the  forcing  nature  of  a  ver- 
tical sun.  Such  a  degree  of  heat  developes  the  plant 
too  rapidly— runs  it  into  wood  and  foliage,  which  be- 
comes injuriously  luxuriant;  the  consequence  is,  there 
are  but  lew  seed  pods,  and  these  covered  with  a  thin 
harsh  coat  ol  wool.  The  cotton  wool,  like  the  fur  of 
animals,  is,  perhaps  designed  for  protection;  and  will 
be  thick  and  fine  in  proportion  as  the  climate  is  warm 
or  cold.  Another  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  provi- 
dence of  the  deity,  who  aims  to  preserve  races  rather 
than  individuals,  and  multiplies  the  seeds  and  eyes  of 
plants,  exactly  as  there  is  danger  of  their  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  or  "other 
causes.  When,  therefore,  the  cares  and  labours  of 
man  counteract  the  destructive  tendency  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  guarantee  their  preservation,  they  are,  of 
course,  more  available  and  abundant. 

The  lint  plants,  flax,  hemp,  &.c.  are  cultivated 
through  a  great  extent  of  latitude;  but  their  bark,  in 
the  southern  climates,  is  harsh  and  brittle.  A  warm 
climate  forces  these  plants  so  rapidly  into  maturity, 
that  the  lint  does  not  acquire  either  consistency  or 
tenacity.  We  must  go  far  north  in  Europe,  even  to 
the  Baltic,  to  find  these  plants  in  perfection,  and 
their  products  very  merchantable.  Ireland  is  rather 
an  exception  as  to  latitude;  but  the  influence  of  the 
sun  is  so  eff'ectually  counteracted  there  by  moisture, 
and  exposure  to  the  sea  air,  that  it  is  always  cool: 
hence  the  flax  and  potato  arrive  at  such  perfection  in 
that  region. 

It  holds  equally  true  in  the  farinaceous  plants. 
Rice  is  a  tropical  plant;  yet  Carolina  and  Georgia 
grow  the  finest  in  the  world,  heavier  grained,  better 
filled,  and  more  merchantable,  than  any  imported  into 
Europe  from  the  Indies.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
East  Indies  derive  their  subsistence  almost  exclusive- 
ly irom  rice;  they  must  be  supposed,  therefore,  to 
cultivate  It  with  all  skill  and  care,  and  the  best  con- 
trivance for  irrigation.  Such  is,  however,  the  forcinir 
nature  of  their  climate,  that  the  plant  grows  too  r.v 
pidly,  and  dries  away  before  the  grain  be  properly 
filled.  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  if  not  a  tropical  plant, 
was  originally  found  near  the  tropics;  and  although 
It  now  occupies  a  wide  range,  it  produces  the  heV 
viest  crops  near  the  northern  limit  of  its  rano-e.  In 
the  West  Indies  it  rises  30  feet  in  height;  but  with 
all  that  gigantic  size,  it  produces  only  a  few  grains 
on  the  bottom  of  a  spongy  cob,  and  is  counted  on  only 
as  rough  provender.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States,  it  reaches  a  height  of  15  feet,  and 
will  produce  30  bushels  to  the  acre;  in  the  rich  lands 
ot  Kentucky  and  the  middle  states  it  produces  50  or 
60  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  in  New  York  and  New 
England,  agricultural  societies  have  actually  awarded 
premiums  for  150  to  the  acre,  collected  from  stalks 
only  seven  feet  high.  The  heats  of  a  southern  sun 
develope  the  juices  of  this  plant  too  quickly.  They 
run  into  culm  and  blade,  to  the  neglect  of  the  seed, 
and  dry  away  before  fructification  becomes  complete. 
Wheat  is  a  more  certain  crop  in  New  York,  the 
northern  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  in  the 


Baltic  regions  of  Europe,  that  in  the  south  either  of 
Europe,  or  America.  In  the  north,  snows  accumu- 
late, and  not  only  protect  it  from  the  winter  colds, 
but  trom  the  weevil,  Hessian  fly,  and  other  insects 
that  invade  it;  and  in  the  spring  it  is  not  forced  too 
rapidly  into  head  without  time  to  mature  fully,  and 
concoct  Its  farina. 

A  cold  climate  also  aids  the  manufacturing  of  flour, 
preserving  it  from  acidity,  and  enables  us  fo  keep  it 
long,  either  for  a  good  market,  or  to  njeet  scarcities 
and  emergencies.  Oats  grow  in  almost  every  coun- 
try, but  it  is  in  northern  regions  only,  or  very  moist 
or  elevated  tracts,  that  they  fill  with  farina  suitable 
tor  human  sustenance.  Rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  mil- 
let, and  other  culmiferous  plants,  might  be  adduced 
to  illustrate  the  above  principle;  for  all  their  habits 
require  a  more  northern  latitude  than  is  necessary  to 
their  mere  growth. 

The  grasses  are  proverbially  in  perfection  only  in 
northern  and  cool  regions,  althouo-h  they  will  o-rovv 
everywhere.  It  is  in  the  north  alone  that  we  raise 
animals  from  meadows;  and  are  enabled  to  keep  them 
lat,  and  in  good  condition,  from  hay  and  grass  alone, 
without  grain.  It  is  there  the  grasses  acquire  a  suc- 
culence, and  consistency  enough,  not  only  to  mature 
animals,  but  to  make  the  richest  butter  and  cheese, 
that  contribute  so  much  to  the  tables  of  the  luxurious! 
The  grasses  which  do,  often,  in  the  south,  grow 
large  enough,  are  without  richness  and  nutriment;  in 
hay,  they  have  no  substance;  and  when  green,  are 
too  washy  to  fatten  animals;  the  consequenc°e  is,  most 
animals  in  those  latitudes  browse  from  necessity,  and 
are  poor,  and  without  size  or  beauty.  It  is  the  same 
hot  sun  which  forces  them  to  a  rapid  fructification, 
before  they  have  had  time  to  concoct  their  juices! 
The  sugar  cane  produces,  perhaps,  better  where  it 
never  seeds,  than  in  the  tropics;  for  the  juices  will 
never  ripen  so  as  to  granulate,  until  checked  by  frost 
or  fructification.  In  the  tropics,  the  cane  grows, 
twenty  months  before  the  juices  ripen,  and  then  the' 
culm  has  contracted  a  woody,  fibrous  quality,  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  mills,  and 
yield  but  little  juice,  and  that  to  an  increased  eflTort. 
In  Louisiana  we  succeed  well  with  the  sugar  cul- 
ture; because,  whilst  the  culm  is  succulent  and  ten- 
der, a  white  frost  checks  the  growth,  ripens  the 
juices,  and  in  five  months  gives  us  a  culm,  tender, 
full  of  juice,  easy  to  press,  and  yielding  much  grain 
of  sugar.  When  Louisiana,  therefore,  acquires  all 
the  necessary  skill,  she  will  most  probably  grow  this 
article  cheaper  than  the  West  Indies. 

Tobacco  is  a  southern  plant,  but  there  it  is  always 
light  and  chaflTy;  and  although  often  well  flavoured, 
it  never  gains  that  strong  narcotic  quality,  (which  is 
is  its  only  peculiar  property,)  unless  you  grow  it  as 
far  north  as  Virginia.  In  the  south,  the  heat  unfolds 
its  bud  or  gem  too  soon,  forces  into  full  expansion 
the  leaf,  and  drives  it  to  seed  before  the  narcotic 
quality  can  be  properly  elaborated.  We  may  assert 
a  general  rule  applicable  to  all  annual  plants,  that 
neither  the  root,  nor  the  leaf,  acquires  any  further 
size  or  substance  after  fructification. 

The  tuberose,  bulbous,  and  other  roots,  cultivated 
for  human  and  animal  subsistence,  are  similarly  a(- 
fected  by  climate,  and  manifest  habits  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  above  principle.  The  Irish  potato,  al- 
though from  or  near  the  tropics,  will  not  come  to  per- 
fection but  in  northern  or  cool  countries,  or  in  moist, 
insular  situations,  as  Ireland.  It  is  in  such  climates 
alone,  that  its  roots  acquire  a  farinaceous  consistence, 
and  have  size,  flavour,  and  nutriment  enough  to  sup- 
port, in  the  eminent  way  in  which  they  are  suscepti- 
ble, animal  life.  In  the  south,  a  forcing  sua  brings 
the  potato  to  fructification  before  the  roots  have  had 
time  to  attain  their  proper  size,  or  ripen  into  the  pro- 
per qualities  for  nourishment.  In  Ireland  the  plant 
grows  slow,  through  a  long  and  cool  season,  giving 
time  for  its  juices  to  be  elaborated,  and  properly  di- 
gested; hence  that  fine  farina  and  flavour  which  cha- 
racterizes tfaem.    The  sweet  potato  produces  larger. 
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better  flavoured,  and  more  numerous  roots  in  Caroli- 
na,  where  it  never  flowers,  than  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  the  latter  place  this  plant  runs  wild,  covers  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth  with  its  vines;  and  is  so 
taken  up  in  making  foliage,  that  the  root  becomes 
netrlected,  and  is  small  and  woody.  In  order  to  have 
the  onion  in  perfection,  it  must  grow  through  two 
jears,  swelling  all  the  time  its  bulbs.  In  the  south, 
however,  it  seeds  in  one  year,  and  before  it  has  made 
much  bulb.  Beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  radishes 
and  other  roots,  are  eipially  affected  by  a  hot  sun, 
and  scarcely  worth  cultivating  far  to  the  south.  They 
all  fructify  before  they  have  formed  perfect  roots,  and 
make  foliage  at  the  expense  of  their  bulbs;  hence 
they  will  always  be  articles  of  commerce;  the  south 
will  have  to  depend  upon  tlie  north  for  them. 

The  sallad  plants  are  in  like  manner  afl'ected  by 
the  climate,  and  give  further  proofs  of  our  assump- 
tion. Cabbages,  lettuces,  endive,  cellery,  spinnage, 
plants  whose  leaves  are  only  eat,  to  protect  theii 
germs  from  cold,  (through  a  kind  of  instinct,)  wrap 
them  up  in  leaves,  which  form  heads,  and  render 
many  of  their  other  parts  tender  and  crisp  for  use. 
These  leaves,  thus  protected,  are  not  only  tender,  but 
more  nutriclous,  because  their  growth  has  been  slow, 
and  their  juices  well  digested.  In  the  south,  a  re- 
laxing sun  lays  open  the  very  buds  of  such  plants, 
gives  a  toughness  and  thinness  to  the  leaves,  and 
they  are  too  unsubstantial  for  animal  support,  because 
of  such  quick  and  rapid  development. 

The  delicious  and  pulpy  fruits  are,  in  a  still  more 
striking    way,   illustrative   of   our    principle.     The 
peach,  nectarine,  plum,  apple,  cherry,  currant,  goose- 
berry, apricot,  and  many  other  such  families,  are  not 
in  perfection  in   the  south.     It   is   in   Pennsylvania, 
Viririnia,  Maryland,  Jersey,  and  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, that  we  enjcjy  them,  although,  originally,  they 
came  from   places  near  the  tropics.     'I'he  peach  of 
the  Carolinas  is  full  of  larva;,  gum,  and   knots,  and 
too  stringy  and  forced  to  be  juicy  and  flavoured.  The 
apple  of  the  south  is  too  acerb  to  be  either  eaten  or 
preserved.     The   plums,  apricots,  cherries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  &.c.  will  not  even  mature   until   we  go 
far  north.     All  the  trees   w  hich   bear  these  delicious 
fruits  will  grow  lu.\uriantly  in  the  south,  make  much 
foliaore  and  wood  with  but  little  pulp,  and  that  unsa- 
vory.    The  kernel  in  one  seeded   fruit,  seems  to  be 
the  first  object  of  nature  in  southern  clmies:  that  be- 
comes strong,  oily,  and   enlarged;  and    one  of   the 
peach  family  has  so  entirely  neglected  the  pulp,  that 
it  has  only  a  husky  matter  around  the  kernel,  as  the 
almond.     The  changeableness  of  the  weather  in  the 
south,  in  the  spring  season   throws  plants  off  their 
guard;  the  frost  attendant  on  those  changes,  destroy 
the  young  fruit;  and  it  Is  only  once  in  three   years 
that  the  crop  hits  at  all.  The  dissicated  or  dried  state 
of  these  fruits  enables  us  to  enjoy  them  through  the 
year;  but  in  the  south  their  acidity  carries  them  into 
fermentation  or  decomposition  before  they  can  be  di- 
vested of  their  aqueous  parts.     ^I'he  climate  of  the 
south  is  equally  against  converting  them  into  cider, 
or  any  other  fermented  liquor,  because  the  heat  forces 
their  compressed  juice  so  rapidly  into  an  active  fer- 
mentation, that  it   cannot   easily  be  checked    until  it 
passes  into  vinegar.     For  the  same  reason  distillation 
goes  on  badly  in  hot  climates,  and  cannot  be  checked 
loni"  enough  at  the  proper  point  to  give  much   alco- 
hol' and  whether  we  aim  to  enjoy  the  delicious  fresh- 
ness of  these  fruits  thein.<elves,  sip  the  nectarin   of 
their  juices,  refresh  ourselves  with  their  fermented 
beveratre,  stimulate  our  hearts  with  their  brandies  and 
cordials,  or  feast  through  the  winter  upon   the  dried 
or  preserved  stores  of  their  fruits,  we  are  continually 
baulked  by  the  severity  of  a  southern  climate,  and 
for  such  enjoyment  must  look  to  the  north. 

The  melons  are  always  affected  by  too  great  a  de 
grce   of  heat,  even   though  their  vines  flourish    so 
much  in  southern  latitudes.     The  forcing  sun   hur- 
ries them  on   to  maturity  before  they  have  attained 
much  size,  or  acquired  that  rich  saccharine  and  aroma- 


tic flavour  for  which  they  are  so  much  esteemed. 
The  cantelope  melon  will  rot,  or  have  its  sides  baked 
by  a  hot  sun,  before  it  is  fully  formed;  and  the  water- 
melon is  always  woody,  dry,  and  devoid  of  its  pe- 
culiar sweetness  and  richness  in  tlie  south.  Vines 
have  been  known  to  run  100  feet,  and  bear  no  melon. 
It  is  in  Philadelphia  and  its  neighborhood,  and  in  si- 
milar latitudes,  that  the  markets  are  loaded  with  de- 
licious melons  of  all  sons,  whose  flavour  so  much  re- 
fresh and  delight  us.  It  is  there,  near  their  northern 
limit,  that  we  cultivate  them  with  such  uniform  suc- 
cess. 

The  orange,  strictly  a  tropical  plant,  is  more  juicy, 
large,  and  delicious,  at  St.  Augustine,  (Florida,)  than 
at  Havana;  and  fruiterers,  in  order  to  recommend  an 
orange,  will  say  that  it  is  from  some  place  out  of  the 
tropics.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  pulp  of  the  orange 
IS  spongy,  badly  filled  wiih  juice,  and  has  too  much 
of  a  forced  flavour  to  be  pleasant.  The  hot  house 
forcers  of  Europe,  or  at  Rome,  anciently  at  first  pro 
duced  bad  fruit;  too  dry,  too  small,  and  without  fla- 
vour; because  they  overacted.  They  have  lately 
found  out  that  fact,  and  now  the  productions  of  the 
hot-houses  of  London,  Paris,  &,c.  astonish  and  delight 
us  with  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  fruit. 
They  have  found  out  that  graJual  and  uniform  heat 
is  the  desideratum;  countervailing  the  cold,  rather 
than  imparting  much  heat.  Fruit  thus  produced,  is 
pronounced  better  than  any  grow'n  in  the  natural 
way,  however  perfect  the  climate. 

The  juices  of  the  grape  are  best  matured  for  wine 
near  the  northern  limit  of  their  growth.  On  the 
Rhine  in  Hungary,  the  sides  of  the  Alps,  and  in 
other  elevated  or  northern  situations,  the  wine  is 
strongest,  richest  and  most  esteemed.  The  French 
wines  rank  before  the  Spanish  and  Italian;  and  in  no 
southern  country  of  Europe  or  Africa,  except  Ma- 
deira, where  elevation  makes  the  difl'erence,  is  the 
vine  in  much  repute.  The  grapes  of  France  are 
more  delicious  for  the  table  than  those  of  Spain  or 
Madeira.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  excess  of  heat  and  moisture  blights  the  grapes  to 
such  an  extent,  that  all  attempts  have  failed  in  its 
cultivation.  The  grapevine,  however,  whether  wild 
or  cultivated, grows  there  very  luxuriantly.  The  vi- 
nous fermentation  can  also  be  best  conducted  in  a  cli- 
mate comparatively  cool;  and  all  the  pressing,  fer- 
mentating,  and  distillation  of  the  juice  of  this  deli- 
cate fruit,  can  be  safer  and  more  profitably  managed 
in  a  mild  region. 

The  olive,  and  other  oleaginous  plants;  yield  more 
fruit,  of  a  richer  flavour,  and  can  be  better  pressed, 
and  the  oil  preserved,  in  a  mild  climate.  In  France 
the  tree  is  healthier,  and  the  fruit  and  oil  better  than 
in  Spain  or  Italy;  and  the  Barbary  states  are  known 
to  import  their  oil  from  France  and  Italy. 

Many  other  plants  might  be  named,  whose  habits 
would  equally  support  our  position.  It  is  presumed, 
howevei,  that  enough  has  been  cited  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  philosophy  to  this  curious  subject,  and  ena- 
ble us  to  give  proper  attention  to  it,  in  all  the  practi- 
cal operations  of  agricultural  ]iursuit.  Much  time 
and  expense  might  be  saved,  and  profits  realized,  if 
this  were  more  generally  understood. 

We  have  already  observed,  tliat  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  southern  climes  forces  plants  to  a  false  matu- 
rity, runs  them  on  too  rapidly  to  fructification,  and 
renders  dry  and  woody  the  culms,  stalks,  and  leaves 
of  the  plants,  where  these  parts  are  used.  Hence 
the  chafliness  of  the  leaf,  the  dryness  of  the  culm, 
the  lightness  of  the  grain,  and  the  unsavory  spungy 
quality  of  the  pulp  of  the  plants  in  those  latitudes. 
Hence  the  difliculty  of  fermenting  their  juices,  dis- 
tilling their  essences,  and  preserving  for  use  the 
fruit,  juice,  or  blades  of  such  plants.  The  preva- 
lence of  insects  is  another  bar  to  the  productiveness 
of  Southern  plants:  swarms  of  them  invade  and  strip 
the  leaves;  bore  the  fruit,  and  lead  to  blight  and  de- 
composition; and  just  in  proportion  as  the  labors  ol 
man  have  rendered  plants  succulent;  and  their  truits 


and  seeds  sweet  and  pleasant,  do  these  insects  multi- 
ply on  them,  devour  their  crops,  and  defeat  the  ob- 
jects of  husbandry. 

The  labour  of  man  too  is  more  conservative  in 
northern  climates,  because  his  arm  is  better  nerved 
for  exercise,  his  health  and  spirits  more  buoyant;  and 
instead  of  saying,  "go  and  work,''  he  says,  "come 
and  work;"  treads  with  a  cheerful  heart  upon  his  own 
soil,  and  assists  in  the  cultivation,  collection,  and  pre- 
servation of  his  own.  It  is  in  temperate  climates 
that  man  can  be  most  familiar  with  nature;  it  is  there 
he  has  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  the  gua- 
rantees which  nature  has  for  the  )ireservation  of  her 
animals  and  plants  against  the  devastation  of  the 
elements;  he  sees  an  occasional  apparent  neglect  of 
individuals,  but  a  constant  parental  care  of  races. 
In  every  thing  he  sees  the  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  God.  W. 


(From  the  Southern  .Agriculturist.) 

accolkt   of   some  experiments   made   in  the 

Culture  of  Clover. 

"Rocky  Grove,  Abbeville  District,  29th  .ipril,  1631. 
Dear  Sir, — The  correctness  of  the  opinion  so  gene- 
rally prevalent  throughout  our  State,  that  the  heat  of 
our  sun  is  too  intense  and  our  soil  too  acid  for  tht 
successful  cultivation  of  red  clover,  is  now  much 
questioned;  and  as  a  spirit  of  inquiry  on  this  subject, 
so  important  to  us,  is  awakened,  an  account  of  two 
experiments  made  with  red  clover  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

In  the  spring  of  18i3,  Col.  B.  H.  Sason,  sowed  in 
a  lot  used  as  a  plantation  garden,  a  little  red  clover 
seed  in  two  parallel  drills  about  GO  feet  long,  and  at 
some  distance  from  each  other.  It  came  up  well, 
was  frequently  hoed  and  kept  clean,  and  grew  luxu- 
riantly. It  was  allowed  to  go  to  seed  and  shed  its 
seed  on  the  ground.  The  spring  was  a  wet  one,  or 
rather  what  planters  term  a  dripping  season.  1  he 
soil  a  deep,  rich,  black  earth,  somewhat  inclined  lo 
be  moist,  with  a  stiff'  clay  at  the  bottom.  The  year 
after,  the  space  between  the  drills  was  covered  with 
clover,  as  well  as  a  considerable  distance  on  both 
sides;  and  although  it  was  a  very  dry  year,  the  clover 
grew  luxuriantly.  It  was  not  cut,  but  allowed  to  go 
to  seed.  The  third  year  the  lot  was  added  to  the  ad- 
joining field  and  the  clover  was  ploughed  up  and  the 
field  planted  with  Indian  corn.  The  clover  appeared 
to  have  been  completely  destroyed.  The  fourth  year 
wheal  was  sown  in  the  field,  and  when  cut,  the  clo- 
ver was  found  to  be  thick  on  that  part  of  the  ground 
where  it  had  been  growing  two  years  before.  It  was 
suffered  (the  fit'th  year)  to  remain,  and  it  grew  with 
such  luxuriance  as  to  attract  general  attention.  It 
was  not  mowed,  but  suftered  to  go  to  seed  and  the 
seed  gathered.  The  two  next  years  (sixth  and 
seventh)  the  ground  was  again  ploughed  up  and 
planted  in  cotton.  The  next  year  (eighth  year)  it 
was  sowed  with  wheat,  and  this  year  (the  ninth)  has 
been  planted  in  cotton.  'I'here  is  now  a  great  deal  of 
clover  to  be  seen  on  the  ground 

With  the  seed  collected  from  tliis  little  patch  of 
clover,  Col.  Saxon  sowed  about  one  fi lib  of  an  acre  in 
1S-J9,  in  the  following  manner.  In  February,  he 
sowed  oats,  ploughed  it  in,  levelled  the  ground  by 
drao-aing  a  heavy  brush  over  it,  and  sowed  thereon 
the  clover  seed.  When  the  oats  were  cut  early  in 
July,  so  little  clover  was  to  be  seen,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  failure,  and  no  more  was  thought  of  it 
until  late  in  the  fall,  when  the  patch  appearing  very 
green;  an  examination  took  place  and  the  ground  was 
found  lo  be  well  covered  with  clover.  The  clover 
grew  finely,  and  in  June,  ISJO,  was  cut,  and  yielded 
a  heaped  up  wagon-load  of  excellent  hay.  This  clo- 
ver patch  was  really  a  beautiful  sight  before  it  was 
cut.  'Ihe  second  crop  was  permitted  to  go  to  seed 
and  the  seed  gathered,  with  which  Col.  Saxon  sowed 
last  February  a  few  acres  upon  oats,  as  he  had  done 
in  18i9.    This  patch  of  clover  is  now  in  luxuriant 
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growth,  is  beginning  to  bloom,  and  will  shortly  be  fit 
to  mow. 

I  have  learnt  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cam 
bridge,  several  persons  have,  for  a  few  years  past, 
cultivated  red  clover  in  small  patches  with  success, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  and  feeding  away  when 
green.  The  soil  in  that  neighbourhood  is  a  mulatto 
soil,  which  invariably  is  high,  loamy,  with  a  stiff  clay 
below  and  generally  loose  and  very  deep. 

These  instances  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  red 
clover  in  this  state,  together  with  those  already  re- 
corded in  first  volume  of  Southern  Agriculturist,  pa- 
ges 250,  i51  and  399,  where  success  has  been  shown 
to  attend  its  culture  near  the  sea-board  as  well  as 
near  the  mountains,  will,  1  hope,  induce  some  of  the 
planters  and  farmers  of  our  slate,  to  make  more  e.x- 
tensive  experiments  with  this  most  valuable  grass, 
and  communicate  their  result  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
I  am  informed  that  Mr.  J.  E.  Colhoun  is  cultivating 
it  to  some  extent  and  with  considerable  success  in 
Pendleton  District;  if  so,  I  hope  that  gentleman  will 
favour  your  readers  with  another  communication  on 
the  subject.         Respectfully,     Thomas  Parker. 


HORTICUIiTVKE. 


NEW  COMPOST  FOR  FLOWER  POTS. 

Mk.  Smith; 

In  looking  over  the  late  numbers  of  the  American 
Farmer,  I  perceive  that  you  are  more  anxious  to  ob- 
tain practical  information  on  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture, than  fine  spun  theory.  If  therefore,  the  follow- 
ing experiment  of  my  own  shall  be  thought  worthy  a 
place  in  your  valuable  paper,  I  shall  be  amply  re- 
warded for  my  labour  in  writing  it;  and  if  it  shall  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  add  any  thing  to  the  economy  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  it  will  not  be  thought 
less  valuable,  perhaps,  because  furnished  by  a  lady. 
I  have  been  from  my  childhood  passionately  fond  of 
horticultural  pursuits, — have  devoted  much  time  to 
ornamental  gardening;  and  in  ray  travels  I  have 
gleaned  all  the  information  in  my  power  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fertilizing  the  soil.  In  the  summer  of  lS-24  I 
was  in  Albany,  and  visited  Judge  Buel's  plantation, 
which  was  in  the  highest  stale  of  cultivation,  and 
which  as  every  one  knows,  is  indebted  to  art  alone 
for  its  fertility, —  having  been  cut  and  made  from  an 
entire  swamp.  I  walked  the  whole  ground  over  with 
the  judge  and  his  lady,  and  treasured  up  many  curi- 
ous facts,  relative  to  gardening,  which  I  have  since 
practised  upon,  in  a  small  way,  with  great  success. 
Since  that  time  I  have  also  visited  the  most  celebrat- 
ed gardens  in  and  near  Boston,  Hartford,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia; — but  in  those  places  they  have  the 
advantage  of  a  naturally  good  soil,  and  donotrecjuire 
so  much  artificial  aid  to  produce  large  growths  of 
either  esculent  or  ornamental  plants,  which  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  produce  the  same  growth  from  the 
less  fertile  soil,  in  and  around  Baltimore. 

Last  winter,  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Baltimore,  a 
friend  presented  me  with  an  Oleander,  which  had 
spun  up  to  an  unwieldly  height,  but  the  leaves  were 
very  dwarfish;  and  yet  small  as  they  were,  the  stalk 
was  so  slender,  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  support  the 
scragy  top.  It  looked  so  little  like  the  broad  leafed, 
thick  limbed  Oleanders  I  had  seen  at  the  north,  that  I 
almost  doubted  its  being  the  same  species  of  plant. 
About  this  time  I  saw  in  Messrs.  Calvert  &  Duca- 
tel's  paper  directions  for  obtaining  large  growth  of 
cabbages,  and  I  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  on  my 
dwarf-leafed  Oleander.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
spring  opened,  I  procured  some  common  red  earth, 

which  was  of  a  very  tenacious  clayey  consistence 

spread  it  upon  a  wide  board — overlaid  it  with  a  strata 
of  lime,  which  I  slaked — not  with  sea-water  accord- 
ing to  the  directions,  because  I  could  not  procure  it — 
but  with  rain  water  into  which  I  had  previously  put 
sufficient  common  salt  to  make  it  about  like  sea-wa- 


ter to  the  taste.  I  then  laid  another  strata  of  earth, 
and  then  again  of  lime,  making  two  of  each,  and 
the  whole  made  moist  with  salt  water.  I  then  added 
four  quarts  of  river  sand  as  an  improvement  of  my 
own;  for,  although  the  receipt  did  not  name  it,  I  took 
the  liberty  to  judge  that  so  much  clay  as  the  earth 
contained  would  adhere  again  in  a  mass  without  the 
aid  of  sand  or  something  to  separate  its  particles. 
The  whole  measured  about  two  thirds  of  a  bushel, 
one  third  of  which  was  lime  and  sand.  A  servant 
stirred  it  regularly  for  me  every  day  until  the  ingre- 
dients were  well  incorporated,  and  in  three  or  four 
weeks  it  had  entirely  lost  its  redish  colour  and  had 
become  quite  black.  About  the  middle  of  April  I  cut 
off  the  top  of  the  Oleander,  down  within  two  feet  of 
the  roots  and  trimmed  off  all  the  ground  shoots  and 
some  of  the  branches.  I  did  not  transplant  it  as  it 
grew  in  a  large  tub,  but  removed  all  the  earth  from 
the  top  and  sides  of  the  roots — at  least  half  a  bushel 
of  it,  and  filled  up  the  tub  with  the  new  preparation. 
It  was  then  placed  in  the  yard  in  a  southern  expo- 
sure where  it  has  ever  since  remained  subject  to  the 
sun  and  rain,  and  copious  waterings  from  the  pump 
as  often  as  the  earth  became  dry, — and  such  a  rapid 
and  luxuriant  growth  I  never  witnessed.  My  friends 
told  me  at  first  that  I  had  killed  my  Oleander— and  I 
confess  I  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of 
the  experiment;  but  in  less  than  two  weeks  after  the 
application  of  the  new  earth,  new  leaves  began  to 
put  forth  surprisingly,  and  their  enormous  size  and 
bright  green  lustre  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
comment  among  its  numerous  admirers.  It  is  now 
in  blossom,  and  on  measuring  the  new  growth  which 
is  easily  ascertained  by  the  increased  size  and  brilli- 
ancy of  the  leaves,  I  find  it  to  be,  now  the  first  week 
in  July,  just  16  inches.  The  main  stalk  and  limbs 
have  also  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  Enclosed  is  a 
specimen  of  the  leaves,  both  the  old  and  new,  just 
as  they  grew  upon  the  branch.  The  smallest  is  one 
of  the  last  of  last  year's  growth,  and  the  largest  is  one 
that  grew  directly  above  it  of  this  year's  growth.  I 
have  since  tried  the  same  experiment  on  geraniums 
and  other  plants  growing  in  pots,  with  equal  success. 
I  send  you  the  [leaf  of  a  rose  geranium  which  was 
a  small  cutting  with  only  four  very  small  leaves  that 

1  planted  in  some  of  the  same  earth  the  first  week  in 
May. 

Would  not  our  gardeners  and  farmers  be  abun- 
dantly rewarded  for  the  labor  and  trifling  expense 
which  the  like  process  on  a  larger  scale,  would  cost 
them?  S. 

[We  are  much  indebted  to  our  fair  correspondent 
for  the  above  excellent  article,  and  hope  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  her  favors.  On  measuring  the  two  leaves 
of  the  Oleander  we  find  them  as  follows:  the  old  leaf 

2  5-8  inches  in  length,  3-8  of  an  inch  in  width;  the 
new  leaf  nine  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  and 
5-16  in  width.  The  leaf  of  the  geranium  measured 
6S  inches  in  width.  Both  plants  certainly  afford 
good  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the  compost.] 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Description    of   a   Method  for    propagating    Fruit 
Trees,   and   Forest    Trees,   not  as   yet    generally 
practised  in  Europe,  or  the  United  States. 
The   account  of  the   method  here   in   question  is 
taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum,  pub- 
lished by  Ur.  John  Redman  Coxe,  vol.  vi.  p.  165.* 
Similar  accounts  are  to  be  seen  in  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton's   Relation    of   Lord   Macartney's   Embassy   to 
China,  and  other  publications.     Its  familiarity  to  the 
Chinese  is  known  from  their  introducing  fruit  trees, 
formed  in  this  manner,  into  their  deserts.   The  state- 
ment is  the  rather  borrowed  however,  from  Dr.  How- 
ison's  report,  as  be  practised  the  method  himself,  and 

*  Dr.  Coxe  copied  the  above  from  the  London  Retro- 
spect, which  took  it  from  TVans.  Soc.  Jlrts.  in  London, 
vol.  XXV. 


suggests  the  propriety  of  using  it  to  other  trees,  not 
bearing  fruit,  when  they  do  not  produce  seed  in  the 
country  where  they  are  cultivated. 

OJ  the  Chinese  Method  of  ^propagating  Fiidt 
Trees  by  Abscission.  Jiy  Dr.  James  Howison.—"U 
is  said  the  Chinese  do  not  raise /niit  trees  from  seeds 
w  grafts,  as  is  customary  in  Europe,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing method.  They  select  a  tree  which  they  wish 
to  propagate,  and  fix  upon  a  bunch,  which  will  disfi- 
gure it  the  least  by  the  removal;  and  round  this,  as 
near  as  conveniently  it  may  be  to  its  junction  with 
the  trunk,  they  wind  a  cord  made  of  straw,  besmear- 
ed with  cow  dung,  until  a  ball  is  formed  five  or  six 
times  the  diameter  of  tlie  branch.  This  is  intended 
as  a  bed  into  which  young  roots  may  shoot.  Imme- 
diately under  the  ball  the  bark  is  divided  down  to  the 
wood  for  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  circumference  of 
the  branch.  A  cocoa  nut  shell,  or  a  small  pot  is  then 
hung  over  the  ball,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom;  so 
small  that  water  therein  will  only  fall  in  drops;  by 
which  means  the  rope  is  constantly  kept  moist;  a'cir- 
cumstance  necessary  for  the  ready  admission  of  the 
young  roots,  and  fo{  the  supply  of  nourishment  to 
the  branch. 

'When  the  vessel  has  been  supplied  with  water  for 
three  weeks,  one  third  of  the  remaining  branch  is  cut; 
and  the  former  incision  carried  deeper  into  the  branch^ 
as  by  this  time  roots  have  struck  into  the  rope,  and' 
assist  in  giving  support. 

'•After  a  similar  interval,  the  operation  is  again  re- 
peated; and  in  about  two  months  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  process,  the  roots  are  generally  seen  in- 
tersecting each  other  on  the  surface  of  the  ball; 
which  indicates  that  they  are  sufficiently  advanced' 
to  admit  of  the  separation  of  the  branch  from  the 
tree.  And  this  is  best  done  by  sawing  it  off  at  the 
incision;  taking  care  that  the  rope,  (which  must  have 
become  nearly  rotten)  is  not  shaken  by  the  operation; 
and  then  the  branch  is  planted  as  a  youno-  tree. 

"It  is  conceived  that  a  longer  period  w°ould  be  ne- 
cessary to  succeed  with  this  operation  in  Europe,  be- 
cause vegetation  is  so  much  slower  than  in  India 
(where  Dr.  Howison  made  his  experiments;)  but  he 
thinks  that  an  additional  month  would  be  adequate  to 
make  up  for  deficiency  of  climate. 

'•The  advantages  of  this  method  are  stated  to  be, 
that  a  further  growth  of  three  or  four  years,  is  suf- 
ficient, when  the  branches  are  of  any  considerable 
size,  to  bring  them  to  their  full  bearing  state;  whereas 
eight  or  ten  yeavs  would»be  otherwise  necessary. 
This  he  saw  proved  at  Prince  of  Wales'  Island. 
(Between  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java.) 

'•The  writer's  experience  does  not  allow  him  to 
speak  of  the  success  with  which  this  method  might 
be  applied  to  fruit  trees;  but  he  little  doubts  of  its 
succeeding;  and  the  adoption  of  it  is  recommended  at 
all  events  in  muliiplying  such  plants,  natives  of 
warmer  climates,  whose  seeds  do  not  succeed  in  this 
country. 

"Dr.  Howison  has  besides  frequently  remarked; 
that  such  branches  of  fruit  trees,  as  were  under  the 
operation  of  abscission  at  the  time  of  bearing,  were 
more  laden  with  fruit,  than  the  rest  of  the  trees, 
which  is  attributed  to  a  plethora  or  fulness,  occa- 
sioned by  the  communication  between  the  branches 
and  the  trunk  being  cut  off  by  the  division  of  the 
bark.  And  he  has  observed  that  the  roots  from  a 
branch  under  this  operation  were  longer  in  shooting 
into  the  ball  of  straw,  when  the  tree  was  in  leaf  than 
at  another  time: — on  which  account  he  recommends 
the  spring-  as  the  best  season  for  making  experi- 
ments." 

The  quotation  from  the  American  Museum  here 
concludes. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  though  the  division  as  to 
the  bough  which  is  to  form  the  new  tree,  should  be 
made  at  the  place  above  directed,  yet  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  leave  a  stump  behind  on  the  parent  tree, 
for  this  would  damage  the  stock  for  the  sake  of  the 
new  tree.    The  stump,  therefore,  must  next  be  cut 
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branch,   trom    which    it    was 
may  heal   by  hark  spnadia^ 


ofl'  close   to  the  main 
taken;  that  the  wound 

to  cover  the  wound  Irum  ihe  right  and  left,  and  from 
above  the  wound;  not  lo  speak  of  s(]me  little  eleva- 
tion of  bark,  which  may  arise  from  below  the  wound. 
The  hark,  it  must  be  observed  will  never  rise  up  and 
cross  the  end  of  a  standing  stump,  but  must  be  looked 
for  as  a  cover  to  the  branch  out  of  which  the  stuuip 
grew.  I  am,  sir,  yours,  A.  B. 


fruit,  known  either  in  Europe  ur  America,  within  the 
reach  of  our  farmers;  and  the  direction  for  cultivating 
it  IS  daily  almost  forced  upon  them. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
How  TO  Preserve  Varieties  of  Fruit. 
It  often  happens,  that  gentlemen  who  have  a  taste 
for  choice  fruits,  are  disappointed,  after  having  sent 
their  orders  to  a  distance  for  trees,  paid   their  bills, 
and  planted  out  their  young  trees  with  all   the  care 
possible,  when  after  watching  them  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  week  to  week,  they  find  that  some  favorite 
tree  will  not  even  show  a  leaf,  and   they  have   the 
mortification  to  watch  it,  until  it  becomes  a  dry  sap- 
less faggot,  fit  only  for  the  tire.     Now  all  this  is  e,\- 
tremely°trying  to   the  feelings  of  the  lover  of  good 
fruit,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  expense  at- 
tendino-  it.     The  kinds  ordered  from  a  distance,  are 
of  course  such  as  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  loss  of  a  variety  consequently  puts  the 
horticulturist  back  one  year,  if  it  does  not  wholly  dis- 
courage him  from   repeating  his  order.     Now  such 
losses    and    disappoinlmenis,  are   easily    prevented. 
When  your  tree  arrives,  let  some  of  the  best  shoots 
be  taken  off  and  set  in  the  ground  for  cions,  and  at  a 
proper  season,  let  them  be  grafted  into  some   thrifty 
stocks,  and  you   render  your  effort  to  obtain  the  va- 
riety a  certainty,  for  we  hold   there  is   not  a  greater 
chance  of  failure  in  setting  cions  of  apples,  pears  and 
plums,  on  good  stocks,  tlian  there  is  in  transplanting 
trees  within  the  same  garden   when   they  are  taken 
up,  but  as  peaches  and  nectarines  are  more  difficult  to 
graft,  we   will  describe  a  method,  which   we   have 
practised  this  season,  which  seems  well  calculated  to 
ensure  the  object  of  the  introduction  of  varieties  from 
a  distance.     My    friend    L.   having   procured   some 
choice   varieties  of  peaches  from  Long  Island   this 
spring,   was   lamenting  the  loss  of    some   valuable 
kinds,  which  did  not  give  any  indications  of  life.  He 
suggested  that  we  should   make  an  experiment  by 
takilig  some  of  the  buds  from  the  drying  limbs,  and 
putting  them  into  growing  trees,  by  the  process  of 
scallop  budding.     I  took^one  or  two  buds  and  fitted 
them  in,  and  covered  them  with  a  piece  of  muslin, 
which  had   been  dipped   in  grafting- wax,  and   have 
now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  fine  shoot  growing 
from  one  of  them  six  inches  in  length.  I  have  within 
the  past  week,  put  in   buds  from  one  or  two  other 
trees,  which  are  likely   to  fail,  not  having  leaved, 
which  now  have  the  appearance  of  doing  well. 

We  therefore  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  as  well 
worth  the  experiment,  that  when  any  choice  variety 
is  procured  from  a  distance,  to  graft  or  bud  from  it, 
as  it  increases  the  chances  of  preserving  it,  according 
to  the  number  of  buds  or  cions  set. 

Hitherto,  the  sending  abroad  for  fruit,  has  been  at- 
tended with  circumstances,  calculated  to  discourage 
the  farmers  and  gardeners  of  Old  Gonesee:  that  is — 
a  very  great  proportion  of  trees  so  obtained  have 
failed,  although  packed  uith  the  greatest  care.  The 
very  idea  of  losing  has  prevented  many  from  send- 
inor,  who  would  gladly  have  done  it,  were  they  cer- 
tain of  being  able  to  secure,  liy  that  expense,  the  va- 
riety they  wished.  It  has  formerly  been  a  practice 
with  nursery-men  not  to  sell  cions  from  their  choice 
varieties;  but  we  believe  tlial  custom  is  now  consid- 
ered loo  transatlantic  to  be  adhered  to  by  our  best 
horticulturists,  and  cions  of  any  kind  may  now  be 
obuiined  from  them  at  fair  prices,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  now  to  prevent  a  rapid  distribution  of  fine 
fruits;  and  any  one  that  will,  now  may  procure  it. 
The  connection  of  our  Horticultural  Societies  with 
those  of  Europe,  has  brought  every  kind  of  valuable 


Hampton  Court  Vine. 
There  is  at  present  growing  in  the  garden  at 
Hampton  Court,  a  grapevine  of  very  large  size,  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  and  pro- 
duces nearly  one  ton  of  grapes  yearly.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  England,  and  is  of  that  variety  called 
the  Black  Hamburg,  and  the  branches  extend  about 
75  feet.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  grape  house,  as  these 
grapes  seldom  ripen  well  in  that  climate;  but  in  this 
country  have  produced  two  crops  in  one  season. — lb. 


Xt.XrB.AX.  ISCOMOEKEY. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CURRANT  WINE. 

Never  expecting  to  arrive  at  a  competency  that 
would  enable  me  lo  enjoy  the  luxury  of  foreign  wines, 
1  was  led  to  seek  for  substitutes  in  our  home  produc- 
tions. Having  never  met  with  any  currant  wine  that 
would  answer,  I  turned  my  attention  to  cider,  ob- 
tained sundry  receipts  for  making  cider  wines  and 
made  experiments  on  them  for  several  years,  in  order 
to  make  cider  answer  as  the  substitute  for  wine;  but 
all  my  undertakings  failed,  leaving  it  to  remain  cider. 
Although  considerable  improvement  can  be  made  on 
the  common  mode  of  manufacturing  cider,  so  as  to 
make  it  worth  three  or  four  times  the  value  of  ordina- 
ry cider,  yet  the  malic  acid  of  the  apple,  will  not  af- 
ford the  vinous  flavor,  like  the  tartaric  acid  of  the 
grape. 

I  then  began  the  culture  of  grapes,  hoping  that  out 
of  American  grown  grapes  to  be  abl^  to  make  a  home 
made  wine  that  would  serve  as  an  apology  for  the 
luxurious  flavor  of  foreign  wines. 

It  is  only  two  years  ago  that  I  first  met  with  a  cur- 
rant wine,  at  Oliver  Phelps',  in  Canandaigua,  that 
possessed  a  sufficiency  of  the  vinous  flavor  lo  charac- 
terise it  with  the  name  of  wine;  all  the  others  that  I 
had  drank  of  before,  were  deficient  in  the  vinous  flav- 
or: they  were  too  heavy  and  of  a  syrup  taste,  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  want  of  a  just  proportion  in  their  in- 
gredients. 

But  finding  Mr.  Phelps'  so  good  an  imitation  of 
foreign  wine  I  was  induced  to  imitate  it.  Accordingly, 
I  took  his,  and  also  Waj.  John  Ad  lum's  receipt  for  mak- 
ing currant  wine,  (which  I  have  annexed)  and  vary- 
inn-  their  process  in  obtaining  the  juice  of  the  currant, 
to  conform  with  Maj.  Adium's  process  for  making 
wine  of  the  grape,  and  last  year  made  the  following 
experiments: 

1  picked  the  currants  about  the  middle  of  July,  I 
had  seven  pecks,  (instead  of  nine,  as  given  in  the  re- 
ceipt for  a  barrel  of  wine)  washed  and  pounded  them 
in  an  open  barrel,  and  instead  of  pressing  out  the  juice 
immediately,  I  covered  the  barrel  with  a  board  and 
left  it  to  stand  and  ferment;  but  (instead  of  1'2,  24, 
36,  or  18  hours,  as  Maj.  Adlum  prescribes  for  grape 
juice)  by  neglect  I  left  them  remain  four  or  five  days, 
when  they  had  gathered  some  mould  on  the  lop;  then 
pressed  out  the  juice  by  hand;  (a  press  of  some  kind 
would  have  lessened  the  labor,  and  to  have  added  a 
few  gallons  of  water  would  have  obtained  more  ex- 
tract from  the  currants,  and  also  facilitated  the  strain- 
inn-  of  it)  then,  divided  the  juice  into  eijual  parts  in 
order  to  make  two  half  barrels;  one  with  maple  su- 
gar and  the  (jther  with  honey. 

Totheone  I  added  thirty-seven  pounds  maple  sugar 
that  had  not  been  drained  of  its  molasses,  and  sulli- 
cient  water  lo  make  fifteen  gallons  of  the  whole;  then 
tested  its  strength  by  putting  in  a  hen's  egg,  (Major 
Adluiu's  handy  and  convenient  substitute  for  the  Suc- 
chromctcr)  and  found  that  it  floated  the  egg,  showing 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling  piece  above  the  surface; 
then  put  up  the  must  into  the  cask. 
To  the  other  1  put  foriy-two  pounds  of  strained  ho- 


ney, and  water  to  make  the  quantity  (fifteen  gallons.) 
After  the  honey  was  dissolved,  I  also  tested  this  with 
the  egg,  and  found  it  to  show  a  part  of  the  shell  above 
the  surface  about  the  size  of  a  pistareen; — which 
clearly  showed  that  honey  contains  as  much  saccha- 
rine, for  its  weight,  as  sugar. 

The  casks  w  ere  put  into  the  cellar  to  ferment  and 
make,  leaving  the  bungs  open  for  a  few  days,  then 
put  them  in  loosely,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  bung- 
ed tight. 

In  December  it  was  racked  off,  when  each  cask  af- 
forded two  gallons  of  lees  in  currant  pulp;  after  rack- 
ing, it  was  put  back  into  the  casks  again,  and  fined 
with  a  pint  of  skim-milk,  and  left  lo  stand. 

In  September  I  took  about  two  bushel  of  peaches, 
((jf  the  Columbian  peach)  pounded  them  up  and  left 
them  to  stand  a  few  days  and  ferment,  as  I  had  done 
with  the  currants,  from  which,  with  some  labor,  I 
obtained  about  three  gallons  of  juice,  and  to  which  I 
added  two  pounds  of  honey  lo  the  gallon,  and  tested 
it  with  the  egg,  and  put  it  up  in  a  small  keg,  for 
making. 

In  October  I  picked  about  half  a  bushel  of  the  Isa- 
bella grapes,  and  spread  them  in  the  chamber  for 
three  or  four  weeks  to  dry;  then  mashed  and  put 
them  into  a  stone  jar,  to  ferment;  by  neglect,  these 
were  also  left  to  stand  nearly  a  week,  when  a  blae 
mould  had  formed  on  the  lop,  and  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation had  evidently  commenced;  from  them  I  obtain- 
ed about  two  gallons  of  juice,  to  which  I  added  two 
pounds  of  honey  to  the  gallon,  which  bore  the  egg  to 
the  size  of  a  two  shilling  piece  above  the  surface; 
then  put  the  must  into  a  stone  jug  lo  make. 

Both  of  these  were  racked  off  and  fined  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Owing  to  the  Prussic  acid  of  the  peach,  when  as- 
similated with  saccharine,  not  developing  the  vinous 
flavor,  the  like  as  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  grape,  the 
peach  juice  has  produced  a  very  inferior  liquor  in  its 
flavor,  although  possessing  a  good  body.  It  is  of  a 
pale  white  cider  color,  and  a  strong  acid  cider  laste; 
so  that  I  consider  the  experiment  of  making  wine 
from  peaches  an  entire  failure. 

That  of  the  garpe  juice  is  evidently  injured  by  the 
acetous  fermentation,  when  suffered  lo  stand  too  long 
as  before  mentioned.  It  has  a  dark  red  Teneriffe  co- 
lor, approaching  to  the  Burgundy,  with  a  cooling 
taste,  owing  lo  the  redundancy  of  the  tartaric  acid 
and  fixed  air.  It  has  been  rather  an  indifferent  li- 
quor, but  is  improving  considerably  by  age,  and  gives 
indications  that  it  wonld  have  been  a  successful  ex- 
periment, had  the  quantity  been  larger,  and  the  pro- 
cess been  duly  attended  to. 

The  currant  wine  made  of  maple  sugar  has  its  co- 
lor darkened  to  Teneriffe  by  the  coloring  matter,  and 
its  flavor  rendered  slightly  bitter  from  the  impurities 
of  the  sugar,  clea'rly  showing  thai  the  liquor  will  be 
improved  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  sacharine 
used  in  making  it.  It  has  a  slight  tinge  of  the  Mala- 
ga flavor,  and  nearly  equal  in  its  quality;  it  is  a 
drinkable  currant  wine. 

Bui  that  made  of  honey  promises  lo  become  a  su- 
jierior  article;  it  was  a  suggestion  of  my  own,  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  N.  Goodscll,  who  at  first  objected  to  the 
experiment, — but  having  the  ingredient,  the  ]iroduoe 
of  my  farm,  I  preferred  to  venture  it,  and  proposed  to 
add  a  gallon  of  brandy,  according  lo  Mr.  Phelps'  re- 
ceipt, should  he  consider  the  honey  as  wanting  in 
giving  a  sufficient  body  to  sustain  the  liquor;  but  he 
objected  to  that  on  Maj.  Adium's  princijde  of  devel- 
oping the  alcohol  of  wine,  by  fermentation,  rather 
than  by  distillation,  as  making  a  more  pure  and 
wholesome  liquor,  and  should  we  find  it  in  danger  of 
pricking  we  could  then  add  the  spirit. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  months,  the  sugar 
promised  to  be  the  belter  liquor;  but  afterwards,  the 
honey  gained  on  the  sugar  until  it  was  racked,  when 
it  fell  back  for  a  few  weeks,  but  afterwards  it  regain- 
ed, and  continued  lo  increase  in  superiority  over  tlie 
sugar.    It  has  nearly  the  color  of  Madeira,  perfectly 
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fine  and  limpid,  with  a  good  body,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  honey  gives  lo  it  the  exhilarating  properties  of 
still  chanipaigne:  its  flavor  denotes  the  unadulterated 
purity  of  its  ingredients,  and  physicians  have  admitted 
it  good  for  medicinal  uses,  ne.xt  to  Madeira,  and  by 
several  persons  it  has  been  considered  equal  to  the 
Sicily  ^^adeira,  which  retails  at  two  dollars.  While 
<»mputing  the  ingredients  at  their  market  price,  and 
allowing  something  for  the  labor,  it  may  be  estimated 
to  cost  about  fifty  cents. 

Those  who  do  not  produce  honey,  can  procure  the 
Havana  honey  in  Rochester  at  one  dollar  the  gallon, 
which  is  estimated  to  weigh  thirteen  pounds, — that 
"would  need  to  be  clarified; — it  can  be  put  into  a  stone 
jar,  and  that  into  a  kettle  of  water  and  boiled,  which 
will  boil  the  honey  and  allow  it  it  to  be  skimmed:  or 
add  some  of  the  water  to  fill  the  cask,  and  boil  it  in 
the  kettle. 

The  manner  in  which  I  obtained  the  supply  of 
honey  in  July,  was  by  driving  the  bees,  after  they 
have  done  swarming,  out  of  the  old  hive,  into  a  new 
one. 

As  the  honey  was  considered  as  a  secondary  experi- 
ment, I  put  it  into  an  old  half  barrel  1  had  on  hand, 
which  sprung  aleak  in  the  winter,  and  by  the  spring 
I  bad  lost  more  than  half  its  contents.  /  propose  to 
get  an  iron  bound  cask,  and  have  it  painted  for  pre- 
servation. They  can  often  be  had  of  the  merchants, 
after  having  retailed  out  their  imported  wines;  and  to 
retain  their  lees,  and  put  the  currant  wine  on  those 
lees,  will  improve  its  vinous  flavor. 

J.  HAWLEY. 


Oliver  Phelps'  Receipt  for  making  Currant  mtie. 

Pick  your  currants  in  a  fair  day,  when  fully  ripe, 
say  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  July.  Wash 
them  in  a  tin  cullender  clean  from  dust,  then  put 
them  into  a  clean  flannel  bag,  and  press  out  their  juice. 
Measure  it,  and  to  every  gallon  of  pure  currant  juice 
add  two  gallons  of  cold  well  water,  and  to  every  gal- 
lon of  this  mixture  add  three  pounds  of  good  clear 
brown  sugar,  the  purer  and  lighter,  the  better,  (ex- 
cepting the. Havana)  and  to  evgry  eighteen  gallons  of 
liquor  add  one  gallon  of  the  best  French  brandy. 

When  the  whole  is  well  united  put  it  into  a  good 
clean  cask;  fill  it  nearly  full,  and  put  a  piece  of  leather 
over  the  bung  hole  with  a  small  weight  on  it.  Take 
care  that  the  cask  is  not  so  full  as  to  work  over,  as 
tills  would  injure  the  liquor,  and  after  the  fermenta- 
tion has  ceased,  bung  tlie  cask  as  tight  as  possible. 
In  the  month  of  May  following,  it  will  be  fit  for  use, 
or  for  bottling,  as  you  choose.  All  this  process  must 
be  done  with  neatness,  and  you  cannot  fail  in  having 
the  first  rate  of  currant  wine. 

John  Mhtm's  Receipt  for  mukiixs;  Cvrrant  Wine. 

Take  two  bushels  of  currants,  sixteen  gallons  of 
water,  and  from  seventy-two  lo  eighty-four  pounds  of 
sugar,  (according  as  you  would  have  it  more  or  less 
stiong.)  Bruise  the  currants,  add  the  water,  then 
press  or  squeeze  out  all  the  liquid;  then  add  the  sugar, 
dissolve  it,  and  put  it  into  your  cask  in  the  cellar  to 
ferment;  keep  some  of  the  liquor  to  fill  up  the  cask  as 
it  wastes  by  fermentation,  and  in  about  ten  days  hun<r 
it  op  tight,  and  bore  a  gimblet  hole  near  the  bung, 
and  put  a  peg  in  it  lightly,  and  in  about  a  month  drive 
it  in  tight;  examine  it  in  November  or  the  beginning 
of  December,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  fine  and 
bright,  when  it  ought  to  be  racked  into  a  clean  cask 
■well  fumigated  with  sulphur,  and  if  it  is  not  perfectly 
fine  and  bright. _/(ne  it;  after  which  it  may  be  bottled, 
ur  again  racked  into  another  cask,  as  above  directed; 
when  it  will  keep  for  years  in  the  wood,  and  be  im- 
proving. 

By  taking  nine  peeks  of  currants  and  eighty-four 
pounds  of  sugar,  a  whiskey  barrel  full  may  be  made, 
holding  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-four  gallons — if  the 
cask  is  not  quite  full,  fill  it  with  water. 


This  mode  of  making  currant  wine,  will  make  it 
more  like  a  foreign  wine,  than  any  other  I  am  ac- 
quainted with;  and  as  almost  every  person  who  has 
a  garden,  has  a  number  of  currant  trees,  I  give  this 
receipt  to  enable  them  to  convert  such  as  are  not 
wanted  for  jelly,  into  a  very  fine  wine. 

Note — Thirteen  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar  pro- 
duce one  gallon  uf  liquid.  The  currants  ought  to  be 
picked  on  a  dry  day,  and  the  wine  made  the  same 
day,  otherwise  it  will  take  more  sugar,  and  w'ill  not 
be  so  neat  a  wine  as  if  the  whole  operations  were  com- 
pleted in  a  day. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Preserv.\tion  of  Sweet  Potatoes,  Apples, 

SllUASHES,  kC. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — Many  experiments  having  been 
tried  in  the  vicinity  of  Bosion  lu  preserve  the  sweet 
potato  slips  through  the  wniler  without  success,  I 
have  thought  the  following  observations  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  some  of  your  readers. 

After  digging  my  sweet  potatoes  last  fall,  I  packed 
a  quantity  ot  the  slips  down  in  a  barrel  with  waste 
cotton,  such  as  is  obtained  at  the  cotton  factories  lor 
making  into  coarse  paper  and  batting,  (at  2  cts  per 
lb.)  with  a  layer  of  cotton  and  a  laycT  of  slips  alter- 
nately, and  then  placed  them  away  in  a  warm  room, 
which  we  keep  from  freezing  during  the  winter.  On 
opening  them  in  the  spring,  I  found  a  part  of  them 
very  fresh;  but  where  they  were  too  thick,  they  had 
created  too  much  dampness  and  rotted.  I  also  packed 
down  two  barrels  of  apples  in  the  like  manner,  and 
found  them  in  the  spring  much  better  preserved  than 
any  1  ever  before  saw.  I  am  informed  that  the  New 
Jersey  Quakers  preserve  their  potato  slips  in  leaves. 
As  the  cultivation  of  the  sweet  potato,  is  now  be- 
coming so  general  in  this  quarter,  I  hope  and  trust 
there  will  be  some  mode  discovered  to  keep  the  seed 
without  having  to  get  them  from  New  Jersey  every 
spring.  And  1  feel  confident  the  one  given  above 
will  be  successful.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think,  that 
ground  plaster,  as  was  mentioned  in  your  48th  num- 
ber, will  answer  this  purpose. 

I  believe  it  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought 
to  be,  how  to  keep  winter  squashes,  almost  any 
length  of  time  wanted;  you  have  only  to  hang  them 
up  in  a  warm  dry  room.  I  have  them  now  perfectly 
fresh,  and  their  flavor  as  good,  or  better  than  when 
they  were  taken  from  the  vines.  Any  room  where 
they  will  keep  dry  and  warm  through  the  winter, 
will  preserve  them.  One  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Shep- 
herd's bar  room,  at  Concord,  perfectly  sound,  which 
grew  in  1S29,  and  many  of  last  year's  growth. 

Yours,  &.C.  EoWAhD  Cl-RTIS. 

Pepperell,  June  21,  1S31. 


COTTON  SEED  OIL. 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  the  machinery  of 
Messrs.  Smith  i^  Follet  of  Petersburg  for  hulling  the 
cotton-seed,  and  extracting  the  oil,  is  meeting  "w-itli 
much  encouragement  and  success.  The  seed°is  first 
hulled — then  subjected  to  pressure — the  oil  extracted 
— and  the  oil-cake  is  fed  off  to  cows.  We  under- 
stand, that  the  cake  is  very  hard,  and  has  to  be  ground 
before  used,  into  a  powder  something  like  mustard. 
This  powder  is  mixed  with  the  food  of  cows,  and  is 
found  to  be  very  nutritious;  experiment  proving  that 
the  same  number  of  cows  fed  in  this  way  yield  con- 
siderably more  milk  than  others  fed  in  the" usual  man- 
ner.    There  are  purchasers  enough  for  the  cake 

and  it  sells  well,  Ibr  a  profit.  The  oil  is  said  to  be 
very  good — some  method  has  been  discovered  by  the 
patentees  to  clean  it  of  impurities,  and  make  it  trans- 
parent— It  is  used  not  only  for  painting,  but  for  lamp 
oil;  being  limpid,  burning  very  brightly,  and  free  from 
any  disagreeable  smell,  &.c.  Sec.  It  sells  freely  from 
60  to  70  cents  per  gallon.  By  good  management,  we 
understand  the  establishment,  though  not  on  the  laro-est 


scale,  yields  a  handsome  profit  to  its  enterprising  pro- 
prietors. 

And  the  cotton-seed  too,  is  not  to  be  had  on  nearly 
as  good  terms  as  in  the  regions  of  the  South.  They 
have  to  purchase  the  cotton  in  seed,  giving  a  little 
more  for  it  in  order  to  invite  it  to  their  factory — and 
they  gin  it,  and  then  operate  upon  the  seed  for  oil. 
Less  cotton  too,  is  recently  grown  in  the  neighboring 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  lands  being  more  turn- 
ed to  wheat.  If  such  factories  were  established  ia 
S.  Carolina,  Georgia,  &c.  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
cotton-seed,  as  it  were,  the  raw  material  could  be  had 
for  little  or  nothing — and  with  much  less  trouble,  and 
much  more  profit,  the  oil  could  be  extracted,  and  turn- 
ed to  more  account.  Such  machines,  we  should  sup- 
pose, would  be  a  great  treasure  to  the  cotton  States: 
and  when  associated  with  the  ginning  machines, 
would  be  the  next  valuable  acquisition  to  that  great 
invention.  We  are  happy  to  hear  indeed,  that  these 
gentlemen  are  making  out  very  well  with  their  ma- 
chines, and  selling  out  many  palenl  rights  lo  the 
Southern  Stales.  They  are  ingenious  mechanics,  and 
valuable  men.  [Richmond  Compiler. 


ELDER. 

The  expressed  juice  of  elder  leaves  will  kill  skip- 
pers in  cheese,  bacon,  &c.;  and-.strong  decoctions  of 
the  leaves  or  roots  are  fatal  to  insects,  which  depre- 
date on  plants  in  gardens,  &c.  Dr.  Willich  observes, 
that  "the  leaves  of  the  elder  are  eaten  by  sheep,  to 
which  they  are  of  great  service  when  diseased  with 
the  rot;  for  if  placed  in  a  situation  where  they  can 
easily  reach  the  bark  and  young  shoots,  they  will 
speedily  cure  themselves."  Dr.  Elliott  observed  in 
his  Essay  on  Field  Hmbandry,  that  "elder  bushes 
are  stubborn  and  hard  to  subdue,  yet  I  know  by  ex- 
perience, that  mowing  them  five  times  a  year  will 
kill  them. — J\'.  E.  Farmer. 


^:s:i  WA'^iM^w. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  JuLv  15,  18J1. 

Gama  Grass. — The  following  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gama  grass,  will  be  read  with  intense  interest 
by  all  our  agricultural  friends.  We  have  carefully 
e-\amiued  the  head  of  the  grass  which  accompanied 
the  letter,  and  find  it  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  the  Trip- 
suctnn  Monostacliyon  of  botanists.  Elliott  describes 
it  clearly,  and  in  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants 
the  description  is  illustrated  by  a  drawing,  which 
corresponds  with  tlie  head  we  have  received  so  ex- 
actly, that,  even  were  its  botanical  character  not 
clearly  defined,  we  should  have  no  room  to  doubt  its 
identity.  We  regret  that  our  correspondent  in  the 
hurry  of  preparing  his  communication,  has  omitted  to 
indicate  his  place  of  residence  — even  the  usual  post- 
mark is  omitted  on  the  envelope.  We  bea  our  cor- 
respondent to  favor  us  with  as  much  of  the  seed  as 
he  can  spare,  and  we  will  take  good  care  to  test  its 
adaptation  to  our  climate  and  to  give  it  as  wide  a 
distribution  as  the  quantity  he  may  send  us  will  al- 
low of. 
Mr.  Smith: 

In  your  valuable  "Farmer"  of  the  29th  April,  I  find 
a  short  (I  presume)  editorial  communication  on  the 
subject  of  the  "gama  gross."  The  one  from  the 
"Mobile  Register"  I  forwarded  to  that  paper,  the 
grass  it  alludes  to  having  been  procured  by  me  from 
Doctor  Hardeman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  ^V.  D.  of  Penn- 
sylvania confines  lis  value,  I  presume  he  means  its 
jjroductiveuess,  to 2>rairies,  and  low  wet  grounds.  This 
statement  being  so  pointedly  at  variance  with  niy 
experience,  induces  me  to  state  to  you  that  my  plat 
of  this  grass  is  on  a  perfect  sandy  pine  land,  on  a 
strata  of  red  clay.  That  this  soil  is  found  amono-st  the 
driest  known  is  well  ascertained.     Some  cause  not 
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fairly  ascerlained  must  have  been  unfavorable  to  this 
gentleman's  trial  of  this  grass,  or  mine  and  his  cannot 
be  the  same.  On  my  dry  sandy  land  manured,  1  am 
perfectly  certain  that  by  cutting  every  fifteen  days 
the  production  would  exceed  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  grec7i  p-ass  per  acre,  during  the  months 
we  can  cut  it  in  this  climate,  say  from  the  1st  of  Way 
to  the  1st  of  November. 

By  adding  calcarious  matter  to  the  soil  I  am  equal- 
ly certain  that  it  would  be  produced  in  greater  quan- 
tity, its  native  spot  being  a  limestone  land  of  the  liind 
usually  called  soft  or  rotten  limestone,  a  species  of 
limestone  found  in  all  prairie  lands. 

Last  year  was  the  most  trying  drought  perhaps 
ever  known  through  this  section  of  country.  This 
grass  was  nearly  as  luxuriant  as  the  previous  season. 
When  all  surrounding  vegetation  was  literally  burnt 
up,  it  was  green  and  flourishing.  During  the  mouth 
of  July  it  grew  forty-three  inches.  We  have  copious 
dews.  With  the  section  of  prairie  country  sweeping 
from  Georgia  to  Missouri  1  am  well  acquainted,  and 
their  vegetable  productions,  especially  grasses.  1  have 
never  seen  this  grass  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  seed  stalks  now  about  six  feet  higli  are  in  full 
seed,  and  a  bloom  hanging  from  the  seed  resembling 
the  bloom  on  rye,  but  of  a  reddish  cast.  1  liave  in- 
closed you  a  blade  o{  eighteen  days  growth,  and  a 
head  of  the  seed  (a  short  one)  in  bloom.  When  cut 
at  fifteen  days  it  is  peculiarly  sweet  and  delicate,  but 
I  presume  not  so  nutritive  as  when  at  its  full  height, 
which  appears  to  be  about  four  feet,  and  whicli  it 
reaches  in  about  a  month.  I  have  been  particularly 
attentive  to  the  tall  grasses  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
states,  and  have  never  been  able  to  find  it  amongst 
thera — although  many  that  resemble  it.  When  the 
gama  grass  is  made  into  hay  it  becomes  of  a  singu- 
larly agreeable  flavor — it  is  easily  cured — twelve 
pounds  of  green  making  five  pounds  of  hay 

I  will  forward  you  a  few  of  the  seed,  and  from 
them  alone  it  can  readily  be  determined  whether  this 
grass  is  found  in  the  old  stales.  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  it  is  not,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  native  pro- 
ductions of  the  south  west.  How  your  climate  may 
suit  it  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  this  produces  it 
admirably.  It  has  an  astonishing  root,  not  only  for 
penetrating  the  earth  but  in  diameter.  The  fourth 
year  many  of  the  plants  shew  a  root  of  ten  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  From  the 
manner  in  which  they  grow,  1  am  satisfied,  with  us, 
that  the  plants  set  at  t.vo  feet  apart  would  find  the 
roots  meeting  in  G  or  7  years,  and  that  the  ground 
would  be  completely  occupied  by  thein.  This  gross 
stands  up  handsomely  for  cutting  with  the  sickle  or 
scythe,  the  blade  proceeding  from  the  root  almost — 
and  consequently  would  be  admirable  for  soiling.  Its 
singularly  nutritive  qualities  are  well  attested. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  signature  of 
"Agricola"  to  all  communications  of  an  agrictUturul 
kind  which  1  have  made  for  years  back. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Magoffin. 


Horticultural  Society. — We  observe  that  a 
correspondent  of  the  Annapolis  Republican  ap|)roves 
highly  of  the  propositii  n  to  form  a  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  suggests  that  the  meetings  and  exhibitions 
be  lield  at  Annapolis.  Tlie  place  of  meeting  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  consideration;  let  us  first  estab- 
lish the  society — to  this  main  object  we  should  direct 
all  our  energies,  and  we  hope  that  no  seclioual  or 
other  minor  interest  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
our  efforts. 

Our  suggestions  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  we  are  happy  to  say,  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  all  with  whom  we  have  conversed  on 
the  subject.  The  only  obstacle  to  its  immediate  com- 
mencement appears  to  be  a  fear  that  sutficieiit  means 
cannot  be  obtained.  We  believe  that  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore alone  could  form  and  support  an  institution 
creditable  to  the  state;  and  that    the  state  at  large 


could  furnish  members  and  means  for  a  Horticultural 
Society  second  to  none  in  the  Union,  and  we  do  hope 
that  this  peculiarly  favorable  opportunity  will  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  unavailed  of 


We  are  glad  to  hear  more  favorable  accounts  from 
the  Eastern  Shore  harvest— there  will  still  be  much 
of  the  wheat  saved.  From  the  upper  country  the 
accounts  of  the  harvest  are  favorable. 


Richmond,  July  6. 
Four  hhds.  tobacco  were  sold  last  week,  at  an  ave- 
rage of  $17.75  cts.  per  hundred.     There  is  very  lit- 
tle doing  in  flour  at  former  prices — new   wheat  may 
be  expected  in  market  in  a  few  days. —  Compiler. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  Vork,  My  9. 

Beeswax,  yellow  22a23.  Cotton,  New  Orleans  .10 
a.U';  Upland,  .8J  a  .104;  Alabama,  .8  a  1 14.  Codoii 
Bagging,  Hemp, yd.  18a  -'0;  Flax  li^a  16;  fiai,  Ame- 
rican, 7a  S. Flaxseed.  1  hush,  clean  . a. 

riour,  N.   Vork,   bbl.-t.l'sa   6.00;   Canal,  5.12  a  5.50; 

Bait.  Hwd.st. a  a.i5;  Rh'd.  city  mills a 

country,  4.15  a  5.00;  Alcxand'a,  4.15  a  5.12;  Freder- 
icksburg 4.62  a ;   Pelersg.  4.62  a  4.15;  Rye  Flour, 

i.SOa  3.15;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3.31  a  3.50;   per  hhd. 

11.00  a  11.25;     Grain,  Wheat,  North, a  — ;  Vir. 

90  a  1.00;  Kye,  North,  12  a  13;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  66  a 
10;  Barley— a—;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .32  a  .31; 
Peas,  white, dry,  1  bu.  5.  Beans,  1  bu.  1.00  a  8.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.50  a  9.25;  prime  5.15  a  6.25; 
cargo  4. 62^  a  5.00;  Lard, 9a. 10^;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 
14.50  a  15.25;  prime  10.50  a  11.50. 

RUTA  BAGA  SEED. 

The  subscriber  has  a  small  quantity  of  Kula  Baga 
seed,  of  an  excellent  quality,  for  sale,  price  15  cents 
per  lb.  The  season  for  sowing  this  seed  is  near  at 
hand,  and  application  should  be  made  soon. 

Also,  lall  meadoio  oat  grass  seed  at  $2.15  per  bushel — 
this  should  be  ordered  soon  for  fall  sowing. 

GIDEON  B.  SMITH, 
American  Farmer  Office. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
A'o.  36,  IVesl  Pratt  Street, 

OFFERS,  at  n'hotesale  and  Retail,  Hay  and  Manure 
FORKS,  and  Scythe  SNEADS.— Also  for  sale.  Grain 
CRADLES,  and  Cradle  SCYTHES,  Grass  SCYTHE, 
English  and  American,  with  and  without  Sneads, 
Wheat  FANS.  Scythe  STONES,  &c.  &c.  Together 
with  his  usual  assortment  of  PLOUGHS,  and  other 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  Garden  Seeds,  &c. 

A  fresh  supply  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  just  received 
front  the  Messrs.  Landreth's. 

./ime  3. 

WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  REED, 
Commmion   Merchant,  JVo.   195  Baltimore    street. 

Devotes  particular  attention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  wool,  (if  offered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman  &Co.  Baltimore. 

CASH  FOR  WOOL. 

The  subscriber  is  in  this  market  as  a  purchaser  of 
wool  for  eastern  manufacturers,  and  will  pay  cash 
and    fair  market  prices  for  every  description  of  Amc- 


rican  wool 
May  20 


RICH'D  MESSITER, 

No.  5  Light  street  wharf,  np  stairs. 
3  m. 


AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS. 
A   general  assortment  of  Agricultural   Books  kept 
coDstautly  for  sale  at  this  office. 


BALTIMORE   PRICES   CTTRREMT. 


Baltimore  Market.— There  is  no  change  whatever 
in  dour  or  grain,  except  for  fresh  ground  Howard 
street  flour,  which  commands  $4.15  from  wagons.  We 
exceedingly  regret  that  an  accident  has  ruined  our 
quotations  of  wool  for  two  weeks  past.  They  are  now 
correct,  and  care  will  be  taken  to  guard  against  a  re- 
currence of  the  error.  The  price  of  beef  has  declined 
still  further,  our  quotations  embracing  both  extremes. 

Tobacco.-— Seconds,  as  in  quality, 3. OOaS. 00;  do" 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common;  3.50  a 
4.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars, 6. 00  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00.~Virginia,4.00  a  5.00.— Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3  50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  310  hhds.  Md. ;  25  hhdsv 
Ohio;  1  hhds.  Kentucky;  and  2  hhds.  Pennsylvania; — 
total  344  hhds. 

Floor— best  white  wheat  family,  f 6  00  0  6.50— 
super.  Howard-st.  4  8Ii  a  4.81^;  city  mills,  fresh, 5. CO 

susq.  4.50  a ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.25;  liBAiK,  Md. 

redwheat,  gOol.OO;  white  do.  1.05  n  1. 15, Susq.  1.05a 

1.09-CoRN,  white,  60a yellow  61  n  63-Rye,  60  a  61. 

Oats,  .33  a  34.  Beans,  15n  SO--Peas,  65  a  "0— Clovei- 

SEED a Ti.MOTHv,2.00(i  2.50-t)RCHARii  Grass 

a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.15--Herd's,  50a 

15 — Lucerne  30  a  31J  lb. Barlev, Flaxseed 

a Cotton,  Va.  9  a  94 — Louisiana  10^  a  II4 

— Alab.94n.  U — Tenn..S)n.  10 N.Car..9  11.94 

Upland  81194— Whiskey,  hhds  1st  p.  —  a  34 — ;in  bbis 

35  0  31 Wool,  Washed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  60 

0  6";  American  Full  Blood,  56  o  6C;  three  quarters  do. 
52  a  56;  half  do.  41  a  52;  quarter  and  common  do.  42 
a  41.  Unleashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  40  o  43; 
American  Full  Blood,  31  n  40;  three  quarters  do;  35  a 

31;  half  do.  33  n  35;  quarter  and  common,  30  a  33 

Hemf  Russia  ton, §255  a  — ;  Country,  dew-rotted, 64 
n  14c.  lb.  water-rotted,  14  n9c.-Feathers,  35  o  36; Plas- 
ter Paris  per  ton, a  4.00,  ground,  1  .S14  a bbL 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  30.00;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
12.50  a  80.00— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.00  a  5.50 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— Hickory,  4.25  u  4.50— Pine 
2.00  a  2.25. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Frederick  Shorthorn  Bull  Powel,  with  a  Cut.  and 
Remarks  on  Breeding  by  R.  K.  Meade — On  the  Gene- 
ral Management  of  a  Plantation,  by  W.  W.  Hazzard 
of  Georgia — To  Prevent  the  Depredations  of  Weevil — 
Influence  of  Climate  on  the  Fruitfulness  of  Plants — 
Account  of  some  Experiments  made  in  the  Culture  of 
Clover — New  Compost  for  Flower  Pots,  by  a  lady — 
Description  of  a  Method  of  Propagating  Fruit  and 
Forest  Trees,  not  as  jet  generally  practised  in  Europe 
or  (he  United  Stales — How  to  Preserve  Varieties  of 
Fruit— Hampton  Court  Vine — Currant  W'ine,  experi- 
ment on  Making,  &c. — Preservation  of  Sweet  Potatoes, 
.Apples,  Squashes,  &c. — Cotton  Seed  Oil — Elder — Edi- 
torial— Gama  Grass — Prices  Current  in  New  York  and 
Baltimore — Advertisements. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


(From  the  Soulliern  Agriculturist.) 
Recount  of  the  Manag;cmciU  of  Piishee,  the  residence 
of  Dr.  IIenky  Uavknel;  by  the  Editor. 
Were  it  possible  to  ob(ain  from  the  different  sec- 
tions of  this  and  the  adjoining  slates,  an  account  in 
detail  of  tlie  management  of  a  few  of  the  best  planta- 
tions in  each,  much  interesting  matter  would  be  ob- 
tained, and  by  giving  publicity  to  the  practices  of  dis- 
tricts distant  from  each  other,  yet  cullivaling  the 
same  articles  of  food  or  commerce,  much  benefit 
would  arise,  by  enabling  the  planters  to  compare  the 
various  practices  and  plans  — detecting  those  which 
are  erroneous  in  their  own,  and  adopting  those  which 
appear  better  in  others  — much  valuable  information 
might  in  this  way  be  collected  which  now  is  entirely 
lost,  because  it  is  believed  to  be  of  little  or  no  value, 
by  those  in  whose  possession  it  is.  There  is  much 
done  on  every  plantation  which  is  worthy  of  being 
noted,  but  because  it  happens  to  be  an  every-day  bu- 
siness, it  is  overlooked  and  undervalued.  There  are, 
also,  many  things  which  appear  too  trifling  to  be 
made  the  subjects  of  special  communications,  which 
in  connexion  with  other  matter,  would  prove  both 
useful  and  interesting.  But  how  shall  this  be  ob- 
tained? We  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  it  from 
those  who  could  furnish  it.  There  remains,  there- 
fore, only  one  other  way,  and  that  is  by  making  an 
agricultural  tour,  throughout  the  various  parts  of  the 
southern  states.  We  cannot,  at  present,  carry  this 
into  effect,  whatever  we  may  be  able  hereafter  to  do. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  intend  availing  our- 
selves of  such  opportunities  as  we  may  have  of  ob- 
taining information,  by  inspecting  the  operations  on 
such  plantations  as  we  may  visit,  and  by  conversing 
with  such  planters  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
with  yearly  in  our  city.  In  every  instance,  where 
we  can  with  propriety,  we  will  give  the  names  of 
the  parties  from  whom  such  information  is  obtained, 
but,  whenever,  from  any  cause,  it  is  withheld,  we 
hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  respectability  of  the 
author. 

It  was  during  the  month  of  March  last  that  we 
paid  a  short  visit  to  Dr.  Henry  Ravenel,  of  St. 
John's,  Berkely,  and  whilst  there,  we  made  such  in- 
quiries as  enables  us  to  give  a  concise  account  of  his 
management.  The  place  on  which  he  now  resides, 
(Pushee)  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  when  he  became  proprietor  of  it  was  much 
exhausted,  by  long  and  severe  culture.  Not  having 
land  enough  cleared  to  enable  him  to  alternate  his 
fields,  he  judiciously  determined  to  endeavour  to  re- 
store their  fertility  by  the  free  use  of  manures.  He 
accordingly  set  himself  seriously  to  work  to  effect 
this,  and  his  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  conside- 
rable and  deserved  success. 

We  are  aware  that  a  large  majority  of  the  south 
ern  planters  would  not  consider  the  attempt  to  re- 
novate old  lands,  the  most  judicious  course  that 
could  be  pursued.  They  consider  it  better  policy  to 
clear  land,  cultivate  it  whilst  it  can  produce  any 
thing,  then  abandon  it  and  clear  more,  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  fertility  of  old  fields  by  manur- 
ing. They  think  it,  on  the  vvliole,  more  economical, 
that  is,  that  more  can  be  made  by  following  this  plan 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  with  a  given  number  of 
operatives,  than  can  be,  by  that  of  manuring.  Of 
this  we  have  strong  doubts,  for  the  only  instances  we 
have  known,  of  this  experiment  being  fairly  tested, 
the  results  have  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  manur- 
ing, but  these  were  conducted  systematically  and  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  manuring  of  fields,  howe- 
ver, aa  a  late  writer  in  the  Agriculturist  observes,  is 
a  matter  of  calculation,  and  if  after  we  have  fairly 
made  it,  we  ascertain  that  it  is  better  to  clear  lands 
rather  than  manure,  then  surely  we  ought  so  to  do — 
but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  deceive  ourselves,  by 
making  partial  calculations,  and  those  based  on  false 
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premises,  the  effect  would  be  felt  when  the  remedy 
could  notbe  easily  applied.  Thegreai  fertility  of  newly 
cleared  land  is  apt  to  mislead  us  —  we  take  as  a  datum, 
the  product  of  a  i'e.w  of  the  first  yuars,  and  against 
these  we  array  a  fearful  number  of  supposed  obsta- 
cles, which  are  to  be  encuuntercd  in  renovating  old 
Jands.  Among  these  are  llie  slow  returns  at  first  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  manures  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities, for  all  of  the  land  under  culture  But  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  old  and  new  land,  will  in 
a  few  years  change  places,  and  this  will  surely  and 
rapidly  take  place,  unless  manures  be  resorted  to,  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  new  land.  As  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  manures,  this  is  more  imagi- 
nary than  real,  for  most  planters  have  the  means 
amply  within  their  power,  if  they  would  but  make 
use  of  them,  of  collecting  and  preparing  as  much  as 
they  need.  The  only  real  obstacle  in  the  way  is  the 
want  of  system.  It  is  the  neglect  of  this  which'  oc- 
casions so  much  waste  and  loss  on  our  plantations, 
not  only  in  manures,  but  in  many  other  things.  We 
are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  performing  all  of  our 
operations  designed  for  the  improvement  of  our  lands 
in  a  belter-skelter  kind  of  manner,  and  at  irregular  pe- 
riods. This  is  much  more  strikingly  displayed  in  our 
manuring  systems,  (if  that  can  be  called  a  system  in 
which  there  is  almost  a  total  want  of  arrangement.) 
Instead  of  the  collecting  of  materials  for  manures  be- 
ing considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  transac- 
tions of  a  plantation,  it  is  on  many  totally  neglected, 
and  on  those  on  which  there  is  an  aitempt  made, 
(with  some  few  honorable  exceptions)  it  is  held  as  of 
secondary  consideration,  and  made  to  give  way  to 
every  other  business.  As  long  as  this  course  is  pur- 
sued, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  planter  must 
fail  in  his  attempts  to  renovate  or  even  preserve  the 
fertility  of  his  fields.  But  let  him  adopt  a  different 
course,  let  him  consider  the  collecting,  preparing  and 
applying  of  manures,  as  of  primary  importance,  let 
him  set  aside  a  certain  number  of  hands  for  this  spe- 
cial work,  and  let  these  hands  be  employed  on  no  ac- 
count in  other  work,  and  he  will  find  that  all  his  sup- 
posed difficulties  will  vanish,  and  he  will  be  surprised 
to  discover  how  much  he  may  accumulate  with  a 
very  small  force.  Let  not  our  readers  think  that  we 
are  now  dealing  in  speculation.  We  know  of  seve- 
ral instances  where  this  has  been  most  successfully 
practised,  and  Dr.  Ilavenel's  plantation  is  a  strong 
case,  to  which  we  will  confine  ourselves. 

The  manures  used  on  this  place  are  taken  chiefly  if 
not  wholly  from  the  stables,  cattle,  sheep  and  hog- 
pens, and  the  quantity  derived  from  these  sources  is 
sufficient  to  manure  the  whole  of  his  provision  and 
one-half  of  his  cotton  crop,  using  twelve  wagon  loads 
to  each  acre;  but  to  acquire  this,  a  regular  plan  is 
perseveringly  followed,  and  as  the  result  is  satisfacto- 
ry we  will  here  detail  it.  All  of  the  pens  are  sta- 
tionary and  substantially  built.  The  cattle-pen  oc- 
cupies about  one-third  of  an  acre,  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  one  for  milch  cows  and  oxen,  the  other 
for  dry  cattle  and  yearlings.  In  this,  there  are  no 
sheds,  but  it  is  contemplated  to  erect  suitable  ones 
during  the  ensuing  summer.  The  hog-pen  is  large 
and  there  are  several  separate  divisions  (all  under 
sheds)  fur  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  such  as  are 
wanted  for  use.  The  sheep  pen  is  also  large  and 
fitted  up  with  sheds — all  of  these  are  at  some  little 
distance  from  each  other,  and  plentifully  supplied 
throughout  the  year  with  litter.  The  cattle,  together 
with  the  sheep  and  hogs  are  nightly  penned,  and  the 
two  last  are  kept  constantly  in  an  enclosure,  consist- 
ing of  150  acres  of  swamp  and  100  acres  of  high- 
land— here  they  find  an  abundance  of  food;  and  so 
accustomed  are  they  to  being  brought  np  every  night, 
that  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  collecting  and 
penning  them.  During  the  winter  they,  in  common 
with  the  cattle,  have  the  range  of  all  of  the  fields, 
and  are  only  confined  to  this  enclosure  during  the 
summer.  The  number  of  animals  which  are  nightly 
pennedj  are  from  two  to  three  hundred,  and  from  such 


a  large  stock  well  supplied  with  litter,  it  way  be  sup- 
posed that  a  large  quantity  of  manure  must  be  made 
under  judicious  management,  and  that  this  is  the 
case  may  be  learned  from  the  fact,  that  fur  manuring 
ot  the  present  crop,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twelve  wagon-loads  (equal  to  tour  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  single  horse  cart  loads)  of  manure 
were  carted  out  and  spread  in  the  fields.  The  plan 
pursued  is  simply  this — an  old  woman  is  kept  con- 
stantly employed  in  raking  trash  in  the  woods,  and 
an  infirm  fellow,  (who  is  incapable  of  performing  any 
laborious  work)  with  a  mule  and  cart  is  employed  in 
bringing  it  in  and  littering  these  pens  in  which  the 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  are  regularly  penned  every 
night — the  same  plan  is  pursued  with  the  stable. 
These  hands  are  never  taken  from  this  viork  on  any 
account.  It  is  their  portion  of  plantation  work  for 
the  year,  and  although,  both  together  could  not  in  the 
field  perform  the  work  of  one  able  bodied  hand,  yet 
in  this  way,  they  are  of  more  value  than  the  best  of 
thein.  Dr.  Ravenel  estimates  their  value  to  him, 
(employed  in  this  way)  at  the  labour  of  six  hands — 
that  is,  were  he  deprived  of  the  manure  made  by 
them,  he  would  be  obliged  to  work  six  additional 
hands  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  which  would  ne- 
cessarily accrue  in  his  crops.  We  doubt  whether 
the  estimate  be  not  too  low.  Six  hands  might  enable 
him  for  a  few  years  to  retain  what  he  would  other- 
wise lose,  as  he  would  be  able  to  cultivate  so  much 
the  more  ground.  But  would  his  fields  be  in  the 
same  progressive  state  of  improvement,  which  they 
now  are,  or  rather  would  they  not  be  in  a  few  years 
nearly  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  he  be  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  the  too  common  practice  of  clearing  new  fields 
and  abandoning  the  old  ones.  If  this  would  be  the 
result,  their  value  cannot  be  estimated,  by  the  differ- 
ence of  products  of  one  or  two  years,  but  the  future 
condition  of  these  fields  must  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration. Tills  plantation,  as  may  be  supposed  under 
such  management,  has  undergone  a  considerable 
change  for  the  better  ever  since  this  system  was 
adopted.  We  regret  that  on  referring  to  our  notes, 
we  do  not  find  the  improvement  in  the  crops  of  cotton 
and  potatoes  stated,  although  the  products  were  men- 
tioned several  times  to  us.  We  find,  however,  that 
in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  the  product  of  the  corn- 
fields have  been  doubled.  They  at  first  yielded  not 
more  than  10  bushels  per  acre,  and  now  from  18  to 
22,  and  with  every  prospect  of  increasing  produe- 
liveness. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  other  crops  have  been 
equally  satisfactory,  and  we  need  scarcely  say  that 
the  system  is  persevered  in.  We  have  seen  that  one 
of  the  crops  has  been  doubled,  in  the  last  eleven 
years,*  and  this  has  been  effected  under  considerable 
disadvantage.  No  rotation  of  crops  is  pursued  on  this 
place,  but  the  same  crop  is  planted  every  year  on  the 
same  field.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that  those  two 
great  scourges  of  the  planter,  mil  and  joint  grass  are 
scattered  in  patches  in  some  of  the  fields,  and  the 
utmost  care  is  necessary,  to  keep  them  within  their 
present  limits.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  had 
a  judicious  rotation  been  also  adopted,  when  the  ma- 
nuring system  was  commenced,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  but  that  the  improvement  would  have  been 
much  greater. 

The  theory  on  which  a  rotation  of  crops  is  based, 
is  that  each  plant  requires  a  peculiar  food,  which  it 
draws  from  the  soil,  leaving  (after  it  has  exhausted 
all  which  it  can  appropriate  to  itself)  an  abundant 
supply  for  other  species,  consequently,  that  when  a 
particular  crop  has  been  planted  so  long  in  one  field, 
that  it  will  no  longer  yield  enough  to  repay  the  la- 
bour of  culture,  another,  differing  from  the  first  ia 
some  of  its  characteristics,  will  not  only  grow,  but 
yield  as  abundantly  as  if  the  first  had  not  been  culti- 

»  Of  the  others,  as  we  have  already  stated,  we  have 
no  note,  and  are  unwilling  to  speak  of  them  from  re- 
collectioD. 
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Tated  there  at  all,  and  in  fact,  several  are  considered 
as  excellent  preparatory  crops  for  others.     Practice 
has  confirmed  what  theory  advanced,  and   so  well  js 
this  established,  that  it  is  usual,  where  a  rotation  is 
adopted,  to  manure  the  fields  in  succession,  applying 
all   of  the  manure   to  one  particular  crop,  and   this 
field  receives  no  further  assistance,  until  all  of  the 
other  crops  of  the  rotation  have  been  cultivated  on  it, 
and  in  due  course  that   which  was  first  commenced 
with,  is  to  be  again  planted.     The  favourable  resulis 
obtained,  fully  justify  this  procedure,  and  it  is  even 
adopted  in  the  garden  where  manures  are  usually  to 
be  had  in  abundance.     Had  it  therefore  been  possible 
to  have  adopted   a  rotation,  and   all  of  the   manures 
been  applied  to  particular  fields  each  year,  their  pro- 
ducts, no  doubt,  would  have  been  much  greater,  and 
the  improvement  much  more  evident.     IJut  even   as 
it  is,  it  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  our  planters  must 
be  indeed  wilfully  blind   if  they  do  not  perceive   the 
immense  advantages  which  they  may  gain  from  pur- 
suing either  this  or  some  other  similar  plan   for  the 
collecting,  preparing  and  applying  of  manures.  That 
we  pay  too  little  attention  to  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, we  believe  all   of  our  planters  will  admit,  but 
in  admitting  it,  each  one  has  some  excuse  which  he 
thinks,  covers  his  case,  and  which   his  neighbours 
have   not.     The  general  one,  however,  is  that  ma- 
nures are  not  to  be   had,  and  when   they  are  told  of 
the  immense  quantities  which  are    placed  on  each 
acre,  cultivated  in  Europe,  they  content  themselves 
v»ith  the  idea  that  it  is  their  dense  population  which 
enables  the  farmers  there  to  effect  this.     But  those 
manures  which   are  so   readily   obtained    there,  are 
either  of  animal  or  mineral  origin,  vegetable  manures 
are  to  be  had  in  much  more  limited  quantities.     Now 
the  first  is  necessarily  attendant  on  population,  and 
as  this  is  more  or  less  dense,  so  is  the   facility  of  ob- 
taining it  greater  or  lesf ;  but  mineral  and  vegetable 
manures  are  to  be  had  in  every  newly  settled   coun- 
try, especially  the  latter,  and  although  animal  ma- 
nures contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment  in 
the  smallest  space,  yet,  vegetable  manures  are  equal- 
ly as  appropriate,  if  not  more  so,  and  we  cannot  plead 
that  we  have  not  enough  of  these  around   us.     Our 
great  error  is  in  the  want  of  system,  and  if  we  would 
but  proceed  more  systematically  to  work,  we  would 
soon  produce  a  material  in  proveaient  on  our  planta- 
tions.    The  plan  we  would  suggest  is  that  pursued 
by  Dr.  Ravenel,  and   also   by  James  Cuthbert,  Esq. 
and  by  him  recommended  in  his  Address  before  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Soulb-Carolina.     These  gen- 
tlemen employ  a  certain  number  of  hands  exclusively 
for  the  collecting  and  carting  into  their  pens  trash  of 
every  kind,  but  more  especially  pine  straw  and  leaves, 
and  thesehandsarenetier  taken  from  this  employment, 
on  any  account,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  daily 
augmentation  of  the  manure  heap,  and  the  quantity 
made  is  very  great.     Our  planters  are  too  much   in 
the  practice  of  attendiiio-  to  this  at  detached  periods, 
and  consider  it  of  so  little  urgency  and   importance, 
that  it  may  be  deferred,  until  there  is  leisure,  or  rath- 
er until  they  find  nothing  else  for   some  one  or  other 
of  their  hands  to  do,  and  even  those  who  wish  to  pay 
some  attention  to  it,  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  only 
at  long  intervals.     The  quantity  of  manure  which 
will  be  collected,  is  therefore,  uncertain,  and  no  cal- 
culation can  be  made,  based  on  the  application  of  cer- 
tain quantities  to  any  one  crop. 

We  all  have  it  in  our  power  to  collect,  if  not  as 
much  as  will  manure  at  first,  the  whole  of  our  fields, 
yet  at  least  much  more  than  we  do  now  and  without 
incurring  any  addiliiuial  expense.  It  only  rc^quires 
that  a  few  hands  be  set  apart  for  this  special  purpose, 
and  that  these  to  he  employed  in  nothing  else.  If 
ihey  can  collect  more  trash  than  is  recpiisite  for  the 
jiens,  let  thein  be  employed  in  carting  up  mud,  (eith- 
er salt  or  fresh)  and  placing  this  also  in  the  [ion 
where  it  will  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary,  and  be  itself 
much  iinproved,  f(jr  both  of  these  are  benefited  by  ex- 
posure before  they   are   used.     But  on    no   account 


ought  these  hands  to  be  idle  or  taken  oflf  from   this 
employment. 

Dr.  Ravenel's  mode  of  culture  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  that  usually  practiced.  The  cotton  is 
planted  about  the  last  of  March  or  the  commence- 
ment of  April,  on  beds  four  feet  apart.  Manure  is 
first  applied  on  the  list,  this  is  bedded  on,  and  the 
cotton  planted.  The  thinning  is  commenced  with 
the  first,  continued  with  the  second  and  finished  at 
the  third  working,  when  each  stalk  is  left  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  two  to  three  feet,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil.  It  receives  from  five  to  seven 
noeings,  but  is  not  gone  over  in  the  order  in  which  it 
is  planted.  Those  fields  which  are  most  grassy  are 
first  attended  to,  although  not  in  their  turn.  We 
certainly  think  this  a  much  better  plan  than  that 
which  requires  each  field  to  be  worked  in  its  regular 
rotation. 

Potatoes  are  planted  early  and  whole,  as  they  are 
not  so  easily  pulled  out  of  the  ground  by  crows,  &c. 
and,  moreover,  yield  vines  earlier  than  those  which 
are  cut;  no  difference  has  been  observed  in  the  pro- 
duct of  those  planted  whole  and  those  which  were 
cut.  The  slips  (called  by  some  vines)  are  planted, 
on  ground  from  which  oats  have  been  harvested. 
These  (oats)  are  manuied  in  the  row  with  cotton 
seed,  which  is  found  to  be  the  very  best  manure  for 
them.  Six  quarts  of  seed  to  the  row  of  150  feet,  is 
considered  as  a  sufficient  quantity,  much  more  than 
this  causes  such  a  luxuriant  growth  that  they  fall  — 
about  30  bushels  per  acre  are  produced;  the  yield  of 
the  potato  crop  we  do  not  recollect. 

VVith  respect  to  the  time  of  planting  corn.  Dr. 
Ravenel  differs  materially  from  the  most,  if  not  all 
of  his  neighbours.  Instead  of  planting  it  early  as  is 
usually  done,  it  is  the  last  crop  that  he  plants,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  before  the  1st  of  May.  The  most 
critical  period  in  the  growth  of  corn  is,  as  every  plan- 
ter knows,  when  it  is  earing^if  we  have  showers 
then,  the  probability  is,  that  something  of  a  crop  will 
be  made,  however  bad  the  season  has  been  prior  to 
that.  But  on  the  contrary,  let  the  season  be  ever  so 
favourable  at  first,  if  there  be  a  drought  at  the  time 
of  earing,  the  hopes  of  the  jilanter  will  be  blasted. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable,  that  it  be  planted  at  such 
time,  that  it  will  pass  through  this  critical  period  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season.  Now  we  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  June  and  the  early  part  of  July  are  usu- 
ally very  dry,  and  that  the  rainy  season  commences 
about  the  last  of  July  or  in  August.  That  his  corn 
may  benefit  by  these  rains,  that  it  is  planted  so  late; 
and  his  success  has  been  such  as  induces  him  to  per- 
severe in  the  plan.  He  has  often  made  excellent 
crops,  when  his  neighbours  have  lost  theirs, or  ob- 
tained but  vejy  indifferent  ones.*  The  mode  of  cul- 
ture is  this:  the  manure  (at  the  rale  of  12  wagon 
loads  to  the  acre)  is  spread  in  the  alleys,  and  a  very 
large  list  made,  on  which  the  corn  is  planted,  but  in 
order  that  the  manure  may  not  be  disturbed,  (which 
would  be  the  case  were  hoes  used  in  making  the 
holes,)  cotton  dibbles  are  employed;  the  rows  are  4 
feet  apart  and  the  stalks  3*  feet.  The  crop  receives 
but  two  workings,  and  a  good  one,  has  been  made 
with  only  one  hueing.  The  product  we  have  already 
stated — the  blades  are  exposed  to  the  sun  but  for  one 
day  which  is  found  suflicient  to  cure  them.  Among 
the  corn,  pc.as  are  planted  in  drills  extending  from 
hill  to  hill  and  not  in  chops  as  is  usual,  they  are  thus 
better  enabled  to  support  themselves, and  the  product 
is  greater,  perhaps,  owing,  in  part  to  a  greater  space 
of  ground  being  occupied  by  them.f 


•  The  practice  of  Col.  J.  Brain  of  Cooper  river,  cor- 
rcspoiiils  with  that  of  Dr.  Ravenel,  and  the  like  results 
attend  it;  thus  confirmini;  the  correctness  of  the  course 
pursued.  We  hope  r.omo  of  our  readers  will  institute 
experiments  on,  and  test  this  point  fully. 

t  Some  of  the  planters  of  North  Carolina  sow  peas 
broadcast  over  the  whole  of  tlicir  cornfields  at  the  last 
ploughinp;,  which  by  this  operation  is  covered.  They 
are  permitted  to  grow  at  random,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 


Another  practice  pursued   by   Dr.  Ravenel   is  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  every  planter.     It  is  tho 
manufacturing  on  his  plantation,  with  his  own  slaves, 
from  the  wool  and  cotton  produced  on  the  place,  all 
of  the  clothing  and  blanketing  necessary  for  the  use 
of  his  negroes;  and  this  is  done  without  subtracting 
any  thing  from  the  effective  force  of  the  plantation. 
The  spinning  is  done  during  rainy  days  and  by  preg- 
nant women.     These  last  are  also  thus  employed  for 
a  week  or   two  after  the   usual   period   allowed   for 
their  confinement,  instead  of  being  placed  at  once  to 
field  Work.     After  the  crops  are  laid  liy  (in  the  month 
of  August)  and  during  the  winter,  one  fellow  is  era- 
ployed  in  weaving,  and    he  accomplishes  from  6  to 
700  yards.    The  negro  cloth  is  fabricated  of  wool  and 
cotton,  specimens  of  which  we  saw — it  is  thick  and 
substantial,  fully  equal  to  the  service  required   of  it. 
The  blankets  are   entirely  of  cotton,  wove  very 
thick  and  are  much  liked  by  the  negroes.     Some  cot- 
ton blankets  which  were  made  and  given  to  them  16 
years  ago,  are  still   in   use  among  a  few  of  them. 
The  greatest  objections  made  to  the  use  of  this  kind 
of  blanket  by  our  planters,  is,  that  it  is  liable  to  take 
fire,  and  they  fear  accidents  from  the  known  careless- 
ness of  negroes;  but  were  we  to  refuse  to  make  use 
of  all  articles  from  which  accidents  might  occur,  how 
miserable  would  our  condition  be,  and  how   many  of 
the  comforts  we  now  enjoy   would   we  reject.     We 
would  neither  ride  a  horse,   nor  live  in   a   wooden 
house,  because  we  might  be  thrown  from  the  one,and 
the  other  might  take  fire,  and    to   be  consistent,  we 
must  either  build  mud  or  brick  cabins  for  our  negroes. 
Let  us  not,  therefore,  exclude  cotton  blankets,  wheu 
both  economy  and  policy  require  of  us  to  make  every 
exertion,  to  support  not  only  ourselves,  but  our  state 
also.     That  these  fears  are  not,  wholly  groundless, 
we  admit,  but  thus  much  we  have  authority  for  say- 
ing, that  on  a  plantation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dr. 
Ravenel,  where  cotton   blankets   have  been   used  for 
some  time,  no  accident  by  fire  has  occured,and  th* 
negroes  are  remarkably  healthy. 

The  wool  which  is  required  by  Dr.  Ravenel  for 
the  making  of  his  negro  clothing  is  furnished  by  his 
sheep,  a  large  number  of  which  are  entirely  black, 
and  he  is  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  all  producing 
white  wool.  The  black  wool  and  cotton  produce  a 
neat  gray  cloth,  whilst  the  other  has  rather  a  dirty 
appearance  unless  it  is  dyed,  and  we  see  no  reason 
for  incurring  this  expense  and  trouble  if  by  keeping 
only  black  sheep,  the  same  end  w-ill  be  obtained-  The 
sheep  are  shared  twice  in  the  year,  viz.  about  the 
first  of  April  and  the  1st  of  .September,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  yield  about  one-third  more  than  when  shear- 
ed only  once.  The  practice  at  first  was  thought  to 
be  injudicious,  by  many  of  the  planters,  hut  experi- 
ence has  led  him  to  believe  not  only  that  more  wool 
can  be  obtained  in  this  way,  but  that  the  sheep  are 
equally  as  healthy,  if  not  more  so,  than  those  which 
are  sheared  but  once. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  concise  sketch  of  the 
management  of  this  place.  Our  lime  d!d  not  enable 
us  to  make  a  more  minute  investigation,  or  to  accept 
of  the  many  invitations  extended  to  us  by  our  friends 
of  Pineville  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  source  of 
regret  that  we  could  not.  The  planters  of  this  sec- 
tion of  our  state  have  long  been  reputed  to  be  most 
excellent  agriculturists.  It  would,  therefore,  have 
been  peculiarly  gratifying  to  us,  could  we  have  visit- 
ed and  inspected  the  operations  of  their  several  plan- 
tations, and  in  no  place  could  we  have  spent  a  portion 
of  our  time,  more  pleasantly.  The  planters  of  Pine- 
ville and  its  neighbourhood,  are  not  only  celebrated  as 
such, but  are  also  among  the  most  intelligent  and  hoB- 
pitable  of  our  state,  and  it  was  with  regret  that  we 
look  our  leave,  without  being  able  to  avail  ourselvea 
of  our  contiguity  to  gain  a  more  general  knowledge 
of  their  husbandry. 

year  as  many  as  are  wanted  are  ^;;itliered,  and  the  hogf 
turned  in  to  glean  the  balance.  The  stubble  is  plough- 
ed under  for  manure. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
ON  PARSNIPS. 

As  there  is  no  inconvenience  in  giving  to  a  subject 
«  little  forethought,  I  beg  to  say  a  few  words  respect- 
ing Parsnips;  notwithstanding  the  time  for  preparing 
the  ground  for  a  large  crop  this  year  has  passed. 
But  a  small  quantity  may  be  raised  even  this  year,  by 
way  of  experiment;  and  some  parsnip  plants  may  yet 
be  set  out  for  seed,  to  be  gathered  in  the  fall  fur  a  full 
crop  in  1832,  should  the  experiment  of  the  present 
year  prove  encouraging.* 

Deep  ploughing  may  be  expected  to  be  requisite 
for  every  plant  with  a  tap  root;  but  the  ploughing 
must  be  deeper  for  parsnips  than  for  carrots,  to  pre- 
Tent  the  shooting  out  of  large  side  roots,  which  would 
not  only  render  the  parsnip  iacunvenient  for  harvest- 
ing, and  for  handling  afterwards,  but  diminish  the 
central  roots ,  in  which  its  nourishment  chiefly  lies. 
This  deep  ploughing,  however,  will  bury  many 
weeds,  put  out  of  the  way  many  insects,  and  prepare 
the  ground  for  wheat  and  other  important  crops,  espe- 
cially those  having  deep  roots.  The  plant  in  ques- 
tion affords  a  variety  to  the  farmer,  in  his  culture,  to 
meet  the  accidents  of  seasons,  as  well  as  a  variety  in 
their  food  to  some  of  his  farming  stuck. 

The  parsnip  also,  when  harvested  properly,  is  not 
readily  affected  by  frost.  It  requires  no  animal  or 
vegetable  manure,  and  may  be  cultivated,  with  proper 
care,  fur  several  years  on  the  same  spot.  We  have 
not  as  yet,  perhaps,  had  much  trial  of  parsnip  crops 
among  the  farmers  of  the  U.  S.  but  if  we  trust  to 
English  accounts,  they  are  valuable  for  horned  cattle, 
swine,  and  horses,  and  are  likely  to  merit  attention 
here,  where  (especially  to  the  eastward)  parsnips 
may  be  raised  to  great  perfection  in  garden  culture, 
as  the  writer  of  this  article  cheerfully  testifies. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  shall  be  our  principal  evidence 
as  to  the  general  merit  of  a  parsnip  crop  on  a  farm; 
and  my  citation  from  him  will  be  taken  from  the  tenth 
edition  of  his  Fanner's  Calendar,  printed  in  London 
in  1815. — His  words  are  as  follows: 

"Of  all  the  crops  which  the  farmer  can  cultivate, 
the  parsnip  is  the  most  valuable;  but  it  demands  a  bet- 
ter soil  than  any  other  crop  he  can  put  into  the  ground. 
If  he  has  not  land  of  an  extraordinary  quality  he  had 
better  not  venture  on  the  culture.  They  love  a  very 
deep  soil,  dry,  sound,  friable,  sandy  loam;  ploughed 
as  deeply  as  possible,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and 
left  for  the  frust  U)  puheri:e  and  sweeten.  About  the 
10th  of  February  [he  here  speaks  of  England]  if  the 
weather  be  favorable,  it  will  be  proper  to  sow  and 
harrow  in  five  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  which  will 
come  up  in  about  six  weeks." 

Under  the  head  of  tfie  month  of  March,  Mr.  Young 
adds  the  fullowing  paragraph.  "Early  in  this  month 
parsnips  are  to  be  sown.  They  are  nut  to  be  recom- 
mended except  in  the  deepest  and  richest  soils.  The 
land  should  be  dry,  but  very  fertile. — The  putrid,  rich 
deep  sands,  worth  40  or  <f50  an  acre;  the  deep,  fria- 
ble, sandy  luams  that  are  as  good  two  feet  deep  as  on 
the  surface,  are  the  soils  fittest  for  this  root.  On  these 
they  come  to  a  great  size;  and  no  other  crops  on  such 
land,  can  pay  better.  Where  the  soil  is  proper,  the 
inducement  to  cultivate  them  is  very  great;  fur  they 
will  fatten  bullocks  as  well  as  oil-cake,  and  are  ex- 
cellent in  fattening  hogs.  Of  all  common  roots  they 
are  the  must  saccharine. 

"The  tillage  and  management  is  the  same  as  for 
carrots,  but  they  demand  deeper  ploughing.  Four  or 
five  pounds  of  seed  is  the  proper  quantity,  sown  broad 
cast;  and  the  first  week  of  this  month  the  right 
time. — If  the  weather  is  favorable  they  may  be  sown 
the  last  week  in  February;  and  harrowed  in.  Both 
these  roots  have  been  tried  in  drillins:,  hy  very  skilful 
drillers;  but  they  have  not  answered  like  broad-cast 
crops. — Nothing  prepares  better  for  wheat,  if  due  at- 
tention be  paid  to  keeping  them  entirely  clean." 

•This  was  intended  for  last  week's  paper,  but  re- 
eeiTed  too  late  for  publication. — Editor. 


We  here  take  leave  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young  himself 
to  notice  a  part  of  the  report  of  a  certain  Mr.  Budd, 
a  considerable  farmer,  near  Guilfurd,  in  Surry,  in 
England,  cited  in  Mr.  Yuung's  Calendar.  Mr.  Budd 
found  the  parsnips  valuable  fur  his  hogi,  his  dairy 
cows,  and  his  horses;  saying  that  five  of  the  latter 
gained  him  each,  half  a  guinea  a  week  fur  ten  weeks, 
besides  saving  him  hay.*  An  ox  had  a  most  unusual 
quantity  of  lat  within  him,  besides  making  admirable 
meat.  [See  .Arthur  Young's  Calendar,  as  above,  p. 
92-94,  135. 

In  Monk's  Agricultural  Dictionary,  vol.  xi.  p.  272- 
275,  we  have  an  addition  to  these  accounts,  but  with 
some  variation.  The  first  article  is  from  Mr.  J. 
Hazard,  who  writes  thus: 

"To  cultivate  parsnips  so  as  to  make  them  advan- 
tageous to  the  farmer,  it  will  be  right  to  sow  the  seeds 
in  autumn,  immediately  after  they  are  ripe,  or  come 
to  perfection;  by  which  means  the  plants  will  appear 
early  in  the  following  spring,  and  will  get  strong  be- 
fure  the  weeds  can  grow  to  injure  them.  Frosts 
never  affect  the  seed,  nor  do  the  young  plants  ever 
suffer  from  the  severity  of  the  seasons.  Not  only  on 
this  ground  but  for  many  other  reasons  the  autumn  is 
preferable  to  the  spring  sowing,  as  the  weeds  at  this 
latter  time  will  keep  pace  with  the  parsnips;  and 
often  when  they  are  hoed  or  cleared,  great  part  of  the 
crop  is  pulled  up,  cut  out,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  as 
(when  sown  in  the  spring)  they  are  so  small,  when 
they  first  appear,  as  not  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  weeds.  If  no  rains  fall  at  that  season  some 
of  the  seeds  will  not  vegetate,  till  late  in  the  summer; 
and  the  few  plants  which  do  appear  will  scarcely  pay 
the  expense  of  cleaning  them.  Besides  they  will 
never  grow  to  any  size,  but  be  sticky,  or  cankered, 
and  consequently  will  be  destitute  of  nulrimental  juice; 
while  on  the  contrary  those  which  are  sown  in  autumn 
will  be  large. 

"The  best  soil  for  parsnips  is  a  rich  deep  loam; 
next  to  thisissand;  or  they  will  thrive  well  in  a  black 
gritty  soil;  but  will  never  pay  for  cultivation  in  stone, 
gravel  or  clay  soils,  and  they  always  are  largest 
wliere  the  earth  is  deepest.  Dry  light  land  is  pleas- 
ing to  them;  but  stiff  or  hide-bound  land  is  destruc- 
tive. If  the  soil  is  proper  they  do  not  require  much 
manure.  A  very  good  crop  (says  the  writer)  has  been 
obtained  by  himself  fur  three  successioe  years,  from 
the  same  land  without  usins;  any  manure, — but  when 
he  laid  sand,  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  cart  loads  per 
acre,  upon  a  very  stiff  loam,  and  ploughed  it  in,  he 
fuund  it  answered  very  well;  from  which  he  conclud- 
ed that  a  mixture  of  soils  maybe  proper  fur  this  root.f 

It  is  best  to  sow  the  seed  in  drills  at  about  18  inches 
distance  from  each  other,  that  the  land  may  be  more 
conveniently  hand  or  horse  hoed;  and  they  will  be 
more  luxuriant  if  they  undergo  a  sound  hoeing,  and 
are  carefully  earthed,  so  as  not  to  cover  the  leaves. 

If  people  would  in  general  be  attentive  to  the  soil, 
the  season  for  sowing,  the  cleaning  and  earthing  up 
of  the  plants,  and  raising  their  seed  front  the  largest 
and  best  parsnips  (which  should  be  selected  and  trans- 
plantedj  for  that  purpose,)  there  is  no  doubt  such  a 
crop  would  answer  better  than  a  crop  of  carrots. 
They  are  equal  if  not  superior  for  fatting  pigs,  as  they 
make  their  flesh  whiter;  and  the  pigs  eat  them   with 


*  If  parsnips,  like  carrots,  when  given  alone  furnish 
weight  of  carcase  rather  than  strength;  then  shuojld 
i.Timediate  service  be  required,  strength  and  bottom 
may  easily  be  gained  by  a  mixture  of  more  heartening 
food  with  the  root  in  question. 

1  It  is  an  established  rule  that  the  proper  mixture  of 
soils  by  art,  is  in  the  first  instance  equivalent  to 
manure;  or  is  a  pfinirmeni  manure.  Manure  which  is 
absorbed  may  be  added. 

t  The  only  reason  for  taking  up  the  plant,  when  it  is 
destined  for  producing  seed,  is  to  have  the  power  of 
selecting  the  best;  but  when  it  is  known  that  the  plants 
are  all  good,  to  transplant  them  is  doing  much  mischief 
and  losing  time. 


more  satisfaction.  When  they  are  clean  washed,  and 
sliced  among  bran,  Aorses  eat  them  greedily."  Bath 
papers,  vol.  iv.  1788. 

Another  writer  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Bath 
papers,  says  "I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  plant,  I 
mean  parsnip,  which  has  not  been  yet  tried  hy  any  oj 
your  correspondents. — But  which  is  in  France,  and  in 
our  adjoining  islands  [in  the  British  channel]  held  in 
high  estimation  as  a  food,  particularly  for  cattle  and 
swine.  In  Btilany  [in  France]  especially,  they  men- 
tion it  as  little  inferior  in  value  to  wheat,  whilst  cows 
fed  with  it  in  winter  (say  they)  give  as  good  milk, 
and  which  yields  as  well  flavored  butter  as  milk  in 
May  or  June;  and  in  as  great  abundance.  It  is  much 
commended  for  srvine,  which  rear  young  pigs.  It  also 
proves  very  useful  in  fattening  pigs." 

Here  end  our  citations  from  the  Bath  papers. 

After  the  reference  just  made  to  French  farming 
on  the  subject  of  parsnips,  something  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  been  found  in  the  Maison  Rustique; 
but  in  its  tenth  edition  (in  1775)  nothing  of  moment 
appears;  except  that  parsnips  are  said  to  be  of  two 
kinds,  white  and  yelloio;  and  that  more  apprehersion 
is  expressed  of  frost  acting  upon  the  crops,  put  up  for 
keeping,  than  Dr.  Deane  seemed  to  think  necessary 
in  his  edition  of  the  A^ew  England  Farmer  for  1790. 

Though  the  experience  of  the  writer  of  this  letter 
only  regards  the  parsnip  in  garden  culttcre,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Union,  yet  this  experience  proves 
that  the  parsnip  may  be  cultivated  with  spring  sowing, 
like  the  carrot.  It  may  be  added  also  that  the  Surry 
Farmer  (Mr.  Budd  above  mentioned)  varied  liis  mode 
of  giving  his  parsnips  to  his  animals,  when  he  found 
them  for  the  moment  glutted  with  them.  And  lastly, 
let  it  be  recollected,  that  a  variety  of  farms  have  spots 
of  deep  soil,  which  their  annual  crops  never  employ 
doum  to  its  bottom:  and  that  it  is  so  much  gain  to  a 
farmer,  when  any  of  this  deep  soil  is  brought  from 
time  to  time  into  extra  rise. 

1  am.  Sir,  your  constant  reader,         S.  O. 

Hallmvcll,  June,  1831. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
SWAMP  MUD. 

Were  farmers  to  pay  more  attention  to  draining 
their  low  lands,  they  wonid  find  it  much  to  their  in- 
terest. Separate  from  the  advantage  of  rendering 
their  low  lands  dry  and  produclive,  much  manure  of 
the  first  quality  might  be  taken  from  the  ditches,  and 
when  spread  upon  fallows  and  other  uplands  under 
tillage,  would  well  repay  all  the  expense  of  ditching. 
Many  seem  to  entertain  the  idea,  that  nothing  is 
worth  carting  or  speading  as  manure,  unless  it  has 
been  collected  in  the  barn-yard,  or  is  the  excrement 
of  animals. 

All  vegetable  matter  undergoing  decomposition 
furnishes  food  for  growing  plants,  and  may  be  applied 
as  manures.  In  short,  any  thing,  whether  vegetable 
or  animal  substance,  which  on  being  mixed  with  a 
soil  under  cultivation,  and  which  increases  the  growth 
of  plants  cultivated  in  such  soil,  is  termed  manure. 
Different  soils  require  different  substances  to  be  ap- 
plied, in  order  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  plants;  thus 
light  sandy  soils  which  are  too  loose  to  retain  mois- 
ture are  greatly  benefited  by  the  application  of  clay; 
and  such  earths  as  are  comparatively  too  retentive  of 
moisture,  are  greatly  altered  for  the  better,  by  mixing 
with  them  a  portion  of  sand,  so  that  whatever  be  the 
soil  which  requires  ditching,  the  earth  removed  may 
be  carted  to  a  different  soil,  and  be  applied  as  a  ma- 
nure. There  is  on  some  farms  small  swamps  or  de- 
pressions, in  which  vegetable  matter  collects,  and 
which  cannot  without  considerable  expense  be  drain- 
ed; these  frequently  become  dry  during  summer, 
when  large  quantities  of  manure  might  be  taken  out 
of  them.  Good  farmers  will  look  carefully  to  those 
things,  but  some  that  are  new  in  the  possession,  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  such  deposits,  and 
a  hint  from  us  may  not  be  considered  amiss. 
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(from  the  Western  Tiller.) 
AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  AND  FAIR, 

Held  at  Carihugc,  June  15th  and  \<Sth,  ISSI. 
secketary's  report. 
The  attendance  and  evident  interest  of  about  four 
thousand  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  operations  of 
the  exhibition,  demonstrates  that  tlie  Society  have 
succeeded  in  cuiivincuig  the  community  of  the  utiluy 
of  the  association,  and  that  a  sufficient  spirit  of  in- 
quiry has  been  excited,  to  encourage  its  members  to 
persevere  in  their  labours  of  seeUing  the  means  of 
improving  the  condition  of  our  farmers,  by  difl'using 
a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  tlieir  occupation,  and 
at  the  same  time  making  tliem  acquainted  with  and 
placing  in  tlieir  hands,  labor-saving  implements  of 
husbandry.  Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  society  have  tended  to  benetit  a  sister  in- 
terest; in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  given  to  im- 
provement in  the  mechanic  arts,  by  calling  into  action 
the  ingenuity  of  such  of  our  artisans  as  have  fjlt  a 
laudable  desire  to  be  distinguished  as  good  wm-kmeii, 
articles  have  been  produced  and  exhibited,  that  me- 
rit and  have  received  public  approbation. 

Another  encouraging  circumstance  at  this  exhibi- 
tion, and  one  that  added  greatly  to  the  gratifications 
of  the  occasion,  was  the  attendance  of  a  considerable 
number  of  very  respectable  ladies. 

The  efficient  manner  in  which  three  of  the  secre 
taries  appointed  by  the  society  to  superintend  tlie 
branches  into  which  the  operations  of  tlie  exhibitiun 
were  divided,  have  discharged  the  duties  assigned 
them,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the  secretary  ol  the 
society  to  enter  into  the  detail  that  has  liitherto  been 
required  of  him.  It  is  on  this  occasion  only  neces- 
sary to  lefer  to  the  reports  of  James  C.  Ludlow,  Esq. 
on  stock;  William  Burnet,  Esq.  on  inanulactured  ar- 
ticles; Capt.  Barnum  on  agricultural  implements  and 
products;  and  also  to  the  report  of  Capt.  Barnum, 
who  was  appointed  secretary  for  horticulture,  in  place 
of  B.  Drake,  Esq.  absent;— for  a  specification  of  the 
entries  for  premiums,  and  articles  entered  without 
reference  to  the  premiums.  Some  other  articles, 
however,  came  on  the  ground  not  only  too  lata  for 
entry,  but  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  the  sec- 
retaries were  engaged  with  the  judges  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  reports,  and  therefore  they  did  not  re- 
ceive that  attention,  and  cannot  now  receive  that  no- 
tice, which  from  a  cursory  view,  they  appeared  to 
deserve;  and  which  would  have  been,  had  they  been 
offered  for  entry  in  proper  season.  Among  the  most 
important  of  those  recollected,  are  the  Threshing  and 
Corn  Shelling  Machine  of  IMessrs.  Forslia  and  Kiliby. 
The  fine  brooms  of  James  Wells,  of  Cambeil 
county,  Ky.  called  by  him"Elmwood  brooms." 

The  accelerated  paddle  churn  of  Mr.  Mewhinney, 
of  Butler  county,  a  description  of  wliich  has  been 
received  in  a  letter  from  the  proprietor,  and  will  be 
published . 

A  specimen  of  excellent  stone  ware,  made  by  Mr. 
U.  Kendall,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  very  superior  specimen  of  manufactured  to- 
bacco, of  Mr.  Leathers,  of  Cambeil  county,  Ky. 

A  pair  of  clirysialinecbandelicrs,  brought  by  a  gen- 
tleman whose  name  is  not  recollected. 

Some  neat  made  neck  stocks  of  various  colors, 
made  by  W.  L.  Chappell,  of  Cincinnati,  that  de- 
serve the  paiticular  attention  of  the  young  gentlemen 
of  fashion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Society  will  provide  some 
remedy  for  this  evil  previous  to  the  next  exhibition, 
and  enjoin  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  rule  requiring  en- 
tries to  bo  made  previous  to  a  certain  hour.  'I'liere 
is  another  evil  connected  with  the  subject  of  tardi- 
ne-ss,  which  occasions  great  inconvenience  at  an  exhi- 
bition, and  requires  to  be  remedied — that  is  the  neg- 
lect of  members  who  aie  appointed  by  the  Society  as 
judges,  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  their  ap|)uintment, 
or  even  to  appear  on  the  ground,  and  by  this  negli- 
gence, subjecting  the  officers  to  the  unpleasant  duty 


of  hastily  selecting  others  to  supply  their  places,  and 
in  some  cases  had  led  to  the  a|ipointnient  of  persons 
to  perform  duties  that  ought  to  be  performed  by  mem- 
bers only,  who  have  not  lelt  sufficient  interest  to  be 
come  menilujrs,  and  of  course,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  the  objects  and  credit  of  the  Society  at  heart. 

The  maker  of  the  "Elmwood  brooms,"  conceives 
it  due  to  him,  that  tlie  secretary  should  state,  that  the 
reason  why  he  was  not  out  in  time  to  make  his  enlry, 
was  a  remark  in  the  Western  'J'lUer,  that  manufac- 
tured articles  would  be  exhibited  on  the  second  day. 
It  IS  pleasant  to  remove  from  an  industrious  man  the 
imputation  that  would  naturally  arise  from  being  too 
late,  and  remedy,  in  some  measure,  the  injury  he  has 
sustained  by  not  having  an  opportunity  of  competing 
for  the  premium,  with  such  a  prime  article  as  his 
brooms  certainly  are.  He  had  however,  the  consola- 
tion to  know,  that  their  value  was  duly  appreciated 
at  the  auction  where  they  sold  for  fifty  cents  a  piece, 
being  one  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  ordinary  value 
of  corn  brooms. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  the  reports  of  the  judges 
and  the  secretary  lor  agricultural  products,  that  there 
were  but  few  agriculiurul  products  present,  as  might 
have  been  expected.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
even  if  a  suthcient  variety  could  be  matured  to  make 
an  interesting  e.vhibition,  the  operations  of  the  period 
are  loo  iniportam  to  the  fanner,  to  permit  his  with- 
drawing his  alteution  Iroiii  his  farm,  without  serious- 
ly endangering  his  interest;  we  cannot  therefore  e.\- 
peet  to  see  many  agricultural  products  in  June.  The 
same  remark  will  nut,  however,  apply  to  horticul- 
ture. In  addition  to  the  various  edible  articles  then 
in  perfection,  many,  very  many,  beautiful  articles  are 
in  bloom.  And  it  the  gentlemen  who  possess  orna- 
mental gardens  in  this  county  chose,  they  might  not 
only  make  a  fine  exhibition  of  vegetable  beauty,  and 
of  their  own  taste  and  industry,  but  promote  the  em- 
bellishment and  refinement  of  our  country,  by  creat- 
ing a  taste  in  our  farmers  for  this  first  and  most  de- 
liglitlul  occupation  of  man,  the  cultivation  of  a 'gar- 
den. Hitherto  the  Society  has  been  entirely  indebted 
to  Major  Gano  for  every  flower  that  has  ornamented 
their  exhibitions. 

Although  the  reports  of  the  Secretaries  and  judges 
give  a  general  history  of  the  exhibition,  and  articles 
exhibited,  there  were  some  things  not  directly  offered 
to  their  consideration  that  deserve  particular  notice; 
among  these,  was  the  splendid  binding  of  the  copies 
of  the  Western  Agriculturist,  offered  as  premiums  by 
the  Society,  bound  by  JNlessrs.  Buckley  and  De  Forest, 
bookbinders,  of  Cincinnati. 

Some  fans  tastefully  designed  and  painted  by  Miss 
Margaret  Dickey. 

'I'he  infant  socks  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Price  are  also  very 
pretty  articles. 

The  pen  and  pocket  knives  of  Mr.  Mnscroft,  cut- 
ler, 5th  street,  Cincinnati,  do  him  great  credit,  not 
only  as  to  finish  and  temper,  but  in  their  appearance 
of  durability.. 

The  Society  is  not  only  again  indebted  to  Major 
Ganii  for  the  finest  display  of  horticulture,  but  for  the 
exhibition  of  some  articles  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  future  welfare  of  our  country,  a  silk  reel,  a  silk 
loom  and  su'ift,  in  actual  operation. 

Mr.  William  W.  Greene,  of  Mill  creek  township, 
exhibited  a  remarkable  fine  Durham  cow,  that  ap- 
pears to  have  eseaiied  the  attention  of  the  judges  of 
stock,  in  making  out  their  report. 

A  plough  made  by  Messrs.  W'ilmington  &  Labaw, 
of  Reading,  in  this  county. 

A  suit  of  domestic  clothes,  manufactured  and  made 
up  in  Ihe  family  of  William  Carey,  Esq.  president 
of  the  Society. 

A  soil,  manufactured  and  made  up  in  the  family  ol 
Mr.  Duncan  Cameron. 

And  some  others  that  have  been  reported  on,  that 
deserve  a  recapitulatory  notice,  among  these  are  Ihe 
hats  of  Mr.  I'armele,  and  those  of  Messrs.  J.  I.  Has- 
kins  &,  Co.  hat  manufacturers,  Cincinnati,  of  which 


the  judges  speak  in  the  highest  commendation,  and 
state  them  equal  to  the  best  they  have  ever  seen.  So 
decided  an  expression  of  approbation  from  experienced 
judges,  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  hat  mak- 
ing, must  be  graiifying  to  the  gentlemen  that  manu- 
factured those  exhibited,  and  will  no  doubt  stimulate 
thein  to  sustain  the  high  character  thus  attained. 

The  keg  of  gun-powder,  of  David  Wade,  Esq. 
after  a  very  critical  examination  and  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments then  made  and  since  repeated,  and  a  care- 
ful comparison  with  the  powder  of  Mr.  Dupont,  the 
most  celebrated  powder  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States,  the  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the  powder  of 
Mr.  Wade,  is  equal  in  all  its  properties  to  that  of 
Mr.  Dupont.  A  higher  recommendation  could  not  be 
given. 

The  polished  steel  axes  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  axes  of  Mr.  Cassat,  of  Cincinnati, 
do  these  gentlemen  great  credit. 

The  summer  beer  from  the  Washington  brewery, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Sehultz,  received  not  only 
the  approbation  of  the  judges,  but  of  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  tasting  it.  This  new  method  of  brewing 
beer  in  the  summer,  will  furnish  our  farmers  with  a 
valuable  substitute  fur  the  whiskey  hitherto  but  too 
much  used  in  their  harvest  fields. 

In  consequence  of  the  practical  demonstration  of  the 
utility  of  the  revolving  hay  and  grain  rakes  in  the  oar- 
ley  field,  all  that  were  on  the  ground  were  immediately 
sold,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  proprietor  had 
not  a  greater  supply. 

On  the  16th,  a  very  instructive  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Gen.  Harrison,  alter  which  the  Society  and 
the  guests,  among  whom  was  their  distinguished  fel- 
low citizen.  Judge  Mcl^ean,  partook  of  a  dinner  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  At  the  dinner,  the  Society 
had  the  pleasure  of  again  tasting  the  excellent  ale 
and  porter  of  the  late  firm  of  Perry  &  Reilly,  which 
sustains  its  well  established  reputation.  They  also 
partook  of  the  fine  potatoes  of  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr. 
Bush,  the  gooseberries  of  Maj.  Gano,  and  the  beau- 
tiful carnation  cherries  of  Maj.  Ruffner. 

The  closet  in  which  the  papers  of  the  secretaries 
were  deposited,  not  having  a  fastening,  some  of  the 
memoranda  were  disjdaced  and  others  lost,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  nut  only  increased  the  difficulty  ot 
making  out  the  repoits,  but  will  no  doubt  prevent  a 
notice  ot  many  articles  worthy  of  attention,  that 
were  not  regularly  entered.  This  and  other  incon- 
veniences sensibly  felt  during  the  exhibition,  evince 
the  necessily  of  the  Society's  owning  a  situation,  on 
which  suitable  and  permanent  arrangements  can  be 
made;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  respectable  com- 
mittee appointed  to  lake  means  to  procure  an  experi- 
mental larni,  will  persevere  in  their  exertions,  until 
that  desirable  object  is  accomplished. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this 
Society  that  should  be  known  to  the  farmers  of  this 
county — which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention 
here,  and  that  is,  while  too  many  of  lh°m  have 
shewn  a  perfect  apalliy  as  to  their  own  improvement, 
the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  have  been  generously  con- 
tributing time,  infiuence,  and  money,  to  obtain  and 
diffuse  among  them  information  which  it  is  their  duty 
and  interest  "voluntarily  to  seek  for  themselves — and 
that  it  is  to  the  lawyers,  the  doctors,  the  merchants, 
and  the  mechanics  of  tlu!  city,  that  the  Society  is 
principally  indebted  for  its  existence  and  utility. 

D.  C.  Wallace,  Secretary. 

TO  FARMERS. 

A  writer  in  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Courier  says — 
"If  grass  when  mown,  is  carefully  turned  every  day 
it  will  injure  very  lillle.  The  great  cause  of  injury 
is  its  laying  on  the  ground  through  a  long  spell  of 
rainy  weather.  If  it  lay  more  than  one  day,  it  be- 
comes mouldy,  and  turns  black.  If  carefully  turned 
daily,  'rain  or  shine,'  it  will  not  lose  color.  This  ia 
the  result  of  many  year's  experience," 
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HESSIAN  FLY. 

This  insect  has  made  its  a[ipearance  this  season,  in 
this  section,  but  to  what  e.ilent  they  have  damaged 
the  wheat  we  have  ncit  jet  learned.  As  the  habits 
of  this  insect  are  well  known,  farmers  should  guard 
against  their  ravages.  They  may  be  found,  at  t4ie 
tune  the  wheat  is  in  blussuni,  between  the  stalks  and 
lower  leaves,  in  the  chrysalis  stale,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  Hax-seed.  During-  the  time  the  kernel  is 
in  the  milk,  they  hatch  out  and  become  moths,  and 
deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  kernel,  which  is  too  small 
to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  When  such  wheat  is 
sown,  should  the  autunm  be  warm,  they  hatch,  and 
the  larvte  ascends  the  young  stalks,  and  locate  them- 
selves among  the  leaves,  as  far  down  as  jjossible.  In 
this  situation  they  may  be  found  before  and  after  they 
are  translormed  to  the  chrysalis  state,  having  fed 
upon  the  juices  of  the  young  stalk,  which  tliey  ma- 
terially injure  As  the  insect  itself  is  not  a  great 
traveller,  it  is  easy  to  destroy  the  egg  before  sowing 
the  wheat.  For  this  purpose,  place  the  wheat,  in- 
tended to  be  sown,  in  a  basket  over  a  tub,  and  pour 
over  it  strong  caustic  ley,  scalding-  hot,  after  which 
the  wheat  may  be  sown,  and  the  increased  vigour 
with  which  wheat  so  managed  will  shoot,  will  com- 
pensate for  the  trouble,  separate  from  the  destruction 
of  the  egg  of  the  Hessian  tly.  We  recommend  it  to 
farmers  to  examine  their  fields,  and  if  any  signs  of 
the  fly  are  to  be  found,  to  scald  their  wheat  the  com. 
ing  season,  before  sowing,  which  will  prevent  tjiem 
ui  the  next  crop. — Genesee  Fanner. 


SOLID  STEM  WHEAT. 

We  had  an  opportunity  a  few  days  since,  of  seeing 
a  lot  of  wheat  upon  the  farm  of  Dr.  fVilson  Waters, 
of  Rhode  river,  from  which,  we  presume,  something 
upwards  of  a  bushel  will  be  reaped— that  if  we  mis- 
take not,  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition:  it  is  the  third 
product  of  a  few  grains  of  seed  brought  home  by  our 
fellow  citizen  Lieut.  Mayo,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  obtained  by  him  upon  the  Plains  of  2h-oy, 
in  Asia  Minor,  which  lie  spent  some  time  in  visiting 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  ship  on  board  of  which  he 
then  served,  was  in  the  Archipelago.  The  grains  of 
this  wheat  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  wheat 
common  to  this  country,  though  perhaps  not  quite  as 
large  as  the  wheat  from  the  mountains  of  Chili.  The 
stalk  is  peculiar  for  being  nearly  solid,  instead  of  hol- 
low, and  more  tapering  then  other  wheat;  the  first 
joints  being  larger,  and  forming  a  more  substantial 
base.  The  head  has  a  thick  stiff  beard,  not  less  than 
six  inches  in  length.  It  averages  about  forty  grains 
to  each  head,  which. we  ascertained  to  weigh  one- 
thiid  more  than  the  same  number  of  grains  of  the  blue 
stem  wheat  growing  along  side  of  it,  and  which  also 
averaged  forty  grains  to  the  head.  Forty  grains  of 
the  former  weighed  thirty  one  grains — the  same 
number  of  the  latter  weighed  but  nineteen  grains. — 
This  being-  the  third  year  that  this  wheat  has  vege- 
tated in  our  climate  and  upon  our  soil,  although  but 
in  specimen,  we  may  fairly  assure  that  it  has  been 
tested  and  found  to  answer  well.  It  is  said  to  be 
valualile  more  especially  from  the  protection  which 
the  solidity  of  its  stalk  aftijrds  from  the  depredations 
of  the  yi.Y,  So  destructive  to  other  descriptions  of 
wlie.nt.  ii  will  also  be  much  less  liable  to  ftll,  we 
presume,  from  the  same  reason. — Annapolis  Rep. 

IlASVESTiNr;  Oats.— It  is  much  the  best  way  to 
mow  (not  reap)  oals  when  beginning  to  turn  yellow, 
whether  they  are  wanted  for  fodder,  or  for  the  oats 
with  the  fodder.  If  a  farmer  wants  to  make  the  most 
of  his  oals,  if  they  are  ever  so  stout  let  him  mow 
them  when  beginning  to  turn  yellow,  dry  them  well, 
thrash  them  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  his  cattle 
will  eat  the  straw  in  preference  to  the  best  meadow 
hay;  and  besides  the  grain  will  be  much  brighter  and 
heavier  than  if  they  stand  in  the  field  till  quite  ripe, 
and  the  straw  is  spoiled. — Detroit  Courier. 
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THE  STRAWBERRY. 

Natural  Order — liosaceae,  rcsemblin;;  the  rose  in  flow- 
ers and  medicinal  properties,  being  refrigerant,  ton- 
ic and  astringent.  Class — Icosandrin,  having  twenty 
or  more  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx.  Order — 
Polij:^iina,  having  many  pistils.  tiE.sius — Frngaria, 
comprising  strawberries.  Calyx  inferior,  10-cleft; 
5  alternate  divisions  smaller:  eorol  5-pctalled;  re- 
ceptacle ovate,  berry-like:  acines  naked,  immersed 
in  ihe  receptacle,  caducous. 

No  vegetable  production  of  the  colder  latitudes,  or 
which  can  be  ripened  in  those  latitudes  without  the 
assistance  of  artificial  heat,  is  at  all  comparable  with 
the  strawberry  in  point  of  flavor;  and,  if  the  soil  and 
situation  be  properly  adapted  to  it,  the  more  cold  the 
climate,  indeed,  the  more  bleak  and  elevated,  the  more 
delicious  is  the  fruit. 

To  contemplate  its  relations  to  the  other  parts  of  na- 
ture— to  the  sun  which  expands  its  blossoms — to  the 
winds  which  sow  its  seeds  over  and  over — to  the 
brooks  whose  banks  it  forms  and  embellishes; — to 
contemplate  how  it  is  preserved  in  winter,  during  a 
cold  capable  of  cleaving  stones  asunder,  and  how  it 
appears  verdant  in  the  spring  without  any  pains  em- 
ployed to  preserve  it  from  the  frost — how,  feeble,  and 
trailing  along  the  ground,  it  should  be  able  to  find  its 
way  from  the  deepest  valleys  to  the  summit  of  the 
Alps — to  traverse  the  globe  from  north  to  south,  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  forming  on  its  passage  a  thou- 
sand pieces  of  chequered  work,  of  its  fair  flowers  and 
rose  colored  fruit,  with  the  plants  of  every  other  cli- 
mate— how  it  has  been  able  to  scatter  itself  from  the 
mountains  of  Cashmere  to  Archangel,  and  from  Nor- 
way to  Kamtschatka — how,  in  a  word,  we  find  it  in 
equal  abundance  in  the  continent  of  America,  from  the 
bleak  fields  of  Labrador,  even  to  the  Terra  del  Fue 
go,  though  an  infinite  number  of  animals  are  making 
incessant  and  universal  war  upon  it,  yet  no  gardener 
is  at  the  trouble  to  sow  it  again — fills  the  mind  of  the 
real  lover  of  nature  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  strawberry,  is  rather 
obscure;  it  is,  however,  of  very  ancient  date.  The 
Latins  named  it  Fragaria,  from  its  fragrance;  some 
others  say  that  it  is  derived  from  fragans,  to  break, 
from  its  sujiposed  eflicacy  of  dissolving  or  breaking  the 
stone  in  the  bladder.  It  was  also  called  Mormn  Icr 
resirc,  from  the  great  resemblance  of  the  fruit  to  that 
ot  the  mulberry.  Our  English  name,  strawberry,  we 
find  applied  to  it  by  the  oldest  English  writers,  with 
scarcely  any  other  synnnyme;  and  it  is  conjectured 
by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  lo  have  originated  from 
the  practice  of  laying  or  placing  straw  under  the  plants 
to  protect  the  fruit  from  being  spoiled  by  mud  in  times 
of  rain,  or  when  watered  artificially.  The  ingenious 
author  of  I'omarium  Britannicmn  traces  the  origin  of 
the  name  to  a  still  more  remote  date.  "We  are  of 
opinion,"  says  he,  "that  it  had  this  appellation  prior  to 
its  being  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  that  the  name 
of  strawberry  originated  from  the  old  practice  of 
threading  these  berries  on  straws  of  grass,  in  which 
shape  they  were  brought  from  the  woods.  It  is  still 
practised  by  children  in  many  country  places  where 
the  wild  strawberry  abounds,  who  ofter  the  fruit  at  so 
many  straws  of  berries  for  a  penny." 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  disregarded  the  straw- 
berry as  a  fruit-bearing  plant.  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Pli- 
ny speak  of  it  so  slightly,  and  although  the  latter 
particularly  mentions  the  bramble-berry,  still  he  no- 
where notices  the  strawberry  as  an  article  of  diet, 
luxury  or  medicine.  It  was  in  some  repute  in  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Tusser,  who  in  his  quaint  way 
makes  the  farmer  say: — 

"Wife,  into  the  garden,  and  set  me  a  plot 
With  strawberry  roots,  the  best  lo  be  got." 
And  the  immortal  bard,  Shakspeare,  takes  notice  of 
them  in  Henry  V.;  and  in  one  of  his  dramatic  poems 
says: — 


"My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there." 
Evidently  alluding  to  the  garden  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  who  had  a  palace  and  garden  near  about  where 
Ely- place,  Holburn,  now  stands. 

The  strawberry  is  one  of  our  earliest  fruits,  and  as 
the  harbinger  of  the  fructiis  horcci,  its  appearance  is 
as  welcome  as  its  flavor  is  agreeable. 

The  gathering  of  strawberries  in  Ihe  fields  is  among 
the  rural  enjoyments  of  children,  which  are,  in  after 
life,  recollected  with  pleasure,  not  unfrequently 
mingled  with  melancholy  reflections,  upon  the  con- 
trast of  that  happy  season  with  the  sorrows  with 
which  maturer  years  are  shaded. 

"The  strawberry  blooms  upon  its  lowly  bed, 
Plant  of  my  native  soil!     The  lime  may  fling 
More  potent  fragrance  on  the  zephyr's  wing; 
The  miky  coaca  richer  juices  shed, 
And  white  guava  lovelier  blossoms  spread; 
But  not,  like  thee,  to  fond  remembrance  bring 
The  vanished  hours  of  life's  enchanting  spring, 
Short  calendar  of  joys  forever  fled! 
Thou  bidst  the  scenes  of  childhood  rise  to  view, 
The  wild  v/ood  path  which  fancy  loves  to  trace, 
Where,  veiled  in  leaves,  thy  fruit  of  rosy  hue 
Lurked  on  its  pliant  stem  with  modest  grace. 
But,  ah!  when  thought  would  later  years  renew, 
Alas!  successive  sorrows  crowd  the  space!" 

As  a  dietetic  fruit,  the  strawberry  afiords  but  little 
nourishment;  the  moderate  or  even  plentiful  use  of 
it  is  salubrious,  and  recommended  to  those  of  inflam- 
matory or  bilious  habits.  Boerhaave  considers  the 
continued  use  of  this  fruit  as  one  of  the  principal  re- 
medies in  cases  of  obstruction  and  viscidity,  and  in 
putrid  disorders.  Hoftman  furnishes  instances  of 
some  obstinate  diseases  being  cured  by  strawberries 
and  other  mild,  sweet  subacid  fruits.  Strawberries 
should  be  taken  sparingly  by  those  of  a  cold,  inactive 
disposition,  where  the  vessels  are  lax,  the  circulation 
languid,  or  digestion  weak. 

This  fruit  is  generally  used  as  a  dessert  in  its  na- 
tural state,  although  often  with  cream  and  sugar:  but 
it  is  more  esteemed  when  Burgundy  or  claret  wine  is 
substituted  for  the  cream.  Strawberry  jam  is  much 
admired;  and  for  ice  creams  the  flavor  is  generally 
preferred  to  that  of  raspberries. 

Loudon,  in  the  Hortus  Britannicus,  enumerates 
fourteen  species  of  strawberries  growing  in  England, 
all  of  which  will  flourish  equally  as  well  in  this 
country.  The  following  table  exhibits  their  names 
and  descriptions: — 

cDL-z^-.t-Tf  x-*»*,i.c                Time  of  Color  of    KaCire 

SPl-'-ii'i-^^KES.  Fl^venng.  Petal/.     Place. 

Kilible                             Vesca  April,  May  AVIiite  Brit,  woods 

Large-calyxed               Catycint  April,  June  do.      France 

One-ltfat'ed                      Mutttphylla  May,  June  do.  do. 

Hill  Gr(-en  Pine            Cotltti'i  April,  Nov.  do.       Germany 

Miijaufu  de  Cliainp.      Miji.ujea  A[»nl,  .May  do.      France 

Brcling                         HreHiiisia  April,  June  do.          do. 

Pl.ine-like                      Platanoides           do.  do.      N.   America 

i'lUler                             Etofior  April,  May  Red      Rril.   woods 

Canada                         Criti:  densis           do.  White  N.  America 

Scarlet  Virginia            Vtr;;iiiiuna             do.  do.  do. 

Pine  Great-Flowered  Grt  ndtjtora            do.  do.      Surimm 

Chili                             Cftiltnuis  May,  Jnne  do.      S.  America 

Unenos  Ayres                Bonnrienns  Api-W,  June  Apetal.  Buen.  Ayres 

Ytllow  Indian               Indica  l^lay,  Oct.  Yellow  India 

All  the  above  named  species  are  of  perennial  dura- 
tion, and  may  be  propagated  by  roots  and  seeds. 
They  all  flourish  best  on  a  rich  loam  except  the  Edi- 
ble, which  requires  a  sandy  loam,  and  the  Yellow  In- 
dian, a  sandy  peat. 

We  now  annex  a  list  of  thirty  varieties  cultivated 
in  Ihe  Linnacan  Botanic  Garden,  New  York,  from  the 
pen  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  William  Prince. 

1.  Scarlet  Virginian — a  native  of  our  woods;  fruit 
high  flavored,  and  ripens  very  early;  it  is  the  parent 
of  all  the  strawberries  of  that  class  denominated  scitr- 
lets,  of  which  forty-three  varieties  are  known. 

2.  English  red  wood,  sometimes  erroneously  called 
red  hautbois,  although  it  is  smaller  in  size  and  infe- 
rior in  flavor;  it  is,  however,  one  of  our  most  produc- 
tive varieties,  and  not  apt  to  have  a  superabundance 
of  male  flowers;  and  as  the  fruit  does  nut  at  all  come 
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to  maturity  at  one  time,  but  continues  to  ripen  gra- 
dually for  a  considerable  period,  it  is  a  very  useful  la- 
mily  strawberry.  in 

9  En'rlUh  white  wood,  sometimes  erroneously  ca  1- 
ed  white^himtbois;  this  has  precisely  the  same  quali- 
ties as  No.  2,  except  in  point  of  color. 

4  EnMUh  red  hautbois— musk  flavored,  very  tine, 
«nd'nearry  twice  the  size  of  No  2.  This  variety  is 
apt  to  be  overrun  with  male  plants,  in  which  case 
new  beds  ought  to  be  made  when  in  truit,  in  making 
which  they  should  be  planted  in  the  proportion  ot  ten 
fruit-bearing,  or  female  plants,  to  one  barren,  or  ma  e 
one;  and  beds  thus  formed  will  produce  so  abundantly 
as  amply  to  compensate  for  the  labor  bestowed.  It 
preferred,  the  plants  can  be  carefully  marked  when 
m  fruit,  and  be  transplanted  afterwards. 

5.  Hudson-'s  Bay— a  hardy  northern  variety,  with 
fine  flavored  scarlet  fruit. 

6  Red  Chili— s^  conical  shaped  fruit,  with  a  neck 
between  it  and  the  hull,  from  which  it  is  consequent- 
ly detached  with  ease.  It  is  exceedingly  productive, 
and  is  raised  in  great  quantities  for  the  market  ol 
New  York;  it  is  inferior,  however,  in  flavor  to  the 
roseberry,  hautboia,  Lima  and  many  others. 

7  Blush  or  greenish  C/ii(i-this  is  called  in  Eng- 
land white  Cliili,  and  was  imported  by  me  from  there 
under  that  name;  as  that  name  is,  however,  very  in- 
appropriate, 1  have  changed  it  It  produces  fruit 
more  flat  shaped  than  any  other  I  have  seen,  which 
is  always  of  a  greenish  and  immature  appearance  on 
one  side,  even  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  ot  a  light  red 
on  the  other.  It  possesses  a  high  musky  flavor  the 
taste  beino-  somewhat  peculiar,  and  by  some  at  first 
considered  disagreeable.  It  ripens  late,  produces 
well,  and  quickly  covers  a  large  space  of  ground  with 
its  numerous  runners.  ,  „    .     ,  i 

8.  Bourbon  blush— a  pale  red  fruit,  less  produc- 
tive than  many  others,  but  of  fine  flavor. 

9  Pine  tipiile  or  Carolina— this  is  another  native 
of  our  country,  and  is  the  parent  of  nineteen  knovvn 
varieties,  among  which  are  Keen's  imperial,  Keen  s 
large  seedling,  and  many  others  of  the  largest  size. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  large  and  vigorous  foliage, 
and  fine  flavored  fruit,  but  is  subject,  like  No.  4,  to 
be  overrun  with  male  plants;  but  by  pursuing  the 
same  course,  this  may  be  successfully  surmounted. 

10.  Carolina,  a  seedling  of  No.  6— of  good  size, 
but  less  productive.  . 

11  Red  Alpine,  monthly  or  ever  hearing.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  gather  fruit  of  tin?  kind, 
when  the  autumn  is  mild,  in  the  open  air,  at  Christ- 
mas. In  size  and  flavor,  it  is  similar  to  No.  2;  pro- 
duces fruit  tliroughout  the  season. 

12.  While  ^/^)(ne— possessing  the  same  proper- 
ties as  No.  11,  except  as  respects  color.  It  is  con- 
sidered best  to  make  new  beds  of  the  Alpme  varie- 
ties every  year.  ,..,<-,•  a 

13.  Keen's  large — mnch  celebrated,  foliage  and 
runners  vigorous,  fruit  large  size  and  fine. 

14.  Keen's  imperial— one  of  the  largest  and  most 
noted  Knglish  varieties,  fruit  fine  flavored,  and  well 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

15.  Roseberry,  already  described;  none  superior 
as  a  market  strawberry. 

16.  Blade — a  black  red  fruit  of  good  flavor. 

17.  Bath  scarlet— VL  fine  variety;  iruit  of  good 
size  and  well  flnvorcd. 

18.  JVotu  hanthois,  also  called  black  haulbois;  fruit 
of  the  largest  size  of  this  class,  fine  musk  flavor; 
when  full  npe,  of  a  very  dark  or  blackish  red.  It  is 
exceedingly  productive,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  kinds.  ,     ,    .    ,  , 

I'l  7)f)ic)4;fyn— highly  esteemed!  fruit  large,  and 
of  good  flavor,  the  foliage  very  large  and  vigorous; 
it  produces  well. 

'.'0.  Knii^ht's  No.  1  1,  railed  also  the narrov-lcnrcd 
scaylrt—th\s  is  one  of  the  fine  varieties  of  No.  1; 
fruit  large  and  of  fine  flavor. 

2 1 .  Bostock—a  variety  of  the  pine  class.  It  has 
been  known  by  no  less  than  sixteen  names  in  Eng- 


land, which  is  of  itself  a  strong  proof  of  the  estima- 
tion in  whicli  it  has  been  held. 

^i.  Jlontreuil,  ^  favorite  French  varieties. 

23.  Raspberry  flavored,  ^ 

21.  Bush  Alpine,  or  monthly—this  is  exactly  simi- 
lar to  No.  11,  with  the  exception  of  its  having  no 
runners— a  circumstance  to  which  some  amateurs 
are  particularly  partial. 

25.  Frent-A /iau(/;o!4— this  much  resembles  No.  IB, 
except  that  the  fruit  seems  not  quite  as  large;  but  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  bearers  I  have  ever  seen. 

U6.  Large  Litna-this  is  one  of  the  very  largest 
and  finest  flavored  kinds  I  have  ever  seen;  tlie  fruit  is 
of  a  long  conical  form,  and  is  very  high  flavored.  I 
consider  this  one  of  the  very  best  tor  a  family  gar- 
den, and  perhaps  it  may  prove  equally  so  to  culti- 
vate as  a  market  strawberry. 

27.  Early  liudsmi-t'iuit  round,  of  a  pale  red 
color,  ripens  about  ten  days  earlier  than  the  red 
Chili,  and  forms,  with  that,  the  principal  bulk  of 
this  fruit  sold  in  the  New  York  market. 

28.  WilmoVs  superb— the  largest  strawberry 
known. 

29.  Bishop's  orange — ne.xt  in  size  to  No.  28. 

30.  Grove  end  scarlet — good  bearers  and  fine  fla- 
vor.— J\''aturatist. 


PARASITIC  PLANT. 

There  is  found  growing  ujmn,  and  firmly  united  to 
the  roots   of  the  black  oak,  in   this  vicinity,  a  plant, 
which  we  are  not   aware  of  having  seen   particularly 
described  by  any  American   botanist.     This  plant  at- 
tains the  height  of  about  six  inches,  and  the  thickness 
of  from    half  to   three    quarters   of  an   inch,   without 
leaves,  the  stalk  thickly  set  with  seed  vessels,  which 
are  two  valved,  and  many  seeded,   much  resembling 
in  the  growth  the  beech  drops,  (Monolropa  lanuginosa) 
but  larger,  and  without  branches,  the   colour  a  pearly 
white,  inclining  to  yellow.     It  corresponds  in   many 
of  its  characteristics,  with  the  Orobanche  of  England, 
but  is  difl"erent  in  many  respects,  but  we  are  disposed 
to  consider  it  one  of  the  same  family  of  plants.     It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  parasitic  plants. 
When  examined  it   will   be  found  to  have  united   to 
the  root  by  a  granular  process,  causing  an  enlarge- 
ment not  unlike  the  place  where  a  cion   has  united  to 
the  stock,  and  may  fairly  be  considered  a  piece  of  na- 
tural grafting. 

The  root  of  the  oak  will  be  found  on  examination 
lo  be  sound  and  healthy,  even  to  the  very  point  of 
union.  This  parasitic  plant  does  not  appear  to  be 
furnished  with  any  roots  of  its  own,  and  evidently  re- 
ceives its  nourishment  from  the  root  of  the  oak,  which 
ending  with  the  plant  gives  it  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance. This  would  seem  an  exception  lo  the  general 
rule  "that  plants  do  not  take  upon  each  other  by  graft- 
incr,  unless  they  belong  to  the  same  class  and  order." 
Should  this  come  under  the  observation  of  any  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  who  is  accpiainled  with  this  plant, 
we  should  be  happy  to  receive  and  publish  his  obser- 
vations upon  ii.  [Genesee  Farmer. 


Pkopagating  Fruit  Trees  by  Grafting. 

The  best  luting  wherewithal  to  cover  the  newly 
grafted  scions,  is  com|>osi:d  of  equal  quantities  of 
train  oil  and  rosin,  prepared  in  the  followMig  nKinncr: 

pivfct melt  tlie  rosin  in  an  earthen  vessel;  then  pour 

in  the  oil,  and  mix  them  well.  To  be  applied  when 
cold,  with  a  painter's  brush.  This  conqiosilion  is 
used  111  the  north-west  part  of  France,  (Urilogne.) 
with  general  succ(;ss.  It  has  this  advaiitagc--lhat 
it  never  cracks,  nor  admits  rain  or  wind  to  the  graft; 
which  is  the  usual  cause  of  their  failing.  It  is  more 
expeditiously  put  on  than  the  comiiioii  clay  covering, 
and  looks  much  neater;  but  what  renders  it  more 
useful,  it  is  said  that  the  grafts  covered  w^lli  the 
composition,  seldom  fail.  Scions  laid  under  the 
earth,  or  steeped  in  water,  for  a  few  days,  grow 
better  than  tliosc  taken  fresh  from  the  parent  tree. 


RVRilX.  SCONOIVIV. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
SALTPETRE  ON  BEEF. 

One  of  our  readers  has  requested  us  to  give  infor- 
mation in  our  paper,  how  beef  can  be  restored  which 
has  imbibed  too  much  saltpetre.  In  order  to  comply 
with  his  request,  it  will  be  proper  to  assign  a  reason 
why  saltpetre  is  used  at  all,  and  then  to  counteract 
its  effects  when  too  much  of  it  has  been  used. 

it  is  generally  supposed  that  saltpetre  helps  to  pie- 
serve  meat.     This  supposition  is  not  correct;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  a  tendency  to  spoil  it.     Salts  are 
composed  of  an  acid  combined  with  an  alkaline  base. 
Common  salt  is   muriatic  acid,  combined   with  soda. 
Salpetre,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  is  niiiic  acid,  or  aqua- 
fortis, and    potash.     To  form  a  salt,  the  alkali  and 
acid   combine  in  certain  proportions.     These  propor- 
tions vary  in  dilTerent  salts;  in   some  the   alkali  pre- 
vail, in  others,  the  acid.     The  crystalization  does  not 
take  place  when  the  two  upposites  exactly  neutralize 
each  other;  and  although  they  are  commonly  called 
neutral  salts,  they  are  notstriclly  and  chemically  so — 
for  on  applying  tests  to  them,  one  will  show  that  the 
acid,  and  another  that  the  alkali  prevails,  or  is  in  ex- 
cess.    It  is  found  that  those  salts  only  in  which  the 
alkali  prevails,  will  preserve   meats.     Common  salt, 
or  muriate  of  soda,  is  of  this  description;  but  if  too 
much  of  this  salt  is  used  for  salting   beef  or  other 
meats  which  are  mostly  what  are  called  lean,  the  meat 
will  absorb  so  much  of  the  salt  as  to  become  hard  and 
unpleasant  for   use.     Now  the  saltpetre   is  used  to 
counteract  this  efl'ect,  fiir  in  this  salt  the  acid  is  in  ex- 
cess; and  the  same  efl'ect  would  be  product d  by  add- 
ing the  same   quantity   of  nitric   acid  or  aquafortis  to 
the  brine  of  the  meat,  that  there  is  excess  contained  in 
the  quantity  of  saltpetre  used.     But  this  would  be  a 
plain   case,   and   every    body   w^ould   say    that   that 
would  sour  and  spoil  the  meal;  but  by  adding  saltpe- 
tre, the  thing  is  so  mystified  that  they  cannot  com- 
prehend it— and  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  or  what 
they  cannot   comprehend,   is    sufficient   inducement 
with  most  people  to  w  arrant  its  use.     This  very  relish 
for  what  they  cannot  comprehend,  is  what  keeps  half 
the  quacks  in  our  country  in  bread,  and  which  gives 
some  of  them  splendid  fortunes  into  the  bargain.     For 
instance,  who  would  purchase  a  bottle  of  Opodeldoc  at 
the  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  if  they  knew  it  was  only 
bar  soap  dissolved  in  whiskey,  and  scented  with  a  lit- 
tle ammonia  or  hartshorn! — and  yet  such  is  the  fact; 
or  a  bottle  of  Medicamcntnm  at  the  price  of  one  dollar, 
if  they  knew  it  to  be  similar  to  a  comp(jund  tincture 
of  rhubarb  diluted  with  spirits? — or  a  bottle  of  Pana- 
cta  at  three  dollars,  if  they  knew  it  was  only  a  tinc- 
ture of   sarsaparilla  and  corrosive  sublimate,  and  that 
the  materials  might  be  bought  for  three  cents.     It  is 
the  love  of  the  marvellous  that  makes  us  use  saltpetre 
for  beef,   because   it    will    do  something  to  the  beef 
which  we  cannot  comprehend;  for  no  one  who  tastes 
it  will  pretend  that   it    is   pleasant  to  the  taste.     We 
do  not  pretend  to  know   why   it  was  ever  introduced 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  has  gained  such   reputation, 
that  were  you  to  give  a  receipt  for  curing  hams  with- 
out it,  it  would  scarcely  be  read. 

But  to  the  point: — If  your  beef  or  pork  hams,  or  any 
other  meats,  have  begun  to  sour  by  the  use  of  loo 
much  saltpetie  or  any  other  acid,  correct  it  by  adding 
lo  the  brine  an  alkali  in  sufficient  <piantily  to  nculr;- 
lize  the  acid.  Pcarlash  or  soda,  eitiier  will  answer 
the  purpose — and  the  quantity  necessary  may  be 
known  by  incorporating  it  with  the  brine  in  small 
quantities,  and  testing  it  by  dropping  into  it  an  infu- 
sion of  red  cabbage  juice;  if  the  juice  changes  to  s 
bright  red,  the  acid  still  prevails — but  if  it  changes  to 
gre'en,  then  the  alkali  is  in  excess.  It  would  be  well 
Tf  housekeepers  would  leiuember  lo  test  the  brine  from 
their  meat  barrels  often  during  warm  weather — and 
as  long  as  the  alkali  is  in  excess,  there  is  no  danger  of 
meat  spoiling;  but  if  the  test  changes  quick  lo  red. 
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tho  brine  should  be  drawn  off  and  scalded,  and  a  little 
potash  or  suda  added — sufficient  to  change  the  test  to 
a  green — when  it  shuuld  be  returned  to  the  barrels. 
The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  pork  or  beef  that 
has  been  ted  on  still  slops.  In  the  common  process  of 
distillation,  the  beer  or  mash  runs  more  or  less  into 
the  acetous  fermentation,  and  the  slops  of  course  con- 
tain a  quantity  of  vinegar.  Cattle  or  hogs  which  are 
fattened  on  such  food,  have  a  quantity  of  the  vinegar 
diffused  through  their  whole  system.  When  such 
meats  are  packed,  the  quantity  of  acid  contained  in 
them  is  sufficient  to  more  than  neutralize  the  excess 
of  soda  contained  in  the  common  salt,  and  the  whole 
remains  sour,  ready  fur  the  commencement  of  the  pu- 
trid fermentation,  which  does  not  take  place  where 
the  fixed  alkalies  are  in  excess.  For  the  want  of  this 
knowledge  thousands  of  barrels  of  pork  are  lost  annu- 
ally in  the  United  States,  and  the  blame  is  often  at- 
tached to  the  manufacturers  of  salt,  or  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  sail  making  establishments,  who  are  as  in- 
notjent  as  were  formerly  those  persons  who  were  exe- 
cuted in  New  England  for  witchcraft. 

If  to  beef,  hams,  or  fish,  people  would  add  sugar 
instead  of  saltpetre,  they  would  find  the  flavor  much 
improved,  and  the  safety  of  keeping  increased. 


CHEESE  MAKING. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  with  American  Cheese 
at  present,  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in  quality,  which 
is  owing  to  the  want  of  system  in  manufacturinor. 
There  is  no  good  reason  w  hy  we  cannot  make  as  good 
cheese  in  America,  as  they  do  in  England;  in  short, 
we  frequently  find  those  that  will  compare  with  the 
best  double  Gloucester  or  Cheshire  cheese,  but  there 
is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  most  of  our 
common  dairies. 

This  is  owing,  first,  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
rennet  not  always  being  the  same,  and  should  be 
avoided  by  having  all  the  rennet  for  the  season  prepar- 
ed at  one  time,  after  which  the  quantity  could  be  re- 
gulated by  measuring  the  milk  and  rennet. — The 
quality  of  the  cheese  will  be  varied  by  varying  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  at  the  time  the  rennet  is 
mixed. 

Respecting  the  precise  degree  of  temperature  of 
the  Hiilk  at  the  time  of  adding  the  rennet,  there  are 
different  opinions  amongst  our  best  dairy-men — some 
preferring  85^  of  P'arenheit — other  varying  up  to 
95°; — but  whatever  point  is  preferred,  it  should  be 
uniform  in  order  to  produce  cheese  of  uniform  quality. 

There  is  also  some  difference  in  regard  to  the  time 
of  coagulation,  some  prefer  using  such  a  quantity  of 
rennet  as  will  coagulate  the  milk  in  one  hour  and  an 
half,  others  prefer  two  hours.  If  there  is  too  much 
rennet  used,  the  cheese  is  apt  to  be  of  a  spongy  tex- 
ture and  of  an  unpleasant  flavor,  liable  to  heave  and 
become  unsightly  in  shape. — The  quantity  of  salt 
used  is  also  of  inipoitance;  if  too  much  is  added,  the 
cheese  will  become  hard  and  the  outside  will  have  a 
warty  appearance;  this  should  be  regulated  by  mea- 
sure. Another  important  part  of  the  process  of  cheese 
making,  is  the  scalding  of  the  curd;  this  should 
always  be  regulated  by  the  thermometer. 

As  most  of  the  dairies  in  this  neighborhood  are  of 
that  size,  that  the  cheese  are  made  by  adding  the 
evening  and  morning's  milk  together,  it  is  a  question 
of  some  moment,  whether  it  is  most  advantageous  to 
ski.m  the  evening's  milk,  or  add  it  to  that"  "  the 
morning,  with  the  cream.  Unless  the  cream  which 
has  separated  from  the  evening's  milk  is  warmed  and 
thoroughly  incorporated,  it  is  undoubtedly  more  advan- 
tageous to  take  it  off,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  apt  to 
pass  off  with  the  whey.  The  single  Gloucester  is 
made  of  one  half  skimmed  milk,  and  surely  it  is  a 
very  fine  kind,  superior  to  much  of  the  cheese  made  in 
America  from  new  milk. 

Amongst  the  foreign  cheese  which  stands  in  the 
ibighest  repute  iu  this  country,  are   the   Cheshire, 


Gloucester  and  Stilton  cheese  of  England,  and   the 
Schabzieger  cheese  of  Switzerland. 

The  Cheshire  cheese  is  made  from  milk  with  all 
its  cream,  that  of  the  preceding  evening  being  warm- 
ed. 

Gloucester — of  this  there  is  two  kinds,  double  and 
single.  The  first  is  made  from  milk  with  all  its 
cream,  the  latter  with  half  skimmed  milk. 

Stilton  cheese.  Loudon  gives  the  following  des- 
cription of  this  cheese,  which  he  says, 

"From  its  peculiar  richness  and  flavor  has  been 
called  the  parmesan  of  England,  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  the  night's  cream  is  put  to  the  morn- 
ing's milk  with  the  rennet;  when  the  curd  is  come 
it  is  not  broken  as  is  usual  with  otiier  cheese,  but  is 
taken  out  whole  and  put  into  a  sieve  to  drain  gradu- 
ally; while  draining  it  is  gently  pressed  till  it  becomes 
firm  and  dry  when  it  is  placed  in  a  vat,  a  box  made 
exactly  to  fit  it,  as  it  is  so  extremely  rich,  that  with- 
out this  precaution,  it  is  apt  to  bulge  out  and  break 
asunder.  It  is  afterwards  kept  on  dry  boards  and 
turned  daily,  with  cloth  binders  round  it,  which  are 
tightened  as  occasion  requires.  After  being  taken 
out  of  the  vat,  the  cheese  is  closely  bound  with  cloth 
till  it  acquires  sufficient  firmness  to  support  it.self; 
when  these  cloths  are  removed, each  cheese  is  brushed 
once  a  day,  fur  two  or  three  months,  and  if  the 
weather  is  moist,  twice  every  day;  the  tops  and  bot- 
toms treated  in  a  similar  manner  daily,  befjre  the 
cloths  are  taken  off.  Stilton  cheese  derives  its  name 
from  the  town  where  it  is  almost  exclusively  sold;  it 
is  made  principally  in  Leicestershire,  tho'  there  are 
also  many  who  manufacture  it  in  the  counties  of 
Huntingdon,  Rutland  and  Northamptun.  Sometimes 
these  cheeses  are  made  in  a  net  resembling  a  cabbage 
net,  which  gives  them  the  form  of  an  acorn; — but 
these  are  neither  so  good  nor  so  richly  flavored  as 
those  made  in  vats,  having  a  thicker  coat,  and  being 
deficient  in  that  mellowness  which  causes  them  to  be 
in  such  general  request.  Stilton  cheese  is  not  reckon- 
ed to  be  sufficiently  mellow  for  cutting,  until  it  is  two 
years  old,  and  is  not  saleable  unless  it  is  decayed, blue 
and  moist." 

Schabzieger  cheese  is  that  species  of  Swiss  cheese 
made  by  tlie  mountaineers  of  the  Canton  of  Claris, 
and  readily  distinguished  by  that  peculiar  marbled  ap- 
pearance, and  aromatic  flavor,  communicated  by  the 
pressed  flowers  or  bruised  seeds  of  the  Mehlotus 
officinalis.  The  practice  of  mixing  the  flowers  or 
seeds  of  plants  with  cheese,  was  common  among  the 
Romans;  thyme  was  generally  used  by  them.  That 
a  similar  method  was  pursued  in  the  middle  ages  is 
apparent  from  an  anecdote  told  of  Charlemagne: — 

"When  travelling  without  attendants  he  arrived  at 
a  bishop's  palace;  it  was  a  fast  day  and  the  bishop 
having  no  fish,  was  obliged  tu  set  cheese  before  the 
monarcfi.  Observing  some  small  specks  (parsley 
seed)  in  it,  and  mistaking  them  for  rotten  parts,  he 
took  the  trouble  of  picking  them  out  with  his  knife. 
The  bishop  tuld  him  he  was  throwing  away  the  best 
parts  of  the  cheese;  on  this  the  monarch  eat  it  as  it 
was,  and  liked  it  so  much,  that  he  ordered  the  bishcjp 
to  send  him  every  year,  two  cases  of  such  cheese  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle;  and  in  order  that  the  cheese  mer- 
chant might  nut  send  cheeses  without  seeds,  he  di- 
rected the  bishop  to  cut  each  in  two,  and  afterwards 
to  fasten  the  parts  by  means  of  wooden  skewers." 

[Foreign  lievieic. 


LARGE   OX. 

Witkesbarre,  Penn.  July  13. 
The  Bradford  Ox. — This  beautiful  animal  pass- 
ed tlirough  our  town  on  Saturday  last,  on  his  way 
homeward,  having  been  to  New  York,  by  way  of 
Montrose  and  Milfbrd,  and  returning  by  way  of 
Easton  and  Wilkesbarre.  He  was  five  years  old 
about  the  middle  of  last  month;  measures  nine  feet 
round,  and  fourteen  feet  in  length,  including  the 
length  of  his  tail;  is  eighteen  hands  high;  weighs 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven  pounds.     He 


is  handsomely  built,  without  any  such  deformity  as 
one  might  expect  in  a  creature  of  his  size.  This 
noble  animal  was  raised  in  Wysox,  Bradford  coun- 
ty, by  Dr.  Seth  T.  Barstow,  an  enterprising  farmer. 
It  is  thought  by  many,  that  his  weight  may  be  in- 
creased to  four  thousand  pounds  or  more. 

This  fine  ox  is  of  the  common  stock,  and  the  en- 
terprise of  his  owner  presents  an  example  to  farmers, 
the  imitation  of  which  might  improve  our  stock  of 
cattle,  and  cause  our  market  to  smile  on  seeing  a 
good  quarter  of  beef  weighing  some  eight  or  nine 
hundred.  E. 


^iSi  ^^iL^BMSs 


Baltimore,  Friday,  July  22,  ISJL 

Cactus  Grandiflora— New  Botanic  Garden. — 
On  Sunday  evening  last  many  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  Baltimore  were  politely  invited  by  the  Professors 
of  St.  Mary's  college  to  view  the  cactus  grandiflora 
then  in  bloom  at  that  institution.  There  were  tnree 
fine  flowers  open,  the  calix  of  which  measured  from 
8  to  10  inches,  and  the  corulla  about  5  inches  diame- 
ter. We  ought  before  this  to  have  noticed  the  fact, 
that  the  gentlemen  connected  with  St.  Mary's  college 
have  adopted  measures  for  establishing  a  regular 
botanic  garden  at  that  institution.  They  have  made 
considerable  progress,  and  will  soon  possess  a  valuable 
collection.  One  object  of  the  establishment  of  the 
botanic  garden  is  to  enable  them  to  add  to  the  institu- 
tion a  professorship  of  Botany.  This  will  be  an  im- 
portant addition  to  our  horticultural  facilities,  and 
when  we  sliall  have  established  a  horticultural  society, 
of  which  we  do  not  despair,  we  shall  be  second  to  no 
city  in  the  Union  in  this  most  delightful  science 

Management  of  Farms. — We  are  glad  to  see  in 
the  Southern  Agriculturist  the  commencement  of 
the  publication  of  accounts  of  the  management  of 
well  conducted  farms,  one  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Farmer.  We  copy  this 
the  more  readily  for  the  demonstration  it  affords  of 
the  expediency  of  manuring  and  renovating  old 
lands  in  preference  to  clearing  up  new.  If  every 
farmer  would  furnish  a  detailed  account  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  farm  for  publication,  it  would  do  a 
greater  service  to  our  country  than  any  act  they  can 
possibly  perform.  We  of  course  allude  to  systematic 
farmers — those  who  pursue  no  regular  system,  may 
occasionally  afford  a  paragraph  giving  an  account 
of  some  new  fact  or  interesting  result;  but  no  one 
who  suffers  himself  to  be  regulated  by  the  doctrine 
of  chances  can  ever  be  useful  as  an  agricultural  in- 
structor. We  solicit  of  all  our  subscribers  detailed 
accounts  of  their  system  of  management,  from  seed- 
time  to   harvest,  and  from  harvest  to  seed-time 

Those  who  have  renovated  old  lands,  and  those  who 
have  improved  poor  new  lands,  and  all  who  have 
pursued  any  practice  differing  from  the  common  rou- 
tine, whether  in  some  particular  item  or  in  the  ge- 
neral management  of  their  farms,  may  do  essential 
service  by  giving  us  tho  details.  And  here  let  us 
remark,  that  we  only  require  the  plain  facts,  and 
will  take  care  of  the  style  in  whicli  they  shall  ap- 
pear. The  writer  of  the  following  letter  is  able  to 
furnish  many  useful  hints,  notwithstanding  his  self- 
supposed  want  of  experienre,  and  we  shall  e.xpect 
that  his  pen  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  idle.  We 
have  no  doubt  thebrief  account  he  gives  of  his  mode 
of  managing  sheep  will  be  considered  valuable  by 
many  persons.  As  to  his  mode  of  supplying  his 
sheep  and  cattle  with  salt,  we  have  no  doubt  it  is 
the  best  that  can  be  adopted  in  this  country.  In 
coniitriea  where  it  can  be  obtained  large  blocks  of 
rock  salt  are  placed  in  the  pens  and  sheds  for  the 
stock  to  lick  when  they  please;  and  this  would  be  a 
very  good  plan  for  us  to  pursue  if  we  could  get  salt 
in  this  form. 
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Mr.  Smith:  Gordon's  Dale,  July  16,  1831. 

I  am  anxiously  waiting  for  the  prize  essays  which 
are  soon  to  appear  in  llie  Farmer.  Tliough  higlily 
interested  in  all  subjects  connected  with  agriculture, 
I  consider  myself  loo  young  and  inexperienced  as  yet 
to  enter  the  lists.  Much  harm  is  done  in  this  science 
by  pej-sons  publishing  the  results  and  deductions  of 
too  limited  or  careless  experiments,  &c.  I  am  this 
year  doing  without  an  overseer,  (a  thing  that  has  ne- 
ver before  occured  on  this  farm  during  three  genera- 
tions,) and  have  as  yet  cause  to  be  pleased  with  the 
experiment.  My  principal  hope  of  success  is  in  ex- 
alting the  moral  character  of  the  negroes.  No  spirits 
are  used  on  the  farm  upon  any  occasion.  This  is  be- 
coming quite  the  fashion  with  onr  most  enlightened 
farmers. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  health  and 
management  of  sheep,  and  as  mine  have  been  pre- 
served free  of  all  diseases  and  in  excellent  thrift,  I 
will  state  to  you  ray  treatment  in  respect  to  a  few 
particulars.  They  are  kept  upon  a  blue  grass  field, 
which  serves  them  perfectly  both  summer  and  win- 
ter, unless  the  ground  may  be  covered  with  snow.  I 
have  a  hickory  pole  about  12  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  large  end — barked,  and  one  side  blazed  and  holes 
bored  two  inches  in  diameter,  three  inches  deep  and 
five  inches  apart  from  end  to  end,  these  are  filled 
with  salt  twice  a  week,  and  in  the  winter,  and  early 
in  the  spring,  a  little  tar  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
each  hole,  or  hickory  ashes  are  mixed  with  the  salt. 
The  pole  is  moved  about  upon  the  poorest  places  in 
the  field.  All  ray  stock  is  salted  in  the  same  way — 
and  my  desire  is  to  enable  the  stock  to  get  a  portion 
of  salt  nearly  every  day  in  the  week.  My  young 
sheep  13  months  old  yielded  last  May  from  7  to  9  lbs. 
superior  wool.  I  change  the  ram  every  two  years  — 
not  perraitting  him  to  go  to  his  own  lambs — nor  the 
young  ewes  to  take  a  ram  until  a  year  old.  The  ram 
is  separated  from  the  flock  excepting  at  a  particular 
season.  That  season  should  commence  in  our  latitude 
in  October  or  in  March,  so  as  to  prevent  the  lambs 
coming  during  very  cold  weather. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Stc.  R.  E.  P. 

To  the  many  inquiries  as  to  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting the  Orange  farm,  that  an  idea  inay  be  formed 
as  to  the  profits,  we  are  obliged  for  the  present  to  be 
content  with  replying,  that  the  profits  of  the  farm  are 
every  way  satisfactory  to  both  proprietor  and  mana- 
ger. The  proprietor  receives  a  stipulated  sum  peri- 
odically, and  of  course  does  not  require  an  exhibit  of 
the  farm  accounts.  The  manager  is  absent  at  pre- 
sent, but  we  shall  on  his  return  solicit  a  view  of  the 
other  side  of  his  leger,  for  the  gratification  of  our 
numerous  correspondents.  We  would  suggest,  howe- 
ver, that  the  situation  of  a  tenant  at  will,  (which  by 
the  way,  in  this  case  we  consider  as  permanent  as 
that  of  a  life  lease,)  is  very  different  from  that  of  one 
who  manages  his  own  farm — the  former  may  have 
very  natural  objections  to  the  exposure  of  the  amount 
of  his  profits  which  would  not  be  operative  on  the 
latter. 


Philadelphia,  July  IG,  1831. 

Flour  ahd  Meal. — Superfine  flour  is  taken  for 
export  in  small  parcels  at  $5  for  fresh  ground,  and 
$4.75  for  old,  and  $4.50  Susquehanna,  the  sales 
amounting  to  about  1000  barrels  at  these  prices,  prin- 
cipally of  the  former  description.  Considerable  sales 
have  been  made  to  bakers  during  the  week,  of  differ- 
ent descriptions,  which  have  varied  in  prices  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  article.  About  700  barrels 
rye  flour  sold  at  j)3.25,  yesterday  that  price  was  re- 
fused, tlie  principal  stock  on  hand  being  limited  as 
high  as  83.50.  Sales  of  250  hhds.  corn  meal  at 
15.50,  and  about  300  brls.  at  |3.25. 

Grain. — The  principal  transactions  in  wheat  have 
been  from  store,  and  taken  in  small  lots  by  starch 
makers  at  $1.06  a  $1.10  for  red,  and  $1.14  a  $1.15 


for  white;  one  or  two  cargoes  sold  on  the  ■Schuylkill 
at  $1.03  a  $1.10,  according  to  the  quality.  But  little 
corn  at  market,  and  no  demand  fur  export:  one  or  two 
cargoes,  lower  county,  sold  at  quotations.  Rye  and 
oats  remain  as  last  reported. — Price  Ctti-rent. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  June  3. 

The  sales  of  cotton  this  week  will  not  be  as  large 
as  the  last.  The  price  is  steady,  and  at  one  time  we 
had  even  the  appearance  of  a  trifling  improvement. 
liut  this  passed  away  again,  and  the  market  falls  as 
flat  as  ever.  The  demand  for  flour  is  moderate.  The 
price  pretty  steady. 

A  letter  of  the  2d,  says,  "the  sales  of  cotton  yes- 
terday, were  three  thousand  bags,  and  there  is  a  fair 
inquiry  this  morning  at  steady  prices.  In  flour,  but 
little  is  doing  to-day — holders  are,  however,  firm  at 
the  present  quotations,  which  are,  for  N.  York,  85  to 
36s.  per  bbl.  duty  paid,  and  28  to  29s  per  bbl.  in 
bond." 


Prices  Current  in  JYew  Vork,  July  16. 
Beeswax,  yellow   22  a  23.  Co/(oii,  New  Orleans. 10 
a  .12;    Upland,  .84  a  .lOi;    Alabama,  .8  a  1 1^.  CoHon 
Baggi7tg,Hemp,yi.  ISa  20;  Flax  12^3  16;  fiax, Ame- 
rican,7  a8. Flaxseed,!  huih.  clean  . a. 

Flour,  N.   Vork,   bbl.  4. 15  a   5.00;   Canal,  5.12  a  5.50; 

Bait.  Hwd.st. a  5.25;  Rh'd.  city  mills a 

country,  4.75  a  5.00;  Alexand'a,  4.76  a  5.12;  Freder- 
icksburg 4.62  a ;   Petei-sg.  4.62a  4.75;  Rye  Flour, 

.1.50  a  3.62;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3.37  a  3.50;   perhbd. 

17.00  a  17.25;     Grain,  Wheat,  North, a ;  Vir. 

90  a  1.00;  Rye,  North,  72  a  73;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  66  a 
70;  Barley,— a—;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .32  a  .37; 
Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7. OP  a  8.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.50  a  9.00;  prime  5.75  a  6.00; 
cargo  4.62i  a  o.OO;  Lard,  9  a  .104;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 
14.50  a  15.25;  prime  10.50  a  11.75. 


FRESH  TURNIP  SEED. 

450  lbs.  of  white  flat  TURNIP  SEED  of  the  present 
year's  growth,  raised  by  the  subscribers,  and  warrant- 
ed first  quality,  also  for  sale  Swedish  or  Ruta  Baaa 
seed,  and  will  be  receired  in  a  few  days  some  genuine 
Yellow  Bullock  Turnip  seed. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

July  22.  Near  Pratt  Street  Wharf. 


J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
J\''o.  36,  West  Pratt  Street, 

OFFERS,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Hay  and  Manure 
FORKS,  and  Scythe  SNEADS.— Also  for  sale,  Gr:iin 
CRADLES,  and  Cradle  SCYTHES,  Grass  SCYTHE, 
English  and  American,  with  and  without  Sneads, 
Wheat  FANS.  Scythe  STONES,  &c.  &c.  Together 
with  his  usual  assortment  of  PLOUGHS,  and  other 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  Garden  Seeds,  &c. 

Afresh  supply  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  just  received 
from  the  Messrs.  Landreth's. 

,/une  3. 

WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  REED, 

Commission  Merchant,  JS'o.  195  Baltimore  street, 
Devotes  particular  attention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  loool,  (if  offered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman  &Co.  Baltimore. 

CASH  FOR  WOOL. 

The  subscriber  is  in  this  market  as  a  purchaser  of 
wool   for   eastern   manufacturers,  and  will    pay  cash 
and   lair  market  prices  for  every  description  of  Ame- 
rican wool.  RICH'D  MESSITER, 
No.  5  Light  street  wharf,  up  stairs. 

May  SO.  2  m. 


BAZiTII/IORi:    PRICES   CUaRENT. 

Baltimore  Market  — There  is  nn  chan£;e  in  the 
prices  u[  produce  For  fresh  ground  Howard  street 
Hour,  $5  is  demanded — the  wagon  price  is  $4,874. 
There  has  a  few  lots  of  new  wheat  come  in,  which 
were  sold  within  the  range  of  our  quotations,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  Corn  continues  to  decline,  and  rye  re- 
mains stationary. 

Tobacco Seconds,  as  in  quality ,  3. OOaS. 00;  do 

ground  leaf,  3.00  a  9.00.- — Crop,  common,  S.60  a 
4.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  hue  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappcry,suitable  for  segars,6.00  a  10  O0;yellowand 
red,  S.OU  a  14. OU;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00. — Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  JO.OO.~Virginia,4.00  a  5.00.— Rappahannock, 
3.0U  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.10.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  206  hhds.  Md.;  66  hhds. 
Ohio;  la  hhds.  Virginia;  and  2  hhds.  Kentucky; — 
total  2i)2  hhds. 

Floor — best  white  wheat  family,  $6  00  a  6.50 — 
super.  Howard-st.  fresh   §5.00;  city  mill.',  fresh,  6. 2S 

susq.  4.50  a ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.25;  Gbaik,  Md. 

red  wheat,  90ol.OO;  white  do  1. Co  n  1.16, Susq.  I.O60 
1.09-CoRN,  white,60a62~yellow  68  n  —  Rye,  60  0  61. 
Uats,   33  a  34.  Beans,  76  a  BO-Feas,  65  n  70— Clovef- 

SEED a T  I  moth  v.  2. 00  n  2.50— Orchard  Grass 

o Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2. 75— Herd's,  50ii 

75 Lucerne  30  n  S7J  lb. Baklev. Fi  axseed 

a Cotton,  Va.  9  a  94 — Louisiana  ICJ  a  II4 

— Alab.94<i.  II — Tenn..9n.lO N.Car..9  0.94 

Upland  SnQJ— Whiskey,  hhds  1st  p.  —  a  33 — ;in  bbis 
35  a  36 — —Wool,  IJ'ashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  60 
a  67;  American  Full  Blood,  56  n  CO;  three  quarters  do. 
52  a  56;  half  do.  47  a  52;  quarter  and  common  do.  4? 
a  47.  Umi'asliid,  Prime  or  Sa.xony  Fleece,  40  a  4S; 
American  Full  Blood,  37  n  40;  three  quarters  do.  35  a 

37;  half  do.  33  a  35;  quarter  and  common,  SO  a  33 

Hemi'  Russia  ton  ,§265  c  — ;  Country ,  dew-rotted,  64 
a  74c.  lb.  walei -rotted,  74  a  9c. -Feathers,  35  o  36; Plas- 
ter Paris  per  ton, 0  4.00,  ground.  1 .374  ' bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  o ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  11  30.00;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
72.50  aSO. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5. CO  a  6.50— 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— Hickory,  4.25  0  4.50— Pin« 
2.00  a  2.25. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Account  of  the  Management  of  Pushee,  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Henry  Ravenel — On  the  Cultivation  of 
Parsnips  as  a  field  Crop,  and  its  value  as  food  for  Stock 
— On  Swamp  Mud,  its  value  as  a  MaiiurC"-Agricultu- 
ral  Exhibition  and  Fair  held  at  Carthage,  Ohio,  June 
16th  and  16th,  1831— Hint  to  Farmers  on  turning 
Grass — The  Hessian  Fly— Solid  Stem  t\  heat — On  Har- 
vesting Oats— Natural  History  of  the  Strawberry— - 
Parasitic  Plant — On  Propagating  Fruit  Trees  by  Graft- 
ing— On  the  use  of  Saltpetre  on  Beef — On  Making 
Cheese — The  Large  Bradford  Ox— Editorial,  Cactus 
Grandiflora;  New  Botanic  Garden;  Management  of 
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York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore — Advertisements. 
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AGRXCUi:.TURE- 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
ON  THE  HORSE  AND  OX. 

BY  PRESIDENT  MADISOM. 

I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  an  error  in  our  husban- 
dry, that  oxen  are  too  little  used  in  place  of  horses. 

Every  lair  comparison  ot  the  expense  of  the  two 
animals,  favors  a  preference  of  the  ox.  But,  thi  cir- 
cumstance particularly  recommending  him,  is  that  he 
can  be  supported  when  at  work,  by  grass  and  hay: 
■while  the  horse  requires  grain,  and  much  of  it,  and 
the  grain  generally  given  him  is  Indian  corn,  the 
crop  which  requires  most  labor,  and  greatly  exhausts 
the  land. 

From  the  best  estimate  I  have  been  enabled  to 
form,  more  than  one  half  of  the  corn  crop  is  consum- 
ed by  horses,  including  the  ungrown  ones;  and  not 
less  than  one  half,  by  other  than  pleasure  horses.  By 
getting  free  from  this  consumption,  one  half  ot  the 
labor  and  of  the  wear  of  the  land  would  be  saved,  or 
rather  more  than  one  half.  For  on  most  farms,  one 
half  of  the  crop  of  corn  grows  on  not  more  than  two 
fifths,  and  sometimes  a  smaller  proportion  ot  the  cul- 
tivated fields;  and  the  mure  fertile  fields  would  of 
course  be  retained  for  cultivation.  Every  one  can 
figure  to  himself  the  ease  and  conveniency  of  a  revo- 
lution, which  would  so  much  reduce  the  extent  ol  his 
cornfields:  and  substitute  for  the  labor  bestowed  on 
them,  the  more  easy  task  of  providing  pasturage  and 
hay. 

But  will  not  the  ox  himself,  when  kept  at  labor, 
require  grain  food  as  well  as  the  horse?  Certainly 
much  less,  if  any.  Judging  from  my  own  observa- 
tion I  should  say,  that  a  plenty  of  good  grass  or  good 
hay,  will  suffice  without  grain,  where  the  labor  is 
neither  constant  nor  severe.  But  I  feel  entire  confi- 
dence in  saying,  that  a  double  set  of  oxen  alternately 
at  work,  and  therefore  half  the  time  at  rest,  might 
be  kept  in  good  plight  without  other  food  than  a 
plenty  of  good  grass  or  good  hay.  And  as  this  dou- 
ble set  would  double  the  supply  of  beef,  tallow  and 
leather,  a  set  off'  is  found  in  that  consideration  for  a 
double  consumption  of  that  kind  of  food. 

The  objections  generally  made  to  the  ox,  are,  viz: 
1.  That  he  is  less  tractable  than  the  horse.  2.  That 
he  does  not  bear  heat  as  well.  3.  That  he  does  not 
answer  for  the  single  plough  used  in  our  cornfields. 
4.  That  he  is  slower  in  his  movements.  5.  That  he 
is  less  fit  for  carrying  the  produce  of  the  farm  to 
market. 

The  first  objection  is  certainly  founded  in  mistake. 
Of  the  two  animals,  the  ox  is  the  most  docile.  In 
all  countries  where  the  ox  is  the  ordinary  draught 
animal,  his  docility  is  proverbial.  His  intractability, 
where  it  exists,  has  arisen  from  an  occasional  use  of 
him  only  with  long-  and  irregular  intervals;  during 
which,  the  habit  of  discipline  being  broken,  a  new 
one  is  to  be  formed. 

The  second  objection  has  but  as  little  foundation. 
The  constitution  of  the  ox  accommodates  itself,  as 
readily  as  that  of  the  horse,  to  different  climates. — 
Not  only  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  but  throughout 
Asia,  as  presented  to  us  in  ancient  history,  the  ox 
and  the  plough  are  associated.  At  this  day,  in  the 
warm  parts  of  India  and  China,  the  ox,  not  the  horse, 
is  in  the  draught  service.  In  every  part  of  India, 
the  ox  always  appeared,  even  in  the  train  of  her  ar- 
mies. And  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  ox  is  employed  in  hauling  the  weighty  produce 
to  the  sea  ports.  The  mistake  here,  as  in  the  former 
case,  has  arisen  from  the  effects  of  occasional  em- 
ployment only,  with  no  other  than  green  food.  The 
fermentation  of  this  in  the  animal  heated  by  the 
weather,  and  fretted  by  discipline,  will  readily  ac- 
count for  his  sinking  under  his  exertion;  when  green 
food  even,  much  less  dry,  with  a  sober  habit  of  labor, 
would  have  no  such  tendency. 
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The  third  objection  also,  is  not  a  solid  one.  The 
ox  can,  by  a  proper  harness,  be  used  singly  as  well 
as  the  horse,  between  the  rows  of  Indian  corn:  and 
equally  so  used  for  other  purposes.  Experience  may 
be  safely  appealed  to  on  this  point. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  alleged  that  he  is  slower  in 
his  movements.  This  is  true;  but  in  a  less  degree 
than  is  often  taken  for  granted.  Oxen  that  are  well 
chosen  for  their  form,  are  not  worked  after  the  age  of 
about  eight  years,  (the  age  at  which  they  are  best 
fitted  for  beef,)  are  not  worked  too  many  together, 
and  are  suitably  matched,  may  be  kept  to  nearly  as 
quick  a  step  as  the  horse.  May  I  not  say,  a  step 
quicker  than  that  of  many  horses  we  see  at  work, 
who,  on  account  of  their  age  or  the  leanness  occa- 
sioned by  the  costliness  of  the  food  they  require,  lose 
the  advantage  where  they  might  have  once  had  it! 

The  last  objection  has  must  weight.  The  ox  is  not 
so  well  adapted  as  the  horse  to  the  road  service,  es- 
pecially for  lung  trips.  In  common  roads,  which  are 
often  soft,  and  sometimes  suddenly  become  so,  the 
form  of  his  foot  and  the  shortness  of  his  leg,  are  dis- 
advantages; and  on  roads  frozen  or  turnpiked,  the 
roughness  of  the  surface  in  the  former  case,  and  its 
harshness  in  both  cases,  are  inconvenient  to  his  clo- 
ven hoof.  But  where  the  distance  to  market  is  not 
great,  where  the  varying  state  of  the  roads  and  of  the 
weather,  can  be  consulted;  and  where  the  road  ser- 
vice is  in  less  proportion  to  the  farm  service,  the  ob- 
jection IS  almost  deprived  of  its  weight.  In  cases 
where  it  most  applies,  its  weight  is  diminished  by 
the  consideration,  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
service  on  the  farm  may  be  done  by  oxen,  than  is 
now  commonly  done;  and  that  the  expense  of  shoe- 
ing them,  is  little  different  from  that  of  keeping 
horses  shod.  It  is  observable,  that  when  oxen  are 
worked  on  a  farm,  over  rough  frozen  ground,  they 
suflfer  so  much  from  the  want  of  shoes,  however  well 
fed  they  may  be,  that  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  calcu- 
lation, whether  true  economy  does  not  require  for 
them  that  accommodation,  even  on  the  farm,  as  well 
as  for  the  horse. 

A  more  important  calculation  is — whether  in  many 
situations,  the  general  saving  by  substituting  the  ox 
for  the  horse  would  not  balance  the  expense  of  hiring 
the  carriage  of  the  produce  to  market.  In  the  same 
scale  with  the  hire,  is  to  be  put  the  value  of  the 
grass  and  hay  consumed  by  the  oxen;  and  in  the 
other  scale,  the  value  of  the  corn,  amounting  to  one 
half  of  the  crop,  and  of  the  grass  and  hay  consumed 
by  the  horses.  Where  the  market  is  not  distant,  the 
value  of  the  corn  would  certainly  pay  for  the  carriage 
of  the  market  portion  of  the  crop,  and  balance  moreo- 
ver, any  difference  between  the  value  of  the  grass 
and  hay  consumed  by  oxen,  and  the  value  of  the  oxen 
when  slaughtered  fur  beef.  In  all  these  calculations, 
it  is  doubtless  proper  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  rule, 
that  farmers  ought  to  avoid  paying  others  for  doing 
what  they  can  do  for  themselves.  But  the  rule  has 
its  exceptions:  and  the  error,  if  it  be  committed,  will 
lie  not  in  departing  from  the  rule,  but  in  not  selecting 
aright  the  cases  which  call  for  the  departure.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  rule  ought  to  be  more  or 
less  general,  as  there  may  be,  or  may  not  be  at  hand, 
a  market  by  which  every  produce  of  labor  is  conver- 
tible into  money.  In  the  old  countries,  this  is  much 
more  the  case  than  in  new;  and  in  new,  much  more 
the  ease  near  towns,  tlian  at  a  distance  from  them. 
In  this  as  in  most  other  parts  of  our  cou.'firy,  a 
change  of  circumstances  is  taking  place,  which  ren- 
ders every  thing  raised  on  a  farm  more  convertible 
into  money  than  formerly;  and  as  the  change  proceeds, 
it  will  be  more  and  more  a  point  for  consideration, 
how  far  the  labor  in  doing  what  might  be  bought, 
could  earn  more  in  another  way,  than  the  amount 
of  the  purchase.  Still  it  will  always  be  prudent, 
for  reasons  which  every  experienced  farmer  will  un 
derstand,  to  lean  to  the  side  of  doing  rather  than  hir- 
ing or  buying  what  may  be  wanted. 

The  mule  seems  to  be  in  point  of  economy,  be- 


tween the  ox  and  the  horse,  preferable  to  the  latter, 
and  inferior  to  the  former;  but  so  well  adapted  to  par- 
ticular services,  that  he  may  find  a  proper  place  on 
many  farms.  He  is  liable  to  the  objection  which 
weighs  most  against  the  ox.  He  is  less  fitted  than 
the  horse  for  road  service. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
ANECDOTES  OF  SHEEP. 

BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

The  sheep  has  scarcely  any  marked  character  save 
that  of  natural  affection,  of  which  it  possesses  a  very 
great  share.  It  is  otherwise  a  stupid,  indifferent  ani- 
mal, having  few  wants  and  fewer  expedients.  The 
old  black  faced,  or  forest  breed,  have  far  more  pow- 
erful capabilities  than  any  of  the  finer  breeds  that 
have  been  introduced  into  Scotland,  and  therefore  the 
few  anecdotes  that  1  have  to  relate  shall  be  confined 
to  them. 

I  have  heard  of  sheep  returning  from  Yorkshire  to 
the  Highlands.  This  is  certain,  that  when  one,  or  a 
few  sheep,  get  away  from  the  rest  of  their  acquain- 
tances, they  return  homeward  with  great  eagerness 
and  perseverance.  I  have  lived  beside  a  drove  road 
the  better  part  of  my  life,  and  many  stragglers  have 
I  seen  bending  their  steps  northward  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  A  shepherd  rarely  sees  these  journeyers 
twice.  If  he  sees  them,  and  stops  them  in  the 
morning,  they  are  gone  long  before  night;  and  if  he 
sees  them  at  night  they  will  be  gone  many  miles  be- 
fure  morning.  This  strong  attachment  to  the  place 
of  their  nativity  is  much  more  predominant  in  our 
aboriginal  breed,  than  in  any  of  the  other  kinds  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

A  shepherd  in  Blackhouse  bought  a  few  sheep  from 
another  in  Crawmel,  about  ten  miles  distant.  In  the 
spring  following,  one  of  the  ewes  went  back  to  her 
native  place,  and  yeaned  un  a  wild  hill  called  Craw- 
mill  Craig.  On  a  certain  day  about  the  beginning  of 
July  following,  the  shepherd  went  and  brought  home 
his  ewe  and  lamb — took  the  fleece  from  the  ewe,  and 
kept  the  lamb  for  one  of  his  stock.  The  lamb  lived 
and  throve,  and  never  offered  to  leave  home,  but 
when  three  years  of  age,  and  about  to  have  her  first 
lamb  she  vanished;  and  the  morning  after  the  Craw- 
mel shepherd,  in  going  his  rounds  found  her  with  a 
new-yeaned  lamb  on  the  very  gair  of  the  Crawmel 
Craig,  where  she  was  lambed  herself.  She  remained 
there  till  the  first  week  of  July,  the  time  when  she 
was  brought  a  lamb  herself,  and  then  she  came  home 
with  hers  of  her  own  accord;  and  this  custom  she 
continued  annually  with  the  greatest  punctuality  as 
long  as  she  lived.  At  length  her  lambs,  when  they 
came  of  age,  began  the  same  practice,  and  the  shep- 
herd was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  whole  breed. 

But  with  regard  to  their  natural  affection,  the  in- 
stances that  might  be  mentioned  are  without  number, 
stupid  and  actionless  creatures  as  they  are.  When 
one  loses  its  sight  in  a  flock  of  short  sheep  it  is  rarely 
abandoned  to  itself  in  that  hapless  and  helpless  state. 
Some  one  always  attaches  itself  to  it,  and  by  bleating 
calls  it  back  from  the  precipice,  the  lake,  the  pool, 
and  all  dangers  whatever. 

There  is  another  manifest  provision  of  nature  with 
regard  to  these  animals,  which  is,  that  the  more  in- 
hospitable the  land  is  on  which  they  feed,  the  greater 
their  kindness  and  attention  to  theiT  young.  I  once 
herded  two  years  on  a  wild  and  bare  farm,  called 
Willenslee,  on  the  border  of  Mid  Lothian,  and  of  all 
the  sheep  I  ever  saw,  these  were  the  kindest  and 
most  affectionate  to  tlieir  young.  I  was  often  deeply 
affected  at  scenes  which  I  witnessed  there.  We  had 
one  very  hard  winter,  so  that  our  sheep  grew  lean  in 
the  spring,  and  the  thwarter-ill,  (a  sort  of  paralytic 
affection)  came  among  them,  and  carried  off  a  num- 
ber. Often  have  I  seen  these  poor  victims  when  fal- 
len down  to  rise  no  more,  even  when  unable  to  lift 
their  heads  from  the  ground,  holding  up  the  leg,  to 
invite  the  starving  lamb  to  the  miserable  pittance 
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that  the  udder  still  cuulcl  sijp|jly.     I  had  never  seen 
aught  mAe  painfully  atVeciing. 

It  is  well  known  that  il  is  a  custom  with  shep- 
herds, when  a  lamb  dies,  ii  the  mother  have  solli- 
ciency  of  milk,  tj  bring  her  in  and  put  another  lamb 
to  her.  I  have  described  the  process  somewhere 
else — it  is  done  by  putting  the  skin  of  the  dead  lamb 
upon  the  living  one,  the  eye  immediately  acknow- 
ledges the  relationship,  and  alter  the  skin  has  warm- 
ed on  it,  so  as  to  give  it  something  of  the  smell  ot 
her  own  prcjgeny,  and  it  has  sucked  her  two  or  three 
times,  she  accepts  and  nourishes  it  as  her  own  ever 
after.  Whether  it  is  from  joy  at  this  apparent  reani- 
mation  of  her  young  one,  or  a  little  doubt  remaining 
on  her  mind  that  she  would  fain  dispel,  1  cannot  de- 
cide, but,  lor  a  number  of  days,  she  shows  far  more 
fondness,  more  bleating,  and  caressirg,  over  this  one, 
than  she  did  formerly  over  the  one  that  was  really 
her  own. 

But  this  is  not  what  I  wanted  to  explain;  it  was, 
that  such  sheep  as  thus  lose  their  lambs  must  be  driven 
to  a  house  with  dogs,  so  that  the  lamb  may  be  put  to 
them;  for  they  will  only  take  it  in  a  dark  confined 
place.  But  here,  in  Willenslee,  I  never  need  to  drive 
home  a  sheep  by  force,  with  dogs,  or  in  any  other 
way  than  the  following: — I  found  every  ewe,  of 
course,  standing  hanging  her  head  over  her  dead 
lamb,  and  having  a  piece  of  twine  with  me  for  the 
purpose,  I  tied  that  to  the  lamb's  neck  or  toes,  and 
trailing  il  along,  the  ewe  followed  me  into  any  house 
or  fold  that  I  chose  to  lead  her.  Any  of  them  would 
have  followed  me  in  that  way  for  miles,  her  nose 
close  on  the  lamb,  which  she  never  quitted  for  a  mo- 
ment, except  to  chase  the  dog,  which  she  would  not 
suffer  to  walk  near  me.  I  often,  out  of  cnriosily,led 
them  in  to  the  side  of  the  kitchen  fire  by  tliis  means, 
into  the  midst  of  servants  and  dogs,  but  the  more  the 
dangers  multiplied  around  the  ewe,  she  clung  the 
closer  to  her  dead  offspring,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  protecting  it. 


(From  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture.) 
SHEEP  IN  SPAIN. 


The  sheep  in  Spain  have  long  been  celebrated. 
Pliny  relates,  that  in  his  time  Spanish  cloths  were  of 
an  excellent  texture,  and  much  used  in  Rome.  For 
many  centuries  the  wool  has  been  transported  to 
Flanders,  for  the  supply  of  the  Flemish  manufacto 
ries,  and  afterwards,  to  England,  when  the  same  ma 
nufaclure  was  introduced  theie.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  Spanish  sheep  are  migratory,  and  belong- 
to  what  is  called  the  mesta  or  Merino  corporation;  but 
there  are  also  stationary  flocks  belonging  to  private 
individuals  in  Andalusia,  whose  wool  is  of  equal  fine- 
ness and  value.  The  carcass  of  the  sheep  in  Spain 
is  held  in  no  estimation,  and  only  used  by  the  shep- 
herds and  the  poor. 

The  flocks  which  form  the  mesta  usually  consist 
of  about  10,000  sheep.  Each  flock  is  under  the  care 
of  a  directing  officer,  fifty  shepherds  and  fifty  dogs. 
The  whole  flock  composing  the  mesta,  consist  of 
about  five  millions  of  sheep,  and  employ  about  15  or 
50,000  persons,  and  nearly  as  many  dogs.  The  flocks 
«re  put  in  motion  the  latter  end  of  A|)ril,  or  beginning 
of  May,  leaving  the  plains  of  Estramadura,  Andalu- 
sia, Leon,  Old  and  New  Uastile,  where  they  usually 
winter;  they  repair  to  the  mountains  of  the  two  lat- 
ter provinces,  and  those  of  Biscay,  Navarre,  and  Ar- 
ragon.  The  sheep,  while  feeding  on  the  mountains, 
have  occasionally  administered  to  them  sitiall  quantities 
of  salt.  It  is  laid  upon  flat  stones,  to  which  the  flocks 
are  driven,  and  permitted  to  eat  what  quantity  they 
please. 

In  Septemher  the  sheep  are  ochred,  their  backs  and 
loins  being  rolibed  with  red  ochre,  or  ruddle  dissolved 
in  water.  'I'his  practice  is  founded  upon  an  aticii-nt 
custom,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  cle;.rly  ascertain- 
ed.    Some  suppose  that  the  ochrs   uniting  with  the 


oleaginous  matter  of  tlie  fleece,  forms  a  kind  of  var- 
nish which  defends  the  animal  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  Others  think  the  ponderosity  of  this 
earth  prevents  the  wool  growing  too  thick  and  long 
in  the  staple.  But  the  more  eligible  opinion  is,  that 
the  earth  absorbs  the  superabundant  perspiration, 
which  would  otherwise  render  the  wool  both  harsh 
and  coarse. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  the  flocks  recom- 
mence their  march.  Descending  from  the  mountains, 
they  travel  towards  the  warmer  part  of  the  country, 
and  again  repair  to  the  plains  of  Leon,  Estramadura, 
and  Andalusia.  The  sheep  are  generally  conducted 
to  the  same  pastures  they  had  grazed  the  preceding 
year,  and  where  most  of  them  had  been  yeaned;  there 
they  are  kept  during  the  winter. 

Sheep  shearing  commences  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  is  performed  while  (he  sheep  are  on  their  summer 
journey,  in  large  buildings.  Those  which  are  placed 
upon  the  road  are  capable  of  containing  forty,  fifty, 
and  some  sixty  thousand  sheep.  The  shearing  is 
preceded  by  a  pompous  preparation,  conducted  in  due 
form,  and  the  interval  is  considered  a  time  of  feasting 
and  recreation.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  men 
are  usually  employed  for  shearing  a  thousand  ewes, 
and  two  hundred  for  a  thousand  wethers.  Each 
sheep  affords  four  kinds  of  wool,  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  parts  of  the  animal  whence  it  is  taken. 
The  ewes  produce  the  finest  fleeces  and  the  wethers 
the  heaviest;  three  wether  fleeces  ordinarily  weigh 
on  the  average  twenty-five  lbs.;  but  it  will  take  five 
ewe  fleeces  to  amount  to  the  weight. 

The  journey  which  the  flocks  make  in  their  pere- 
grination is  regulated  by  particular  laws,  and  imme- 
morial customs.  The  sheep  pass  unmolested  over 
the  pastures  belonging  to  the  villages  and  the  com- 
mons which  lie  in  their  road,  and  have  a  right  to  feed 
on  them.  They  are  not,  however  allowed  to  pass 
over  cultivated  land;  but  the  proprietors  of  such 
lands  are  obliged  to  leave  for  them  a  path,  about  forty 
toises  (eighty-four  yards)  in  breadth.  When  they 
traverse  the  commonable  pastures,  they  seldom  travel 
more  than  live  miles  or  five  and  a  half  miles  a  day; 
but  when  they  walk  in  close  orderover  the  cultivated 
fields,  often  more  than  si.x  varas,  or  near  seventeen 
miles.  The  whole  of  their  journey  is  usually  an  ex- 
tent of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
leagues,  which  they  perform  in  thirty  or  thirty-five 
days.  The  price  paid  for  depasturing  the  lands, 
where  they  winter,  is  equally  regulated  by  usage, 
and  is  very  low:  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
landed  proprietors  to  make  the  smallest  advance. 

The  public  opinion  in  Spain  has  long  been  against 
the  mesta,  on  account  of  the  number  of  people  it  em- 
ploys, the  extent  of  land  it  keeps  uncnltivated,  the 
injury  dune  to  the  pasture  and  cultivated  lands  of  in- 
dividuals, and  the  tyranny  of  the  directors  and  shep- 
herds. These  have  been  grievances  from  lime  im- 
memorial. Government  yielding  to  the  pressing  so- 
licitations of  the  peo})le,  instituted  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  them  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  it  did  no  good,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
revolution  of  1810,  that  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  mesta  were  greatly  reduced. 


FARMER'S  WORK  FOR  JULY. 

Thfifollowing  valuable  observations  on  harvesting 
grain,  are  from  Lorain's  Husbandry. 

Custom  has  induced  farmers  generally  to  believe, 
thai  it  is  an  improper  and  wasteful  practice  to  cut 
either  wheat  or  rye  with  the  scythe  and  cradle.  If 
the  grain  be  neither  lodged  nor  entangled,  il  may  be 
cut  off  as  clean  by  the  scythe  and  cradle,  as  by  the 
sickle.  If  it  be  i)riiperiy  gathered  and  bound,  but 
little,  if  any,  more  loss  will  arise  from  gathering  it 
in  tills  way.  If  the  grain  be  cradled  in  proper  time, 
it  sluuters  less,  on  the  whole,  than  when  it  is  reaped 
and  secured  in  the  usual  way.    It  is  readily  granted 


that  if  grain  be  cradled  and  reaped  at  the  same  time, 
it  shatters  more  by  the  former  practice.  It  should  be 
recollected,  however,  that  the  very  tardy  proo-ress  of 
the  sickle  greatly  increases  the  shattering,  by  pro- 
crastinating the  harvest  so  long  that  the  chaff  opens, 
and  much  of  the  grain  falls  out.  Whereas  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  seethe  and  cradle  cuts  off  the  grain, 
Defore  any  material  loss  from  shattering  can  take 
place,  if  the  cultivator  commences  in  time.  No  evil, 
but  much  good,  will  arise  from  beginning  early.  This 
not  only  prevents  shattering,  but  also  the  risk  of  en- 
countering the  various  injuries  to  which  the  crop  is 
exposed  by  useless  delay.  Some  farmers  of  the  first 
respectability  assert,  that  practice  and  observation 
have  convinced  them,  that  the  grain,  and  also  the 
flour,  are  best  when  wheat  is  cut  much  before  the 
usual  time.  This,  however,  does  not  accord  with  my 
practice.  The  middle  course,  between  the  extremes 
of  cutting  very  early,  or  at  the  usual  time,  will  be 
found  the  best;  except  when  mildew  occurs.  In  that 
case,  wheat  should  be  cut  immediately  after  it  can  be 
determined  that  the  disease  is  severe.  If  the  crop  is 
only  slightly  aftected,  it  is  far  belter  to  let  it  sland 
until  the  grain  be  fit  to  cut. 

Many  judicious,  and  well  attested  experiments  de- 
termine, that  when  wheat  is  badly  injured  by  mildew, 
the  grain  gels  no  belter,  if  il  be  siiftered  to  stand. 
That  if  it  be  cut  off  immediately  after  the  injury  is 
seen,  the  grain  actually  derives  very  considerable  ad- 
vantage from  the  sap  contained  in  the  straw. 

Bad  cradlers,  and  bad  reapers,  destroy  much  grain: 
infinitely  more,  however,  is  lost  by  those  who  could 
perform  either  well,  if  harvest  was  not  considered, 
as  the  holidays  too  generally  are,  a  time  for  drinking 
to  excess.  This  renders  many  incapable  of  doing 
any  thing  properly.  Others,  who  are  not  quite  so  far 
gone,  are  disposed  to  run  races  a  part  of  the  day,  and 
spend  the  rest  of  it  in  drinking  under  the  shade,  or 
in  quarrelling  and  fighting. 

In  fact,  too  many  of  the  laboring  part  of  the  com- 
munity are,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  more  like 
drunken  savages  than  members  of  a  civilized  commu- 
nity. This  evil  does  not  spring  either  from  benevo- 
lence or  hospitality  in  their  employers.  Avarice 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  moving  cause  of  this 
enormity.  In  direct  opposition  to  Ihe  laws  of  God, 
and  the  reason  of  man,  this  contcmplible,  selfish 
principle,  induced  many  to  outbid  their  neighbors  by 
a  more  plentiful  supply  of  ardent  spirits. 

If  those  farmers  had  known  their  own  interest,  or 
wished  to  promote  the  interest,  and  rational  happi- 
ness of  those  employed  by  them,  or  to  act  as  men 
professing  Christianity  should,  or,  indeed,  as  an  infidel 
would  act,  if  he  w-ere  not  blinded  by  a  false  estimate 
of  self  interest,  this  shocking  practice  would  not 
have  been  introduced. 

Every  farmer  who  wishes  to  promote  the  Interest 
of  agriculture,  sliould  set  Ins  face  .against  it,  and  in 
lieu  of  whiskey,  &c.  pay  an  equivalent  in  money.  I 
have  never  found  il  difficult  to  prociiie.  either  in  the 
ijack-woods,  or  elsewhere,  as  full  a  supply  of  work- 
men as  my  neighbors,  who  gave  them  as  much  ardent 
spirit  as  they  would  drink,  although  they  got  none  of 
lilts  from  me.  After  the  harvest  was  over,  it  was 
dearly  seen,  that  the  workmen  were  far  better  satis- 
fii'd  with  receiving  an  eipiivalent  in  money,  in  place 
of  injuring  their  health  by  drinking  ardent  spirits  to 
the  amount  of  il.  It  is  not,  however,  in  my  practice 
only,  that  the  beneficial  efl'ects  of  not  allowing  work- 
men either  in  harvest,  or  any  other  time,  intoxicating 
liquors  appear.  There  are  many  farmers  in  Penn- 
sylvania, who  would  sooner  suffer  their  grain  to  rot 
on  the  ground,  than  sanction  (his  enormity. 

Now,  it  is  very  observable,  ihat  these  men  never 
sufl'er  by  this  arrangement;  on  the  contrary,  their 
fii^hls  are  cleaner  reaped,  and  with  much  less  trouble 
and  expense.  Why  then,  is  not  this  disgraceful  prac- 
tice, of  injuring  the  morals,  health,  reputation,  and 
circumstances  of  neighbors  abandoned?  especially,  a» 
in  doing  this,  we  also  injure  ourselves. 
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ENGLISH  TURNIPS. 

The  time  generally  recommended  fur  sowing  En- 
glish turnip  seed  is  the  laiier  part  of  July.  Dr. 
Ueane,  however,  observed,"!  have  sowed  them  in 
drills  the  first  week  in  August,  and  had  a  good  crop. 
One  great  advantao-e  in  sowing  so  lale  is  that  the 
turnips  will  escape  insects.  And  if  the  crop  should 
not  happen  to  be  quite  so  large  as  if  ihe  Sowing  had 
been  earlier,  the  roots  will  not  fail  of  being  better  for 
Ihe  table. 

"One  pound  of  seed  is  the  common  allowance  for 
an  acre  of  land.  But  to  guard  against  the  fly  the 
quantity  may  be  a  little  increased, 

"The  seed,  sown  broadcast,  must  be  harrowed  in 
with  a  short  tined  harrow,  and  then  rolled  with  a 
wooden  roller,  to  break  the  clods,  and  level  the  sur- 
faced' 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  break  up  mowing  or  pasture 
ground,  and  raise  a  crop  of  turni|)S  without  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  yarding  cattle  or  sheep  on  the 
ground,  according  to  the  customary  mode  of  prepar- 
ing for  a  turnip  crop.  Sowing  broad  cast  will  do 
well;  but  sowing  in  drills  will  do  better.  In  either 
case  the  crop  will  be  the  better  for  hoeing  and  thin- 
ning out  the  superfluous  plants.  If  the  soil  is  not 
very  poor  a  good  crop  may  be  obtained,  even  without 
manure,  but  a  much  better  with  manure.  Wood 
ashes,  soot  and  lime  are  said  to  be  preferable,  as  ma- 
nure for  turnips  to  that  which  is  obtained  from  the 
farm-yard. 

Turnips  may  also  be  raised  to  great  advantage  in 
cornfields.  For  this  purpose  sow  a  suflicient  quantity 
of  seed  at  the  last  dressing  of  the  corn,  and  either 
hoe  or  rake  it  in. 

Ellis,  an  old  and  judicious  writer  on  husbandry, 
recommends  soot  as  an  antidote  against  the  fly  in 
turnips',  and  says  "turnips  sooted  about  24  hours  af- 
ter they  are  up,  will  be  entirely  secured  from  the  fly. 
Some  advise,  and  it  may  be  well,  if  not  too  much 
trouble,  to  leach  soot,  and  sprinkle  the  young  turnips 
with  the  liquor.  It  is  recommended  in  hoeing  tur- 
nips to  thin  them  so  as  to  leave  the  plants  from  seven 
to  twelve  inches  apart  every  way,  regulating  the  dis- 
tance at  which  they  are  left  standing  according  to  the 
time  of  sowing,  the  strength  of  the  soil,  and  probable 
size  of  the  full  grown  plant. 

The  lime  of  the  first  hoeing  is  when  the  leaves,  as 
they  lie  spread  on  the  ground  are  about  the  size  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  But  if  the  weeds  are  nume- 
rous and  grow  rapidly  lliey  should  be  cut  or  pulled 
out  before  the  turnip  plants  arrive  to  that  size,  lest 
they  should  be  drawn  up  slender  and  acquire  a  feeble 
and  sickly  habit.  If  second  and  third  hoeings  are 
given  in  the  course  ofculture,  Ihe  crop  and  the  bene- 
fit to  the  soil  will  mure  than  compensate  for  the  extra 
trouble  and  expense. 

Loudon  says  that  dusting  rows  of  turnip  plants, 
when  they  are  in  the  seed  leaf,  is  effectual  in  pre- 
venting the  depredations  of  the  fly.  "A  bushel  of 
quick  lime,"  he  says,  "is  suflicient  to  dust  over  an 
acre  of  diilled  turnips,  and  a  boy  may  be  soon  taught 
to  lay  it  on  almost  as  fast  as  he  can  walk  along  the 
drills.  If  the  seminal  leaves  are  powdered  in  the 
slightest  degree  it  is  sufficient;  but  should  rain  wash 
the  lime  ofi^,  before  the  turnips  are  in  the  rough  leaf, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  if  the  fly 
begins  to  make  its  appearance." — JV.  E.  Farmer. 


(From  the  Georgetown  Union.) 
STATE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

PARISH    OP    P.APIDE. 

I,  Robert  L.  Tanner,  of  the  aforesaid  state  and 
parish,  resident  of  Bayou  Buef,  do  hereby  certify  that 
in  the  year  1830,  I  did  plant  68  acres  of  cotton,  six 
acres  of  sugar  cane,  two  acres  of  potatoes  and  slips, 
and  34  of  corn,  off  of  which  land  I  gathered  the  fol- 
lowing ciop,  to  wit: 

I  gathered  99  bales  of  cotton  averaging  5S1  pounds. 


equal  to  lOG  bales  of  400  lbs.  left  at  least  twenty 
bales  in  the  field.  The  sugar  cane  was  perhaps  as 
good  as  any  in  the  parish,  sweet  from  four  to  five  fjet 
high,  but  in  consequence  of  having  no  sugar  mill  of 
my  own  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  to  the  frost,  with 
the  exception  of  enough  to  make  150  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses. I  did,  however,  in  the  month  of  November, 
when  I  was  picking  two  bales  of  cotton  per  day,  stop 
all  hands  and  stacked  it  in  two  days.  It  would  have 
made  had  it  been  ground  in  time,  at  least  12  hhds.  of 
1000  lbs.  each. 

I  gathered  51  wagon  loads  of  corn;  the  wagon  I 
suppose  would  have  held,  and  I  was  told  by  the 
owner  it  did  hold,  18  barrels  or  27  bushels,  making 
918  barrels  or  1377  bushels.  On  the  same  land  I 
suppose  there  was  100  wagon  loads  of  pumpkins, 
and  the  peas  and  pea  vines  covered  the  cornfield  at 
last  two  feet  deep  all  over,  there  was  not  a  stalk  of 
corn  to  be  seen,  perhaps  as  many  if  not  more  peas 
than  ever  was  seen  on  the  same  sized  piece  of  ground. 
I  got  a  good  many  potatoes,  how  many  I  cannot  tell, 
and  an  abundance  of  turnips  which  w-ere  planted  in 
the  fence  corners  for  want  of  a  better  place;  which 
crop  was  planted,  attended  and  gathered  with  10 
hands  with  the  exception  of  about  five  bales  cotton 
which  I  hired  the  picking  out.  I  lost  from  the  first 
of  September  till  the  middle  of  November  at  least 
five  months  work  with  one  hand  with  sickness  among 
the  negroes,  and  made  in  intervals  ^250  worth  of 
picket  fence  and  house  building. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  my  house  this  29th  day 
of  March,  1831.  Robert  L.  Tanner. 

I  further  certify  that  I  had  a  little  negro  girl,  about 
seven  years  old,  that  picked  110  pounds  of  cotton  in 
one  day,  and  did  average  100  pounds  for  six  days  to- 
gether. R.  L.  T. 

State  of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Rapide. 

I,  Appleton  Gay,  of  the  said  state  and  parish,  do 
hereby  certify  that  I  planted  70  acres  of  cotton,  and 
30  acres  of  corn,  with  seven  hands  and  a  boy,  and  an 
acre  of  potatoes.  I  gathered  97  bales  of  cotton, 
weighing  400  lbs.  each,  and  816  bushels  of  corn  and 
a  good  crop  of  potatoes  for  the  ground. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  30th  day  of  March 
1831.  Appleton  Gat. 

This  is  to  certify  that  with  15  hands  I  made  the 
following  crop  on  Bayou  Boef,  Rapide  Parish,  state 
of  Louisiana,  in  the  year  18:50. — 200  bales  of  cotton, 
average  weight  400  lbs;  3000  bushels  corn;  six  hhds. 
sugar.  That  I  lost  cotton  enough  in  the  field,  which 
could  not  be  picked  out,  to  make  fully  50  bales  more; 
and  at  least  sugar  cane  to  have  made  6  hhds.  besides 
tending  five  acres  of  potatoes  which   produced   well. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  4th  day  of  April,  1831. 
Wm.  H.  Cureton. 

Mexandria,  March  24,  1831. 

Mr.  William  Plunkett,  who  resided  the  past  year 
in  the  Parish  of  Rapide,  on  the  Red  river,  cultivated 
90  acres  of  cotton  and  ten  acres  of  corn  with  7  hands, 
consisting  of  four  males  and  three  females.  The 
product  of  their  labour  was  84  bales  of  cotton,  ave- 
raging 430  lbs.  per  bale  and  400  barrels  of  corn.  The 
whole  performed  by  the  labour  of  the  above  number 
of  hands  alone,  and  completed  by  the  first  day  of 
December,  besides  performing  all  other  duties  inci- 
dental to  a  plantation. 

I  certify  the  above  statement  to  be  strictly  true. 

Test—S.  E.  Cuny.  Wm.  Pldnkett. 

I  hereby  certify  that  last  year  I  planted  125  acres  of 
cotton,  worked  twenty  hands,  made  to  the  amount  of 
187  bales  weighing  four  hundred  each — planted  80 
acres  of  corn  and  made  2,500  bushels,  three  acres  of 
potatoes,  pumpkins  and  peas,  in  abundance.  Suppose 
forty  or  fifty  bales  of  cotton  lost  in  the  field  for  want 
of  hands  to  pick  it  out.  Good  field  hands  will  through 


the  season  pick  out  from  two  to  three  hundred  weight 
per  day.  I  hired  a  white  lad  about  15  years  old, 
small  of  his  age,  who  one  day  picked  out  415  pounds 
good  cotton.  Robert  Tanner. 

March,  i9lli,  1331. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  crop  made  by  me  on  Bayou  Boef,  Rapide  Pa- 
rish, in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  in  the  year  1830,  with 
15  liands.  I  planted  aljout  140  acres  in  cotton  and 
made  143  bales  average  weight  of  each  bale  400  lbs. 

I  also  planted  90  acres  in  corn  which  produced 
'500  bushels,  planted  and  tended  15  acres  in  sugar 
cane,  and  cut  and  stacked  it,  but  in  consequence  of 
having  no  mill  and  having  had  a  hard  winter,  the 
frost  ruined  it,  wliich  would  have  made  30  hhds.  be- 
sides pumpkins  and  a  good  crop  of  peas  and  potatoes. 

March  iSlh,  1831.  Joseph  Tanner. 


FEEDING  CATTLE. 

"In  young  growing  animals  the  powers  of  digestion 
are  so  great,  that  they  require  food  which  is  less  rich, 
tlian  such  as  are  of  mature  age.  They  also  require 
more  exercise.  If  rich  food  is  supplied  in  liberal 
quantities,  and  exercise  withheld,  diseases  are  gene- 
rated, the  first  of  which  may  be  excessive  fatness: 
growtl^^is  impeded  by  very  rich  food,  for  experience 
shows,  that  the  coarsest  fed  animals  have  the  largest 
bones.  Common  sense  will  suggest  Ihe  propriety  of 
preferring  a  medium  course  between  very  rich  and 
very  poor  nutriment." — Loudon. 

Regularity  of  feeding  cattle  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. Three  times  a  day,  precisely  at  a  certain 
hour,  cattle,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  should  be 
furnished  with  their  food.  Mr.  Deane  observed,  that 
neat  cattle  and  horses  should  not  have  so  much  laid 
before  them  at  once  as  will  quite  serve  to  fill  them. 
The  hay  they  have  breathed  on  much  they  will  not 
eat  up  clean,  unless  they  are  very  hungry.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  fodder  them  twice  at  night,  and  twice  in 
the  morning.  Let  neat  cattle  as  well  as  horses  have 
both  light  and  fresh  air  let  in  upon  their  fodder  when 
the  weather  is  not  too  cold  and  stormy  to  allow  the 
windows  to  be  open.  What  one  sort  of  cattle  leave 
should  be  thrown  to  another  sort.  Those  that  chew 
the  cud  will  eat  the  leavings  of  those  that  do  not, 
and  vice  versa. 


MANURE. 

Farmers  might  make  a  valuable  addition  to  their 
farm-yard  manure,  by  digging  a  hole  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  their  kitchen,  about  three  or  four  feet 
deep,  and  sufficiently  wide  to  form  a  common  recep- 
tacle for  the  various  matters  originating  in,  and  about 
the  house,  extending  a  paved  gutter  from  the  kitchen 
to  it,  to  conduct  soap  suds  and  other  useless  slops 
into  it.  When  it  becomes  offensive,  the  offending 
matter  should  be  covered  with  earth.  That  which 
was  thrown  up  in  digging  the  hole  may  be  applied  so 
long  as  it  lasts.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
water  from  without  from  running  into  it.  The  re- 
ceptacle may  be  hid  from  sight,  by  planting  an  ever- 
green hedge  around  it,  leaving  an  opening  at  the  back 
for  putting  in  and  taking  out  the  contents. 

[JV.  E.  Farmer. 

IMPROVED  PLOUGH. 

Mr.  Barnabas  Thatcher,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of 
Barnstable,  has  invented  a  plough  in  some  respects 
superior  to  those  in  common  use. — The  improvement 
consists  of  a  moveable  beam,  to  which  a  perpendicular 
motion  can  be  given  by  means  of  two  nuts  on  the  end 
of  the  coulter,  (one  above  and  the  other  below  the 
beam,)  and  the  depth  of  the  furrow  thereby  regulated. 
To  the  end  of  the  beam  inserted  in  the  handle,  an 
iron,  bent  at  right  angles,  is  affixed.  The  bent  part 
of  which  passes  through  the  handle,  and  has  a  nut  on 
each  side,  by  which  a  horizontal  movement  can  b« 
given  to  the  beam,  and  the  furrow  cut  of  any  desira- 
ble width. — Barnstable  Journal. 
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HORTICUIiTUKE. 


HERBEMONT'S  MADEIRA. 

Lin.  Bot.  Garden,  Flushing, 
Mr.  Smith.  June  14,  1831. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  extremely  gratified  at  the 
remarks  of  N.  Herbemont,  Esq.  in  your  paper  of  10th 
inst.  relative  to  the  "Herbemont's  Madeira"  grape, 
wherein  he  states  the  probability  that  it  may  prove  to 
be  a  native  of  the  American  forests.  The  same  idea 
struck  me  most  forcibly  about  a  year  since,  when  e.\- 
amining  the  foliage  and  the  wood.  I  only  hesitated 
in  my  decision  in  consequence  of  its  being  forwarded 
to  me  as  s.  foreign  vine  by  several  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent cultivators  of  Georgia,  including  Mr.  Herbemont 
and  Mr.  Tho.  McCall —  I  however,  went  so  far  as  to 
insert  the  following  quere  in  several  letters  written 
during  the  past  year  to  intelligent  correspondents, 
"what  ihiiik  you  of  the  HerbemonVs  Madeira  or 
IVarrenton  gi-ape  proving  a  nutivef"  Such  being 
my  impression  I  am  gratified  to  know  that  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  foreign  origin  may  prove  erroneous,  and 
still  more  so  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  must  distin- 
guished horticulturists  referred  to,  has  adopted  this 
opinion.  Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  Robert  Prktce. 

[We  regret  that  the  above  letter  has  been  by  acci- 
dent delayed  in  publication  to  the  present  time. — Ed. 
Amer.  Farmer.] 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
MELONS. 

There  are  but  few  people  but   what  are   fond    of 
good  melons,  and  yet   many  neglect   to  raise  them. 
The  finer  sorts  of  muskmelons,  such  as  the  minorca, 
citron,  pine  apple,  and  green  nutmeg,  are  wholly  un- 
known to  most  of  our  farmers,  and  even  many  of  our 
gardeners  say  that  they  cannot  be   raised  in  this  lati- 
tude in  perfection,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat. 
Now  this  is  altogether  a  mistake.     VVe  have  seen 
them  as  fine  in  size  and  flavor,  raised  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, as  in  any  part  of  the    world.     There   are 
many  reasons  why  people  have  the  impression,  that 
good  melons  cannot  be  raised  in  this  section.     First — 
very  few  have  taken  the  trouble  to  obtain  good  seed, 
and  when  they  have,  a  smaller  number  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  best   method   of  training   them,  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  melons  did  not  ripen 
until  late  in  the  season,  when  the   weather   had  be- 
come cool,  and  there  was  not   that   relish  for   tliem, 
that  would  have  been,  had  they  ripened  during  the 
warmer  part  of  the  season;  for  we  can   readily  con- 
ceive  that   a    watermelon    at   Christmas,   would  be 
very  much  out  of  place.     To  ripen   melons,  early  in 
the  season  as  possible,  is  desirable.     For  this  purpose, 
those  who  have  it  in   their  power,  can   hasten   their 
maturation  one  month,  by  planting  them  in  a  hot  bed; 
but  as  this  is  not  always  convenient  for  farmers,  we 
will  speak  of  their  treatment  in  open  ground.     In  the 
first  place,  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  seed.   Those 
with  arreen  flesh,  are  of  the  finest  flavor,  but  do  not 
ripen  as  soon  by  a  couple  of  weeks,  as  some   of  the 
coarser  kinds,  with  yellow  flesh.     The  green  nutmeg 
and  citron,  perhaps,  are  in  as  great  repute  for  flavor 
a.s  any,  though   they  are  very  small,  but  their  e.\qui- 
Bite  flavor  compensates  for  their  want  of  size.    Most 
of  our  vines,  as  the  pumpkin,  cucumber  and  melon, 
thrive  best  in  new  strong  soils,  but  the   watermelon, 
on  coarse  sand,  made  rich,  as   heat   is  indispensably 
necessary  to  their   perfection,  and  sucli  soils  become 
much  hotter  than  those  that  contain  large  portions  of 
vegetable   matter.      By    the    term    new,   we   mean 
grounds  that  have  lain  in  grass,  and  not  that  from 
which  the  timber  has  been  lately  removed.     All  have 
noticed  how  much  better  pumpkins  thrive  in  corn- 
fields, the  first  year  after  breaking  up  the  sward; 
therefore,  in  planting  melons  in  gardens,  if  a  wheel- 
barrow lood  of  such  soil  is  placed  fur  each  hill,  mixed 


with  a  suitable  quantity  of  manure  from  the  hog  pen, 
it  well  repays  the  expense,  as  in  that  case,  they  are 
not  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  insects  in  the  roots.  The 
ripening  of  the  fruit  may  be  advanced  nearly  two 
weeks,  by  nipping  in  the  leading  vines.  Muskme- 
lons produce  their  fruit,  at  the  axiles  of  the  first  leaf 
of  the  lateral  branches.  These  branches,  if  the  lead- 
ing branches  are  allowed  to  grow,  do  not  shoot  out, 
until  the  leaders  have  made  growths  of  considerable 
length.  The  leaders  are  the  centre  shoots,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  first  branches  above  the  seed  leaves; 
these  it  will  be  found  upon  examination,  do  not  show 
fruit  at  the  first  leaf.  All  these  leaders,  should  be 
pinched  oft'  at  the  points,  as  soon  as  they  have  pro- 
duced about  three  leaves,  which  will  cause  the  late- 
ral or  bearing  branches,  to  put  forth  at  least  one  week 
soooner  than  they  otherwise  would.  When  the 
bearing  branches  have  put  out  two  leaves  beyond  the 
fruit,  they  should  also  be  nipped  olT.  When  the 
fruit  is  in  flower,  they  should  be  examined,  as  by 
this  method,  there  will  sometimes  be  a  scarcity  of 
male  blossoms,  and  the  fruit  will  drop  for  want  of 
pollen. 

As  it  is  an  object  to  ensure  the  first  setting  of  the 
fruit,  both  on  account  of  ripening  early,  and  its  being 
near  the  roots  of  the  vine,  it  is  well  to  go  over  them, 
and  dust  the  fruit  blossoms  artificially.  In  doing  this, 
always  prefer  a  male  blossom  from  the  same  vine,  if 
you  wish  to  keep  your  varieties  distinct.  Having  se- 
lected a  inale  flower  that  is  in  perfection,  touch  the 
anther  carefully  to  the  stigma  of  the  female  flower, 
which  is  on  the  end  of  the  fruit,  by  which  means  the 
stigma  will  be  covered  with  the  pollen  from  Ihe  male 
plant;  or  it  may  be  applied  by  jarring  the  male  flower 
directly  over  the  female  flower,  by  which  a  quantity 
of  the  pollen  will  be  detached  and  fall  upon  the 
stigma,  by  which  the  fecundation  will  be  accomplish- 
ed. Although  these  little  manoeuvres  may  seem  tedi- 
ous to  those  who  have  not  made  the  experiment,  tbey 
are  easier  performed  than  described,  and  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  good  melons.  A 
vine  should  not  be  allowed  to  ripen  more  than  two  or 
three  melons,  as  by  increasing  the  number,  the  size 
and  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  materially  injured.  Water- 
melons, and  cucumbers,  are  not  so  regular  in  the  sett- 
ing of  their  fruit,  and  of  course  trimming  is  not  so  im- 
portant, but  it  is  well  in  gardens  where  the  vines  are 
exposed  to  the  winds,  to  give  a  proper  direction  to 
leading  cucumber  vines,  and  fasten  them  by  sticking 
small  hooks  over  the  branches,  to  confine  them  to 
their  places,  and  when  the  branches  become  too  thick, 
they  should  be  cut  off  as  for  fruit  trees. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
OKRA. 
"This  fine  vegetable  appears  no  where  to  be  so  just^ 
ly  appreciated  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston— 
here  it  furnishes  a   portion   of  the  daily  food   of,  we 
believe,  at  least  three   fourths  of  the   inhabitants  of 
the  city  during  its  season.     In  fact,  we  know  of  no 
vegetable  which  is  so  generally  used  by  both  rich  and 
poor,  or  which  so  justly  merits  the  encomiums  be- 
stowed upon  it.     When  served  up,  simply  boiled,  we 
admit  it  is  not  the  most  palatable  vegetable  we  ever 
eat,  but  in  the  form  of  soup,  well  boiled,  with  a  pro- 
per supply  of  tomatoes,  &c.  we  doubt  whether   it  is 
excelled  by  any  other  in  the  world,  either  in   flavor, 
wholesomeness  or  nutriment.     Surely  our  poor  have 
cause  of  thankfulness,  that  our  climate  admits  of  its 
being  grown  in  such  quantities  as  it  is.     Although  in 
such  high  estimation  among  us,  yet   we  have  rarely 
met  with  it  any  where  else,  and  where  we   have,  it 
has  not  been  appreciated,  chiefly  owing  to  their  igno- 
rance of  the  proper   mode  of  cooking,  for,  except  in 
the  form  of  soup,  (and    that  properly  cooked,)  most 
persons   would   pronounce  it  a  sorry  vegetable,  and 
unfit  for  frequent  use. 

The  ukra  prefers  a  moist  soil,  well  drained,  and  on 
such,  if  it  be  but  moderately  rich,  the   yield  is  very 


great.  If  such  a  spot  can  be  had  let  it  be  ploughed, 
or  formed  into  ridges,  (or  beds)  if  very  low,  and  sub- 
ject to  much  wetness,  but  if  rather  high  and  dry,  let 
the  surface  remain  level.  In  the  former  the  rows 
must  be  from  four  to  five  feet  apart,or  the  latter  they 
need  not  be  more  than  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
feel;  some  plant  the  seeds  in  holes,  at  the  distance  of 
from  two  to  three  feet,  others  plant  much  nigher.and 
others  again  drill  it.  Whatever  way  it  be  planted, 
we  recommend  that  it  be  thinned  out  so  as  to  leave 
each  plant  separate,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  feet 
apart.  This  is  near  enough,  and  if  planted  wider, 
too  much  ground  will  be  lost  in  ihe  first  instance,  al- 
though, in  very  rich  ground,  a  greater  produce  is  ob- 
tained at  the  close  of  the  season,  which,  however,  is 
at  a  time,  when  all  have  been  in  some  measure  sa- 
tiated; if  planted  nearer  they  soon  run  up  and  suffer 
from  their  contiguity  to  each  other.  The  after  cul- 
ture is  simply  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds  and  the 
ground  mellow.  In  gathering  the  pods  for  use,  care 
should  be  taken  to  take  off  every  one  of  a  proper 
size,  whether  wanted  or  not.  It  is  a  very  common 
practice  to  take  as  many  as  are  wanted  for  immediate 
use,  and  the  rest  are  left.  These  soon  become  woody, 
and  unfit  for  the  table;  they  are  then  left  by  some 
designedly  for  seed;  by  others  through  mere  inatten- 
tion or  carelessness.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  will 
be  immediately  diverted  from  producing  new  pods  to 
the  perfecting  the  seed  contained  in  these;  conse- 
quently, if  many  of  these  pods  be  left  on  a  plant,  it 
will  soon  cease  to  bear  al together.  Let,  therefore, 
every  pod  be  carefully  taken  ofl'  as  soon  as  it  arrives 
at  a  certain  size,  and  the  plant  will  conlinue  to  pro- 
duce a  succession,  which  would  nut  be  the  case,  if 
not  so  managed.  Those  planted  in  the  spring,  ge- 
nerally exhaust  themselves  by  the  middle  of  August, 
and  although  they  may  bear  a  few,  yet  if  they  be 
wanted  later,  it  is  best  to  plant  a  successive  crop  in 
June,  which  will  continue  in  bearing  until  destroyed 
by  a  frost." 

FALLEN  FRUIT. 

Be  very  careful  to  gather  all  punctured  or  decayed 
fruit,  whether  on  your  trees  or  on  the  ground,  and 
give  them  to  your  hogs.  If  you  do  not,  the  worms 
which  they  contain,  and  which  have  been  the  cause 
of  their  premature  decay,  will  make  their  escape 
into  the  ground,  and  you  will  find  the  evils  which 
await  their  visitations  will  increase  upon  you  another 
season . 


RVKAI.  ECOMOm-ST. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  CHEESE. 

Mr.  Editor, — If  you  think  the  following  answers 
to  the  questions  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol. 
ix.  p.  313,  are  worth  publishing,  they  are  at  your 
disposal;  they  are  compiled  from  various  publications 
and  the  unwritten  opinions  of  those  experienced  in 
the  manufacture  of  cheese.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
some  errors,  and  the  compiler  would  be  highly  pleased 
to  have  them  pointed  out  for  the  good  of  the  public. 

IWndham,  Con.  July,  1831. 

1.  ffltat  effect  has  it  on  milk,  in  hot  weather,  if  it 
is  mticU  agitated  atui  heated  in  the  tidder,  by  the 
cote's  beina;  driven  a  long  distance,  or  running  aboulf 

It  greally  injures  the  milk;  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  it  into  cheese,  and  instead  of  one  hour  (tha 
time  very  commonly  given  by  dairy-wumen  in  bring- 
ing the  cheese)  it  will  frequently  not  come  in  .t,  4, 
or  5  hours,  and  then  in  an  imperfect  state;  and  when 
the  cheese  is  released  from  the  press  it  will  heave  or 
puff  up. 

'■2  JJliich  is  the  best  method  to  keep  milk  sweet  over 
night  in  warm  weather? 

Set  the  milk  in  small  brass,  or  tin  vessels,  and  put 
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one  tablespoonful  of  fine  salt  to  each  gallon,  and  pour 
in  some  cold  water  according  to  tlie  heat  of  the 
weather;  let  the  milk  stand  where  there  is  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air.  In  the  morning  take  ott"  the  cream 
and  mix  it  llwrowxiihj  with  the  rearm  morning's  milk. 

3.  Which  is  Utc  btst  method  to  jireserve  rennet 
skills? 

Let  the  calf  sock  about  11  hours  before  it  is  killed. 
Take  out  the  maw-skin,  and  let  it  lie  three  hours  in 
a  cool  place,  then  empty  the  maw,  (let  no  water 
touch  it,)  and  rub  it  well  with  salt  on  each  side,  and 
afterwards  cover  it  with  salt,  and  put  it  in  a  bowl; 
turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for  about  three  days,  then 
open  it  to  dry,  being  stretched  out  on  a  stick,  that  it 
may  dry  regularly. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  maw-skin  be 
well  prepared;  good  cheese  cannot  be  made  with  bad 
rennet.  It  is  reckoned  best  to  be  one  year  old  before 
used;  it  will  fetch  more  cheese,  and  it  is  said  the 
cheese  will  be  milder.  To  prepare  the  rennet,  make 
2  quarts  of  brine  that  will  swim  an  egg;  when  the 
heat  is  gone  oft'  to  about  blood  warm,  put  in  one 
maw-skin  cut  in  pieces,  let  it  steep  two  days  (43 
hours)  then  strain  and  bottle  it. 

4.  flTiat  quantity  of  new  cheese  will  one  rennet 
»&in  prodttce? 

The  average  about  250  lbs.  (some  produce  600  lbs.) 

5.  How  many  quarts  of  milk  (milk  measure)  will 
produce  curd  for  a  cheese  which  will  weigh  15  lbs. 
from  the  press? 

Forty-five  to  60  quarts,  according  to  the  richness 
of  the  milk. 

6.  What  will  a  cheese  which  weighs  15  lbs.  from 
the  press  shrink  the  first  five  montlis  after  it  is  made? 

Near  three  pounds.  (A  cheese  which  weighs  24 
ibs.  green,  will  shrink  4  lbs.  in  5  months. 

7 .  What  degree  of  the  thermometer  shoidd  be  the 
heat  of  the  milk  when  the  rennet  is  put  in? 

From  80  to  90,  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  the  quantity  of  milk.  (The  smaller 
the  quantity  of  milk,  and  the  cooler  the  weather,  the 
hotter  should  be  the  milk  ) 

8.  What  is  the  effect  if  the  milk  is  too  hotwhen  the 
rennet  is  put  to  it? 

The  cheese  will  partake  of  the  elastic  or  springing 
quality  of  a  sponge.  It  leaves  it  in  a  very  tough 
state.  It  inclines  the  cheese  to  heave  and  be  strong. 
The  whey  will  look  green  and  then  white;  it  spoils 
the  cheese. 

9.  What  is  the  effect  if  the  milk  is  too  cold,  when 
the  rennet  is  put  to  it? 

It  will  hardly  come  at  all,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  se- 
parate the  whey,  and  is  in  danger  in  warm  weather 
of  souring.  The  cheese  is  apt  to  cut  chisselly  and 
break  and  fly  before  the  knife. 

10.  Hole  long  time  should  be  allowed  after  the  ren- 
net is  put  to  the  milk  to  came  it  to  turn  to  curd  Jit 
for  the  cheese  knife? 

One  hour  in  warm  sultry  southwesterly  weather, 
and  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  hour  in  clear  north- 
west weather. 

(Cheese  will  come  in  warm  weather  quicker  than 
in  cool,  with  the  same  quantity  of  rennet,  as  it  does 
not  cool  so  quick.  When  the  whey  looks  blue,  the 
curd  is  fully  formed  and  the  whey  may  be  carefully 
separated.) 

1 1 .  What  is  the  effect  if  the  curd  is  stirred,  or  bro- 
ken too  soon? 

The  rennet  will  not  take  full  eff'ect.  It  will  cause 
slip  curd,  which  will  never  make  good  cheese.  The 
cheese  will  be  unsettled  and  ill  flavored.  The  whey 
will  be  rich,  and  the  cheese  poor. 

12.  What  is  the  effect  if  too  much  rennet  is  ptit  to 
the  milkf 

The  cheese  will  be  rank,  or  very  strong,  and  is 
liable  to  heave  and  spread. 

13.  What  is  the  effect  if  too  little  rennet  is  put  to 
the  milk? 

It  works  too  slow,  and  is  liable  to  become  sour  in 
warm  weather. 


14.  What  kind  of  salt  is  best  for  cheese? 
The  very  best  of  Blown  Liverpool  salt. 

Some  prefer  the  best  of  Rock  or  Turks  Island  salt, 
washed  and  ground. 

15.  Wliat  quantity  of  salt  should  be  put  to  the  curd 
which  will  make  a  cheese  loeighing  15  lbs.  from  the 
press? 

About  six  ounces.  (If  a  cheese  of  15  lbs.  is  salted 
when  turned  in  the  press,  and  afterward  put  in  a 
brine  15  hours,  I  oz.  of  salt  to  the  curd  will  be  suf- 
ficient.) 

16.  What  is  the  effect  if  too  much  salt  is  put  to  the 
curd? 

The  cheese  will  be  hard,  dry,  poor,  and  warty. 

17.  What  is  the  effect  if  too  little  salt  is  put  to  the 
curd,  or  it  is  not  well  cured  in  brine? 

The  cheese  will  taste  strong,  be  liable  to  heave, 
spread  and  will  not  cure  well. 

18.  What  is  the  effect  if  cheese  is  not  suffciently 
pressed? 

The  cheese  will  crack,  leak,  mould  and  rot. 

[Press  the  cheese  gently  at  first,  and  advance  gra- 
dually to  the  utmost  power  of  the  press.  If  cheese 
is  not  scalded  right,  and  well  mixed,  we  cannot  by 
pressing  make  it  firm.  If  cheese  is  pressed  too  much 
it  is  apt  to  be  hard  and  poor.] 

19.  Why  does  Jlmerican  cheese  dry  sooner  than 
English  when  it  is  cut  open? 

Whether  it  is  because  they  mix  a  little  saltpetre 
with  the  salt,  or  cure  them  in  brine,  without  putting 
much  salt  to  the  curd,  or  it  is  caused  by  adding  suet 
to  the  curd,  I  have  no  means  of  knowino-. 

20  Can  as  good  cheese  be  made  upon  a  farm  on 
the  seaboard  as  in  the  interior?  (See  N.  E.  Farmer, 
vol.  ix.  p.  326.) 

No  doubt,  if  the  manufacturer  has  as  much  expe- 
rience and  skill.  (Those  living  near  large  towns 
where  fresh  butter  bears  a  high  price,  are  strongly 
tempted  to  skim  the  milk,  before  it  is  made  into 
cheese.) 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  CHEESE  MAKING. 

It  is  recommended  to  have  the  milk  in  the  tub 
measured  with  a  guaging  rod,  the  salt  weighed,  the 
rennet  measured,  and  the  temperature  of  the  milk 
when  the  rennet  is  added,  determined  by  a  thermome- 
ter; if  there  was  less  guessing  about  making  cheese, 
there  would  be  less  poor  cheese  made. 

Skimmed  cheeses  do  not  require  so  much  scaldino- 
as  new  milk. 

It  curd  for  cheese  is  not  well  scalded  the  cheeses 
will  look  warty,  spread  and  leak;  scald  the  curd  rath- 
er more  than  is  generally  practised,  and  then  cool  it 
in  cold  water,  the  whey  will  work  out  more  readily. 
If  cheese  is  put  into  the  press  warm,  it  is  apt  to  puft' 
up,  and  be  strong. 

Sour  curd  will  not  make  good  cheese,  and  sour 
milk  should  be  given  to  the  swine,  cheese  made  of  it 
would  be  hard,  crack,  leak,  and  be  wrinkle  coated. 

Scalded  milk  makes  rich  cheese. 

The  practice  of  coloring  cheese  and  butter,  we 
think,  should  be  discouraged;  who  would  thank  a 
milk  man  to  color  his  milk? 

As  to  cheese  hoops  for  a  middling  size  cheese,  let 
the  height  be  about  two  thirds  of  the  diameter;  for 
small  cheese,  let  the  height  be  about  half  the  diame- 
ter. 

Be  careful  that  the  room,  where  rich  new  cheese  is 
kept  in  hot  weather,  be  not  too  warm. 

The  whey  may  be  let  off"  when  the  curd  is  suflS- 
ciently  formed  by  a  plug  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub; 
placing  something  over  the  hole  to  keep  the  curd 
from  stopping  it. 


Scientific  Societies. — It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  above  1500  learned  and  scientific  societies  in  the 
world;  above  one  half  of  which  are  occupied  in  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
CHAMPAIGN  CURRANT  WINE. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — Agreeably  to  request,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  hand  you  the  details  of  my  process 
for  making  currant  ivine. 

Ingredients  for  30  gallons  of  ivine. 

Three  bushels  or  150  pounds  of  currants. 

Seventy-five  pounds  of  white  Havanna  or  dry  Bra- 
zil sugar. 

Three  pints  of  while  French  brandy,  with  suffi- 
cient pure  solt  waler. 

Gather  the  fruit  in  dry  weather,  when  rather  under 
than  over  ripe — mash  them  to  break  every  berry,  but 
not  bruise  the  stems — add  a  portion  of  the  water,  and 
after  stirring  well,  turn  the  mass  on  to  a  strainer  over 
a  grain  riddle  or  cheese  basket,  rubbing  and  pressing 
gently  with  the  hands; — by  repeating  the  operation  a 
lew  times,  all  the  vinous  and  saccharine  matter  will 
be  extracted,  and  much  of  the  pulp  kept  back,  which 
occasions  not  only  too  great  a  degree  of  fermentation, 
but  diminishes  the  quantity  of  wine  by  the  lees  it 
forms— saving  much  trouble  in  comparison  to  the 
usual  practice  of  squeezing  and  wringing  through  a 
strainer,  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  willing  females  to 
whom  the  duty  is  commonly  assigned — which  not 
only  forces  through  nearly  all  the  pulp  and  many 
seeds,  but  extracts  a  crude  aeid  from  the  stems,  that 
is  any  thing  but  vinous.  The  sugar  should  be  put 
into  a  tub  or  other  open  vessel  with  the  brandy:  and 
the  liquor  strained  on  to  it.  When  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, strain  the  whole  through  a  fine  hair  cloth  or 
sieve  into  a  strong  sweet  cask  of  thirty-two  to  thirty- 
four  gallons,  and  fill  up  to  within  two  to  four  gallons, 
whicti  leaves  sufficient  room  for  the  fermentation  to 
proceed,  and  drive  in  the  bung  so  that  no  air  can  en- 
ter or  gas  escape. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  parts  of  the  process  should 
go  on  at  the  same  time,  and  be  finished  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch — observing  the  same  neatness  as  in  a 
well  managed  dairy.     The  sooner  the  wine  is  bottled 
after  it  is  perfectly  fine,  the  more  briskness  it  will 
exhibit.     The  maxim  "the  better  the  sugar,  the  bet- 
ter the  wine,"  I  have  found  by  experience  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  1  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  double  refined 
loaf  sugar,  said  to  be  an  indispensable  ingredient  for 
the   manufacture  of  Champaign   in  France,    would 
produce  a  wine  as   much  superior  as   to  compensate 
for  the  extra  expense.     I  believe   three  lbs.  of  sugar 
to  a  gallon  is  the  common  recipe — but  no  doubt  brown 
moist  sugar  is  in  general  use      I  consider  two  and  a 
half  lbs.  of  dry   white  amply  sufficient  (even   dis- 
pensing with   the  brandy)  for  such  fruit  as  I  have 
cultivated.     That  for  white  wine  or  Champaign,  not 
being  very  common,  a  description  may  not  be  amiss. 
It  is  called   the  Champaign   currant,  and   is  a  good 
bearer,  the  truit  rather  inclines  to  an  oval,  of  an  am- 
ber tint,  and  much  sweeter,  but  not  so  large  as  the 
white  Dutch.     To  its  possessing  a  more  vinous  sub- 
stance, particular  attention  to  observe  the  process  as 
above,  and  management  of  the  plants,  I  attribute  the 
superior  quality  of  the  liquor  to  any  factitious  wine  1 
ever  lasted.    When  preparing  my  vineyard  at  Brigh- 
ton some  twenty  years  since,  I  was  careful  to  rub  oflT 
all   the  buds  of  the  cuttings  that   were  put  under 
ground, and  six  or  eight  inches  above,  which  effi»c- 
tually  prevents  suckers,  and  aff'ords  a  free  circulation 
of  air  around   the  bottom.     Three  buds   only   were 
permitted    to   shoot,   which   the    next  season    were 
shortened  to  four,  and  afterwards  pruned  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  tree  shaped  like  a  wine  glass.     They  were 
planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and   five   feet  from 
plant  to  plant,  in  quincunx  order,  that  is,  they  stand 
opposite  only  in  every  other  row,  which  give  to  each 
tree  an  atmosphere  of  about  six  feet, — when  the  fruit 
was  filling  the  young  shoots  were  topped  four  or  six 
buds.     By  such  management  nearly  all  the  force  of 
vegetation  is  directed  to  the  fruit — enriching  and  in- 
creasing the  size  so  much,  that  I  was  often  applied  to 
by  market  gardeners  for  cuttings  of  my  red  currants. 
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as  a  new  and  superior  variety;  and  il  was  with  dif- 
ficulty 1  could  convince  them  they  were  the  saine 
kind  they  cultivated.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
plants  treated  in  this  manner  will  not  last  more  than 
20  years  generally— though  if  permitted  to  send  up 
suckers  every  year  they  may  continue  a  century,  but 
the  superiority'of  the  fruit  will  amply  pay  for  the  re- 
newal. ,      ■       rr       . 

The  white  currant  wine,  for  which  the  1  rustces 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  awarded 
me  the  first  premium  a  few  years  ago,  had  remained 
in  the  cask  1  believe  two  years;  showed  no  briskness, 
but  was  highly  vinous  and  full  sweet.  The  white 
wine  I  have  made  to  imitate  Champaign,  has  been 
drunk  by  competent  judges  for  very  good  imported 
from  France.  I  have  made  a  very  palatable  dinner 
wine  from  the  Champaign  currant,  that  has  been 
taken  fur  Sauterne,  a  favorite  French  wine,— and 
from  the  red  currant,  wine,  equal  to  that  of  late  years 
introduced  as  Frciich  Madeira,  such  as  we  often  find 
in  hotels  and  steamboats  with  the  term  French  sunk, 
and  the  Madeira  price  raised.  In  producing  such 
wine,  it  is  necessary  to  give  air  for  a  short  time  to  in- 
crease the  fermentation  and  deprive  it  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  sweetness.  When  closing  a  communica- 
tion much  longer  than  you  may  perhaps  wish,  I  must 
remark  that  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  manu- 
facture of  wine  upon  a  large  scale,  either  from  the 
grape  or  any  other  fruit,  unles-s  the  operation  is  pro- 
moted with  a  deep  cellar  or  vault  where  an  equal  and 
cool  temperature  can  be  preserved.  With  particular 
esteem,  1  remain  very  cordially  yours, 

Samuel  W.  Pomerot. 
Boi(cn,  4tliJuly,  1S31. 

CIDER. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder,  why,  with  the  exception 
of  some  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  Duchess  and 
Orano-e  counties  in  New  York,  no  part  of  the  northern 
and  middle  states  should  have  the  reputation  of  mak- 
intr  good  cider.  By  good  cider  we  mean  that  which 
wUl  not  become  so  sour  as  to  be  unfit   to  drink  in  two 


when  feeding  in  pastures  newly  stocked  down  with 
timothy  grass.  If  a  horse,  which  is  troubled  with 
this  complaint,  is  turned  into  such  pasturage,  the 
complaint  is  soon  stopped.  The  salivation  is  undoubt- 
edly produced  by  eating  while  clover  when  it  is  very 
full  of  juice;  and  changing  the  food  is  the  proper  pre- 
ventive. A  baiting  of  hay  or  oats  in  common  cases 
will  answer,  or  in  extreme  ones  change  the  pasture  as 
mentioned  before,  and  il  will  soon  cease. 

[It  is  said  that  a  baiting  of  parsely  is  a  certain 
remedy,  and  that  if  this  plant  is  cultivated  along  the 
fences  the  animals  will  of  themselves  take  a  suflicient 
quantity  to  act  as  a  preventive— all  grazing  animals 
being  very  fond  of  \\..—Ed.  Amer.  Farmer.] 


HOW  TO  PICKLE  WALNUTS. 

Scald  slightly,  and  rub  oflf  the  first  skin  of  a  hun- 
dred large  walnuts,  before  they  have  a  hard  shell: 
this  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  trying  them  with  a 
pin.  Put  them  in  a  strung  cold  brine,  put  new  brine 
the  third  and  sixth  days,  and  take  them  out  and  dry 
them  on  the  ninth.  Take  an  ounce  each  of  long 
pepper,  black  pepper,  ginger,  and  allspice;  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  some  blades  of  mace,  and  a 
table  spoonful  of  mustard  seeds:  bruise  the  whole 
together,  put  into  ajar  a  layer  of  walnuts,  strew 
them  well  over  with  the  mixture,  and  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  till  all  are  covered.  Then  boil  three 
quarts  of  white  wine  vinegar,  with  sliced  horse-radish 
and  ginger,  pour  it  hot  over  the  walnuts,  and  cover 
close?  Repeat  the  boiling  of  the  vinegar  and  pour  it 
hot  over,  three  or  four  days,  always  keeping  the 
pickle  closely  covered;  add  at  the  last  boiling  a  few 
cloves  of  garlic,  or  shallots.  In  five  months  they 
will  be  fit  fur  use. 
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made.     New  England 
which   produces  every 
variety  of  apples  in   the  greatest  abundance,  and    yet 
we  suspect  that  it  will  be  found  that  very  little  cider, 
comparatively,  finds  its  way  from   thence,  either  to 
the   cily  of  New  York,  or  other  places  still  farther 
south.     At  any  rate,  we  hear  of  none  from  that  quar- 
ter which   is    held   in  repute,  like   that   from   New 
Jersey.     The  public  tables  in  New  York  are  not  sup- 
plied with  good  cider,  except  at  a  charge  of  25  to  50 
conls  a  bottle.     As  cider  forms  a  very  considerable 
article  of  export  from  our  country,  we   take  this  op- 
portunity to  suggest,  that  establishments  in  the  interior 
niio-ht,  we  doubt  not,  be  made  profitable  by  sending 
cid'er  to  the  city,  either  bottled,  or  fit  to  be  bottled,  as 
an  article  of  mercliandize.— JV.  V.  Statesman. 

[There  is  no  better  cider  produced  in  any  part  of 
the  world  than  in  Baltimore.  A  hogshead  of  Baltimore 
cider  was  sent  to  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Harvard 
University,  by  a  friend  in  Ballimore  a  year  or  two 
ao-o,  and  was  pronounced  Tery  superior  by  all  who 
drank  of  it.  It  is  far  above  what  is  called  Newark 
cider.— £(i.  Amer.  Farmer] 

HORSES  SLOBBERING. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  weather  is 
warm,  and  ihe  earth  moist,  horses  feeding  in  pastures 
are  often  salivated  to  that  extent  that  it  renders  it 
very  disagreeable  being  near  them,  and  instead  of 
eaii.ing  flesh  they  lose  it  very  fast.— The  cause  of 
this  salivation  has  been  asciibcd  to  their  eating  a  [ilant 
which  grows  in  mtiist  ground,  called  lubelui.  We 
conclude  this  is  not  the  cause  of  this  complaint,  as  we 
do  nut  know  of  any  animals  but  qmieks  why  are  fond 
of  it.  If  this  was  the  true  cause  of  it,  why  do  not 
htr-es  slobber  in  dry  cool  weather,  when  the  grasses 
are  not  growing  as  rapidly ,  or  even  in  damp  weather. 


WATCHING  THE  SWARMING  OF  BEES. 

The  hive  is  placed  upon  a  weighing  beam,  about 
three  feet  eight  inches  lung,  with  a  board  on  the  other 
end,  on  which  are  put  stones,  of  the  weight  of  the 
hive. 

When  the  bees  begin  to  cast,  (an  ordinary  top 
swarm  is  between  4  lbs.  and  5  lbs.  weight,)  and  when 
the  first  pound's  weight  of  bees  have  left  the  hive, 
the  beam  will  turn  back  a  little,  the  same  way  as  a 
merchant's  scale  does  on  the  counter:  but  before  the 
scale  rests  it  forces  out  a  trigger  like  the  pin  of  a 
mole  trap,  which  lets  ofl'  a  small  iron  wire  to  a  bell 
in  the  house,  that  gives  suflicient  warning  to  the  bee- 
mother,  to  Ko  and  lake  care  of  the  swarm.  The 
above  method  has  been  practised  several  years  by  Mr. 
Duncan,  gardener  near  Ayr. — Glasgow  Clironicle. 

ZW£XSCI3XiXiiV^SOVS. 


POWER  OF  STEAM. 

The  annexed  extracts  are  taken  from  a  discourse 
by  Judge  STORy,  upon  the  progress  of  improvements 
effected  by  steam.  The  nairative  of  Fulton  which 
he  introduces,  describes  the  eminent  man's  feelings 
on  the  first  successful  trial  of  his  experiment. 

It  was  in  reference  to  the  astonishing  impulse  thus 
given  to  mechanical  pursuits,  that  Dr.  Darwin,  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  broke  out  in  strains  equally  re- 
markable for  their  poetical  enthusiasm,  and  prophetic 
truth,  and  predicted  the  future  triumph  of  the  steam 
engine. 

"Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquercd  steam,  afar 
Dr^ig  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car; 
Or  on  wide,  waving  wings  exp;>iided  bear 
The  Hying  chariot  Ihiough  the  fields  of  air: — 
Fair  crew  triumphant.  Railing  from  above, 
Sliall  wave  llicii  fluttering  kerchiefs  as  they  move, 
Or  warrior  hands  alurni  llic  gaping  crowd. 
And  armies  slirinli  beneath  the  shadowy  cloud." 
What  would   he  have  said,  if  he  had  but  lived  to 
witness  the   immortal   invention   of  Fulton,   which 


seems  almost  to  move  in  the  air,  and  to  fly  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind? — And  yet  how  slowly  did  this 
enterprize  obtain  the  public  favor.  I  myself  have 
heard  the  illustrious  inventor  relate,  in  an  animated 
and  affecting  manner,  the  history  of  his  labours  and 
disccuragements.  When,  said  he,  I  was  building  my 
first  steamboat  at  New  York,  the  project  was  viewed 
by  the  public  either  with  indifterence,  or  with  con- 
tempt, as  a  visionary  scheme.  My  friends,  indeed, 
were  civil,  but  they  were  shy.  They  listened  with 
patience  to  my  explanations,  but  with  a  settled  cast 
of  incredulity  on  their  countenances.  I  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  lamentation  of  the  poet, 

"Truths  would  you  leach  to  save  a  sinking  land, 
All  shun,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand." 

As  I   had  occasion   to   pass  daily  to  and  from  the 
building  yard,  while  my  boat  was  in  progress,  I  have 
often  loitered,  unknown,  near  the  idle  groups  of  stran- 
gers, gathering  in  little  circles,  and  heard  various  in- 
quiries as  to  the  object   of  this  new  vehicle.     The 
language   was  uniformly  that  of  scorn,  or  sneer,  or 
ridicule.     The  loud  laugh  often  rose  at  my  expense; 
the  dry  jest,  the  wise  calculation  of  losses  and  expen- 
ditures; the  dull  but  endless  reputation  of  the  Fulton 
Folly.     Never  did   a  single  encouraging  remark,  a 
bright  hope,  or  a  warm  wish,  cross  my  path.     Silence 
itself  was  but  politeness,  veiling  its  doubts,  or  hiding 
its  reproaches.     At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the 
experiment  was  to  be  put  into  operation.  I  invited  many 
friends  to  go  on  board  to   witness  the  first  successful 
trip.     Many  of  them  did  me  the  favor  to  attend,  as  a 
matter  of  personal  respect;  but  it  was  manifest,  that 
they  did  it  with  reluctance,  fearing  to  be  the  partners 
of  my  mortification,  and  not  of  my  triumph.     I  was 
well  aware,  that  in  any  case  there  were  many  rea- 
sons to  doubt  of  my  success.     The  machinery  was 
new  and  ill-made;  many  parts  of  it  were  constructed 
by  mechanics  unaccustomed  to  such   work;  and  un- 
expected difficulties  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
present  themselves  from  other  causes.     The  moment 
arrived,  in  which  the  word  was  tube  given  for  the 
vessel  to  move.     My  friends  were  in  groups  on  the 
deck.     There  was  anxiety  mixed   with   fear  among 
them.     They  were  silent,  sad,  and   weary.     I   read 
in  their  looks  nothing   but  disaster,  and   almost  re- 
pented  of  my   efforts.     The  signal   was  given,  and 
the  boat  moved  on  a  short  distance,  and  then  stopped, 
and  became  immoveable.     To  the  silence  of  the  pre- 
ceding moment  now  succeeded   murmurs  of  discon- 
tent, and    agitations,  and    whispers   and   shrugs      I 
could  hear  distinctly  repeated,  "I  told  you  it  would 
be  so,  it  is  a  foolish  scheme,  I  wish  we  were  all  out 
of  it."     I  elevated  myself  upon  a  platform,  and  ad- 
dressed the  assembly.     I  stated,  that  I   knew    not 
what   was  the  mailer;  but  if  they  would  be  quiet, 
and  indulge  me  for  a  half  hour,  I   would  either  go 
on,  or  abandon  the  voyage  for  that  time.     This  short 
respite  was  conceded  without  objection.     I  went  be- 
low, examined    the  machinery,  and  discovered  that 
the  cause  was  a  slight  maladjustment  of  some  of  the 
work.     In  a  short  period  it  was  obviated.     The  boat 
was  again  put  in  motion.     She  continued  to  move  on. 
.\11  were  slill  incredulous.     None  seemed  willing  to 
trust  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses.     'We  left  the 
fair  cily  of  New  York;  we  passed   through  the  ro- 
mantic and   ever  varying  scenery  of  the   highlands; 
we  descried   the  cluslering  houses  of  Albany;    we 
reached   its  shores;  and  then,  even   then,  when  all 
seemed  achieved,  I  was  the  victim  of  disappointment. 
Imagination   superseded    the  influence  of   fact.      It 
was  then  doubted,  if  it  could  be  done  again;  or  if 
done,  it  was  doubted  if  it  could  be  made  of  any  great 
value. 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  first  experiment,  as  it 
fell  not  in  the  very  language  which  I  have  used,  but 
in  its  substance,  from  the  lips  of  the  inventor.  Ho 
did  not  live  indeed  to  enjoy  the  full  glory  of  his  inven- 
tion. It  is  mournful  to  say  that  attempts  were  made 
to  rob  him  in  the  first  place  of  the  merits  of  his  in- 
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vention,  and  nest  of  its  fruils,  lie  fell  a  victim  to 
his  efforts  to  sustain  both.  When  already  his  inven- 
tion had  covered  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  he  seem- 
ed little  satisfied  wiih  the  results,  and  looked  forward 
to  far  more  extensive  operations.  My  ultimate  triumph, 
he  used  to  saj',  my  ultimate  triumph  will  be  on  the 
Mississippi.  I  know,  indeed,  that  even  now  it  is 
deemed  impossible  by  many,  that  the  difficulties  of 
its  navigation  can  be  overcome.  13ut  I  am  confident 
of  success.  1  may  not  live  to  see  il;  but  the  Missis- 
sippi will  yet  be  covered  by  steamboats;  and  thus  an 
entire  chatige  be  wrought  in  the  course  of  the  internal 
navigation  and  commerce  of  our  country. 

And  it  has  been  wrought.  And  the  steamboat, 
looking  to  its  etfecis  upon  commerce  and  navigation,  to 
the  combined  intluences  of  faciliiies  of  travelling  and 
facilities  of  trade,  of  rapid  circulation  of  news,  and 
still  more  rapid  circulation  of  pleasures  and  products, 
seems  destined  to  be  numbered  among  the  noblest 
benefactions  to  the  human  race. 

I  have  passed  aside  from  my  principal  purpose  to 
give  in  this  history  of  the  steamboat,  a  slight  illustra 
tion  of  the  slow  progress  of  inventions.  It  may  not 
be  unacceptable,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man, 
who  united  in  himself  a  great  lore  of  science  with  an 
unextinguishable  desire  to  render  it  subservient  to  the 
practical  business  of  life. 

How  abundantly  has  the  prophetic  vision  of  Ful- 
ton been  realized,  that  "his  triumph  was  to  be  on  the 
Mississippi!"  how  grievous  to  think  that,  while  its 
waters  are  covered  with  steamboats  which  his  genius 
set  in  motion,  his  family  has  not,  in  these  LTnited 
States,  a  home  they  can  call  their  own." 

The  subjoined  remarks,  on  the  same  subject,  were 
made  by  Daniel  Webster:  — 

"In  comparison  wiih  the  past,  what  centuries  of 
improvement  has  this  single  agent  comprised,  in  the 
short  compass  of  fifty  years!  Every  where  practica- 
ble, every  where  efficient,  it  has  an  arm  a  thousand 
times  stronger  than  that  of  Hercules,  and  to  which 
human  ingenuity  is  capable  of  fitting  a  thousand 
times  as  many  hands  as  belonged  to  Briareus.  Steam 
is  found,  in  triumphant  operation,  on  the  seas,  and 
under  the  influence  of  its  strong  propulsion,  the  o-al- 
lant  ship  ° 

"Against  the  wind,  against  the  tide, 

Still  steadies,  with  upiight  keel!" 
It  is  on  the  river,  and  the  boatmen  may  repose  on  his 
oars;  it  is  in  highways,  and  begins  to  e.xert  itself 
along  the  courses  of  land  conveyance;  it  is  at  the 
bottom  of  mines,  a  thousand  feet  below  the  earth's 
surface;  it  is  in  the  mill,  and  in  the  workshops  of 
traders.  It  rows,  it  puin|)S,  it  excavates,  it  carries, 
it  draws,  it  lifts,  it  hammers,  it  spins,  it  weaves  it 
prints.  It  seems  to  say  to  men,  at  least  to  the  class 
of  artizans,  "leave  off  your  manual  labor,  give  over 
your  bodily  toil;  bestow  but  your  skill  and   reason  to 

the  directing  of  my  power,  and  I  will  bear  the  toil, 

with  no  muscle  to  grow  weary,  no  nerve   to  relax, 
no  breast  to  feel  faininess." 


Lancaster  Cou.ntv,  Pa. — According  to  a  state- 
ment recently  published,  this  flourishing  and  wealthy 
county  contains  at  this  time,  seven  furnaces,  four- 
teen forges,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  distille- 
ries, forty-five  lanyards,  twenty-two  fullino-  niill^, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  grist  mills,  eighty-seven 
saw  mills,  nine  breweries,  eight  hemp  mills.'five  oil 
mills,  five  clover  mills,  three  factories,  three  potte- 
ries, six  carding  machines,  three  paper  mills,  two 
snuff  mills,  seven  tilt  hammers,  and  six  rolhng  mills. 

It  is  with  regret  we  learn  that  the  late  freshet  in 
our  river  has  done  serious  injury  to  the  growino- crops 
mills,  dams,  bridges,  &c.  in  Frankstown  settlement' 
Whole  fields  of  fine  wheat,  and  meadows,  have  been 
entirely  destroyed.  -The  horse  bridge,  at  Alexandria 
which  resisted  the  ice  flood  of  last  sprino-,  was  entire- 
ly carried  uS.— Huntingdon,  Pa.  Gazette. 


Tim  ^s^'Mimi 


lis 


Baltimore,  Friday,  July  29,  18J1. 


New  Beans. — Among  the  new  vegetables  now 
under  cultivation  in  the  garden  of  the  editor  of  th« 
American  Farmer,  there  are  two  varieties  of  beans 
well  worthy  of  being  introduced  into  every  kitchen 
garden, — One  variety,  which  we  at  present  call  the 
Vellott  Jlsparagus  Bean,  has  a  large  flpshy  pod  from 
C  to  9  inches  in  length,  very  tender  and  rich.  Il  is 
a  pole  bean,  excellent  bearer,  and  nearly  as  early  as 
the  common  bush  bean.  The  other  is  the  London 
Horticultural  Bean — resembling  very  closely  in  flavor 
the  pole  cranberry  bean,  but  a  much  better  bearer  in 
this  climate,  and  as  early  as  the  yellutt  bean.  These 
two  varieties  are  decidedly  superior  to  any  we  have 
heretofore  cultivated,  both  fur  productiveness  and  qua 
lily.  They  are  both  much  the  best  when  the  pods 
and  beans  are  full  grown,  especially  the  Yellott, 
which  we  prefer  when  the  pods  begin  to  assume  a 
yellow  tinge. 

There  is  an  objection  generally  urged  against  pole 
beans,  on  account  of  the  trouble  of  providing  poles; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  a  dozen  hills^of  pole 
beans  will  produce  more  than  four  dozen  hills  of 
dwarf  or  bush  beans,  and  that  one  sett  of  poles  will 
last  several  years  if  laken  care  of,  we  think  this  ob- 
jection will  be  found  to  be  groundless.  Pole  beans 
are  decidedly  preferable  to  bush  beans  when  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  ground. 


Orchard  Grass,  &c. — The  season  for  seeding 
orchard  grass,  tall  meadow  oat  grass,  Si.c.  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  we  have  thought  that  the  following 
hints  might  be  acceptable  to  those  intending  to  culti- 
vate these  grasses.  Many  persons  have  failed  in  pro- 
ducing orchard  grass  after  much  (rouble  in  obtaining 
seed  and  preparing  their  ground,  and  generally  the 
fault  is  attributed  to  the  seed.  This  may  sometimes 
be  just;  but  we  apprehend  the  cause  of  failure  may 
as  often  be  attributed  to  the  manner  of  putting  the 
seed  in  the  ground  as  to  the  seed,  ft  is  a  very  liirht 
chaffy  seed,  or  rather  an  extremely  minute  seed,  cbjse- 
!y  surrounded  by  a  large  chaffy  husk;  and  therefore, 
if  buried  too  deep,  liable  to  rot  in  the  ground;  or,  if 
two  shallow,  to  remain  dry  on  the  surface.  In  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair  on  this  subject,  he 
suggested  that  it  would  be  well,  in  sowing  orchard 
grass,  to  adopt  the  English  practice  in  preparing  the 
seed,  w^hich  is  to  spread  out  the  seed  four  or^  five 
inches  deep  on  a  floor,  and  sprinkle  it  with  water, 
stirring  itjOccasionally  for  24  hours,  so  as  to  dampen  it 
thoroughly  bef.ire  sowing  it.  This  makes  the  seed 
heavier,  and  it  consequently  falls  into  the  crevices  of 
ihe  earth  better,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  be  blown  about 
by  wind  before  it  is  covered  by  the  harrow.  It  also 
vegetates  sooner  and  belter.  We  also  think  that  the 
common  harrow  is  too  coarse  an  implement  for  any 
grass  seed;  it  is  apt  to  bury  much  of  it  entirely  too 
deep,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  some  on  the  sur- 
face not  covered  at  all.  We  have  seen  at  the  north 
a  saplin  thickly  set  with  small  branches  and  twio-s 
used  inslea<l  of  a  harrow;  but  think  that  a  harrow 
with  double  the  usual  number  of  teelh,  but  these  of 
only  half  the^common  size,  would  be  much  the  best 
implement.  This  would  require  the  ground  to  be 
well  prepared  of  course,  but  that  ought  to  be  done 
under  all  circumstances.  The  tall  me°adow  oat  grass 
is  gaining  rapidly  in  public  favor,  and  will  doubtless 
be  generally  adopted.  It  is  peculiar  for  its  very  early 
and  very  late  and  abundant  supply  of  pasture,  and  is 
considered  the  best  grass  to  sow  with  lucern,  12  to  16 
pounds  of  the  latter  lo  a  bushel  of  the  former  being 
the  usual  quantity  to  an  acre. 


§^  The  attention  of  persons  wishing  to  purchase 
an  excellent  farm,  is  directed  to  the  advertisement  of 
Mrs.  Griffith,  offering  "  Cliarlies  Hope''  fur  sale.     To 


a  young  beginner  in  agricultural  life,  this  farm  offers 
an  opportunity  very  seldom  to  be  met  with,  as  it  has 
been  conducted  upon  the  most  approved  principles  by 
its  scientific  and  accomplished  proprietor,  without  the 
most  distant  view  of  ever  quilting  it;  and  consequent- 
ly vast  expendilures  have  been  made  npcjn  lis  im- 
provement. The  horticultural  department  of  Charlies 
Hope  is  probably  surpassed  by  few  if  any  private 
farms  in  this  country,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
items:  There  are  upwards  of  200  bearing  trees  of 
the  seckel  pear,  besides  400  to  500  of  other  valuable 
varieties;  large  orchards  of  peaches,  cherries, apricots, 
nectarines,  plums,  &c.  In  the  ornamental  shrubbery 
there  are  upwards  of  I.'iOO  bushes  of  one  kind  of  roses, 
such  as  the  ottar  of  roses  is  made  of  being  month- 
ly. The  dwelling  is  of  the  modern  style,  and  suffi- 
ciently commodious,  with  every  description  of  neces- 
sary out  houses.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  for  the 
purchaser  to  do  but  to  go  to  work.  We  really  think 
this  an  opporlunily  lor  persons  wishing  to  purchase 
Worthy  of  attention. 


We  saw  yesterday,  a  man  leading  up  Walnut 
street,  a  bull  of  the  short  horned  breed,  of  most  ad- 
mirable dimensions,  and  beautiful  symmetry.  We 
understood  that  it  was  one  purchased  by  Mr.  Powel, 
and  brought  home  in  the  Monongahela.— JJ.  S.  Gat. 

Reading,  Pertn.  July  16. 
Our  Harvest. — Notwithstanding  the  fears  enter- 
tained by  our  farmers  for  the  preservation  of  the  crops, 
in  consequence  of  continuous  and  almost  unprecedent- 
ed rains,  we  are  happy  to  state,  upon  authority  deriv- 
ed from  almost  every  section  of  the  county,  that  very 
little  grain  has  been  injured;  and  that  although  the 
harvest  has  not  been  quite  as  prolific  as  was  anticipat- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  there  is  no  serious 
cause  of  complaint. 


Price  of  N.  Carolina  Tobacco  in  Richmond. 

The  following  communication  appears  in  the  last 
N-  C.  Oxford  Examiner.  A  purchaser  of  this  des- 
cription will  be  the  means  of  raising  the  character  of 
our  market,  and  inviting  more  of'the  N.  Carolina 
tobacco  to  Richmond. — Richmond  Compiler. 

If  you  think  it  would  be  any  encouragement  to 
tobacco  growers,  you  may  state  in  your  paper,  the  sale 
of  a  hhd.  of  tobacco,  made  in  tliis  county  by  Allen 
Willams.  which  was  sold  in  Richmond,  Va.  the  28rd 
ult.  for  fi21  75  per.  100  lbs.  The  tobacco  was  very 
fine,  and  sold  privately  loa  manufacturer, — i(  weighed 
1473  and  brought  $320  37.  I  think  Granville  cannot 
be  beaten  by  the  Slate. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

LiVF.RPoor,  CoT-iON  Market,  J/o^(/«j/,Jime 6,  1831, 
The  demands  for  cotton  throughout  the  week  was 
steady,  and  prices  have  been  fully  supported.  The 
transactions  comprise  120  Sea  Islands  at  lid  to  174d, 
with  CO  Strained  at  6d  to  lOd;  3,460  Bowed,  5  l-8d 
to  6id;  2,^:20  Orleans,  5d  to  7id,  with  20  at  8d; 
2,220  Alabama  and  Mobile.  5d  to  6id,  with  other 
descriptions,  making  together  12,000  bags,  of  which 
400  Brazil,  350  East  India,  and  400  American  are 
for  shipment.  The  market  has  been  very  firm  to- 
day, and  upwards  of  4,000  bags  sold;  on  Saturday 
the  sales  were  about  2,000. 

Liverpool  Corn  Exchange,  June  7. 
The  imports  up  to  Saturday,  were  to  a  very  limit- 
ed amount;  a  number  of  cargoes  of  foreign  and  Irish 
wheat,  previously  detainpd  by  adverse  winds,  have 
since  arrived,  which  makes  the  supply  of  the  week 
tolerably  extensive.  Last  Tuesday's  pricesfor  wheat 
have  been  very  fully  sustained  throughout  the  week, 
and  a  small  improvement  realized  on  flour,  with  con- 
siderable firmness  on  the  part  of  holders;  but  the 
sales  have  not  been  extensive  in  either  article.  A 
few  parcels  of  American  red  wheal  have  been  taken 
on  speculation  at  9s  6d  to  9s  8d,  and  our  millers  pur- 
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chase  with  more  confidence  of  the  better  qualities  of 
Irish  about  8s  9d  a  9s.  Tliere  is  now  little  flour  of- 
fering under  34=;,  and  the  choicest  brands  have 
brought  in  retail  38s  per  barrel.  The  continued  dry 
weather  has  caused  more  business  in  spring-  corn. 
Oats  further  improved  in  value.  Barley  has  been  in 
request  at  3s  lOd  to  43  4d;  and  some  quantity  of  (fo- 
reign and  fresh)  at  the  latter  price.  Indian  corn  has 
also  met  a  speculative  demand  at  about  34s,  at  which 
some  large  parcels  have  been  sold;  there  are  now 
few  sellers  under  36s  to  383  per  480  lbs.  Some 
quantity  of  this  article,  together  with  several  hun- 
dred loads  of  oatmeal,  have  been  purchased  for  ship- 
ment to  Ireland,  the  latter  at  an  advance  of  Is  to  Is 
6d  per  load.  The  duty  on  foreign  wheat  remains 
the  same  as  before,  but  a  considerable  increase  must 
take  place  next  Tuesday;  the  only  variation  the  last 
week  is  an  increase  on  peas  Is  6d  per  quarter. 

Rather  higjier  prices  were  demanded  this  morn- 
ing for  both  wheat  and  flour,  and  for  superior  quali- 
ties of  the  former  article  Id  to  2d  advance  was  in 
some  instances  realized;  the  business  of  the  day,  was, 
however,  light. 

Lo.NnoN  Con>'  Excn.4NGE,  June  6. 

The  English  supplies  of  grain  last  week  were 
small,  of  foreign  wheat  there  was  a  fair  quantity, 
and  a  few  vessels  of  foreign  oats.  Tliis  morning  the 
fresh  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  corn  are  small,  fine 
samples  of  wheat  readily  obtained  last  w.eek's  prices; 
all  other  descriptions  experienced  a  dull  sale 
throughout  the  market.  Tliere  is  rather  more  de- 
mand for  flour  than  of  late,  and  ship  samples  are  a 
little  dearer. 

Liverpool,  June  8. 

Our  corn  market  yesterday,  was  not  brisk,  but 
prices  of  both  wheat  and  flour  were  fully  maintain- 
ed; we  presume  our  quotations  of  the  1st  inst.  name- 
ly 33s  6d  a  363  6d  per  barrel  for  flour;  and  Indian 
corn,  34s  a  36s  per  4S0  lbs.  No  change  in  the  duty 
since  our  last. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  Fork,  July  23. 
Beeswax,  yellow    I9a20.  Cotton,  New  Orleans  .10 
a  .12;    Upland,  .84  a  .10^;    .Alabama,  .8  a  1 1^.  Co'(oji 
Bagging,  Hemp,  yd.  15  a  20;  Flax  IS  a  14^;  finx,  Ame- 
rican,7  a  8. Flaxseed. 1  hush,  clean  . a. 

flour,   N.    York,    bhl-J.^Sa    6.00;    Canal,  5.00  a  5.50; 

Bait.  Hwd.st.  5.25  a  5.3T;  Rh'd.  city  mills a 

country,  4.T5a5.00;  .Mexand'a.  4.T6  a  5.12;  Freder- 
icksburg 4.62  a ;    Petersg.  4.62  a  4.15;  Rye  Flour, 

.S.50  a  3.62;  Indian  Meal .  per  bbl.  3.31  a  3.60;  per  hhd. 
n.OO  a  n.25;  Ginin,  Wheat,  North,  1.00  a  1.06;  Vir. 
1.00  a  1.03;  Rye,  Ncrtli,  12  a  TS;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  65  a 
63;  Barley  — a—;  Oals,  South  and  North,  .32  a  .36; 
Peas,  white,  dry,  '  bu.  5.  Beans.  "  bu.  1. 00  a  SCO.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.50  a  9  00;  prime  5.60  a  5.75; 
cargo  4.625  a  5.00;  Lard.S^a.ll;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 
14.00  a  14.75;  prime  10.00  a  1 1.25. 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS, 

For  sale  at  tins  Office. 
THE  AMERICAN  ORCHAKDIST;  or  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Apple  and 
other  Fruit  Trees,  with  observations  on  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  liable,  and  their  remedies.  To  which 
is  added  the  most  approved  method  of  Manufacturmg 
and  Preserving  Cider.  Compiled  from  the  latest  and 
most  approved  authorilicn,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 
American  Farmers.  By  J.\mes  THAtiiER,  M.  U.  Fel- 
low of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts,  and  Sciences, 
and  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  &.c.  &c. — 
Price  $1.50. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  BEES;  and  the  establishment  of  apiarlRs, 
with  the  best  method  of  destroying  and  preventing  the 
depredations  of  the  Bee  Moth.  By  James  TiiAciiEn, 
M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  kc.  &c.— Price  75  Cents. 

OUR  NEIGHBOURHOOD,  or  Letters  on  Horticul- 
ture and  Natural  Phenomena:  interspersed  with  opi- 
nions on  Domestic  and  Moral  Economy.— New  York, 
1831.— Price  $1.00 


FOR  SALE 

The  FARM  called  CHARLIESHOPE, situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Raritan,  two  miles  from  New  Brunswick, 
on  the  Easton  Turnpike. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  of  land, 
well  watered,  having  a  fine  spring  in  the  rear  of  the 
farm,  besides  two  wells,  two  large  cisterns,  and  a  bored 
well,  called  an  overflowing  well,  which  communicates 
with  the  house  by  tubes. 

There  are  several  thousand  grafted  Fruit  Trees,  an 
acre  of  Strawberries  of  the  rarest  kinds,  several  hun- 
dred Gooseberry  and  Currant  Bushes,  a  Grape  Walk 
eight  hundred  Icet  in  length,  with  a  trellis  on  each 
side,  covered  with  imported  Grapes,  besides  two  small 
Vineyards. 

There  is  an  extensive  Asparagus  Bed,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  rare  and  beautiful  Shrubbery  and  Bulbous 
Roots,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  feet  of  Bos  Edg- 
ing. 

There  are  a  number  of  out  houses,  besides  an  Ice 
House,  a  Bee  House,  and  a  Green  House.  Also,  a 
young  Nursery  of  grafted  Fruit  Trees,  to  be  sold  either 
separately  or  with  the  Farm. 

The  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  is  to  run  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  farm. 

Applicants  must  direct  their  letters — post  paid — to 
Mrs.  GriflFith.  Charlieshope,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey. 


COCOONS  WANTED. 

The  subscriber  is  authorised  to  purchase  good  co- 
coons, for  a  gentleman  who  is  about  commencing  a 
silk  filature,  and  will  give  from  30  to  50  cents  a  pound 
for  them  according  to  quality.  Double  and  imperfect 
cocoons  should  be  picked  oul,  as  they  will  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  parcel  materially.  The  cocoons 
should  also  be  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes  or  other- 
wise carefully  secured  from  pressure,  for  if  they  are 
jammed  will  be  unfit  for  use.  Persons  in  Virginia  hav- 
ing cocoons  for  sale  will  find  a  market  for  them  at  the 
factory  at  Occaquaii  Mills,  Prince  William  county,  Va. 
GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 


J.  S.  EASTMAN, 
JVo.  36,  IVest  Pratt  Street, 

OFFERS,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Hay  and  Manure 
FORKS,  and  Scythe  SNEADS.— Also  for  sale.  Grain 
CRADLES,  and  Cradle  SCYTHES,  Grass  SCYTHE, 
English  and  American,  with  and  without  Sneads, 
Wheat  FANS.  Scythe  STONES,  &c.  &c.  Together 
with  his  usual  assortment  of  PLOUGHS,  and  other 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  Garden  Seeds,  &c. 

Afresh  supply  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  just  received 
from  the  Messrs.  Landreth's. 

June  3. 

WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  REED, 
Commission   Merchant,  JVo.   195  Baltimore    street, 

Devotes  particular  attention  to  (he  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  wool,  (if  offered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyraan  &  Co.  Baltimore. 

FRESH  TURNIP  SEED. 

450  lbs.  of  white  flat  TURNIP  SEED  of  the  present 
year's  growth,  raise  d  by  the  subscribers,  and  warrant- 
ed first  quality,  also  for  sale  Swedish  or  Ruta  Baga 
seed,  and  will  he  received  in  a  few  days  some  genuine 
Yellow  Bullock  Turnip  seed. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

July  22.  Near  Pratt  Street  Wharf 

CASH  FOR  WOOL. 

The  subscriber  is  in  this  market  as  a  purchaser  of 
wool  for  eastern  manufacturers,  and  will  pay  cash 
and  fair  market  prices  for  every  description  of  Ame- 
rican wool.  RICHD  MESSITER, 

No.  5  Light  street  wharf,  up  stairs. 

JWoi)  20.  2  m. 


Bi\.I.TISZOaZ!   PRICES   CXXHREiaT. 


Baltimore  Market. — In  consequence  of  the  small 
supplies,  there  has  been  a  trifling  advance  in  the  prices 
of  flour;  the  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  yesterday 
was  jJ5.12i.  The  supplies  of  new  wheat  are  yet  very 
small,  and  there  has  been  a  few  sales  made  of  superior 
red  at  §1.03.  The  wool  market  is  in  an  unsettled  state 
and  our  quotations  must  be  considered  nominal.  It  is 
expected  that  good  wool  would  command  our  rates  or 
nearly  so,  but  there  is  at  present  very  little  coming  in, 
and  we  find  it  impossible  to  quote  from  absolute  trans- 
actions. 

Tobacco. Seconds,  as  in  quality ,  3  00a5. 00;  do 

ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  conmion,  3.60  a 
4.00;  brown  and  red  4.60  a  6.00;  hue  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,6.00  a  10  00;  vellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fi'ne  yellow, 
16.00a  J0.00.~Virginia,4.O0  a  5.00.— Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3,50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  463  hhds.  Md  ;  83  hhds. 
Ohio;  10  hhds.  Penn.  2  hhds.  Vir  ;— total  558  hhds. 

Flopr  —  best  white  wheat  familj,  j.6  00  o  6.50 — 
super.  Howard-st.  fresh   §5.25;  city   mills,  fresh    5  25 

Susq. a ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2  25  ;  (;raik,  Md. 

red  wheat,  90ol.05;  white  do.  l.f  5  a  l.!S,Susq.  l.OSo 
1.09-CoRN,  white,  63  o  65-ye!low  63  a—  Rye,  60  a  61. 
Oats,  .33  a  34.  Beans,  75  a  SO— 1'eas,  65  a  70— Clovek- 

seed a Timothy,  2.00  a  2.50— Orchard  Grass 

a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.75— Herd's,  50  a 

75 — Lucerne  30  n  374  lb. Barley  . Flaxseed 

o Cotton,  \  a.  9  n  94 — Louisiana  ICj  a  \i\ 

— Alab.gi  a.  II — Tenn..9r:.  10 N.Car..9  a.9i 

Upland  S  j  Si-WuisKEY,  hhds.  Ist  p.  —  n  33 — ;in  bbis 

344  1  36 Wool,  ff'ashed.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  60 

a  67;  American  Full  Blood,  56  a  60;  three  quarters  do. 
52  o  56;  half  do.  47  a  52;  quarter  and  common  do.  42 
a  47.  Uymashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  40  a  43; 
American  Full  Blood,  37  a  40;  three  quarters  do.  35    a 

37;  half  do.  33  n  36;  quarter  and  common,  30  a  33 

Hemp  Russia  ton,  $255  a ;  Country,  dew-rotted.  6 

o  7e.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  o9c. Feathers,  35  o  36;  Plas- 
ter Paris  per  ton, o  4.00,  ground.  1 .37^  a bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  30. Ou;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
72.50  aSO. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.00  o5.25— 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— Hickory,  4.25  a  4.50— Pine 
2.00  0  2.25. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
On  the  Comparative  value  of  the  Horse  and  the  Ox, 
by  President  Madison — .Anecdotes  of  Sheep,  by  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd — Sheep  in  Spain — Farmer's  Work 
for  July,  on  the  proper  time  for  cutting  Wheat  and 
Rye^On  the  Culture  of  Indian  Turnips — Great  Crops 
raised  in  the  parish  of  Uapide,  Louisiana — On  Feeding 
Cattle — On  Making  Manure — Improved  Plough — Hcr- 
bemont's  Madeira  Grape — On  the  Culture  of  Melons— 
Okra — Fallen  Fruit — On  Manufacture  of  Cheese — On 
the  Manufacture  of  Champaign  Currant  Wine,  by  Sa- 
muel W.  Pomeroy — Cider — On  Horses  Slobbering — 
How  to  Pickle  Walnuts — Watching  the  Swarming  of 
gees— Power  of  Steam — Editorial — Prices. 
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A&IIZCUI.TURE. 


THE  FELLENBERG  SYSTEM. 
Ma  Smith:  W'ile  Post,  July  30,  1S31. 

Sir, — I  congiatiilate  you  on  having  made  so  serious 
a  commencement  in  some  of  your  latter  Nos.  with  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  agricultural  education; 
particularly  that  admirable  system  the  Fellenberg. 
A  respectable  disciple  of  this  great  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, this  learned  and  practical  advocate  of  agricul- 
tural education,  has  visited  our  shores,  lectured  our 
citizens,  and  established  himself  in  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  patronage  of  one  of  the  devoted  friends  of 
the  system;  there  to  demonstrate  the  all  important 
connection  of  agriculture  and  education,  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  former,  and  much  better  citizen-ship 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  population,  shall  we  fail 
to  profit  by  his  superior  intelligence  in  the  art  of  agri- 
oultuial  education? 

His  principles  are  entirely  consistent  with  our  views 
of  the  moral  and  religious  government  of  youth — his 
sentiments  and  opinions,  liberal  and  enlig:htened;  al- 
together worthy,  of  the  exalted   reputation    of  his 
teacher  (although  in  the  heart  of  Europe.)     Emanuel 
Fellenberg,  displays  in  his  character  both  the  Chris- 
tian and  republican   not  the  mere  sectarian — not  a 
spice  of  bigotry  has  he,  religion  is  always  placed  on 
its   pure  and  broad  principles — one  of  the  practical 
evidences  of  which  is,  that  he  has  a  division  of  40  or 
50  poor  youths  under  continual  instruction  (gratis) 
and  so  much  of  a  republican  is  he,  that  experiments 
have  been  made  under  his  direction  to  test  the  extent 
to  which  self  government  may  be  carried  amongst 
collections  of  youth,  and  failed — not  that  he  anticipat- 
ed a  difTerent  result  being  deeply  read  in  human  na- 
ture, and  a  republican  not  merely  in  simplicity,  but 
governed  by  the  rules  of  wisdom,  experience,  and  dis- 
cretion.    In  our  soil,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
good  christian  must  be  a  republican,  but  we  are  not 
disposed  to  combat  the  belief  that  they  live  under  all 
forms  of  government.     But  to  return  to  the   worthy 
disciple  of  Fellenberg.     It  would  be  a  most  agreeable 
task,   if   leisure  and   some  other   equally   important 
qualifications   would   permit    a   commentary  on   the 
valuable  essays  of  this  gentleman — a  mere  abstract 
however,  exceedingly  brief,  will  be  attempted,  hoping 
it  will  find  its  way  into  our  public  journals  where  the 
length  of  the  essays  may  preclude  their  appearance, 
however,  certain  it  is,  they  merit  a  place  in  every 
shape  and  form.     Mr.  Ismar  in  traversing  our  widely 
extended  country  has  been  much  gratified  to  discover 
a  disposition  amongst  its  inhabitants  to  encourage  use- 
ful  systems  of  education,  but   much   ignorance   (no 
doubt)  on  the  practical  means  of  carrying  such  sys- 
tems into  eflfect.    "There  is  much  to  do  for  education; 
although  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  general  wish  to 
attain  that  object,"  are  his  own  words;  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  new  fangled,  new  harmony  school  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  the  subject  has  no  doubt  been  judiciously 
handled  in  his  pamphlet — but  the  discrimination  which 
is  made  between  instruction  and  education  is  worthy 
the   enlarged   contemplation  of  all  our  teachers,  and 
should  be  duly  appreciated  by  every  reflecting  person. 
"The  object  of  education  is  to  form  the  character 
and  rectify  the  heart;  to  expand  the  intellect;  to  give 
force  and  dexterity  to  the  body;  strength  and  fortitude 
to  the  mind.     Instruction  directs  itself  more  imme- 
diately to  the  memory.    We  can  instruct  the  memo- 
ry with  things  upon  which  intelligence  can  exercise 
itself,  and  intelligence  exercised  under  the  dominion 
of  reason,  influences  the  heart  and  character."     It 
was  on  these  principles  with  reference  to  the  above 
distinction,  that  Fellenberg  founded  a  system  of  prac- 
tical  instruction,  composed  of  nine  establishments. 
1st.  The  Model  farm,  where  you  see  a  sample  of  ag- 
riculture in   the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  with 
the  principles  of  the  art  carried  into  practice  by  the 
aid  of  science.     The  implements  of  husbandry  here 
used  are  so  much  improved  and  adapted  to  the  local 
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situation,  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  number  of  animals 
required  to  cultivate  the  soil;  that,  together  with 
other  improvements  in  the  general  system  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  happy  change  which  Svi'ilzerland 
has  undergone  in  no  longer  paying  a  tribute  in  the 
importation  of  foreign  grains,  id.  The  Experimen- 
tal farm,  where  portions  of  soil,  are  devoted  accord- 
ing to  its  suitableness,  to  a  course  of  experiments. 
When  experience  has  sufficiently  proved  the  useful- 
ness of  a  new  practice,  it  is  introduced  in  the  Model 
farm  and  employed  as  a  regular  means.  "Thr/e  are 
very  good  practical  agriculturists  who  never  come  to 
rational  agriculture.  Men  of  distinguished  talent 
and  judgment  unite  not  with  it  the  positive  spirit 
which  can  appreciate  the  true  causes  and  details  of 
e.xecution.  The  union  of  talents  and  qualities,  which 
constitute  the  great  agriculturist  is  very  tare,  because 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Fellenberg  there  was,  in  no  coun- 
try, an  agricultural  education  in  its  true  sense,  and 
this  education  will  never  completely  succeed,  if  it 
guides  not  to  the  point  where  the  head  despises  n<it 
the  hand,  nor  the  hand  disdains  the  head."  A  third 
establishment  is  a  workshop  for  the  manufacture  of 
rural  instruments— and  connected  with  it  a  workshop 
for  the  perfecting  of  rural  mechanics.  These  estab- 
lishments have  proved  the  useful  talents  of  their 
patron  by  disseminating  improved  implements  for  the 
benefit  of  Swiss  agriculture — need  they  stop  here — 
for  Fellenberg  procures  implements  from  all  quarters 
to  adopt,  amend,  or  modify,  to  suit  with  more  preci- 
sion his  own  cultivation — let  others  attempt  still 
further  improvements  on  his,  &,c.  &.c. 

The  remaining  establishments  relate  more  particu- 
larly to  education — beginning  with  the  school  of  in- 
dustry for  poor  boys.  Fellenberg  has  infused  the 
following  sentiments  into  his  pupil.  "The  new  ge- 
neration must  have  a  new  educati(]n,  and  men  are  far 
from  feeling  how  it  must  be,  if  they  are  not  per- 
suaded that  education  should  not  be  limited  by  in- 
struction. Education  ought  to  modify  the  two 
classes,  which  are  the  extremities  of  the  social  chain. 
Not  to  level  society  but  to  make  it  happy,  we  must 
not  propose  to  mingle  these  two  classes,  and  less  to 
confound  them;  but  to  appropriate  them  separately  to 
their  respective  positions,  and  to  prepare  the  means 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  position.  The  government 
ought  therefore  to  have  the  same  solicitude  for  the 
higher  and  the  poorer  classes  of  society  who  will 
have  no  other  resemblance  than  in  the  application  of 
the  conservative  principle  equal  to  all,  to  uphold  in 
the  mind  the  justness,  .as  well  as  the  best  religious 
and  moral  affections.  The  poor  will  acquire  wealth 
and  love  of  virtue  by  directing  his  hands  to  labour, 
and  ennobling  his  mind  and  heart.  It  is  necessary  to 
bring  in  harmony  his  reason  with  his  needs,  to  facili- 
tate by  a  forward  exercise  the  success  of  labours, 
which,  at  the  same  lime,  ought  to  ensure  his  subsis- 
tence, and  to  produce  his  intellectual  advancement. 
Mr.  Fellenberg  will  therefore  make  of  the  poor  vir- 
tuous and  enlightened  agriculturists. 

"Educatiun  in  this  establishment  of  the  poor,  is  di- 
rected in  its  general  intention,  to  raise  up  the  chil- 
dren in  their  proper  condition,  not  to  draw  them  out 
of  it.  But  if  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  pupils,  there 
were  discovered  the  germs  of  higher  talents,  .Mr.  F. 
considered  it  always  as  a  duly  to  bring  him  at  his  cost 
into  the  establishment,  for  the  higher  cla.sses  of  society. 
If  we  desire  that  nothing  of  what  nature  gives  with 
so  prudent  a  parsimony,  be  lost  to  social  utility,  so- 
ciety ought  to  seize  the  man  of  the  inferior  classes 
with  superior  talents,  and  reserve  him  to  the  higher 
[ilace  due  to  him.  Wiilmul  this  foresight  this  indi- 
vidual would  be  misplaced  in  the  situation  in  which 
he  is  confined,  whilst  the  place  itself,  destined  for 
him  by  his  moral  superiority,  would  be  vacant.  Let 
society  be  convinced  of  the  justness  of  this  principle, 
and  the  times  of  incapacity  and  egotism,  the  golden 
age  of  the  minions  in  high  places  will  be  over." 
The  school  of  industry  is  under  the  special  teaching 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wehrly,  the  succ  ss 


of  which  corresponds  with  the  principles  he  professfs 
to  feel  for  ihe  interest  of  poor  boys. 

There  is  a  school  also  for  poor  girls.  "Here  Mr. 
F.  has  shewn  how  the  poor  girls  can  be  withdrawn 
from  a  state  of  misery  and  want,  more  dangerous  for 
this  part  of  the  human  species  than  for  the  other. 
She  will  return  to  socieiy  adorned  with  all  the  virtues 
rei|uisite  for  a  good  wife  and  mother;  provided  with 
all  the  useful  knowledge  and  previous  talents  which 
constitute  good  housekeepers."  Query— and  on  this 
last  Word  housekeepers,  i  would  make  an  emphatic 
ajjpeal  to  all  persons  engaged  in  establishments  of  fe- 
male education,  whether  their  institutions  may  not  be 
made  vastly  more  valuable  by  the  introduction  ot 
another  dei)artment,  namely,  that  of  a  professor  of 
the  laundry,  kitchen,  Sic.  to  be  made  so  respectable 
in  the  union  of  intelligence  and  a  perfect  system  of 
order  and  neatness  as  to  be  interesting  at  once  to  all 
young  ladies,  and  especially  impoiiant  to  those  who 
may  in  after  life  have  the  charge  of  families.  There- 
fore instruct  yuung  ladies,  be  their  expectations  ever 
so  great  in  life,  in  a  routine  of  do.nestic  management 
— let  them  descend  into  the  cellar,  kitchen,  Sic. — al- 
ternately to  receive  that  kind  of  instruction  which  is 
indispensable  in  a  well  ordered  family  — the  greater 
wealth  and  more  extensive  concerns  require  better 
disciplined,  and  well  ordered  talents.  I  once  visited 
a  lady  whose  family,  oirlh,  place  in  society,  educa- 
tion, and  accomplishmenls,  fitted  her  to  act  an  honora- 
ble part  in  the  highest  stations — her  friends  are 
charmed  in  her  conversation,  delighted  with  the  ex- 
quisite sounds  of  her  music,  and  edified  with  the  ex- 
planations in  the  library  and  picture  gallery.  All 
this,  is  most  gratifying  to  a  man  of  taste  and  infor- 
mation, but  what  husband,  especially  a  farmer,  could 
be  satisfied  with  this  alone.  The  character  then  of 
this  lady  is  consuniated  in  her  love  and  attention  to 
her  children,  and  in  a  knowledge  and  punctual  per- 
formance of  all  her  domestic  concerns;  the  fullest 
evidence  of  which,  is  first  seen  in  her  kitchen  (where 
in  our  southern  country,  there  is  a  deplorable  want  of 
cleanliness,)  but  it  is  said,  what  will  not  poison,  will 
fatten — in  this  apartment  a  table  might  be  spread  and 
a  comfortable  meal  made  by  the  most  squeamish  appe- 
tite. The  cellar  then  and  closets  in  their  various 
apartments  open  to  our  view  on  their  well  stored 
shelves  their  numberless  comforts,  necessaries,  and 
delicacies  for  the  annual  supply,  and  give  frequent, 
and  generous  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  hand  that 
made  them,  not  merely  to  those  who  could  give  in 
return,  but  to  the  |>oor  and  sick,  of  the  neishborhood. 
Next  the  garret  exhibited  liberal  and  varied  evidence 
that  the  exterior  of  her  domestics  was  well  protected 
against  the  inclemency  of  seasons  by  manufactures  of 
wool  and  tlax,  tec.  Sic.  Making  CTood,  one  of  the 
sentiments  of  holy  writ,  "she  seeketh  wiml,  and 
flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands."  Cu- 
riosity perhaps  may  be  on  tiptue  to  know  who  this 
lady  may  be,  or  as  Cotton  Mather  would  have  termed 
her— Laldy,  meaning  a  doer  of  good— but  it  canmit 
be  gratified,  further  than  to  say,  she  is  a  connexion 
of  the  first  of  heroes  and  of  men,  and  learned  sys- 
tem, method  and  management,  in  the  family  of  him 
whose  peculiar  talents,  and  arrangements,  made  room 
for  all  the  little  minutia  which  was  finally  formed 
into  a  great  plan,  eventuating,  in  the  redemption  of 
a  western  world,  as  a  fuundalion  for  the  liberty  ana 
happiness  of  the  human  race. 

Mr.  Ismar  concludes  his  remarks  on  this  divisit  i 
of  the  subject  as  follows.  "Whoever,  has  stiidieJ 
the  history  of  nations  as  a  philosopher  will  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  influence  that  the  education 
of  women  and  their  condition  in  life  have  always  had 
on  the  destinies  of  the  human  species;  whoever  has 
reflected  on  the  incidental  circumstances  of  childhood, 
upon  maternal  tenderness,  and  the  power  of  the  first 
impressions,  canmit  disown,  that  good  mothers  alone 
educate  good  children.  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  was  such  a  woman:  but  we  find,  like- 
wise, that  she  was  and  would   be  nothing  else  but 
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half   man- 


a  patriotic   wumaii — nut  an   aspirant   to 
houii . 

The  seventh  establishment  of  Hofwyl,  is  the  insti- 
tution fur  the  higiier  classes  of  society. 

The  plans  and  conceptions  communicated  in  this 
chapter,  are  to  be  of  infinite  moment  to  mankind  car- 
ried out  into  practice.  Mr.  Fellenberg  takes  nature 
as  it  is,  rather  than  as  it  should  be,  in  order  tu  im- 
prove it— he  connects  the  present  with  the  future, 
with  the  must  discreet  eye  to  social  order,  combines 
every  change  with  tlie  most  rational  prospects  of 
happiness  instead  of  oppression. 

"if  we  are  but  a  little  reasonable  and  true,  we  can- 
not confound  with  those  disastrous  revolutions  the 
insensible  changes  in  every  state,  the  product  of  time, 
progress  of  human  spirit,  suljdivision  of  old  and  crea- 
tion of  new  properties;  of  the  successive  alteration,  of 
all  relations  of  the  increasing  propagation  of  know- 
ledge— in  one  word,  the  effects  of  the  influence  of 
new  discoveries,  of  the  various  motions  of  commerce, 
and  the  changing  of  the  old  relations  among  nations 
and  governments.  Scarcely  do  we  find  people  with 
so  enlarged  a  foresight  and  penetration,  that  they 
Could  discover  the  means  of  preventing  and  arresting 
violent  revolutions,  or  direct  the  necessary  changes  in 
order  to  improve  society." 

The  stormy  times  of  Europe  suggested  to  Mr. 
Fellenberg,  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  interests  of 
society  by  teaching  each  class  thereof,  its  proper  place, 
inspiring  them  at  the  same  lime,  with  a  love  and  re- 
spect for  eacli  other,  and  it  is  related,  that  the  follow- 
ing occurrence  had  the  efi'ect  of  /i.\ing  his  mind  mure 
firmly  on  the  meditated  schemes  of  reform.  In  the 
year  I7il8  ur  99,  he  happened  to  be  at  Paris  as  one  of 
the  commission  sent  by  the  Provisional  government, 
established  in  Switzerland  after  the  French  invasion; 
and  in  that  capacity,  he  had  an  official  conversation 
with  the  director  Ileubel,  at  his  country  house  near 
Paris, — in  the  course  of  which  he  laid  before  him,  in 
glowing  colours,  a  picture  of  the  miserable  state  to 
which  his  country  was  reduced,  and  might  soon  lead 
to  a  Vendean  war,  destructive  to  both  parties.  The 
Director  appeared  fur  some  time  to  listen  with  pro- 
found attention,  and  Mr.  De  Fellenberg  ascribed  his 
silence  to  conviction  of  the  truths  he  urged,  and 
something  like  a  feeling  of  compunction, — when  all 
at  unce,  the  worthy  republican  throwing  open  a  win- 
dow, called  aloud  to  one  of  his  servants — ''Jacques! 
apportes  moi  Finette!"  A  little  spaniel  was  brought 
accuidiogly  with  its  litter  of  yuung  ones  in  a  basket — 
and  there  was  no  chance  of  his  hearing  another  word 
shout  Switzerland  or  liberty!  After  this  rebufl',  he 
trave  up  the  idea  of  serving  his  country  as  a  politician; 
and  asking  for  his  passport  the  next  day,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  home,  determined  to  set  about  the 
slow  work  of  elementary  reformation,  by  a  better 
mode  (if  education,  and  to  persevere  in  it  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Mr.  Fellenberg  has  now  been  more  than  thirty 
years  assiduously  engaged  in  combining  the  best  lite- 
rary education,  with  laborious  habits  in  agriculture 
and  mechanical  operations,  and  from  the  success  of 
his  well  devised  and  original  system,  has  abundant 
reason  to  tliank  God,  when  he  recollects  the  ungra- 
cious and  cunleinpluuus  treatment  uf  the  Frenchman, 
disappointments  and  rel)uffs,  are  uften  blessings  in 
disguise — if  the  plans  of  providence  are  mysterious  to 
man,  they  are  nevcrlhele.-is,  always  wise;  and  fortu- 
nate is  he,  who  makes  the  discovery  in  good  lime. 

Mr.  Ismar  continues:  "I  have  often  heard  tlie 
quesliun,  whether  public  or  private  instruction  is  the 
best?  Both  have  their  peculiar  advantages  and  in- 
conveniences. That  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
tilings;  and  it  is  idle  to  compare  what  cannot  be  com- 
pared. It  Would  be  afllicting  to  be  obliged  to  choose 
amongst  such  ditlereni  means,  with  the  certainly  of 
sacrificing  advantages  in  every  choice.  Mr.  Fellen- 
hurg  sought  to  resolve  this  problem  in  a  very  dilTer- 
enl  way, — he  has  united  public  and  domestic  educa- 
liun— he  sees  his  pupils  in  every  moment;  they  are 


his  children.  The  pupils  at  Hofwyl  are  happy. 
See  them  in  their  labors,  meals,  and  pastimes,  and 
you  will  be  convinced  of  this.  A  healthy  and  abun- 
dant diet,  but  absolutely  no  delicacies,  and  much 
exercise,  are  the  hygina  of  this  establishment. 
Every  pupil  cultivates  his  little  garden;  a  more  ex- 
tended ground  is  their  common  property,  and  they 
have  formed;  in  order  to  cultivate  it  together,  a  little 
association  that  has  its  rules  and  obligations.  Every 
pujiil  learns,  likewise,  a  mechanical  art  at  his  choice, 
and  the  numerous  workshops  offer  the  necessary 
means.  According  tu  the  rules  established  by  Mr. 
Fellenberg  with  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  the  great- 
est part  were  not  dismissed  before  the  age  of  eighteen 
years;  they  make  one  step  from  the  institution  into 
the  world.  It  was,  therefore,  convenient  to  prepare 
them  for  it. — In  this  respect  an  interior  constitution 
exists,  which  plan  is  very  ingenious,  whilst  it  is  very 
simple.  This  represents  to  them  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  great  society,  a  part  of  which  they  will  become, 
and  accustums  them  to  form  their  own  opinions,  to 
consult  them  before  they  act  in  consequence,  to  ex- 
plain and  to  defend  it,  to  discuss,  to  care,  to  pursue  a 
common  interest,  and  an  economical  administration. 
This  constitution  connects  them  with  another,  and 
allows  them  to  know  each  others  character  and  incli- 
nations. A  knowledge  by  which  they  act  reciprocal- 
ly, as  instruments  of  the  common  education.  The 
last  period  has  proved  in  Europe,  that  spirit  alone, 
independent  of  character,  is  very  little  and  impotent 
in  great  circumstances.  The  scarcity  of  energetic 
and  grave  men,  gave  reason  to  think,  that  the  preced- 
ing education  was  not  calculated  nor  able  to  favor  the 
upholding  many  true  men  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the 
word;  men  stronger  by  the  greatness  of  their  charac- 
ter, than  eminent  by  the  qualities  of  their  spirit.  To 
obtain  a  diflerent  result  at  Hofwyl,  Mr.  Fellenberg 
gives  much  time  and  care  to  the  study  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  in  order  to  engrave  deeply  on  the 
heart  the  great  truths  taught  by  it.  In  the  greatest 
number  of  establishments  of  this  kind,  the  fame  of 
which,  induces  us  to  compare  them  with  Hofwyl, 
there  is  much  inslruction,  but  very  little  or  no  educa- 
tion at  all." 

"1  shall  now  speak  of  the  special  institution  for  ag- 
riculture, whose  object  is  to  teach  theoretical  agricul- 
ture in  every  respect,  in  all  its  parts  to  great  proprie- 
tors, or  tiiose  whu  will  become  so,  in  order  to  direct 
great  properties  with  wisdom,  ability,  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  cause." 

The  "Normal  schoul  is  the  ninth  and  last  establish- 
ment of  Hofwyl.  That  for  the  poor  class  of  society 
offers  a  system  of  method  and  useful  proceedings, 
which  ought  to  be  studied.  In  order  to  contribute  to 
an  useful  propagation,  Mr.  Fellenberg  has  re-united 
at  Hofwyl,  in  the  summer  season,  all  the  school  mas- 
ters of  the  Swiss  villages,  who  wished  to  take  parf 
In  this  re  union  he  communicated  himself  in  respect 
tu  the  best  means  to  make  village  schools  subservient 
to  education,  instructing  and  bettering  the  state  of  the 
people.  It  is  nut  easy  to  imagine  a  surer  way  to  pro- 
pagate methods,  whose  example  he  shewed  at  the 
moment  he  delivered  the  doctrine.  He  wished  to  e.'c- 
tend  rapidly  the  example  of  belter  combined  instruc- 
tion. These  re-uniuns  had  taken  place  during  two 
years.  J'ut  the  unpopular  guvernment  of  Ihe  Canton 
of  IJern  judged  it  suitable  to  suspend  the  Normal 
school,  as  dangerous  tu  an  oligarchy  willing  to  re  ac- 
quire the  handsome  privileges  of  tlie  good  old  time. 
The  good  old  time,  nevertheless,  came  nut  back,  the 
genius  uf  the  modern  era  proceeded,  and  for  the  last 
three  years  the  Normal  school  has  again  opened  at 
Hofwyl."  All  these  establishments  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  aid  of  each  other,  and  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  design  of  perfecling  education 
on  the  most  useful  and  pracliral  principles,  such  as 
must  in  all  human  probability  insure  to  society  througli 
the  rising  generation,  an  improvement  in  morals 
knowledge,  and  practical  literature. 

"There  reniauis  not  one  entirely  insulated — nut  one 


is  an  outwork.  The  objects  are  divided  elsewhere; 
in  one  puint  the  occupation  is  directed  to  perfect  the 
things  another  to  instruct  and  educate  men.  At 
Hofwy]  there  is  likewise  the  question  of  perfection: 
there  all  is  approximated;  collected  and  united  to 
operate  together  at  the  same  time.  There  is  the  ' 
question  to  perfect  men  by  things,  and  things  by  men. 
The  great  art  to  put  in  execution  the  deep  thoughts 
of  Mr.  Fellenberg  consisted  in  bringing  the  objects 
near  without  confounding  them,  to  influence  them  in 
the  necessary  distance  without  distraction;  and  to  re- 
concile the  divisions  of  labour  that  concentrates  the 
attention  upon  one  object." 

Thus  ends  the  first  lecture  of  Mr.  Ismar,  who  is 
well  aware  that  the  Hofwyl  system  of  education  in 
all  its  details  cannot  be  made  practically  applicable 
in  the  United  Stales,  although  he  is  assiduously  en- 
gaged in  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  its  leading 
principles  and  practices  in  education  generally,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil. 

I  have  said  that  my  desire,  and  hope,  in  making 
these  extracts,  was  to  induce  our  public  journals, 
whether  religious,  agricultural,  or  political,  to  copy 
them  for  the  general  reading  of  the  community,  with 
the  farther  hope  they  would  thereby  extend  their  ac- 
quaintance with  writings  and  purposes  so  big  with 
importance  to  the  rising  generation  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country.  It  is  impossible  to  do  jus- 
tice to  them  by  abstracts,  nothing  less  than  their  full 
detail  will  convey  tu  the  anxious  and  inquisitive  mind 
on  such  subjects,  their  original  and  intrinsic  value;  or 
e.xcite  in  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  our  people, 
sentiments,  view's,  and  resolutions  having  an  inevita- 
ble tendency  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
society.  It  is  a  subji?ct,  and  with  confidence  may  it 
be  asserted,  worthy  of  the  most  serious  deliberations 
of  our  statesmen,  examination  and  countenance  of 
out  politicians — and  for  the  mass  of  the  people  how 
absolutely  important  it  is  that  they  should  possess 
light  in  order  to  sustain  their  representatives  in  all 
useful  works,  who  are  nullities  wilhout  them.  Are 
we  not  too  e.xcessivcly  engaged  in  the  accumulation 
of  property  for  selfish  purposes  of  aggrandizement,  ra- 
ther than  for  its  necessary  uses,  and  its  beneficial 
eft'ect  upon  those  who  are  to  follow  us?  for  what  is 
property  without  education,  the  proper  medium  of  ac- 
quiring it,  enjoying  it,  and  bequeathing  it — and  what 
is  education,  if  it  is  not  b.ased  on  principles  which  are 
to  have  a  certain  tendency  not  only  to  promote  the 
immediate  happiness  uf  an  individual,  but  the  pros- 
pective happiness  of  mankind,  through  that  best  of 
all  instruction  how  to  love  one's  neighbor  as  himself, 
and  God  supremely.         Your  friend,        R.  K.  M. 


(From  the  Western  Tiller.) 
.3h  viddress,  delivered  Ijy  Gen.  \Vm.  H.  IIarrisow, 

before  the  IliindUon  Cnimtij  ,d>rrieulh(riit  SocieUj. 

at  their  Annxnd  Exhibition,  held  on  the  Ibthand 

IGthof  June,  1S31. 

Gentlemen:  — Although  I  have  been  a  member  of 
your  Suciety  from  its  commencemenl,  I  have  not  had 
it  in  my  power  to  attend  any  previous  meeting  since 
its  reorganization.  I  have  not,  however,  been  inat- 
tentive to  your  operations,  and  it  is  with  great  plea- 
sure I  have  witnessed  the  renovated  zral  that  pre- 
vails amongst  our  farmers  generally  fur  improvement, 
and  which  at  least  may  be  claimed  as  the  result  of 
your  labours.  The  condition  of  the  agriculture  of  our 
country,  although  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
some  other  countries,  is  certainly  respectable;  and  to 
those  who  can  look  back,  and,  from  personal  obser- 
vation remark  the  diflercnce  which  a  few  years  have 
produced,  must  be  matter  of  astonishment.  You 
iiave  cbusen,  gentlemen,  a  sile  (or  y(:ur  exhibition, 
well  calculated  to  enhance  this  feeling.  It  was  per- 
haps not  known  to  a  single  member  uf  the  committee 
who  made  Ihe  selection,  that  in  this  valley,  at  a 
short  distance  below,  Ihe  first  attempt  at  agricultural 
improvement  in  the  bounds  of  our  state,  was  made. 
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with  the  e.\ception  uf  a  few  spots  on  the  margin  of 
Ihe  river  that  forms  our  soulhern  boundary.  Here 
the  first  furrow  was  run,  the  first  seed  committed  to 
the  earth,  by  one  of  those  hardy  and  adventurous 
men,  who  under  so  many  privations,  and  with  so  much 
hazard,  achieved  the  settlement  of  the  western  coun- 
try. The  hardships  which  were  incurred  by  those 
pioneers  of  civilization,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by 
those  who  haveseen  the  country  only  in  the  enjoyment 
of  peace,  and  the  prosperity  which  peace  produces. 
Those  patriots  brought  with  them  a  daring  and  de- 
termined spirit  to  do  that,  w^hich  they  believed  would 
be  beneficial  to  themselves  and  their  country,  and 
which  was  in  opposition  to  no  moral  obligation.  They 
could  not  believe  that  the  wise  Creator  of  the  Uni- 
verse had  intended  a  country,  capable  of  yielding 
support  to  an  immense  population,  to  be  forever  the 
abode  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  a  few  wander- 
ing savages.  But  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  ob- 
ject, they  were  opposed  by  those  savages  with  a  spi- 
rit equally  daring,  and  a  determination  no  less  infle.\i- 
ble,  to  prevent  what  they  considered  an  unwarranta- 
ble encroachment  upon  their  rights.  Equally  ready 
to  meet  their  antagonists  in  the  fields  of  argument  or 
of  blood,  they  appealed  to  the  intentions  of  a  common 
Creator  as  manifested  by  his  acts,  for  the  support  of 
their  claims. 

"What  right  had  the  white  man  to  leave  the  coun  - 
try  upon  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  placed  him,  and 
crossing  a  mighty  water  wliich  seemed  intended  as 
an  eternal  bariier  between  them,  to  usurp  the  lands 
which  the  red  men  had  received  as  their  inheritance? 
The  same  wisdom  which  had  ordained  that  their  sub- 
sistence should  be  procured  by  the  chase  of  the 
buffalo,  the  deer,  and  the  bear,  in  interminable  fo- 
rests, had  given  to  the  white  man  animals  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  suited  to  his  peculiar  taste,  and  the 
mode  sf  life  which  it  was  intended  he  should  pursue." 
Which  ever  of  these  arguments  may  embrace  the 
true  philosophy  of  this  question,  in  the  instance  to 
which  I  allude,  the  idtitna  ratio  was  adverse  to  the 
white  intruders.  The  unfortunate  Cox  was  the  vic- 
tim of  his  hazardous  adventure;  the  cabin  was  built, 
the  field  cleared,  the  corn  planted— but  at  the  mo- 
ment perhaps,  when  he  was,  in  imagination,  enjoying 
the  prospect  of  a  harvest  sufficient  for  the  limited  de- 
mands of  his  frugal  family, and  indulging  the  delight- 
ful hope  of  future  independence,  and  rejoicing  that 
he  had  at  length  found 

"One  spot  of  all  this  earth  his  own," 
his  life  and  hopes  were  together  ended  by  the  uner 
ring  rifle  ot  his  ambushed  foe.  The  desolate  cabin 
atforded  me  a  grateful  shelter  with  my  small  com- 
mand, on  the  ilst  Novenjber.  1791,  after  having 
forded  the  creek,  over  which  the  bridge  we  have  just 
crossed  rears  its  graceful  arch. 

The  unsuccessful  effort  of  an  enterprising  indivi- 
dual, suspended  for  a  time  the  progress  of  the  set- 
tlement. It  was  re-coinmenced  in  179 J,  under  the 
cover  afforded  by  the  advance  of  the  army,  command- 
ed by  the  heroic  Wayne;  and  Ludlow's,  \Vhite's, 
Griffin's  and  Tucker's  stations,  were  the  nenclei  frdin 
which  has  spread  the  settlements  of  this  beautiful 
valley,  and  all  the  wonders  which  you  here  behold. 
I  have  mentioned  these  particulars,  felluw-citizens, 
that  you  may  by  Ihe  contrast,  belter  enjoy  the  scene 
which  is  here  presented;  yes,  I  say  enjoy!  fur  what 
patriot,  what  American,  what  lover  of  mankind,  can 
view  the  scene  which  is  here  presented,  and  not  en- 
joy it?  Thirty-eight  years  agu,  the  spot  on  which 
we  are  now  assembled  was  a  di^ary  wilderness — nut 
an  habitation  was  to  be  seen,  save  a  solitary  deserted 
cabin,  which  only  added  to  the  gloom  by  which  it 
was  surrounded.  No  sound  of  vuices,  as  now,  was 
heard  from  men  busied  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
mands of  their  Creator,  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
earth.  The  silence  was  unbnjken,  save  by  the  shout 
of  the  Christian  warrior,  or  the  appalling  yell  of  the 
savage,  as  they  mingled  in  mortal   combat.     To  this 


scene  of  solitudej  of  desolation,  and  of  blood,  what 
wonders  have  now  succeeded.  More  than  the  efforts 
of  Unaided  man  could  have  accomplished,  the  hand  of 
heaven  is  to  be  distinctly  traced.  Yes!  it  is  to  thy 
influence,  fair  liberty, 

"Daughter  of  Heaven!  who  with  indignant  eye, 
On  pomp  and  pageant  rujalty  looks  down," 
that  we  ascribe  these  wonders;  only  to  be  effected 
under  institutions  which  leave  the  actions  of  man  un- 
fettered, and  his  mind  as  free  as  the  air  he  breathes. 
To  such  of  you,  fellow-citizens,  who  know  the  fiicts 
I  have  stated,  only  from  history  and  the  infurmation 
of  others,  how  astonishing  must  the   present  exhibi 
tion  appear! — but  to  those  few  whose  eyes  have  wit- 
nessed the  change,  w'ho  saw  the  settlement  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  who  participated  in  the  difficulties  of  ef- 
fecting the  lodgment  and  maintaining  the  uccupancy, 
how  truly  wonderful  is  the  change!  The  hiuhways 
are  skirted  with  continuous  villages,  and  if  no  piuud 
castles  or  splendid  chateaus  are  to  be  seen,  their  ab- 
sence is  well   supplied  by  more   habitations  blessed 
with  all  the  comforts  of  life  than  are  to  be  met  with 
in  any  equal  space  in  the  world  beside.     Last  though 
not  least,  behold  that  splendid  artificial  river  bearing 
on  its  bosom  the  surplus  produce  of  a  numerous,  ac- 
tive, and  laborious  people,  destined   to  give  subsis- 
tence to  those  who  are  doomed   to  cultivate  a  more 
stubborn  soil,  or  inhabit  a  less  genial  climate.     The 
exports  of  Ohio  are  generally  the  substantial  comforts 
of  life,  which  are  every  where  acceptable;  their  ar- 
rival hailed  as  a  blessing  as  well  in  the  mansions  of 
the  rich,  as  in  the  cottage  of  the  poor— by  the  luxu- 
rious inhabitant  of  the  tropics,  cloyed  with   the  lus- 
cious product  of  his  burning  climate,  as  by  the  poor 
negro  who  ministers  to  his  wants.     Alas!  that  there 
should  be  an  exception,  that  a  soil  so  pr(jlific  of  that 
which  is  good,  should,  by  perversion  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Creator,  be  made  to  yield  that  which  is 
evil— to  scatter  life  and   death  with  an  equal   hand. 
To  the  heart-cheering  prospect  of  flocks  and  herds 
feeding  on  unrivalled  pastures;  fields  of  grain  exhi- 
biting the  scriptural  proof  that  the  seed  had  been  cast 
on  good  ground  — how  often  is  the  eye  of  the  philan- 
thropic traveller  disgusted   with   the  dark,  unsightly 
manufactories  of  a  certain  poison.   Poison  to  the  body 
and  the  soul.  A  modern  JEiieus  or  Ulysses  might  mis- 
take them  for  entrances  into  llie  infernal  regions;  nor 
would  they  greatly  err.     But  unlike  those  passages 
which  conducted  the  Grecian  and  Trojan   heroes  on 
their  pious  errands,  the  scenes  to  which  these  conduct 
the  unhappy  wretch  wbu  shall  enter  them,  are  thuse 
of  misery  and   wo.     No  relief  to  the  sad  picture:   no 
Tartarus  Mei-e — no  Elysium /ifj-c: — it  is  all  Tartaric 
darkness,  and  not   unl'requenlly    Tartaric  crime.     I 
speak  more  freely  of  the   practice  of  convertingr  the 
material   of  the  '-staff  of    life,"    (and    for   which   so 
many    human   beings  yearly  perish,)  into  an   article 
which  is  so  destructive  of  health  ami  happiness,  be- 
cause in  that  way  I  have  sinned  myself;   but  in  that 
way  I  shall  sin  no  more. 

The  encouragement  of  agriculture,  gentlemen, 
would  be  praiseworthy  in  any  country;  in  our  own  it 
is  peculiarly  so.  Not  only  to  inulliply  the  means 
and  enjoyments  of  life,  but  as  giving  greater  siabilily 
and  security  to  uur  political  inslilutions.  In  all  ages, 
anil  in  all  countries  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  cul 
tivalors  of  the  soil  are  those  who  are  least  willing  to 
pari  with  their  rights,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
will  of  a  master.  I  have  no  doubt,  also,  lliat  a  taste  fur 
agricultural  pursuits  is  the  best  iiieans  of  disciplining 
the  ambition  of  thuse  daring  spirits,  who  occasionally 
spring  up  in  the  world,  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  defend  or 
destroy  ihe  liberties  of  their  felluw-men,  as  the  prin- 
ciples received  from  education  i/r  circuujstances  may 
tend.  As  long  as  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  armies 
were  taken  from  the  pldugh,  to  the  jilough  they  were 
willing  to  return.  Never  in  the  character  of  the  ge- 
neral, forgetting  the  duties  uf  the  citizen,  and  ever 
ready  tu  exchange  the  sagum  and  the  triumphal  pur- 


ple, for  the  homely  vestments  of  the  husbandman. 
The  history  of  that  far  famed  republic  is  full  of  in- 
stances ot  this  kind;  but  rone  more  remarkable  than 
our  own  age  and  country  have  produced.  The  fas- 
cinations of  power,  and  the  trappings  of  command 
were  as  much  despised,  and  the  enjcjymcnt  of  rural 
scenes  and  rural  employments  as  highly  prized  by  our 
Washington,  as  by  Cincinnatus  or  llegulus.  At  the 
cluse  of  his  glorious  military  career,  he  says,  "I  am 
pre|)aring  to  return  to  that  dumestic  retirement  which 
it  is  well  known  I  left  with  the  deepest  regret,  and 
for  which  I  have  not  ceased  to  sigh  through  a  long 
and  painful  absence." 

Your  eftiirts,  gentlemen,  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  agri- 
culture amongst  men  of  all  descriptions  and  profes- 
sions, may  produce  results  more  important  even  than 
increasing  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  It  may  cause  some  future  conqueror 
for  his  country  to  end  his  career 

"Guiltless  of  his  country'.^  blood." 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  observe  amongst 
the  members  of  the   Society,  many  gentlemen   who 
are  not  engaged  in  practical  agriculture;  some  uf  them 
uf  high   standing   in   the   learned    professions.     Not 
only  will  the  Society  be  promoted  by  their  pecuniary 
cuntributions,  but  the  occasional  contributions  uf  their 
theoretic  views,  may  greatly  assist  the  practical  ag. 
ricullurisl  in  forming  a  correct  system.     There  can 
indeed  be  no  complete  system  without  the  union  of 
theory  and  practice.     It  is  true,  that  there  are  many 
tolerably  successful  farmers  who  have  no  knowledge 
■of  the  theury  of  the  art,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  their  success  would  be  much  greater  if  they  pus-  ■ 
sessed  that  knowledge.     The  operations  of  nature  are 
invariably  carried  on    upon  fixed   principles;  a  know- 
ledge of  these  principles  would  lead  tu  the  detection 
of  many  of  the  errors   which  are  to  be  found   in  the 
practice   of  almost  every  agriculturist,   and  which, 
without  the  aid  of  science,  chance  alone  would  enable 
him  to  discover.     Among  the   objects  to  be  accom- 
plished  by   Ihe  establishment   of   such   societies  as 
yours,  gentlemen,  one  not  the  least  important,  is  the 
intlueiice  they  may  exert  to  procure  the  enactment  of 
laws    which    may   advance,  or    the   repeal    of  those 
which  may  be  considered  prejudicial,  to  the  interest 
of  agriculture.    There  are  two  subjects  coming  under 
this  description,  which  may  possibly  require  the  in- 
terference o(  the  Society.     There  is  no  person,  who 
has  turned  his  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  wes- 
tern Country,  that  does  not  know  how  much  the  pros- 
perity of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  interests  of 
this  section  of  it  depends  on   the  trade  to  the   Mis- 
sissippi; we  may  multiply  our  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  eastern  ports,  as  much  as  we  may  by 
means  of  canals  and  rail-roads,  still  from  this  part  of 
the  OliU),  and  behiw  us,  fur  many  of  our  articles,  we 
must  daily  depend  on   the  states  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi.    This  market  will  be  a  good  or  bad  one,  in 
proportion   to  their  wants  and  their  ability  to  pur- 
chase.    Tlieir  wants  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  ilieir  population;  and  both  the  increase  of 
their  population   and  their   ability   to  purchase,  will 
depend  upon   the  success  of  their  agricultural  pur- 
suits.    It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  deep 
interest  in  whatever  concerns  their  interest.     Their 
prosperity    must   be   our  prosperity;  their  adversity 
must  inevitably  bring  a  correspondent  depression  upon 
us.     One  of  the  principal  articles,  (perhaps  the  most 
iniporlaut,)    of  the   produce  of  Louisiana,  is  sugar. 
Its  cultivation  to  any  considerable  extent,  is  posterior 
to  the  cession  of  the  country  tu  the  United   States, 
Under  the  fostering  care  of  our  government,  which 
afforded  it  a  protecting  duty,  it  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended, producing  advantages  to  the  country  as  well 
as  the  planters.     Among   the  former,  is  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  large  amuunt  of  labur,  from  the  cultivation 
of   other   articles  which    had    been    produced   to  an 
amount  beyond  the  demand.     In  this  way  the  south- 
ern states,  particularly  the  cultivaturs  of  cotton,  were 
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greatly  benefiUed;  while  tlie  western  slates  reaped 
the    advantage    of   an   increased   demand   for   almost 
every  article°of  their  agrieultnral  and  manufacturing 
products,  and  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  sugar,  in 
the  last  '20  years  of  at  least  three  hwulred  per  cent. 
Before  a  sugar  manufactory  can  be  put  into  operation, 
an   immense  amount  of  iron   work,  machinery   and 
castings,   as   well   as  wagons,  carts,  drays,  iic.Stc. 
must  be  procured.     Tliese  are  purchased  at   Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  or  Louisville.     Horses,  o.xen,  and 
a  supply  of  provisions  must  be  obtained;  and  these 
are  purchased  of  the  western  farmer.    Sparingly  and 
economically  perhaps  at  first,  but  always  increasing 
as  the  cultivation  and  manufactures  progress.     If  tlie 
enterprise  is  successful,  where  are  the  surplus  gains 
of  the  planter  expended?     Who  is  there  in  this  part 
of  the  country  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  a  large 
portion  of  them  comes  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers 
and  manufacturers  of  the  upper  western  states?     As 
his  means  increase,  the  sugar  planter  makes  a  mure 
ample  provision  for  the  support  of  his  family  and  la- 
bourers; the  comforts  of  the  negro  are  increased  by 
the  allowance  of  a  larger  portion  of  better  food.     By 
these  additions  to  the  expenses  of  the  planter,  the 
western  farmer  and  mechanic  are  benefitted.     When 
enabled  to  obtain  better,  the  planter  is  no  lunger  con- 
tented with  the  homely  furniture  of  his  first  estab- 
lishment.    Orders  are  given  for  more  costly  and  ele 
gant  articles.     And  on  what  places  are  the  orders 
given?     Not  on    London   or  Liverpool,  or  even   on 
New  York  or  Philadelphia;  but  on  some  city  on  the 
Ohio.     And  this  is  one,  not  by  any  means  the  least, 
of  the  vents  fur  those  splendid  articles   which  are 
poured  out  in  such  quantities  from  the  shops  of  our 
Wards,  Porters,  Lehmans,  Skinners,  McAlpins,  Ja- 
meses, Lees,  and  hundreds  of  others.     The  trade  to 
the  lower  Mississippi  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the 
farmers  on   the  Ohio,  and  its  navigable  tributaries. 
From  their  situation  hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands, 
are  enabled  to  dispose  of  their  products  in   that  dis- 
tant, but  convenient  market,  without  an  intermediate 
sale  to  a  merchant,  or  the  employment  of  a  factor  or 
carrier.     They  manage   the  whole  matter  of  trans- 
portation and  sale  themselves.     Effecting  the  latter 
iinmediaiely  to  the  consumer  on  his  plantation,  or  the 
exporter  at  New  Orleans.     There  is  not  one  that  has 
eno-aged  in  this  business  that  does  not  know,  that  it  is 
frHi|uently    the  want  of   the  means  of    purchasing, 
which  prevents  the  planter  from  buying  a  whole  boat 
load  of  provisions  rather  than  a  small  portion  of  one; 
and  that  if  he  would  take  sugar  and  molasses  from 
the  planter  in  exchange  for  his  own  commodities,  he 
rtjuld  sell  the  latter  at  a  higher  price,  and  obtain  the 
former  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by  cash   sales      This 
fact  was  slated  to  me  a  few  days  ago  by  an  intelli- 
rrent  farmer  of  my  neighborhood,  who  has  for  many 
years  been  engaged  in  that  trade;  and  shews  that  the 
planter  finds  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  crops, 
even  at  the  most  reduced  prices,  and  that  he  is  wil- 
ling to  reduce  them  still  lower  to  obtain  the  produce 
of  our  soil.     If  the  facts  I  have  stated  are  true,  and 
the  deductions  I   have  drawn   from  them  correct,  it 
would  appear  very  extraordinary,  that  any  southern 
or  western  man  should   have  supported   the  proposi- 
tion to  remove  the  jirotectiug  duty,  and  place  the  su- 
crar    planter  of  Louisiana    precisely   upon   a   footing 
with  those  of  Cul)a,  in  which  island  all  the  pnjducts 
of  the  United  .States  are  subjected  to  a  most  onerous 
duty,   which,    in    relation   to   some  of  them,  almost 
amounts  to  a  prohiliilion.     Apart  from  the  im]iulicy 
of  taking  off  the  prnlecling  duty,  the  measure,  to  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  would  be  full  ot  irijuslice.  Their 
cultivation  of  sugar  was  commenced   under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  duly,  and   there   was   nothing   that  could 
have  indicated  any  change  in    the  policy  which   dic- 
tati'd  it.     Proteciing  duties  are  given  in  every  in- 
stance where  they  are  necessary  to  the  staphs  of  Ihi' 
other  states;  to  the  toliacco  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
the  hemp  of  Kentucky,  the  wool   of  Ohio,  and  why 
not  to  the  sun-ar  of  Louisiana?    There  is  another  ar- 


ticle which  is  subjected  to  a  duty  by  the  general  go- 
vernment, to  which  it  may  become  necessary  for  the 
Society  to  direct  its  attention.  After  the  opinion  I 
have  given  in  relation  to  the  duty  on  sugar,  I  may  be 
accused  of  inconsistency,  when  I  avow  my  hostility 
to  the  duty  on  salt;  at  least  to  an  increase  of  the  pre- 
sent duty  from  ten  to  twelve  cents,  as  was  attempted 
during  the  last  session  of  congress.  The  two  arti- 
cles of  sugar  and  salt,  appear  to  me  to  stand  upon 
entirely  different  principles.  As  a  necessary  of  life, 
a  tax  on  salt  is  in  opposition  to  republican  principles. 
But  it  has  stronger  claims  to  an  exemption  of  duty, 
than  any  other  article  of  universal  use,  because  it 
enters  more  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  poor, 
than  the  rich.  Without  salt  the  country  laborers 
would  have  no  meat  with  their  bread,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  live  upon  salted  provisions.  Whilst  the  rich 
man,  enabled  to  procure  fresh  meat  in  abundance, 
might  feast  luxuriously  with  a  very  small  quantity. 
The  land  proprietor  having  pastures,  to  confine  his 
domestic  animals,  can  enjoy  the  produce  of  his  dairy. 
But  how  many  of  the  children  of  the  laboring  poor 
would  go  supperless  to  bed,  were  it  not  for  the  salt 
which  causes  the  nightly  return  of  the  cow,  which 
furnishes  them  with  milk,  from  the  interminable  fo- 
rests in  which  she  feeds.  Who  that  has  lived  long 
in  the  western  country,  lias  not  seen  the  little  white- 
headed  urchins,  anxiously  watching  the  evening  re- 
turn of  their  cow,  and  the  good  housewife  preparing 
for  her  the  condiments  she  loves,  and  which  instinct 
has  taught  her  to  know  to  be  necessary  for  her  health. 
An  abundant  supply  of  salt  being  so  necessary  to  the 
most  numerous,  and  most  useful  class  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  prevent  its 
being  loaded  with  unnecessary  burdens.  But  it  is  not 
the  poor  alone  that  are  interested  in  this  matter.  The 
whole  farming  interest  is  most  deeply  concerned  in  it, 
and  this  particular  section  more  than  any  other.  One 
of  the  great  staples  of  the  country,  that  perhaps  from 
which  the  farmer  receives  the  greatest  clear  profit, 
(pork,)  cannot  be  prepared  for  a  foreign  market,  with- 
out a  liberal  expenditure  of  imported  salt.  The  duty 
upon  that  article  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  tax  upon  a 
necessary  of  life,  but  an  imporlant  agricultural  pro- 
duct. If  the  duty  was  so  heavy,  as  to  prevent  the 
importation  entirely,  no  pork,  bacon  or  beef  would  be 
purchased  in  Ohio  for  a  foreign  market.  As  it  is,  the 
duly  takes  just  its  full  amount  from  the  profits  of  the 
cultivating  class  of  the  community.  And  yet  the 
principles  of  the  tariff  were  appealed  toby  those  who 
favored  the  increase  of  the  duty,  and  the  reduction 
stigmatized  as  a  violation  of  those  principles.  "The 
withdrawal  of  the  protecting  duty,"  it  was  said, 
"would  break  up  the  manufactories  of  salt  in  the 
United  Slates,  and  the  tariff'  was  adopted  to  protect 
and  encourage,  manufactures."  Yes:  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture.  The  manufactories  which 
had  been  established  during  the  war,  were  it  is 
true,  brought  by  the  peace  into  a  most  suffering 
condition,  almost  upon  the  point  of  annihilation;  but 
no  sympalhy  for  their  sufferings  had  any  influence 
in  the  adoption  of  the  tariff.  It  would  have  been 
easy  for  the  manufacturers  to  change  their  voca- 
tion, and  become  agricullurisis;  and  as  that  employ- 
ment is  more  congenial  to  the  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment, it  Would  have  been  better  that  they  should  have 
done  so.  But,  unfortunately,  ihe  agricultural  inter- 
est was,  if  possible,  in  a  more  depressed  slate  than 
that  of  the  manufacturing.  Every  branch  of  it  was 
overdone.  Every  article  produced  to  an  amount  be- 
yond the  demand  of  the  markets.  Having  no  con- 
trol over  the  foreign  market,  no  alternative  remained 
hut  to  create  one  at  home.  Every  establishment  of 
this  kind  promoted  the  object  in  two  ways;  1st,  hy 
abstracting  hands  from  agriculture,  it  lessened  the 
amount  of  products,  idly  by /ceding  those  who  were 
thus  drawn  off,  the  profits  of  the  residue  were  in- 
creased. Upon  no  oilier  principle  would  it  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, or   of   the   people   themselves.      No   American 


statesman  would  have  avowed  it  to  be  his  object,  to 
make  this  exclusively  a  manufacturing  nation,  to  gire 
that  interest  a  preponderance  over  the  agricnltoral. 
It  was  necessity,  dire  necessity,  that  induced  the 
government  to  transfer  the  work-shops  of  Europe  to 
our  own  shores.  The  collection  of  such  immense 
masses  of  human  beings,  wilhin  such  narrow  limit* 
as  manufacturing  establishments  require,  cannot  be 
favorable  to  our  institutions.  And  for  myself,  I  have 
as  much  aversion  to  converting  our  hardy,  active, 
clean-limbed  husbandmen,  into  bandy-legged  Spital- 
field-weavers,  as  the  great  American  philosopher 
himself.  Protecting  duties  being  therefore  given  foi 
the  purpose  exclusively,  of  aiding  agriculture,  when 
ever  one  of  these  duties  comes  in  conflict  with  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  The 
salt-manufacturer  cannot,  like  the  sugar  planter,  claim 
a  continuance  of  the  duty,  upon  the  ground  that  their 
manufactories  were  established  upon  the  faith  of  its 
continuance;  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  establishments 
having  been  made  when  there  was  no  duty  upon  the 
imported  salt.  The  act  imposing  a  duty  was  passed 
as  a  war  measure  in  1812,  and  never  would  have  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  farming  interest,  if  the 
avowal  had  not  been  made,  that  the  duty  should  cease 
with  the  necessity  of  imposing  it.  But  there  is  not 
the  least  probability  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to 
ten  cents,  or  even  removing  the  whole  of  it  would 
break  up  the  manufactories  in  the  western  country. 
The  home-made  salt  will  be  used  for  all  domestic  pur- 
poses. My  great  fear  is,  that  the  price  will  not  be 
diminished  so  much  as  to  allow  a  free  use  of  it  to  our 
stock.  I  believe  there  is  not  one  of  my  brother  far- 
mers present,  but  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that 
the  present  price  is  greatly  injurious  to  the  interest  of 
agriculture;  and  that  we  might  very  profitably  use  a 
much  larger  quantity  than  we  do,  for  our  horses,  our 
cattle,  and  our  sheep;  and  that  even  our  swine  would 
be  greatly  benefitted  by  it.  But  notwithstanding  the 
injury  which  agriculture  sustains  from  the  high  price 
of  salt,  I  have  to  offer  you  my  congratulations  upon 
its  general  flourishing  state.  It  is  a  matter  of  still 
greater  felicitation  that  its  prosperity  can  be  distinct- 
ly traced  to  a  system  of  our  own,  beyond  the  control 
of  foreign  powers,  and  not  to  be  affected  by  any  policy 
they  may  think  proper  to  adopt.  How  strangely  op- 
posed are  the  opinions  of  men,  whose  sitnation  and 
interests  are  apparently  the  same.  Mr.  James  M 
Garrett,  in  an  address  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Fredericksburgh,  of  which  he  is  the  President,  in 
18-21,  tells  the  Society,  that  amongst  the  few  subjects 
of  felicitation  which  the  period  afforded,  was  the  re- 
cent failure  of  the  tariff-bill,  which  was  introduced  at 
the  previous  session  of  Congress.  Mr.  Garrett  is  i 
man  of  the  finest  talents,  and  no  less  conspicuous 
for  the  excellence  of  his  character.  He  is  a  farmer, 
and  the  products  of  his  farm,  and  that  of  his  district 
of  the  country,  are  perhaps  precisely  such  as  ours; 
corn  and  wheat  being  the  staples.  In  a  previous  or 
subsequent  address,  Mr.  Garrett  denominates  the 
tarift"  "political  quackery;"  ihe  effects  of  which  had 
been  to  cover  the  streets  of  Norlulk  with  grass!  That 
this  was  the  state  of  Norfolk  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  Mr.  Garrett  says  so,  but  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  have  been  caused  by  the  tariff,  unless  it  operat- 
ed retrospectively;  for  its  direct  operation  could  not 
have  been  fell,  for  good  or  for  evil,  until  long  subse- 
iiuent  to  the  delivery  of  the  speech.  In  a  set  of  re- 
solutions passed  at  a  meeting  about  the  same  time,  it 
was  asserted,  that  if  the  tariff  is  carried  into  full  ope- 
ration, "commerce  must  furl  her  sails."  Now,  unless 
the  infurmation  we  have  received  is  incorrect,  the  sail 
of  no  merchant  vessel  has  been  furled  for  want  of  a 
cargo.  Indeed  it  has  been  said,  that  in  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  vessels 
tor  taking  off  the  produce.  And  how  stands  the  mat- 
ter in  relation  to  commerce  generally?  I  have  within 
a  few  days  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who 
holds  a  very  responsible  station  in  the  custom  house 
of  New  York,  who  slates  that  the  duties  of  tlie  last 
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year  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  year  before,  and  that 
the  receipts  of  the  present  year  indicate  an  increase 
for  the  whole  year,  of  three  millions  for  that  port 
alone. 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  blazoning  forth  our  su- 
perior sagacity,  and  still  less  to  taunt  our  tariff  adver- 
saries, that  these  things  are  mentioned,  but  because  it 
has  been,  and  will  again  be  asserted,  thai  the  prosper- 
ous slate  of  our  agriculture  and  commerce,  has  been 
produced  by  the  present  and  prospective  state  of  Eu- 
rope, and  not  by  the  operation  of  our  tariff.  If  I 
should  concede  that  the  price  of  bread  stuffs  may  have 
been  advanced  by  the  bad  crops  in  England,  and  the 
commotions  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  attribute  the  rise  in  the  price  of  other 
articles,  which  we  do  not  e.xport,  or  in  very  small 
quantities,  entirely  to  the  home  market  which  has 
been  created  by  the  tariff".  Such  is  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  sailed  beef,  pork,  distilled  spirits,  and  wool; 
all  of  which  bear  a  price  thjit  remunerates  the  laborer 
and  the  grower. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
SOILING. 

This  is  a  term  applied  to  the  practice  of  feeding 
domestic  animals  on  new  mown  grass,  or  other  green 
crops,  in  racks,  yards,  stables,  &,c.  Lorain  says,  of 
this  mode  of  farm  management,  that  "The  farm  yard 
manure  acquired  by  soiling,  and  that  introduced  by 
the  roots  of  the  grasses,  create  in  the  course  of  a 
single  round  of  crops,  such  an  immense  improvement 
in  the  soil,  that  after  the  hay  harvest  commences, 
(which  is  great  in  consequence  of  the  grass  saved  by 
tills  practice,)  an  almost  perpetual  harvest  ensues 
until  the  corn  is  cribbed. 

"Each  crop  is  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  ground 
occupied  by  it.  The  labor  greatly  exceeds  what 
would  readily  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not 
observed  the  practice;  still  it  may  or  ought  to  be  par- 
tially introduced;  especially  by  wealthy  farmers,  who 
have  many  workers  in  their  own  families.  Also  by 
tliose  who  have  but  little  land  in  proportion  to  the 
labor  they  can  readily  obtain  from  their  children,  &c. 

"It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  success 
is  not  to  be  expected,  unless  a  full  supply  of  green 
grasses,  proper  for  this  purpose,  have  been  provided. 
Also,  the  very  great  trouble  and  perplexity  occasioned 
by  red  clover,  in  consequence  of  the  cattle  and  horses 
being  salivated  by  the  second  and  third  crops  of  this 
grass. 

"Every  farmer  should  soil  his  working  cattle  and 
horses.whether  he  may  or  may  not  enter  into  the 
general  practice  of  soiling.  A  very  small  extent  of 
ground  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  This  may 
Ue  so  near  to  his  barn,  that  the  trouble  will  be  little 
more,  if  as  much,  as  going  to  the  pastures  after  them. 
The  grass  and  rich  dung  saved  by  this  practice,  will 
be  very  valuable  to  him. 

"Notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  that  may 
be  derived  from  soiling,  it  would  seem  that  it  cannot 
be  generally  practised  even  in  the  populous  parts  of 
this  country.  The  quantity  of  cleared  ground  is 
more  than  double  as  much  as  the  population  is  capable 
of  cultivating  properly,  without  introducing  the  addi- 
tional labor,  which  would  be  required  if  soiling  were 
generally  practised." 


Tansy. — This  herb  may  frequently  be  observed 
growing  in  the  country  church  yards,  which  induces 
us  to  think  it  was  formerly  used  as  a  funeral  plant. 
Tansy  has  this  peculiar  virtue,  that  if  any  dead  ani- 
mal substance  be  rubbed  with  it,  the  flesh  fly  will  not 
attack  it.  Boerhave  says,  the  leaves  applied  to  a  dead 
body,  and  intruded  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  pre- 
serve it  from  putrefaction  and  insects;  whence  the 
plant  has  been  called  Jithanasia,  that  is,  immortal 
phnl.— Exeter  JVeuis  Letter. 
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(From  the  Gardener's  .Magazine  ) 
On  THE  DisE.tsEs  OF  Fruit  Trees  in  Amekic.\. 
Sir, — Our  fruit  trees  are  subject  to  some  diseases, 
which  do  not  seem  to  trouble  the  European  gardener 
and  orchardist.  I  shall  notice  a  few  of  them,  in  the 
hope  that  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  may 
aid  us  in  discovering  ihe  cause  and  cure. 

The  plum  and  morello  cherry  trees  are  disfigured 
and  destroyed  by  a  species  of  gangrene.  The  limbs 
of  these  trees,  and  the  trunks,  when  small,  swell, 
crack,  and  exhibit  irregular  tumors,  of  a  spongy  ap- 
pearance, which  are  first  green,  but  change  to  a" black 
color.  'I'he  branch  soon  dies;  the  sap  seems  to  be- 
come vitiated,  and,  if  the  diseased  parts  are  not  am- 
putated, the  entire  tree  generally  fails  in  one  or  two 
seasons.  An  insect,  in  its  larva  state,  is  generally 
found  in  the  recent  tumors,  which  Professor  Peck  has 
denominated  the  Rhynchai  nus  curasi;  the  same,  he 
thinks,  which  occasions  the  fall  of  peaches,  apricots, 
and^lums  (a  formidable  evil  here,)  by  the  larva  eat- 
ing into  the  kernel  of  those  fruits  long  ere  they  have 
attained  their  growth;  or  another  species  of  the  same 
genus.  The  first  conclusion  is  probably  not  correct; 
tor  the  fruit,  in  many  localities,  is  de.slroyed,  where 
the  trees  have  continued  healthy.  The  only  efficient 
remedy  that  I  am  advised  of,  is  to  cut  off  and  burn 
the  affected  parts.  All  of  our  stone  and  many  of  our 
seed  fruits  are  grievously  injured  by  insects,  which 
prey  upon  them  in  the  early  stage  of  their  growth, 
and  cause  them  to  drop.  Although  we  can  identify 
the  enemy,  we  are  without  the  means  of  repelling 
his  attacks. 

We  have  lust  many  of  our  pear  trees  by  what  is 
here  termed  the  blight.  The  disease  is  generally 
first  discovered  upon  the  smaller  branches,  often  at  a 
distance  from  their  extremities,  by  the  leaves  and 
bark,  at  a  particular  point,  becoming  black  and  dead. 
The  foliage  and  wood  above  appear  fresh  and  green 
for  some  days.  At  other  times,  the  bark  upon  the 
trunk,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  main  branches,  be- 
comes dead  in  irregular  blotches,  contracts,  and  ulti- 
mately separates  from  the  wood.  In  three  instances, 
this  season,  I  have  found  a  circle  of  bark  upon  the 
trunk  wholly  dead,  while  all  above  appeared  healthy 
and  vigorous.  The  seat  of  the  disease  seems  to  be 
in  the  cambium,-or  elaborated  sap,  which  becomes  a 
medium  for  its  extension.  The  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease is  rapid,  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  of  growth  in 
the  tree;  rich  soils  and  wet  seasons  being  most  pre- 
judicial. The  evil  is  confined  to  no  soil  or  situation, 
though  it  is  less  prevalent  in  stiff  grounds  and  grass 
lands.  The  apple  and  quince  appear  to  be  generally 
though  less  seriously  affected.  Some  pretend  to  trace 
the  evil  to  an  insect,  the  Scolytus  pyri;  yet  my  ob- 
servations have  tended  rather  to  multiply  than  to 
dissipate  the  doubts  which  I  have  had  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  malady. 

The  gooseberry  and  the  grape,  particularly  the  fo- 
reign varieties  of  the  latter,  are  very  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  mildew,  when  partially  grown;  and  three 
tilths  ot  these  crops  are  thus  usually  lost. 

A  subscription  is  circulating  among  us  to  raise  2000 
dollars,  to  be  awarded  as  a  premium  for  the  discovery 
of  a  preventive  of  the  depredations  of  insects  upon 
our  stone  fruit.  Any  thing  you  can  offer,  therefore, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  preceding  remarks,  will  be 
particularly  interesting  to  your  American  readers,  of 
whom  there  are  many,  and  the  number  is  likely  to 
increase  as  we  advance  in  horticultural  improvement. 
Vour  publications  are  much  sought  after,  and  highly 
valued.  The  Society  of  this  place,  of  which  Tarn 
president,  subscribes  to  your  Magazine.  We  have  in 
this  state  six  Horticultural  Societies.  The  subjects 
of  education  and  rural  improvement  are  the  popular 
topics  of  the  day.  We  have  a  respectable  Lyceum 
in  this  city,  which  has  published  a  volume  of  Tram- 


aclioiis,  consisting  of  original  papers  in  relation  to 
the  natural  sciences.  The  volume  will  be  sent  to 
you  if  you  desire  it.  I  was  disappointed  in  not  find- 
ing a  descriptive  catalogue  of  fruits  in  your  Ency- 
cloprvdia  of  plants.  I  think  you  promised  one.  Can- 
not you  send  me  such  a  catalogue? 

In  a  former  letter  I  took  the  liberty  of  requestii;g- 
your  good  offices  in  establishing  a  correspondence 
with  some  respectable  nurseryman  nf  your  country; 
and  I  believe  I  have  occasiiunilly  sent  you  .•^ome  cut- 
tings oT  fruit,  and  p.Tmphlnts  that  I  thought  would 
be  interesting.  I  have  made  like  communications  to 
the  Horticultural  Society.  I  have  not  ytt  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning,  t'rnm  you  or  Mr.  Sabine, 
whether  my  cuttings  or  my  requests  have  ever 
readied  their  designed  destination.  We  have  pro- 
bably the  best  location  for  a  nursery  in  the  Union, 
and  the  demands  upon  it  exceed  our  means  of  supply. 
We  are  anxious  to  give  it  a  character  equal  to  its 
advantages  of  location,  and  to  enrich  it  with  all  the 
liner  fruits  of  Europe.  It  is  the  importance  of  ob- 
taining a  correspondent  on  wham  we  can  relv,  that 
induces  me  to  renew  my  importunities  for  your  aid 
ill  this  matter.  Mr.  Saul  of  Lancaster  has  encour- 
aged us  to  hope  that  we  shall  receive  some  grafts 
from  you  through  him  in  the  spring.  Such  a  favor 
would  be  particularly  acceptable.  VVe  have  com- 
missioned Mr.  Gordon,  a  corrpspondent  of  vour  Ma- 
gazine, who  proposes  to  visit  New  York,  to  bring  us 
several  articles,  particularly  tor  the  green-house;  ami, 
as  he  will  probably  see  you,  you  may  commit  to  his 
charge  any  conmiunication  you  have  "to  make.  Com- 
mand me  freely  whenever  I  can  render  you  service. 
I  am,  sir,  &c.         Jesse  Buel. 

Mbanv,  Dec.  20,  1 830. 


(From  the  Gardener's  Magazine.) 
On  the  Injurious  Effects  of  Ants 
On  early  forced  Peach  Trees,  with  the  Means  adopt- 
ed by  which  they  xeere  extirpated,  and  the  Crop  of 
Peaches  saved. 

Sir,— In  more  than  forty  years  practice  of  my 
father,  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  he  has 
known  ants  to  injure  the  bloom  of  peach  trees.  1  beo- 
to  offer  you  a  statement  of  the  case,  in  hopes  that  it 
may  be  useful,  and  become  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  various  queries  made  on  the  subject  of  ants,  from 
the  first  to  the  sixth  volume  of  your  Magazine. 

The  earliest  peach-house  w.as  shut  up,  and  small 
fires  applied  on  alternate  evenings,  after  the  '25th  Ni>- 
vember;  the  tree  roots  in  the  outside  border  had  been 
e.xcited  for  some  days  previous.  The  fires  were  in- 
creased, and  hnraid  air  applied,  after  the  6lh  of  De- 
cember. On  the  lOlh,  some  few  anis  were  observed 
traversing  the  trellis  in  quest  of  their  natural  food, 
produced  by  the  ajiliis.  But  as  great  attention  had 
been  paid  to  washing  every  shoot  with  a  hard  brush 
and  cold  water  when  the  trees  were  pruned  and  tied, 
no  aphis  eggs  nor  aphis  capsules  remained  on  them.' 
This,  probably,  caused  the  ants  to  injure  the  peach 
blossoms,  which  was  not  discovered  until  the  openino- 
of  the  petals  of  two  or  three  of  the  very  earliest  blooms^, 
when  the  filaments,  anthers,  and  pistillum  were  observ- 
ed to  fall  out  of  the  corola.  On  closer  examination,  we 
found  that  many  of  the  earliest  blossoms  had  the'un- 
expanded  petals  perforated,  the  filaments  eaten  out, 
and  the  ants  lodged  in  the  nectaries  feedino-  upon  the 
honey.  This  was  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, and  we  immediately  commenced  killing  them 
by  hand,  dislodging  them  from  the  blossoms  with 
slender  wires;  this  was  continued  by  candlelio-ht  un- 
til most  of  the  ants  on  the  trees  were  destroyed.  We 
were  going  to  apply  the  ant-trap  of  Mr.  Boyce  (vol.  v. 
p.  730;)  but  it  was  suggested  that  recently  cooked 


*In  Samoulle's  Compeiidium  of  British  In!ecl/>  at  p. 
62,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Aphides  have  the  nalura'l  pow- 
er to  procreate,  and  that  viviparously,  to  the  ninth 
generation,  without  sexual  intercourse. 
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bones  of  roast  or  boiled  meat  or  lisU  were  used  for  ant- 
traps  on  the  Continent;  and  we  adopted  them  with 
good  success.  Tliey  prevented  any  more  ants  from 
ascending  the  trees,  until  the  colony  discovered  itself 
under  the  fire-flue  at  its  entrance  into  the  peach-huuse. 
They  were  immediately  supplied  with  the  prepara- 
tion as  below,  and  two  days  alter  not  one  ant  remain- 
ed, nor  have  any  appeared  since;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  watch  the  spot  for  some  weeks  after  a  similar  des- 
truction, lest  any  eggs  should  produce  a  new  colony: — 

Take  thin  slices  of  whealen  bread,  (say  i  oz. 
weight.)  dry  it  slowly,  but  well,  that  it  may  easily 
pulverise  in  a  niortar;  take  i  oz.  of  fine  loaf  sugar, 
pulverise  it  also;  add  to  the  two  former  ingredients, 
4  02.  oxide  of  arsenic,  commonly  called  levigated 
mercury;  triturate  the  whole  well  in  the  mortar,  then 
put  it  into  a  clean  dry  glass  bottle;  of  course  the  bottle 
should  be  labelled  with  the  word  "Puisun."  Very 
small  portions  of  this  poison  may  be  applied  on  frag- 
ments of  glass  or  the  Hat  side  of  an  oyster  shell .  The 
smell  of  recent  oyster  shells  is  also  an  excellent  de- 
coy for  anls.  Small  bell  glasses,  such  as  are  used  to 
strike  cuttings  under  or  small  garden  flower-pols,  may 
be  put  over  the  deposit  of  poison,  to  prevent  moistuie 
from  rendering  it  pasty,  as  well  as  to  hinder  any  do- 
mestic animals  from  taking  it,  if  small  portions  are 
laid  down  at  intervals  of  four  or  six  hours.  It  will  not 
become  glutinous,  in  which  case  tlie  ants  cannot  sepa- 
rate it.  If  bell  glasses  are  used  to  cover  the  poison, 
any  curious  spectator  may  see  the  avidity  with  which 
the  ants  carry  ofi  the  poison  to  feed  their  young. 
This  preparation  is  equally  efficacious  for  crickets. 

Gentlemen  and  gaideners  should  be  aware  that 
this  mercurial  pcjison  is  equally  fatal  to  vegetable  as 
animal  life.  Should  it  belaid  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  round  the  stem  of  an  oiange  tree  or  other  plant, 
it  will  corrode  the  bark  and  alburnum,  to  the  certain 
destruction  of  the  plant.  1  his  I  know  from  experi- 
ence. Yours,  Sic. 

Welbcck,  Feb.  1S31.  J.  Thompson,  J i^n. 


KVS.AL  Ecorjoaiy. 


(From  the  Middleton  Sentinel.) 
SHAKER  BARN. 

Mr.  Starr,— I  hand  you  for  the  amusement  and 
information  of  the  practical  farmer,  a  descri|)tiijn 
which  I  have  verbally  received  from  a  frieiid  of  mine, 
living  in  that  vicinity,  of  a  large  barn  built  the  last 
season,  in  the  town  of  Hancock,  Lerkshire  county, 
Mass.  by  the  family  of  Shakers,  located  in  that  town. 
It  is  possible,  that  in  some  points,  the  diiuensicjus  may 
be  inaccurate;  but  you  may  rely  that  they  aie  mate- 
rially correct.  Both  the  size  and  form  are  probably 
unfit  for  cominun  purposes— very  few  farmers  would 
wish  to  collect  so  much  forage  and  maiuire,  or  have 
so  much  stock  in  one  place;  but  all  who  have  any  ex- 
perience in  the  business,  will  agree  that  there  is  much 
ingenuity  and  Cinveiiience  in  the  design,  lor  a  large 
establishment. 

The  barn  is  built  on  ground  inclining  south- 
wardly, in  a  perfict  ciicle,  and  is  ninety  feet  in 
diameter,  across  it  from  side  to  side.  The  walls  are 
stone,  2i  feel  in  height,  of  suitable  thickness,  and  laid 
in  lime  or  well  pointed  on  each  side.  Round  the 
barn,  on  the  inner  siile,  are  stables  torminu-  a  circle; 
the  manger  within  and  suitable  places  over  it  to 
throw  or  feed  down  the  hay;  the  stable  and  manger 
occupy  about  twelve  feel,  and  are  eight  feet  liich;  the 
stables  open  to  and  from  several  dill'erent  barn  yards, in 
order  to  inaku  as  many  and  such  divisions  of  ilieir 
slock  as  they  have  thought  proper.  The  coverimr  nf 
the  stables  form  the  barn  floor,  which  also  extend 
round  the  harn.  'I'here  is  but  one  large  door  way  for 
entrance  with  teams  and  hjads;  this  is  from  the  north- 
ern side,  from  an  oflset  or  causeway,  8  feet  above  the 
base,  and  of  course  fourteen  feet  below    the  eaves. 


The  cart  or  wagon  that  enters  with  a  load,  makes  the 
wliole  circuit  of  the  floor  and  after  unloading,  comes 
out  at  the  same  door;  thus  eight  or  ten  teams  with 
their  loads  can  occupy  the  floor  at  one  time,  in  unload- 
ing, and  not  hinder  each  other.  Within  this  circle 
of  stables  and  barn  floor,  is  an  area  or  bay,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  which  is  filled  with  hay,  See.  which 
must  be  over  sixty  feet  diameter.  This  is  pitched  in 
and  on  from  any  side  or  place  most  convenient,  or 
where  wanted. 

The  roof  comes  to  a  point  at  the  centre,  and  sheds 
oft'  the  rain  all  round,  something  similar  to  an  um- 
brella. It  is  supported  from  the  inner  circle  of  the 
barn  floor.  The  roof  boards  are  laid  up  and  down, 
which,  by  a  transverse  sawing  of  the  log  were  all 
brcjught  to  a  point,  and  then  shingled  round  in  the 
usual  mode.  M. 


so  uniform  and  steady,  as  to  admit  of  being  worked 
by  horse  power  as  Well  as  by  water  or  steam.    The 
mill  is  near  the  court  house,  and  may  be  seen  in  ope-- 
ration  by  any  person  who  Will  take  the  trouble  to  ap- 
ply to  Mr.  Wills. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
BEES. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — Any  experiments  made  in  the 
management  ot  bees,  if  successful,  ought  to  be  made 
public,  lor  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  old  ho%ey  or 
full  hives. 

i  purchased  in  the  fall  of  l.Si9,asmall  swarm  of  bees; 
they  worked  well  through  I  he  summer  following, but  did 
not  swarm.  In  the  spring  of  1S30  I  had  a  tight  house 
made  agreeably  to  Doct.  Thacher's  method,  and  an 
empty  hive  put  by  the  side  of  the  old  one  and  opened 
a  communication  through  the  new  hive;  the  bees 
made  some  honey  in  the  hive  and  considerable  in  the 
house;  in  July  1  turned  the  old  hive  upside  down  and 
put  a  new  one  on  top,  and  the  bees  went  to  work  in 
the  new  hive,  continuing  the  comb  upwards  from  the 
old  to  the  top  of  the  new  hive.  About  10  days  since, 
I  determined  to  drive  the  bees  from  the  old  hive  into 
a  new  one;  I  se|jarated  the  lop  from  the  old  hive  by 
cutting  with  a  large  knife  the  cumbqcross  the  bottom, 
and  took  olf  the  top  hive  and  set  it  on  the  stand  and 
then  replaced  the  old  hive  on  its  bottom  and  in  a  few 
days  found  I  had  got  two  separate  colonies  of  bees. 
Monday  morning,  the  llth,  I  drove  the  bees  with 
water  from  the  old  hive  into  a  new  one  without  losing 
a  hundred  bees,  and  obtained  30  lbs.  of  honey  and 
comb.  I  used  a  new  apparatus  invented  by  a  gentle- 
man for  his  own  convenience,  who  I  hope  will  get  a 
patent  for  it  and  make  it  as  public  as  possible.  We 
put  two  pieces  of  comb  containing  some  of  the  young 
brood  ami  fastened  them  in  the  lop  of  the  hive  previ- 
ous to  letting  the  bees  in.  This  day,  Saturday  lljth, 
the  bees  are  at  work  in  both  hives,  busily  employed 
in  increasing  iheir  slock  for  the  winter.  If  you  think 
the  above  w  ill  be  of  any  use  to  the  keeper  of  bees, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  jiublish  it. 

JS'Lifbiirijiiorl,  Julij  10.  Essex. 


iviiscz:2^iiA2Mx:ious. 


NEW  SAW  MILL. 

[The  last  Lynchburg  Virginian  contains  the  follow- 
ing account  of  a  newly  invented  saw  mill,  which  we 
doulit  nol  will  be  interesting  tooursonthern  friends:-] 

Two  or  three  months  ago,  wc  called  the  attenticjn  of 
the  public  to  the  plan  of  a  saw  mill,  invented  by  our 
towTismsin,  John  Wills,  Esq.;  which  we  then  thought, 
from  the  miniature  model  exhibited  to  us,  promised  to 
be  of  great  ulilily,  particularly  in  those  sections  of 
country  in  which  timber  is  abundant  and  water  scarce. 
Since  that  time,  Mr.  Wills  has  caused  lo  be  erected 
a  model  about  one  third  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary 
saw-mill,  which  we  have  seen  in  operation,  and  which 
fully  satisfies  us  of  the  correcini'ss  <if  the  opinion 
which  we  then  expressed — and  it  is  sustained  by  the 
undivided  sentiment  of  those  who  have  seen  it,  in- 
cluding several  persons,  whose  practical  knowledge  of 
the  business  gives  weight  lo  w  hat  they  say. — In  this 
machine,  two  saws  are  kept  in  simultaneous  aciion  by 
the  ap|)lication  of  a  balance  power,  which  is  propelled 
by  a  force  less  than  half  of  tint  which  is  now  re(|uisite 
to  Work  a  single  saw — and  the  motion  of  the  saws  is 


TOADS. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  animal  creation  that  are 
looked  upon  with  more  contempt  than  toads;  and  yet 
they  are  capable  of  ministering  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  man.  One  reason  why  we  look  upon 
them  with  so  much  contempt  is,  that  we  form  our 
opinions  of  them,  as  we  are  too  apt  to  do  with  our 
own  species,  altogether  by  outward  appearances,  with- 
out inquiring  into  their  good  or  bad  qualities.  We 
confess  that  there  is  nothing  very  inviting  in  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  one  of  these  animals;  but  when 
we  make  ourselves  mure  acquainted  with  their  habits, 
our  dislike  of  them  ceases,  for  in  this  it  is  as  in 
politics — we  laud  that  man  who  is  working  for  uSj 
whom  we  would  treat  with  contempt  in  another  situa- 
tion. Toads,  during  the  summer  months  feed  almost 
entirely  upon  insects,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  feeding  the  number  destroyed  is  quite  considera- 
ble. Mr.  Bradley,  in  his  treatise  on  husbandry  and 
gardening,  slates  that,  a  pair  of  sparrows,  during  the 
time  they  have  theiryoung,  destroy  3,360  caterpillars 
each  week,  or  240  for  each  bird  daily.  Now  if  we 
make  comparison  between  the  size  of  a  toad  and  a 
sparrow,  and  allow  that  a  given  weight  of  either  re- 
quires a  given  quantity  of  food  for  a  certain  period, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  number  of  insects  devoured 
by  toads  is  very  great.  We  have  frequently  seen  it 
recommended  to  put  toads  in  gardens  to  preserve 
young  cucumber  plants  from  the  striped  bug.  They 
are  not  effectual  for  that  purpose,  as  the  beg  does  most 
damage  during  the  heat  of  the  day;  at  which  time  the 
toad  either  burrows  himself  in  the  ground,  or  seeks 
some  other  retreat  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

They  are,  however,  very  useful  at  the  same  time 
for  other  purposes.  The  brown  worms  which  destroy 
the  cabbage  plants,  do  their  mischief  in  the  night,  at 
which  time  the  toads  are  on  the  alert;  and  if  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  them  are  put  in  a  garden,  they  wi,l 
protect  the  cabbage. — But  it  is  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August  that  liiese  animals  will  be  found  of 
the  greatest  use  to  the  gardener.  Although  the  melon, 
cucumber  and  squash  vines  during  these  months,  are 
of  that  size  that  the  yellow  bugs  cannot  entirely  des- 
troy them,  yet  they  continue  lo  feed  and  multiply 
upon  them  in  a  compound  ratio,  and  in  this  neighbor- 
hood the  large  black  brown  bugs  often  become  so 
numerous  upon  squashes  as  entirely  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  vines.  Where  gardens  are  fenced  with 
boards  and  tight,  a  few  to.ads  put  in  will  entirely  des- 
troy those  bogs,  which  if  left  would  be  sure  to  appear 
in  an  abundance  the  following  spring. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  place  small  pieces  of 
boards  about  one  inch  from  the  ground,  supported  upon 
small  stones,  in  that  ipiarter  of  the  garden  where  the 
labors  of  these  animals  are  wanted,  as  they  will  take 
shelter  from  the  sun,  under  ihem;  but  after  cabbage 
leaves  have  attained  iheir  size,  they  afl'ord  them  suffi- 
cient covering. 

It  is  ol  as  much  importance  and  benefit  to  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  that  insects  should  be  destroyed  as 
weeds,  forallhough  in.sccts  are  furnished  with  wings, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  deposit  their  eggs 
near  the  jdace  where  ibey  feed,  as  we  freipiently  ob- 
serve ihal  fields  which  have  been  a  few  years  in  grass, 
when  ploughed  and  planted  with  vines,  that  they  are 
not  eaten  with  bugs  although  contiijuons  to  gardens  or 
old  fields  where  tiioy  are  very  injurious. 


'If  Brittania  rules  the  waves,"  said  a  writing  mas- 
ter in  a  storm,  I  "wish  she'd  rule  'em  s/i-«i/er." 
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Baltimopb,  Fridav,  August  5,  ISlil. 


The  Pkem.um  Essays. — The  committee  to  whom 
the  essays  otVred  for  the  premiums  we  proposed  last 
March  w&e  referred,  have  recommended  that,  as 
there  havd  not  been  as  many  essays  received  as  there 
were  pwmiums  offered,  (in  consequence  of  the  busy 
time  of  tlie  year  no  doubt,)  a  decision  be  deferred 
and  the  time  extended  for  the  reception  of  essays,  till 
the  1st  day  of  January  next.  In  this  recommendation 
we  have  concurred,  and  tliink  the  writers  of  those  re- 
ceived will  also,  when  informed  that  only  eight  essays 
have  been  received,  and  there  were  nind  premiums 
offered— rendering  it  necessary,  according  to  the  terms, 
to  award  a  premium  to  every  one,  whether  deemed 
of  value  or  nut.  Some  of  the  essays  leceived  are  un- 
doubtedly valuable,  but  with  such  a  limited  competi- 
tion, the  award  of  a  premium  could  not  be  considered 
even  by  the  authors  as  very  valuable.  We  therefore 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  and  hereby 
give  notice,  that  essays  for  the  premiums  offered  in 
the  first  number  of  the  present  volume,  will  be  re- 
ceived until  the  first  of  January,  1S32,  at  which  time 
they  will  be  submitted  to  the  committee  for  decision. 

We  do  hope  that  gentlemen  will  meet  us  liberally 
in  this  attempt  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  improvement  in 
agriculture,  and  tliat  they  will  consider  well  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  their  countenance  to  the  fatal 
error,  that  "all  agricultural  subjects  have  been  ex- 
hausted." We  confess  our  astonishment  at  the  fre- 
quency with  which  this  most  unfounded  remark  is 
made,  by  gentlemen  too  of  intelligence!  As  well  may 
it  be  said,  that  all  other  subjects  have  been  e.xhausted, 
and,  therefore,  that  nothing  more  need  be  said  or  writ- 
ten. Let  any  intelligent  man  travel  ten  miles  with 
an  observing  eye  to  the  present  state  of  agriculture, 
and  then  ask  himself  if  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
learned  by  our  I'armers.  It  is  a  mistake,  gentlemen, 
a  very  great  mistake,  and  one  fraught  with  more  evil 
consequences  to  our  country  than  you  are  aware  of 

Extracts  from  a  letter  from  Commodore  David  Por- 
ter, U.  S.  Consul  General,  to  tlie  Burbary  states, 
to  Mm  S.  tikiimer,  Esq.  dated 

J\Iahon,June  S,  1S3I. 
I  am  now  packing  up  for  Naples,  to  join  my  brother- 
in-law.  Dr.  Heap,  who  is  tliere  with  my  sister,  and 
dangerously  ill.  Thence  I  proceed  to  Constantinople, 
where  I  shall  endeavour  to  get  yoti  a  pair  of  "key 
hole  cats,"  and  perhaps  some  other  strange  thinos. 
I  now  send  yon  some  see'dsof  a  nut-bearing  pine  tree. 
We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  beautiful  and  useful  tree,  and  furnisljes  alu.xii- 
ry  for  tlie  table.  I  shall  have  a  parcel  of  the  apples 
put  up,  and  deliver  tlicin  to  Capt.  Stevens,  of  the 
Ontario,  w!io  will  be  home  in  about  a  mouth  after 
this  reaches  you.  You  can  cultivate  the  tree  as  you 
would  cidtivate  corn,  only  a  lilt/e  furtlier  apart. 
There  are  soma  bt^autiful  groves  of  thetii  near  Algc- 
ziras.  opposite  CibraU.ar,  as  well  as  in  Italy.  Ytm 
may  eat  tlie  nut  raw  or  sliglitly  roasted,  "and  _\-ou 
will  find  it  a  real  delicacy.  Tlie  slight  turpentine 
taste  it  has  is  a  refinement  on  lu.xiiry".  I  hope  they 
may  arrive  safely.  If  Mrs.  S.  wants  pretty  or- 
naments for  the  tester  of  her  bed,  or  her  vviiulow- 
curtains.and  for  various  other  purposes,  she  has  only 
to  send  the  pine  apples  to  the  gilder,  and  he  will  re"- 
turn  them  more  beautifully  perfect  than  if  they  had 
been  made  by  the  hamlsof  the  best  carver. 

I  siiall  try  and  send  you  avcry  simple  mode  of  cul- 
tivating the  silk  worm,  preparing  the  silk,  and  adapt- 
ed, in  the  most  simple  form,  to  the  use  of  families. 
I  shall^  pet  it  from  a  poor,  plain  Malionese  woman, 
who.  lor  her  amusement,  raises  the  worm,  separates 
the  silk  from  the  cocoon,  spins  and  manufactures,  and 
sells  it.    Siie  showed  me  several  pounds  of  excellent 


sowing  silk,  of  the  reinainsof  what  slie  had  last  year. 
I  sliall  send  you  a  sample.  You  will  be  surprised  at 
the  simplicity  of  all  the  ineans  of  obtainiu"- silk,  and 
of  the  little  trouble  attending  it. 

This  is  written  in  haste,  as  the  vessel  sails  imme- 
diately, (this  al'teniooii;)  but  to-morrow,  if  I  can  pos- 
sibly spare  time,  I  will  give  my  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject and  be  more  particular.  The  cultivation  of  silk 
is  not  as  troublesome  as  the  cultivation  of  fl.i.v,  and 
infinitely  more  certain  and  profitable.  The  simple 
mode,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  describe,  will,  1 
expect,  induce  our  good  housewives  to  give  some  at- 
tention to  the  .subject,  and,  by  a  gradual  introduction 
of  its  culture  am  ing  us,  save,  in  the  end,  millions  of 
money,  which  finds  its  way  to  this  side  of  the  Allan- 
tic.  For  silk  is  an  indispensable  article,  and  is  one 
of  the  first  necessity;  as  much  so  as  tea  and  sugar. 
No  man  or  woman  can  put  on  a  coat,  shawl,  hat, 
glove,  or  dress  him.-elf,  or  herself,  in  any  way  with- 
out it.  E.xcuso  haste — more  anon. 

Yours,  truly,         David  PoaxER. 

J.  S,  Skinner,  Esq. 

Mr.  Smiih:  Trladelphia,  July  29,  1S3I. 

Enclosed  are  some  stalks  of  a  grass  which  has  es- 
caped my  particular  notice  for  sometime,  on  account 
of  its  close  resemblance  to  the  orchard,  and  oat  grass, 
the  latter  of  which  I  supposed  il  to  be,  until  unde- 
ceived by  a  friend.  I  found  it  growing  in  the  corner 
of  an  old  garden,  on  the  bank  of  a  hedge  which  sur- 
rounds, and  in  a  marsh  which  adjoins'  it,  in  all  of 
which  situations  it  grows  luxuriantly,  much  more  so, 
than  any  of  either  the  oat  or  orchard  grasses  1  have 
ever  seen,  the  leaves  and  stalks  that  you  will  per- 
ceive shoot  out  from  the  main  one,  intermingle  so 
closely  with  others  as  to  tljrm  a  mat  which  coinplete- 
ly  obscures  the  earth,  and  I  think  would  produce  at 
least  four  tons  per  acre.  The  specimens  sent  were 
taken  from  the  firm  ground,  though  on  the  edge  of 
the  marsh,  and  are  rather  coarser  than  those  upo°n  the 
bank  or  in  the  garden.  Judging  from  the  various  si- 
tuations in  which  it  grows,  (though  all  rich)  I 
think  it  might  be  grown  on  either  upland'or  lowland, 
and  a  poorer  soil,  to  advantage.  An  old  woman  who 
cultivates  the  garden  says,  she  has  frequently  cut  the 
grass  for  her  cow,  and  that  she  eat  it  wi'th  more 
avidity  and  in  preference  to  clover,  she  likewise  says 
it  has  been  a  great  pest  to  her  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  finds  it  very  difficult  to  eradicate, 
and  could  only  get  rid  of  it  by  repeated  hoeing  and 
digging.  It  blooms,  and  the  seed  ripens  with  "timo- 
thy, yet  the  stalk  and  leaves  retain  their  greenness. 
As  this  grass  is  a  si  ranger  to  me,  and  every  person  to 
whom  I  have  shown  it,  I  am  induced  to  believe  it  has 
been  overlooked  as  one  unworthy  of  cultivation,  and 
have  therefore  presented  it  to  your  notice  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  is  deserving  tlie  place  I  am 
disposed  to  assign  it,  among  others  in  which  we  have 
had  more  experience.  1  suppose  il  to  have  been 
brought  with  other  seeds  and  sown  in  the  garden,  and 
being  so  tenacious  of  life  that  it  has  retained  its  hold, 
from  this  latter  property  I  should  infer  it  would  be' 
easily  cultivated  upon  any  soil.  I  have  collected  a 
tew  heads  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  experi- 
ments. You  perhaps  can  inform  me  of  what  species 
it  is,  and  whether  it  has  ever  been  cultivated;  your 
ideas  on  this  subject  would  much  gratify. 

Your  friend,         °  J.  P.  Gilpin. 

[The  stalks  of  grass  accompanying  the  above, 
measure  6  feet  6  inches  in  height,  andliave  several 
branches  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  commencing 
from  '2  to  4  feet  from  the  ground  Notwithstanding 
the  great  height  of  the  stalk  it  is  by  no  means  hard 
or  wondy;  but  quite  soft  and  hollow,  and  in  this  respect 
resembles  a  stalk  of  green  rye.  The  blades,  which 
are  numerous,  are  generally  from  9  to  15  inches  in 
length.  The  heads  are  about  6  inches  long,  re- 
sembling very  closely  the  head  of  orchard  grass, 
{Dactylis  glomerata)  but  the  branches  of  the  head 


are  more  closely  set.  There  is  one  striking  peculia- 
rity which  seems  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
grasses  we  are  acquainted  with:  the  stalk  and  leaves 
retain  their  very  deep  green  color,  notwithstanding 
the  head  has  become  perfectly  dried  and  colorless.  As 
yet  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  its  botanical 
name.  We  cannot  find  it  described  in  any  of  our 
books,  though  it  has  shades  of  resemblance  to  many 
species  of  grass  described  in  the  Hortus  Gramineus 
Woburnensis.  We  shall  continue  our  researches  and 
inquiries,  till  some  definite  information  shall  be  ob- 
tained respecting  it;  and  in  the  meantime  would  sug- 
gest that  our  friend  should  save  all  the  seed  he  can, 
and  if  he  does  not  wish  to  use  il  himself  we  shall  he 
glad  to  get  it  and  give  it  a  trial,  for  it  really  dues 
seem  to  be  a  most  valuable  grass. — Ed.  Am.  Farmer.] 


Review  of  the  Havre  Markets. 

June  20(4. 

The  following  report  embraces  the  transactions 
from  the  9th  to  the  18th  insl.  inclusive. 

Beeswax. — A  few  trivial  sales  only  of  fine  New 
York,  have  been  made  within  the  range  of  our  quota- 
tions: for  inferior  qualities  there  is  no  demand  what- 
ever. 

Com  and  Flour. — In  foreign  wheat  we  have  had 
no  sales:  1600  ho.  Britany  of  75  ko.  were  purchased 
at  63  f.  per  200  ko.  being  an  advance  of  2  francs  per 
200  ko:  the  wheat  of  our  environs  fetches  62  to  67  f. 
per  200  ko.  according  to  quality. 

American  flour  is  in  limited  demand  fur  home  con- 
sumption; 200  brls.  N.  York  bought  at  41f.  50,  were 
resold  at  42f  per  bri.  duty  paid,  for  the  French  colo- 
nies; and  a  sale  of  300  brls.  took  place  at  the  latter 
price,  for  the  same  destination.  Import,  1000  brls. 
from  N,  York,  by  Formosa. 

Stock  this  day  in  first  hands:  wheat,  1100  ho;  flour, 
1000  brls.  besides  5000  ho.  Britany  wheat. 

Same  period  last  year,  wheat  17,000  ho;  rye  6000 
ho;  oats  5400  ho. 

Import  duty  up  to  5th  July,  surtax  often  per  cent, 
included. 

per  French  vessels,    per  foreini  vessels. 

Wheat,  per  ho.  27i  1  Sli 

Rye,        .        .        .     1   10  2  20 

Barley  (*)     .         .  2-i  1  37* 

pi-ohibhed.  prohibited. 

Whe.it  flour  p.  100  k.       .io  2  7.i 

Rye  flour         do  7   15  9  35 

Cottons. — The  supplies  received  since  our  last  re- 
port, have  amounted  to  6"14  bales,  of  which  oGjI 
bales  United  States  descriptions. 

'1  he  sales  within  the  same  period  consist  of  2;196 
bales  as  follows:  860  Louisiana,  at  90  a  95;  1337 
Upland,  Mobile  and  Tenne.-ee,  at  7i!  a  94;  4  Sea 
Island,  at  200;  and  695  Pernanis,  at  103  a  108:  all 
these  prices  duty  paid.  There  is  no  variation  in  our 
rates. 

Stock  3l3t  May  20,664  b.  of  which  17,146  b.  U.  S. 

Arr.  up  to  ISlh  June   10,OS7  b.  9,914  b. 


30,751  b. 
Sales  up  to  ISlh  do.     S,3S6  b. 


27,060  b. 
7,41S  b. 


.Stock  do  18th  do       !;2,366  b. 


19,647  b. 


Prices  Current  in  Charleston,  Jub/  23. 
Cotton,  Sea-Island,  .17  a  .20.     Upland  .7  a  9\.    .San- 
tee  and  Maine  16  a  17.  Bice, prime,  jiS  1-3.  a  — .inferior 
to     good,    ditto    Jji.    a   .ij.      Flour,     Philadelphia, 

Richmond  and  Baltimore  $5J  a .     Coni..50a  .55. 

Onts  30  a  .32;   Peas.  60  a  62.   Hay,  prime  Northern,  75 

a M'/iMfcft/,   Philadelphia   and  Baltimore,    hhds. 

.35  a  36j  bbls.  36  a  37;  New  Orleans,  old  .40  a  — 
Beeswax,  .18  a  — .  Tallow,  Carolina,  SJ  a  — .  Ileef,  Bos- 
ton, No.  1,8' a—.  Mess,  10  a—;  New  York  Prime -. 

Poric,   Mess.   .16  a ;  Prime,  .13a. — .  lincon,  .7a 

.Scents;  hams, 8a  10,  Lard,  lOa  11.  Bit»fr,  Goshen, 
16  a  I8J;  inferiors  a  10. 


*  Permanent  duty  not  being  subject  to  the  variations 
of  the  Mercurial. 
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Prices  Cnrrent  in  A''ew  i'ork,  My  30. 
Beeswax,  yellow    19  a  20.  Co(/oti,  New  Oiieans.IO 
a.l2i;    Upland,  .S  a  .10;    .Alabama,  .8  a  llj.  CoUim 
Bafg-i'i^,  Hemp, yd.  15a  20;  Flax  13a  H4;  f/iia:, Ame- 
rican, la  3. Fliixseed.'i  bush,  clean  . a. 

Flour,   .N.    Vork.    bbl.J.-5a    5.00;    Canal,  5.00  a  5.60; 

Bait.  Hwd. St.  5.25  a  5.37;  Uh'd.  city  mills a 

country,  4.75a5.00;  Alexand'a.  4.16  a  5.12;  Freder- 
icksburg 4. 62  a ;    Petersg.  4.G2a4.75;  Kye  Flour, 

.1.50  a  3.62;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3. 31  a  3.60;  per  hhd. 
17.00  a  n.25;  Grain,  \Vlieat,  North,  1.00  a  1.06;  Vir. 
1.00  a  1.03;  Rye,  North,  "0  a  — ;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  65  a 
6S;  Barley.— a—;  Oals,  South  and  North,  .32  a  .36; 
Peas,  white, dry,  "  bu.  5.  Beans,  1  bu.  T.OO  a  8.00.  Pro- 
lusions, Beef,  mess  S.60  a  9.00;  prime  5.60  a  5. "5; 
cargo  4.621  a  5.0O;  Lard  ,  S^  a  .  1 1;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 
14,00  a  14.75;  prime  10.00  a  1 1.25. 


Prices  CuiTent  in  Boston,  My  27. 

.apples,  new,  bbl. a BeuMs.  white,  bushel 

.90  a  1. 00.  Bee/,  mess,  bbl.  8.50  a  9,00;  cargo  No.  1, 
7.25  a  7.75;  No.  2,  6.25  a  6.50.  Butter,  inspected.  No, 
1,  new,  lb.  .15  a  .IS.  Cheese,  new  milk,  6.  a  S.;  skirn- 
mod  milk,  3.a4.  F/oiir,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  5.25  a 
5.50;  Genesee, 5. 37  a  5  62;  Hye,best.  —  a — .  Grain, 
Corn,  bu.  .68  a  70;  Kye.  .75  a  .78;  Barley  .60  a  .67;  Oats 
36  a  40.  Hogs-Lard,  1st  sort  new,  lb.  10  00  a  10.25;  Porfc, 
clear,  bbl.  17  a  IS;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  14.00;  Cargo, 
No.  I.  13.50a  14.00;  Wool,  Merino, full  blood,  washed, 
.70  a  75;  do.  do  unwashed,. —  a  . — .  Merino  mixed 
with  Saxony,  .75  a. SO;  Merino,  three  fourths  washed, 
.COn  .63,  do.  half  blood,  .56  n.5S;  do.  ([uarter,  45  a  50. 
Native,  washed  .45  a  .50;  Pulled,  Lambs',  1st  sort, 
.58  a  60;  do.  2d  sort,  .45  a  .47;  Pulled  Spinning,  1st 
sort,  50  a  53. 


CABBAGE  SEEDS. 

Received  by  the  late  arrivals  from  F.ngland  my  usual 
supply  of  first  rale  CABBAGIi  SEEDS. 

To  those  who  in  former  years  have  bought  seeds  of 
me,  I  only  need  say  these  are  the  production  of  the 
same  gentleman  who  has  supplied  me  these  fourteen 
years  with  such  very  excellent  seeds.  'I'o  those  unac- 
quainted with  them,  I  would  observe,  these  seeds  are 
raised  by  one  of  the  first  botanic  gardeners  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  are  of  exceedingly  approved 
kinds  and  quality,  and  very  suitable  to  this  climate  for 
a  spring  crop.  II  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  expe- 
rienced gardener  that  European  garden  seeds,  espe- 
cially Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  early  Kadish 
seeds,  &.C.  &c.  produce  incomparably  better  crops  than 
can  be  obtained  from  seeds  raised  in  this  country. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above,  I  will  here  subjoin  a 
copy  of  a  certificate  that  was  given  to  me  seven  years 
since  for  insertion  in  the  American  Farmer,  by  some 
of  the  most  respectable  gardeners  of  the  Baltimore 
market,  who  still  continue  to  purchase  and  sow  these 
seeds. 

Baltimore,  July  14,  1824. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  the  cab- 
bage seeds  called  Early  George,  Bullock's  Heart,  Early 
Vork,  and  Early  Wellington,  which  are  imported  and 
sold  by  Samuel  Aiilt;  are  of  the  very  best  quality; 
having  made  use  of  them  ourselves  for  several  years, 
we  pronounce  them  early  and  genuine,  likewise  very 
hardy  in  standing  the  winter.     As  witness  (jur  hands. 

JOHN  MVCUOFT.         PETER  HATMAN. 

THOMAS  LEWIS.         SAML.  REGISTER. 

EUMUND  EVINS.  VALENTINE  LUTZ. 
The  price  of  the  above  Seed  is  31  {  els.  per  ounce, 
or  $4.00  per  pound.  The  ounce  will  yield  upwards  of 
2000  fine  cabbages.  The  lime  to  sow  these  seeds  is 
from  the  10th  to  the  25lh  September.  Printed  direc- 
tions respecting  the  proper  soil,  treatment  and  cultiva- 
tion of  these  cabbages  will  be  given  gratis  with  each 
parcel  of  seed.  Orders,  with  remittance,  from  all 
parts  uf  the  United  States,  (postage  paid,)  will  be 
promptly  attended  to,  if  directed  to  "Samuel  Aull,  No. 
78,  Ensor,  (late  Bridge)  street,  Baltimore."  I  have 
likewise.  Drumhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Green  Dutch  Cab- 
bage, Savoy,  Early  Harvest,  and  Early  Screw  Cabbage 
seeds.  Also,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  and  Kadish  seeds 
cf  all  kinds,  warranted  first  quality. 
.iugust  b.'  SAMUEL  AUI.T. 


THRESHING  MACHINES. 

The  subscribers  are  now  making  Threshing  Ma- 
chines on  both  the  Spike  and  Beater  principles,  the 
experience  of  former  years,  and  the  attention  which 
has  been  paid  (o  that  desirable  object,  has  enabled 
them  to  construct  the  machines  in  such  way  as  to  com- 
bine simplicity  and  durability,  and  to  perform  the 
work  with  expedition,  and  in  the  event  of  accident, 
the  strength  of  the  body  of  the  machine  is  such  as  to 
confine  the  damage  to  such  part  as  may  be  easily  re- 
paired by  the  farmer.  In  one  of  the  Spike  Machines 
we  set  the  spikes  in  solid  bars  of  iron  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  rivet  them  on  the  back;  a  machine 
of  this  kind  set  up  at  Poole's  Island  for  Peregrine 
Wethered,  Esq  is  getting  out  twenty  bushels  of  wheat 
per  hour,  others  will  be  set  up  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Baltimore  in  a  few  days  which  will  aflbrd  sufficient 
reference. 

Warren's  Beater  Machine  patented  in  April  last,  the 
cylinder  of  which  is  entirely  covered  Irom  end  to  end 
with  wrought  iron  hoops  from  which  spurs  are  forged 
out,  which  form  the  parts  that  act  on  the  grain;  the 
construction  of  the  whole  machine  appears  to  be  such 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  breakage. 

One  of  these  has  been  set  up  in  this  neighbourhood 
which  thrashes  fast,  but  the  actual  quantity  per  hour 
not  ascertained,  another  machine  will  be  set  up  in  two 
or  three  days  from  which  more  particular  accounts 
may  be  had. 

Horse  powers  to  propel  them,  both  portable  and  sta- 
tionary kinds  furnished. 

Also    for   sale,    150    bushels    ORCHARD     GRASS 
SEED,  just  received  of  the  present  year's  growth. 
Apply  to  SINCLAIR  k  MOORE, 

Jlvgust  5.  Pratt  street  wharf. 

ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED  WANTED. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  by  the  subscriber,  a  few 
hundred  bushels  of  Orchard  Grass  SEED  of  this  year's 
growth,  and  free  from  noxious  seeds,  for  which  cash 
will  be  paid  on  delivery.  Who  has  on  hand  his  usual 
supply  of  Agricultural  Implements,  such  as  superior 
Ploughs,  Wheat  Fans,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  his  patent 
cylitrdrical  Straw  Cutter,  superior  Rag  Cutters  for 
paper  making,  Dutch  Cutting  Boxes,  Scythes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  Hoes,  Brown's  vertical  Wool  Spinners, 
Wire  Safes,'and  Wove  Wire,  &c.  &c. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth's 
Garden  Seeds,  for  sale,  and  will  furnish  fruit  and  or- 
namental TREES  from  their  nursery  to  order. 

And  likewise  keeps  a  general  assortment  of  Grass 
Seeds  for  sale,  of  such  as  can  be  depended  on. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

^v«ust  5.  No.  36,  West  Pratt  street. 

WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  REED, 

Commission  Merchant,  JVo.  195  Baltimore  street. 
Devotes  particular  attention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  ^ood  wool,  (if  oifered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman  &Co.  Baltimore. 

A  general  assortment  of  Agricultural  Books  kept 
constantly  for  sale  at  this  office. 

Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

Tlic  i;>lIouiiig  prrsotii  arc  autlioriMrd  toaot  as  Ageuts  for  ttie  Ameri- 
can Karimr  ill  tlicir  stveral  ])laccs  urrt-sideiice: 

JJosloii,  Joliii  H.  Uiisull,  N.  E.  Farmer  Office. 

Ncw-Vnrk,  J.  li.GimrUr,  at  th-  I'osl   Offiee. 

„,,,,,.  C  I).  Si  C.  LaudrtUi,  Cltcstnnl  street. 

PhMctpli^a,  ^  ,5    ^,   j-r,.,,„uil,. 

IVahlilniiton,  D.  C.   V.  Tlti)iti|'aoii. 

Fralvrickslnirii,  I'a.  Win.  K.  (.iray,  2'ost  Matter. 

Riilunfnid ,  Va.  filer  Cnllom. 

Pt^tcr'-lmrii,  I'a.        Ttioiiias  Coli-man. 

Raieisli,  N.  C.  Ju«,|.h  Oalii  &  Son. 

Ch'irti'-'tOH,  Atiraliain  Siisas. 

r.ii,„tc,i.  S.  C.  V.  Th.iriilr.ii,  Fott  M.isler. 

A'cic  (hlraiis,  Win.  IVIcKt-an. 

Xaslu-itle,  7'cn.  Liclibauni  &   NorvcU. 

N':ti-firz,  Mis.  Frcdtrick  Staunton. 

J'oyt  Oil'soii,  Mis.     I'aumnrc  Hooimts. 

General  ^"cntfor  the  Stale  of  Marijlanj,  T.  D.  Brenim, 
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Baltimore  Market —A  slight  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  flour  owing  to  the  c-.ntinued  scarcity. 
The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  y.sterday  fluctuat- 
ed between  §5.25  a  5.37^,  but  any  con-.iderable  supply 
would  undoubtedly  cause  a  depression  'n  price  unless 
a  favorable  change  takes  place  in  the  foreign  demand. 

Grain  continues   pretty  much   as  heretofoie tine  lots 

command  our  highest  rates.  The  prices  of  wool  have 
declined  a  little,  and  the  article  seems  fast  settling 
down  to  a  more  wholesome  condition.  Our  present 
rates  are  founded  on  actual  sales.  Beef  conxinues 
without  much  alteration. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality ,  3.00a  5.00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.50  a 
4.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitablefor3egars,6.00a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00.— Virginia,  4.00  a  6.00.— Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.<'0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  206  hhds.  Md,;  121  hhds. 
Ohio;  118  hhds.  Kentucky;  8 hhds.  Virginia;  and  3 
hhds.  Pcnn.— total  458  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family,  {,6  00  a  6.50 — 
super.  Howard-st.  fresh   $5.37J;  city  mills,  fresh, 5.25 

Susq a ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.25;  Grain,  Md. 

red  wheat,  90  0  1.08;  while  tlo.  1.10  n  1.20, Susq.  1.05o 
1.09-CoRN,  white,  63o  66-yellow  63  n  —  KvE.  60  0  62. 
Oats,  .28  a  30.  Beans,  75  u  80-Peas,  65  o  70— CiovEt- 

SEED o TiMOTH»,2.00n  2.50— Orchard  Grass 

1.25  a  1.75 — Tall  Meadow  OatGrass2. 75— Herd's, 6O11 

75 — Lucerne  30  n  37^  lb. Barlki  , Flaxseed 

a Cotton,  Va.  9  o  9^ Louisiana  II  a  13 

— Alab.9i  n.  II — Tenn..9<i.  10 N.Car..9  0.9^ 

Upland  8«9i-WHisKEr,hhds.  1st  p.—  n  33 — ;in  bbls 

35  a  36 Wool,  IFushed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  58 

a  67;  American  Full  Blood,  52  o  58;  three  quarters  do. 
45  a  52;  half  do.  40  a  45;  quarter  and  common  do.  35 
a  40.  Unleashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  36  a  40; 
American  Full  Blood,  34  n  36;  three  quarters  do.  32  a 

34;  half  do.  30  n  32;  quarter  and  common,  27  a  30 

Hemp  Russia  ton, 5255  a ;  Country,  dew-rotted, 6 

a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  a  9c. — Feathers,  35^  a  36;  Plas- 
ter Paris  per  ton, a  4.00,  ground,  1 .37^  a bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  0 ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  SO.Oii;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
12.50  aSO. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.00  a  5.25 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— Hickory,  4.25  a  4.50— Pine 
2.00  o  2.25. 
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Pul'lislted  evert/  Fritlaif,  (at  the  otd ojtiee.hasemcut  o/B.iniii*n'f  CXty 
hotel,)  iy  1.  iR'VlKE  HITCHCOCK,  on  the/ollouing 

TERMS. 

I.  Price  ftTc  dollar!  per  annum,  due  at  the  middle  of  each  ye*r  of 

sub>cii)>tioii. 
3.  Sutiscriptioiis  are  in  alt  cases  cliarged  hythc  ysar,  and  never  for  b 

shorter  term. 

3.  Whf  II  once  sent  to  a  suliscriber,  the  paper  will  not  be  di^contioued 

without  his  special  order;  and  then  not  till  the  end  ofthe  year 
of  his  subscriptiun  tli»t  shall  be  current  at  the  time  of  receiving 
»ucli  order;  except  at  Iht  discfetion  of  the  publisher*. 

4.  Tl»e  risk  of  mnil  in  the  Iransportation  of  both  the  paper,  and  nf 

bank  noU->  sent  in  payment  fur  it,  it  asitiinx-d   by  tlif  ])ubli»heri. 

5.  Ad vertiieinenls  connected  witli  anj  of  Ike  cibjicl!"  of  Ihe  Atneriean 

Farmer,  iiiM-rted  Oiicc,  (seldom  more)  at  one  dollar  jtertquaM, 
G.  All  li-ttcrs concerning  this  paper  must  be  directed  to  the  publisher*. 

They  must  be  free  of  pyitape,  except  coinmunicatiuni  iDtcoded 

fur  publication,  and  letters  containing  money, 
{J[^  All  Po»tmatler9  are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  tht  Furrnet; 
they  are  autliorised  to  retain  $1  fur  each    new  subscriber,  aid  10  p«r 
cicul.  on  all  other  culleclioni- 

rnntcd  by  John  D.  Toy, corner  of  St.  Paul  aiid  Market  itr»ti». 
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AGRZCtTIiTURE. 


THE  HESSIAN  FLY. 

Cambridge,  E.  S.  Maryland. 
Mr.  Smith:  July  21,  1831. 

Allow  me  to  say,  I  am  pleased  to  perceive  you  col- 
lecting and  circulating  througli  your  most  useful  pa- 
per, Mtices,  in  regard  to  the  "Hessian  fly;"  this  fatal 
insect,  which  threatens  to  destroy  the  farmer's  best 
hopes,  must  be  diligently  studied:  its  movements  and 
habitudes  closely  watched,  and  free,  unreserved  com- 
munications made  of  every  discovery,  in  fact,  or  hy- 
pothesii,  in  relation  to  it. 

The  extract  in  your  paper  of  No.  19, on  this  subject 
from  the"Genesee  Farmer,"  contains  perhaps,  a  plau- 
sible conjectttre,  "as  [  would  term  it,"  of  the  habits  of 
this  insect:  viz.  "that  the  fly,  immrdiately  on  its  es- 
cape from  the  chrysalis,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stalk  of 
wheat,  proceeds  to  deposit  its  eggs  on  the  grain, 
while  in  its  milky  state,  (why  in  its  milky  slate  I  do 
not  perceive,  if  the  deposit  be  on  the  grain)  which, 
when  sown  under  lavorable  circumstances  hatch;  the 
larvae  ascend  the  young  stalk,  and  fix  themselves 
among  the  first  leaves  where  they  are  again  found  in 
the  chrysalis."  And  the  writer  says,  "as  its  habits 
are  well  known,  farmers  should  guard  against  its  ra- 
vages," tills  1  apprehend  is  a  gratuitous  assumption; 
but  if  founded  in  fact,  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  the 
writer,  for  which  performance,  Maryland,  at  least, 
would  owe  him  the  highest  obligations,  to  authenti- 
cate by  his  name,  and  all  the  evidences  he  may  pos- 
sess, the  all  important  truth;  anonymous  notices  of 
facts,  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  so  well  ac- 
cepted, as  those  which  bear  the  author's  name.  In- 
deed it  is  strange,  so  important  a  discovery,  if  really 
made,  should  not,  before  this,  have  travelled  so  short 
a  distance,  to  the  relief  of  thousands  of  sufferers: 
and  moreover,  the  fact  of  the  habits  of  this  insect, 
as  stated  by  the  Genesee  writer,  if  true,  is  in  collision 
with  a  common  law  of  nature;  and  therefore  requires 
the  stronger  evidences  for  its  support. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  all  close  observers,  and 
writers  on  "Zoology,"  that  every  species,  and  va- 
riety of  species,  of  each  genus,  have,  if  not  precisely 
the   same,  at   least,  very  similar  habitudes,  under 
which  "life,"  and  "procreation"  are  produced,  and 
supported;  and  in  the  respect  of  "nidification,"  this 
similarity  is  strongly  marked,  as  far   as  observation 
has  reached;  and  in  none  more  than  in  the  families  of 
the  "insect"  class:  the  "curculio,"  of  which  family, 
is  the  "weevil  fly,"  "fruit   worm,"  &,c.  &c.  perf'o- 
lales  the  fruit  or  grain  to  obtain  its  nidus;  and  though 
each  species  or  variety  of  this  family  may  have  its 
peculiar  preference,  yet,  all  fur  this  purpose  of  nidi- 
fication, seek  fruit,  (including  in  the  term,  "grain,") 
by  invariable  instinctive  impulse.     The  "aphis,"  the 
family  to  which  the  "Hessian  fly"  belongs,  deposits 
its   eggs  on  the  young  and  tender  stalks,  and  leaves 
of  trees  and  plants;  each  variety  has  also  its  pecu- 
liar and  respective  preference  of  sorts,  but  the  whole 
"tribe,"   of   which   any  thing   has   been   heretofore 
known,  conform  to  this  common  law  of  their  nature, 
to  deposit  their  eggs  on   the  stalks  and  leaves:  and 
none  have  been  heretofore  known  to  select  the  fruit 
for  nidification;  if  then,  the  "Hessian  fly"  forms  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  the  fact  requires  the  strongest 
evidences  for  its  support,  because  all  the  force  of  vio- 
lent presumption  is  arrayed  against  it;  and  this  must 
happen  whenever  an  isolated  fact  which  contradicts 
common  observation,  or,  in  other  words,  a  mystery  is 
announced  to  the  world. 

Another  objection  occurs  to  this  mode  of  nidifica- 
tion, of  the  Hessian  fly:  the  husk  enveloping  the 
grain,  would  interrupt  the  deposit,  unless  the  insect 
were  provided  by  nature  with  a  piercing  oviduct,  (as 
some  families  of  insects  are;)  and  if  thus  armed  and 
operating,  as  the  Genesee  writer  says,  while  the 
grain  is  in  a  soft  and  milky  state,  the  husk  then  is  in 
close  cohesion  with  the  grain,  and  the  puncture  would 
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inevitably  enter  the  grain,  and  lodge  the  egg  within 
it,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  curculio-weevil-fly, 
whose  domioil  it  naturally  was,  and  also  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  "Hessian  inintdcr,"  which  is  known 
to  be  nourished  by  the  absorption  of  the  sap  of  the 
stalk  or  leaf,  and  not  in  any  case  by  the  farina  of  the 
grain,  as  the  weevil-fly-curculio;  thus  unprepared 
with  the  organs  of  mastication,  it  would  be  incarce- 
rated for  life,  and  nature  defeated  in  her  purposes. 

These  suggestions  I  have  hastily  thrown  out,  to 
elicit  inquiry  on  this  most  interesting  subject,  and  to 
urge  the  Genesee  writer,  or  any  other  gentleman, 
who  may  be  in  the  possession  of  facts,  in  relation  to 
this  Hessian  arch-fiend,  its  movements,  and  habi- 
tudes, or  of  any  means  of  defeating  its  fatal  opera- 
tions, to  communicate,  unreservedly,  his  knowledge, 
or  even  his  rational  conjectures,  by  which  the  wheat 
section  of  our  country  may  be  preserved  from  the 
imminent  fate  which  now  so  seriously  awaits  it. 

Agricultoe. 


An  Mdress,  delivered  by  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Harrison, 
before  the  Hamilton  County  Agricultural  Society, 
at  their  Annual  Exhibition,  held  on  the  I5th  and 
lethof  J%me,  1S31. 

(Concluded  from  page  165.) 
[The  name  of  James  M.  Garnett  Esq.  the  intelligent 
and  patriotic  president  of  the  Fredericksburg  Agricul- 
tural Society,  was  printed  Gnrrelt  in  the  first  part  of 
this  address  published  in  our  last  number.  Printers 
consider  it  their  duty  to  follow  the  copy,  though  it  lead 
them  out  of  the  window;  and  as  the  error  originated 
in  the  pamphlet  copy  received  by  us,  it  escaped  our 
attention.] 

It  has  been  uniformly  asserted  by  the  opponents  of 
the   tariff,  that  the   establishment  of  manufactories 
here  would  destroy  the  markets  for  our  produce  abroad. 
But  when  has  it  been  that  any  foreign  power  would 
take  from  us  any  article  but  from  necessity?    When 
they  have  no  bread  of  their  own  raising,  they  receive 
our  flour.     At  present,  we  have  two  markets;  one  at 
home,  which  we  have  created  for  ourselves,  the  other 
abroad,  which  circumstances  have  given  us.     If  we 
had  not  created  the  home  market,  and  if  circumstan- 
ces had  not  created  one  for  us  obroad,  we  should  have 
no  market  for  our  products,  and   they  would  be  now 
rotting  on  our  hands,  as  they  were  a  few  years  since. 
I  believe  that  not  one  of  the  evils  which  were  predict- 
ed from  the  tariff,  have  happened,  and  not  one  of  the 
advantages   which  were  promised  from  it  but  have 
been  realized;  and  nothing  but  the  folly  of  abandoning 
it,  can  bring  us  back  to  the  hard  times  through  which 
we  have  passed.     If  I  wanted  an  additional  argument 
to  urge  its  continuance,  I  would  mention  the  solicitude 
of  British  politicians  for  its  abrogation.     I  was  lately 
much  amused  at  the  remarks  of  one  of  them.     He 
professed  the  greatest  possible  regard  for  the  Ameri- 
can character,  "an  intelligent  and  industrious  people," 
but  it  was  so  singular,  that  with  all  their  intelligence 
they  should  be  so  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  in 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  commerce,  as  to  adopt 
protecting  and  restricting  systems,  when  the  most  en- 
lightened  nations  abandoned  them.      This  remark, 
coming  from  a  subject  of  the  country  which  originat- 
ed the  protecting  system,  and  which  has  continued  it 
to  this  very  hour,  on  all  the  staple  commodities  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  removes  it 
only  at  the  very  starvation  point  of  some  millions  of 
their  most  useful  citizens,  gives  us  great  reason  to 
question  his  candour   when   he  calls  us  intelligent. 
The  cries  of  the  women  and  children  of  Manchester 
and  Glasgow  for  bread,  must  reach  the  ears  of  the 
collectors  of  Liverpool  and  Greenock,  before  they  can 
permit  the  entry  of  a  single  barrel  of  American  flour. 
Look,  says  this  writer,  at  our  liberality:  we  have 
taken  off  a  great  portion  of  the  duty  upon  wool,  al- 
though it  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  our  principal 
products.     Yes!  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  add  to 
their  liberality,  and  give  a  premium,  if  by  so  doing, 
they  could  induce  us  to  send  them  our  wool,  and  thus 


break  up  our  manufactories.  It  may  be  asked  whether, 
under  any  circumstances,  1  would  be  willing  to  aban- 
don the  tarift".  I  answer  without  hesitation,  in  the 
affirmative.  Whenever  the  streets  of  Norfolk  and 
Charleston  "shall  be  covered  with  grass,"  and  our 
southern  friends  find  no  market  for  their  produce,  and 
this  state  of  things  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 
tariff,  I  would  then  instantly  give  my  voice  for  its 
modification  or  entire  repeal;  even  if  I  should  still 
think  that  its  continuance  would  be  beneficial  to  a 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

The  first  principle  of  a  republic  is,  the  rule  of  the 
majority.  This  however,  pre-supposes  the  possession 
by  the  majority,  of  sufl[icient  intelligence  and  virtue 
to  prevent  them  from  inflicting  unnecessary  inju- 
ries upon  the  minority.  Indeed,  there  is  another 
principle  of  our  government  no  less  sacred  than 
the  one  I  have  mentioned,  and  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  code,  (except  in  relation  to  privileged 
minority)  that  the  minority  have  rights,  which  are 
not  only  intangible  by  the  majority,  but  unalienable 
by  themselves.  But  in  this  conflict  of  interest, 
which  is  to  decide?  The  majority  certainly,  but 
upon  the  principle  of  strict  justice.  But  when  these 
are  disregarded?  Why  then  we  shall  no  longer  be 
fit  for  a  republican  government,  and  then  let  come 
what  may.  Our  southern  friends  are,  however,  cer- 
tainly in  error  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  the  ta- 
riff, and  must  soon  discover  it.  Indeed,  I  am  certain 
that  it  cannot  be  long,  before  the  cotton -growers  of 
the  southern  states,  will  apply  to  be  protected  against 
the  introduction  of  that  article  from  South  America. 
I  gave  this  opinion  last  winter,  to  a  friend  from  the 
south,  and  he  requested  an  explanation,  which  I 
gave  him  in  the  following  manner. 

Suppose,  said  I,  that  a  neighbour  of  yours  and 
yourself,  cultivate  the  same  article  for  the  supply  of 
a  common  market.  His  estate,  twenty  times  as  large 
as  yours,  but  yours  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  de- 
mand. That  beside  the  advantage  of  the  size  of  his 
estate,  the  article  cultivated  by  your  neighbor  was  of 
perennial  growth,  bearing  two  crops  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months;  whilst  yours  was  an  annual  plant 
yielding  but  one  crop,  and  requiring  to  be  annually 
renewed.  That  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  he 
possessed  that  of  being  able  to  support  his  laborers 
upon  a  vegetable  growing  upon  trees,  answering  all 
the  purposes  of  bread,  and  an  extremely  nutricious 
food  for  domestic  animals;  whilst  yours  were  fed  with 
grain  raised  by  yourself  at  considerable  yearly  ex- 
pense, or  purchased  (as  on  the  Mississippi,)  after  being 
transported  a  very  considerable  distance.  Against 
such  an  inequality  do  you  suppose  you  would  be  able 
to  contend?  Would  not  your  neigh'oour  very  soon 
monopolize  the  market,  and  force  you  to  adopt  the 
cultivation  of  some  other  article? 

Such,  it  appears  to  me,  will  be  the  situation  of  the 
cotton-growers  in  the  United  States,  in  relation  to 
South  America,  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  that  country 
are  in  a  tolerably  settled  condition.  If  all  the  cot- 
ton lands  in  the  United  States  were  brought  together 
in  one  mass,  they  would  be  but  as  a  point  on  the 
map,  compared  with  the  immense  regions  of  South 
America  which  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  many 
varieties  of  that  plant.  Some  of  them  bring  constant 
and  successive  crops  until  the  plant  is  exhausted.  In 
the  plantain,  too,  they  possess  an  article  so  nourish- 
ing and  so  easily  reared,  that  to  a  superficial  reader 
of  the  text,  it  might  appear  to  contradict  the  com- 
mand of  scripture,  that  "man  should  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow." 

In  noticing  the  improvements  in  rural  economy  in 
our  own  neighborhood,  it  is  painful  to  observe  how 
little  has  been  done  towards  substituting  more  durable 
fences  than  those  which  are  in  common  use.  The 
old  worm  fence,  unsightly  and  disfiguring  as  it  is  to 
our  farms,  and  withal  insufiiciervt  and  costly,  from 
its  great  waste  of  timber,  still  continues  to  be  the  fa- 
vorite. A  change,  however,  must  soon  take  place, 
for  the  country  will  not  much  longer  supply  the  ma- 
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terials  for  constructing  it.  If  any  fence  composed  of 
rails  is  used,  the  best  is  certainly  lliat  of  double  posts, 
confined  with  a  cap,  and  having  a  worm  ol  one  lout 
to  prevent  the  rails  from  passing  each  other.  It  is 
much  cheaper  than  the  single  post  fence,  more  last- 
ing and  more  easily  repaired.  If  posts  or  stakes  of 
locusts  or  mulberry  can  be  procured,  they  will  last 
many  years.  But  the  wood  of  the  C'n«a/;)0,  affords 
perhaps  a  more  lasting  material  than  either,  is  ot 
very  quick  growth,  and  easily  cultivated.  This  va- 
luable tree  is  indigenous  to  the  lower  part  of  India- 
na, and  grows  to  a  very  large  size  upon  the  Wabash, 
and  some  of  its  branches,  its  ability  to  resist  decay 
has  been  sufficiently  tested  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Vincennes, both  underground  and  in  contact  with  it. 
Over  the  little  stream  of  the  Desha,  five  miles 
from  Vincennes,  one  of  these  trees  had  fallen,  before 
any  emigration  had  taken  place  from  any  of  the  stales 
to  that  place.  It  was  certainly  lying  there  in  the 
year  1785,  when  a  colony  of  Virginians,  from  the 
south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  emigrated  to  that  place, 
and  for  many  years  served  as  a  foot  bridge  over  the 
stream.  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  undoubt- 
ed veracity,  that  it  was  only  partially  decayed  a  few 
weeks  since.  The  same  gentleman  (Dr.  Hiram  Dick 
son,)  informed  me,  that  a  bar-post,  which  was  made 
by  his  father,  and  put  in  the  ground  at  a  little  stock- 
ade work,  which  was  erected  in  the  year  1770,  and 
which  has  been  taken  up  and  removed  to  his  own 
farm,  by  his  brother-in-law.  Major  Andrew  Purcell, 
is  still  sound,  and  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended. 

The  catalpa  is  much  esteemed  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  used  as  a 
timber,  any  where  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Vincennes. 
It  is  now  growing  very  luxuriantly  on  Mr.  Short's 
and  my  own  farm,  raised  from  the  seed.  In  situa- 
tions where  the  timber  is  scarce,  and  the  earth 
adapted  to  it,  1  think  it  will  be  very  advantageous  to 
resort,  both  for  fencing  and  building,  to  the  mode  of 
construction  called  Pise,  or  compressed  earth.  This 
mode  of  construction  is  extensively  used  in  Fiance 
and  Spain;  and  was  introduced  by  the  colonists  of 
the  latter  country  into  South  America.  In  some  of 
the  provinces  of  Colombia,  there  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  a  house  or  fence  of  any  other  material.  I  have 
seen  and  particularly  examined  large  churches,  and 
other  houses,  which  claim  an  origin  almost  coeval 
■with  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  and  exhibit- 
ing no  evidence  of  decay.  And  some  fences  were 
pointed  out  to  me,  which  were  said  to  be  200  years 
old. 

The  mode  of  construction  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  when  the  material  (that  is  the  proper  kind  of 
earth)  is  convenient,  it  must  be  remarkably  cheap. 
The  earth  suited  to  this  kind  of  building  is  not  pure 
clay  nor  sand,  but  such  a  compound  as  is  met  with 
almost  every  where  in  this  section  of  country.  Clay 
of  the  strength  of  that  used  for  bricks  will  answer, 
but  is  not  the  best.*  When  a  house  or  fence  is  to  be 
built,  a  foundation  of  stone  must  be  laid,  without 
mortar,  a  few  inches  wider  than  the  width  of  the 
proposed  wall,  and  rising  about  six  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Upon  this  foundation  the 
superstructure  is  to  be  raised.  A  kind  of  box,  the 
sides  of  which  may  be  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
and  eight  or  ten  feel  long,  is  to  be  prepared  to  receive 
the  earth,  the  end  boards  of  the  same  height  of  the 
aide  boards,  and  of  the  length  that  the  wall  is  to  be 
in  width.  The  box  is  not  to  be  nailed  together,  but 
the  several  parts  to  remain  separate  until  they  are 
wanted,  and  then  kept  together  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter   described.     To    give    a    proper    degree    of 


*  A  larger  portion  of  sand  is  desirable;  the  clay  which 
is  mixed  wilh  gravel  is  perhaps  the  best.  The  rich 
earth  of  our  native  forests,  contains  too  much  vegeta- 
ble matter,  but  when  this  has  been  exhausted  by  cul- 
tivatloD,  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  the  washing  of  the 
rains,  almost  any  of  our  uplands  or  Ohio  bottoms  will 
answer. 


strength,  the  side  pieces  should  be  formed  of  three 
narrow  boards,  tongued  and  grooved,  and  confined  on 
the  outside  by  battons.  These  sides  when  about  to  be 
filled  with  earth,  are  placed  on  the  stone  foundation, 
and  confined  by  cramps,  precisely  such  as  are  used 
for  the  trunk,  or  forebay  of  a  mill,  in  other  words, 
you  lay  upon  the  stone  foundation  three  joists,  about 
three  feet  six  inches  long,  three  and  a  half  inches 
broad,  and  three  inches  thick,  having  a  mortice  in 
each  end  ten  inches  long;  these  mortices  receive  the 
tenons  of  posts  three  by  four  inches  thick,  five  feet 
long,  and  which,  of  course,  exceed  the  height  of  the 
box  about  eighteen  inches,  the  mortices  of  the  joists 
being  ten  inches  long,  and  the  tenons  of  the  posts  not 
more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  are  intended  to  per- 
mit the  dimensions  of  the  wall  to  be  reduced  as  you 
raise  it  up.  The  ends  of  the  posts  should  be  secured 
with  iron  to  prevent  their  spliuing. 

The  joists  being  placed   as  directed,  on  the  stone 
foundation;  the  posts  in  the  mortices  of  the  joists, 
with  the  keys  to  keep   them  up;  the   side  pieces  of 
the  box  placed  inside  the  posts,  and  the  end  pieces  at 
the  two  extremities  secured  from  falling  out  by  strong 
ledges  nailed  on  the  side  board, — the  operation  of  fil- 
ling in  the  earth   is  commenced,  some  two  or  three 
inches  thick  at  a  time.    Two  men  then  getting  in- 
side  the  box,  commence   the  operation  of  pounding 
with    wooden    beaters    formed    of  some    hard    wood. 
The  head  of  the  boater  is  not  a  plain  surface  like 
the  head  of  a  common   mall,  but  not  unlike  the  sol- 
dering iron  of  a  tinman;  or  perhaps  more  like  the 
fist  of  a  man,  the  knuckles  representing  the  lower  ex- 
tremity.    Another  beater  having  two  square  sides,  to 
be  used  in  the  corners  of  the  box,  will  also  be  found 
necessary.     In  Colombia,the  earth  beater  that  I  saw, 
is  in  the  shape  of  one  of  our  canoe  paddles,  excepting 
that  the  extreme   point  of  the  blade  with  which  the 
beating  is  efl'ected,  is  an  inch  and  a  hall  thick.     But 
the  most  material  circumstance  to  be  attended  to — 
that  indeed  upon  which  the  whole  success  of  the  ope- 
ration depends,  is  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  earth 
which  is   used.    It  is  to  be  neither   wet   nor  dry 
earth,  but  moist  earth.     If  it  is  wet,  the  pounding 
will  have  no  effect,  the  mass  rising  in  one  place  as  it 
is  beaten  down  in  another.     If  dry,  there  will  be  no 
cohesion.     But  used  in  a  moist  state,  the  small  quan- 
tity of  water  is  driven  out  by  the  operation,  and  the 
natural  cohesion  of  the  earth  takes  place  to  a  degree 
that  is  scarcely  credible  to  one  that  has  not  witnessed  it. 
In  our  climate,  exposed  as  it  would  be  to  severe 
frosts  after  heavy  rains,  a  pise  wall  will  certainly  re- 
quire a  roof  of  some  kind.     In   Colombia,  the  higher 
walls,  those  for  convents,  churches  and   court-yards, 
are  covered  with  tiles.     In  the  country,  they  often 
content  themselves  with  putting   brush-wood,  grass, 
and  even  unpounded  earth  over  it,  which  are  remov- 
ed as  they  decay  or  are  washed  off.    I  have  however, 
seen  a  vast  deal  of  this  kind  of  fencing  without  any 
covering  at  all.     Upon  seeing  an  old   wall,  clothed 
with  moss,  of  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  near  the 
town  of  Serenza,  without  any  covering,  I  enquired  its 
age,  and  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  that  it  could 
not  be  less  than  150  years  old;  that  he  had  recollected 
it   for   upwards   of  40   years,  and  that   it   had   not 
changed  its  appearance  in  the  least  in  that  time.     At 
Serenza  there  is  nevei  any  frost,  but  the  rain  falls  fur 
six  months  in  the  year  in  such  torrents,  that  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  to  those  who  have  never  been  in 
the  torrid  zone. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  pise  walls  either  for  houses  or  fences. 
There  can  however,  be  no  doubt,  that  for  the  former, 
they  would  be  found  much  cheaper  than  any  other 
material,  and  for  fencing  than  any  other  with 
the  exception  of  wood,  and  taking  into  view  the 
difference  in  durability,  much  cheaper  than  any  fence 
in  which  that  article  is  used,  wilh  the  exception  of 
hedges.  If  we  compare  the  operation  of  constructing 
a  pise  wall  with  that  of  brick  or  stone,  it  will  be 
found  greatly  in  favor  of  the  former.  To  make  bricks. 


the  earth  must   be  dug,  well  worked   up,  taken  to 
some  distance,  moulded,  again  litled,  spread   on  the 
drying  yard,  a  second  time  lifled,  set  in  a  kilu,  and 
tlien  burned,  at   no  inconsiderable  expense.     After 
all  this  labor,  you  have  only  one   of  the   materials 
with  which  to  commence  your  wall.    While  all  that 
is  required  to  make  pise,  is  to  take  the  earth  to  the 
place  where  it  is  wanted  and  pound  it.     The  labour 
of  which,  I  take  to  be  no  greater,  than  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  the  mortar  for  bricks.  And  really 
and  truly,  for  the  purpose  to  which  the  two  materials 
can  be  applied,  1  had  quite  as  soon  have  the  pise  as 
the  brick.     When  well  made,  I  have  nn  douot  it  is 
more  lasting,  and  as  it  receives  white-wash  .ir  any 
colouring  with  great  facility,  and  retains  it  for  a  long 
time,  both  houses  and  fences  of  this  materal,  may 
be  rendered  exceedingly  picturesque  and  ornamentaL 
Many  people  will  no  doubt  be  increduloas  as  to 
the  great  durability  of  pise,  believing  it  to  be  im 
possible  that  simple  earth,  without  the   aid  of  any 
other  material,  would  acquire  so  great  a  degree  of 
hardness  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
for  centuries,  as  pise  houses  and  fences  are  known 
to  have  done,  in  France  as  well  as  South  America. 
It  is  however  the   homogeneousness  of  the   mass 
which  causes  its  great  degree  of  strength  and  so- 
lidity.    An  evidence  of  its  possessng  those  qualities 
is  to  be  found,  in  its  resisting  the  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes better  than  any  other  material.     I  have  the 
authority  of  Mr.   Restrepo,  late  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Colombia,  that  in  his  native  province  of 
Antioquia,  which  is   much  subject  to  earthquakes, 
and  where  pise  houses  of  this  description  are  con- 
sidered much  safer  than  any  other.     There  are  I 
think  few  places  in  the  western  country  where  pise 
may  not  be  advantageously  used.     But  throughout 
the  prairie  country,  where  the  soil  is  not  too  sandy, 
its  introduction  could  not  fail  to  bo  highly  advanta- 
geous.    I  have  said,  that  it  requires  a  stone  founda- 
tion.    It  would   be  certainly  much  better  to  have 
one — but  for  fencing  I   think  it   may  be  dispensed 
with,  provided  the  water  is  kept  from  it  by  proper 
drains,  and  the  top  secured  with  a  sufiicient  roof  of 
wood,  tile,  or  thatch.     I  omitted  to  mention,  in  its 
proper  place,  that  the  posts  which  confine  the  sides 
of  the  box  in   which  the  earth  is  rammed,  are  not 
confined  at   the   top   with   wooden  caps,  but  with 
ropes,   for   the   convenience  of  expanding  or   con- 
tracting the  wall  at  pleasure,  and  that  two  round 
sticks  of  wood  are  used,  to  keep  the  side  of  the  box 
from  pressing  in  during  the  operation  of  pounding. 
But  it  appears  to  ine  that  the  period  has  arrived  for 
greatly  curtailing  the  expense  of   fencing  in  the 
more  populous  districts  of  the  state.     This  object 
is  to  be   accomplished   by  prohibiting  swine   from 
running  at   large.     It   has  hitherto  been  resisted, 
upon  the  ground  of  injury  to  the  poor.     That  this 
is  a  mistaken  notion,  in  those   places   where   the 
country  is  as  generally  enclosed  as  in  the  county  of 
Hamilton,  I  am  quite  certain.     It  is  very  rarely  the 
case,  that  hogs  running  at  large  liave  any  other  le- 
gitimate resource  for  food,  than  a  miserable  pittance 
of  grass  collected  in  the  corners  of  fences  or  by  the 
way  side.     All  that   they  otherwise   obtain,  is  by 
Ijjghly  injurious  depredations  upon  fields  from  which 
tlu'y  are  intended  to  be  shut  out,  and  which  very 
often  are  not  the  property  of  t  heir  owners.     But 
with  all  that  they   may  acquire  in  this  way,  when 
the  season  for  putting  up  arrives,  it  requires  more 
grain  to  fatten  tlicni  than  they  arc  worth.     I  am 
convinced,  lliat  ton  hogs  kept  in  that  manner,  will 
not  yield  as  much  as  two  closely  confined,  and  well 
fed.     My  friend  Col.  Ferris,  late  of  Cincinnati,  in- 
formed me  that  he  purchased  tour  jiigs  in  the  mar- 
ket of  Cincinnati,  put  them  in  a  small  pen,  bought 
all  the  corn   which  was   fed  to  them,  of  which  he 
kept  an  accurate  account;  he  kept  them  six  months 
and  then  sold  them,  and  after  deducting  the  first 
cost  and  the   price  of  the  food  they  had  eaten,  he 
found  he  had  made  twenty  dollars  clear  profit.     On 
'  the  2d  of  September  last,  I  took  two  hogs  from  a 
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lot  I  had  just  purchased,  and  confined  them  in  se- 
parate stalls,  where  there  was  not  room  enough  for 
them  to  turn  round,  and  only  just  enough  to  rise  up 
to  their  food,  and  then  lie  down.     They  were  each 
accurately    weighed  when  they  were  put  up,  and 
again  weighed  on  the  3d  of  November  following, 
when  It  was  found  that  the  per  diem  increase  of 
•each   was   upwards  of  two  pounds,  one  of  them 
reaching  a  fraction  above-two  pounds  two  ounces. 
They  were  ied   a^  much  as  they   would   eat,  with 
boiled  pnreiain,  or  pumpkins,  thickened  witli  Indian 
EJoal,  and  with  dry  corn.     I  did  not  prefer  the  corn 
in  that  shape,  but  I  could  spare  them  no  more  of 
the  prepared  mess,  without  depriving  my  other  hogs 
of  their  proper  share.     I  do  not  however  attribute 
this  uncommon  increase  to  the  kind  of  food,  but  to 
the  constant  state  of  repose  the  animals  were  in 
after  they  had  satisfied  their  appetites.     This  cir- 
cumstance has  long  been  known,  to  be  highly  favo- 
rable to  the  fattening  of  any  of  the  brute  animals, 
and  particularly  the  liog.     In  the  large  hogstyes  in 
the  vicinity   of  the   city   of  Me.xico,   where   many 
thousands  of  those  animals  are  fatted,  it  is  said  that 
boys  are  employed  to  sing  to  them  after  they  have 
been  fed,  as   a   means   of   lulling   them    to    rest. 
VVliether  the  effect  is  produced   by  this  means  or 
not,  it  is  evidence  of  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
opinion  which  I  have  advanced.     If  such  advantage 
is  to  be  derived  from  keeping  hogs  confined  in  styes, 
would  not  every  description  of  people  engaged  in 
agriculture,'be  benefitted  by  preventing  them  from 
runoing  at   large;  in   those   parts   of  the   country 
which   are   thickly  settled,  I   mean;  for,   although 
swine  reared  in  close  styes  make  much  the  best 
pork,  the  article  which  our  eastern  friends  are  said 
so  much  to  delight  in,  and  which  prepares  the  fish 
and  the  vegetable  mess  for  our  gallant  tars,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  best  to  make  that  article, 

"Though  with  green  peas,  a  dish  exceeding  fine," 
and  with  which  our  county  men,  Messrs.  Pngh, 
Gano  &.  Lee,  have  for  several  seasons,  tickled  the 
palates  of  our  friends  in  Baltimore.  Such  pork 
would  even  baflle  their  art  and  that  of  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds united,  to  make  bacon  of  the  first  quality. 
For  that  purpose,  they  must  have  hogs  that  have 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  exercise,  at 
least  a  large  portion  of  their  lives. 

One  of  the  many  happy  effects  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  establishment  of  agricultural  so- 
cieties, is  the  influence  they  have  in  exploding  opi- 
nions founded  upon  false  theories,  whicb  are  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son,  adopted  without  exami- 
nation, and  ini])licitly  believed,  tor  no  other  reason 
than  that  tliey  have  been  believed  by  past  genera- 
tions. The  miscliiefs  which  liave  been  produced  in 
the  world,  by  this  misplaced  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  our  progenitors,  is  incalculable.  Nor  is  the 
blame  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  ignorant  and 
unlearned.  Men  of  science  have  not  unfrer|uently 
lent  their  aid  to  the  confirmation  and  establishment 
of  error.  We  find  it  even  in  France,  the  country 
which,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  possesses  the  most 
scepticism.  IJaiiberton,  a  French  gentleman,  who 
is  denominated,  and  no  doubt  justly,  "a  philosopher, 
a  man  of  letters,  and  a  protbund  naturalist,"  and 
who  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  in  a  late  work  on  the  care  of 
sheep,  has  given  his  authority  to  the  opinion  long 
estalilished  in  France,  that  dew  and  white  frosts  are 
extremely  detrimental  to  sheep.  He  says,  that  "it 
makes  them  cold,  causes  indigestion,  and  gives  them 
a  relax."  (page  63.)  With  wonderful  inconsistency 
he  says,  that,  although  they  cannot  eat  frost  and 
dew  without  being  made  sick,  they  may  eat  snow 
without  injuryl  Now,  every  English  and  American 
farmer  knows,  that  the  sheep,  as  well  as  the  other 
granivorous  animals,  delight 

"At  early  dawn, 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn," 

and  that  they  never  receive  any  injury  from  it. 


An  idea  prevailed  through  Europe,  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Spanish  merino  wool  was  owing  to  the 
annual  migrations  of  the  sheep.  And  as  there  was 
no  other  country  in  Europe  wliich  could  Iiave  tole- 
rated the  destruction  to  the  agricultural  products, 
which  the  passage  of  such  immense  flocks  produced, 
all  the  manufacturing  countries  were  content  to 
purchase  the  «-ool  of  the  Spaniards,  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  raise  it  for  themselves.  An  attempt  was 
at  length  made  in  Sweden,  then  in  France,  in  1784, 
by  the  im|)ortations  of  some  of  these  animals,  which 
showed  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  opinion  which  so 
long  prevailed.  The  sheep  taken  into  France  were 
placed  upon  a  National  farm  called  Ramboulet, 
where  they  have  continued,  and  instead  of  the  wool 
deteriorating,  the  fleeces  have  increased  both  in 
quality  and  quantity. 

The  Society  have,  with  great  propriety,  directed 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  attention,  to  improve 
the  breed  of  domestic  animals.     It  is  a  matter  of 
much  impatience,  to  ascertain  whether  there  may 
not   be  some  opinion   or  practice    which   impedes 
these  effbrts.     I  think  that  there  is;  and   it  is  with 
a  view  to  elicit  further  inquiry  that  I  mention  it, 
when  I  am  certain  that  nine-tenths  of  my  brother 
farmers  will  be  found  to  differ  from  me.     When  a 
man's   stock   of  cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep,  particularly 
the  two  last,  have  become,  through  neglect  or  bad 
management,   much   deteriorated,   the   question  is 
asked,  what  is  to  be  done  to  produce  a  better  state 
of  things.     The  answer  uniformly  is,  change  them, 
cross  the  breed.    So  with  his  grain— if  his  corn  and 
his  wheat  have  ears  and  grain  of  half  the  common 
size,  he  must  go  to  a  distance  and  get  other  seed. 
Now,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  the  theory  upon 
which  this  practice  is  founded.     What!  would  you 
not  recommend  the  changing  of  animals  and  seed.' 
Yes!  always  to  procure  better,  but  never  for  what 
was  infiarior;  nor  would  I  trouble  myself  to  procure 
even   them   of  the   same   quality,  tor  the  sake   of 
change,  even  if  they  came  from  the   Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or   Cbina.     The   true  principle  of  improvincr 
both  animals  and  vegetables,  is  that  of  selection;  and 
it  is  perfectly  immaterial,  whether  the  animal  or  the 
seed  which  you  use,  be  raised  from  a  stock  located 
upon  our  place  for  a  century,  or  been   brought  from 
the  antipodes.     This  .was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Bakewell; 
and  he  succeeded  in  raising  all  the  domestic  animals 
to  a  model  which  he  had  formed  in  his  mind,  of  the 
perfection   which   they  should  attain.     This  model 
was  formed  in  reference  to  the  particular  object  for 
which   the  animal  was  intended,  and  attention   was 
paid  both  to  beauty  and  utility  of  form.     In  selectino- 
his   breeders,  he  chose    of  course  the  most  perfect 
animals  he  could  find;  but  in  pairing  them  he  took 
care  not  to  bring  together  those  which  were  deficient 
in  the  same  parts.     If  he  had  a  ram  remarkable  fur 
the  fine  form  of  his  body,  but  whose  legs  were  too 
large,  he  chose  a  ewe  whose  legs  were  of  the  size 
and  shape  he  liked.     If  he  had  a  mare  which   was 
well   formed   in  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  but 
deficient  in  her  hind  parts,  he  would  select  bis  stal- 
lion with  as  much  perl'ection  in  the  latter  as  he  could 
get  one.     By  pursuing  this  course,  he  succeeded  in  a 
manner  truly  astonishing,  raised  an  immense  fortune, 
and  acquired  a  fame,  not  confined  to  those  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  his  own  calling,  since  his  notice  and 
correspondence  was  considered  an  honor  by  the  great- 
est of  the  crowned  heads  of  his  period.   It  is  believed 
that  Mr.  Bakewell  made  his  selection  almost  exclu- 
sively from  his  own  stock,  without  regarding   the 
nearness  ot  consanguinity.     My  object  is,  to  recom- 
mend this  course  to  my  brother  farmers.     I  by  no 
means  must  be  understood  to  say,  that  crossing  the 
breeds  is  improper,  and  still  less,  that  every  effort 
should  not  be  made  to  obtain  the  best  animals  in  the 
first  instance,  particularly  those  fine  cattle  which 
have  lately  been  introduced  from  England,  and  the 
fine-wooled  sheep  from  Spain  and  Saxony,  or  the 
English  and  China  bogs;  but  that  much  may  be  done 
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by  proper  selections  from  the  domestic  breeds,  and 
Ifom  a  man's  own  stock,  if  he  is  unable  to  purchase 
better.  In  support  of  the  opinion  I  have  advanced, 
that  crossing  the  breeds  and  changing  the  domestic 
animals  from  one  farm  to  another,  is  not  necessary  to 
their  improvement,  I  will  mention  two  facts,  and  one 
tact  is  better  than  a  very  long  argument. 

A  neighboring  gentleman,  of  Kentucky,  observed 
to  me  early  last  summer,  that  his  sheep  had  become 
very  indifferent,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  sell 
them  and  buy  others.  1  knew  that  the  rams  were 
suffered  to  run  constantly  with  the  ewes,  and  that 
the  lambs  were  dropped  in  the  midst  of  winter  when 
the  ewes  had  no  succulent  food,  and  could  give  little 
or  no  food,  and  of  course,  that  when  the  spring  ar- 
rived, both  the  mothers  and  their  off"spring  would  be 
in  a  state  of  poverty,  from  which  they  could  scarcely 
recover  before  the  return  of  winter.  I  recommended 
to  him  to  endeavour  to  resuscitate  his  flock,  by  sepa- 
rating the  males  from  the  females,  until  the  month  of 
October,  and  use  more  care  in  the  selection  of  the- 
former.  This  was  immediately  done;  and  the  result 
has  been,  that  his  ewes  are  at  this  time  in  finer  con- 
dition, have  yielded  a  good  crop  of  wool,  and  his 
lambs  are  better  than  any  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
other  fact  to  which  I  referred,  is,  that  a  merino  flock 
of  sheep  had  been  kept  at  North  Bend,  upon  the 
same  pasture  every  summer,  for  six  or  seven  years 
and  instead  of  depreciating  have  manifestly  become' 
better. 

The  same  favorable  result  will  be  produced  in  con- 
slant  and  judicious  selections  of  feracious  grains  If 
a  farmer  will  always  carefully  pick  out  his  best'ears 
of  corn  and  his  best  ears  of  wheal  for  seed,  his  crop 
will  always  be  of  good  quality.  I  admit,  that  chang- 
ing the  ground,  by  a  rotation  of  crops,  is  necessary 
to  produce  good  grain;  but  it  is  perfectly  immaterial 
whether  the  seed,  which  is  to  be  sown  has  grown 
upon  an  adjacent  field,  or  at  the  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred miles,  provided  it  be  good. 

This  admission  of  the  necessity  of  a  rotation  in 
crops,  may  perhaps  be  used  against  me,  and  it  may  be 
said,  that  nature,  delighting  in  change,  may  render  it 
necessary  to  change  the  location  of  animals  also  The 
reason  for  a  rotation  of  crops  is,  however,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  assigned  for  changing  ani- 
mals. It  IS  because  the  continuance  of  the  same 
gram  for  a  succession  of  years  upon  the  same  soil  so 
much  exhausts  it,  that  the  plant  no  longer  finds  the 
necessary  nourishment.  The  power  to  afl^ord  this 
nourishment  must  be  restored  to  the  soil  in  one  of 
two  ways,  either  by  manuring  or  by  a  crop  of  some 
vegetable,  as  clover,  which  gives  to  the  earth  more 
than  It  takes  from  it.  That  the  same  field  will  pro- 
duce good  crops  of  the  same  grain,  for  a  long  succes- 
sion of  years,  by  natural  or  artificial  manurmg,  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

There  are  many  persons  living   who  can  testify 
that  a  part  of  the  alluvial  bottom  at  the  mouth  of  the' 
Great  Miami  has  produced  a  fine  crop  of  Indian  corn 
forty-one  years  in  succession.     It  will  this  year  pro. 
duce  fOO  bushels  to  the  acre,  if  properly  cultivated 
The  rich  deposit  from  the  back  water  of  the  Ohio' 
which  annually  covers  it  for  some  weeks,  still  keep- 
ing up  its  original  fertility.  "^ 
It  is  thus  with  the  domestic  animals.    If  you  have 
bred  them  from  parents  which  have  been  well  select 
ed  either  from  your  own  floeks  and  herds,  or  those  of 
others,  and  keep  them  constantly  supplied  with  good 
nourishing  food,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  send 
them  on  their  travels  for  their  health. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  proprietors  of 
small  farms  hi  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  the  prac- 
tice of  feeding  cattle  in  staffs,  or  small  lots,  in  sum- 
mer, upon  cut  grass.  A  farm  of  no  great  extent 
may  be  made  to  fatten  at  least  double  the  number 
of  beeves  than  it  can  do  by  pasturing  them.  It  is 
much  used  in  England,  and  is  there  called  soilino- 
Red  clover  answers  for  this  purpose  exceedingly 
well.    But  I  have  no  doubt  that  lucerne  is  much 
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better.     It  affords  more  nourishment  than  any  other 
known  grass,  and  its  vegetation  is  so  rapid,  that  it 
may  be  cut  once  or  twice  ottener  than  clover,  and 
affords  a  larger  quantity  at  each  cutting.     It  has 
been  longer  in  cultivation,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
erass,  having  been  used  extensively  by  the  Romans. 
That  it  has  been  so  little  attended  to  m  the  western 
country,  proceeds  from  its  being  not  so  well  calcu- 
lated tor  pasture  or  hay ,  as  some  of  our  other  grasses, 
and  from  its  not  reaching  maturity  in  one  year.  iJut 
those  who  have  very  small  farms,  or  gentlemen  in 
cities,  who  may  have  a  lot  or  a  part  of  a  lot  to  spare, 
would  find  great  advantage  in  its  cultivation.  When 
it  has  once  got  thoroughly  rooted,  it  will  last  v^ith- 
out  renewal  a  man's  lite  time.     Sowing  it  in  drills 
ei<rhteen  inches  apart,  is  better  than  broad-cast. 

"Gentlemen,  the  place  of  your  meetmg  should  never 
be  suffered  to  become  the  arena  for  the  discussion 
of  party  politics,  and  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  at- 
tempt to  make  it  such.     There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain great  principles,  belonging  to  our  system  ot 
government,  winch  should   be  in  order  to  be  intro- 
duced anv  where  and  every  where:  in  every  assem- 
blao'e  of  "American  citizens.     And  never,  perhaps, 
was  there  greater  proprietv  in  allowing  this  latitude, 
than  at  the  present  moment.     The  world  appears  to 
be  every  where  in  commotion.     Materials  are  col- 
lecting for  an  explosion  that  is  likely,  in  the  greater^ 
pan  o'f  it,  to  destroy  the  long  established  state  ot 
thino-s,  and  give  a  new  aspect  to  its  moral  and  po- 
litical character.     As  every  citizen  of  this  happy 
country  has  the  same  interest  in  its  well  being  and 
prosperity,  and  an  equal  voice  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs,  it  is  proper  that  every  one  should   devote 
some  portion  of  his  time  to  understand  correctly  the 
situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  consider  the 
course  we  are  to  take  in  the  mighty  conflict  which 
is  commencing  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
throu<Th  which  we  have  triumphantly  passed.     Our 
course,  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  plain  one.    If  some 
benignant  spirit,  anxious  for  the  happiness  ot  man- 
kind? were  looking  down  from  Heaven  on  the  scene 
which  this  world  presents,  however  much  it  might 
desire  to  promote  the  troubling  of  tlie  waters  else- 
where, as  a  necessary  preparation  for  future  health 
and  happiness,  for  us  it  would  desire  that  we  should 
remain  as  we  are.     We  have  no  bastiles,  no  inqui- 
sitions, no  institutions  the  offspring  of  a  remote  and 
barbarous  age,  which  must  be  overturned  and  broken 
down  before  we  can  assume  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  were  intended  for  us  by  our  Maker. 
We  possess  them  already.     There  is  no  necessity 
for  us  to  make  experiments,  or  travel  upon  untrodden 
ground.     Our  political  maxims  are  few  and  simple. 
Our  constitution,  the  charter  of  our  rights,  is  written 
with  no  Pythean  or  Sybiline  obscurity.     We  have, 
besides,  the  advantage  of  repeated  and  learned  ex- 
positions from  those  who  framed  it,  and  the  best  of 
all  commentaries— an  unexampled  prosperity  of  forty 
years  continuance.     Why,  then,  should  we  change? 
Why  seek  for  new  versions,  when  the  old  has  stood 
the  test  of  experience.'     We  know  that  as  a  nation, 
we  are  positively  happy,  and  compared  with  others, 
Iranscendantly  so.     Let  us,  then,  remain  as  we  are; 
and   to  do  so,  let  us  constantly  recur  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  government.     One  of  them 
should  be  prominent  in  the  exordium  and  peroration 
of  our  public  speeches — the  delenda  est  carthago  of  all 
our  orators  ai\d  patriots.  I  mean  that  which  teaches 
us  not  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  interest  of  an  in- 
dividual to  the  sacrifi'^e  of  measures  called  for  by  the 
public  good.     Gracious  Heaven!  that  any  American 
should   become  the  pander  to  the  ambition  of  his 
fellow  man,  forget  the  sacred  obligation  of  duty  to 
"his  country,  and  prefer  the  interests  of  one  to  the 
happiness  of  millions. 

It  has  been  said,  that  when  a  man  reaches  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  moral  turpitude,  he  is  abandoned  of 
his  God  and  suffered  to  pursue  his  career  of  guilt 
until  be  reaches  the  very  acme  of  crime.    Such 


would  seem  to  be  the  case  with  those  false  repub- 
Ucans  who  abandon  their  professions  and  their  prin- 
ciples, and  become  the  instruments  of  an  unhallowed 
ambition.  Man  is  tolerant  of  the  errors  of  his  fel- 
low man  as  long  as  principle  is  concerned,  but  never 
when  they  differ  about  the  choice  of  a  master.  In 
the  latter  case,  he  loses  his  humanity  and  becomes 
a  tiger  insatiable  of  blood.  Let  us,  therefore,  have 
the  maxim,  "JSIeasures  and  not  Men,'"  constantly  bo- 
fore  our  eyes,  till  by  reflection  it  is  indelibly  engraven 
on  all  our  hearts. 
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rants,  goose-berries,  potatoes,  carnations,  &c.  This 
may  be  done,  with  little  trouble  or  expense,  by  plant- 
ing annually  three  or  four  square  feet  with  the  seeds 
of  such  plants,  and  training  them  until  their  quali- 
ties are  known. — Then  the  good  varieties  may  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  and  the  bad  ones  rejected. 

Unfortunately  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology 
was  not  yet  progressed  far  enough  to  aid  the  horti- 
culturist in  the  art  of  procuring  desirable  varieties 
from  seed.  He  will  eventually  succeed  by  patient 
perseverance  only;  the  subject  was  rendeiod  familiar 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  few  very  common  specimens, 
and  by  references  to  parts  familiar  to  the  most  care- 
less observer. 


(From  the  New  fork  Farmer.) 
Sketch  of  a   Lecture  delivered  before  the  Rensselaer 
County  Horticultural  Society,  by  Pro.  A.  Eaton, 
on  the  Decay  and  Death  of  Plants. 

Lansingbwrgh,  July  14,  1831. 
Dear  Sir, — We  transmit  to  you,  for  publication, 
a  sketch  of  a  lecture,  delivered  by  Prof.  A.  Eaton 
on  the  l'2th  inst.  As  the  lecture  was  given  extem- 
poraneously, we  can  present  no  more  than  a  kw 
principal  heads. 

Mr.E.  enumerated  six  periods  of  duration  of  plants, 
as  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the  horticulturist, 
though  not  recognized  by  the  scientific  botanist. — 1. 
Midsummer  termination,  as  flax  and  oats;  2d.  Au- 
tumnal termination,  as  Indian  corn  and  cabbage;  3d. 
Annual  termination,  as  wheat  and  rye;  4.  Biannual 
termination,  as  thistle  and  muUen;  5.  Radical  pe- 
rennial duration,  as  tansey  and  sage;  6.  Cauline 
perennial  duration,  as  apples  and  cherries.  He  said 
he  should  confine  himself  to  the  two  kinds  of  peren- 
nials. 

He  referred  to  the  known  fact  that  perennials  of 
the  most  e.\tended  duration  have  a  limit,  and  that 
the  living  principle,  in  all  organized  beings,  s^ems  to 
gain  strength  until  the  natural  limit  of  increase  in 
size  is  attained.  Here  it  remains  stationary  for  a 
proportional  period,  and  then  begins  to  yield  to  its 
ever  active  and  untiring  enemy,  chemical  attraction. 
At  last  the  living  principle  is  overcome,  and  the  con- 
stituent atoms  of  the  organized  body  are  left  to  the 
unopposed  laws  of  chemical  combination.  Putre- 
faction necessarily  ensues,  and  those  atoms,  whose 
arrangements  gave  such  elegant  symmetry  to  the 
veo-etable  or  animal,  while  under  the  control  of  the 
living  principle,  now  unite  in  the  form  of  disgusting 
gasses,  liquids  and  shapeless  solids. 

Mr.E.  then  led  his  auditors  tothenecessity  of  the 
reproduction  of  plants  from  the  seed,  in  order  to  per- 
petuate the  existence  of  species.  He  showed  that 
propagating  plants  by  the  buds,  was  merely  a  local 
extension  of  the  same  individuals,  and  not  a  repro- 
duction. The  buds  of  roots  (as  those  called  eyes  on 
the  potato)  are  analogous  to  the  buds  of  trees;  and 
that  planting  potatoes,  engrafting  and  inocculating 
with  buds,  are  but  different  methods  of  performing 
equivalent  operations.  Consequently  old  age  has 
the  same  effect  in  such  cases,  as  upon  a  single  un- 
extended  individual.  Engrafted  trees  are  subject 
to  the  unfeeling  effect  of  years,  equally  with  the 
original  tree  from  wliich  they  were  taken,  though 
the  branches  of  the  original  tree  may  be  thus  con- 
tinued for  centuries  after  the  original  one  is  dead, 
by  its  food  being,  as  it  were,  masticated  by  the  young 
stocks  into  which  they  are  engrafted.  Hence  the 
importance  of  setting  grafts  of  long  admired  fruit 
into  young  and  thrifty  growing  stocks,  and  the  great 
absurdity  of  engrafting  at  the  root  and  afterward 
cutting  away  all  the  original  stock;  leaving  the  graft, 
enfeebled  by  age,  to  masticate  and  prepare  its  own 
food. 

From  the  preceding  statement  Mr.  E.  inferred 
that  the  practical  horticulturist  would  perceive  the 
necessity  of  renewing  from  the  seed  the  best  varie- 
ties of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plumbs,  cherries,  cur- 


PEACH  TREKS. 
[The  following  observations,  on  the  insect  which 
is  so  destructive  to  peach  trees,  are  taken  from  Say's 
Entomology:] 

The  egg  is  oblong,  dull  yellow,  and  so  small  as  to 
be  only  discernible  by  the  naked  eye.  Excepting 
when  confined,  the  female  has  rarely  been  seen  in  a 
state  of  rest,  and  then  she  is  observed  perched  on  a 
leaf,  which  is  possibly  the  place  of  deposit;  though 
he  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  egg  is  laid  on 
some  part  of  the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  young  in- 
sect, or  larva,  is  of  a  white  color,  the  head  being  of 
a  reddish  brown.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  move- 
ments of  the  larva,  in  consequence  of  its  small  size, 
but  its  destructive  career  certainly  commences  about 
the  last  of  September  or  early  in  October,  by  its 
entering  the  tree  through  the  tender  bark,  under 
the  surface  of  thesoil.  After  having  passed  through 
the  bark  it  proceeds  downwards  into  the  root,  and 
finally  turns  its  course  towards  the  surface,  where 
it  arrives  about  the  commencement  of  the  succeed- 
ing July. 

Having  attained  its  full  growth,  the  larva  changes 
to  the  pupa  state  between  the  first  and  middle  of 
July;  enveloped  in  its  covering,  it  may  then  be  seen 
close  to  tlie  trunk,  surrounded  by  the  gum  which 
oozes  from  the  wound.  In  this  state  it  continues 
from  the  tenth  of  July  to  the  latter  part  of  that 
month,  or  beginning  of  August.  Mr.  Worth  ex- 
amined his  fruit  trees  on  the  tenth  of  July,  when  he 
obtained  twenty  of)the  coverings,  and  about  thirty 
larva  or  grubs,  which  had  all  arrived  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing 
their  great  change  into  winged  insects. 

Against  the  depredations  of  this  insect,  remarks 
Mr.  Say,  many  supposed  remedies  have  been  pre- 
scribed, and  such  as  the  application  of  hot  water, 
tanners'  bark,  and  flour  of  sulphur  to  the  root  of  the 
tree,  and  soft  soap  and  lime  warh  the  trunk;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  no  application  of  this  kind  can  injure 
the  insect,  without  coming  in  contact  with  it  whilst 
it  remains  in  the  egg,  or  infantile  stale,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  tree,  for  having  penetrated  to  the  interior, 
no  superficial  application  can  affect  it.  The  various 
substances  placed  around  the  root  of  the  tree,  such 
as  ashes  and  sand,  the  uncovering  its  base  during 
the  winter,  and  covering  again  for  the  summer,  are 
all  inefficient  and  even  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
trees.  Mr.  Worth  recommends  the  practice  pur- 
sued by  careful  gardeners,  to  take  a  brick-layer's 
trowel  early  in  the  month  of  July,  and  opening  the. 
ground  around  tlie  trunk,  the  lodggicnt  of  the  in- 
sect will  at  once  be  discovered,  by  the  appearance 
of  gum,  and  it  can  at  once  be  destroyed.  More  ef- 
fectually to  destroy  them,  he  advises,  that  from  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  August,  some  swingling  tow,  a 
piece  of  hairy  hide,  the  hair  inside,  but  turned  over 
at  tlie  to|),  be  tied  close  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
the  under  edge  being  just  covered  with  earth,  so  aa 
to  prevent  any  passage  beneath;  about  the  middle 
of  September  remove  the  bamlagc,  and  immediately 
give  the  whole  trunk  of  the  tree  a  covering  of  soft 
soap  or  lime  wash,  well  brushed  on,  that  no  spot 
from  the  top  to  the  root  may  remain  untouched.. 
Either  tliis  mode  of  treatment,  or  a  bandage  of  to-. 
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bacco  leaves  or  stems, ought  to  be  applied  about  the 
tirst  of  September,  and  kept  on  till  November. 

Another  cause  of  the  decline  of  peach  trees  is  the 
not  stirring  up  the  ground.  This  occasions  the  dis- 
ease called  "the  yellows,"  which  is  often  prevented 
by  simply  ploughing  and  keeping  the  earth  free  and 
clear  trom  grass.  Mr.  Gilliams,  of  this  city,  states 
that  he  has  found  great  benefit  to  his  trees,  by  open- 
ing a  small  basin  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
filling  it  with  the  ashes  of  common  anthracite  coal. 
His  trees,  treated  in  this  manner,  assumed  a  loorc 
healthy  appearance  than  others,  and  were  not  at  all 
infested  by  the  insects.  In  the  Americnn  Farmer 
it  is  stated  that  a  coat  of  lime-mortar,  about  half  an 
inch  thick  round  the  body,  with  the  earth  drawn  to 
it,  is  highly  efficacious.  Mr.  Say  thinks  this  the 
most  useful. 

We  make  no  apology  to  the  lovers  of  good  peaches 
for  occupying  so  much  space  with  this  subject;  it 
possesses  interest  for  both  farmer  and  citizen,  and 
will  tend  to  prove,  we  hope,  that  the  labors  of  natu- 
ralists are  not  wholly  without  utility. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  FRUIT. 

Mr.  Fleet, — On  page  133  of  your  current  volume, 
"D.  T."  has  described  a  new  enemy  to  the  vine,  and 
expresses  a  wish  to  be  informed  "whether  this  insect 
has  appeared  in  other  places."  I  hope  your  corres- 
pondents in  all  parts  of  the  country,  will  answer  this 
enquiry. 

For  New  Haven,  (Conn.)  and  its  vicinity,  I  answer 
that  this  insect  made  its  appearance  last  spring,  but 
not  I  believe,  for  the  first  lime.  Its  numbers,  how- 
ever, were  unusually  great,  and  the  injury  which  it 
has  done  to  the  vines,  is  wholly  unexampled.  Some 
vines  were  entirely  despoiled  of  their  fruit  buds,  so  as 
to  be  rendered  for  the  present  season,  barren.  An 
Isabella  that  bore  300  bunches  the  last  year,  is  now 
destitute  of  fruit.  The  ravages  of  this  bug  were  suc- 
ceeded by  those  of  a  small  chestnut-coloured,  smooth 
worm  or  slug,  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  bug 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  parent  of  this  worm  or 
slug.  This,  however,  is  only  supposition,  and  that 
not  very  probable,  as  it  is  not  common  among  the  tn- 
sect  tribes,  to  find  the  parent  and  the  offspring,  at  the 
same  time  feeding  upon  the  same  food. 

It  may  be  deserving  of  attention  that  vines  trained 
upon  a  wall  or  board  fence,  wholly  escaped  the  rava- 
ges of  the  bug.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  the 
sheltered  vines  put  out  their  leaves  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  those  which  were  exposed;  and,  when  the  bug 
appeared,  were  too  far  advanced  to  be  much  injured. 

I  have  discovered  a  fact  in  relation  to  the  curculio, 
which,  as  it  may  lead  to  further  discoveries,  I  shall 
be   excused   for    communicating.     Fessenden,  in   his 
"New  American   Gardener,"  page   175,  says,  "The 
insect  (curcxilio)  retreats  into   the  earth  and   passes 
the  winter  in  the  ch-ysalis  state,  and  comes  forth  just 
as   the   young  fruit  is  forming,  to  renew   its  mis- 
chievous labours."     With  a   view   to  ascertain   the 
correctness  of  this  account,  I  put  some  moist  earth  into 
a  tumbler,  about  the   1st  of  June,  and  placed  about 
twenty  small  peaches,  containing  worms  upon   the 
earth,  and  covered  the  tumbler  with  a  piece  of  glass. 
June  30th,  the  worms  had  all   left  the  peaches,  and 
had  crawled  into  the  earth   below.     July  7th,  the 
worms  had  divested  themselves  of  their  skin,  without 
having  formed  a  shell  or  cocoon,  and  were  nearly 
changed  to  bugs.— At  this  time  they  were  white,  and 
shewed  upon  the  breast  the  soft  rudiments  of  the  pro- 
boscis, legs  and  wings.     These  parts  had  not  attained 
their  full  size,  and  appeared  immoveable.     One  insect, 
however,  had  completed  its  metamorphosis,  and  was 
a  perfect  bug  of  a  mahogany  colour.     All  bave  since 
left  the  earth  of  their  own  accord,  having  finished 
their  change,  and  are  now  (July  19th)  creeping  about 
the  tumbler,  and  feeding  on  a  plum  leaf.     On  the 
10th  of  July,  I  opened  the  ground  under  a  ptach  tree, 


and  found  th«  insects  in  great  numbers,  from  two  to 
four  inches  beneath  the  surface,  in  all  stages  of  their 
metamorphosis.  July  19lh,  I  found  one  in  the  earth, 
under  an  apple  tree,  but  could  find  none  under  peach 
trees.  It  appears  then  that  this  insect  rclreats  into 
the  earth  about  the  1st  of  June,  where  it  divests  itself 
of  its  skin,  and  changes  into  a  fciig-  hcfore  the  19th  of 
My,  by  which  time  it  leaves  the  earth. 

What  becomes  of  the  hug  from  July  to  May  follow- 
ing, remains  to  be  discovered. 

Some  other  circumstances,  not  stated  above,  are 
worthy  of  notice.  1st.  On  presenting  some  bugs,  in 
their  white  soft  state,  (July  10th.)  to  fowls  in  a  coup, 
they  were  greedily  picked  up.  2dly.  While  in  the 
earth,  the  body  of  the  insects  appears  to  be  in  constant 
motion.  Taken  out  and  put  into  a  glass,  without 
earth,  they  soon  cease  to  move;  their  legs  and  wings 
do  not  appear  to  enlarge,  but  become  hardened  on  the 
breast;  the  wings  do  not  spread  over  the  back,  but  re- 
main in  their  first  position.  The  animal  appears  to 
be  covered  with  a  hardened  gum  which  confines  the 
limbs.  Some  of  them  have  died,  and  the  rest  will 
probably  share  the  same  fate.  In  order  to  effect  its 
metamorphosis  successfully,  it  seems  necessary  for 
the  insect  to  be  enclosed  in  earth  sufficiently  moist  to 
keep  its  exterior  soft  and  pliable,  and  where  by  its 
constant  motion  it  can  rub  off  the  gum  that  surrounds 
it. 

These  circumstances  suggest /or  in'aJ,  two  modes 
of  extirpating  the  insect — stocking  the  fruit  orchard 
with  fowls,  making  the  earth  under  the  trees  mellow 
enough  for  their  toes  to  penetrate  easily  the  retreats 
of  the  insects;  or  hauling  away  the  earth  under  the 
trees,  about  the  10th  of  July,  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches  and  spreading  it  thin  in  the  sun. 

Paving  under  the  trees  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Prince; 
shaking  the  trees  frequently,  as  proposed  by  Doctor 
Thatcher;  catching  the  insects  in  a  sheet  as  proposed 
by  "D.  T."  are  all  ineffectual  guards  against  the 
ravages  of  this  insect,  in  a  country  full  of  orchards,  as 
is  Connecticut. 

The  curculio  is  not  the  only  insect  that  produces 
the  worm  in  our  fruits.  I  stated  above  that  about 
twenty  peaches  were  placed  in  the  tumbler.  In  the 
earth  under  them  were  six  small,  oval  cocoons,  thick, 
strong  and  smoothly  spun,  which  contain  worms  that 
manifest  no  approach  towards  a  change.  The  same 
cocoons  are  also  found  under  peach  trees.  The  worms 
in  these  envelopes  are  different  from  those  of  the  cur- 
culio; they  are  smaller,  they  are  while  throughout, 
while  the  larvae  of  the  curculio  have  orange-colored 
heads. 

There  is  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  larvae  of  the 
curculio,  all  or  most  of  them,  leave  the  various  fruits 
in  which  they  are  deposited  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  July,  and  that  the  worms  found  in  fruits  afler  that 
time,  have  a  different  parent.  Some  years  ago,  I  pre- 
served a  worm  from  a  Vergalieu  pear  which  produced 
a  grey  miller.  Last  November,  a  worm  from  a  New- 
town pippin  placed  itself  in  a  cavity  on  a  board, 
covered  itself  with  a  web,  and  remained  till  April, 
when  it  produced  a  grey  miller  like  that  produced 
from  the  pear. 

I  enclose  for  your  examination,  and  if  you  please,  a 
description,  (for  I  am  no  entomologist,)  the  miller 
from  the  pippin,  and  a  few  curculios  in  various  stages 
of  their  metamorphosis,  with  three  cocoons  mentioned 
above;  also  a  male  and  female  bug,  that  like  the  rose- 
bug,  attaches  the  blossoms  and  leaves  of  the  grape- 
vine, and  is  nearly  destructive.  N.  Dakling. 

Woodbridge,  July  29,  1831. 


Microphylla  Rose.  Small  Leaved  Rose. — This 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  roses.  The  rose 
is  large  and  of  a  handsome  red  color; — the  buds  are 
very  curious  in  form,  being  very  different  in  structure 
from  those  of  any  other  rose; — the  great  delicacy  of 
its  foliage  and  beauty  of  its  flowers  will  make  it  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  garden. 


(From  the  Albany  Argus.) 
THE  BENNE  PLANT. 
To  gratify  the  inquiries  which  I  observed  in  one  of 
your  recent  columns,  Mr.  Editor,  I  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Benne  is  the  Sesamum  of  Botany.  There  are 
two  varieties,  both  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  of 
Africa.  Sesamum  Orientale  has  a  white  flower, 
which  unfolds,  with  us,  in  August;  leaves  ovate 
lanuolate;  lower  3  lobed,  upper  undivided,  stem  erect. 
S.  Induum  has  a  pale  purple  flower,  leaves  ovate  ob- 
long, entire.  Loudon  is  evidently  wrong  in  assign- 
ing to  the  Orientale  entire  ovate  oblong  leaves.  The 
species  I  have  cultivated  some  years  has  a  white  blos- 
som, and  the  lower  leaves  S  lobed. 

The  Benne  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies 
by  the  Jews,  who  make  the  seeds  into  cakes;  and 
into  Carolina  by  the  negroes  from  Africa.  It  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  Levant  and  in  Africa  as  a  pulse.  The 
seeds  afford  a  very  fine  oil  for  table  use;  and  in  Japan, 
China,  Stc.  this  oil  is  used  instead  of  butter  in  frying 
fish,  and  in  dressing  other  dishes.  In  the  southern 
states,  the  seeds  are  extensively  used  by  the  blacks, 
boiled  with  their  homminy,  and  are  sometimes  made 
into  pudding,  like  millet  or  rice.  The  variety  known 
here  is  the  orientale.  It  grows  from  1*  to  2  feet  high. 
The  seeds  should  not  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
until  the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June.  The  best  me- 
thod is  to  start  the  plants  under  glass,  and  transplant 
afterwards  into  the  open  ground. 

Medicinally,  the  Benne  is  used  as  a  resolvent  and 
emollient.  I  have  known  it  highly  beneficial  in  diar- 
rhoeas, in  adults  as  well  as  in  children,  and  in  allay- 
ing local  inflammation.  One  of  the  clergymen  of  our 
city,  having  witnessed  its  utility,  procured,  I  under- 
stand, an  ounce  of  seed,  which  he  divided  among  his 
friends,  for  cultivation.  It  is  therefore  probably  grow- 
ing in  several  gardens  of  this  city.  I  have  a  few 
plants,  which  are  freely  tendered  to  those  who  may 
be  desirous  of  obtaining  them  for  medicinal  use. 

J.  BVEL. 

VEGETABLE  PHENOMENON. 
Yesterday,  Doctor  Edward  J.  CoxE  presented  us 
with  a  lemon,  which  grew  at  the  country  residence 
of  Lewis  Clapier,  Esq.  On  opening  the  lemon 
longitudinally,  it  was  discovered,  that  almost  every 
seed  had  germinated,  and  from  two  or  three,  roots 
had  shot  down,  and  branches  risen  upwards,  with 
perfect  leaves,  making  miniature  lemon  trees  within 
the  lemon.  Not  only  was  the  shape  of  these  entirely 
developed,  but  the  trunk,  branches  and  leaves  were 
of  the  rich  green  color  that  belongs  to  the  lemon  tree 
in  its  usual  state.  Different  seeds  presented  various 
stages  of  progress.  In  some,  the  "sprouts"  were 
just  breaking  from  the  shell,  in  others,  the  leaf  wag 
out,  and  in  all  the  color  was  perfect.  We  are  not 
sufficiently  conversant  with  the  history  of  vegetation 
to  know,  whether  such  a  propensity  to  germinate  has 
been  frequently  observed  in  the  lemon — we  believe 
an  instance  occurred  some  years  since,  in  professor 
Coxe's  garden,  and  perhaps  the  present  notice  will 
elicit  proofs  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  what  now 
appears  a  vegetable  phenomenon.  It  may  be  proper 
to  state,  the  lemons  are  from  last  year's  blossoms. 

[U.  S.  Gazette. 

kat.  OP  A  Tree.— A  yew  tree  at  Perronne,  in 
Picardy,  which  flourished  iu  the  year  634,  was  in  ex- 
istence in  1790;  1156  years,during  which  it  is  known 
to  have  existed. — London  paper. 

Pvnica  Rubra  Plena.     Double  Crimson  Pomegran  • 

ate. PunicaMba  Plena. — Double    White.     These 

are  beautiful  shrubs,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
admirers  of  Flora.  They  will  stand  the  winter  io 
the  open  ground  in  our  latitude  with  a  covering  of 
gtraw — the  flowers  are  large,  showy,  and  exceedingly 
ornamental— they  can  be  raised  from  cuttings. 
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PROPAGATION  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 
Mr.  Smith:  Sunt;  Co.  Va.  July  JB,  1831. 

In  the  Ifitlx  No.  of  your  papor,  two  extracts,  on 
the  propagation  of  fruit  trees  (a  subject  upon  which 
I  feel,  at  this  time,  erpocial  interest,)  have  called  to 
my  recollection  a  plan  of  effecting  it,  recently  coin- 
miinicatod  to  lue,  which  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  as  new 
as  it  IS  simple. 

I  give  it  you  as  I  received  it  from  an  intelligent 
gentleman  of  your  state,  distinguished  then  as  an 
agriculturist,  who  had  not  tried,  and  of  course  could 
not  avouch  for  its  success;  but  who,  from  tlie  cha- 
racter of  his  informant,  believed  in  its  teasibility. 
The  plan  consists  in  ttaring  from  a  limb  of  the  tree 
to  be  raised  from,  in  the  montli  of  February,  a  twig 
or  smaller  branch,  which  is  to  be  planted  out  and 
tronted  m  every  respect  as  a  cutting.  Tlie  forcibh: 
revulsion  of  the  young  shoot,  from  the  older  bougli, 
takes  with  it  a  portion  of  the  old  wood;  and  from  tlie 
line  of  union,  between  it  and  the  yet  unhardened 
wood  of  the  young  sprout,  the  little  radicles,  which 
are  afterwards  to  form  the  roots  of  the  future  tree, 
shoot  forth  and  grow.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the 
exact  asi-e  of  tlie  twig  to  be  used;  buc  infer  that  it 
should  be  the  growth  of  the  preceding  year.  Trees 
thus  raised  are  said  to  bear  fruit  several  years  earlier 
than  those  propagated  in  any  other  way:  and  it 
strikes  me  that,  if  the  thing  is  practicable  at  all, 
this  method  of  renewing  our  stock  of  fruit  bearers 
must  be  more  certain  and  altogether  better  than  the 
ordinary  one  of  grafting  or  budding,  or  that  prac- 
tised by  the  Chinese,  in  tlie  gradual  abscission  of  a 
large  limb.  Any  correct  information  you  can  pro- 
cure on  this  subject,  Mr.  Editor,  and  will  publish  in 
your  journal,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  acceptable  to  all 
your  readers,  and  particularly  gratifying  to 

A    SUBSCRIBEH. 


B.URAX.  ncoxnovav. 


DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 

A  gentleman  residing  in  this  neighborhood  made 
his  appearance  in  town,  a  few  days  ago,  attired  in  a 
complete  suit  of  silk,  the  pioduct  of  his  own  JHutorij; 
the  whole  process  of  culture,  spinning,  -weaving,  and 
making,  having  been  performed  on  liU  own  farm,  and 
by  his  own  family.  The  fabric,  in  appearance,  near- 
ly resembles  Jlngola,  but  is  much  softer,  and  evident- 
ly a  superior  description  of  goods.  It  surpasseb  tiny 
domestic  fabric  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
suit  is  gray  and  mixed,  and  consists  of  coat,  vest, 
pantaloons  and  stockings. 

We  have  no  doubt,  from  what  we  have  already 
witnessed,  that  the  culture  of  silk  in  North  Carolina 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  become  a  branch  of 
industry,  claiming  the  attention  of  many  of  our  indus- 
trious and  enterprising  farmers.  In  a  measure  it  will 
rival  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  become  an  article  of 
not  only  domestic  utility,  but  of  revenue  to  the 
country.  Those  who  have  attempted  its  culture 
with  proper  attention,  have  always  found  their  efforts 
crowned  with  success;  and  they  will  yet  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  for  reducing  the  theory  to 
successful  practice. —  Washington  (JV.  C.)  Times. 


nxiscsziLiLrTXious. 


HAIL!  HARVEST  HOME. 

"To  thee  the  muse  of  nature  pours  the  song. 
By  instinct  taught  to  warble!  instinct  pure, 
Sacred,  and  grateful,  to  that  pow'r  ador'd. 
Which  warms  the  sensate  being,  and  reveals 
The  soul  self-evident,  beyond  the  dreams 
Of  visionary  sceptics!  Scene  sublime! 
Where  the  rich  earth  presents  her  golden  treasures; 
Where  balmy  breathings  whisper  to  the  heart 
Delights  unspeakable!  Where  seas  and  skies, 
And  hills  and  vallies,  colours,  odours,  dews. 
Diversify  the  work  of  nature's  God." 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  country  more  favored 
than  ours.  Extending  from  latitude  25,  to  48  degrees 
North,  it  embraces,  in  its  wide  range,  nearly  all  the 
climates  of  the  world.  In  the  southern  states,  rice 
cotton,  sugar,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits  are  cultivated, 
and  carried  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection;  while  to 
ihe  north  we  have  all  the  productions  of  Europe. 
Every  blessing  hangs  around  and  about  us.  Our  in- 
tention, however,  was  merely  to  remark  the  happiness 
of  our  native  state.  So  whtdesome  and  favourable  is 
our  climate  (notwithstanding  occasional  variations) 
that  health  sits  smiling  on  every  brow,  and  the  hopes 
of  our  farmers  are  never  disappointed.  Their  grana- 
ries groan  with  the  weight  of  the  produce  of  their 
farms,  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other,  and 
laughing  contentment  is  visible  to  every  eye. 

Of  the  county  of  Delaware  we  may  speak  with 
more  confidence,  and  can  truly  declare  that  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  pervade  it;  but  how  could 
it  be  otherwise?  Our  farmers  are  industrious,  honest 
ind  prudent,  and  the  evidence  of  this  is  visible  in 
every  farm  house  over  the  county.  If  every  section 
of  the  stale  is  as  salubrious  as  ours,  then  indeed  we 
hive  mutual  reasons  to  offer  up  our  united  thanks 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  for  the  multiplied,  and  in- 
ireasing  bounties  showered  upon  us. —  Upland  Union. 


(From  the  Mad  River  Courant.) 

THE  MILK  SICKNESS. 

I  think,  sir,  that  a  discovery  has  at  length  been 

made  of  the  cause  of  what  is  called  in  the  west,  the 

milk   sickness,  or  pnking  complaint.     This  disorder 

has  prevailed  from  some  unknown  cause,  hitherto  in 

different  parts  of  the  western  country,  and  has  excited 

an  anxious  desire  in  the  hearts  of  humane  individuals, 

and  even  in  legislative  bodies,   who  have  offered  a 

premium  for  the  discovery  of  the  cause  and  remedy. 

The  first  persons  I  ever  heard  of,  falling  victims  to 

this   violent  attack,   were   Mr.  Wm.  Tompkins,  of 

Virginia,   and  Mr.  Bernard   Fowler,  both  of  whom 

died  on  Bank  lick  creek,  Kentucky,  about  the  year 

1794  or  5.     I  again  heard  of  it  prevailing  soon  after 

on  the  Turkey  foot  fork  of  Eagle  creek,  in  Kentucky; 

also  in  a  Mr.  Smith's  settlement,  near  the  forks  of 

Licking  river;  again  in  Henderson  county,  Kentucky, 

near  the  red  banks:   subsequently  in  other   parts  of 

Kentucky. 

In  settling  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  soon  after  the  luxu- 
riant herbage  began  to  be  eaten  down,  it  prevailed  on 
the  head  streams  of  Paint  creek,  on  Darby  creek, 
Little  Miami;  on  Mad  river,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  Buck  creek,  where  Mr. 
Robert  Renick  resided,  (now  Springfield)  It  was  not 
until  the  year  1807,  that  I  could  form  the  least  con- 
jecture what  could  be  the  cause  of  producing  this  milk 
sickness,  or  puking  complaint.  But  some  time  during 
this  year  Mr.  Renick  found  some  of  his  cattle  afflict- 
ed with  the  trembles,  as  it  is  called.  He  ke])t  up  the 
sick  cattle,  and  by  administering  to  each  a  heavy 
draught  of  whiskey,  they  recovered.  He  then  turned 
out  the  well  cattle,  and  followed  them  into  the  range, 
to  discover,  if  he  could,  the  cause.  The  cattle  took 
their  usual  round,  and  Mr.  R.  followed  them;  it  being 
the  fall  season  of  the  year,  (the  usual  period  when 
cattle  take  the  trembles;)  Mr.  R.  discovered  his  cattle 
feeding  very  greedily  on  a  poison  vine  which  grows 
very  plentifully  on  shady,  wet  and  marshy  ground: 
the  result  was,  his  other  cattle  took  the  trembles  also, 
and  he  had  to  doctor  them  in  like  manner. 

From  the  above  period  to  the  present  lime,  I  have 
kept  my  attention  fixed  on  the  above  circumstance, 
and  have  examined  and  inquired  to  find  oat  the  cause, 
from  Ohio,  through  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri;  and 
often  been  led  to  conclude  that  it  was  a  weed,  at  other 
limes  stagnant  water  impregnated  with  arsenic, again 
a  small  running  vine-  but  recent  circumstances  have 
at  length  fully  confirmed  mo  in  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Renick  made  a  correct  discovery. 


This  complaint  in  many  parts  of  the  west  has  at 
times  been  truly  afflicting.  It  has  been  communicat- 
ed to  adults  by  means  of  the  beef,  the  milk,  and  the 
butter;  and  on  some  occasions  has  swept  away  almost 
a  whole  family  of  childern,  and  sometimes  parents 
also,  who  have  used,  perhaps  on  many  occasions  from 
necessity,  a  milk  diet — When  the  cattle  have  died 
with  the  trembles,  the  hogs  that  have  ate  the  flesh 
died  in  like  manner,  and  the  dogs,  after  eating  of  the 
flesh  of  the  cattle  or  hogs,  have  died  also. 

This  poison  vine  grows  up  about  knee  or  waist 
high,  stubby,  and  bushy  on  the  top;  the  leaves  resem- 
ble very  much  the  poison  vine  which  frequently  as- 
cends the  trees,  (not  the  creepinj;  poison  vine,)  and 
may  be  of  ihe  same  species  as  the  former.  It  is  so 
well  known  by  our  western  settlers  that  any  further 
description  is  unnecessary.  It  is  frequently  found  in 
marshes,  deep  hollows  of  hills,  and  on  wet  lands. 

During  the  last  severe  winter,  Mr.  Horrel,  a  high- 
ly respectable  citizen  of  our  neighboring  county, 
(Claik,)  and  his  neighbor.  Col.  Harrod, formerly  from 
Kentucky,  both  of  whom  are  intelligent  men,  and  re- 
side in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  on  the  head  of  the 
little  Miami,  where  the  trembles  and  the  milk  sick- 
ness have  prevailed  for  many  years;  both  of  the  above 
gentlemen  vouched  for  the  following  fact: — That  dur- 
ing the  long  continuance  of  the  snow,  about  thirty 
cattle  were  in  a  lot  inclosed  where  this  poison  vine 
was  raised  above  the  snow;  and  although  they  were 
well  fed,  they  chewed  the  stalks  on  the  vine  and  took 
the  trembles,  and  most  of  them  died.  Those  cattle 
put  into  an  adjoining  field,  and  fed  and  drank  at  the 
same  well  or  pool,  were  not  at  all  affected,  though 
fed  on  the  same  food.  On  Darby  creek  or  its  waters, 
I  was  informed  on  yesterday,  by  an  intelligent  person, 
that  there  was  a  similar  case  occurred. 

Thus  it  is,  after  many  years  conjecture,  I  have  all 
my  doubts  on  this  subject  entirely  removed;  as  I  have 
also  learned  it  to  be  a  fact,  though  I  have  not  yet 
tried  the  experiment,  that  the  juice  of  this  poison 
vine,  when  administered  to  eats  and  dogs  in  milk, 
produces  the  same  results  as  though  it  were  the  milk 
or  flesh  of  a  poisoned  animal. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't  and 
subscriber,  Th.  S.  Hinde. 

L'rbana,  June  27(A,  1831. 

N.  B.  I  have  communicated  Ihe  above  facts  for 
publication,  and  hope  all  the  western  editors  will  give 
it  an  insertion  pro  lono  pvhlicn.  1  shall  be  much 
gratified  if  it  elicits  such  remarks  as  may  lead  to 
beneficial  results. — Surely,  if  my  position  be  correct, 
this  poison  vine  is  very  easily  eradicated  and  destroy- 
ed from  every  neighborhood — for  it  appears  to  propa- 
gate or  spring  up  from  roots  only;  it  does  not  bear 
seed.  T.  S.  H. 


(From  the  Fredericktown  Herald.) 
STEAM  BO.VTS,  ENGINES,  &c. 

The  following  remarks  of  our  friend  Lewis  Ifcm- 
teag,  Esq,  on  the  causes  and  means  of  preventing  ex- 
plosions of  steam  boat  boilers,  are  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention. They  are  rational  and  plain,  being  founded 
upon  a  practical  knowledge  of  mechanics,  with  the 
laws  of  which  few  persons  are  better  acquainted  than 
Mr.  W. 

Mr.  NiLEs:  — The  number  of  accidents  that  have 
happened  to  steam  'ooats,  by  the  explosion  of  boilers 
and  running  afoul  of  steam  boats  and  other  vessels 
by  night,  have  caused  me  to  meditate  seriously  upon 
the  probable  cause.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  mistaken, 
although  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  nature  and  power  of 
steam — but  the  few  remarks  that  I  shall  ofler  upon 
this  subject,  I  sincerely  hope  may  have  a  tendency  to 
lead  to  something  that  will  realize  a  preventive.  My 
ideas  are  very  simple  upon  the  subject.  In  the  first 
place,  when  the  boat  stops  to  take  in  wood,  or  to  con- 
vey passengers  to  or  from  the  boat,  they  of  course 
let  off  the  steam,  and  the  machinery  standing  still 
prevents  the  force  or  injection  pump  from  raising  and 
forcing  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  into  the  boiler. 
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^nd  the  brick  work  which  supports  the  boiler,  is  ge- 
nerally carried  one  or  two  inches  above  the  water  in 
the  boiler.  The  water  becoming  exhausted,  the 
boiler  between  the  brick  work  and  the  water,  becomes 
in  a  manner  red  hot;  therefore,  when  the  engine  is 
a^ain  put  in  operation,  it  furnishes  a  fresh  supply  of 
water,  which  eventually  must  raise  the  water  in  the 
boiler,  and  that  body  ot  water  coming  in  contact  with 
the  red  hot  boiler,  causes  an  instantaneous  overplus 
of  steam,  which,  in  my  serious  and  caudid  opinion, 
is  the  cause  of  the  sudden  explosion. 

I  shall  however  endeavor  to  throw  a  little  more 
litrht  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  form  a 
n\ore  correct  opinion  of  my  statement.  Capt.  Wm. 
Virdin  of  the  steam  boat  Governor  VVolcott,  that  plys 
between  Baltimore  and  Port  Deposit,  mentioned  a 
circumstance  to  me  that  came  under  his  notice,  while 
proceeding  between  the  above  places,  as  follows:  he 
discovered  that  the  boiler  had  an  overcharge  of  steam, 
by  the  incessant  blowing  and  hissing  noise  that  it 
made;  and  being  very  much  alarmed,  he  immediately 
examined  the  machinery,  and  found  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  water  in  the  6oiler,  the  cause  of  which 
he  soon  discovered  to  be  owing  to  the  injection  pump 
being  stopped  up  with  grass,  so  much  so  as  to  be  en- 
tirely unfit  to  force  a  regular  supply  of  water  into 
the  boiler.  It  took  him  a  considerable  length  of  time 
to  extricate  the  grass  from  the  pump,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  fire  died  away;  but  providing  the 
pump  could  have  been  rid  of  the  grass,  and  the  en- 
gine could  have  forced  a  regular  supply  of  water  into 
the  boiler,  it  would  inevitably  have  bursted.  No 
doubt  you  are  aware,  that  our  friend  Perkins'  princi- 
ple is  by  converting  water  instantaneously  into  steam, 
by  his  red  hot  engenderer,  &.c. 

In  the  second  place,— respecting  the  steam  boats 
running  afoul  of  each  other  at  night — for  a  preven- 
tive, 1  would  recommend  a  simple  piece  of  machi- 
nery attached  to  the  engine,  so  that  every  stroke  of  the 
engine  should  raise  a  hammer,  and  strike  the  bell 
which  is  generally  placed  near  the  moving  power — 
perhaps  the  noise  might  annoy  the  passengers,  but 
the  bell  should  only  be  used  when  actually  necessary. 
I  shall  make  one  more  remark — upon  the  rolling  and 
shifting  of  steam  boats — for  instance,  the  boat  is  lying 
still  at  any  wharf  or  landing — and  not  letting  off  the 
steam  instantly.  Pll  admit  the  steam  may  be  let  off, 
but  the  heat  of  the  fire  will  not  abate,  and  of  course 
the  water  in  the  boiler  must  waste,  at  least  one  inch, 
by  the  loss  of  the  steam  which  is  let  off — and  for  in- 
stance, rolling  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  whiskey,  or  some 
other  heavy  part  of  the  lading  to  one  side  of  the  boat 
must  keel  over  at  least  two  inches — of  course  the 
water  must  come  to  a  level  in  the  boiler,  and  as  I 
have  stated  above,  this  water  must  be  converted  into 
steam  instantly,  and  this  steam  must  have  vent; 
therefore,  in  order  to  do  away  this,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  engine  to  be  made  so  as  to  be  thrown  out  of 
gear,  and  let  the  engine  have  its  motion,  and  by  this 
means  the  boiler  would  receive  its  regular  supply  of 
water  and  the  machinery  all  acting  in  unison,  could 
not  fail  to  prevent  the  explosion  of  so  many  valuable 
engines  and  the  consequent  loss  of  lives. 

Your  friend,  L.  Wernwag. 


POLITENESS  IN  CHILDREN. 

In  politeness  as  in  many  other  things  connected 
with  the  formation  of  character,  people  in  general  be- 
gin outside,  when  they  should  begin  inside;  instead 
of  beginning  with  the  heart,  and  trusting  that  to  form 
manners,  they  begin  with  the  manners,  and  trust  the 
heart  to  change  influences.  Tlie  'golden  rule  contains 
the  very  life  and  soul  of  politeness.  Children  may 
be  taught  to  make  a  graceful  courtesy  or  a  gentle- 
manly bow — but  unless  they  have  likewise  been 
tanght  to  abhor  what  was  selfish,  and  always  prefer 
another's  comfort  and  pleasure  to  their  own,  their  po- 
liteness will  be  entirely  artificial,  and  used  only  when 
it  is  their  interest  to  use  it.    On  the  other  hand,  a 


truly  benevolent  kind-hearted  person,  will  always  be 
distinguished  for  what  is  called  "native  politeness," 
though  entirely  ignorant  of  the  conventional  forms  of 
society. 

I  by  no  means  think  graceful  manners  of  small 
importance  They  are  the  outward  form  of  refine- 
ment in  the  mind,  and  good  affections  in  the  heart; 
.ind  as  such  must  be  lovely.  But  when  the  form  ex- 
ists withont  the  vital  principle  within,  it  is  as  cold 
and  lifeless  as  flowers  carved  in  marble. 

Politeness  either  of  feeling  or  of  manner,  can 
never  be  taught  by  set  maxims.  Every-day  influ- 
ence, so  unceremoniously  exerted,  is  all  important  in 
forming  the  character  of  children;  and  in  nothing 
more  important  than  in  their  manners.  If  you  are 
habitually  polite,  they  will  become  so,  by  the  mere 
force  of  imitation,  without  any  specific  direction  on 
the  subject.  Your  manners  at  home  should  always 
be  such  as  you  wish  your  family  to  have  in  company. 
Politeness  will  then  be  natural  to  them;  they  will 
possess  it  without  thinking  about  it.  But  when  cer- 
tain outward  observances  are  urged  in  words  as  im- 
portant only  because  they  make  us  pleasing,  they  as- 
sume an  undue  importance,  and  the  unworthiness  of 
the  motive  fosters  selfishness.  Besides,  if  our  own 
manners  are  not  habitually  consistent  with  the  rules 
we  give,  they  will  be  of  little  avail:  they  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  misunderstood,  and  will  certainly  be 
forgotten.  I  at  this  moment  recollect  an  anecdote, 
which  plainly  shows  that  politeness  cannot  be  shuffled 
on  at  a  moment's  warning,  like  a  garment  long  out  of 
use.  A  worthy  but  somewhat  vulgar  woman,  re- 
siding in  a  secluded  village,  expected  a  visit  from 
strangers  of  some  distinction.  On  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  she  called  her  children  together  and  said, 
"after  I  have  dressed  you  up,  you  must  sit  very  still, 
till  the  company  comes;  and  then  you  must  be  sure 
to  get  up  and  make  your  bows  and  courtesies;  and 
you  must  mind  and  say,  "yes,  ma'am,"  and  "no 
ma'am" — "yes,  sir,"  and  "no,  sir,  I  thank  you." 
The  visitors  arrived — and  the  children,  seated  to- 
gether like  "four-and-twenty  little  dogs  all  in  a  row," 
uprose  at  once,  bobbed  their  bows  and  courtesies,  and 
jabbered  over  "yes,  ma'am,  no,  ma'am,  yes  sir,  no 
sir,  I  thank  you.     There — mother,  we've  done  it!" 


A  cow  which  had  been  missed  by  her  owner,  in 
Boston,  twenty-five  days,  was  found  in  a  barn  not 
in  use,  in  that  neighborhood.  She  had  nothing  to 
eat  in  all  that  time,  and  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton. 
It  is  stated  that  when  she  strayed,  she  was  supposed 
to  weigh  over  900  lbs.  and  when  recovered  that  she 
weighed  only  between  2  and  300. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  August  12,  1831. 

TvRNip  Rooted  Cabbage,  (Kohl  rab.)  This  is 
another  excellent  new  vegetable,  or  rather  one  which 
is  scarcely  known  to  the  public.  It  seems  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  the  cabbage  and  turnip,  partaking 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  each.  It  is  in  high 
esteem  with  the  Germans,  from  whom  it  has  been 
obtained.  The  plants  are  raised  and  transplanted  in 
the  manner  of  cabbages,  a  close  resemblance  to  which 
it  bears  until  about  the  time  we  should  expect  it  to 
head,  when  a  turnip  begins  to  form  at  the  top  of  the 
root,  and  rapidly  increases  to  the  size  of  a  large  tur- 
nip, when  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  is  cooked  in  the  same 
way  as  turnips,  either  in  soups  or  boiled  as  a  common 
vegetable.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  brittle — hence 
the  name  of  glass  kohl  rab, — and  requires  to  be  boiled 
double  the  length  of  time  that  turnips  require.  The 
flavor  is  very  much  that  of  the  heart  of  the  cabbage 
stalk  inside  the  head.  The  Editor  of  the  Farmer 
has  three  kinds  in  his  garden,  the  purple,  the  purple 


glass  and  the  green  glass  kohl  rab.    It  is  really  wor- 
thy of  universal  cultivation. 

Aracacha  and  Quinoa. — The  importance  of  the 
introduction  of  these  new  and  valuable  vegetables, 
will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  frequent 
mention  of  their  progress,  in  the  Farmer.  The  ara- 
cacha continues  to  thrive  most  luxuriantly,  and  at 
present  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  vegetables  in 
the  Editor's  grounds.  It  has  withstood  all  the  varie- 
ties and  excesses  of  the  season  without  detriment, 
and  is  not  surpassed  in  hardiness,  so  far,  by  any  other 
vegetable.  The  root  is  growing  and  the  offsets  for 
another  year's  planting  are  forming  in  great  numbers. 
The  prospect  is,  that  it  can  be  cultivated  with  much 
more  facility  in  this  climate  than  the  sweet  potato. 

Tlie  Quinoa,  or  Peruvian  rice,  is  just  out  of  flow- 
er, and  is  thickly  set  with  seed,  so  that  unless  some 
unforeseen  injurious  effect  of  the  remainder  of  the 
season  should  occur,  the  prospect  is  very  fair  that  it 
will  be  perfectly  adapted  to  our  climate  and  become 
an  important  addition  to  our  grains.  We  shall  take 
care  to  advise  our  readers  of  the  result  of  this  expe- 
riment, whatever  it  may  be. 


Okra. — This  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  our 
garden  vegetables,  and  yet  it  is  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected in  Baltimore,  iu  Louisiana,  and,  indeed,  in 
all  the  southern  states,  a  dinner  is  scarcely  considered 
complete  without  it,  in  some  shape  or  other.  Among 
the  poor  of  the  south  it  is  considered  one  of  their 
greatest  blessings.  It  is  considered  not  only  delicious 
but  very  nutritive  and  wholesome.  It  is  mostly  used 
in  soups,  and,  combined  with  tomatoes  and  the  usual 
condiments,  in  a  dish  called  Gnmho,  a  recipe  for 
making  which  will  be  found  in  the  American  Far- 
mer, volume  12,  page  39,  from  the  pen  of  our  ex- 
cellent housewife  correspondent  "Cousin  Tabitha." 
We  hope  our  citizens  will  give  Okra  a  trial— for  it 
is  equally  with  tomatoes  and  egg  plants  worthy  of 
their  favor.  We  saw  it  selling  in  our  market,  (or 
rather  offered,  for  we  saw  no  one  buying  it,)  at  two 
cents  a  dozen  a  (ew  days  since — were  it  not  of  such 
easy  cultivation  and  so  very  productive,  the  time 
\yould  soon  come  when  it  would  readily  command  six 
times  the  price. 

Since  the  above  was  prepared,  the  Southern  Agri- 
culturist for  August,  has  come  to  hand  with  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  making  okra  soup,  by  Mr.  Legare, 
the  accomplished  editor  of  that  work. 
OKRA  SOUP. 

We  have  seldom  met  with  this  most  excellent 
soup  out  of  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  and  we  believe 
a  knowledge  of  the  proper  mode  of  cooking,  will 
render  it  a  favourite  wherever  it  can  be  cultivated. 
We  strongly  recommend  it,  as  being  most  excellent 
and  nutricious: 

The  pods  are  of  proper  size  when  two  or  three 
inches  long,  but  may  be  used  as  long  as  they  remain 
tender,  which  is  judged  of  by'  their  brittleness— if 
good  (that  is  fit  for  use)  they  will  snap  asunder  at  the 
ends,  but  if  they  merely  bend,  they  are  too  old,  have 
become  woody  and  must  be  rejected,  for  a  few  of  such 
pods  will  spoil  a  dish  cf  soup.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
give  you  directions  for  making  the  soup.  I  have 
taken  definite  quantities,  so  that  the  proper  portions  of 
each  may  be  clearly  understood  by  you,  smaller  quan- 
tities may  be  used,  but  the  proportions  ought  to  be 
observed,  as  well  as  the  length  of  time  for  boiling. 

Take  one  peck  of  okra  pods,  which  must  be  very 
tender,  and  of  which  you  will  judge  by  the  rule  al- 
ready given,  cut  them  across  into  very  thin  slices,  not 
exceeding  1-8  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  as  much 
thinner  as  possible  as  the  operation  is  accelerated  by 
their  thinness.  To  this  quantity  of  okra  add  about 
one-third  of  a  peck  of  tomatoes  which  are  first  pealed 
and  cut  into  pieces.  This  quantity  can  be  either  in- 
creased or  diminished,  as  may  suit  the  taste  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended.    A  coarse  piece  of  beef  (a 
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shin  is  generally  made  use  of)  is  placed  into  a  digester 
with    about  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  salt      It  is  permitted  to  boil 
for  a  few  moments,  when  the  scum  is  taken   off  and 
the  okra  and  tomatoes  thrown  in.     These  are  all  the 
ingredients  absolutely  necessary  and  the  soup  made  is 
remarkably  fine;  we,  however,  usually  add  some  corn, 
cutoff  from  the  tender  roasting  ears,  (the  grains  i'rora 
three  ears  will  be  enough  for  the  above  quantity)— we 
sometimes  add  about  a  half  pint  of  Lima  or  Civie 
beans— both  of  these  improve  the  soup,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  make  them  indispensable,  so  far   Irom  it 
that  few  add  them.     The  most  material  thing  to  be 
attended  to  is  the  boiling  and  the  excellency  of  the 
soup  depends  almost  entirely  on  this  being  faithfully 
done,  for  if  it  be  not  enough,  however  well  the  in- 
gredients may  have  been  selected,  the  soup  will  be 
very  inferior  and  give  little  idea  of  the  delightful 
flavour  it  possesses,  when  properly  done.     I  have  al- 
ready directed  thai  the  ingredients  be  placed  in  a  di- 
gester.    This  is  decidedly  the  best  vessel  for  boiling 
this  or  any  other  soup  in,  but  should  there  be  no  di- 
gester, then  an  earthenware  pot  should  be  preferred, 
but  on  no  account  make  use  of  an  iron  one,  as  it  would 
turn  the  whole  soup  perfectly  Wack.     The  proper 
colour  being  green,  coloured  with  the  rich  yellow  of 
the  tomatoes.     The  time  whi^h  is  usually  occupied 
in  boiling  okra  soup,  is  Jive  hours— we  put  it  on  at  9 
A.  M.  and  take  it  off  about  1  P.  M.  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  it  is  kept  briskly  boiling,  the  cook   at 
the  same  time  stiring  it  frequently  and   mashing  the 
different  ingredients.     By  the  time  it  is  taken  off  it 
will  be  reduced  to  about  one-half;  but  as  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  boiling  being  well  and  faithfully  executed 
depends  its  goodness  (as  I  have  already  remarked)   I 
will  state  the  criterion  by  which  this  is  judged  of. 
The  meat  separates  entirely  from  the  bone,  being 
"done  to  rags,"  the  whole  appears  as  one  homogeneous 
mass  in  which  none  of  the  ingredients  are  seen  dis- 
tinct—the object  of  this  long  boiling  being  thus  to  in- 
corporate them — its  consistency  should  be  about  that 
of  thick  porridge. 


of  it,  as  that  mode  of  ploughing  is  but  little  attended 
to.  Corn  land  is  generally  cultivated  by  cross  plough- 
ing in  squares  of  about  four  feet,  no  matter  what  the 
nature  of  the  land  may  be,  level  or  hilly.  Our  cor- 
respondent very  justly  thinks  we  stand  in  need  of 
some  better  plan,  and  we  hope  those  who  have  tried 
horizontal  ploughing  will  give  us  a  full  and  detailed 
account  of  the  method.  We  would  particularly  soli- 
cit the  attention  of"DE  Rustic  a"  to  this  subject. 


BAZiTXICOfiZ;   FRICIIS  CTTBRSNT. 


The  grass  which  accompanied  the  following  letter 
is  of  the  same  kind  of  that  described  in  our  last,  and 
to  which  the  present  letter  alludes.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  the  great  value  of  this  grass,  and  hope  to  he 
able  to  get  some  more  definite  information  respecting 
it. 
Mr.  Smith:  Gellysburg,  Mgust  6,  1S31. 

Sir, — In  the  last  Farmer  I  have  observed  a  com- 
munication signed  J.  P.  Gilpin,  respecting  a  certain 
grass,  and  of  which  you  wish  further  information.     I 
have  enclosed  you  a  few  stalks,  some  of  which  are  of 
the  third  crop  of  this  season.    I  have  had   it  on   my 
farm  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  find  it  the  best  grass 
for  soilmg  that  I   have  tried;  it  is  first  green  in  the 
spring,  and  last  in  the  fall.   If  this  I  send  you  should 
be  the  same  that  J.  P.  G.  describes,  it  is  what  I  call 
Paraqua  grass,  I  am  told  the  seed  was  brought  to  this 
county  some  10  or  15  years  since,  and  originally  from 
the  river  La  Plata — I  have  never  cultivated  it;  it 
grows  best  in  rich  low  land  and  continues  where  sown. 
N.  B.  It  is  good  for  hay,  as  well  as  pasture — my 
own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  native  grass,  and  if  culti- 
vated would  be  preferable  to  orchard  or  herds-grass  for 
all  purposes.    I  had  a  piece  of  land  bearing  this  grass 
ploughed;   the   roots   were  completely  matted,  and 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  for  manure  that  clover 
roots  do.     Next  season  I  shall  preserve  the  seed  and 
have  it  tried  on  upland. 

A  coirespondent  requests  further  information  on  the 
subject  of  hillside  ditching,  a  mode  recently  adopted 
by  Mr.  Skipwith  of  Virginia.  Will  Mr.  S.  favor  us 
•with  an  account  of  his  system,  with  the  result  as 
proved  by  his  experience? 

Further  information  is  also  solicited  on  the  subject 
of  horizontal  ploughing  for  corn  and  the  management 


Prices  Current  in  JVetc  Vork,  August  6. 
Beeswax,  yellow    19  a  iO.  Cc((o»i,  New  Orleans. 10 
a.l2J;    Upland,  .'i  a  .10;    Alabama,  .8  a  12.     CoUon 
Bagging,  Hemp, yd.  15a  20;  Flax  13a  14i;  f/aj:, Ame- 
rican, 7  aS. Flaxseed.  1  bush,  clean  . a  . 

Flour,   N.    Vork,   bbl.4.S7a   6.00;   Canal,  5.00  a  5.50; 

Bait.  Hwd.st.  5.25  a  5.31;  Rh'd.  city  mills a 

country,  4.15a5.00;  Alexand'a,  4.T5  a  5.12;    Freder- 
icksburg 4.62  a ;  Peteisg.  4.62a4.15;  Kye  Flour, 

.1.50  a  3.62;  Indian  Meal. per  bbl.  3.3'!  a  3.60;   perhhd. 

17.00  a  17.25;    Grain,  Wheat,  North,  1.00  a  1.06;  Vir. 

1.00  a  1.03;   Rye,  North,  70  a  — ;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  72  a 

73;  Barley,— a—;  Oats, South  and  North,  .32  a  .36; 

Peas,white,dry,7bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00.  Pro- 

visions.  Beef,  mess  8.50   a  9.00;  prime    5.50  a  5.75; 

cargo  4.62^  a  5.00;  Lard,8^a.ll;   Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

14.00  a  14.75;  prime  10.00  a  11.25. 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

A  general  assortment  of  Agricultural  Books  kept 
constantly  for  sale  at  this  office. 

NEW  CHINESE  MULBERRY, 
(Morus  MuUicaidis.) 

The  subscriber  will  have  for  sale  the  ensuing  autumn 
about  200  of  this  new  and  excellent  variety  of  mul- 
berry for  feeding  silkworms,  price  $1  each. 

In  relation  to  the  qualities  of  the  morus  mullicaulis, 
he  deems  it  necessary  only  to  state,  that  the  leaves  on 
his  young  trees  this  summer  are  from  5  to  12  inches  in 
length,  and  from  6  to  10  inches  in  width— when  full 
grown  generally  of  the  latter  size;  that  the  worms  are 
more  fond  of  this  leaf  than  of  the  Italian  white  mul- 
berry, and  that  he  believes  one  pound  of  it  contains  as 
much  nourishment  as  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  Ita- 
lian; and  that  it  is  decidedly  the  easiest  tree  to  propa- 
gate by  layers  of  any  he  is  acquainted  with— having 
laid  down  the  whole  of  his  this  summer,  and  many 
of  them  the  second  time,  without  in  a  single  instance 
failing  to  produce  a  tree  from  every  bud  and  branch. 
GIDEON  B.  SMITH, 
PG  Office  American  Farmer. 


Baltimore  Market. — We  have  to  notice  a  still 
further  advance  in  the  price  of  flour,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued scarcity.  Yesterday  §5.50  was  paying  for  How- 
ard street  flour  from  the  wagons.  We  have  heard  of 
no  sales  from  stores  above  §5.60,  but  the  asking  price 
was  §5.624  last  evening.  In  grain  and  other  articles 
of  produce  there  is  no  change. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality ,  3. OOaS. 00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.60  a 
4.00;brown  anj  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitauleforsegars,6.00  a  10-00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  16. 00. — Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00.— Virginia, 4.00  a  5.00.— Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  S.l'O.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  506  hhds.  Md.;  15  hhds. 
Ohio;  27  hhds.  Kentucky;  and  12  hhds.  Pcnn. — total 
560  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family,  §6.00  a  6.50 — 
super.  Howard-st.  fresh  §5.50;  city  mills,  fresh, 5. 25 
5.50;  Susq. —  a  — ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.25;  Grain,  Md. 
redwheat,  90al.08;  whiledo.l.lO  a  1. 20, Susq.  l.OSo 
1.09-CoRN,  white,  63o65-5ellow  63  a  64  Kye,  60  a  62. 
Oats,  .28  a  30.  Beans,  75a(!0-PEAS,  65  n  70— Cloveh- 

3EED o Timothy, 2. OOn  2.50— Orchard  Grass 

1.25  a  1.75 — Tall  Meadow  OatGrass2. 75— Herd's, 50a 

75 — Lucerne  30  a  37J  lb. Barley, Flaxseed 

a Cotton, ^'a.  9  aS\ Louisiana  11  a  13 

— Alab.9i  a.  11 — TeDn..9n.  10 N.  Car..9  n.94 

Upland  8a9i-WHisKEy,hhds.  1st  p.  33  a ;in  hhls 

34  0  35 Wool,  Washed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  58 

a  67;  American  Full  Blood,  52  a  5S;  three  quarters  do. 
45  o  62;  half  do.  40  a  45;  quarter  and  common  do.  35 
a  40.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  36  a  40; 
American  Full  Blood.  34  a  36;  three  quarters  do.  32  a 

34;  half  do.  30  a  32;  quarter  and  common,  27  o  30 

Hemp  Russia  ton, §255  a  — ;  Country,  dew-rotted, 5 J 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  a 9c. — Feathers,  35  a  36;  Plas- 
ter Paris  per  ton, n  4.Ci0,  ground.  1 .37^  a bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  Ion  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  <i  30.00;  bar  Siis.  perton, 
72.50  aSO.OO. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6. CO  n  5.25 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— Hickory,  4.25  a  4.50— Pine 
2.00  a  2.25. 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED  WANTED. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  by  the  subscriber,  a  few 
hundred  bushels  of  Orchard  Grass  SEED  of  this  year's 
growth,  and  free  from  noxious  seeds,  for  which  cash 
will  be  paid  on  delivery.  Who  has  on  hand  his  usual 
supply  of  Agricultural  Implements,  such  as  superior 
Ploughs,  Wheat  Fans,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  his  patent 
cylindrical  Straw  Cutter,  superior  Rag  Cutters  for 
paper  making,  Dutch  Cutting  Boxes,  Scythes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  Hoes,  Brown's  vertical  Wool  Spinners, 
Wire  Safes,  and  Wove  Wire,  &c.  &c. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth's 
Garden  Seeds,  for  sale,  and  will  furnish  fruit  and  or- 
namental TREES  from  their  nursery  to  order. 

And  likewise  keeps  a  general  assortment  of  Grass 
Seeds  for  sale,  of  such  as  can  be  depended  on. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

August  6.  No.  36,  West  Pratt  street. 


WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  KEED, 

Commission  Merclumt,  JVo.  195  Baltimore  street. 
Devotes  particular  attention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  wool,  (if  offered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 
Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman  &  Co.  Baltimore. 
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AGZIICUI.TURX:. 


MANAGEMENT, OF  FARMS  IN  ENGLAND. 

[The  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
in  England  have  published  a  series  of  papers  in  their 
excellent  Library,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  farmers. 
Among  them  we  find  some  reports  of  the  manage- 
ment of  select  farms,  and  purpose  copying  them 
into  the  American  Farmer.  There  are  some  passages 
which  we  should  omit  were  it  nut  that  they  are  con- 
tinually referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  report,  such  as 
the  use  of  chalk,  &o.  of  which  we  have  none  in  this 
country.  It  is  necessary  also  to  remark,  that  the  cli- 
mate and  seasons  in  England  are  very  different  from 
those  in  the  United  States,  therefore  proper  allowance 
must  be  made  by  the  American  farmer.  We  shall 
begin  with  the  first  Report  and  continue  them  as  oc- 
casion may  ofler  in  the  absence  of  more  acceptable 
matter.] 

(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

REPORTS  OF  SELECT  FARMS,  No.  \. 

By  Henry  Gawhr,  Esq.  of  JVoi-th-shire. 

".1  system  closely  pursued,  although  it  may  not  in  all 
its  parts  be  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  is  attended 
with  innumerable  advantages.  The  conductor  of  the 
business,  in  this  case,  can  never  be  under  any  dilemma 
in  his  proceedings.  The  overseers,  and  even  the  labou- 
rers, know  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  they  are  ca- 
pable of  doing,  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  force  to  be 
employed  may  be  in  due  proportion  to  the  work  which 
is  to  be  peri'ormed,  and  a  reasonable  and  tolerably  ac- 
curate estimate  may  be  made  of  the  product.  But 
when  no  plan  is  fixed,  when  directions  flow  from  day 
to  day,  the  business  becomes  a  mere  chaos,  frequently 
shifting,  and  sometimes  at  a  stand,  for  want  of  know- 
ing what  to  do,  or  the  manner  of  doing  it.  Thus  is 
occasioned  a  waste  of  time,  which  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  is  generally  imagined. 

"Nothing  can  so  efiectually  obviate  the  evil,  as  an 
established  si/sf(/)t,  made  known  to  all  who  are  actors 
in  it,  that  all  may  be  enabled  thereby  to  do  their  parts 
to  advantage.  This  gives  ease -to  the  principal  conduc- 
tor of  the  business,  and  \a  more  satisfactory  to  the 
persons  who  immediately  overlook  it,  less  harrassing 
to  the  labourers,  as  well  as  more  beneficial  to  the  em- 
ployer."— Jlmerican  Almanac  for  1830 — Washinglonh 
•Agricultural  .N'otes. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  general  rules  and  maxims  which  writers  on 
agriculture  have  attempted  to  establish,  are  found  so 
liable  to  exceptions  in  their  application,  that  they 
are  of  little  service  to  the  generality  of  farmers,  and 
are  founded  on  a  refinement  of  practice  not  calculated 
for  persons  whose  education  must  necessarily  be  li- 
mited. Many  of  these  works  presume  the  readers  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  chemistry,  with 
the  component  parts  of  earths,  and  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects which  cannot  be  understood  by  persons  who 
are,  in  general,  strangers  to  the  technical  expressions 
by  which  such  information  must  be  conveyed.  But, 
even  if  they  were  furnished  by  a  competence  of  in- 
struction for  such  purpose,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
much  benefit  would  be  derived  from  it.  The  most 
experienced  farmers  confess,  that  the  powers  and  ca- 
pacity of  a  soil  for  production — the  best  mode  of 
working  it,  and  extracting  the  greatest  return  at  the 
least  expense— can  only  be  ascertained  by  actual  trial 
for  a  series  of  years;  and  that  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  land,  or  even  of  the  growing  crops,  can- 
not be  relied  upon  as  sufficient  indications  of  its  va- 
lue. In  general,  farms  of  any  extent  contain  varie- 
ties of  soil,  frequently  intermixed  with  each  other  so 
irregularly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  class  them  in  a 
manner  which  any  theory  respecting  their  distinct 
qualities  would  recommend  as  most  advantageous  for 
their  management.  In  one  field  are  often  to  be  found 
clay,  gravel,  and  chalk,  strong  and  light  sands,  ar- 
ranged in  patches,  which  do  not  admit  of  any  sepa- 
ration for  practical  purposes;  and  such  fields  must 
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receive,  in  all  their  parts,  nearly  an  uniform  mode  of 
culture,  the  same  number  of  plougbings,  the  same 
quantity  of  manure,  and  the  same  rotation  of  crops. 

From  these  circumstances  it  does  not  appear  pro- 
bable that  any  great  nicety  in  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture, founded  on  chemical  tests  or  upon  theoretical 
doctrines,  can  be  generally  introduced. 

This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  disposition  of  la- 
bourers upon  a  farm  to  resist  all  innovation  in  their 
usual  routine  of  practice.  A  change  of  system  re- 
quires a  corresponding  change  in  their  habits,  which 
are  quite  mechanical,  and  in  the  commencement  sup- 
poses, in  those  who  are  to  be  its  instruments,  some 
exertion  of  thought  and  attention  to  which  they  are 
unaccustomed.  The  labourers  have  no  obvious  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  success  of  any  experiment;  they 
foresee  no  increase  of  wages,  of  ease,  or  comfort; 
and,  without  being  in  any  manner  worse  men  than 
the  rest  of  their  species,  they  remain  stationary  in 
their  acquirements,  because  they  have  no  visible  or 
palpable  inducement  to  urge  them  on  to  improvement. 
The  habits  and  practice  of  the  small  farmer  and  pea- 
santry in  general,  if  they  be  investigated,  will  be 
found  to  originate  in  indolence  of  mind  and  body. 
They  adopt  such  expedients  as  require  the  least 
thought,  attention,  and  labour,  to  effect  their  purpose. 
A  comparison  of  the  effects  of  this  system  with  the 
result  of  a  change,  and  the  calculation  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  increased  activity  and  ex- 
pense, usually  exceeds  their  powers  of  comprehension. 

For  some  few  years  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  and  for  many  years  after  it 
began,  corn*  bore  a  price,  and  capital  applied  in  farm- 
ing produced  a  profit,  which  tempted  persons  of  good 
education  to  engage  in  the  employment;  and  its  theo- 
ry and  practice  were  examined  with  the  industry  and 
acuteness  which  the  enlivening  prospect  of  wealth 
and  success  is  sure  to  excite.  The  great  causes  of 
this  gradual,  and  then  increasing  rise  in  the  price  of 
corn,  was  not  at  that  period  generally  known.  They 
are  now  admitted  to  have  been  the  combined  effect  of 
a  monopoly  of  manufactures  and  commerce  enjoyed 
by  this  country,  a  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and 
a  vast  increase  of  the  public  expenditure,  the  means 
of  which  were  furnished  by  loans  and  taxation;  but 
the  landlords  for  a  length  of  time  attributed  this 
change  to  circumstances  which  they  held  to  be  acci- 
dental and  occasional,  and  were  not  disposed  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  ground  for  the  augmentation  of  their 
rents,  and  many  were  bound  by  the  terms  of  leases 
which  had  been  previously  granted. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  press  teemed  with 
books  on  agriculture;  and  farming  was  represented, 
during  this  brilliant  era,  as  a  science  with  which  our 
ancestors  were  little  acquainted.  The  rocks  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  chalks  of  England,  were  presumed  to 
be  barren,  because  we  were  ignorant  in  what  manner 
they  should  be  cultivated.  The  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  have  hardly  been  described  in  more  seduc- 
ing language;  and  it  was  only  because  the  subjects 
for  this  picture  were  too  close  for  inspection  to  admit 
of  the  delusion  being  complete,  that  great  fortunes 
were  not  made  at  the  expense  of  misguided  indivi- 
duals. 

From  this  dream  the  people  of  this  country  are 
hardly  yet  awakened;  but  farmers  in  general  are  fast 
returning  to  their  occupation  as  a  trade,  in  which,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large,  the  individuals 
who  are  engaged  in  it  must  be  exposed  to  a  severe 
competition  with  each  other,  be  subjected  to  a  rigid 
economy  in  the  conduct  of  the  details,  and  to  a  for- 
bearance and  privation  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, is  not,  perhaps,  in  a  similar  degree  ex- 
acted from  other  labouring  classes.  The  trade  of  a 
farmer  rarely  affords  the  means  of  accumulating  a 
fortune.  The  eye  of  a  master  is  required  to  conduct 
the  details  with  advantage,  and  his  power  of  per- 

*  Wheat  as  well  as  all  other  grain,  is  called  corn  in 
England. 


sonal  inspection  must  be  restricted  to  a  few  hundred 
acres.  The  produce  is  limited;  no  extent  of  con- 
nexion can  increase  his  customers;  no  skill  or  activity 
can  augment  indefinitely  the  articles  he  has  to  sell. 

The  science  of  agriculture  has  undoubtedly  been 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  thirty  years,  in  all 
its  departments,  and  further  progress  may  be  made  in 
it.  But  the  impulse  it  received  from  high  prices  no 
longer  exists,  and  whatever  advance  is  now  made 
will  be  gradual  and  slow.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  limit  of  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  is 
not  so  far  distant  as  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  in  arts 
and  manufactures  in  which  new  combinations  of  the 
materials  are  employed,  and  new  machinery  is  fur- 
nishing constantly  greater  facilities  in  operation,  and 
some  addition  to  the  former  excellence  of  the  articles 
produced.  But  in  articles  which  are  the  produce  of 
agriculture,  human  science  and  industry  have  not  the 
same  advantages.  Climate  and  soil  are  the  main  in- 
struments by  which  all  vegetation  is  raised.  Man 
has  no  control  over  the  first,  and  much  less  over  the 
last  than  is  generally  supposed.  There  is  in  every 
soil  a  certain  natural  power  or  strength  of  production, 
technically  termed  by  the  farmer,  the  staple  of  the 
land,  which  evidently  forms  the  boundary  that  limits 
the  benefit  of  attempted  improvement.  The  soil  may 
be  combined  with  ingredients  which  may  render  it 
unhealthy  to  vegetation,  and  manures  and  cultivation 
may  neutralize  or  destroy  their  effect.  Where  such 
ingredients  do  not  exist,  manures  may  stimulate  the 
land  to  act  upon  the  crops  to  a  degree  it  would  not 
have  done  without  their  application;  but  experience 
teaches  beyond  all  doubt,  that  working  and  manures 
may  be  applied  to  an  extent  that  may  be  injurious, 
and  when  they  are  employed  beyond  the  measure 
which  the  slate  and  strength  of  the  land  require,  th« 
crops  of  corn  are  not  increased  in  quantity,  and  do 
not  improve  in  quality.  The  observation  is  peculiar- 
ly true  as  to  the  thin  light  soils  of  the  district  here- 
inafter described,  which  lie  upon  beds  of  coarse  cal- 
careous rubble — the  stratum  interposed  between  the 
surface  soil  and  the  chalk.  The  depth  of  ploughing 
in  them  is  necessarily  confined,  and  new  soil  cannot 
be  gradually  turned  up  and  incorporated  with  that 
which  was  previously  cultivated. 

It  requires  caution  in  recommending  new  experi- 
ments to  farmers;  they  should  try  them  upon  a  small 
scale,  unless  they  have  succeeded  in  circumstances 
similar  to  those  under  which  they  are  proposed  to  be 
introduced.  The  practice  of  every  district  is  fol- 
lowed by  successive  generations,  without  any  investi- 
gation as  to  its  causes  and  merits,  but  in  general,  the 
outline  and  main  body  of  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted,  originates  in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  in 
local  circumstances.  It  admits  of  little  change,  ex- 
cept in  its  better  execution,  in  the  improvement  of 
machinery,  in  the  breeding  of  stock,  and  treatment 
of  their  diseases,  and  in  a  more  convenient  distribu- 
tion of  the  fields  and  farm-buildings. 

The  instruction  adapted  for  the  state  of  informa- 
tion and  habits  of  the  generality  of  farmers,  will  be 
best  conveyed  by  detailing  the  management  of  a  farm 
comprising  land  of  various  qualities,  but  where  none 
is  much  above  or  below  a  medium  between  the  best 
and  the  worst,  and  where  the  management  is  carried 
on  by  the  usual  system  of  broad-cast  sowing — with- 
out any  very  peculiar  selection  or  refinement  in  the 
implements  and  machinery. 

DESCRIPTION   OP   THE    FARM. 

On  a  farm  situate  in  the  north  of  Hampshire,  con- 
sisting of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  the 
writer,  assisted  by  a  bailiff,*  has  succeeded  in  deriv- 
ing a  net  average  profit  from  its  produce,  much 
more  considerable  than  any  rent  he  could  have  ob- 
tained from  a  tenant,  and  has  had,  besides,  the  advan- 
tage of  keeping  the  property  in  a  state  of  neatness,  the 
fences  in  a  state  of  repair,  and  the  land  in  proores- 
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sivo  improvement,  uninjured  by  exliaustion— benefits 
which,  probably,  are  not  to  be  derived,  or  expected, 
from  any  hands  but  those  of  a  proprietor. 

The  land  of  this  farm  contains  three  sorts  of  soil:— 
1st.  Clay  of  a   very   binding  nature,  mixed  with 

cjravel.  .  ,  , 

2d.  Gravel  mixed  in  many  places  with  a  mucli 
less  quantity  of  clay  than  the  former  contains,  and 
occasionally  a  proportion  of  darkish  mould,  probably 
the  produce  of  decayed  vegetable  matter. 

3d.  A  light-coloured  soil  of  a  loose  texture,  from 
four  to  seven  inches  deep,  covering  the  rubble  which 
lies  on  the  top  of  the  bed  of  chalk,  the  substratum  on 
which   the   whole  land   of  this   country   ultimately 

rests.  .  . 

The  farm  consists  of  nearly  equal  quantities  ol 
each  soil,  sometimes  distinctly  separated  from  each 
other  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  often  so  interuuxed 
that  no  division  for  any  practical  purpose  can  be  ef- 
fected. Whenever  such  division  is  practicable,  it 
has  been  made,  as  undoubtedly  each  quality  <)f  soil 
requires  a  difi'erent  rotation  of  crops,  and  different 
quantities,  and,  if  they  can  be  liad,  different  qualities 
of  manure. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  farm  inclines  to  the 
south,  but  about  sixty  acres  are  exposed  to  the  east 
and  north.  The  whole  is  comprised  in  one  fence,  and 
is  intersected  and  bounded  by  good  roads. 

The  buildings  are  inconveniently  disposed.  They 
lie  at  one  end  of  the  farm— a  situation,  for  obvious 
reasons,  most  objectionable. 

There  is  no  town  in  the  neighbourhood  from  which 
any  considerable  .supply  of  manure  can  be  procured; 
and  the  little  that  can  be  obtained  is  purchased  at  an 
expense  which  is  hardly  compensated  by  the  increase 
of  produce,  with  the  exception  of  wood,  coal,  and 
peat  ashes.  The  two  first  are  collected  from  the 
houses  and  cottages,  and  the  latter  is  brought,  by 
means  of  a  canal,  from  more  distant  parts. 

Manure,  therefore,  can  only  be  obtained  from  the 
common  and  usual  sources  of  the  folding  of  sheep, 
the  stable,  and  the  farm-yard,  with  such  occasional 
addition  of  mould  and  decayed  vegetable  matter  as 
can  be  collected  on  all  farms. 

Use  of  Chalk.-The  surface-soil   of   this  part  of 
the   country  rests  upon  a  bed  of  chalk,  which   fre- 
quently in  spots  is  found  to  be  of  soft  and  unctuous 
nature,  and  crumbles  into  very  small  fragments  and 
powder  by  the  effects  of  rain  and   frost.     Whenever 
the  chalk  can  be  obtained  with  these  qualities,  it  con- 
tributes essentially  to  subdue  the  tenacity  of  the  hard 
and  compact  clay,  and  to   render  it   more  ductile  and 
yielding  to  the  operations  of  the  plough  and  harrow. 
When  this  chalk  has  been  laid  on  the  gravel,  mixed 
with  but  little  clay,  it  has  befin  found  eminently  use- 
ful, by  its  quality  of  retaining  moisture,  and  perhaps 
by  chemical  changes  it  may  produce  upon  some  in- 
gredients contained  in  the  soil   which  are   unfavoura- 
ble to  vegetation.     It  is  a|iplied  in   a  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  afl'ord  a  covering  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  thickness,  and   permitted   to  remain  exposed 
until  it  is  well  pulverized  by  the  effects  of  frost  and 
rain.     This  sort  of  chalk  has  generally  been  selected. 
and  carried  in  carts  from  the   pit  from  which  it   has 
been  dug  during  the  hard  frosts,  when  there  is  little 
other  occupation  for  the  men  and  horses,  or  in  sum- 
mer   when  the  land   can  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
loads.    The  common  practice  of  digging  pits  upon 
the  spot   intended  to   be   chalked,  is   objectionable;  it 
defaces  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  leaving  perma- 
nent holes  in  places  from   which   it  was  extracted, 
and,  being  thus  taken   without  selection  as   to   its 
quality,  is"  frequently  much  less  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose jt  is  intended  to  answer. 

The  effect  of  laying  this  chalk  upon  the  second  sort 
of  land,  in  which  the  gravel  is  intermixed  with  the 
small  portion  of  clay,  has  been  most  remarkable,  and 
in  every  instance  where  it  has  been  tried,  unirormly 
most  beneficial.  Previously  to  the  application  ol  the 
ohalk,  this  part  of  the  farm,  although  manurod,  fuld- 
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ed  abundantly;  and   trod   well  by  sheep,  to  condense 
the  soil,  was  extremely  jjrecarious  in  its  produce,  and 
the  expense  and  care   bestowed   upon  it    were   rarely 
compensated  by  a  corresponding  return.     The  wheat 
grew  freely  at  first,  and    continued  to  bear   a  very  fa- 
vourable appearance  until  the  spring,  when  the  ground 
assumed  a  spongy,  hollow  texture,  the  plant  acquired 
a  dark  brownish  line,  died  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  the  remainder  proUuced  at  harvest  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  bushels  pur  acre  of  light  corn,  with  the  straw 
invariably  stunted  and  blighted.     From  the  time  the 
land  was  chalked  in   the   manner  1  have  before  de- 
scribed,  these   unfavourable    tendencies  of    the  soil 
wore  corrected.     The  same  land   now  produces  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty   bushels,  of  excellent  quality; 
and  in  no  instance  has  any  recurrence   of  its  former 
unhealthy   condition    been   observed.     The  mischief 
was  not  confined  to  the  wheat  crop:  the  barley,  oats, 
tares,  and  clover,  sntfered    iu    the   same   proportion, 
and    have  equally  derived  benefit  from   the  chalking. 
The  value  of  chalk,  for  the   purposes  I  have  men- 
tioned, dues  not  extend,  on  this  farm,  beyond  the  first 
and  second  qualities  of  land,  the  hard   compact   gra- 
velly clay,  and  the  gravel  with  the  less  proportion  of 
clay: 'when   applied  to  the  third   quality  of  soil,  the 
light-coloured  loam,  its  efiects   appeared   to   be   inju- 
rious;   probably    this   soil    was    already  sufficiently 
mixed   with   it,  which   rendered   the  addition,  if  not 
detrimental,  at  least  useless. 


ROTATION    OF    CHOPS. 

The  best  soil  on  this  farm  is  the  compact  gravelly 
clay.  It  is  cultivated  (except  the  course  be  inter- 
rupted by  very  unfavourable  seasons)  by  the  rotation 
of  crops  generally  adopted  by  the  best  farmers  in  this 
part  of  the  country:— 1st,  wheat;  2nd,  turnips;  3rd, 
barley;  4th,  clover  and  rye-grass.  Occasionally, 
after  two  or  three  wet  seasons,  instead  of  sowing 
wheat  on  the  clover  lay,  the  land  has  been  permitted 
to  lie  fallow  the  ensuing  summer,  has  received  three 
good  ploughings,  and  tlie  earth  been  well  pulverized 
by  repealed  harrowing  and  rolling.  The  practice  of 
fallowing  lands  of  any  quality  has  been  objected  to 
by  many  eminent  agticullnrists  as  unnecessary,  and 
as  not  conferring  any  benefit  proportioned  to  the  loss 
of  one  season,  it  is  a  question  which  can  be  resolved 
only  by  the  experience  of  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  the  calculation  of  the  loss  (Ir  profit  cannot 
be  very  satisfactorily  made.  But  the  system,  as  ap- 
plied to  this  sort  of  land  upon  the  occasions  to  which 
1  have  referred,  has  certainly  improved  the  succeed- 
ing crop,  especially  in  its  quality. 

1.   I'y'hcut. — The   wheat   generally   sown   on   the 
best  land,  and  on  that  which  is  in  high  condition,  are 
the   white  sorts;  and  of  these  sorts,  the   preference 
has  been  given  to   the   velvet-husked.     This  wheat, 
when  it  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  sown  on  land 
in    high  condition,  is    equally    productive    w-itli    the 
browir,  and   sells   from   thirty   to   forty   shillings   per 
load  higher.     The   straw  is  usually  short,  compared 
with  that  of  other   sorts,  and    therefore  less   liable   to 
be  beaten  down  in  stormy  seasons;  and  the  fur  upon 
the   husk   appears  to   afford   considerable  protection 
against  the  blight  or   mildew,  one   of  the  destructive 
scourges  of  our  climate.     This  wheat  should  be  cut 
as  soon  as  the  internal  part  of  the  grain  is  set,  and 
when  upon  pressure  it  is  found  the  milky  lluid  is  ab- 
sorbed.    It    will   ripen   quickly    as   it   stands   in    the 
shock.     When  thus  cut,  the  sample  is  always  bright- 
er, and  clearer,  and   weighs  heavier,  than  when  it  is 
sulfered  to  remain  longer  in  the  ground.     When  the 
harvest  is  late',  and   those  obvious  causes  of  blight, 
the  warm  drizzling  rains  and   morning-  fogs,  are  to  be 
expected,  the  hazurd  of  exposure    to  this   mischief  is 
diminished:  a  week   is  often   of  importance   at  this 
critical  period;  and  by  being  in  advance  upon  the  ge- 
neral   eommencemenl  of    the  harvest,  labourers   are 
more  easily  obtained,  and  the  wheat  secured  by  means 
of  .ndditional  hands,  which  cannot  .afterwards  be  ob- 
tained. 


On  the  second  and  third  qualities  of  soil,  this  white 
wheat  does  not  on  an  average  succeed  well.  In  fa- 
vourable seasons,  and  when  these  portions  of  the  soil 
have  been  in  high  condition,  it  has  produced  an  ample 
return;  but  in  the  event  of  a  dry,  or  very  cold  and 
wet  summer,  the  crop,  compared  with  that  of  the 
brown  wheat,  planted  under  the  same  circumstances, 
has  been  deficient,  the  ear  imperfectly  filled,  and  the 
grain  meagre.  The  red -straw  Lammas  has  beea 
tound  the  best  adapted,  on  an  average  of  years,  to 
the  two  last  qualities  of  soil.  It  appears  to  resist 
better  the  bad  effects  of  unfavourable  seasons;  and, 
from  the  depth  of  its  colour,  it  disguises  better  any 
injury  it  may  have  sustained. 

iiuwiiig. — From  three  to  four  bushels  of  wheat 
and  from  five  to  six  bushels  of  barley,  are  sown  to  an 
acre.  The  wheat  crop,  upon  an  average  of  a  number 
of  years,  has  yielded  twenty-six  bushels  per  acre; — 
the  barley  crop,  eight  sacks*  per  acre.  In  the  most 
favourable  seasons,  the  average  of  the  wheat  has 
been  rather  more  than  thirty-six  bushels  per  acre, 
and  in  the  worst  seasons,  when  wet  and  cold  pre- 
vailed, as  in  1S;8,  seventeen  bushels  per  acre. 

Pcriud  of  sowing. — In  many  parts  of  this  district, 
upon  very  light  land,  the  wheat  is  sown,  if  the  sea- 
son permits,  as  early  as  the  end  ol  August;  but  upon 
the  lanu  now  described,  none  is  sown  earlier  than 
the  last  week  in  September,  nor  later,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  than  the  middle  of  November.  If  sown 
earlier  than  the  first-mentioned  period,  it  grows  rank, 
and  mats  together  in  warm  and  long  protracted  au- 
tumns, and  in  this  state  it  suffers  from  a  succeeding 
alternation  of  frost  and  wet;  if  sown  later  than  the 
last-mentioned  period,  especially  on  the  second  and 
third  qualities  of  soil,  it  hardly  shoots  its  roots  to  a 
suflScient  depth  to  prevent  them  from  being  loosened, 
or  partially  exposed,  and  often,  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, thrown  entirely  on  the  surface,  by  the  swelling 
of  the  ground  in  frosty  weather. 

Tares. — The  ground  from  which  the  wheat  has 
been  reaped  is  ploughed  as  soon  after  harvest  as  other 
works,  indis|pensably  necessary,  will  permit.  A  por- 
tion of  it  is  sown  with  winter-tares,  the  latter  end  of 
September.  This  crop  is  of  great  value,  if  it  be  not 
injured;  but  it  is  so  liable  to  be  thinned  by  the  .liter- 
nation  of  warm  days,  and  cold  winds,  and  frosty 
nights  in  spring,  tliat  it  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  cer- 
tain resource  for  stock.  For  this  reason,  the  larger 
portion  of  land  intended  fur  tares  is  sown  in  Februa- 
ry, March,  and  April,  with  the  sort  called  the  spring 
tares,  mixed  with  a  bushel  of  oats  to  an  acre.  They 
are  evidently  a  different  plant  from  the  winter-tares, 
the  leaf  which  first  expands  is  different,  the  seed  is 
larger,  it  giows  with  more  luxuriance,  and  produces, 
in  general,  a  heavier  cnqi.  Within  these  few  years, 
a  variety  of  the  spring  tare  has  been  imported,  pro- 
bably from  Holland,  and  sold  in  our  markets  under  no 
fi.xed  name.  Thisseed  is  small,  like  the  winter  tare, 
and  springs  up  with  a  similar  leaf;  but  it  throws  out 
more  numerous  branches,  and  has  a  coarse  and  hardy 
appearance.  The  stem  is  shorter,  and  it  preserves 
an  erect  position  longer  than  the  varieties  in  common 
use.  It  succeeded  well  on  the  second  quality  of  land. 
Tares  alfurd  a  main  supply  of  food  iiir  stock  in  the 
monih  of  June,  and  part  of  July.  If  the  crops  be 
luxuriant,  and  the  season  wet,  they  should  be  cut 
with  a  scythe,  and  put  into  cages  for  the  sheep.  If. 
under  such  circumstances,  this  plan  be  not  adopted,  a 
third  of  the  crop  will  he   wasted. 

The  experiment  id'  making  lares  into  hay  has  been 
tried  on  this  farm,  but  it  cannot  be  recomnu'nded  as  a 
general  practice.  Wei  is  very  injurious  to  them  dur- 
ing the  process,  and,  when  made  iu  the  best  seasons, 
ihey  are  by  no  means  a  favourite  food  with  cattle. 
The  sheep  feed  upon  them  in  this  state  with  reluc- 
tance. 

2.  Timiips.  The  remainder  of  the  ground  from 
which  the  wheat  crop  was  taken,  is  sown  in   the 


*  A  sack  contains  three  bushels. 
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spring,  and  during  the  succeeding  summer,  with  tur- 
nips, of  which  a  very  cunslderable  portion  are 
Swedes;'  the  residue  are  the  tankard,  the  globe,  and 
towards  the  autumn,  the  green  rounds.  The  Swedes, 
except  in  very  unfavourable  seasons,  succeed  well  on 
the  first  and  second  qualities  of  soil;  but  on  the  third 
quality  of  soil,  they  rarely  swell,  and  grow  with  the 
freedom  which  renders  the  interior  of  the  bulb  firm 
and  mellow.  They  increase  slowly  on  this  last  soil; 
the  rind  is  thick,  the  external  flesh  is  tough  and 
fibrous,  and  betrays  the  same  appearance  of  want  of 
proper  nourishment  which  all  esculent  vegetables  ex- 
hibit, when  planted  in  soils  which  are  defective  in 
fertility,  or  not  congenial  with  the  nature  of  the  plant. 
Dritl  Husbandry- — The  system  of  drilling  turnips 
has  been  tried  on  these  soils,  but  the  result  has  not 
been  encouraging,  and  upon  an  average  of  years  the 
broad-cast  sown  have  the  advantage.  Two  methods 
were  followed — the  one  by  depositing  rotten  manure 
in  a  furrow,  covering  it  again  with  earth,  and  drilling 
the  seed  on  the  ridge — the  common  practice  of  the 
north:  the  other  by  drilling  ihem  in  rows  at  two  feet 
distance,  when  the  ground  was  levelled  and  prepared 
as  for  broad-cast  sowing.  But  both  methods,  on  the 
first  and  second  qualities  of  soil,  are  liable  to  nearly 
the  same  difiiculties  and  objections.  Notwithstanding 
all  attempts  to  subdue  wholly  the  tenacity  of  the 
hard  gravelly  clay  by  the  means  of  chalking,  it 
breaks  up  under  the  plough  and  horse-hose,  in  dry  or 
very  wet  weather,  in  large  clods  or  masses,  which 
frequently  bury  the  plants  when  small,  or  leave  their 
roots  exposed  to  the  air.  The  resistance  of  the  com 
pact  clay  and  stones  in  the  first  quality  of  soil,  and  of 
the  stones  in  the  second  quality,  disturbs  both  instru- 
ments in  their  operation  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  make 
it  hazardous  to  approach  very  near  the  rows,  and  the 
plant  loses  the  benefit  of  having  the  earth  loosened 
about  it— a  process  which  tends  so  essentially  to  pro- 
mule  its  growth.  In  a  district,  also,  where  the  drill 
system  is  not  generally  adopted,  the  labourer  who 
thins  the  plants  with  the  hand  hoe  interposes  his  ob- 
jections. He  finds  plants  in  rows  more  difficult  to 
thin  than  the  broad-cast:  it  requires  a  change  in  his 
mechanical  exertion  of  limbs. 

The  advantage  mainly  derived  from  the  drilling 
Swedes  on  ground  levelled  as  for  broad-cast  sowing, 
consists  in  the  means  the  system  affords  of  covering 
them,  before  the  approach  of  winter,  with  mould  by 
the  assistance  of  a  small  plough.  This  was  usually 
efl'ected  in  the  middle  of  November,  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  rooks,  larks,  wood-pigeons,  and  game,  from 
attacking  them  when  their  other  accustomed  food  be- 
gins to  fail  The  larks,  and  perhaps  other  small 
birds,  bore  small  deep  holes,  in  which  the  water  set- 
tles and  rots  the  heart  of  the  plant.  Hares  consume 
a  portion  of  the  bulb,  but  the  remainder  often  con- 
tinues sound.  The  Swedes  are  by  this  method  pre- 
served fresh  and  uninjuied.  They  did  not  appear  to 
suffer  in  any  respect  from  the  covering,  and  in  the 
spring  the  rows  are  turned  out  by  a  plough  as  they 
are  wanted  for  use.  Upon  land  which  permits  the 
drilling  of  .Swedes  to  be  practised  with  advantage, 
this  mode  of  preserving  the  bulb  may  be  safely  re- 
commended. It  probably  has  been  adopted  by  other 
farmers  occasionally;  but  examples  of  this  plan,  it  is 
believed,  rarely  occur. 

It  is  the  common  custom  to  permit  the  Swedes  to 
eprout  out  in  the  spring  for  the  feed  of  the  lambs,  but 
the  bulb  is  thus  materially  injured.  Each  shoot  sup- 
plies its  growth  by  a  mass  of  roots  which  strike  into 
the  bulb,  and  fill  it  with  hard  fibres.  Its  juices  are 
drained,  and  it  becomes  impenetrable  to  the  tender 
teeth  of  lambs,  and  is  only  destructible  at  the  expense 
of  the  stronger  teeth  of  the  ewes. 

As  soon  as  the  shoot  has  begun  to  spring  with  any 
luxuriance,  the  method  has  sometimes  been  adopted 
of  pulling  up  the  bulb,  and  leaving  them  spread 
about  the  ground   for  the  use  of  the  stock.     In   this 
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state  they  become  mellow,  but  remain  firm  and  juicy 
often  until  the  end  of  May, and  beginning  of  June. 
When  the  season  arrives  for  sowing  with  barley  the 
ground  on  which  they  had  grown,  they  were  remov- 
ed in  carts  to  some  grass  lay,  and  there  again  spread 
out  for  the  sheep. 

After  many  years'  experience,  no  crop  has  been 
found  more  useful  on  this  farm  than  Swedes,  and 
none  which,  on  an  average,  affords  a  more  secure  and 
certain  resource  for  stock.  They  are  the  favourite 
food  of  sheep,  horses,  cows,  and  pigs,  by  care  they 
can  be  preserved  far  in  the  summer;  and  it  is  hoped 
it  will  not  be  thought  disrespectt'ul  to  the  human  spe- 
cies, when  it  is  added  that  tlie  Swedes  compose  a 
considerable  part  of  the  nutriment,  from  predilection 
and  choice,  of  the  young  labourers,  the  boys  who 
work  upon  the  farm.  They  appear  to  agree  well 
with  the  constitutions  of  persons  blessed  with  such 
powerful  and  healthy  digestion. 

The  other  turnips  are  sown  broadcast,  and  manag- 
ed in  the  usual  method. 

The  Penodof  Sowing.— The  value  of  all  systems 
of  larming  must  be  determined  by  their  eflfect  on  an 
average  of  a  number  of  years.  In  some  seasons  it 
answers  well  to  sow  the  turnips  early,  the  Swedes 
as  early  as  March,  and  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
the  other  turnips  in  April  and  May;  but  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  the  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended 
as  a  system.  During  the  cold  weather  of  the  early 
months,  the  plant  springs  and  gro«s  slowly;  it  as- 
sumes a  stunted  appearance,  its  tender  leaves  are 
long  exposed  to  insects;  a  thickness  at  the  top  of  the 
root,  partaking  of  a  premature  disposition  to  form  a 
bulb,  accompanied  by  a  wrinkled  rind,  indicates  a 
state  of  disease,  from  which  no  favourable  circum- 
stances will  afterwards  wholly  recover  it. 

Towards  the  middle  of  June,  the  air  and  earth 
have  been  considerably  warmed;  the  plant  then 
springs  and  grows  quick,  escapes  soon  through  its 
tender  stages,  and  will  generally  produce  a  more 
abundant  crop,  and  of  far  better  quality,  than  when 
it  has  been  crippled  and  stunted  by  unfavourable 
weather  in  the  earlier  season. 

The  turnips,  in  general,  are  consumed  by  the  shedp 
on  the  ground  upon  which  they  grow.  No  incle- 
mency of  weather  prevents  this  practice  on  the  se- 
cond and  third  qualities  of  land,  and  it  is  then  bene- 
ficial by  the  treading  and  consequent  condensing  of 
the  soil:  on  the  first  quality  of  land  in  a  very  wet 
season  of  long  continuance,  and  when  the  ground  is 
soaked  with  moisture,  this  practice  may  be  injurious. 
In  such  cases,  the  land  is  rendered  too  tenacious  by 
the  pressure  of  the  stock,  and  the  health  of  the  sheep 
might  be  impaired  by  laying  on  ground  so  saturated 
with  water.  They  are  then  removed  to  a  drier  spot. 
But  such  instances  rarely  occur.  The  whole  of  the 
farm  slopes  to  different  aspects,  and  a  continued 
drainage  is  thus  effected,  which  assists  mateiially  the 
absorption  by  the  earth,  which  is,  in  some  degree,  al- 
ways taking  place. 

The  whole  farm  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
good  turnip  soil — a  valuable  quality  in  ground  of  me- 
dium worth.  Upon  such  soils  the  turnip  is  the  great 
instrument  of  improvement.  No  crop  upon  a  given 
surface  of  such  ground  affords  so  aoundant  a  bulk  of 
food  for  sheep,  and  none  contributes  to  produce  more 
manure.  The  lighter  lands  are  condensed  by  the 
treading  of  the  stock,  the  stronger  are  in  moderate 
weather  kneaded  into  a  consistence  very  favourable 
to  wheat,  and  the  ground  is  cleaned  by  the  frequent 
hoeings  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  turnip,  in  considerable  quantities,  in  agiiculture 
above  a  century  ago,  its  use  has  been  progressively 
extending,  and  has  laid  the  foundation,  on  the  lighter 
foils,  of  the  excellent  cultivation  which  now  prevails. 
Fifty  years  ago  this  plant  was  little  known  in  the 
district  where  the  farm  now  described  is  situated. 
Within  that  period  the  crops  are  doubled.  The 
stock  of  sheep  on  the  same  quantity  of  land  is  doubled, 


and  their  health  is  less  precarious.  Turnips  afford  a 
change  of  food;  and  for  such  change  all  animals  have 
a  strong  desire;  they  are  a  resource  of  great  impor- 
tance when  the  hay  is  injured  by  wet  seasons;  and  as 
wet  seasons  are  lavourable  to  turnips,  it  is  a  resource 
which  rarely  fails. 

The  common  turnip  continuus  to  be  a  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food  until  the  very  cold  weather  com- 
mences, towards  the  end  of  November,  by  which 
time  either  the  nature  of  the  turnip  or  the  powers  of 
digestion  in  the  sheep  appear  to  be  affected;  and  so 
prejudicial  upon  this  farm  are  they  esteemed  to  be,  at 
this  season,  to  ewes  heavy  in  lamb,  by  creating  wind 
and  inliating  the  sto.nach  and  bowels,  that  the" quan- 
tity given  is  very  cautiously  allotted.  The  best  cor- 
rective is  an  allowance  of  hay,  which  is  often  too 
long  delayed  from  mistaken  motives  of  economy.  The 
ewes  suffer  frequently  materially  from  this  neglect, 
and  the  strength  and  health  of  the  whole  stock  are 
itnpaired.  It  has  been  thought,  that  by  an  allowance 
oi  a  portion  of  Swedes,  together  with  the  common 
turnip,  the  hay  might  be  omitted  with  less  danger. 
The  Swedes,  though  ranked  usually  under  the  com- 
mon term  of  turnip,  are  a  distinct  species  of  plants, 
in  which  the  elements  which  constitute  nutriment 
exist  in  much  greater  abundance.  Upon  this  farm, 
from  these  motives,  the  use  of  Swedes  often  com- 
mences early  in  the  autumn.  They  are  scarcely  ripe 
until  the  middle  of  November,  and  continue  to  grow 
and  swell  until  that  period.  But  in  their  imperfect 
state,  they  supply  far  more  nourishment  than  the 
common  turnip,  and  prepare  the  stock  for  sale  at  the 
fairs  in  October  and  November  in  a  manner  not  easily 
accomplished  without  their  assistance. 

3.  Barky. — The  barley-crop  is  sown  after  the  tur- 
nips. The  land  requires  more  or  less  ploughing,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  state  in 
which  it  is  found,  after  the  season  for  the  working  of 
it  commences.  The  compact,  gravelly  clay,  if  the 
turnips  have  been  fed  off  during  wet  weather,  breaks 
up  in  large  clods,  and  requires  to  be  reduced  by  the 
roller;  and  at  least  a  second  ploughing  given  before 
the  barley  can  be  safely  sown,  and  if  clover  be  sown 
with  it,  it  renders  this  process  indispensable.  On 
the  second  and  third  qualities  of  land,  one  ploughing 
is  quite  sufficient.  The  sowing  commences  early  in 
March,  and  continues  until  May,  by  which  period 
the  Swedes  have  been  removed  from  the  turnip  land, 
if  any  remain,  to  some  grass-lay.  The  time  of  sow- 
ing, when  on  compact,  gravelly  clay,  must,  in  some 
measure,  depend  on  the  season.  It  cannot  be  worked 
in  very  rainy  weather.  If  any  very  hard  storms  of 
rain  succeed  the  sowing,  the  surface  runs  together  so 
closely,  that  the  air  is  prevented  having  access  to  the 
seed,  and  its  vegetation  is  obstructed. 

The  two  other  qualities  of  soil  are  not  exposed  to 
this  disadvantage. 

It  is  customary  in  many  counties,  on  light  soils,  to 
sow  barley  in  the  month  of  February.  This  practice 
is  followed  by  many  farmers  in  this  district. 

In  barley  sowing,  as  in  sowing  all  other  crops,  it  is 
always  to  be  considered  what  system  succeeds  the 
best,  upon  an  average  of  several  years;  and  beyond  a 
dispute,  upon  an  average  of  years,  the  early  sown 
barley  produces  the  largest  crops,  and  the  finest  grain. 
Until  the  end  of  March,  the  sowing  may  be  consid- 
ered to  be  early;  and  it  is  from  the  sowing  made 
during  that  month,  that  the  best  barley  on  this  farm 
has  been  obtained. 

The  plant  which  springs  from  the  February  sow- 
ing is  apt  to  be  injured  by  the  frosty  nights  in  March. 
Upon  the  compact  clay,  it  turns  yellow  from  this 
cause,  and  rarely  afterwards  grows  with  the  same 
luxuriance  and  vigour,  as  the  plant  which  has  escap- 
ed this  danger. 

The  barley  grown  on  the  compact  clay  is  of  a 
coarser  quality  than  that  which  is  produced  from  the 
soils  of  the  second  and  third  qualities,  but  the  crop  is 
more  abundant,  and  thus  in  some  measure  compen- 
sates for  the  inferiority.    That  which  is  produced  on 
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the  light  chalk  soils  of  this  district  is  well  calculated 
for  malting;  the  skin  is  thin,  and  its  colour  rich,  but 
light;  but  it  never  equals,  in  fulness  of  meal  and 
plumpness  of  appearance,  the  barleys  grown  in  Staf- 
fordshire, and  on  loamy  lands. 

The  barley  of  this  district  is  of  one  sort;  it  is  pre- 
tended there  are  some  varieties  to  be  found,  which 
are  more  productive  than  that  in  common  use,  but  the 
difference  between  them  is  not  easily  detected.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  apply  some  new  name  to  a  sample 
brought  into  the  market,  and  to  represent  it  as  being 
favoured  by  some  especial  quality.  Such  expedients 
raise  its  price  for  the  season,  and  the  imposition  is 
sometimes  successful  to  that  extent. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


DITCHING. 


Mr.  Smith:         Fairfax  County,  Virg.  August  9,  1831. 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  the  "American  Far- 
mer" from  its  commencement,  and  feeling  that  I  owfe 
much  to  you,  and  your  correspondents,  I  avail  myself 
of  this  rainy  day,  to  discharge  to  you   and   them   a 
part  of  my  obligations,  by  giving  you  a  short  account 
of  my  practice  and   its  results  — let  me  premise  that 
you  have  called  me  an  "old  Virginian,"  and  I  assume 
as  a  truth,  that  this  in  itself,  will  shield  me  from  the 
taunts  and  sneers  of  being  a  boaster  or  an   egotist — 
when  I  look  back  and   number  the  things  thai  have 
been  left  undone,  I  shrink  into  nothing,  and  feel   that 
"man  is   but  a  wild  ass's  colt."     My  farm  consists  of 
600  acres  of  land  under  enclosure,  and  700  out;  the 
enclosure  begins  at  the  termination  of  a  hilly,  broken, 
and  very  poor  country,  and  slopes  rapidly  to  a  dead 
level,  not   having  a  fall  of  more  than  three  feet  in  a 
mile;  through  this  flat,  all  the  water  that  falls  upon  ten 
thousand  acres  of  the  hilly  country  is  passed;  from 
the  hills  it  comes  with  overwhelming  violence  until 
it  reaches  the  flat,  bringing  with  it  mud,  sand,  and 
stone.    I  have  seen   100  acres  of  the  flat   covered 
with  water  at  one  view — yes,  sir,  at  one  fell  swoop, 
the  hope  of  the  toil  of  12  months  would  be  buried 
and  lost.     I  had  succeeded  to  those  who  had  high 
standing  for  judgment  and  good  farming,  the  pre- 
sumption of  youth  did  not  dare  to  any  thing  like 
change,  I  had  nothing  like  a  choice  before  me — the 
very  thought  of  controlling  such  a  body   of   water 
was  to  my  experience,  and  with  my  means  madness 
and  folly — the  books  of  my  predecessors  shewed  me, 
that  their  average  crop  of  corn  for  nine  years,  did  not 
exceed  120  barrels,  and  the  crop  of  wheat  during  the 
same  lime,  did  not  exceed  150  bushels.     I  offered  to 
sell,  no  one  would  purchase.     I  resolved   to  combat 
my  adversary  and  overcome  him,  or  die  in  the  ditch; 
what  I  could  not  do  in  one  year  I  should  do  in  many 
— in  20  years  I  have  nearly  made  my  land  as  dry  as 
the  hills,  that  and   that  only,  is  my  limit — dry  land 
only  can  be  cultivated   to  advantage — that  only  can 
be  improved.     I  now  have  from   15  to  20   miles  of 
ditching,  and  some  of  them  20  feet  wide.     I   have 
made  as   many  as  3000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  800 
barrels  of   corn,  and  as  for  grass,  when   that   was 
■worth  making,  I   have  sold  100  tons  a  year.     I  have 
made  very  free   use   of  plaster  of  Paris  and  clover, 
and  maJe  countless  experiments — with  these,  howe- 
ver, I  am  done,  having  settled  down  into  a  division  of 
four  fields — one  in   corn,  one  in   wlieat,  and   two  in 
clover  and  timothy.     Every  farmer  should  manure  all 
he  can,  and  with  the  least  labour  in  the  application. 
I  have  a  field  now  in  corn  which  has  given  a  crop  for 
five  years,  and  with   very  little  manure,  I   have  no 
doubt  of  making  700  barrels  from   it — this  field  im- 
proved by  ditches  and  good  ploughing  is  one  of  those 
that  my  predecessor  made   120   barrels  from,  and   is 
estimated  to  contain  95  acres.     I  cannot  conclude  this 
without  recommending  to  all  cultivators  the   use  of 
the  coulter  plough,  nothing  can  equal  it  for  cheapness 
and  effect.  Very  respectfully, 

A  VisoiiirAH. 


(From  the  Winchester  Republican.) 
SHEEP. 

Lucky-Hit  farm,  July  22,  1831. 
Mr.  Davis:  I  observed  in  your  last  Republican  a 
comparison  between  some  of  the  sheep  of  New  Vork 
and  our  Frederick  sheep.  I  cannot  say  that  I  regret- 
ed  this  little  advantage  of  the  ancient  dominion  over 
your  native  state,  so  far  in  many  respects  before  your 
adopted  one;  but  I  am  sorry,  for  the  character  of  her 
agriculture,  she  cannot  boast  of  greater  productions  in 
the  article  of  wool,  it  being  one  of  her  great  staples, 
and  especially  as  she  possesses  a  variety  of  breeds  in- 
troduced from  Europe. 

I  presume  the  seven  New  York  sheep  spoken  of, 
shearing  an  average  of  6  lbs.  3.  oz.  must  either  have 
been  washed  on  the  back  or  have  produced  wool  of 
superior  fineness,  consequently  less  productive.  The 
28  sheep  you  mention,  of  the  Frederick  breed,  shear- 
ing an  average  of  lOi  lbs.,  were  also  picked  sheep, 
as  the  average  of  the  whole  flock  (about  130)  was 
under  8  lbs.  You  further  state  that  some  individuals 
of  the  Frederick  sheep  have  shorn  as  high  as  14  lbs. 
Now  1  may  remark  that  for  several  years  past  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  carefully  reserving  certificates 
from  some  of  my  neighbors  of  the  weight  of  my 
shearings  and  of  remarkable  individual  sheep,  from  a 
reference  to  which  I  find  that  the  heaviest  fleeces 
have  been  16*  lbs — the  greatest  average  8J  lbs — half 
a  dozen  rams  13i  lbs.  average — and  several  indivi- 
duals 12  to  15.  Our  last  shearing,  in  consequence  of 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  multiplication  of  number, 
latter  lambs,  and  the  increased  fineness  of  the  wool, 
was  less  than  usual  in  its  average — a  fraction  under 
74  lbs.  from  160  sheep,  which  has  been  sold  for  45 
cents  cash,  with  the  reservation  of  a  sufficiency  for 
domestic  purposes. 

1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  mentioning  my  last 
shearing  to  you  for  several  reasons: 

1st.  Farmers  will  not  and  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  partial  reports  of  the  shearing  of  a  few  remarka- 
ble sheep,  picked  out  of  a  flock,  because  they  all 
know  that  a  few  conspicuous  individuals  may  be  se- 
lected and  made  so  fat  as  to  produce,  in  dirt,  grease 
and  wool,  double  the  quantity  which  has  been  tlie 
fair  average  of  the  balance  of  the  flock  kept  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

2d.  Because  there  can  be  no  possible  deception 
when  sheep  are  shorn  and  the  wool  weighed  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  intelligent  neighbours  and 
friends. 

3d.  To  excite  a  spirit  for  improvement  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  such  rural  meetings  throughout  the 
country,  where  farmers  can  compare  notes,  relate 
their  successes,  inquire  into  the  causes  of  their  fail- 
ures, and  spend  a  few  rational  hours  in  suggesting 
improvements  in  the  numberless  branches  of  the  nob- 
lest of  professions. 

4th.  For  the  better  effect  in  having  a  number  of 
respectable  witnesses  to  the  real  character  of  any 
breed  of  animals,  thereby  facilitating  their  dissemi- 
nation throughout  the  country,  united  with  the  su- 
perior social  pleasure  of  seeing  friends  united  in  the 
cause  of  real  utility,  &.c.  &.c. 

At  our  late  meeting,  added  to  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing friends  from  adjoining  counties,  was  a  truly  in- 
telligent gentleman  who  had  lately  seen  some  of  the 
fine  Southdown  flocks  of  England,  in  a  visit  to  the 
celebrated  farmer,  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk.  Such  in- 
terviews are  more  than  ordinarily  interesting,  and 
may  be  improved  to  great  advantage  when  observa- 
tion had  been  diligent  and  curiosity  made  subservient 
to  schemes  of  general  utility. 

I  have  observed,  Mr.  Davis,  many  and  long  cries 
for  wool!  wool!  wool!  in  your  paper;  and  I  might 
say,  from  having  a  greater  demand  for  sheep,  that 
the  excitement  does  not  end  there.  Farmers,  instead 
of  prudently  preparing  for  high  prices,  put  it  off  until 
it  is  too  late.  But  it  is  always  of  importance  to  them 
to  double  the  fleece  and  improve  the   wool.    Little 


more  than  half  the  present  price  would  yield  a  hand- 
some profit  if  sheep  generally  produced  double  the 
quantity  of  wool,  which  may  easily  be  attained  by  a 
uniformity  of  care  and  the  introduction  of  crosses, 
accommodated  to  the  circumstances  by  which  they 
may  be  surrounded. 

I  am,  &c.  R.  K.  Meade. 


WEEVIL. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  much  importance  with- 
farmers  and  millers  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  destruc- 
tion which  this  little  insect  yearly  makes  in  their  grain. 
Various  methods  have  been  resorted  to  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  none  has  yet  been  found  sufficiently  effica- 
cious to  be  generally  adopted.  In  the  hope  how- 
ever that  some  means  may  be  discovered  that  will 
have  the  desired  effect,  we  will  gladly  communicate 
the  result  of  any  attempt  at  this  object,  and  with  this 
view  give  the  following  method  as  practised  by  Col. 
Drake  of  this  vicinity,  for  two  or  three  years  past 
with  entire  success,  viz: — In  mowing  or  stacking  his 
wheat  he  sprinkles  a  small  quantity  of  salt  over  each 
layer  of  sheaves.  Four  or  five  quarts  to  the  hundred 
dozen  he  has  found  quite  sufficient.  By  this  means 
he  has  preserved  his  wheat  entirely  free  from  weevil 
while  his  neighbours  have  complained  of  great  dam- 
age. Of  the  security  thus  afforded  he  says  he  is  alto- 
gether convinced  from  an  experiment  made  last  year. 
Having  omitted  to  salt  a  small  part  of  his  wheat,  he 
found  it  on  examination  very  much  eaten,  while  the 
salted  wheat  remained  entirely  undisturbed,  although 
in  the  same  mow.  One  advantage,  it  is  to  be  notic- 
ed, which  this  method  possesses  over  every  other,  is 
that  the  straw  is  most  equal  to  the  best  timotliv  hay, 
and  cattle  will  eat  it,  we  are  informed,  in  preference. 
Let  it  be  tested.  [Lebanon  Ohio  Star. 


HORTICUZiTUKX:. 


(From  the  Florida  Herald.) 
ON  FORCING  FIGS. 

Dear  Sir; — I  had  long  ago  heard,  but  without  plac- 
ing any  confidence  in  it,  that  some  few  of  the  Minor- 
can  inhabitants  of  this  city,  were  in  possession  of  a 
secret  in  the  use  of  oil  that  accelerated  the  ripening 
of  figs:  with  two  kinds  of  which,  you  know,  our  city 
abounds,  and  very  fine  ones;  the  large  white,  the  ear- 
liest; and  the  large  purple,  the  later. 

Last  week  I  found,  that  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine,  from  up  the  Mediterranean,  had  anointed  a  par 
eel  of  the  white,  quite  small,  green  and  hard,  in  order 
to  prepare  a  dish  for  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  the 
twenty- fourth  of  the  present  month;  and  that  she  had 
done  this  in  advance  of  only  some  seven  or  eight 
days.*  This  information,  added  to  my  own  convic- 
tion of  there  existing  a  wonderful  and  wide  spread 
aflSnity,  but  little  known  or  even  noticed,  between 
oleaginous  substances  of  all  kinds,  in  both  a  sound  and 
dei'omposcd  state,  and  vegetable  health,  progress  and 
preservation,  which  I  had  derived  from  the  use  of 
them  on  the  bodies  of  trees;  in  a  rolled  state,  as  ma 
nures,  &.c.  I  went  to  work  on  the  21st,  and  with 
olive  oil  anointed  the  bud  ends  or  crowns  of  about  for- 
ty, as  a  trial.  Some  of  them  I  slightly  punctured  in 
the  centre  of  the  crown,  with  a  blunt  pointed  piece  of 
stick,  previous  to  applying  the  oil,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  larger  dose.  This,  I  think,  brought  them  on 
a  little  faster;  but  as  it  inflicts  a  wound,  however 
slight,  there  is  danger  of  the  rain  getting  in  and  spoil- 
ing the  fruit. 

The  results  were,  that  though  I  had  made  the  ope- 
ration on  a  part  of  the  tree  which  enjoys  no  son  after 
three  o'clock,  there  was,  on  the  second  day,  a  visible 
difference  of  size  in  favor  of  those  that  had  been  a- 
nointed;  for  I  had  left  on  each  small  branch  two  or 
three  figs  untouched,  the  hotter  to  mark  the  progress 

*  1  have  since  ascertained  that  she  used  bog's  laid. 
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of  the  others.  And  on  the  seventh  day  I  had  a  plate 
of  fine  ripe  figs  at  my  breakfast;  while,  on  the  whole 
tree,  a  very  large  one,  there  is  not  one  of  what  we 
call  rare-rijies;  nor  any  others  attempting  to  start  for 
maturity. 

Besides  having  our  figs  several  weeks  in  anticipa- 
tion, this  affords  another  advantage.  When  this  fruit 
has  approached  to  the  stage  of  a  general  ripening,  we 
frequently  have  showery  weather  that  destroys  by 
rotting,  or  spoils  by  rendering  insipid  a  large  purtion 
of  them. 

I  shall  continue  the  experiment  on  oranges,  pome- 
granates, peaches,  &c.  for  I  believe  the  influence  will 
be  found,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  general.  1  have 
no  doubt  of  all  fluid  or  soft  grease  having  the  same  ef- 
fect; but  it  would  not  do  to  use  those  that  are  offensive 
to  the  taste  or  smell.  With  respect,  your  obedient 
servant.  Geo.  G.  F.  Clarke. 

St.  Augxisline,  iStk  June,  18d0. 

(From  the  New-England  Farmer.) 
MANAGEMENT  OF  FKUIT  TREES. 

Mr.  Fessenden — Seeing  in  a  late  number  of  your 
valuable  paper,  an  extract  trora  the  "Genesee  Far- 
mer," on  the  efficacy  of  the  application  of  soap  in  pre- 
venting the  ravages  of  caterpillars  and  other  insects 
on  fruit  trees,  I  am  induced  to  mention  the  method 
which  for  four  years  past,  I  have  pursued,  with  re- 
gard to  my  peach,  and  other  fruit  trees  on  my  farm. 

The  peach  trees,  I  have  annually  topped  down,  say 
two-thirds  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  and  have 
found  that  this  operation,  invariably,  had  given  in- 
creased strength  to  the  stock,  vigor  to  the  lateral  and 
bearing  branches,  and  protects  the  trees,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  violence  of  the  wind.  At  every 
lime  of  trimming,  I  have  given  them  a  vrash  of  soap 
diluted  to  the  consistency  of  common  paint  (and  this 
has  been  repeated  twice  during  the  summer  months) 
throughout  the  trunk  and  branches,  the  branches  from 
the  manner  of  pruning,  being  within  reach  of  a  short 
brush. 

There  has  been  in  my  neighborhood,  this  season, 
great  complaints  of  a  blight  on  the  peach  trees,  with 
a  shedding  of  the  fruit.  On  all  of  mine,  (thus  treat- 
ed) no  blight  has  appeared,  and  on  those  of  them 
which  blussomed,  there  is  now  a  fair  quantity  of  fruit. 
1  can  account  for  this  difference  in  no  other  way,  than 
by  the  manner  of  pruning  and  frequent  application 
of  the  soap  wash. 

Ihe  tender  shoots  of  some  of  my  old,  headed  down 
peach  trees;  were  soon  after  their  appearance  attacked 
by  green  lice,  and  pismires;  I  made  the  same  applica- 
tion, which  effectually  removed  them. 

The  same  has  been  done  to  my  apple  orchard, 
(with  the  exception  of  topping,)  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced, that  nothing  can  be  applied,  which  gives  the 
bark  so  healthy  an  appearance,  and  so  smooth  a  sur- 
face as  the  above  treatment;  the  attack  of  the  small- 
est insects  in  summer  is  prevented  by  the  alkali  con- 
tained in  the  soap,  and  the  smoothness  of  the  bark 
prevents  the  deposit  of  their  eggs. 

I  have  likewise  applied  a  strong  decoction  of  tobac- 
co leaves  which  may  be  as  effectual  against  vermin, 
but  not  so  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  tree. 

Your  ob't  serv't,  Wm.  P.  Endicott. 

Danvers,  Aug.  S,  1831. 


Oh  the  Utility  and  Beauty  of  Flowers. 
On  a  due  investigation  of  the  formation  and  utility 
of  Flowers,  we  are  presented  with  many  curious 
"phenomena"  of  nature's  sublimest  productions,  for 
we  easily  find  that  her  "primitive  ordination"  of 
plants  remains  perpetual  in  all  its  different  parts;  with 
an  exception  of  monstrosities,  as  double  flowers,  vari- 
egation, &-C.  These  m.ay  be  considered  as  mere  sports 
of  nature  which  continue  a  certain  period,  and  these 
resolve  themselves  in  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of 
time  into  their  primitive  qualities,  in  a  manner  truly 
admirable  even  to  the  most  common  observer.     We 


see  the  continuation  of  flowers  of  the  same  species  for 
centuries  decomposing  and  composing  themselves;  and 
rising  in  its  original  and  primitive  form,  in  perfect 
symmetry  and  structure,  without  the  least  variation 
of  hue,  evidently  showing  the  regularity  of  the  works 
of  the  giver  of  all  natural  productions— and  exhibiting 
the  dependency  of  the  animal  on  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  latter  being  a  medium  conductor  fur  the 
service  and  support  of  the  former.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances flowers  are  worthy  particular  considera- 
tion to  all  those  who  have  a  regard  for  their  own  wel- 
fare, as  the  existence  of  all  animation  rests  thereon — 
This  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  scale  of 
things,  and  accounts  in  some  degree  for  the  general 
respect  shown  to  flowers  by  mankind;  but  it  is  great- 
ly to  be  regretted  that  monstrosities  are  considered  by 
the  generality  of  the  people  as  the  superior,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  monstrosities,  the  true  organs  are  muti- 
lated or  transformed,  and  may  be  considered  unfruit- 
ful; consequently  they  are  void  of  that  beauty  which 
reigns  through  most  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  for  a 
convincing  proof  of  this,  if  the  native  flowers  of  this 
immediate  vicinity  were  to  be  duly  examined,  they 
will  be  found  to  contain  many  interesting  properties 
in  their  primitive  state,  which  would  in  many  instances 
become  monstrosities  by  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

When  a  due  consideration  is  given  on  the  above 
subject  it  will  be  found  that  "the  utility"  of  flowers 
is  universally  and  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  princi- 
pal agents  of  existence  to  all  living  bodies— and  that 
in  tracing  their  beauties,  no  unpleasant  or  ungraceful 
subjects  are  to  be  studied.  But  they  are  all  sublime 
and  beautiful,  springing  from  under  our  feet  in  native 
purity  and  loveliness.  E.  S. 


RUKAZi  ECOIffOIVCV. 


A  curious  fact  is  mentioned  in  a  work  by  Dr.  Hill, 
published  in  1773,  London,  entitled,  "A  Decade  of 
curious  Plants,  some  of  them  not  described  before," 
which,  if  true,  may  possibly  diminish  the  attachment 
of  some  persons  to  the  plant  called  Mignonette.  In 
describing  the  allucita  palida,  he  observes,  that  this 
insect  once  came  strangely  before  him. — "A  studious 
gentleaian,  very  subject  to  the  headache,  which  he 
and  his  physicians  both  attributed  to  great  attention, 
sneezing  one  day  with  violence  as  he  was  writing, 
saw  some  atoms  a  moment  afterwards  upon  the  writ- 
ing paper,  and  they  plainly  moved.  He  doubled  up 
the  paper  and  brought  it  to  me;  when  we  laid  a  par- 
cel of  these  moving  particles  before  the  lucernal  mi- 
croscope, they  appeared  in  continual  motion,  vibrating 
their  antlers,  shaking  their  wings,  and  turning  up 
their  tails  to  their  heads  in  the  manner  of  ear-wigs, 
but  with  incredible  swiftness.  It  was  palpable  they 
had  been  discharged  from  his  nose;  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  from  whence  they  were  thrown,  and  to  under- 
stand how  they  might  have  caused  intolerable  pain, 
whilst  they  were  thus  rousing  and  moving  their  irri- 
tating hairs  and  feathers,  upon  a  part  where  the  very 
substance  of  the  brain  is  almost  naked.  1  had  seen 
the  same  species  inhabiting  the  flowers  ot  the  plant 
Mignonette;  and,  on  inquiry,  found  that  he  had  that 
plant  in  his  chamber." 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  a 
paper  was  read,  entitled  "An  account  of  the  different 
modes  of  keeping  fruit,  which  have  been  tried  at  the 
Society's  garden  for  the  season  1831."  The  state- 
ment was  drawn  up  at  the  garden,  and  enumerated 
eight  different  modes;  the  three  best,  and  most  practi- 
cable of  which  were,  the  covering  of  the  fruit  in  pure 
and  perfectly  dry  sand,  dry  fern,  or  in  a  deal  box  bu- 
ried in  the  earth.  By  any  of  Ihese  modes  it  was  pre- 
served; free  from  shrivelling  and  any  disagreeable 
flavour — ill  all  it  must  be  deposited  in  a  cold  situation. 
By  the  other  five  modes,  although  the  fruit  was  pre- 
served in  a  pretty  sound  state,  a  musty  flavour  was 
found  to  be  communicated;  this  was  especially  the 
case  wheie  oat-chaff  was  the  medium. 


THE  HORSE. 

[We  propose  devoting  a  few  columns  of  our  de- 
partment of  Rural  Economy,  to  that  most  interesting 
of  all  domestic  animals,  the  horse — the  farmer's 
horse.  That  excellent  association  in  England,  the 
society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  have 
published  a  series  of  papers  in  their  library  on  this 
subject,  from  which  we  shall  copy  such  parts  as  may 
seem  useful.  We  need  scarcely  apologise  for  con- 
fining our  attention  to  the  farm  horse,  or  such  ani- 
mals as  are  useful  in  practical  agriculture.  True,  we 
have  readers  to  whom  the  racer  is  a  subject  of  deep 
interest;  but  we  have  many  more  to  whom  it  is  not. 
Ill  the  language,  therefore,  of  the  author  of  the  pa- 
pers to  which  allusion  is  made  above,  "remembering 
the  title  of  our  work,  we  will  begin  with  those  which 
are  occasionally  or  chiefly  employed  for  agricultural 
purposes."] 

(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
THE  ROAD  HORSE. 

The  road  horse!  more  difficult  to  meet  with  in 
perfection  than  even  the  hunter  or  the  courser.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this.  The  price  of  the  hack- 
ney, or  the  horse  of  all-work,  is  so  low,  that  he  who 
has  a  good  one  will  not  part  with  him;  and  it  is  by 
mere  accident  that  he  can  be  obtained.  There  are 
also  several  faults  that  can  be  overlooked  in  the  hun- 
ter, hut  which  the  road-horse  must  not  have.  The 
hunter  may  start,  may  be  awkward  in  his  walk,  or 
even  his  trot;  he  may  .have  thrushes  or  corns;  but  if 
he  can  go  a  good  slapping  pace,  and  has  wind  and 
bottom,  we  can  put  up  with  him,  or  prize  him:  but 
the  hackney,  if  he  be  worth  having,  must  have  good 
fore  legs,  and  good  hinder  ones  too;  he  must  be  sound 
on  his  feet,  even-tempered;  no  starter;  qui^t  in 
whatever  situation  he  may  be  placed;  not  heavy  in 
hand,  and  never  disposed  to  say  his  prayers. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  any  other,  in  which 
the  possessor,  and,  in  his  own  estimation  at  least,  the 
tolerable  judge  of  the  horse,  is  in  error,  it  is  the  ac- 
tion of  the  road-horse:  "let  him  lift  his  legs  well," 
It  is  said,  "and  he  will  never  come  down." 

In  proportion,  however,  as  he  lifts  his  legs  well, 
will  be  the  force  with  which  he  puts  them  down 
again;  the  jar  and  concussion  to  the  rider;  and  the 
battering  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  feet.  A  horse 
with  too  great  "knee  action"  will  not  always  be  spee- 
dy; he  will  rarely  be  pleasant  to  ride,  and  he  will 
not,  in  the  long  run,  be  safer  than  others.  The  care- 
less daisy  cutter,  however  pleasant  on  the  turf,  should 
indeed  be  avoided,  unless  the  neck  of  the  rider  be 
previously  insured,  yet  it  is  a  rule,  not  often  under- 
stood, and  sometimes  disputed,  but  which  experience 
will  fully  confirm, — that  the  safety  of  the  horse  de- 
pends a  great  deal  more  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
puts  his  feet  down,  than  on  that  in  which  he  lifts 
them  up:— more  on  the  foot  being  placed  at  once  flat 
on  the  ground,  or  perhaps  the  heel  coming  first  in 
contact  with  it,  than  on  the  highest  and  most  splen- 
did action. 

When  the  toe  first  touches  the  ground,  it  may  be 
easily  supposed  that  the  horse  will  occasionally  top- 
ple over.  An  unexpected  obstacle  will  throw  the 
centre  of  gravity  forward,  and  down  he  will  come. 
If  the  toe  dig  into  the  ground  before  the  foot  is  firmly 
placed,  a  little  thing  will  cause  a  trip  and  a  fall. 

Let  the  farmer  who  has  a  stumbler  look  at  the 
shoes  of  his  horse.  In  what  part  is  the  wear  and 
tear? — The  toe  of  the  shoe  will  become  round,  or 
even  be  altogether  gone,  before  the  heel  is  scarcely 
touched. 

For  pleasant  riding,  and  for  safety  also,  a  hackney 
should  not  carry  his  legs  too  high.  His  going  a  little 
(00  near  to  the  ground  is  not  always  to  be  considered 
as  an  insuperable  objection.  The  tjuestioQ  is,  does  he 
dig  his  toe  iulo  the  ground? 
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JNiuuiit  lum,  and  ]uil  liiin  lo  ilie  lest.  Take  up 
his  leet  and  exainiiie  them.  If  the  shoe,  after  hav- 
ing been  on  a  weel<,  or  a  furlnighi,  is  not  unnecessa- 
rily worn  at  llie  toe,  and  you  leel  him  put  liis  foot 
flat  on  the  giound,  do  not  scruple  lo  buy  hini,  nay, 
esteem  him  a  ••choice-gilted  hackney,"  altliough  lie 
may  not  have  the  lofty  action  which  some  have  erro- 
neously thought  so  necessary. 

Every  horse,  however,  is  liable  to  lall,  and  there- 
fore comes  the  golden  rule  of  riJing,  '•never  trust  tu 
your  horse," — always  feel  his  uiouth  lightly.  He 
does  wrong  who  c<jnsla[itly  pulls  might  and  main;  he 
will  soon  spoil  his  horse's  mouth,  and  render  the 
arm-aching  work  always  necessary.  He  does  worse 
who  caielessly  throws  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  the 
horse,  ^llivays  j'ecl  the  mvuili  lightly;  you  will  thus 
be  able  tu  give  the  animal  a.s5istance  immediately,  be 
lore  he  is  too  much  oti'  his  centre,  and  when  a  little 
check  will  save  him.  By  lliis  constant  gentle  feeling 
you  will  likewise  induce  him  to  carry  his  head  well, 
than  which  few  things  are  more  conducive  to  the 
beautiful,  safe,  and  easy  going  of  the  horse. 

The  road-horse  may,  and  should,  like  the  hunter, 
possess  difl'erent  degrees  of  blood,  according  lo  the 
nature  of  tlie  country,  and  the  work  required  of  him. 
When  approaching  lo  thoroughbred,  he  may  be  a 
splendid  animal,  but  he  will  be  scarcely  fitted  for  his 
duty.  His  legs  will  be  too  slender;  his  feet  too  small; 
his  stride  too  long;  and  he  will  rarely  be  able  to  trot. 
Three  parts,  or  half,  and  fur  the  horse  of  all-work, 
eveu  less  than  that,  will  make  a  good  and  useful  ani- 
mal. 

The  hackney  should  be  a  hunter  in  miniature,  with 
these  exceptions.  His  height  should  rarely  e.vceed 
fifteen  hands  and  an  inch.  He  will  be  sufficiently 
strong  and  more  pleasant  for  general  work  below  that 
standard.  He  should  be  of  a  more  compact  form  than 
the  hunter: — moie  bulk  according  to  his  height,  for  he 
has  pot  merely  to  stand  an  occasional  although  se- 
vere burst,  but  a  great  deal  of  every-day  work. 

It  is  of  essential  consecpience  that  the  bones  be- 
neath the  knee  should  be  deep  and  fiat,  and  the  ten- 
don nut  tied  in. 

The  pastern  should  be  short,  and  although  oblique 
or  slanting,  jet  far  less  so  than  that  of  the  race-horse, 
and  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  hunter.  There 
should  be  ublnpiity  enough  to  give  pleasant  action, 
but  not  enough  to  render  the  horse  incapable  of  the 
wear  and  tear  of  constant,  and  sometimes  hard  work. 
The  foot  is  a  matter  oi  the  greatest  consequence  in 
a  hackney,  it  should  be  of  a  size  corresponding  with 
the  bulk  of  the  animal,  neither  too  hollow,  nor  too 
flat;  open  at  the  heels;  and  free  from  corns  and 
thrushes. 

Tlie  lore  legs  should  be  perfectly  straight.  There 
needs  not  a  moment's  consideration  to  be  assured  that 
a  horse  with  his  kees  bent  will,  from  a  slight  cause, 
and  especially  if  he  be  overweighted,  come  down. 

The  back  should  be  straight  and  short,  \et  suffi- 
ciently long  to  leave  comfortable  room  for  the  saddle 
between  the  shoulders  and  the  hick  without  pre.ssing 
on  either.  Some  persons  prefer  a  hollow-hacked 
horse.  It  is  generally  an  easy  one  to  go.  It  will 
canter  well  with  a  lady;  but  it  will  not  carry  a  heavy 
weight,  or  stand  niuch  hard  work. 

The  road-hnrsp  shuuld  be  high  in  the  forehand; 
round  in  the  barrel;  and  deep  in  the  chest;  the  saddle 
will  not  then  press  lou  hirward,  but  the  girths  will 
remain,  Wi//iO!(<  crupper,  firmly  fixed  in  their  proper 
place. 

A  hackney  is  far  more  valuable  for  the  pleasant- 
ness of  his  paces,  and  his  safety,  good  temper,  and 
endurance,  than  lor  his  speed.  We  rarely  want  to 
go  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  in  an  hour;  and,  on 
a  ji.uriiey,  not  more  than  six  or  seven.  The  fast 
horses,  and  especially  the  fast  trotters,  are  not  olun 
easy  in  their  paces,  and  although  ihey  may  perform 
very  extraordinary  feats,  are  disabled  and  worthless 
when  the  slower  horse  is  in  his  prime. 

Most  of  our  readers  probably  are  horsemen.    Their 


memories  will  supply  them  with  many  an  instance  of 
intelligence  and  fidelity  in  the  horse,  and  particularly 
in  the  hackney — the  everyday  companion  of  man. 
A  friend  of  ours  rode  thirty  miles  from  home  on  a 
young  horse  which  he  had  bred,  and  which  had  never 
before  been  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  road  was 
difficult  to  find,  but  by  dint  of  inquiry  he  at  length 
reached  the  place  he  sought.  Two  years  passed 
over,  and  he  had  again  occasion  to  take  the  same 
journey.  No  one  rode  this  horse  but  himself,  and  he 
was  perfectly  assured  that  the  animal  had  not  since 
been  m  that  direction.  Three  or  four  miles  before  he 
reached  liis  journey's  end  he  was  benighted.  He 
had  to  traverse  moor  and  common,  and  he  could 
scarcely  see  his  horse's  head.  The  rain  began  to 
pelt.  "Well,"  thought  he,  "here  I  am,  far  from  any 
liouse,  and  know  not,  nor  can  I  see  an  inch  of  my 
road.  I  have  heard  much  ot  the  memory  of  the 
horse, — it  is  my  only  hope  now, — so  my  fine  fellow," 
throwing  the  reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  "go  on."  In 
half  an  hour  he  was  safe  at  his  friend's  gate. 

The  following  anecdote,  given  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  Kruger  of  Halle,  proves  both  the  sagacity 
and  fidelity  of  the  horse.  A  friend  of  his,  riding 
home  through  a  wood  in  a  dark  night,  struck  his 
head  against  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  fell  from  his 
hoise  stunned.  The  sleed  immediately  returned  to 
the  house  which  they  had  lately  left,  and  which  was 
now  closed,  and  the  family  in  bed,  and  pawed  at  the 
door  until  some  one  rose  and  opened  it.  He  turned 
about,  and  the  man  wondering  at  the  aflfair,  followed 
hiiii;  the  faithful  and  intelligent  animal  led  him  to 
the  place  where  his  master  lay  senseless  on  the 
ground. 

Cunningham,  in  his  valuable  account  of  New 
South  Wales,  vol.  i.  p.  29S,  says,  "a  friend  of  mine 
in  the  habit  of  riding  a  good  deal,  found  that  whene- 
ver he  approached  a  gully,  his  sagacious  horse  inva- 
riably opposed  his  wishes  to  cross  at  the  particular 
spot  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  always  endeavouring 
to  lead  oft'  to  another  part  of  the  gully,  where  no 
passage  was  known  to  exist  by  his  rider.  Resolving 
to  see  whither  the  cunning  rogue  would  go,  he  gave 
him  the  rein,  and  goon  found  himself  carried  over  the 
gully  by  a  route  he  had  never  before  followed.  Still, 
however,  thinking  that  the  former  way  was  the 
nearest,  he  was  curious  enough  to  have  both  mea- 
sured, when  he  found  the  horse's  judgment  correct; 
that  way  being  the  nearest  by  several  hundred  yards." 
Of  the  paces  of  the  hackney,  and  of  horses  gene- 
rally, and  the  principle  of  the  walk,  the  trot,  the 
canter,  and  the  gallop,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
speak,  when  the  structure  of  the  horse,  varying  in 
difl'erent  breeds,  has  been  explained. 

The  points  of  shape  most  essential  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  choice  of  a  hackney,  are — the  shoulders  and 
the  fore  legs  and  feet:  because  a  horse  whose  shoulders 
are  properly  formed  and  placed  is  not  liable  to  fall 
down;  and  because  his  soundness  depends  chiefly  upon 
his  legs  and  feet.  The  shoulders  should  not  be  too 
upright,  but  should  slope  backwards  from  the  shoulder 
point  to  the  withers.  It  is  desiiable,  if  the  horse  is 
intended  to  carry  a  man  of  much  weight,  that  the 
shoulders  should  be  rather  thick  than  thin;  but  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  not  be  too  large  at  the 
points.  A  horse  whose  shoulders  are  good,  stands, 
when  in  a  natural  position,  with  his  fore  legs  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  gound;  it  is  therefore  very 
desirable  that  the  purchaser  should  see  him  in  the 
stable,  and  before  he  has  been  moved,  for  he  will  then 
find  him  in  his  natural  position,  in  which  it  may  be 
(JifKcull  to  place  him  after  he  has  been  once  disturbed. 
.\nother  mode  of  ascerlaining  whether  the  shoulders 
arc  properly  placed  is,  by  allowing  the  horse  to  walk 
past  you,  and  to  observe  whether  he  places  his  fore 
foot  more  forward  than  the  ehoulder  point  when  he 
puts  it  on  the  ground.  A  horse  whose  shoulders  are 
properly  formed  will  always  do  so;  one  whose  shoul- 
ders are  upright,  cannot.  The  fore  quarters  of  a  horse 
intended  tu  be  used  as  a  hackney  constitute  an  essen- 


tial point:  his  carcase  should  be  round,  and  his  ribs 
deep.-  A  horse's  fore  leg,  of  the  proper  form,  should 
be  flat,  and  as  large  under  the  knee  as  it  is  just  above 
the  fetlock.  The  pastern  should  be  so  joined  to  the 
leg  at  the  fetlock,  that  the  horse  should  neither  turn 
his  feet  out  or  in;  but  it  is  less  objectionable  that  a 
horse  should  turn  his  feet  a  Utile  outwards,  provided 
it  is  not  so  much  as  to  make  hun  hit  his  fetlocks,  than 
that  he  should  turn  them  inwards. 


(From  the  New  CngUiiid   Farmer.) 
REMEDY  FOR  RED  ANTS. 

Mr.  Fessekden — As  there  is  great  complaint  in 
the  papers  respecting  the  little  nauseous  red  ant  that 
infests  the  closets  and  dairy  rooms  of  farmers,  I  beg 
leave  to  ask  you  to  re-publish  from  the  New  England 
Farmer  of  Sept,  10,  1830,  page  G-l,  a  complete  reme- 
dy that  you  then  copied  from  Mrs.  Child's  invaluable 
"Frugal  Housewife."  I  have  tried  it  in  a  closet,  and 
in  a  large  cheese  room,  and  find  the  ants  will  leave 
every  thing  for  the  walnuts. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  any  who  have  had  expe- 
rience of  the  evil,  that  red  ants  are  like  the  plagues 
of  Egypt.  The  following  method  of  destroying  them 
seems  to  be  too  simple  to  be  verj'  efiective;  but  I  have 
known  it  succeed,  when  a  house  had  been  infested 
with  them  for  years. 

"These  insects  are  extravagantly  fond  of  shag- 
barks,  or  American  walnuts:  fill  a  large  dish  *  with 
these  nuts,  cracked,  and  they  will  quit  every  thing 
else,  to  cluster  upon  it.  When  the  dish  is  well  co- 
vered, remove  it  carefully,  and  brush  them  all  into 
the  fire;  at  the  same  lime  have  a  liiile  corrosive  suh- 
Kmate  in  a  cup,  to  sweep  in  such  as  happen  to  stray 
from  the  dish;  and  touch  all  the  cracks  and  crevices, 
from  which  you  have  seen  them  come,  with  a  feather, 
dipped  in  the  same  pwison.  In  one  week  if  this  be 
repeated  they  will  all  be  gone.  By  no  means  leave 
the  cup,  or  poisoned  feather  about  for  an  instant." 


PERRY, 

The  name  of  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  liqujr  made 
from  the  juice  of  pears,  by  means  of  fermentation, 
somewhat  m  the  same  manner  as  ci(:er  from  apples. 

The  best  pears  for  perry,  or  at  least  the  sorts  which 
have  been  hitherto  deemed  the  finest  for  making  this 
liquor,  are  so  excessively  tart  and  harsh,  Ihat  no  one 
can  think  of  ealing  them  as  fruil;  for  oven  hungry 
swine  will  not  eat  them;  nay,  hardly  so  much  as 
smell  to  them.  Of  these  the  Bosbnry  pear,  the  Bare- 
land  pear,  and  the  horse  pear,  are  the  most  esteemed 
for  Perry  in  Worcestershire,  and  the  squash  pear,  as 
it  is  called  in  Gloucester-hire;  in  both  which  coun- 
ties, as  well  as  in  some  of  ihe  adjacent  pans,  they  are 
planted  in  the  hedge  rows  and  mosi  common  fields. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  in  the  making 
of  this  sort  of  liquor,  the  pears  are  ground  and  press- 
ed in  exactly  the  same  mauher,  as  those  of  apphs  in 
the  manufacturing  of  cider;  but  lliat  it  is  not  usual  for 
the  reduced  pulp  to  be  sufl'ered  to  remain  any  length 
of  time  without  being  pressed.  It  has  never,  he  says, 
beeti  the  practice  in  Herfordsliire,  or  the  counties  in 
the  vicinitv  of  il,  to  blend  the  juices  of  the  dilferent 
varieties  of  the  pear  in  or<ler  to  correct  the  defects  of 
one  kind,  by  the  opposite  properiiesof  the  other.  It 
is  however,  he  allows,  more  tasy  to  find  the  re(|uircd 
portion  of  sugar  and  of  astringency  I'.s  well  as  flavour, 
in  three  or  four  varieties  than  in  one;  hence,  ho  sup- 
poses, a  judicious  mixture  of  fruits  aflurds  a  prospect 
of  great  benefit. 

In  grinding,  he  remarks,  lhat  the  pulp  and  rind  of 
the  pear,  as  in  the  apple,  sh6ul<l  be  perfectly  reduced, 
and  that  though  no  benefit  is  said  to  have  be<n  deriv- 
ed from  the  reduced  pulp  remaining  some  houre  un- 
pressed,  he  has  no  doubt  but  lhat  where  all  other  cir- 
cumstances are  the  same,  lliat  portion  of  liquor  will 
for  the  most  part  be  found  the  best,  which  has  renisin- 
ed  the  longest  under  the  power  of  the  mill  stone. 
The  juice  of  the  pear  and   tho  apple,  he  says,  are 
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constituted  of  the  same  component  parts,  but  that  the 
proportions  are  different.  In  the  juice  of  the  pear  the 
tanning;  principle  is  predominant,  with  a  less  portion 
of  sugar,  mucilage,  and  tinginff  matter. 

The  method  of  managing  this  sort  of  liquor  during 
the  process  of  fermentation,  is  likewise,  he  observes, 
nearly  the  same  as  that  in  cider;  but  that  it  does  not 
afford  the  same  indications  by  wliieh  the  proper  period 
of  racking  it  off  may  be  known.  The  thick  scum  that 
collects  on  the  surface  of  cider,  he  remarks,  rarely 
appears  on  the  juice  of  the  pear,  and  during  the  time 
of  the  suspension  of  its  fermentation,  the  e.xcessive 
brightness  of  the  former  liquor  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
latter;  but  that  where  the  fruit  has  been  regularly 
ripe,  its  produce  will  generally  become  moderately 
clear  and  quiet  in  a  few  days  after  it  is  made,  and  it 
should  then  be  drawn  off  from  iis  grosser  lees.  An 
e.Kcess  of  fermentation  is  prevented  by  the  means  used 
in  the  making  of  eider;  and  the  liquor  is  rendered 
bright  by  isinglass.  The  power  this  substance  pos- 
sesses of  fining  liquors  appears,  he  says,  to  bo  purely 
mechanical;  it  is  composed  of  innumerable  fibres, 
which  being  dispersed  over  the  liquor,  attach  them- 
selves to,  and  carry  down,  its  impuiities.  For  this 
purpose  it  should  be  reduced  to  small  fragments  by 
being  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  afterwards  steeped 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  a  quantity  of  liquor  sulfi- 
cient  to  produce  its  greatest  degree  of  e.Kpansion.  In 
this  state  it  must  be  mi.\ed  with  a  few  gallons  of  the 
liquor,  and  stirred  till  it  is  diffused  and  suspended  in 
it;  and  it  is  then  to  be  piiured  into  the  cask,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  wliole  by  continued  agitation  for 
the  space  of  two  hours.  This  process  must  be  re- 
peated till  the  required  degree  of  brightness  is  obtain- 
ed, the  liquor  being  each  time  drawn  off,  on  the  se- 
cond or  third  day,  from  its  precipitated  lees.  Not 
more  than  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  ounces  of  isin- 
glass, are,  he  believes,  generally  put  into  a  cask  of  a 
hundred  and  ten  gallons,  at  once;  but  were  its  mode 
of  action  purely  mechanical,  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  a  larger  quantity;  but  it  has  also  he  says,  a 
chemical  action  on  the  liquor.  It  combines  with  and 
carries  down  the  tanning  principle,  and  hence,  durino- 
the  process  of  fining,  the  liquor  is  deprived  of  a  laroe 
portion  of  its  astriugency. 

This  substance  is  most  readily  diffused  in  liquors 
by  boiling,  but  by  this  it  is  dissolved,  and  converted 
into  glue;  and  its  organization,  on  which  alone  its 
powers  of  fining  depend,  is  totally  destroyed.  The 
application  of  it  is  sometimes  also  necessary  in  the 
manufacture  of  cider;  though  colour  is  seldom  wanting 
in  that  liquor. 

Where  perry  or  cider  can  be  made  sufficiently  bright 
without  it,  he  would  not  by  any  means  recommend  its 
use.  The  liquor  is  rendered  extremely  agreeable  to 
the  eye  by  it;  but  has  always  appeared  to  him  to  be- 
come more  thin  and  acid  by  its  action. 

In  respect  to  the  "after  management  of  perry  it  is 
the  same  as  that  of  cider;  but  it  dues  not  boar  situa- 
tions where  it  is  e.xposed  to  much  change  of  tempera- 
ture, so  well,  and  its  future  merit  cannot  so  well  be 
judged  of  by  its  present  state.  In  the  bottle  it  almost 
always  retains  its  good  qualities,  and  in  that  situati(iu 
he  would  always  recommend  it  to  be  put,  if  it  remains 
sound  and  perfect  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  suc- 
ceeding summer." 

On  the  whole  the  pear  furnishes  a  less  popular  li- 
quor than  the  apple,  but  the  tree  is  ca))able  of  beino- 
grown  on  a  greater  variety  of  soil,  and  is  more  prtr. 
duclive,  furnishing  in  the  proportion  of  600  gallons  of 
liquor  to  the  acre,  where  the  trees  are  full  grown. 
[Complete  Farmei: 
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Recovery  from  the  Effects  of  Carbonic  Acid 
Gas,  or  Da.mps  in  Wells. 

The  Ravenna  papers  contain  an  account  of  the  re- 
storation of  two  persons,  who  had  been  suffocated 
with  this  deadly  vapour,  by  the  effusion  of  cold  water. 
The  circumstances  of  this  occurrence  are,  in  substance 
as  follows:— A  son  of  a  Mr.  Vial,  of  Copley,  Medina 
county,  in  descending  into  a  well,  which  "his  father 
was  e.vcavating,  was  observed  to  fall  lifeless;  his  fa- 
ther attempted  to  rescue  him,  but  met  with  a  similar 
fate;  another  man  who  was  present,  started  in  pursuit 
of  assistance,  but  during  his  absence,  a  lady  on  a  visit 
to  the  family  seized  a  pail  of  water  and  dashed  it  upon 
the  head  of  Mr.  Vial.  He  immediately  revived,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  place  himself  and  son  in  the  tub,  and 
they  were  drawn  out  together,  by  the  e.xertions  of  the 
females.  The  son  was  also  restored  by  a  similar  ap- 
plication of  cold  water;  but  was  very  ill  for  several 
hours.— The  experiment  was  afterwards  tried  upon  a 
chicken  with  similar  success.  The  knowledge  of  this 
remedy  is  not  altogether  new  to  medical  science, 
thoug!i  it  has  unfortunately  been  perhaps,  but  little 
used  in  practice.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  bene- 
ficial eftects  of  this  application,  occurs  at  the  Grotto 
del  Cane,  in  Italy- a  cavern,  which  at  all  times  con- 
tains a  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  rising  a  few  in- 
ches above  its  floor.  It  has  loiig  been  a  custom  a- 
mong  the  guides  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  visiters  to 
take  along  a  dog,  and  deprive  him  of  animation  by 
confining  his  head  in  the  g:as.  After  all  signs  of  lite 
have  disappeared,  the  dog  is  plunged  into  a^'neighbor- 
ing  lake  and  quickly  recovers.  [Ohio  paper. 


(From  the  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Repository.) 
WOOL. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  that  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  article  has  found  a  market 
in  our  Village.  Last  year,  53,  300  pounds  were  pur- 
chased, amounting  to  §18,655.  This  year,  our  mer- 
chants hava  bought  ld5,  960  lbs.  for  which,  the  sum 
ot  §91,739  30,  in  cos/t,  has  been  paid  to  the  enter- 
prising farmers  of  this  and  the  adjoinino-  counties 
It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  unwise  and  impolite 
speculation  entered  into  last  fall,  in  slamrhierincr 
many  thousands  of  common  sheep  for  thefr  pelts", 
withdrew  from  this  market,  not  less  than  100,000 
pounds  of  wool,  which  would  have  readily  brouo-ht 
fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  given  an  additional  suin  of 
jjo0,000  to  the  wealth  of  this  county. 


i^' 


Gum  Camphor  is  recommended  in  the  Boston  Pat- 
riot as  a  remedy  for  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  red  ants.  The  Georgetown  (D.  C.)  Ga- 
lette  says,  that  in  one  part  oi  that  town  "the  large 
black  ants  have  become  so  numerous  in  doors  and  out, 
that  the  houses  are  untenantable." 
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Baltimore,  Fridav,  August  19,  18Jl. 


I.MPROVEMENT  OF  CoRN.— The  Editor  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer  has  heretofore  stated  that  he  has  been 
pursuing  a  system  of  improvement  in  corn  for  a  few 
years  which  bid  fair  to  be  of  importance  to  the  anri- 
cultiiral  community.  He  has  now  the  satisfaction"  to 
state  that  he  has  just  gathered  some  early  corn,  the 
result  of  this  season's  experiment,  which  he  thinks 
cannot  fail  of  being  highly  estimated.  It  is  a  cross 
between  the  early  yellow  Canada  and  the  large  white 
Tuskarnra  corn,  and  partakes  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racters of  both,  h  has  the  eight  rows,  and  large  and 
full  grains  of  the  Tuskarora,  and  the  small  cob,  firm- 
ness and  weight  of  the  Canada;  while  its  color  is  a 
beautiful  bright  cream;  a  medium  tint  between  the 
deep  yellow  of  the  Canada  and  the  clear  white  of 
the  Tuskarora.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  as  early  as  the  Canada  corn,  as  the  present  speci- 
men has  ripened  even  before  the  general  crop  of  that 
kind.    That  others  may  be  enabled   to  make  these 


improvements  the  process  pursued  will  be  repeated: 

The  Editor  selects  two  kinds  of  corn,  the  good  quali- 
ties of  which  he  wishes  to  combine  in  one.  Say  it  is 
desired  to  produce  a  kind  of  corn  with  large  ear  and 
grain  of  the  Tuskarora,  and  the  firm  heavy  kernel  of 
the  Canada,  as  in  the  above.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
plant  a  patch  of  the  Canada  in  the  usual  way,  and 
every  alternate  hill  of  every  third  row  with  Tuska- 
rora^corn.  When  the  male  flowers  (the  tassels)  of 
the  Tuskarora  make  their  appearance,  carefully  pull 
them  out;  this  must  be  done  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
or  the  experiment  will  fail.  In  this  process,  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  show,  the  surrounding  Canada 
corn  will  supply  the  pollen  from  its  tassels,°and  con- 
sequently the  product  will  be  a  perfect  cross  between 
the  two  kinds.  The  size  of  the  ear  and  of  the  grain 
and  the  number  of  rows  will  be  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Tuskarora,  while  the  color  and  quality  of  the 
grain  will  partake  largely  of  those  of  the  Canada,— 
the  former  in  this  case  being  tlie  female  and  the  lat- 
ter the  male  parent.  JN'ext  year  the  Editor  intends 
to  commence  experiments  with  field  corn,  liaving  no 
doubt  of  his  ability  to  produce  equally  pleasino-  re- 
sults. Those  interested  arc  invited  to  view  tire  re- 
sult of  the  above  experiment  at  the  office  of  the  Far- 
mer. 


"Catechism  of  Health."— The  Editors  of  the 
Journal  ot  Health  have  recently  published  a  small 
volume  with  this  title  which  we  would  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  our  agricultural  friends  It  is  in- 
tended mainly  as  a  preceptor,  the  observance  of  the 
precepts  of  which  will  ensure,  in  the  absence  of  ca- 
sualties, a  healthful  life  and  a  vigorous  old  ao-e  It 
IS  ot  course  exclusively  devoted  to  the  preveiuion  of 
disease;  but  it  is  a  good  old  saying  that  "a  o-rain  of 
prevention  is  worth  an  ounce  of  cure  "  There  are 
some  things  in  the  book  that  would  not  suit  the  appe- 
tite of  tarmers,  but  there  is  enough  besides  that  will 
be  found  most  wholesome  fare.  The  rules  of  diet, 
for  instance,  if  strictly  followed  by  our  rural  house- 
wives, would  cause  many  a  sturdy  farmer  to  look  blue 
at  the  "boiled  egg  or  two"  and  small  slice  of  bacon 
served  up  for  his  breakfast.  The  truth  is,  that  rules 
ol  diet  can  no  mure  be  defined  than  rules  of  laste 
about  which  It  has  long  been  a  proverb  that  there  is  no 
disputing.  W  ere  we  to  attempt  a  regulation  of  the 
diet  ot  mankind,  and  even  were  we  invested  with 
power  to  make  our  precepts  imperative,  our  whole 
book  should  be  comprised  in  these  few  words—eat 
and  drink  freely  of  whatever  you  find  to  be  atrreeable 
to  your  palate  and  wholes.niie  to  your  stomach,  and 
reject  every  thing  of  a  contrary  tendency.  To  tirs 
we  are  aware  the  objection  will  be  raised,  that  the 
appetite  may  have  been  vitiated,  the  taste  depraved, 
and  the  stomach  habituated  to  unwhulesDme  viands! 
and  therefore  people  generally  are  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived, and  are  thus  improper  judges  of  what  is  fit 
and  proper  to  be  eaten.  To  all  which  it  mav  be  re- 
plied, that  if  the  palate  that  tastes,  and  the  stomach 
that  digests  be  not  proper  judges  of  the  flavor  and 
wholesomeness  of  the  food,  we  can  scarcely  expect 
judicious  decisions  from  persons  who  cannot  possibly 
possess  th.is  practical  testimony.  Still,  the  Calechisin 
of  Health  IS  a  good  book,  and  at  all  events  maybe 
followed  even  in  its  errors  with  safety,  for  tiiey  are 
all  on  the  safe  side.  It  is,  besides,  replete  with 
wholesome  precepts  on  subjects  generally  overlooked 
in  the  management  of  families,  and  attention  to  which 
would  undoubtedly  be  conducive  to  health — hence  v/e 
woulu  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 


"Re  Rr;sTiCA"  No.  V.  and  "Potomac"  came  to 
hand  too  late  for  the  presrmt  number,  but  will  appear 
in  our  next.  We  beg  our  friend  Re  Rustica  to  con- 
tinue his  extracts  from  the  ancient  Roman,  Columel- 
la— especially  in  the  absence  of  more  original  matter 
for  the  exercise  of  his  pen.  We  hope,  however,  he 
will  not  forget  the  subject  of  hillside  ditching  and 
horizontal  ploughing. 
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^  We  observe  that  the  Hillsborough,  N.  C.  Re- 
corder, and  some  other  papers,  have  republished  an 
excellent  article  on  Indian  Corn  which,  appeared  in 
the  American  Farmer,  originally  from  the  pen  of 
"Re  Rustica,"  and  given  credit  for  it  to  tht  Lynch- 
burg Virginian.  We  presume  this  to  have  originated 
in  the  accidental  omission  of  the  Virginian  lo  give 
the  proper  credit,  and  we  only  mention  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  more  caution  in  such  things;  for 
while  we  shall  always  endeavour  to  "give  unto 
Cffisar  that  which  is  Ca;sar's"  we  shall  be  equally  at- 
tentive to  that  which  is  our  own. 


The  Vegetabk  Phenomenon,  of  which  we  copied  an 
account  into  our  last  number  from  the  United  States 
Gazette,  is  of  common  occurrence  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances. A  much  respected  lady,  seeing  (he  ac- 
count, has  sent  to  llie  editor  of  the  American  Farmer, 
a  lemon  with  two  young  trees  growing  in  it,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  of  tlie  same  description,  as  that  ex- 
hibited in  Philadelphia.  The  plienomenon  is  thus 
explained:  The  fruit  will  remain  on  the  tree  general- 
ly two  years,  and  sometimes  longer;  but  tlie  seed  is 
mature  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  blossom,  and 
its  remaining  enveloped  in  the  moist  pulp  of  the  fruit, 
so  lung  after  its  matuiity,  causes  it  to  vegetate. 

Mr.  Smith:  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  August  10. 
The  judicious  arrangement  in  your  last  No.  with 
respect  lo  the  Premiums  offered  for  essays,  will  no 
doubt  be  very  satisfactory  to  your  writers  and  subscri- 
bers. The  more  liberal  lime  afforded  them  will  in- 
sure a  much  greater  number  of  candidates,  and  a  deli- 
berate opportunity  of  collecting  experiences,  or  cor- 
recting the  fancy  and  imagination  which  too  often 
usurp  the  place  of  facts  and  sound  reasoning.  You 
will  please  pardon  my  candor  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
admired  your  zeal  more  than  your  promptness  in  call- 
ing out  essayists  at  so  short  a  notice  in  the  first  place. 
Many  of  your  useful  communicants  will  require  a  li- 
beral allowance  of  time,  from  a  want  of  leisure,  and 
the  habit  of  very  moderate  motion  when  any  thing 
like  deep  thinking  or  literature  is  concerned — those 
who  have  hastily  written  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
revising  and  conecting,  belter  lo  meet  the  great  agri- 
cultural strife  on  the  1st  January,  1832.  We  farmers 
will  be  well  satisfied  to  receive  your  tempting  honors 
and  rewards,  on  the  1st  of  every  January,  or  once  a 
year  at  whatever  season  it  may  be  most  agreeable  to 
you.  Respectfully,  A  Friend. 


Prices  Current  in  JVeio  I'ork,  Jlugust  ],S. 
Beeswax,  yellow    1!>  a  20.  CoKon,  I^ew  Or)ean.«.I0 
a.l2i;    Upland,  ."4  a  .10;    .Alabama,  .8  a  12.     Collon 
Bnjjing,  Hemp,  yd.  15  a  20;  l-'laxl3a  14^;  F/ni,  Ame- 
rican,! aS. Fiaxieed.  7  bush,  clean  . a  . 

Flour,   N.    Vork,   bbl.S.OOa    6.12;    Canal,  5.25  a  5. SO; 

Bait.  Hwd.<it.  —  a  5.314;  Rh'd.  city  mills a 

country,  — .-a  5.00;  .Alcxand'a,  6.00  a  5.25;  Freder- 
icksburg 4. IS  a  4. 8T ;   Petersg.  4.S1a5.00;  Rye  Flour, 

a  3.62;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3.62  a  3. IS;   perhhd. 

n.OOan.25;  Groin,  Wlieat,  North,  1.09  a  1. 1  2;  Vir. 
1.05  a  1.01;  Rye,  North,  75  a  71;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  —  a 
75;  Barley. —  a—;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .31^  a  .-; 
Peas,  white, dry,  1  bu.  5.  Beans,  1  bu.  1.00  a  8.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.50  a  9.00;  prime  5.60  a  5.15; 
cargo  4.62i  a  6.00;  Lard  ,  SJ  a  .  1 1 ;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 
14.00  a  14.15;  prime  10.00  a  1  1.25. 

Prices  Current  in  Boston,  ,Aug%ist  10. 

^]iptes,  new,  bbl. a Beans,  white,  bushel 

.90  a  1. 00.  Beef,  mess,  bbl.  8.50  a  9  00;  cariro  No.  I, 
1.00  a  1.50;  No.  2,  6.25  a  6.50.  Butler,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .15  a  .18.  Cheese,  new  milk,  6.  a  8.;  skim- 
med milk,  3.  a4.  F/our,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  5.26  a 
5.50;  Genesee, 5. 37  a  5.62;  Rye,  best,  —  a — .  Grain, 
Corn,  bu.  .63  a  70;  Rye,. 15  a  .73;  Barley  .60  a  .67;  Oats 
36a40.  Ho»:s-/:,nvii,  lstsorlnew,lb.  10  00  a  10.25;  Porfc, 
clear,  bbl,  17  a  18;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  14.00;  Car^o, 
No.  1.  13.50  a  14.00;  IFool,  Merino, full  blood,  washc.l, 
.66  a   75;  do.  do  unwashed,. —  a  . — .   Merino  mixed 


ivilh  Saxony,  .15  a  .80;  Merino,  three  fourths,  washed, 
.60(1 .63,  do.  half  blood,  .50  n. 55;  do.  quarter,  45  a  60. 
Native,  washed  .45  a  .50;  Pulled,  Lambs',  1st  sort, 
.56  a  58;  do.  2d  sort,  .45  a  .41;  Pulled  Spinning,  1st 
sort,  50  a  53. 

ELKWOOD  ESTATE. 

To  be  sold,  that  well  known,  and  highly  valuable  es- 
tate in  the  county  of  Culpeper,  Virginia,  about  30 
miles  from  Fredericksburg,  late  the  property  of  Mr. 
Carter  Beverly,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  John  S.  Thorn- 
ton, but  now  in  the  occupancy  of  Mr.  John  Browning, 
who  is  going  to  England.  The  estate  is  so  well  known 
for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion, that  a  particular  description  is  unnecessary.  The 
mansion  house  is  in  excellent  repair,  and  is  happily 
placed  on  a  gentle  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the 
property.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east,  northeast,  north, 
and  northwest,  by  the  river  Rappahanock,  on  the  banks 
of  which  lie  near  700  acres  of  fertile  land,  the  most 
part  river  bottom,  at  present  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  and  covered  wilh  luxuriant  crops  of  clo- 
ver. The  surrounding  uplands  produce  excellent 
wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  body  of 
wood  lo  maintain  the  fences.  It  has  likewise  the  sin- 
gular advantage  of  a  small  stream  passing  through  it, 
which  never  fails;  so  thai  all  the  fields  are  well  wa- 
tered, and  there  is  a  capital  mill  site  on  which  former- 
ly stood  a  merchant  mill,  and  saw  mill.  The  farm 
building,  barn,  cornhouse,  overseer's  house,  negro 
quarters,  &c.  are  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
mansion  house,  and  afford  the  most  ample  accommoda- 
tion 

The  property  will  be  sold  by  public  auction  in  June 
next,  1832,  altogether  or  in  lots,  as  may  suit  the  pur- 
chasers, should  it  not  be  disposed  of  in  the  mean  time 
by  private  contract,  and  ample  lime  will  be  allowed 
for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  It  is  pre- 
sumed an  estate  so  well  calculated  for  the  residence  of 
a  gentleman,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
and  substantial  improvements,  cannot  be  found  in 
Virginia.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  1331  acres, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the 
absence  of  marsh  and  stagnant  waters.  Letters,  post 
paid,  may  be  addressed  to  the  proprietor,  at  the  post 
ofBcc,  Stevensburg,  Culpeper  county,  Virginia,  and  the 
premises  may  be  viewed  at  any  lime. 

Jugust  19. 

ORCHARD  GRASS  SKED  WANTED. 

WANTED  1MMEDI.\TELY  by  the  subscriber,  a  few 
hundred  bushels  of  Orchard  Grass  SEED  of  this  year's 
growth,  and  free  from  noxious  seeds,  for  which  cash 
will  be  paid  on  delivery.  Who  has  on  hand  his  usual 
supply  of  Agricultural  Implements,  such  as  superior 
Ploughs,  Wheat  Fans,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  his  patent 
cylindrical  Straw  Culler,  superior  Rag  Cutters  for 
paper  making,  Dutch  Cutting  Boxes,  Scythes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  Hoes,  Browns  vertical  Wool  Spinners, 
Wire  Safes,  and  Wove  Wire,  &c.  &c. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Landieth's 
Garden  Seeds,  for  sale,  and  will  furnish  fruit  and  or- 
namental TREES  from  their  nursery  to  order. 

And  likewise  keeps  a  general  assortment  of  Grass 
Seeds  for  sale,  of  such  as  can  be  depended  on. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

August  5.  No.  36,  West  Fratt  street. 


WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  UEED, 
Comnxission   Merchant,  JVo.   195  Baltimore    slrtet, 

Devotes  particular  attention  to  the  sale  ofWOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  wool,  (if  offered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman&Co.  Baltimore. 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

A  general  assortment  of  .Agricultural  Books  kept 
constantly  for  sale  at  this  office. 


BAIiTIMOSS   PRZCSS  CUaBSNT. 

Baltimore  Market  — There  is  very  little  change  in 
the  prices  of  produce — a  trilling  advance  in  flour  and 
grain  will  be  noticed,  caused  principally  by  the  very 
limited  supply.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street 
flour  yesterday  was  from  $5.60  to  5.56.  Our  extreme 
rates  for  wheat  can  only  be  obtained  for  very  choice 
parcels.  There  is  no  change  in  the  prices  of  wool 
since  our  last — and  very  hllle  business  doing,  the  far- 
mers generally  having  had  the  good  sense  to  lake  the 
fleece  to  market  as  soon  as  it  came  from  the  back  and 
thus  obtained  the  then  high  price. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality .  3. 00a5. 00;  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.50  a 
4.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  line  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,6.00  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  a'le.OO.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00. — Virginia, 4.00  a  5.00. — Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  515  hhds.Md.;  69  hhds. 
Ohio;  30  hhds.  Kentucky;  and  2  hhds.  Penn.— -total 
616  hhds. 

Floor — best  white  wheat  family,  S6  00  a  6.60 — 
super.  Howard-st.  fresh  §5. 62^;  city  mills,  fresh. 5.26 
5.50;  Susq. —  a  —  ;  Corn  .Meal,  bbl  3  50;  Grain,  Md. 
redwheat,  90iil.l24  ;white  do.  1.10  n  1.22, Susq  — a 

-Corn,  white,  63  o  65— yellow  65  n  61  Itvt,  63  a  65. 

Oats,  .28  n  30.  Beans,  15  a  SO-I'eas,  66  a  10— ClovSi- 
SEED  5.00  a  5.60-TiMOTHT  .  2.00  n  2.50— Orcharh  Grass 
1.25  a  1.15— Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.15— Herd's.  50o 

15 Lucerne  30  n31^  lb. Baklky. Fi.axseed 

a Cotton,  \'a.  9   a  9i Louisiana  II   o  IS 

— Alab.gi  (I.  II Tenn..9n.  10 N.Car..9  n  .3i 

Upland  8o9i-WHi8KEv,hhdf.  Islp.  32^  nSS— ;in  bbis 

34(1  35 Wool,  H'ashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  58 

a  61;  American  Full  Blood,  52  a  68;  three  quarters  do. 
45  a  52;  half  do.  40  a  46;  quarter  and  common  do.  35 
(I  40.  Untoashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  36  a  40; 
American  Full  Blood,  34  a  36;  three  quarters  do.  32  a 

34;  half  do.  30  a  32;  quarter  and  common,  21  a  30 

Hemp  Russia  ton,  $25  5  c  — ;  Country,  dew- rot  ted.  5^ 
o  7c.  lb.  water-rotted.  7  a9c. — Feathers,  35  a  36;  Plas- 
ter Paris  per  ton,  4.00  ii4.124,  ground.  l.Sli  a —  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a :  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  n  SO. 00;  bar  Sns.  perton, 
72.50  a80. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  lh«  hoof,  5.00  n  5.25— 
Oak  wood,  S.OO  o  3.25— Hickory,  4.26  a  4.50— Pine 
2.00  o  2.25. 
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MANURKS. 


Mr.  Smith: 


Wcslmordaiid  Couuly,  Va. 

.'iujiuf  n,  1831. 


I  am  engaged  in  making  extensive  experiments 
with  marsli  mud,  Ijidian  banks,  or  partially  decom- 
posed oyster  shells,  which  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  margins  of  many  of  our  creeks,  and 
kelp  or  sea-weed,  which  is  thrown  in  great  quantities 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Potomac,  by  almost  every 
tide.  These  abundant  and  convenient  resources  ibr 
fertilizing  our  lands,  have  hitherto  been  almost  totally 
neglected  by  the  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country; 
and  in  making  my  experiments  1  am  entirely  unaided 
by  the  results  of  the  experience  of  others.  In  ap- 
plying the  marsh  mud,  the  plan  recommended  by 
Judge  Johnson  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  1  Itli  vol.  of 
the  American  Farmer,  has  been  pursued,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  will  be  successful.  The  partially  decom- 
posed oyster  shells  have  been  applied  in  the  manner 
in  which  marl  is  used  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Stales.  In  the  application  of  the  kelp  I  have  expe- 
rienced more  difliculty,  having  been  unable  to  find 
any  practical  treatise  upon  that  subject.  To  my  sur- 
prise, although  this  manure  has  been  used  with  great 
effect  as  I  have  been  informed,  for  many  years,  in 
different  parts  of  Maryland,  there  is  not  a  line  to  be 
found  in  the  American  Farmer  upon  this  subject, 
with  the  exception  of  the  communications  from  'Tho- 
nias  Griffin,  Esq.  of  York  Town,  Virginia,  contained 
in  the  first  volume  of  that  valuable  work.  A  practi- 
cal essay  upon  this  subject,  by  so[ne  intelligent  agri- 
culturist who  has  used  this  manure  extensively,  would 
be  of  vast  service  to  the  farmers  upon  the  sea-board, 
and  upon  the  salt-water  rivers,  where  this  valuable 
"weed"  may  be  obtained  in  almost  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities. I  should  be  much  gratified  by  information 
particularly  upon  the  following  points.  What  is  the 
best  season  for  applying  the  sea-weed?  Is  it  most 
efficacious  when  applied  in  summer,  winter,  or 
spiing?  Should  it  be  applied  fresh  as  taken  from  the 
river,  or  after  standing  in  heaps  until  partly  decom- 
posed? [s  it  true  that  wire  grass  is  introduced  by  its 
use?  Should  it  be  turned  in  immediately,  or  left 
upon  the  surface  until  the  earth  is  tilled  for  a  crop? 
The  plan  which  I  am  pursuing,  is  to  distribute  the 
weed  regularly  in  the  water  furrows  of  an  old  corn- 
field, as  soon  as  convenient  after  it  is  carted  out,  and 
to  list  immediately  upon  it,  to  protect  it  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  I  put  from  70  to  100  loads,  drawn  by 
two  yoke  of  oxen  upon  an  acre. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  I  have 
kept  a  cart,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  two  small  boys 
who  could  do  nothing  in  the  field,  constantly  engaged 
in  collecting  and  caning  out  manure  of  various  kinds, 
and  at  this  time,  wliich  is  a  season  of  comparative 
leisure  with  farmers,  I  employ  an  additional  cart,  and 
a  few  additional  hands,  and  with  my  short  experi- 
ence I  can  confidently  say  that  the  labour  thus  em- 
ployed is  ten  times  more  productive,  than  it  would  be 
in  any  other  work  upon  the  f-trm.  I  yesterday  stood 
by  for  two  hours,  where  my  carts  were  carrying  kelp 
from  the  river  shore,  and  in  that  short  time  twenty- 
one  loads,  averaging  about  iiO  bushels,  were  carried 
out.  The  distance  of  course  was  short,  and  the  kelp 
abundant,  so  that  little  time  was  lost  in  loading.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  with  the  force  exclusively  de- 
voted to  this  business,  and  with  occasional  assistance 
from  the  farm  hands,  I  shall  be  able  to  manure  at 
least  one  hundred  acres  annually.  This  may  be  start- 
ling to  those  who  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  earth,  but  it  is  not  more  incredible 
than  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Singleton  of  the  Eas- 
tern Shore  of  Maryland,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Far- 
mer, of  the  great  improvements  effected  upon  his 
farm,  with  comparatively  limited  means.  The  accu- 
racy of  that  account  I  was  at  one  time  disposed  to 
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question;  I  am  now  thorougiily  convinced  of  its  truth. 
You  may  find  some  valuable  inlormatiou  upon  this 
subject  of  kelp  as  a 'manure,  in  tho  1st  vol.  of  the 
New  Edinburg  Encyclopaidia,  art.  Agriculture,  page 
270,  by  transferring  which  to  your  columns,  you  will 
probably  benefit  your  readers. 

When  my  experiments  are  sufficiently  matured  to 
enaijle  me  to  afford  any  useful  information  to  the  pub- 
lic, I  may  trouble  you  with  a  communication  under 
my  proper  name;  but  for  the  present  being  merely 
seeking  information  from  others,  I  subscribe  myself 
your  obedient  servant,  Potojuc. 


Re  RiTSTicA,  No.  V. 
In  the  absence  of  original  matter  for  the  essays  un- 
der this  title  (suspended,  but  not  abandoned)  the  wri- 
ter of  Re  Rustica  will  ofier  to  tlie  readers  of  the 
American  Farmer,  some  extracts  from  the  agricultu- 
ral works  of  Columella,  a  Roman  author,  who 
nourished  about  the  40th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  are  offered  chiefly  as  matters  of  curiosity,  yet 
they  will  be  found  to  contain  some  useful  hints  and 
precepts. 

(Frora  Book  I.  Chap.  VIM.) 
Of  Bailiffs  or  Overseers. 
Choose  not  your  bailiff  from  among  servants  who 
have  exercised  city  trades,  or  been  accustomed  to  the 
sights  and  sports  of  the  campus  martius  aud   the  cir- 
ciis,  or  to  dice,  tipiiling  houses  or  stews:  but  choose 
one  who  has    been   hardened   to   rural   labour,  and  of 
good  mental  capacity.     He  must  be  past  the  prime  of 
youth,  but  not  old:  if  young,  he  will  lack  authority; 
if  old',  vigour.     If  illiterate,  provided   he  have  a  te- 
nacious memory,  he  will  do  his  business  conveniently 
enough,  and  will  bring  money  to  his  master  instead 
of  a  book;  and  besides,  will  not  be  able   to  forge  ac- 
counts.    Whatever  he  is,  assign  him  one  of  your 
women  for  a  help  mate.     Let  him  offer  no  sacrifices 
but  by  order  of  his  master,  nor  admit  diviners  or  cun- 
ning women  into  his  house,  as  they  may  lead  him  to 
expense  and  flagitious  practices.     He  nmst  not  be  a 
rambler  to  go  out  of  his  bounds,  and  must  know  noth- 
ing of  the  city  but  to  buy  and  sell.     He  must  suffer 
no  foot  paths  in  the  land,  and  entertain  no  guests,  and 
have  no  prattling  acquaintances.     He  must  keep  the 
tools  in  order  and  in   place,  and  borrow   nothino-,  be- 
cause more  U  lost  in  tlie  time  of  the  servants" than 
the  price  of  the  things.     He  must  keep  the  servants 
neat,  and  see  that  they  have  leather  coats  with  cowls 
to  keep  off  the  rain   and  wind.     Let   him  cherish 
those  slaves  that  are  good,  and  soinetimes  spare  those 
that  are  not  so  good  as  they  ought  to  be,  that  he  may 
gain   their  confidence,  rather  than   be  hated  for  liis 
cruelty.     He  must  keep   them  from   faults  by  dili- 
gence, for  exacting  work  is  the  strongest  guard  upon 
the  wicked,  and  if  they  are  worked   well  they  will 
rather  sleep  than  steal  when  their  labour  is  over.  Let 
him  not  eat  but  in  the  sight  of  the  servants,  and  eat 
nothing  but  what  the  rest  do,  for  then  the  bread  will 
seem  to  be  well  baked.     He  must  have  no  traffick- 
ing or  business  of  his  own,  and  then  his  master's  mo- 
ney or  accounts  will    never  go  to  balance  his.     He 
must  not  be  too  self-wise,  but  see  with  his  master's 
eyes.     He  must  examine  the  slaves  that  are  chained 
in    the  work   houses,  examine  narrowly  if  they  are 
secure,  and  iheir  places  of  confinement  strong;  see  if 
any  one  is  bound  without  the  bailiffs  or  the  master's 
knowledge,  and  release  no  slave  from  his  fetters  but 
by  permission.     Let  him  see  that  they  are  not  cruelly 
treated,  but  examine  their  clothing,  and   taste  their 
food.     When  the  bailiff"  shall  have  faithl'ully  served, 
let  him  in  his  old  age  be  provided  for  and  honoured 
by  his  master. 

OF   THE    bailiff's    WIFE. 

Xenophon,  the  Athenian,  wisely  discoursed  that 
the  matrimonial  union  was  highly  agreeable  and  use- 
ful, and  Cicero,  not  long  ago  (who  translated  him 
into  Latin,)  has  also  discoursed  profitably  thereon. 


To  man  is  allotted  the  labours  out  of  doors,  and  to 
woman  to  lake  care  of  what  is  brought  into  the  house. 
F'ormerly  the  mistresses  did  review  the  alVairs  of  the 
household,  but  since  the  ancient  custom  of  these  Sa- 
bine and  Roman  families  has  grown  out  of  fashion  by 
the  luxury  and  idleness  of  the  present  times,  the 
office  of  the  bailiffs  wife  has  crept  in  as  necessary. 

The  bailiff's  wife  ought  to  be  young,  but  not  loo 
much  of  a  girl,  for  reasons  given  when   speakimr  of 
the  age  of  a  bailiff'.    She  ought  to  be  of  sound  health, 
neither   ugly  nor  yet   exceeding  beautiful:  ugliness 
will  make  her  mate  loathe  and  abhnr  her,  and  too 
great  beauty  will  make  him  lazy  and  slolht'ul.  Therp- 
fure  we  must  take  care  that  we  neither  have  a  bailiff 
that  is  unsettled  and   always   wandering   abroad,  nor 
on  the  other  hand,  one  that  loiters  at  lioine,  always 
lolling  in  his  wife's  arms.     She  must  not  be  addicted 
to  wine,  delicious  fare,  superstitions,  sleepiness,  drow- 
siness, and  keeping  company  with  men,  but  observe 
the  manner  of  acting,  we  commanded   for  the  bailift'. 
She  should  use  her  endeavours  that  the   bailiff'  have 
little  employ  in  the   house,  his  business  being  to  go 
forth  with  the  servants  early  in  tho  morning  and  re- 
turn with  them  in   the  twilight.     Whatever  things 
are  brought  into  the   house  she  must  see  laid    up   in 
proper  and  wholesome  places.     The  highest  room  re- 
quires the  vessels  and  clothes  of  the  greatest  value; 
a  dry  store-house  is  proper  for  corn;  that  part  of  the 
house  which  is  cold  is  best  for  wine;  that   which  is 
well  lighted  for  brittle  furniture  and  for  the  doing  of 
work  in.     She   must  lay   every  thing  in   its  proper 
place  so  that  she   may  readily  lay  her  hand  upon  it 
when  there  is  occasion,  for  it  is  an  old    proverb,  that 
the  worst  poverty  is,  the  not  beiiin-  able  to  tise  luhat 
we  have.     The  lazy  and   negligent   have  double  the 
labour  of  the  industrious  and  careful.     Nothing  is 
more  beautiful  and  necessary  than  order  and  reo-ulari- 
ty  as  you   may  observe  at  the  shews,  for  when    the 
chorus  of  singers  do  not  agree  in   measures,  and  ca- 
dences with  the  master  who  beats  time  there  is  grat- 
ing discard  and  sad  confusion.     So  in  an  army,  a  ge- 
neral can  do  nothing  without  order:  the  unarmed  man 
hinders. and    jostles  the  armed  man;  the  horseman 
the  foot  soldier,and  the  wagons  the  cavalry,  if  they  be 
jumbled  together.     So  in  a  storm  on  ship  board,  and 
in  the  hurry  of  family  affairs,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
order,  that  there  be  no  hindrance. 

She  must  search  for  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
be  abroad,  and  if  she  catches  any  boggling,  saunter- 
ing, or  skulking  within  doors,  who  have  escaped  the 
care  of  her  male,  she  must  send  them  forth.  She 
must  stay  in  one  place  but  little.  She  must  look  to 
the  cookery,  see  that  the  ox  stalls  and  mangers  bo 
kept  clean,  open  and  air  the  infirmaries.  She  must 
come  unawares  upon  the  keepers  who  weigh  out  the 
provisions,  be  present  when  the  shepherds  are  milk- 
ing the  ewes,  or  putting  the  lambs  to  the  dug,  and 
be  at  the  sheep  shearing,  when  she  must  count  the 
fleeces  and  compare  them  with  the  sheep.  On  rainy 
and  frosty  days  when  the  women  cannot  go  out  to 
work  she  must  set  tliem  to  comb  tho  wool  and  to 
spin  and  weave.  She  must  see  that  the  shoes  are 
made,  and  take  care  of  the  arms,  darts,  and  arrows, 
and  keep  the  iron  bright  and  clear  of  rust. 

OF    THE    SLAVES. 

Genius  and  temper,  though  necessary  in  a  herds- 
man or  ploughman  is  not  enough  unless  the  hugeness 
of  his  voice  and  bulk  make  him  formidable  lo  the 
cattle.  But  let  clemency  regulate  his  strength:  he 
should  be  more  terrible  than  cruel.  The  tafl  lomr. 
legged  men  should  be  put  to  the  plough-tail.  Th^y 
can  follow  and  handle  the  plough  without  fatigue, 
and  will  not  lean  upon  it  to  be  dragged  along  as  short 
fellows  will.  A  drudge  may  be  of  any  heigh:. 
Vine  dressers  should  have  long  arms,  and  if  wicked, 
it  is  the  common  opinion,  they  will  do  as  well  as  any 
other,  as  they  work  in  Decuries  under  the  eye  of  a 
monitor.  For  the  most  part  wicked  fellows  are  of  a 
more  quick  and  active  spirit  which  the  work  requires, 
therefore  vineyards  are  commonly  worked  by  slaves 
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in  chains.     Nevertheless   a  suber  man,  of  the  same 
nimbleness,  will  do  better  than  a  rogue. 

The  servants  must  be  put  in  classes  of  ten  each, 
(Decuries)  with  a  monitor  to  lead.  This  division  fa- 
vours emulation  and  ensures  government. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

REPORTS  OF  SELECT  FARMS,  No.  1. 

By  Henry  Gawhr,  Esq.  of  JVorth-shirc. 

(Continued  from  page  180.) 

4.  Gross.— The  grass  crop  succeeds  the   barley, 

and  consists,  generally,  of  the  common  red-clover  and 

rye-grass  mixed,  or  of  sainfoin. 

The  first  quality  of  soil  is  that  on  which  the  clover 
is  most  productive;  but  on  all  of  them  this  crop  is  un- 
cerlam.  An  alternation  of  wet  and  frosty  weather 
during  the  winter  frequently  destroys  a  considerable 
portio°n  of  the  plants;  and  a  dry  and  cold  spring  im- 
pairs their  strength  to  such  a  degree  that  no  favoura- 
ble weather  will  afterwards  restore  their  vigour. 

iit/e-Gniss.— Under  these  circumstances,  the  rye- 
orass  often  constitutes  the  main  bulk  ol  the  crop 
when  the  field  is  mown.  It  is  much  more  hardy 
than  the  clover,  and  contributes  to  shelter  and  pro- 
tect its  companion.  With  all  these  disadvantages, 
however,  no  substitute  has  been  found  to  supply  the 
place  of  clover,  and  it  continues  to  hold  its  station 
steadily  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  A  portion  of  it  is 
generally  fed  off  by  the  lambs  and  ewes,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  cut  for  hay  as  soon  as  the  rye-grass  blooms. 
Farmers  in  this  district  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
leave  it  standing,  in  hopes  of  rain  and  increasing 
growth,  to  a  period  rather  later;  but  the  augmenta- 
Tion  oi  bulk  during  so  sliort  a  period  cannot  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  sustained  in  the  succulence  and  ten- 
derness of  the  stalk.  In  a  very  short  time  after  the 
appearance  of  the  bloom,  the  stem  of  the  rye-grass 
becomes  fibrous,  hard,  and  dry,  loses  in  weight,  and 
is  far  less  acceptable  to  cattle,  and  less  nutritious. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  clover;  but  in 
clover,  the  process  towards  maturity  is  not  so  rapid; 
its  saeculence  is  not  so  soon  exhausted,  and  more  de- 
lay can  be  allowed.  On  this  farm,  however,  the 
moment  the  rye-grass  forms  its  bloom,  cutting  is  com- 
menced, unless  the  weather  should  be  wholly  unfa- 
vourable; and  experience  has  cunfirmed  this  system, 
upon  an  average  of  years,  to  be  the  most  advantage- 
ous. This  crop  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  win- 
ter store  fur  the  feed  of  sheep,  and  when  it  happens 
to  prove  very  deficient,  exposes  the  farmer  on  these 
soils  to  difijculties,  and  sometimes  compels  him  to 
send  a  portion  of  his  stock  during  several  months, 
from  November  to  April,  to  districts  where  richer 
soils  produce  more  abundant  crops.  Such  lands  are 
found  in  Wiltshire,  within  the  distance  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  miles,  and  sheep  are  usually  kept  well 
upon  them,  at  an  expense  varying  from  six  shillings 
to  eight  shillings  per  head,  for  the  season. 

.Sat7t/bw.— All  the  soils  upon  this  farm  are  well 
suited  to  sainfoin,  but  it  ceriainly  grows  with  more 
luxuriance  on  the  compact,  gravelly  clay,  of  the 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  lying  in  contact  with 
the  substratum  of  chalk.  The  sainfoin  will  not  flou- 
rish on  deep  clays  which  hold  much  moistnie,  and 
which  are  not  drained  by  some  sub  soil  of  a  less  re- 
tentive nature;  but  on  the  shallow  clays,  resting  on 
chalk,  or  limestone,  it  is  very  productive.  On  such 
soil  it  grows  with  a  stem  and  leaf  mote  rank  and 
coarse,  than  on  the  second  and  third  ((ualities  of  land; 
but  the  hay  made  from  it  is  better  calculated  for 
liorses  than  for  sheep. 

The  sainfoin  is  the  most  valuable  artificial  grass 
this  district  possesses.  Tlie  dryest  seasons  rarely 
essentially  injure  the  crop;  the  most  wet  apjiear  only 
to  increase  its  luxuriance  of  growth,  and  thus,  undi'r 
all  circumstances,  it  may  be  depended  on,  if  it  can  bo 
converted  into  hay,  as  a  certain  resource  for  a  farm. 
No  food  is  more  grateful  to  sheep;  and  the  horses,  if 
liberally  fed  with  it,  are  kept  iu  good  working  condi- 


tion without  corn.  It  remains  longer  in  the  stack 
uninjured,  than  clover  and  rye-grass  hay,  which  is 
generally  less  condensed;  it  is'  penetrated  by  wind 
and  heal  with  less  facility,  and  a  less  portion  of  its 
nutritious  qualities  is  carried  off.  Sainfoin  hay,  when 
stacked  in  good  condition,  is  equally  good  in  the  third 
year. 

The  sainfoin  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  main 
bulk  of  the  flowers  are  ready  to  open;  when  cut  in 
this  state,  and  made  into  hay,  it  weighs  more,  lies 
much  closer  in  the  stack,  and  is  far  more  nutritious 
than  when  permitted  to  remain  till  some  of  the  flow- 
ers have  expanded,  and  begin  to  fade.  The  loss  in 
apparent  quantity  is  amply  compensated  by  the  better 
quality  of  the  hay. 

The  plant  of  sainfoin  does  not  till  after  the  second 
year  arrive  at  its  full  vigour  and  strength,  and  there- 
fore it  is  usually,  in  this  district,  sown  intermixed 
with  the  hop-clover,  to  make  up  the  crop;  but  it  is 
doubled  whether  this  practice  is  beneficial.  The 
saintoin  plant  is  evidently  weakened  and  stunted  by 
the  overpowering  growth  of  the  clover,  which  ar- 
rives at  maturity  in  Its  second  year;  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  sainfoin  ever  recovers  the  injury 
it  thus  sustains.  As  the  sainfoin  is  intended  to  re- 
main for  five,  or  perhaps  six  years,  and  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  main  object  of  attention,  and  injury 
which  spreads  its  ett'ecls  over  three  or  four  years,  by 
a  diminution  in  the  crops  during  that  period,  cannot 
be  compensated  by  the  supposed  addition  of  a  third, 
or  a  fourth,  to  the  crop  of  the  second  year.  In  all 
cases  on  this  farm  where  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  of  sowing  the  sainfoin  alone  with  the  barley, 
the  plants  haveinvariably  been  more  healthy, stronger, 
and  more  numerous,  than  when  mixed  with  the  hop- 
clover. 

The  sainfoin  plant  is  generally  permitted  to  remain 
five  or  six  years  from  the  time  of  its  sowing;  but  this 
period  is  often  too  long.  The  propriety  of  leaving  it 
for  more  or  less  time  must  depend  on  the  quality  of 
the  soil, — on  its  being  in  high  or  poor  condition,  clean 
or  foul;  on  the  compact,  gravelly  clay,  it  would  last 
the  longest,  as  being  the  best  soil;  but  other  grasses, 
the  natural  produce  of  such  soils,  spring  up,  and  in 
the  fourth  year  begin  to  form  a  close  tissue  or  mat 
about  the  top  of  the  sainfoin  root,  which  evidently 
obstructs  its  free  growth,  and  smothers  and  destroys 
a  large  portion  of  the  weaker  plants.  On  the  land 
of  the  second  and  third  qualities,  the  grasses  natural 
to  the  soil  rise  less  abundantly,  and  the  saintoin  suf- 
fers less  from  their  contiguity;  but  the  sainfoin  plant 
itself  on  these  second  soils  is  sooner  exhausted,  and 
becomes  less  productive. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  sainfoin  lay  should  not,  at 
all  events,  be  broken  up  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year; 
and  in  most  cases,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth;  and  this 
system  has  been  generally  adopted  on  this  farm. 

In  this  district,  the  main  difiiculty  attending  sain- 
foin arises  from  the  necessity  of  sowing  it  on  a  soil 
on  which  it  has  not  been  planted  for  at  least  eight  or 
nine  years.  All  plants  used  in  agriculture  evidently 
benefit  by  permitting  considerable  periods  of  time  to 
intervene  between  their  course  of  sowing;  but  in 
many  sorts,  as  in  wheat,  and  barley,  or  oats,  manure 
will  restore,  in  a  great  degree,  those  ingredients  in 
the  soil,  which  former  ciops  of  the  same  grain  may 
have  exhausted;  but  no  species  of  manure  has  yet 
been  found  in  this  district  to  supply  that  particular 
nutriment  which  sainfoin  demands,  and  of  which  its 
growth  has  deprived  the  soil;  and  the  land  must  be 
permitted  to  acquire  gradually  those  aliments,  whate- 
ver they  may  be,  which  constitute  the  food  of  this  plant. 
The  clover,  in  some  measure,  in  this  respect,  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  the  sainfoin  in  this  district.  It 
is  generally  the  crop  of  every  fourth  year;  but  the 
best  farmers  admit,  lluit  even  this  interval  is  nut  suf- 
ficiently long  to  obtain  a  crop  proportionally  abun- 
dant with  those  of  the  intervening  grain;  and  that 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  in  as  far  as  it  depends 
on  manure,  will  not  supply  iho  defect  of  lunger  inter- 


vals between  the  sowings.  They  are  compelled  by 
necessity  alone  to  follow  their  present  system,  as  IK) 
substitute  has  been  as  yet  suggested,  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  rotation  of  other  crops. 

The  best  crops  of  sainfoin  in  this  district  do  not 
exceed  two  tons  and  a  half  per  acre,  and  probably 
upon  an  average  of  a  number  of  years,  no  farm  pro- 
duces more  than  a  ton  and  a  half,  or  between  that 
quantity  and  two  tons  per  acre. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  means  any  con- 
siderable stock  of  sheep  could  have  been  kept  here, 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  turnips  and  sainfoin 
into  common  use,  both  of  which  were  little  known  a 
century  ago.  This  country  consisted,  at  that  period, 
of  large  tracts  of  down,  now  broken  up,  which  af- 
forded a  subsistence  for  the  flocks  in  summer,  but  in 
the  winter,  they  must  necessarily  have  resorted  to 
the  richer  pastures  of  other  districts,  where  the  na- 
tural grasses  afforded  a  sufficient  growth  to  make  hay. 

MEADOW-LAND. 

The  natural  meadow  ground  in  this  district  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  arable,  and  hardly  enters 
into  the  account  of  a  system  in  the  distribution  of  s 
farm.  Upon  the  farm  now  described,  about  fourteen 
acres  of  gravel,  mixed  with  dark,  loose  mould,  were 
highly  manured  and  well  cleaned,  and  laid  down 
twenty  years  since  with  varieties  of  grass  seeds  in 
great  abundance,  collected  from  the  growers  near 
London,  and  of  the  sorts  which,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines then  prevalent,  were  held  to  bj  best  adapted  to 
the  soil.  They  flourished  for  four  or  five  years,  and 
promised  to  form  a  permanent  meadow,  but  they  gra- 
dually disappeared,  in  defiance  of  the  utmost  care 
and  attention  bestowed  on  their  management,  and 
were  superseded  by,  or  acquired  the  appearance  of, 
the  short  and  wiry  grasses,  the  indigenous  growth  of 
the  soil,  and  formed  a  turf  resembling  an  ancient 
down.  The  feed  is  at  all  times  wholesome;  but,  ex- 
cept in  very  wet  summers,  not  abundant.  It  disposes 
the  cattle  to  increase  in  flesh  more  than  in  milk. 
This  portion  of  the  land  was  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
from  its  contiguity  to  the  house;  but  the  other  quali- 
ties of  soil  have  not  been  found  much  better  calcu- 
lated for  this  purpose,  and  no  attempt  to  fix  the  finer 
meadow  grasses  in  them  permanently,  has  succeeded. 

None  of  the  soil  upon  this  farm  is  well  suited  to 
potatoes.  Upon  the  third  sort  of  land  their  quality 
is  excellent,  but  the  crop  is  never  abundant,  and  can- 
not be  cultivated  for  profit.  An  acre  is  however  al- 
ways planted  for  the  use  of  the  family  and  the  car- 
ters and  men  who  reside  at  the  cottages  contiguous  to 
the  house. 

STOCK. 

The  stock  in  general  best  adapted  to  this  land  are, 
the  Alderney,  and  smaller  race  of  Norman  cows. 
The  Devonshire  and  larger  breeds  require  richer  pas- 
ture; and  although  they  are  kept  in  condition,  the 
milk  they  give  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  food  they  consume.  The  Norman  and  Al- 
derney cattle  appear  to  be  less  affected  by  the  quality 
of  the  herbage.  It  has  been  customary  on  this  farm 
to  keep  one  cow  of  the  Devonshire  breed,  with  three 
of  the  Norman  or  Alderney,  and  to  mix  the  milk,  on 
the  presumption,  that  by  being  this  diluted,  it  pro- 
duces belter  and  a  larger  quantity  of  butter.  The 
cream  is  skimmed,  and  scalded  over  a  stove,  before  it 
is  churned.  This  process  certainly  renders  less 
churning  necessary,  gives  the  butter  more  flavour, 
and  increases  the  quantity.  In  a  district  where  mea- 
dow land  is  scarce,  butter  generally  bears  a  high 
price,  and  perhaps  no  part  of  the  farm  described  is 
so  profitable  as  the  small  portion  of  it  allotted  to  the 
dairy. 

Sheep. — The  sheep  kept  on  this  farm  are  usually 
called  South  Downs;  but  they  are  not  the  pure  race, 
they  are  larger,  and  weigh,  when  in  the  usual  con- 
dition for  the  butcher,  from  60  lbs.  to  70  lbs.,  and 
sometimes  more.  They  are  extremely  docile  and 
manageable,  and  are  perhaps  better  calculated  by 
ihoir  weight   to   knead  and   condense  the  soil   than 
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those  of  a  lighter  description.  Their  fleece  averages 
about  31  lbs.  for  each  sheep;  the  wool  is  short  and 
varies  considerably  in  fineness  according  to  the  keep. 
Where  their  food  consists  of  artificial  grasses  and 
turnips,  the  wool  is  much  coarser  than  of  those 
"which  are  pastured  principally  on  Down  lands,  and 
Jiave  to  work  harder  for  a  subsistence.  The  practice 
■of  folding  is  indispensably  necessary  to  farming  in 
this  distriot,  and  no  system  has  been  suggested  which 
•can  supply  its  place.  The  wool  is,  however,  proba- 
hly  injureidby  the  continual  exposure  to  the  alterna- 
tion of  wet  and  severe  frost  during  the  winter,  and  it 
certainly  bears  no  comparison  in  colour,  fineness, 
eoftness,  and  beauty,  to  that  shorn  from  flocks  which 
are  sheltered  and  housed  during  inclement  weather. 
Lambs. — It  is  the  common  practice  here  to  expose 
the«wes  during  the  season  of  lambing  in  folds  in 
the  open  fields,  without  protection  from  the  fall  of 
ratn  or  snow.  This  is  the  consequence  of  the  ha- 
bitual thoughtlessness  of  the  farmers,  who,  being  ac- 
customed from  early  education  to  spare  all  the  labour 
and  trouble  that  absolute  necessity  does  not  enforce, 
neglect  the  precautions  which  more  vigilance  would 
suggest.  The  loss  of  lambs,  upon  an  average, 
amounts  to  near  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  Common 
sense  would  appear  to  indicate  the  prudence  of  afford- 
ing a  dry  spot  on  which  such  tender  creatures  as 
new-born  lambs  may  be  deposited  until  they  have 
gained  some  strength.  The  ewes  suffer  at  this  pe- 
riod nearly  as  much,  and  are  often  attacked  by  fe- 
vers, which  affect  their  milk  and  destroy  its  whole- 
some and  nutritious  quality.  A  fold,  under  these 
circumstances,  in  wet  weather,  exhibits  as  dreary 
and  dismal  a  spectacle  as  can  well  be  imagined,  the 
lambs  trembling  with  cold,  and  the  maternal  affec- 
tions of  the  ewes  half  extinguished  by  their  own 
suffering.  The  system  is  justified  by  the  farmers, 
on  the  ground  that  it  renders  the  flock  hardy;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  none  but  the  strong  survive  the  treat- 
ment, and  probably  their  constitutions  are  injured 
by  it. 

The  sheep  with  black  faces  are  the  favourites  of 
the  farmers;  but  it  seems  a  doubtful  test  of  their  me- 
rit, whatever  it  may  be  as  to  their  beauty.  About 
fifty  or  sixty  years  past,  a  sort  of  sheep  called  the 
Wiltshire,  of  greater  size  than  the  largest  Dorset 
and  Somersetshire  sheep,  with  much  more  bone,  and 
longer  legs,  constituted  the  flocks  of  this  country. 
They  were  enabled  from  their  strength  and  length  of 
limb  to  ramble  over  the  extensive  downs  which  have 
since  been  broken  up.  The  increase  of  arable  land 
has  banished  this  ugly  race;  some  specimens,  howe- 
ver, even  now  occasionally  appear  at  fairs,  which 
frighten  the  delicacy  of  modern  farmers,  accustomed 
to  better  models. 

Pigs. — The  common  run  of  pigs  in  this  district  are 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  They  are 
generally  of  a  light  colour,  marked  with  large  black 
or  red  spots,  or  in  large  divisions  of  black  and  white. 
They  are  of  a  hardy,  enduring,  and  active  nature; 
draw  their  subsistence  from  all  materials  they  can 
swallow,  and  are  managed,  in  general,  with  slovenly 
inattention.  However,  considerable  exceptions  must 
be  made.  The  breed  is  sometimes  crossed  by  the 
Essex,  Chinese,  or  Neapolitan  race,  or  the  pure 
breeds  of  these  sorts  are  introduced;  but  in  some  few 
generations,  accident  or  design  produces  an  intermix- 
ture, which,  after  a  few  more  generations,  terminates 
in  a  recurrence  to  the  common  race  of  the  country. 
Upon  the  farm  described,  the  event  has  repeatedly 
happened,  and  it  is  believed  that,  considering  the 
different  qualities  of  eacli  sort,  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  varieties  are  nearly  balanced. 

Some  varieties  of  pigs  evidently  fatten  more  ra- 
pidly and  upon  a  less  quantity  of  food  than  others; 
this  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  black  breed 
from  Essex,  but  the  sort  was  tender,  and  were  nut  so 
equal  to  the  fatigue  of  attending  their  duty  in  the 
stubbles,  and  appeared  to  be  very  sensible  to  the  ef- 
fect of  cold. 


Management — It  is  a  common  opinion  in  this  dis- 
trict, that  pigs  are  not  a  profitable  stock  upon  a  farm, 
in  a  quantity  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  the  offal  produce  which  cannot  be 
carried  to  market.  This  opinion  may  reasonably  be 
doubted;  and  certainly  upon  the  farm  described, 
where  they  are  kept  to  a  larger  extent  than  the 
usual  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  they  indis- 
putably give  an  ample  return  of  profit.  A  quantity 
of  Swedes  is  usually  reserved  for  their  use.  The 
Swedes  are  a  favourite  food  with  them,  and  apparent- 
ly they  prosper  upon  them  mure  than  upun  any  other 
food  which  is  not  the  produce  of  grain  or  pulse. 

In  fattening  of  pigs,  an  opinion  is  also  entertained, 
which  springs  from  indolence  and  thoughtlessness. 
It  is  held  that  changing  the  litter,  and  cleaning  the 
sties,  protract  the  time  of  the  animal's  arriving  at  his 
required  fatness,  and  that  filth  contributes  more  to 
his  health  and  prosperity  than  cleanliness.  This 
opinion  is  not  the  result  of  experience,  for  very  few 
persons  here  have  tried  the  alternative  of  cleanliness; 
but  it  is  a  theory  they  have  derived  from  their  pro- 
genitors, in  which  they  will  persist  if  they  be  per- 
mitted. No  analogy  of  reasoning  as  to  the  effects  of 
filth  on  other  animals  shakes  their  belief,  and  the 
practice  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  determined  au- 
thority of  a  master. 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  farm  described  is  worked  by  a  bailiff",  a  head 
carter,  and  an  under  carter,  a  shepherd,  two  boys, 
and  two  labourers,  in  constant  pay,  and  seven  horses. 
Except  during  the  hay  and  hoeing  seasons,  weeding 
and  harvest,  further  assistance  is  seldom  required. 

The  size  of  the  farm  described  is  by  no  means  re- 
commended as  a  model.  I'he  extent  of  it  was  una- 
voidably thus  circumscribed.  Neither  the  bailiff  nor 
shepherd  has  full  employment;  the  bailiff  might  su- 
perintend one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  acres 
more,  and  the  shepherd  might  equally  well  manage 
three  hundred  and  fifty  sheep.  A  farm,  however, 
from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  arable  land,  affords  ample  business  for  a  bailiff, 
who  engages  in  any  portion  of  the  working  duties, 
keeps  the  men  and  horses  in  full  activity,  and  makes 
the  most  of  their  strength.  It  is  as  much  as  his  eye 
and  attention  can  command,  if  he  overlooks  all  the 
various  proceedings,  and  by  foresight  and  diligence 
guards  against  the  casualties  which  are  apt  so  often 
to  occur  from  the  negligence  and  careless  habits  of 
the  individuals  who  are  employed  as  carters  and  la- 
bourers. 

Horses. — The  horses  selected  for  the  service  of 
this  farm  rather  are  of  fine  bone,  above  fifteen  hands 
high,  with  strength  quite  sufficient  for  the  team  and 
plough,  but  which  move  with  a  quicker  step  than 
those  with  large  heavy  feet,  hairy  fetlocks  and  thick 
legs,  a  species  however  in  very  common  use.  The 
former  are  also  less  subject  to  disorders  than  the  lat- 
ter. Carters  frequently  take  a  considerable  interest 
in  the  beauty  and  good  looks  of  the  cattle  under  their 
management,  and  from  these  motives  bestow  more 
care  upun  horses  which  attract  their  attention.  It 
requires  very  superior  merit  in  a  vulgar  coarse  made 
horse  to  become  a  favourite,  or  even  to  obtain  fur  it  a 
just  share  of  dressing  and  food.  Beauty  in  all  ani- 
mals always  engages  even  the  most  common  minds 
in  its  favour,  and  generally  it  implies  some  useful 
corporal  quality.  'Ihe  carter's  regard  for  his  cattle  is 
purchased  cheaply,  at  the  additional  expense  of  a  few 
pounds  per  head  for  a  horse.  Every  person  the  least 
conversant  with  farming  is  aware  how  completely  the 
horses  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  persons  who  drive, 
feed,  and  dress  them.  It  is  advisable  to  consult  and 
indulge  their  wishes  and  prejudices,  if  they  lead  to 
no  essential  mischief:  their  predilections  are  some- 
times harmless,  and  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  sub- 
due or  counteract  them. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Ploughs.— The  ploughs  of  this  district  are  con- 


structed, with  the  exception  of  the  handles  and 
beam,  entirely  of  iron,  and  are  much  reduced  in  their 
length  and  dimensions  from  those  which  were  em- 
ployed thirty  years  ago:  they  are  generally  worked 
by  three  horses.  The  binding  nature  of  the  soil  ren- 
ders this  force  so  often  necessary,  that  the  habit  of 
driving  with  reins  has  not  become  general.  So  pow- 
erful is  the  effect  of  custom,  that  some  farmers  are 
yet  -seen  working  a  soil  of  four  or  five  inches  deep, 
with  four  horses  dragging  the  ploughs  of  the  ancient 
form  and  unwieldy  construction,  at  a  slower  pace 
than  with  three  horses  and  the  modern  instrument. 

Threshing. — The  wheat  is  threshed  on  this  farm 
by  a  machine,  and  the  quickest  moving  horses  are  se- 
lected for  the  work;  they  do  more  work  and  do  it 
better.  A  rapidity  of  motion  is  favourable  to  the 
threshing  the  corn  clean.  Sometimes  half  bred  horses 
with  a  good  deal  of  bone  have  been  employed  on  this 
farm;  they  are  difficult  to  procure  at  a  moderate 
price,  but  in  the  threshing  machine,  harrowing,  and 
rolling,  they  are  unrivallej. 

The  barley  is  threshed  with  a  flail.  The  machine 
is  apt  to  strip  it  off',  and  dues  not  therefore  bring  it 
out  in  a  state  so  fit  for  the  market.  The  two  labou- 
rers can  also  be  gener»lly  sufficient  spared  from  other 
work  for  this  emplnyment. 

The  threshing-machine  is,  of  course,  a  very  un- 
popular instrument,  and  to  the  use  of  it,  amongst 
olher  supposed  abuses,  the  present  comfortless  situa- 
tion of  the  peasants  is  often  attributed.  The  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  it  can  be  proved  that  whatever 
machine  saves  expense  or  labour  to  the  farmer  must 
ultimately  lower  the  price  of  the  commodity  it  assists 
in  preparing  for  the  market,  is  not  calculated  to  satis- 
fy the  labourer.  His  mind  always  recurs  to  the 
single  point  of  the  lost  use  of  the  flail.  This  aver- 
sion to  the  machine  has  indisputably  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  their  number,  and  still  more  the  use  of  such 
as  exist. 

MAMUKE. 

Different  opinions  exist  respecting  the  state  in 
which  stable  and  farm-yard  manure  should  be  applied; 
whether  it  should  be  carried  out  fresh,  or  be  permit- 
ted to  ferment  and  be  decomposed.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  if  an  immediate  effect  be  the 
object,  it  is  better  calculated,  in  a  rotten  state,  to  af- 
ford nourishment  to  the  plant;  but  if  a  permanent 
benefit  to  the  soil,  to  a  succession  of  crops,  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  greatest  extent  of  land  be  intend- 
ed, it  is  better  to  apply  it  as  fresh  as  possible. 

By  suffering  dung  to  ferment,  a  great  portion  of  its 
valuable  ingredients  are  carried  off  by  evaporation, 
and  it  becomes  much  diminished  in  bulk  and  weight. 
The  business  of  a  farm  does  not  at  all  times  permit 
the  conveyance  of  it  to  the  fields  for  which  it  is 
allotted,  and  a  part  is  thus  unavoidably  exposed  to 
fermentation,  but  this  process  may  be  retarded  by  fre- 
quent turning  and  by  mixing  considerable  quantities 
of  mould  with  it.  Mould  should  always  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  dung  heap,  and,  if  possible,  the 
heap  should  be  covered  with  it.  The  moisture  is  con- 
stantly draining  downwards,  or  passing  off  in  the 
shape  of  gas  or  steam  from  the  top.  The  covering 
at  the  top  and  bed  underneath  intercept  materially 
this  loss.  On  this  farm,  the  manure  during  the 
spring,  autumn,  and  summer,  is  carried  out  as  fresh 
as  possible.  In  the  winter  it  is  spread  in  the  sheep 
fold,  to  protect  the  stock  from  the  dampnesa  and  cold 
of  the  ground.  If  the  dung  cannot  be  ploughed  in 
during  the  warmer  seasons,  or  conveniently  mixed 
with  mould,  it  remains  in  the  yard  where  it  is  better 
protected  from  the  drying  effects  of  the  heat  and 
wind  than  in  the  field.  The  plough  follows  the  fold 
course  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Sheep. — The  common  allowance,  in  this  district, 
for  the  number  of  sheep  on  a  farm,  is  said  to  be  one 
to  each  acre,  but  perhaps  few  farmers  within  it  upon 
an  average  feed  near  that  quantity  throughout  the 
year.  On  the  farm  described,  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  sheep  are  constantly  fed  on  two  hundred-  acres 
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of  the  laml,  besides  tlie  lambs  which  I'all  in  February. 
a  portion  ol"  wliicli  are  sold  in  the  October  following, 
together  with  some  ewes  wliich  are  drafted  from  the 
slock.  Some  sacrifices  are  made  for  this  purpose;  a 
le£s  breadth  of  corn  than  the  usual  proportion  is  sown. 
It  has  happened  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  ot 
twenty  years,  when  both  hay  crops  and  turnips  have 
failed  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  thai  about  filiy 
lambs  have  been  sent  to  winter  in  other  places.  By 
this  plan  of  allotting  more  land  than  the  usual  propor- 
tion to  stock,  the  arable  is  kejit  in  liigher  coudition, 
and  the  plant  on  it  is  enabled  by  its  vigour  to  resist 
the  mischief  to  which,  in  unfavourable  seasons,  if  it 
were  in  a  weaker  state,  it  would  be  exposed.  The 
farmers  in  general  arc  desirous  to  sow  a  certain  pro- 
jjortion  of  each  sort  of  corn,  without  suflicienlly  re- 
lerring  to  the  condition  of  the  land.  No  practice  can 
he  more  injudicious.  The  seed  and  labour  are  ire- 
cjuently,  under  such  circumstances,  thrown  away. 
It  is  more  advantageous  lo  ploU[;h,  lallow,  and  clear 
the  land  thus  uselessly  emjiloyed,  and  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  fresh  seeds  from  crops  of  weeds 
which  invariably  rise  amongst  a  corn-crop,  that  does 
not  overpower  them  by  its  luxuriance  of  growth. 

O^    THE  DISTRICT. 


natures,  and  attributed  the  neglect  of  it  to  the  igno- 
rance and  obstinacy  of  the  farmers;  but  nolwitlisland- 
ing  these  high  authorities,  unless  instances  could  be 
produced  of  its  success  upon  land  like  that  of  this 
district,  it  will  be  doubtful  whether  the  writers  or 
farmers  are  most  deserving  of  such  imputations. 
(To  be  continued.) 


GENERAL  CH.\nACTF,R 

This  district  conlaitis  no  land  of  better  quality  than 
thai  of  medium  value;  consetinently,  some  branches 
of  agricullure  carried  on  in  richer  land  are  here  un- 
Iviiown.  No  horses  are  bred, — no  considerable  dairies 
exist, — very  lew  cattle  are  latted.  Some  oxen  and 
cows  have  been  prepared  (or  the  butcher,  by  feeding 
them  in  stalls  upon  Swedish  turnips  and  hay;  but 
even  that  practice  is  not  common.  The  grazing-land 
U  found  only  in  small  quantities,  and  the  quality  of  it 
is  seldom  good  enough  to  forward  the  cattle  sufficient- 
ly before  they  are  ])ut  in  the  stall,  much  less  to  pie- 
pare  them  for  market,  without  being  slall-fed. 

Beans  and  peas  are  rarely  seen;  such  crops  on  these 
soils  are  very  precarious.  It  it  far  cheaper  to  purchase 
such  articles  from  districts  belter  suited  lo  their 
y;rowlh. 

'^Jolwithstanding  the  thinness  of  soil  which  pre- 
vails in  this  district,  the  crops  suffer  less  in  dry  sea- 
sons than  the  a]ipearance  of  the  laud  would  indicale. 
The  chalk  is  relentive  of  wet,  and  communicates  its 
laoisture  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  crops  sufficiently 
to  protect  them  against  the  injuiious  effect  of  heat, 
atid  gives  them  an  advantage,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, they  would  not  enjoy  in  land  of  belter  quality. 

The  inferiority  of  soil  is  recompensed,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  salubrity  of  the  air.  The  diseases 
common  lo  very  deep  or  marshy  soils  scarcely  make 
their  appearance;  and  excejil  low  fevers,  originating 
in  poverty  and  want  of  warmth,  no  epidemical  disor- 
ders prevail.  The  fields  have  been  mostly  inclosed 
under  acts  of  parliament;  are  of  large  iliniensions,and 
of  a  regular,  uniform  appearance.  The  hedges  are 
not  thick  or  high,  or  mixed  with  limber  trees.  The 
whole  country  is  fully  exposed  lo  ihe  currents  of  wind, 
and  in  wet  seasons  (be  corn  is  far  more  easily  secured 
than  when  a  luxuriant  growth  of  timber,  woods,  and 
fences  imjiede  the  motion  of  the  air. 

DrUl'lhislnmdry. — 'Ihe  experiment  of  the  drill 
husbandry  was  tried  on  this  farm  for  a  succession  of 
years.  Neither  diligence,  i)alience,  nor  expense, 
were  spared,  and  occasionally  Ihe  drilled  crops  were 
superior  lo  the  broad  cas!;  but  it  required  a  combina- 
tion of  favourable  circumstances  to  jiroduce  this  re- 
sult. Upuil  the  coin])act  gravelly  clay,  the  diliicul- 
ties  in  wet  seasons  were  insurmounlable,  and  a  season 
was  sometimes  lost  in  expectation  of  weather  suited 
lo  the  drill.  Whatever  may  be  its  advantages  on 
loamy  or  sandy  soils,  it  cerlainly  does  not  succeed  on 
a  farm  consisting  of  the  .soils  the  nature  of  which  has 
been  described.  It  has  been  tried  by  other  persons  of 
this  district;  but  as  a  sysicm  for  a  whole  farm,  no  one 
has  persevered  in  il.  From  the  time  of  TuU  (the 
founder  of  the  drill  husbandry,)  some  writers  have 
continued  lo  rcconiincnd  the  practice  upon  soils  uf  all 


IMPORTANCE  OF  EARLY  SOWING. 

Mr.  Fessekden:— Having  noticed  for  a  number 
of  years  past  that  late  sowing  or  planting  seldom 
answered  as  well  as  early,  my  belief  has  been  more 
slrengthened  of  late  by  the  following  facts. 

On  the  15th  July,  1830,  1  sowed  on  a  |)iece  of 
ground  of  about  one  and  an  half  acres,  six  pecks  of 
buckwheat,  and  ihe  same  quantity  of  rye,  mixed  and 
sowed  together;  1  also  at  tlie  same  lime  sowed  clover 
seed  in  the  chaff' on  the  same  piece,  and  harrowed  the 
whole  in.  The  clover  look  and  grew  well;  the  buck- 
wheat was  harvested  at  the  usual  lime,  but  owing  to 
the  severe  drought  it  produced  but  an  indifferent  crop, 
the  rye  grew  large  and  branched  out  full,  some  of  the 
stalks,  were  more  than  eight  feet  long,  a  number  of 
the  stools  produced  sixty,  eighty,  ninety,  and  one, 
one  hundred  and  ten  stalks  with  one  hundred  good 
ears  or  heads.  One  stool  was  taken  up  on  the  '2d  in- 
slant,  and  shelled  on  the  9th,  and  counted  by  two  re- 
spectable witnesses,  and  the  number  of  grains  was 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  five,  and 
measured  about  half  a  pint  from  a  single  grain. 

If  you  think  the  above  worth  publishing  you  can 
give  it  a  place  in  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Seth  Couch. 
Kingsluii,  UUlcr  Co.  .V.  Y.  July  20,  1831. 


ON  GRASS  LANDS,  CLOVER  SOWING,  Sec 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  farmer's  duty  is,  "laying  down" 
regularly  and  successfully  grass  lands.  John  H. 
Fortel,  an  intelligent  and  experienced  farmer  of 
Pennsylvania  says,  that  in  this  conn Iry  there  is  not 
usually  itiore  than  half  the  quantity  of  seed  sown 
that  should  be  to  insure  success — that  from  experi- 
ence he  has  found  that  three  half  pecks  of  clover-seed 
mixed  with  two  busliels  of  orchard  grass  seed  is  in  no 
instance  too  much  lo  sow  on  an  acre  of  land— that  by 
pulling  in  this  quantity,  by  light  harrowing  and  roll- 
ing of  the  ground,  if  the  weather  and  soil  be  in  a 
proper  slate,  immediately  after  sowing,  will  secure 
its  vegetating  and  improve  tlie  grass.  Auiumnal  lop 
dressing  witli  long  manure,  may  be  profitably  applied 
lo  protect  young  clover,  particularly  if  it  has  been 
pastured.  A  double  advantage  is  obtained  by  using 
abundant  supplies  of  seed;  the  hay  is  liner,  and  of 
course  more  nutritious,  and  when  the  crop  is  taken 
off,  the  soil  is  less  exhausted  from  the  rays  of  a  hot 
sun. — JV.  E.  Fanner. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

GARDENS  IN  EUROPE. 

A'alcs  and  TirJlexVions  made  during  a   Tour  thr(mi;h 

part  of  France  and.   Germany,  in  lite  jlulunin  vf 

the  year  1S2S.     By  J.  C.  Loudon. 

T7ic  Market  Gardens  of  Paris  (les  Jardins  Ma- 
rais)  are  numerous,  generally  of  small  extent,  and 
cultivated  by  manual  labor;  but  a  few  of  them  may 
be  designated  Farm  Gardens,  in  which  aro  used  the 
plough,  and  other  agricultural  iniplemenls.  As  vege- 
tables enter  more  into  the  cookery  nf  France  than 
they  do  into  that  of  Isngland,  an  immense  qnautity 
is  consumed  at  the  hospitals  and  similar  instiuitions; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  more  extensive  mar- 
ket-gardeners employ  their  produce  chiefly  in  execut- 
ing conlracls  entered  into  with  )iublic  bodies.  Willi 
this  e.xception,  the  produce  of  the  Paris  market-gar- 


dens is  sold  in  the  vegetable  markets,  as  in  London. 
There  are  several  of  these,  but  none  so  decidedly  su- 
perior lo  all  Ibe  others  as  to  be  compared  to  Covent 
Garden  Market.  The  Marche  des  Innoccns  appeared 
to  us  one  of  the  largest.  We  visiltd  it  twice,  on 
September  13lh,  and  December  20,  and  shall  note 
what  we  saw  in  it  on  those  days,  with  the  cunclu- 
sions  which  we  drew. 

La  Marchi  dcs  Imwcens.—  Scpt.  13.  The  are* 
exceeds  an  acre,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  quadrangular 
range  of  sheds,  open  cjn  both  sides,  with  a  walk  in 
the  centre.  In  the  inclosed  area,  potatoes  and  other 
roots  are  sold,  as  in  the  area  of  Covent  Garden  Mar- 
ket. We  shall  compare  Ihe  supplies  of  the  two 
markets  about  the  same  season  of  the  year. 

The  Cabbage  Tribe. — An  abundant  supply,  but 
the  variety  not  great,  and  the  kinds  coarse  and  not 
well  headed.  Very  large  Savoys,  some  red  cabbages 
and  field-cabbages,  and  also  some  broccoli  and  cau- 
liflower. On  the  whole,  the  markets  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Slrasburgh,  which  we  have  seen  at 
Ihe  same  season  (Edinburgh  in  1S03,  and  Slrasburgh 
in  1S19,)  were  rather  beller  supplied  than  the  Mar- 
che des  Innucens.  The  deficiency  ai)peared  to  be  in 
the  qualily  of  the  kinds  of  cabbage  and  broccoli. 

Le^iinics. — Ripe  pods  of  kidney  beans,  but  none 
green,  and  no  common  peas  in  pods.  Decidedly  in- 
ferior lo  British  maikels. 

Tubers  and  Itools  — Abundance  of  potatoes,  bat 
the  Sorts  not  such  as  would  be  considered  good  in 
Britain.  Quantilies  of  Jerusalem  artichoke,  scorzo- 
nera,  black  radishes,  Tel  tow  turnip,  solid  celery,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  succory  roots,  and  others.  Tlie  va- 
riety much  grealer  than  in  Britain,  and  the  quality 
of  every  article,  e.xcept  the  potatoes  and  carrots, 
equal,  if  not  superior. 

The  Onion  Tribe. — An  abundant  supply  of  both 
onions  and  leeks,  and  also  a  quantity  of  shallots  and 
garlic.     The  leeks  smaller  than  in  Britain. 

Asparaginous  PUinls.  Salads,  S^c.—A  few  arti- 
chokes, and  some  half-blanched  celery,  lettuce,  en- 
dive, lamb's  lelluce,  and  other  salads.  Tlie  variety 
greater  than  in  Britain,  the  supply  more  abundam, 
and  Ihe  qualily  snperioi. 

Pol  and  Su'ccl  //ois.— Abundance  of  parsley  of  a 
coarse  sort,  tarragon  and  all  our  other  aromatic  herbs, 
capsicums  in  quaniilies,  tomatoes,  and  egg-fruit.  The 
variely  and  sujq)ly  bulb  greater  than  in  Britain. 

Fungi. — Abundance  of  mushrooms,  and  some  truf- 
fles. 

Fnii^sfor  Tarts  and  Pickling. — Large  quaniilies 
of  white  cucumbers  (concombres,)  of  pickling  cu- 
cumbers (ooriiichons.)  gourds,  and  pumpkins,  in 
great  variely,  of  all  sizes,  but  we  did  not  observe  tlue 
vegelable  marrow.     On  a  par  with  Brilish  markets. 

Fruits. — Abundance  of  apples,  chiefly  Colvilles; 
and  of  jiears,  chiefly  bon  cbrctiens  and  bergamols; 
rock  ami  Cantaloup  melons,  Chasselas  grapes,  peach- 
es, figs,  and  plumbs;  pear-shaped  sorbs,  sold  at  about 
a  sous  each;  and  a  great  quantity  of  very  excellent 
alpine  sliawberries.  The  last  article  is  the  only  oue 
in  which  this  niarket  excelled  that  of  Covent  Gar- 
den; in  all  ihe  other  fruits  it  was  much  inferior. 

Adjoining  the  market  are  shops,  in  which  are  sold 
pistachios  and  other  dried  fruits,  oranges,  nuts,  Sic. 
carrots,  dried  peais,  plums,  apples,  and  apricots. 
The  onions  and  carrots  are  charred  so  as  to  become  as 
black  as  ink:  this  effect  is  produced  by  baking  them 
slowly  in  an  oven,  and  taking  them  out  at  intervals 
during  several  days.  They  aroused  in  cookery  for 
coloring  soups. 

Sprigs  of  orange  tree  in  blossom  are,  we  were  told, 
111  be  found  in  this  market  throughout  the  year. 
These  are  considered  essential  accompaniments  to 
the  dress  of  bridal  parlies;  and  although  artificial 
flowers,  perfumed  with  orange-waier  are  soiuelimes 
empbived  by  those  who  cannot  afford  the  living  arti- 
cle, yet  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  generally  used. 
On  thn  whole,  the  supplies  of  the  Paris  vegetable 
markets  are  inferior   in  jioint   of  cxcellenco  to  those 
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'it  London.  The  qualily  and  variety  of  fruils  are 
gfTcatly  inlerior,  and  also  the  dryness  and  Havor  of 
potatoes,  and  the  succnlency  of  turnips,  eabl)ages, 
and  the  utiier  common  culinary  vegetables;  but  the 
Paris  marUcts  approach  to  equality  with  those  of 
London,  in  mublirooms,  salads,  and  aromatic  herbs, 
during  summer,  and  surpass  us  in  those  articles  dur- 
ing winter. 

December  20. — Observed  a  great  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent cauliflowers;  endive  and  chiccory,  blanched 
in  different  degrees,  lamb's  lettuce,  scorzonera,  Tel- 
tow  turnijis,  solid  celery,  common  white  turnips, 
very  lung  leeks;  onions,  rather  small;  excellent  field 
cabbage,  in  immense  qnaniities;  savoys,  large  heaps 
of  mushrooms,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment  at 
the  time,  every  vegetable  seen  in  the  London  markets 
about  tlie  same  season,  with  the  exception  uf  bioccoli, 
stakale,  asparagus,  and  forced  rhubarb.  Tlie  truits 
were  Cliasbcliis  grapes,  Colville  and  reinette  gnse 
ajijdes,  a  lew  indifferent  pears,  different  kinds  of  ser- 
vice, cornel  berries,  walnuts  and  filberts,  and  sprigs 
uf  orange-blossoms,  as  in  yeptcmbcr.  It  is  but  lair 
to  ineniion  that  we  I'ailed  in  being  at  the  market  suf- 
ficiently early  in  the  morning  to  see  things  in  their 
iiest  slate.  We  shall  now  glance  at  some  of  the 
market  gardens. 

The  litld  Market  Garden  ff  j\I.  Cadet  dc  J\Iars, 
nl  Aicbervilliers. —  Oct.  4.  Auberviiliers  is  a  small 
village,  about  a  league  from  Paris,  and  M.  Cadet  de 
Mars'  grounds  oceujjy  50  or  CO  acres  round  it.  Tliis 
gardener  has  been  repeatedly  mayor  of  his  village, 
and  he  is  unquestionably  at  the  head  of  field  market- 
gardeners  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  He  was,  as 
he  told  us,  a  peasant;  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  his 
imposing  manly  figure  and  open  generous  counte- 
nance witliout  feeling  that  he  is  noble  by  nature.  He 
is  upwards  of  seventy;  and  he  began  the  world  with- 
out a  penny,  and  without  education;  but  he  is  now 
proprietor  of  the  grounds  which  he  cultivates,  be- 
sides houses  and  other  property.  He  has  lately  ceded 
his  grounds,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres  for 
his  own  amusement,  to  his  childien,  and  lives  quiet- 
ly with  his  wife,  an  excellent  woman,  about  twenty 
years  younger  than  himself.  This  old  man  is  full  of 
/gayely  and  spirits,  content  with  his  past  life,  and 
apparently  happy.  He  has  always  had  the  greatest 
euriosily  respecting  other  countries,  and  this  still 
breaks  out  every  time  he  sees  a  foreigner.  He  told 
i;3  that  he  would  travel  through  England,  provided 
his  wife  would  accompany  him.  He  once  went  as 
far  as  Havre  with  a  friend  who  was  going  to  Eng- 
land, ivT  the  sake  of  seeing  the  sea,  and  he  speaks 
with  raptures  of  the  visit.  He  takes  an  interest  in 
all  that  is  passing  in  the  world,  and  spoke  much  of 
America;  the  government  of  w'hich  he  admires  be- 
yond that  of  all  oiher  countries,  and  which  he  hopes 
that  France  will  one  day  adopt  as  a  model.  He 
spoke  much  of  the  first  revolution,  of  which  he  had 
witnessed  niany  (jf  the  most  interesting  scenes.  In 
politics  and  morals,  indeed,  he  is  far  beyond  his  con- 
ieinporaries;  aifd  is,  in  short,  as  far  as  an  unlettered 
man.  c;m  be,  all  that  Jeft'erson  or  Lafayette  could 
wish  him  to  be.  He  made  his  fortune  chiefly  by 
laking  large  contracts  to  supply  the  hospitals.  The 
largest  contracts  he  ever  had  were  made  with  the 
Hospice  Salpetriere;  fur  which  on  gourd-day,  i.  e. 
the  day  on  which  the  vegetable  used  in  the  soup 
s-^rved  to  the  inmates  is  the  pumpkin  or  the  gourd,  he 
used  to  supply  COOO  lbs.  He  has  had  a  fruit  of  the 
i.sammoth  gourd  which  weighed  195  lbs.  He  had 
also  large  contracts  with  the  manufacturers  of  sugar 
from  the  beet  root;  especially  during  the  years  1812 
and  JS13,  when  the  price  of  sugar  in  Paris  was  5f. 
per  lb.  These  companies  failed,  for  the  most  part,  in 
1.S14  and  1815,  when  sugar  fell  to  14  sous  per  lb. 
His  sons  still  cultivate  large  qnaniities  of  manirold- 
wurzel  for  feeding  cows;  and  it  deserves  to  be  le- 
juarked,  tliat  these  cultivators,  and  also  others  in 
iheir  neighborhood,  who  Ibrmerly  used  to  gather  a 
part  of  the  leaves  to  sell  as  fodder  while   the  plants 


were  growing-,  have  now  left  off  the  practice,  from 
finding  that  it  lessens  the  size  of  the  roots. 

In  the  field-garden  culture  jiractised  here,  and  in 
other  field-gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  the 
soil  is  ploughed  for  the  crop  with  a  two  wheeled 
plough,  but  all  the  operations  of  cleaning  and  gath- 
ering the  crop  are  performed  by  manual  labor.  Irri- 
gatiun,  either  by  manual  labor  or  by  channels  on  the 
surface,  is  seldom  resorted  to.  There  is  no  regular 
rotation  of  crops;  but  in  general,  after  three  or  four 
crops  of  vegetables,  a  crop  of  wheat  is  taken,  or  the 
land  is  sown  wilh  lucerne,  under  which  it  remains 
Irom  two  to  five  years.  Turnips  are  seldom  sown  in 
the  spring  because  the  drought  and  insects  destroy 
them;  but  in  August,  after  the  crop  uf  peas,  wheat, 
or  rye  is  removed,  they  are  sown  with  success. 
Onions  and  leeks  are  sown  together  in  February: 
neither  grows  large.  The  onions  are  removed  early 
in  September,  and  the  leeks  remain  to  be  taken  up  as 
wanted.  Small  leeks  are  preferred  in  the  Paris  mar- 
ket, as  having  more  flavor;  and  the  same  as  to  onions 
and  asparagus.  Where  the  soil  is  deep,  soft,  and  in 
clined  to  moisture,  the  marshmallow  is  cultivated  for 
the  apothecaries,  and  found  to  pay  well,  because 
suitable  ground  for  this  plant  is  rare  on  secondary 
limestone.  Asparagus  is  grown  in  single  rows  along 
the  bottom  of  shallow  trenches,  and,  instead  of  co- 
vering the  plants  during  winter  as  we  do  in  Eng- 
land, their  crowns  or  buds  are  laid  almost  bare,  so  as 
to  receive  the  first  influence  of  the  sun  in  spring.  As 
the  plants  begin  to  push,  they  are  earthed  up.  A 
part  of  the  grounds  is  planted  with  vines,  in  rows 
about  three  feet  apart,  between  each  row  of  which  is 
a  row  uf  asparagus;  and  in  the  rows  of  vines  are  as- 
paragus  plants,  which  alternate  with  the  vines. 
When  the  vines  are  in  fruit,  the  stalks  of  the  aspara- 
gus are  tied  together  in  bundles,  to  admit  more  air 
to  the  vines.  On  expressing  our  surprise  at  the  prac- 
tice of  laying  bare  the  buds  of  asparagus  during  the 
winter,  M.  Cadet  de  Mars  acknowledged  that  highly 
succulent  varieties  of  asparagus,  grown  in  deep  rich- 
ly manured  soil,  such  as  might  be  seen  in  some  pri- 
vate gardens,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  king  at 
Versailles,  would  softer  from  this  practice;  but  that 
field-asparagus,  such  as  that  before  us,  was  nearer  a 
state  ol  nature,  and  suffered  no  injury.  He  observed 
that  a  covering  of  earth  or  litter,  while  it  prevented 
the  escajje  ot  heat,  at  the  same  time  prevented  its 
entrance;  and  he  gave,  as  an  instance  in  favour  of 
the  jiractice,  the  well  known  early  liowering  of  bulbs 
planted  on  the  suiface,  as  done  with  crocuses  about 
Pans,  in  comjiarison  with  those  which  are  inserted 
some  inches  deep  in  the  soil.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
cold  serves  to  force  forward  plants  as  well  as  heat; 
having  remarked  that,  after  a  very  severe  winter, 
provided  it  were  short,  bulbs  flowered  earlier,  and 
asparagus  was  ready  to  cut  sooner.  Of  course,  this 
doctrine  can  only  apply  to  very  hardy  plants,  but, 
relatively  to  thein,  it  appears  to  be  one  well  deserv- 
ing the  consideration  ot  British  gardeners. 

In  the  grounds  which  M.  Cadet  de  Mars  has  re- 
tained for  his  own  amusement,  there  is  a  wall  covered 
wilh  peach  and  apricot  trees,  very  well  trained  in  the 
Ian  manner.  Along  its  top  there  is  a  projecting  trel- 
lis, supported,  at  an  angle  of  about  tiO*,  by  struts 
abutting  against  the  wall,  about  two  feet  lower  than 
the  top;  and  this  trellis  is  covered  with  vines.  The 
upper  ]iarts  of  the  peach  and  apricot  trees  were  evi- 
denly  injured  a  little  by  the  shade  of  the  vines;  but 
we  were  told  that  the  latter  were  of  some  use  to  the 
former  in  spring,  by  protecting  their  blossoms  from 
perpendicular  culd.  The  trellis  was  loaded  with 
grapes,  which  from  the  path  in  front,  had  a  very  rich 
appearance.  There  were  a  great  many  dwarf  apple 
trees  in  this  garden,  trained  hi  gohelet;  the  sort  pre- 
ferred was  the  reinette  de  Canada.  l?ehind  M.  Ca- 
det de  Mars'  house  is  a  small  walled  garden,  former- 
ly, it  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  burying  ground  of  a 
religious  establishment,  the  church  of  which  is  now 
one  of  M.  Cadet  de  Mars'  barns,  and  is  filled  with 


apples  and  onions.  There  are  some  very  large  stan- 
dard apricot  trees  in  this  garden,  and  a  very  old  vine, 
which  bear  abundantly;  and  we  saw  a  stack  o' 
unions  as  large  as  a  haystack.  The  onions  are  stack- 
e'd  by  alternating  them  with  thin  layers  of  rye  straw; 
the  straw  at  the  outside  of  the  stack  being  doubled 
in  over  the  onions,  so  that  none  of  them  appeared  to 
view.  We  have  seen  carrots  stacked  in  the  same 
manner  with  wheat  straw  in  Enoland. 


KURAX.  SCONOXair. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledje.) 
THE   FARMERS  HORSE. 

The  farmer's  horse  is  an  animal  of  alliuork;  to  be 
ridden  occasionally  to  market  or  for  pleasure,  but  to 
be  principally  employed  for  draught.  He  should  be 
higher  than  the  road  horse,  about  fifteen  hands  and 
two  inches  may  be  taken  as  the  best  stamlard.  A 
horse  with  a  shoulder  thicker,  lower,  and  less  slant- 
ing than  would  be  chosen  in  a  hackney,  will  better 
suit  the  collar;  and  collar-work  will  be  chiefly  requir- 
ed of  him.  A  stout  compact  horse  should  be  selected, 
yet  not  a  heavy  cloddy  one.  Some  blood  will  be  de- 
sirable, but  the  half-bred  horse  will  generally  bfst 
suit  the  farmer's  purpose.  He  should  have  weight 
enough  to  thniw  into  the  collar,  and  sufficient  activity 
to  get  over  the  ground. 

Farmers  are  now  beginning  to  he  aware  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  moderate-sized,  strong,  active  horse 
over  the  bulkier,  but  slower  animal  of  former  days. 
It  is  not  only  in  harvest,  and  when  a  frosty  morning 
must  be  seized  to  cart  manure,  that  this  is  perceived, 
but,  in  the  every -day  work  of  the  farm,  the  saving  of 
time,  and  the  saving  of  provender  too,  will  be  very 
considerable  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  a  horse  used  much  for 
draught  is  neither  pleasant  nor  safe  for  the  saddle. 
The  little  farmer  does  not  want  a  shewy,  complete 
hackney.  He  will  be  content  if  he  is  tolerably  well 
carried;  and  (if  he  has  taken  a  little  care  in  the  choice 
of  his  horse;  has  selected  one  wilh  sound  feet,  shoul- 
ders not  too  thick,  and  legs  not  too  much  under  him; 
and,  if  he  keeps  him  in  good  condition,  and  does  not 
scandalously  over-weight  him.)  the  five  days  carting 
or  harruw-work  will  not,  to  any  material  degree,  unfit 
him  for  the  saddle:  especially  if  the  rider  bear  in  mind 
what  we  have  termed  the  golden  rule  of  horseman- 
ship, always  a  Utile  tojesl  the  inouth  of  the  animal 
he  IS  upon. 

A  farmer,  and,  more  particularly,  a  small  farmer, 
will  prefer  a  mare  to  a  gelding,  both  fur  riding  and 
driving.  She  will  not  cost  him  so  much  at  first;  and 
he  will  get  a  great  deal  more  work  out  of  her.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  taking  bulk  for  bulk,  a  mare  is 
stronger  and  more  lasting  than  a  gelding;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  farmer  has  her  to  breed  from.  This 
and  the  profit  which  is  attached  to  it  is  well  known 
in  the  breeding  counties;  but  why  the  breeding  of 
horses  for  sale  should  be  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  a  few  northern  districts  it  is  not  easy  to  explain. 
Wherever  there  are  good  horses,  with  convenience 
for  rearing  the  colls,  the  farmer  may  start  as  a  breeder 
with  a  good  chance  of  success. 

If  he  has  a  lew  useful  caft-mares.and  crosses  them 
with  a  well-knit,  hall-bred  horse,  he  will  certainly 
have  colts  useful  for  every  purpose  of  agriculture, 
and  some  ol  them  sufficiently  light  for  the  van,  post- 
chaise,  or  coach.  If  he  has  a  superior  mare,  one  of 
the  old  Cleveland  breed,  and  puts  her  to  a  bony, 
three  fourths-bred  horse,  or,  if  he  can  find  one  stout 
and  compact  enough,  a  seven-eighths,  or  a  thorough- 
bred one,  he  will  liave  a  fair  chance  to  rear  a  colt  that 
will  amply  repay  him  as  a  hunter  or  carriage-horse. 

The  mare  needs  not  be  idle  while  she  is  breeding. 
She  may  be  worked  moderately  almost  to  the  period 
of  her  foaling,  and  with  benefit  rather  than  otherwise; 
uor  is  there  occasion  that  much  of  her  time  should  be 
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lost  even  while  she  is  suckling.  If  she  is  put  to  horse 
in  June,  the  foaling  lime  will  fall,  and  the  loss  of 
labour  will  occur,  in  the  most  leisure  time  of  the 
year. 

There  are  two  rocks  on  which  the  farmer  otten 
strikes:  he  pays  little  attention  to  the  kind  of  mare, 
and  less  to  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  foal.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  breeding,  however 
general  may  be  the  prejudice  against  it,  that  the  va- 
lue of  the  foal  depends  a  great  deal  more  on  the  dam 
than  on  the  sire.  The  Arabs  are  convinced  of  this, 
for  no  price  will  buy  from  them  a  likely  mare  of  the 
highest  blood;  and  they  trace  back  the  pedigree  of 
their  horses,  not  through  the  sire,  but  the  dam.  The 
Greek  sporting  men  held  the  same  opinion,  long  be- 
fore the  Arab  horse  was  known.  "What  chance  of 
■winning  have  I?"  inquired  a  youth  whose  horse  was 
about  to  start  on  the  Olympic  course.  "Ask  the  dam 
of  your  horse"  was  the  reply,  founded  on  experience.* 
The  farmer,  however,  too  frequently  thinks  that 
any  mare  will  do  to  breed  from;  and,  if  he  can  find  a 
great  prancing  stallion,  with  a  high-sounding  name, 
and  loaded  with  fat,  he  reckons  on  having  a  valuable 
colt:  and  should  he  fail,  he  attributes  the  fault  to  the 
horse,  and  not  to  his  own  want  of  judgment.  Far 
more  depends  on  the  mare  than  is  dreamt  of  in  his 
philosophy. 

If  he  has  an  undersized,  or  a  blemished,  or  unsound 
mare,  let  him  continue  to  use  her  on  his  farm:  she 
probably  did  not  cost  him  much,  and  she  will  beat 
any  gelding;  but  let  him  not  think  of  breeding  from 
her.  A  roomy  mare,  with  some  blood  in  her,  and 
with  most  of  the  good  points,  will  alone  answer  his 
purpose.  She  may  bear  about  her  the  marks  of  ho- 
nest work  (the  fewer  of  these,  however,  the  better,) 
but  she  must  not  have  any  disease.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  malady  to  which  the  horse  is  subject  that  is  not 
hereditary.  Contracted  feet,  curb,  spavin,  roaring, 
thick  wind,  blindness,  notoriously  descend  from  the 
sire  or  dam  to  the  foal.  Rlr.  Roberts,  in  that  useful 
publication,  "The  Veterinarian,"  says,  "last  summer 
I  was  asked  my  opinion  of  a  horse.  I  approved  of 
his  formation  with  the  exception  of  the  hocks,  where 
there  happened  to  be  two  curbs.  I  was  then  told  his 
sister  was  in  the  same  stable:  she  also  had  two  curbs. 
Knowing  the  sire  to  be  free  from  these  defects,  I  in- 
quired about  the  dam:  she  also  had  two  confirmed 
curbs.  She  was  at  this  lime  running  with  a  foal  of 
hers,  two  years  old,  by  another  horse,  and  he  also 
had  two  curbs." 

The  foal  should  be  well  taken  care  of  for  the  first 
two  years.  It  is  bad  policy  to  stint,  or  half-starve, 
the  growing  ctilt. 

The  colt,  whether  intended  for  a  hunter  or  car- 
riage-horse, may  be  earlier  handled,  but  should  not 
be  broken-in  until  three  years  old;  and  then  the  very 
best  breaking-in  for  the  carriage-horse  is  to  make  him 
earn  a  little  of  his  living.  Let  him  be  put  to  harrow 
or  light  |)lough.  Going  over  the  rough  ground  will 
teach  him  to  lift  his  feet  well,  and  give  him  that  high 
and  shewy  action,  excusable  in  a  carriage  horse,  but 
excusable  in  no  other.  In  the  succeeding  winter  he 
will  be  perfectly  ready  for  the  town  or  country  mar- 
ket. 


XIAISCISIiXiAKSOUS. 


SILK. 

The  Canadian  Courant  is  endeavouring  to  stir  up 
the  people  of  that  province  to  the  raising  of  silk. 
The  editor  has  no  doubt  that  the  climate  is  "well 
calculated"  for  that  purpose. 

*  Bishop  Hall,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
intimates  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  horsemen  at 
that  period.     He  asks,  in  one  of  his  satires:  (Lib.  iv.) 

" dost  thou  prize 

Thy  brute  beasts'  worth  by  their  dams'  qualities.' 
Say'bt  thou  this  colt  shall  prove  a  swift-pac'U  steed 
Only  because  a  Jennet  did  him  breed.' 
Or  say'st  thuu  this  same  horse  shall  win  the  prize, 
Because  his  dam  was  swiftest  Tranchefice.'" 


(From  the  Columbian  Gazette.) 

Mr.  Homans,— I  have  observed  by  the  newspapers 
that  several  accidents  have  already  happened  to  sun- 
dry persons  by  drinking  cold  water.  I  send  you  the 
enclosed  recipes,  which,  if  used  with  discretion  will, 
I  am  confident,  prevent  future  accidents  of  this  kind. 
I  would  advise  all  laborers,  and  those  who  are  much 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to  carry  with  them  a 
small  pouch  that  will  hold  about  four  ounces,  and  a 
common  iron  spoon  tinned,  to  measure  the  mixture, 
and  every  time  they  drink  to  use  a  little  of  it,  but  be 
careful  never  to  drink  more  than  half  a  pint  at  once. 
If  they  persevere  a  few  days,  it  will  become  a  habit; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  much  less  water  than  what 
is  usually  drank  will  be  more  refreshing  and  salubri- 
ous than  larger  quantities.  J-  A. 

REMEDY  FOR  BAD  WATER. 

The  following  remedy  was  given  by  Doctor  Osbom, 
of  Middletown,  Conneclicut,  to  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman  of  the  same  state,  who  had  been  a  water 
drinker  from  early  life,  and  who  some  years  since 
went  to  Ohio.  "The  Doctor  told  him  to  furnish  him- 
self with  a  mixture  of  equal  proportions  of  pulverised 
sugar  and  ginger,  and  whenever  he  drank  the  bad 
water  of  the  west,  to  put  in  as  much  of  the  composi- 
tion as  suited  his  taste,  and  he  need  never  apprehend 
bad  effects  from  a  free  use  of  the  water. 

"He  tried  it  a  number  of  years,  and  always  found 
it  an  effectual  preventive." — JVew  England  Farmer, 
vol.  7,  c.  403. 

An  Indian  woman  once  made  me  a  present  of  about 
two  gallons  of  Indian  corn,  parched  until  it  was  the 
color  of  our  common  toast — it  was  then  pounded  in  a 
hominy  block  and  sifted,  and  maple  sugar  added  to  it 
to  suit  the  taste.  I  used  it  in  the  following  manner: — 
When  I  was  thirsty,  I  took  a  common  siied  table 
spoon  even  full  (not  heaped)  for  each  person,  and  put 
it  into  about  half  a  pint  of  water  for  each,  which 
myself  and  hands  drank.  I  found  it  excellent  to 
quench  thirst,  and  at  the  same  time  very  nourishing — 
to  much  so,  that  when  out  surveying  in  the  woods,  we 
never  slopped  to  eat  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  We 
generally  breakfasted  about  sunrise,  and  supped  about 
sunset,  and  never  suffered  by  hunger;  and  those  that 
used  it  in  the  woods  never,  that  1  recoUect  of,  had 
chills,  fevers,  or  bilious  complaints. 

I  would  recommend  it  to  all  persons  in  the  vicinity 
of  marshes  and  other  unhealthy  situations;  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  work  on  the  canals  in  hot  weather. 
And  if  they  will  use  it  systematically,  and  not  drink 
spirits  of  any  kind,  nor  overload  their  stomachs  with 
water,  whether  good  or  bad,  they  may  (1  believe) 
labor  in  any  situation  whatever  with  impunity. 

I  make  it  as  follows: — 1  lb.  of  corn  parched  until  it 
is  brown,  but  not  burnt  black — then  4  ounces  of  clean 
moist  brown  sugar  mixed  with  it;  and  for  those  who 
like  it,  they  may  add  one  ounce  of  ground  ginger. 
And  I  used  it  as  follows:  Take  a  table  spoon  even 
full  or  very  little  more  of  the  mixture,  and  put  it  in 
about  a  half  pint  or  less  of  water,  stir  it  and  drink  it; 
though  I  have  generally  drank  it  without  the  ginger. 
A  table  spoon  a  little  more  than  even  full  holds 
from  150  to  100  grains  of  the  mixture,  and  will  serve 
lor  about  fifty  draughts  of  a  half  pint  each. 

It  is  a  very  mistaken  notion  to  swallow  great 
draughts  of  water  when  thirsty — it  fills  a  person  so 
that  he  is  less  active,  and  becomes  thirsty  sooner  than 
if  he  had  drank  a  less  quantity.  The  way  to  quench 
thirst  in  hot  weather  is,  after  having  washed  the 
mouth,  to  make  about  five  or  six  swallows  to  a  half 
pint  of  liquid,  that  is,  less  than  a  half  of  a  gill  to  each 
draught;  and  let  it  run  down  the  gullet  as  slowly  as 
possible;  and  one  fourth  part  or  less  of  the  liquid 
usually  drank  will  answer  all  the  purpose  of  quench- 
ing thirst.     It  will  require  some  days  perseverance 


and  practice  for  persons  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
this  mode  of  drinking;  but  those  who  have  resolution 
to  persevere,  will  soon  find  themselves  more  alert  and 
in  belter  spirits  than  by  drinking  spirits  of  any  kind 
with  their  water  or  even  molasses,  and  will  be  able  to 
go  through  more  labor  and  less  fatigue  than  with  any 
other  beverage  whatever.  And  if  gentlemen,  who 
hire  a  number  of  laborers,  by  getting  them  to  use  this 
mixture  in  their  drink,  will  find  their  account  in  it, 
as  each  hand  will  go  through  his  work  with  more 
animal  spirits  and  cheerfulness;  and  also  do  a  fourth, 
if  not  a  third,  more  work  daily. 

I  know  this  by  my  own  experience,  and  by  my  ob- 
servations of  the  people  I  have  had  in  my  employ- 
ment. 

JVote.  The  above  mentioned  quantity  will  answer 
for  an  out  door  laborer  for  three  days,  aud  for  a  me- 
chanic in-doors  for  a  longer  time,  and  will  not  cost 
two  cents  per  day. 

I  have  frequently  travelled  with  Indians  consider- 
able distances  and  for  days,  and  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  seeing  one  of  them  drink  water  immediately 
from  the  spring,  but  from  small  streams,  and  out  of 
their  hands,  and  never  took  more  than  four  palms  full, 
more  generally  but  three;  and  sometimes  they  put  a 
small  quantity  of  the  suhau  tusch,*  which  they  call 
the  mixture.  They  never  had  ginger  in  it — that  is 
an  addition  of  my  own;  but  I  am  not  altogether  satis- 
fied that  it  is  an  improvement,  except  as  to  taste. 
The  palm  of  the  hand  of  a  middle  sized  man  will 
hold  about  an  ounce  by  measure.  J.  A. 


(From  the  Liverpool  Mercury.) 
CURE  FOR  HYDROPHOBIA. 

As  the  Hydrophobia  season  has  set  in,  we  comply 
with  the  reqnest  of  a  correspondent  by  giving  inser- 
tion to  the  following: — What  we  happen  to  know  of 
the  extraordinary  properly  of  the  chloride  of  lime  in- 
duces us  to  put  great  faith  in  its  properties  in  the  cure 
of  the  wound  inflicted  by  dogs,  or  of  any  other  mean*. 

[Ed.  Mer. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Coster,  a  French  physician, 
for  the  following  valuable  discovery,  as  a  preventa- 
tive to  hydrophobia.  Take  two  table  spoonfulls  of 
fresh  chloride  of  lime  in  powder,  mix  it  with  half  a 
pint  of  water,  and  with  this  wash  keep  the  wound 
constantly  bathed  and  frequently  renewed.  The  chlo- 
ride gas  possesses  the  power  of  decomposing  this  tre- 
mendous poison,  and  renders  mild  and  harmless  that 
venom  against  whose  resistless  attack  the  artillery  of 
medical  science  had  been  so  long  directed  in  vain.  It 
is  necessary  to  add  that  this  wash  should  be  applied 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  infliction  of  the  bite. 


CURE  FOR  THE  MILK  SICKNESS. 
We  have  been  lately  informed  by  a  gentleman  re- 
siding in  a  neighborhood  where  this  disease  prevails, 
that  a  few  days  since,  he  had  a  calf  so  affected  with 
the  milk  sickness,  that  it  could  not  stand  alone  long 
enough  to  suck,  without  assistance.  He  heard  from 
some  person  that  the  complaint  might  be  cured  by 
drenching  with  honey  or  molasses,  in  the  proportion  of 
a  quart  to  a  full  grown  bullock,  and  in  like  proportion 
for  younger  cattle.  Our  informant  used,  a  pint  of  ho- 
ney, and  in  less  than  two  days  it  was  perfectly  well. 
A  neighbour  of  our  informant,  hearing  of  this  curt, 
drenched  a  mUk  sick  calf  of  his,  wilh  a  pint  of  molas- 
ses, with  the  same  good  effect.  These  remedies  havs 
been  tried  within  the  last  few  days. 

[  tf'eslem  Ploughboi). 


Wheat,  which  19  years  since  was  worth  but  31 
cents  per  bushel  on  Lake  Erie,  now  brings  75  cents, 
owing  to  the  Erie  and  Welland  Canals. 

•  Suk-a-tusch .  The  letters  must  be  pronounced  as 
the  Germans  do;  to  five  the  true  Indian  pronunciation 
the  a  is  pronounced  all  or  aw. 
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(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
FLIES.— By  S.  F. 

One  of  the  blessings  of  the  shorter  summers  of  the 
temperate  and  higher  latitudes  is,  that  activity  and 
indtistry— very  important  auxiliaries  to  our  happi- 
ness,— are  necessary  to  insure  crops.  Insects,  too, 
notwithstanding,  all  the  inconvenience  they  occasion, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  in  disguise — one  of  the 
means  designed  by  providence  to  make  us  active.  In 
southern  latitudes,  vifhere  the  productions  of  the  earth 
can  be  obtained  with  comparatively  a  very  little  exer- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  without  the  labour  ne- 
cessary to  guard  against  insects,  inactivity  and  slug- 
gishness would  settle  down  like  an  incubus  upon  man. 
The  injury  which  insects  cause  to  our  crops  and  fur- 
niture, and  inconvenience  to  our  persons  should  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  that  judicious  tej-i/"  imposed  by 
providence  to  encourage  ingenuity  and  domestic 
economy.  Instead  then,  of  murmuring  at  the  duties 
imposed,  every  exertion  should  be  made  at  contrivance 
and  invention  to  guard  against  their  efiecls,  and  to 
promote  our  comfort.  It  augurs  very  unfavorably  for 
the  skill  of  our  countrywomen  that  no  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  means  of  destroying  house  flies, 
fleas,  and  bed  bugs.  Go  where  you  will,  to  city  or 
country,  you  are  liable  to  have  your  patience  exhaust- 
ed and  your  blood  profusely  shed,  to  support  a  system 
of  domestic  regulations  that  were  designed  to  favor 
the  ingenuity  and  elicit  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
ladies.  In  every  age  man  is  making  some  discovery 
that  very  materially  ameliorates  the  condition  of  the 
human  race.  But  alas!  what  has  woman  done? 
Egyptian  plagues  inflicted  for  ages  have  not  yet 
aroused  her  inventive  faculties!  In  order  to  give  the 
ladies  an  idea  of  the  probable  increase  of  bed  chamber 
insects,  and  to  show  the  importance  of  exertions  and 
inventions  to  extirpate  them,  the  writer  would  direct 
their  attention  to  the  fecundity  of  flies. — M.  Von 
Cleichen,  a  German  naturalist,  has  made  the  following 
calculation. 
A  fly  lays  four  times  during  summer,  each 

time  80  eggs,  which  makes     .         .         .  320 

Half  of  these  are  supposed  to  be  females,  so 

that  each  of  the  four  broods   produces  40. 
1.  First  eighth,  or  the  40  females  of  the 

first  brood  also  lay  four  times  in  the  course 

of  the  summer,  which  makes  .         .         .      12,800 
The  first  eighth  of  these,  or  1,600  females, 

three  times 384,000 

The  second  eighth,  twice  ....  256,000 
The  third  and  fourth  eighth,  at  least  once 

each 256,000 

S.  The  second  eighth,  or  the  40  females  of 

the   second   brood,  lay  three   times,  the 

produce  of  which  is  ...  .  9,600 
One-sixth  of  these,  or  1,600  females,  three 

times 384,000 

The  second  sixth,  twice  ....  256,000 
The  third  sixth,  once  ....    128,000 

3.  The  third  eighth, or  the  40  females,  uf  the 

third  brood,  lay  twice  and  produce  .       6,400 

One  fourth  of  these,  or   1,600  females,  lay 

twice  more    .....  .   256,000 

4.  The  fourth  eighth,  or  40  females  of  the 

fourth  brood,  once  ....       3,200 

Half  of  these,  or  1,600  females,  at  least  once  128,000 
Total  produce  of  a  single  fly  in  one  summer  2,208,420 

To  destroy  flies. — The  writer  has  seen  the  follow- 
ing plan  adopted. — Pot  sugar,  honey,  or  molasses  in 
a  plate  of  water,  and  into  this  put  arsenic  (rats  bane.) 
set  the  plate  in  tbe  part  of  the  room  most  frequented 
by  the  flies.  A  few  sips  will  kill  them.  If  the  room 
is  darkened,  leaving  a  small  opening  for  the  light, 
near  which  place  the  plate,  they  will  be  more  effectu- 
ally destroyed.  The  objection  to  this  method  of  kill- 
ing them  is,  that  they  die  in  all  parts  of  the  room. — 
If  the  ladies  however,  can  take  a  hint  from  this  to 
free  our  domicils  from  the  disturbers  of  nightly  repose, 
the  object  of  the  writer  will  be  obtained. 


(From  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Geology.) 
Experiment  ok  the  Colour  of  Flowers. 

If  the  lobelia  fulgens,  which  is  of  pure  blood-red, 
is  viewed  by  the  light  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  with  a  lit- 
tle salt  added  to  the  wick, — it  becomes  absolute  black, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  observed  by  solar  or  che- 
mical light.  The  scarlet  geranium  too,  naturally  re- 
flects a  compound  of  red  and  yellow,  but  when  seen 
by  the  spirit  lamp,  with  salt,  appears  yellow.  Pur- 
ple colors  under  like  circumstances  appear  blue.  If 
a  candle  is  put  on  one  side  of  the  lobelia,  and  a  spi- 
rit lamp  on  the  other,  one  half  appears  black,  and 
the  other,  red.  The  explanation  of  this  beautiful 
experiment  is  suggested  by  the  study  of  the  nature 
of  reflecting  bodies,  and  of  light.  Coloured  bodies 
are  so  formed,  as  to  reflect  rays  and  combinations  of 
rays,  peculiar  to  them  in  their  natural  state.  Hence, 
red  flowers  reflect  the  red  ray  which  they  obtain 
from  light.  But  the  light  of  a  spirit  lamp  gives  out 
— as  may  be  proved  by  a  prism — no  red  ray,  and 
hence  the  lobelia,  when  observed  by  this  light,  has  no 
red  ray  to  reflect,  and  appears  black.  The  geranium 
receives  no  red  ray, and  appears  yellow.  The  purple 
receives  no  red  ray,  appears  blue.  Those  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  properties  of  bodies  and  of  lig^ht,  are  ge- 
nerally contented  to  believe  that  the  natural  colour  of 
an  object  belongs  to  it  inherently,  as  much  as  its  form 
does.  But  this  is  not  so.  Whatever  the  reflecting 
structure  ot  bodies  may  ultimately  depend  upon,  they 
must  be  in  connection  virith  light  before  they  can  re 
fleet;  and  as  it  is  remarked,  in  a  work  that  will  per- 
haps bear  reading  oftner  than  any  other  that  modern 
times  have  produced,  "preliminary  discourse  on  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy,  by  John  Frederick 
William  Herschell,"  &c.  &c.  when  the  differently 
coloured  prismatic  rays  are  thrown,  in  a  dark  room, 
in  succession,  upon  any  object,  whatever  be  the  colour, 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  its  own,  it  will  appear 
of  the  particular  hue  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it. 
A  yellow  paper,  for  instance,  will  appear  scarlet 
when  illuminated  by  red  rays,  yellow  when  by  yellow, 
green  by  green,  and  blue  by  blue  rays;  its  own  (so 
called)  proper  colour  not  in  the  least  degree  mixing- 
with  that  it  so  exhibits." 

Perhaps  at  some  future  day,  light  may  be  so  man- 
aged, as  to  admit  of  bodies  reflecting  particular  colours, 
without  adding  the  expense  of  dying  or  painting 
them.  Editor. 

COFFEE. 

The  general  effect  of  coffee  upon  the  nervous  coat 
of  the  stomach  is,  unquestionably  a  gentle  stimulant; 
and  as  most  substances  of  that  class  have  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  tonic  power,  it  may  be  safely  recommended 
to  individuals  whose  powers  of  digestion  have  been 
debilitated  by  stimulants  of  a  more  powerful  charac- 
ter, such  as  fermented  liquors,  wine,  spirit,  &.c.  The 
custom  of  taking  coffee  after  dinner,  and  just  before 
retirement  to  rest,  is  bad;  because  its  stimulant  pro- 
perty on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  exerts  a  power 
destructive  to  sleep;  it  piomoies  an  activity  of  the 
mind,  and  gives  a  range  to  the  imagination,  which 
prevents  self-forgetfulness,  that  sure  harbinger  to  re- 
pose.— Manual  of  Invalids. 

ADVICE  TO  COTTON  PLANTERS. 

We  are  requested  by  merchants,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cuiton  in  this  place, 
to  state,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  ing-girtg  in  which 
cotton  is  packed,  is  so  thin  and  flimsy,  that  many  of 
the  bales  come  to  market  in  very  bad  condition,  so 
much  so  that  the  seller  finds  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
it  at  a  fair  price,  purchasers  alleging  as  a  reason, 
"the  heavy  expense  to  which  it  is  subjected  for  re- 
pairing, on  its  arrival  in  Europe,"  it  is  therefore  re- 
spectfully recommended,  that  in  future,  the  merchants 
and  planters  in  the  country,  purchase  good  Kentxtcky, 
or  strong  Scotch  hempen  bagging,  which  will  be  cal- 
culated to  stand  the  pressure  of  the  screw,  in  loading 
a  ship. — JSToifolk  Beacon, 


AGRICULTURAL. 

We  some  time  since  copied  into  the  Gazette,  an 
article  recommending  the  soaking  of  corn  in  copperas 
water,  in  order  to  prevent  its  destiuction  by  birds  &.c. 
We  were  informed  by  one  of  our  patrons  a  few  days 
since  that  he  was  induced  to  try  the  experiment,  but 
without  the  slightest  beneficial  result.  His  domestic 
fowls  ale  the  corn  freely,  after  it  had  been  soaked, 
and  the  birds  pulled  it  up  after  it  had  been  planted. 
[Zaneiville,  Ohio,  Gazette. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  August  26,  18J1. 

New  Chinese  Mulberry.  (Moras  Multicaulis.) 
This  newly  introduced  variety  of  mulberry  tor  feed- 
ing silkworms  is  undoubtedly  an  important  acquisi- 
tion, and  more  particularly  so  to  this  country  where 
silk  is  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  staple  article  of  pro- 
duction. The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  has 
had  this  variety  under  cultivation  for  two  years,  and 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  its  peculiarities 
both  as  to  quality  and  the  manner  of  cultivating  it. 
Not  having  a  sullicient  quantity  for  a  full  trial  of 
feeding  silkworms  with  it,  he  has  been  obliged  to 
confine  his  experiments  to  occasional  feedings,  at 
which  times  the  worms  promptly  left  the  Flalian 
white  mulberry  leaf  and  devoured  the  new  Cliinese 
with  avidity.  The  leaves  of  the  new  inolberry  fre- 
quently measure  a  foot  in  length  and  ten  inches  in 
width.  Indeed  Mrs.  Parmentier,  the  lady  of  the  late 
Andrew  Parmentier  of  the  Brooklyn  nursery  and  gar- 
den, who  has  1600  of  the  trees  for  sale,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  says,  that  some  of  the  leaves  on  the  trees 
in  that  establishment  measure  13  inches  in  length, 
and  that  the  worms  left  six  different  kinds  of  mul- 
berry to  feed  on  them.  Although  the  number  of 
leaves  on  the  tree  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  those  on 
the  white,  we  should  judge  that  the  weight  of  the 
leaf  was  much  greater— it  is  so  great  in  fact  that 
during  a  rain  or  after  a  heavy  dew,  the  young  trees 
are  bent  almost  to  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  their 
foliage.  Tins  mulberry  bears  no  fruit,  or  rather  it  is 
so  minute  and  so  small  in  quantity  that  the  propaga- 
tion of  it  from  seed  is  never  practised.  But  like  all 
other  vegetables  of  difficult  propagation  by  seed,  it  is 
remarkably  easy  of  reproduction  by  other  means.  By 
laying  down  the  young  trees,  covering  them  with 
earth,  and  leaving  tbe  ends  of  the  branches  out, 
every  branch  will  take  rout  and  become  a  young  tree 
in  two  or  three  weeks -so  that  every  tree  one  year 
old  will  by  proper  management  produce  from  ten  to 
twenty  in  one  summer.  We  laid  down  a  tree  on 
Friday  29tli  July,  and  a  part  of  the  stock  near  the 
root  containing  no  branches,  was  left  out  of  ground. 
On  the  Friday  following  two  buds  were  seen  shooting 
from  tlie  naked  stock,  and  earth  was  then  covered 
over  the  slock  and  around  the  buds.  The  young-  trees 
Irom  tliese  buds  now  measure  2  feet  6  inches"  high. 
Tilts  fact  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  great  facility  of 
propagating  the  morus  muliicanlis  by  lavers.  As 
this  mulberry  does  not  grow  high,  tbe  leaves  can  al- 
ways be  gathered  by  hand  from  the  ground  without 
the  aid  ot  laddeis  or  the  danger  attending  the  climb- 
ing of  large  trees.  They  can  be  planted  pretty  close 
together,  and  we  should  judge  that  an  acre  of  ground 
would  produce  more  foliage  with  this  than  with  the 
white  mulberry.  The  morus  muliicanlis  being  as 
yet  quite  scarce  in  this  country,  they  sell  liigh;  but 
every  one  who  contemplates  cultivating  silk  should 
obtain  a  few,  and  by  laying  them  down  in  July,  mul- 
tiply them.  By  this  means  ten  trees  obtained  this 
fall,  would,  in  five  years,  produce  one  million  of  trees, 
allowing  each  one  to  produce  ten  every  year,  which 
we  are  convinced  they  will  certainly  do;  that  is,  in 
the  fall  of  1832  there  would  be   100;  in   183J,  lOOO, 
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in  1834,  10,000;  in  1835,  100,000;  in  1830,  1,000,- 
000 — and  lliese  we  have  no  liesilation  in  saying 
would  produce  ten  times  as  mueli  tbliage  as  could  be 
produced  witli  tlie  same  expense  and  laljuur  in  the 
same  time,  of  tlie  while  mulberry  or  any  other  Icind. 
We  hope  editars  in  the  country  will  give  free  circu- 
lation to  these  facts,  that  the  cultivators  of  silk,  and 
those  who  contemplate  entering  upon  that  business, 
may  avail  of  the  advantages  of  this  mulberry  in 
commencing  their  orchards.  The  morus  niulticaulis 
can  be  obtained  of  VVni.  Prince  Si  Suns,  at  the  Lin- 
na^n  Botanic  garden  at  Flushing,  New  York,  of  Mrs. 
Parmentier,  at  the  Horticultural  Botanic  Garden  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and  of  tlie  Editor  of  the  American 
Farmer.  They  are  generally  sold  at  one  dollar 
each. 


AMERICAN  SILK. 

We  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  since  of  examin- 
ing a  fine  specimen  of  American  sewing  silk  from 
Mansfield,  Con.  Tlie  gentleman  who  exhibited  it 
has  upwards  of  10,000  skeins,  for  which  he  finds  a 
ready  sale  at  about  $8.50  per  lb.  He  informs  us  that 
about  ^^ve  <oiis  have  been  raised  in  Mansfield  alone 
this  season,  and  the  culture  is  rapidly  extending  in 
Coventry  and  other  neighboring  towns.  One  genile- 
nian  in  Connecticut  last  year  paid  J1500  fur  white 
mulberry  trees,  with  which  lie  has  set  out  an  orchard 
of  one  hundred  acres.  About  1000  bushels  of  co- 
coons were  sent  to  Philadelphia  last  season,  anu 
were  sold  for  $3  per  bushel.  Competent  foreigners 
are  now  setting  up  machinery  in  Mansfield  for  spin- 
ning and  weaving  the  raw  article,  which  has  made  a 
great  demand  for  cocoons,  and  given  a  spur  to  the  bu- 
siness. By  means  of  machinery  introduced  a  year  or 
two  since,  the  value  of  the  raw  silk  has  been  en- 
hanced $1  per  lb.  The  business  is  managed  almost 
exclusively  by  females,  requiring  very  parlicular  at- 
tention for  only  about  two  weeks  each  year.  The 
sales  of  sewing  silk  in  Mansfield  alone  this  year  are 
estimated  at  upwards  of  <JS5,000. — JV.  E.  Farmer. 


Liverpool  Cotton  Market — July  8. 
There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  cotton  during 
the  week,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  it,  when 
It  was  supposed  that  the  projected  increased  duty 
would  be  immediately  changed.  The  trifling  ad- 
vance which  this  circumsiance  enabled  the  sellers  to 
obtain,  has,  however,  gradually  disappeared  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  and  the  market  closes  to-day 
with  steadiness,  but  without  any  change  from  the 
prices  of  our  last.  The  sales  of  the  week  amount 
U)  18890  bags,  viz:— Sea  Island,  103  a  15d;  30 
Stained  do.  5!d  a  83;  CiSO  Upland,  do.  5d  a  Hi; 
5<)10  Mobile  and  Alabama,  5d  a  6;  33iO  Orleans,  5i 
a  8d;  140  Pernambuco,  6  7-8  a  Tld;  630  Bahia  and 
Maracaibo,  6  a  7d;  799  Maranham,  (ii  a  7.id;  30 
Demerara,  &.c.  63  a  7Jd;  50  West  India  6i;  'iO 
Carthagena  5d;  200  Egyptian  8d  a  9d;  and  00  Surat 
•1  a  4  5-8d. 


Prices  Cvrrcnt  in  JVew  York,  Atgust  20. 
Beeswax,  yellow    la  a20.  Co((o7i,  New  Orleans. 10 
a.l2J;    Upland,. TJ  a  .10;    .Mabama,.8a   12.     Cotton 
Bjjgiii"-,  Hemp,  yd.  1-14  a  11;  I'lax  13  a  14^;  Hai,  Ame- 
rican,1  a!J. Flaxseed, 1  bush,  clean a. 

FlovLT,   N.   York,   bbl.S.COa   6.18;   Canal,  5.31  a  5.62; 

Bait.  Hwd.st. a  5.3T;  Uh'd.  city  mills a 

country,  — .-a  5.00;  .-Mcxaiid'a,  5.00  a  5.25;  Freder- 
icksburg  a  4. ST;   PPtersg. a  5.00;  Rye   Flour, 

a  8.62;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.3.62  a  3. IS;   perhhd. 

n.OO  a  n.25;     Grain,  Wheat,  North,  1.12  a  1.13;  Vir. 

a J   Itye,  North,  —  a  18;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  74  a 

75;  Barley, —  a—;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .36  a  ..12; 
Peas,  white, dry,  1  bu.  5.  Beans,  1  bu.  1.00  a  8.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.60  a  9.00;  prime  5.50  a  S.l.i; 
cargo  4.624  a  o.OO;  I-ard,8»  a  .  1 1 ;  Pork,  mesf,  bbl. 
14.00  s  14.75;  prime  10.00  a  11.25. 


ELKWOOD  ESTATE. 

To  be  sold,  that  well  known,  and  highly  valuable  es- 
tate in  the  county  of  Culpcper,  Virginia,  about  30 
miles  fron*  Fredericksburg,  late  the  property  of  Mr. 
Carter  Beverly,  and  aflervvarils  of  Mr.  John  S.  Thorn- 
tun,  but  now  in  the  occupancy  of  Mr.  John  Browning, 
who  is  going  to  England.  The  estate  is  so  well  known 
for  the  ferliliiy  of  its  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tioji,  that  a  particular  description  is  unnecessary.  The 
mansion  house  is  in  excellent  repair,  and  is  tiappily 
placed  on  a  gentle  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the 
properly.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east,  northeast,  north, 
and  northwest,  by  tlie  river  Rappahanock,  on  the  banks 
of  whicli  lie  near  liO  acres  of  fertile  land,  the  most 
part  river  bottom,  at  present  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  clo- 
ver. The  surrounding  uplands  produce  excellent 
wheat,  rye,  and' oats,  and  there  is  a  sutiicieut  body  of 
wood  to  maintain  the  fences.  It  has  likewise  the  sin- 
gular advantage  of  a  small  stream  passing  through  it, 
which  never  fails;  so  that  all  the  fields  are  well  wa- 
tered, and  there  is  a  capital  mill  site  on  which  former- 
ly stood  a  merchant  mill,  and  saw  mill.  The  farm 
building,  barn,  cornhouse,  overseer's  house,  negro 
quarters,  &c.  are  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
mansion  house,  and  afford  the  most  ample  accommoda- 
tion 

The  property  will  be  sold  by  public  auction  in  June 
next,  1S32,  altogether  or  in  lots,  as  may  suit  the  pur- 
chasers, should  it  not  be  disposed  of  in  the  mean  lime 
by  private  contract,  and  ample  time  will  be  allowed 
for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  It  is  pre- 
sumed an  estate  so  well  calculated  for  the  residence  oi 
a  gentleman,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
and  substantial  improvements,  cannot  be  found  in 
\'irginia.  It  is  estimaled  to  contain  about  1331  acres, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the 
absence  of  marsh  and  stagnant  waters.  Letters,  post 
paid,  may  be  adBressed  to  the  proprietor,  at  the  post 
office,  Stcvensburg,  Culpeper  county,  Virginia,  and  the 
premises  may  be  viewed  at  any  time. 

Jlugust  19. 

ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED  WANTED. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  by  the  subscriber,  a  few 
hundred  bushels  of  Orchard  Grass  SEED  of  this  year's 
growth,  and  free  from  noxious  seeds,  for  which  cash 
will  be  paid  on  delivery.  Who  has  on  hand  his  usual 
supply  of  Agricultural  Implements,  such  as  superior 
Ploughs,  Wheat  Fans,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  his  patent 
cylindrical  Straw  Gutter,  superior  Rag  Cutters  for 
paper  making,  Dutch  Cutting  Bo.xes,  Scythes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  Hoes,  Brown's  vertical  Wool  Spinners, 
Wire  Safes,  and  Wove  Wire,  &c.  &c. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth's 
Garden  Seeds,  for  sale,  and  will  furnish  fruit  and  or- 
namental TREES  from  their  nursery  to  order. 

.ind  likewise  keeps  a  general  assortment  of  Grass 
Seeds  fur  sale,  of  such  as  can  be  depended  on. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

Jiufust  5.  No.  36,  West  Fralt  street. 


[Ai'crsT  aC,  I83r. 
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WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 

I.Y.MAN  REED, 
Commission    Merchant,  JVo.   195  Baltimore    street 

Devotes  particular  nttention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

C.\SH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  \cool,  (if  oiTered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

liefer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman  &  Co.  Baltimore. 

J.  S.  EA,STMAN, 
A'o.  36,  West  Pratt  Street, 

OFFERS,  at  H'ltolesule  unil  UeUdl,  Hay  and  .Manure 
FORKS,  and  Scythe  S.NEADS.  — Also  for  sale,  Grain 
CRADLES,  and  Cradle  SCYTHES,  Grass  SCYTHE, 
English  and  American,  with  and  without  Sneads, 
Wheat  FANS.  Scythe  STONES,  &c.  &c.  Together 
with  his  usual  assortment  of  PLOl'GHS,  and  other 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  Garden  Seeds,  &c. 

Afresh  supply  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  just  received 
from  the  Messrs.  Landrolh's. 


B.xLTiMORE  Market.— There  is  no  change  in  the 
price  of  flour.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street 
remains  at  !(}5. 50,  and  sales  arc  made  from  stores  at 
55.624.  We  have  heard  of  no  sales  of  red  wheat  at 
a  higher  rate  than  }(it.l2,  and  none  but  very  choice 
parcels  have  brought  that.  Our  quotations  embrace 
the  extreme  rates.  There  is  a  further  depression  iii 
wool,  and  our  quotations  are  from  actual  sales.  Beef 
remains  steady  at  our  former  rates. 

ToB.vcco. Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3. OOaS. 00;  do- 
ground    leaf,  5.00    a  9.00 Crop,  common,  3  60  a 

4.00;urown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  tine  rod,  6.00  a  S.Od: 
wrappcry, suitable  for  segars,6.00  a  10.00;  vullow  ami 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  10.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00.— Virginia, 4. 00  a  5.00.— Rappalionm-ck' 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a   8.(0.     'I'he  inspr r- 

tions  of  the  week  comprise  6B0  lihds.  Md.:  "6  hhds. 
Ohio;   and  16  lihds.  Kentvicky;-total  182  hhds. 

Fi.ODR — best  white  wheat  family,  ji6  00  n  6.60— 
super.  Howard-st.  fresh  $5,624;  city  mills,  fresh. 5  25 
5.50;  Susq. —  a  — ;  Cohn  i\Ik.\i..  bhi.  3  ;.0;  i.'iiais  ,  Md. 

red  wheat,  90al.l24  ;wliite  do.  1 .  10  a  1.22,Susq. a 

Corn,  white,  64  «  65— yellow  65  n  61  livi-;.  —  a  65. 

OiTS,  .30  a  33.  Bkans,  15  h'sO.-Peas,  60  n  1C— Ci.ovki- 
seeoo.OO  a  5. 50- Timothy.  2. 00  (I  2.50— (-Irciiabd  Grass 
1.25  a  1.15— Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass2. 15— Herd's.  50o 

15 Lucerne  30  n  314  lb. Baki.kt  , Fi.A.xstKD 

0 CoTTO.v.Va.  9  fi91 Louisiana  11  n  13 

— Alab.94  a.  11 — Tenn..9<..  10 N.Car..9  0.94 

Upland8.i9  4-WiiisKET,hhds.  1st  p.  324  oSS— ;in  bbls 

34  a  35 Wool,  IViishcd,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  58 

a  61;  American  Full  Blood,  50  n  5h;  three  quarters  do. 
44  n  SO;  half  do.  38  a  44;  cpiarter  and  common  do.  35 
a  38.  Umcasind,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  S6  a  4V; 
American  Full  Blood.  33  a  35;  three  quarters  do.  30  a 

33;  half  do.  28  a  30;  quarter  and  common,  2j  a  28 

Hemp  Itussia  ton,«i255  c  — ;  Country,  dew- rot  ted.  54 
a  1c.  lb.  watet-rolted.  1  a  9c. — Feathers,  35  n  56;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.1SJ  a ,  ground,  1 .374  « —  hbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  o :  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  n  30. OU;  bar  ?iis.  perlon, 
12.50  aSO.OO  — Prime  Beef  on  the  iioof,  4  15  n  6.16 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— Hickory,  4.25  a  4.60— Pine 
2.00  o  2.25. 
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AGRZCUIiTURE. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

REPORTS  OF  SELECT  FARMS,  No.  1. 

By  Henry  Gamier,  Esq.  of  J\orth- Hampshire. 

(Concluded  from  page  1S8. ) 

PLANTING. 

The  planting  of  trees  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  farming;  but  it  forms  a  part  of  agricultural  pur-_ 
suits.  ' 

In  the  soils,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  describ- 
ed, no  trees  of  any  description  grow  with  luxuriance, 
without  the  assistance  of  trenching  the  grounds;  but 
when  this  practice  is  adopted,  they  grow  with  vigour 
and  beauty,  and  attain  considerable  size.  The  depth 
of  trenching  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  soil;  in 
the  gravelly  clays  and  gravels,  frequently  it  may  be 
dug  two  feet  and  a  half  deep;  on  the  light  soils  the 
chalk  rubble  begins  to  appear  at  five  and  six  inches; 
in  the  latter  soils  it  is  nut  advisable  to  trench  below 
the  depth  of  a  foot. 

Neither  the  larch  nor  fir  is  suited  to  chalk  soils  of 
little  depth.  Whenever  they  attain  a  size  which 
compels  the  root  to  come  in  contact  with  the  chalk, 
they  turn  yellow  and  perish  soon.  But  many  useful 
trees  flourish  in  this  soil:  the  beech,  birch,  sycamore, 
plane,  poplars,  and  yew,  are  well  suited  to  such 
ground. 

CAPITAL    AND    ACCOUNTS. 

There  are  two  subjects  connected  with  agriculture 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  the  at- 
tention of  farmers,  but  which  they  generally  neglect 
in  a  manner  very  prejudicial  to  their  affairs. 

JVecessity  of  Capital. — -Farmers  in  general  do  not 
take  the  precaution  of  being  prepared  with  funds  of 
ready  money,  and  they  are  consequently  driven  to 
sell  their  produce  from  contingencies  they  do  not  al- 
ways anticipate,  at  times  when  their  commodities 
must  be  disposed  of  to  a  disadvantage.  Franklin  has 
observed,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  ten  per  cent, 
between  will  you  sell?  and  will  you  buy? — and  it  is 
want  of  attention  to  this  well-founded  axiom,  that 
prevents  the  farmer  from  being  empowered  to  wait 
for  the  question  will  you  sell?  The  farmer  is  a  stur- 
dy bargainer,  and  will  drag  out  a  contention  about 
price  to  a  tedious  length,  but  if  his  customer  be 
aware  that  a  sale  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
affairs  of  his  competitor,  the  buyer  is  sure  to  carry 
his  point.  The  credit,  the  show,  of  a  little  capital, 
confers  an  advantage  on  the  farmer  in  these  contests, 
and  can  alone  put  him  upon  a  level  with  hisantagonist. 

Accojints.—  Few  farmers  keep  any  accounts:  at  the 
end  of  the  year  they  marke  a  nmgh  calculation  of  the 
value  of  the  capital  and  stuck  that  remains,  and  from 
such  computation  they  collect  the  amount  of  their 
profits  or  loss.  But  if  agriculture  and  farming  be 
really  a  science,  and  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  most 
advantageous  system,  a  distinct  account  of  the  seve- 
ral heads  of  expenditure,  and  the  amount  of  the  se- 
veral distinct  articles  produced  in  quantity  and  value, 
is  indispensably  necessary.  Without  some  account 
of  this  nature,  no  reference  can  be  made  to  ascertain 
the  average  amount  of  the  crops,  and  there  can  be  no 
means  of  determining  which  are  raised  at  the  least 
expense,  and  which  are  the  most  profitable;  nor  in 
what  parts  of  the  expenditure  a  retrenchment  can  be 
best  made. 

Many  modes  of  keeping  accounts  have  been  re- 
commended, but  the  objection  to  them  in  general  is, 
that  the  divisions  are  too  refined,  and  are  too  compli- 
cated for  farmers  of  common  acquirements.  They 
have  not  time  to  attend  to  a  minute  detail,  nor  in- 
struction sufficient  to  render  it  easy  in  practice. 
Some  few  heads  are  suggested  at  the  end  of  this  pa- 
per, under  which  they  might  arrange  their  expendi- 
ture and  receipts;  and  as  they  become  familiar  with 
the  method,  they  can  afterwards  be  carried  into  more 
minute  details. 
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GfNERAL,    Observations   and   Maxims    foii    the 

Management  of  a  Farm. 

Arranged  under  the  title  of  the  Month  to  which  they 

are  applicable. 

januart. 

During  the  frosts  of  this  month  carry  out  faggots, 
poles,  and  timber;  draw  out  manure,  chalk  and  marl 
land.  This  employs  the  teams  which  cannot  be  used 
for  other  purposes.  In  wet  weather,  storms,  and 
deep  snows,  sheep  should  have  some  hay  daily  with 
turnips;  turnips  alone  are  not  sufficient,  hay  is  now 
well  bestowed  upon  them;  it  keeps  up  their  strength 
and  enables  them  to  go  through  their  lambing.  Ewes 
and  lambs  are  often  lost  by  a  wrong-calculated  fru- 
gality in  this  respect.  If  you  fold  sheep,  choose  the 
most  sheltered  spots,  consistently  with  the  plan  of 
the  future  crops;  ewes  and  lambs  are  much  injured 
by  too  long  exposure  to  severe  weather.  It  is  a  good 
plan  in  bad  weather  to  bring  the  sheep  into  yards, 
and  it  is  best  to  separate  the  strong  from  the  weak; 
the  former  drive  the  latter  from  their  food. 

If  cows  calve  this  month,  contrive  to  have  some 
cabbages,  turnips,  swedes,  carrots,  or  other  green  food 
besides  hay.  Hay  is  the  most  expensive  food  in  all 
places,  and  when  given  alone  is  not  so  productive  of 
milk. 

FEBRUARY. 

As  very  cold  weather  generally  prevails  this  month, 
the  rules  respecting  stock  still  remain  applicable  as  in 
January. 

Plant  beans  early  this  month.  If  possible,  finish 
the  planting  before  the  end;  late  crops  do  not  succeed 
well.  They  should  be  dibbled  about  three  inches 
apart,  and  carefully  covered  with  mould  pressed  mo- 
derately on  them.  The  common  little  horse-bean  is 
the  best,  and  more  marketable.  Growing  higher 
than  other  sorts,  it  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  straw. 
It  grows  best  on  rich  dry  sound  loam. 

This  is  the  proper  season  for  sowing  black  oats  and 
hardy  peas.  The  white  pea  is  more  tender  than  the 
grey- 

iManure  grass  lands  with  soot,  coal,  wood  ashes, 
lime,  &.C. 

Marling  may  go  on  profitably. 

MARCH. 

This  month  sow  barley.  If  all  other  circumstances 
are  equal,  the  March  will  be  superior  to  the  later 
sown. 

Increase  the  quantity  of  seed  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. If  four  bushels  are  sown  in  February,  five 
should  be  sown  the  end  of  March. 

Sow  white  oats;  the  land  should  receive  the  same 
preparation  as  for  barley. 

Clover.  There  are  several  methods  of  sowing 
this;  but  the  surest  is  to  broad  cast  and  harrow  it  in 
at  the  time  barley  is  sown.  Ten  or  twelve  pounds  is 
the  usual  quantity  of  seed,  but  fifteen  are  better. 

Sow  upon  light  sandy  soils  trefoil,  with  a  portion 
of  white  clover  and  rye-grass.  Six  pounds  trefoil, 
four  white  clover,  half  a  bushel  of  rye  are  the  com- 
mon quantities. 

Sow  sainfoin.  Sands  upon  chalk  are  its  favourite 
soil;  also  loams  and  clays  in  a  shallow  stratum  on 
limestone.  No  crop  is  so  profitable.  Six  bushels  an 
acre  broad  cast. 

Sow  now  all  sorts  of  peas  not  sown  before.  All 
stock  ewes,  wethers  or  lambs,  should  now  be  well 
kept.  If  pinched  now,  all  money  before  expended  is 
thrown  away. 

APRIL. 

Barley  crops  not  sown  in  March  should  be  in  the 
ground  by  the  middle  of  this  month. 

There  should  be  two  sowings  of  spring  tares  this 
month — one  at  the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end. 
Three  bushels  per  acre. 

Sainfoin  may  be  safely  sown. 

This  month  tries  the  farmer  more  than  any  in  the 
year.     Pieces  of  clover  and  rye-grass  grown  on  land 


in  pretty  good  heart,  should  succeed  as  feed  for  sheep 
after  the  turnips;  swedes  are  very  useful  this  month; 
they  should  be  pulled  up  to  prevent  their  running  up 
to  flower,  and  becoming  fibrous  and  hard.  It  pulled 
up  they  get  mellow  and  last  on  the  ground  good  until 
the  end  of  May.  No  turnip  should  be  in  the  ground 
after  March. 

Markets  for  beef  and  mutton  are  usually  high  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  month.  Beasts  really  fat  are 
sure  to  sell  well  at  Smilhfield. 

Do  not  be'  anxious  to  get  your  cows  out  of  the  farm- 
yard. Swedish  turnips  and  chalT  are  good  food  for 
them.  Turning  cattle  out  before  there  is  a  good  bite 
is  unprofitable. 

The  end  of  this  month  is  the  best  season  for  plant- 
ing jiotatoes. 

This  month  must  conclude  tl>e  business  of  fences; 
it  is  bad  husbandry  to  cut  hedges  after  April. 

MAV. 

About  the  12th  the  farmer  may  calculate  he  will 
have  a  sufficient  bite  to  leave  off  foddering.  Buck- 
wheat m.iy  be  sown  towards  the  end.  It  is  a  profi- 
table crop  on  all  land  that  requires  late  sowing. 

Lucerne  may  he  sowp:  being  a  perennial,  when 
well  cultivated  it  gives  an  immense  profit — the  land 
should  be  rich,  and  fine,  and  free  from  weeds.  Pota- 
toes may  be  planted  through  this  month. 

Swedish  turnip.  The  best  culture  is  to  sow  where 
it  is  to  remain;  not  transplant  them. 

Hoe  beans  and  pea  crops  if  drilled.  The  drilling 
of  peas  on  good  loams  or  sands  is  an  excellent  prac- 
tice. 

Sheep  should  close-feed  the  grass.  There  should 
be  no  bent  suflfered  to  rise.  Experience  has  taught 
the  fact,  that  the  way  to  have  abundance  of  leaf,  is 
to  prevent  the  stems  rising  at  all. 

This  month  begins  folding  in  all  England.  Many 
farmers  give  too  slight  dressings.  Th'e  land  should 
be  black  with  manure  if  arable,  with  a  cood  coveiing 
of  grass. 

Mind  the  dairy  diligently  this  month.  It  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  farming  at  this  period. 

JUNE. 

Turnips  are  the  soul  of  the  best  husbandry.  A, 
succession  of  tares  and  turnips  in  the  same  year  may 
be  raised  and  consumed  on  dry  land  until  it" be  made 
of  any  desired  degree  of  richness.  Turnips  may  be 
sown  during  the  whole  of  this  month. 

A  second  or  even  a  third  sowing  of  swedes  should 
be  made  and  hoed  as  soon  as  they  are  in  rough  leaf, 
if  the  weather  be  not  too  dry.  The  cultivation  in 
rows  is  excellent  where  the  soil  permits. 

This  month  sainfoin  clover  and  meadows  are  cut 
for  hay.  In  mowing,  make  the  labourers  cut  as  close 
as  possible;  grass  never  thrives  well  that  is  not  cut 
close,  and  one  inch  at  the  bottom  weighs  mure  than 
several  at  the  top. 

Sheep  that  are  kept  in  inclosures,  and  especially  in 
a  woodland  country,  should  be  examined  every  day 
lest  they  be  fly-struck.  In  twenty-four  hours  it  may 
be  almost  past  cure.  Melt  some  butter,  and  stir  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  flour  of  brimstone  until  it  is  of 
good  consistency;  a  piece  of  the  size  of  a  small  wal- 
nut is  to  be  rubbed  between  the  hands  and  drawn 
along  the  back  of  the  sheep.  Maggots  should  be  dis- 
lodged with  a  knife,  and  a  small  quantity  of  white 
lead  scraped  from  a  lump  put  amongst  the  wool, 
which  being  shaken  the  powder  is  carried  down  to 
the  wound. 

JULV. 

This  is  the  time  for  hand-hoeing  turnips.  Turnips 
sooted  about  twenty-four  hours  after  they  are  up,  ap- 
pear to  be  protected  against  the  fly. 

Crops  of  potatoes  planted  in  rows  should  have  a 
third  horse-hoeing  this  month,  or  the  ground  well 
pulverized  by  a  scarifier,  fixed  in  a  heavy  iron  beam, 
working  under  the  ridge;  afterwards  throw  up  the 
mould  by  a  double-mould  board-plough.  There  is 
great  use  in  this  operation. 
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All  meadows  not  cut  in  June  should  now  be  mow- 
ed. Hay-making  in  many  seasons  is  ticklish.  It  is 
a  material  point  to  have  plenty  of  hands.  If  good 
use  be  not  made  of  favourable  days,  the  work  will  be 
unprofitable. 

Have  an  eye  to  your  fallows  this  month.  Do  not 
suffer  them  to  be  overrun  with  weeds.  You  farm 
unprofitably,  if  you  do  not  keep  men  and  horses  for 
all  work. 

Before  this  month  goes  out,  lambs  should  be  wean- 
ed. 

Do  not  let  the  marl,  chalk,  or  clay  carls  stop;  it  is 
a  proper  season  for  the  work. 

Be  very  attentive  to  the  wheat  crops;  they  are  ve- 
ry liable  to  the  mildew,  which  admits  but  of  one 
cure,  reaping  it  as  soon  as  it  is  struck. 

AUGCST. 

Now  the  farmer  ought  to  give  his  first  attention  to 
his  wheat  crops.  Bad  weather  generally  injures  his 
profits.  He  must  have  many  hands  at  work  to  make 
the  best  use  of  fine  seasons. 

Take  care  the  men  do  not  cut  in  improper  weather, 
and  that  they  make  the  sheaves  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  weeds  and  ripeness  of  the  corn. 

Wheat  stacks  should  be  placed  near  the  end  of  a 
barn,  and  a  door  or  window  made  to  throw  it  in. 
This  saves  much  labour,  and  danger  from  being 
caught  in  bad  weather. 

Of  all  grain,  oats  take  the  least  damage  in  bad 
weather.  A  shower  or  two  is  rather  beneficial  to 
them. 

The  barley  crops  should  generally  have  good  field 
room,  lying  five  or  six  days  after  mowing:  a  heavy 
shower  will  not  diminish  the  farmer's  profit;  it  makes 
the  grain  swell  and  measure  more  per  acre. 

The  custom  of  gleaning  is  universal,  but  the  poor 
have  no  right  to  glean  without  the  permission  of  the 
farmer.  He  should  permit  under  such  rules  as  pre- 
vent abuse;  but  let  him  not  sufl"er  his  pigs  or  cattle  to 
interfere  with  the  gleaner;  such  little  profit  should 
be  allowed  the  poor. 

The  second  hand-hoeing  of  broad  turnip  crops  must 
be  now  given,  and  should  not  be  omitted  on  account 
of  other  harvest  work.  Sell  lambs  this  month;  it  is 
advantageous. 

SEPTEMBER. 

The  cultivation  of  tares  is  extending  every  year. 
They  make,  with  turnip  crops,  the  arable  farms  sup- 
port as  much  stock  as  the  grazing.  During  the  time 
they  occupy  the  ground,  they  produce  as  much  green 
food  as  grazing  land. 

Immediately  after  the  corn  is  carried,  or  even  partly 
carried,  plough  the  field  and  sow  tares,  and  where  no 
manure  is  used,  in  some  soils  the  seed  may  be  har- 
rowed in  without  ploughing. 

Mowing  the  tares,  and  feeding  the  sheep  in  cribs 
with  them  on  the  land,  is  a  good  method. 

Upon  all  cold,  wet,  and  backward  soils,  September 
is  the  best  season  for  putting  in  wheat,  provided  the 
land  be  not  too  dry.  Upon  drier  and  warmer 
soils,  it  is  better  to  postpone  it  to  October. 

The  red  straw  Lammas  wheat  is  reckoned  by 
many  farmers  the  best  of  all  the  sorts  hitherto  known , 
yielding  the  finest  and  whitest  flour;  but  still  the 
white  sorts  of  wheat  sell  dearer. 

Steeping  the  seed  in  a  solution  of  arsenic  is  said  to 
give  clean  crops  from  smutty  seed. 

You  must  be  very  attentive  to  your  fatting  beasts: 
a  beast  nearly  fat  must  have  plenty;  he  is  nice,  and, 
if  at  all  curtailed  in  pasture,  will  fall  off. 

OCTOBER. 

At  this  season  farms  arc  taken;  do  not  be  captivat- 
ed by  seeing  large  crops  on  the  land;  examine  well, 
at  the  same  time,  by  what  expenses  ihey  are  raised. 

Soils  formed  by  water  are  amongst  the  richest 
which  are  found. 

Grass  fields  on  gravelly  soils,  if  the  gravel  be 
sharp,  are  apt  to  burn  in  dry  summers;  but  they  give 
great  and  sweet  crops  in  wet  ones. 


Contiguity  of  fields  is  of  great  importance;  many 
farmers  overlook  this  circumstance.  Straggling,  dis- 
jointed fields  are  most  perplexing,  and  a  great  draw- 
back on  profitable  management. 

This  may  be  the  last  month  of  cattle  remaining 
abroad;  and  if  so,  the  farm-yard  should  be  in  order 
to  receive  them.  In  hiring  a  farm,  a  man  should  at- 
tend much  to  the  goodness  and  convenience  of  the 
yards. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  horses  must  be 
put  to  dry  meat,  hay,  oats,  and  chaff.  The  Flemish 
give  no  water  to  their  horses  without  making  it  into 
a  white  soup,  by  the  addition  of  meal  of  corn  of  low 
price.     No  horses  in  Europe  are  better  managed. 

In  stocking  a  farm,  it  is  often  a  question  whether  to 
employ  horses  or  oxen.  In  counties  which  do  not 
possess  a  breed  of  horned  cattle,  and  have  no  land  for 
fattening,  it  will  not  answer  to  employ  oxen. 

Dairy  cows  must  be  taken  into  the  yard,  and  their 
food  varied  according  to  their  state. 

NOVEMBER. 

This  is  the  first  month  for  hedging  and  ditching. 
October  is  too  soon. 

The  stock  of  lean  sheep  may  still  be  fed  on  the  re- 
mains of  the  summer  grass;  but  the  fat  stock  must 
have  turnips  and  hay.  Remember  that  fat  cattle 
should  have  as  much  feed  as  they  like,  but  should  be 
prevented  making  waste. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  salt  may  be  used  in  such 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  health  of  sound  sheep,  as 
well  as  to  cure  such  as  are  rotten;  it  may  be  given  in 
their  hay,  or  you  may  drench  them  with  brine  of 
proper  strength. 

The  black  scour,  or  other  diarrhoea,  in  sheep,  it  is 
said,  may  be  cured  by  giving  salt. 

Drilled  swedes  should  now  be  covered  with  mould. 
It  may  be  done  by  a  light  double-mould  board-plough. 

DECEMBER. 

Threshers  must  be  kept  constantly  at  work  this 
month,  that  the  cattle  may  be  fed  with  straw-chaff. 
Use  the  worst  straw  first;  every  change  of  straw 
should  be  for  the  better.  Wheat  straw  makes  the 
worst  fodder;  oat  comes  next;  barley  the  best.  Do 
not  be  without  a  threshing-machine,  if  you  can  af- 
ford it. 

Pigs  should  be  littered;  they  make  the  best  ma- 
nure on  the  farm.  In  the  management  of  store 
swine,  oats  are  preferable  to  barley.  Young  pigs  re- 
quire warm  meat  to  make  them  grow. 

Keep  the  hedgers  and  ditchers  close  to  their  work 
this  month,  that  they  may  be  ready  for  other  work  in 
the  spring. 

Sheep  that  have  been  reared,  and  constantly  fed  on 
chalk  hills,  are  free  from  the  rot,  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue in  that  situation.  Sheep  may  be  cured  of  the 
rot  by  management,  or  medicine.  Winter  them  in 
strawyards  where  they  have  sheds  to  keep  them  dry. 
The  disease  of  the  rot  is  similar  to  dropsy. 

ACCOUNTS. 

It  is  recommended  in  the  first  place,  that  the  far- 
mer should  make  a  general  daily  entry  in  a  book,  of 
his  receipts  on  one  side,  and  his  payments  on  the 
other;  together  with  such  observations  and  occurren- 
ces that  should  be  recollected,  for  the  best  manage- 
ment of  his  farm,  and  should  afterwards,  at  his  lei- 
sure, digest  them  under  the  following  heads: — 

Annual  payments  to  farm  servants.  Weekly  pay- 
ments for  labour,  including  work  dune  by  the  piece  or 
quantity,  distinguishing  the  threshing  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, &.C. 

A  separate  head  for — reaping,  mowing,  and  hoeing. 

Ditto — fencing,  making  hedges,  and  ditches. 

Ditto — tradesmen's  bills,  as  blacksmiths,  wheel- 
wrights, &.C. 

Ditto— repairs  of  buildings  of  all  descriptions  be- 


Ditto — seed  of  all  sorts  bought  for  sowing. 
Ditto — hay,  corn,  bought  for  consumption  on  the 
farm. 

Ditto — dead  stock  bought. 

Ditto — live  stock  bought. 

Ditto — payments  for  manure;  such  as  ashes,  lime, 

&.C. 

Ditto  extra  expenses;  such  as  allowances  to  carters 
for  long  carriage,  turnjiikes,  beer,  and  a  number'  oC 
small  out-goings  which  constantly  occur. 

Wheat  crop. — Number  of  acres  reaped;  how  much 
winnowed,  sold,  consumed  in  family,  sown,  and  oth- 
erwise disposed  of. 

Barley,  ditto. 

Oats,  ditto. 

Ditto  beans,  peas,  tares,  and  hay  and  other  pulse. 

Number  of  sheep  on    farm, — sheep.   Iambs,   and 
wool  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
Pigs,  ditto. 

Other  cattle  according  to  the  nature  of  the  farm. 
Butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  calves. 
Poultry,  eggs. 


Extra  profits  on  small  articles  sold;  for  carriage 
when  hired,  ik.c. 
Wood. 

This  method  of  keeping  accounts  is  framed  for  the 
use  of  common  corn  farms.  When  the  farmer  has  prac- 
tised this  plan  for  two  or  three  years,  he  will  easily 
make  such  further  divisions  as  he  may  find  desirable. 
But  the  mode  first  tried  must  be  simple  and  very  in- 
telligible. He  will  find  out,  from  thus  dividing  the 
heads  of  expenses,  the  departments  where  the  weight 
of  the  out-goings  mainly  presses,  and  may  curtail 
and  economize  in  such  as  may  admit  of  some  saving. 
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COKE  OF  NORFOLK— THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FARMER. 
The  New  York  Enquirer,  after  complaining  that 
this  distinguished  member  of  the  English  commonal- 
ty should,  as  report  says  of  him,  accept  a  peerage, 
adds  some  memoranda  of  his  enterprise  and  success 
as  an  agriculturist.  The  statements,  we  presume,- 
are  substantially,  if  not  perfectly  correct,  as  they 
correspond  to  what  we  have  learned  from  other 
sources. —  Christian  Re^stcr. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  lately  in  our  papers, 
about  the  cost  of  elections  in  England;  perhaps  the 
case  of  Mr.  Coke  may  not  be  generally  known:  as 
we  never  see  it  mentioned,  we  suppose  this  to  be  the 
case.  His  last  contest  for  Norfolk  cost  him  .^75,000 
or  about  $350,000,  and  once  it  cost  him  <f90,000,  or 
about  §375,000  including  exchange. 

But  how  can  he  endure  such  enormous  expendi- 
tures— and  what  is  the  object  really  worth?  As  we 
are  apt  to  measure  worth  in  this  country,  the  object 
is  worth  just  nothing  at  all,  being  productive  only  of 
further  and  considerable  expense,  without  emolument 
or  profit.  Wealthy  men,  however,  in  that  country 
as  in  this,  love  power,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it; 
love  to  lay  out  their  money  on  something — no  matter 
what — which  other  people  cannot  afford.  Hence  the 
geometrical  ratio  in  which  diamonds  are  estimated^ 
hence  llie  value  of  a  white  elephant  in  the  east,  even 
to  a  monarch;  hence  the  extravagant  price  we  pay 
for  cashmere  shawls,  blond  laces,  &.c.  &.C. — no  one  of 
which  would  be  thought  half  as  beautiful,  if  they 
cost  but  half  as  much.  But  how  can  Mr.  Coke  al- 
ford  to  throw  away  so  much  money?  Simply  be- 
cause he  is  a  great  farmer,  who  lias  lived  long 
enough  to  enjoy  the  results  of  experiments  made  in 
his  youth, — to  eat  of  the  tree  that  his  hands  jilanted 
half  a  century  ago. 
When  he  came  into  possession  of  the  estate  he 


ongme  t*>  the  larm.  ,    ,  '  „u       l  i 

Ditto-taxes,  assessment,  poor,  and  other  rates,    was  poor,  and  the  estate  poorer.     The  whole  was  not 
ilhes   rent  worth  .^^1,000  a  year;  what  U  is  now,  he  himself  has 
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made  it.  There  were  U.OOO  acres  of  land  lying 
waste,  which  had  been  let  lor  three  shillings  an  acre. 
When  the  lease  expired,  the  man  who  had  it  would 
not  ofler  more  than  two  shillings  an  acre  for  a  re- 
newal. "No,"  said  Mr.  C,  "I  will  keep  it  to  breed 
pheasants  and  game — it  will  be  worth  more  than  two 
sliiUings  an  acre  to  my  friends,  if  not  to  me."  The 
man  would  give  no  more,  and  Mr.  Coke  went  forth- 
with to  planting  oak,  larch,  and  sweet  chestnut,  as 
they  call  it  tliere  to  distinguish  it  from  the  horse 
cliestnut— over  the  wliole  of  his  magnificent  reserve. 
He  persisted,  year  after  year,  until  he  had  covered 
the  whole;  and  when  he  came  to  be  married,  it  was 
valued  by  competent  appraisers,  with  a  view  to  the 
marriage  settlement,  at  •i'iiflOOl.  In  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  he  owns  over  00,000  acres  of  land,  either 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  or  well  worked; 
5000  acres  of  which  he  actually  farms  out  on  his 
own  account, — it  is  eleven  miles  round  his  park. 
When  he  began  to  revolutionize  Holkham,  fifty  years 
ago,  it  cost  him  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  tim- 
ber to  keep  his  fences  and  buildings  in  repair,  (apart 
from  his  own  house,  that  being  a  palace,  and  fitted 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries;)  but  within  the 
last  eighteen  years,  he  is  not  only  able  to  supply 
himself  with  timber,  but  to  sell  about  twenty  thousand 
dollars  worih  of  poles  every  year,  from  clearings 
which  are  continually  made,  where  the  smaller 
growths  get  crowded,  or  the  larger  Irees  interfere 
with  one  another.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  he  has 
regularly  planted  one  hundred  acres,  every  year, 
with  timber  trees.  He  has  five  regular  auctions  a 
year,  and  puts  up  these  poles  in  lots  of  2G0.  The 
timber  is  in  high  credit,  and  the  sales  average  about 
§4000  each,  or  $'20,000  a  year.  The  monthly  ex- 
pense of  his  establishment  at  Holkham,  is  about 
$5000;  he  keeps  70  servants,  45  being  men  servants. 
In  a  word,  he  is  the  builder  of  his  own  private  for- 
tunes— a  strongminded,  straight  forward,  useful  man, 
— a  self  made  philosopher,  and  what  is  more,  a  prac- 
tical farmer;  living  under  that  extraordinary  system 
of  poor  laws,  where  men  are  bribed  to  pauperism  and 
precipitate  marriage,  he  has  contrived  to  keep  the 
whole  country,  far  and  wide,  in  a  healthy  state,  by 
the  mere  influence  of  a  quiet  and  sober  example. 
What  had  such  a  man  to  do  with  a  peerage? 

Re  Rustica,  No.  VI. 
Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Lucius  Junius  Modera- 
tus  Columella,  a  Roman  writer  of  the  age  of  Ti- 
berias.— Book  6,  chap.  1. 

OF  WORKING  CATTLE. 
The  ox,  the  horse,  the  ass  and  the  mule  are  the 
co-partners  of  our  labours;  but  it  is  the  ox  that  should 
be  honoured  and  respected  above  all  other  animals, 
especially,  because  Italy  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  it,  because  the  bounds  of  the  first 
Greek  city  were  marked  out  by  oxen,  because  at 
Athens  the  ox  is  said  to  be  the  minister  of  Ceres, 
because  it  is  worshipped  in  Egypt,  because  he  has  a 
place  among  the  brightest  stars  of  heaven,  and  be- 
cause he  is  the  most  eminently  laborious  and  useful 
animal  in  existence.  It  was  once  in  Rome  as  great  a 
cjime  to  have  killed  an  ox  as  a  citizen. 

The  disposition,  colour,  shape  and  condition  of  oxen 
are  as  various  as  their  countries.  In  Campania  they 
are  white  and  slender  but  well  fitted  for  husbandry 
labours;  in  Umbria  they  are  huge,  of  a  red  colour 
and  valuable  for  their  bodies;  in  the  Appenines 
they  are  sturdy,  capable  of  any  hardship,  but  not 
comely.  Mago,  the  Carthaginian,  gives  the  foUow- 
inT  directions  for  the  purchase  of  oxen. 

They  are  to  be  square,  with  huge  members,  lofty 
horns,  somewhat  blackish  and  robust,  broad  curled 
forehead,  rough  hairy  ears,  black  eyes  and  lips,  wide 
nostrils,  a  camoy's  nose,  long  brawny  neck,  large 
dewlaps,  hanging  almost  to  the  knees,  a  great  breast, 
vast  shoulders,  a  capacious  belly,  broad  loins,  a  strait 
and  even,  or  somewhat  subsiding  back,  round  but- 


tocks, straight  legs,  rather  short  than  long,  the  hair 
short  and  thick,  and  of  a  red  or  dark  colour,  and  ex- 
ceeding soft  to  the  touch,  great  hoofs  and  long  bristly 
tails. 

The  ox  is  best  in  the  country  in  which  he  is  bred, 
but  if  we  are  forced  to  purchase  from  abroad,  let  it  be 
from  a  country  and  climate  like  ours.  A  labouring 
ox  should  not  be  one  that  readily  fattens,  but  his 
flesh  should  be  robust. 

Stubble  should  be  cut  up  and  leaves  be  gathered  as 
food  for  oxen.  In  winter  they  should  have  bitter 
vetches,  lupins  or  chichlings,  if  these  are  scarce 
cliaft'  and  grapes  stones  make  very  good  food.  Of 
leaves,  the  best  are  elm,  the  next  poplar,  and  the 
evergreen  oak.  But  fig  leaves  and  almost  any  other 
will  answer. 

To  break  your  oxen  begin  the  morning  of  a  day 
free  from  storms  and  religious  ceremonies,  put  ropes 
on  their  horns  and  tie  them  to  stakes,  if  fierce  let 
lliem  give  vent  to  their  fury  a  day  and  night;  then 
you  may  lead  them  and  let  one  follow  with  a  willow 
cudgel  and  make  them  walk  quickly  a  thousand 
paces.  Put  your  hands  all  over  them,  particularly 
their  legs  and  bellies.  Let  him  who  leads  and  han- 
dles only  feed  and  fondle  them.  About  the  fourth 
day  give  them  a  pound  of  sops  and  a  sextarius  of 
wine  and  put  the  yoke  upon  them. 

At  first  let  them  be  led  by  the  yoke  at  a  good  pace, 
then  draw  a  bough  of  a  tree,  next  a  beam,  then  a 
cart,  gradually  adding  loads. 

A  good  method  is  to  put  the  untaught  os  between 
two  veterans,  all  three  in  the  same  yoke,  or  one  yoke 
of  disciplined  oxen  before,  and  another  behind  a  yoke 
of  untutored  oxen,  with  a  load  attached  heavy  enough 
to  keep  all  steady. 

Oxen  should  not  while  taming  be  approached  be- 
hind or  side  ways  but  directly  in  their  faces  lest  they 
acquire  abiding  habits  of  distrust  and  fear. — The  ox 
is  a  sensible,  generous  animal,  and  those  qualities 
should  be  appealed  to  in  his  management.  He  should 
be  encouraged  and  threatened  by  words,  and  if  need 
be  urged  by  a  whip,  but  never  by  a  goad,  as  it  pro- 
vokes him  and  makes  him  ill  natured  and  disobedient. 

If  an  ox  in  breaking  is  sullen  and  lies  down,  over- 
come him  by  patient  waiting  and  by  hunger,  but  never 
inflict  blows,  which  will  be  sure  to  prevent  his  show- 
ing the  noble  qualilies  which  with  judicious  treatment 
you  will  find  he  possesses. 

When  the  ox  is  much  fatigued  give  him  a  sextarius 
of  wine,  and  to  prevent  the  hide  bound  of  the  neck  and 
gallings,  pull  and  rub  the  skin  and  bathe  it  with  wine. 

One  ploughman  is  sufficient  for  two  yoke  of  oxen 
wliich  go  out  to  pasture  by  turns. 

That  wise  man,  M.  Cato,  author  of  the  book  de  re 
Rustica,  being  asked  by  a  man  what  business  of  hus- 
bandry he  should  follow  to  be  most  certainly  and 
quickly  enriched,  answered,  as  a  diligent  grazier: 
IJeing  asked  what  was  the  next  best,  he  answered, 
an  indifferent  grazier:  and  being  asked  what  was  the 
third  most  gainful,  he  answered,  a  negligent  grazier — 
intending  thereby  to  show  his  respect  for  the  value  of 
cattle  and  his  opinion  of  the  profits  of  grazing,  even 
of  a  bad  grazier,  over  culture.  [Cicero  and°  Pliny 
have  both  quoted  and  applauded  the  sentiment.] 
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On  the  subject  of  the  present  year's  wheat  crop,  in 
the  western  sections  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the 
Commercial  Advertiser  has  the  following  paragraph: 

It  has  been  stated,  and  the  fact  substantially°contra- 
dicted,  that  the  western  wheat  crop  will  this  year, 
fall  far  short  of  the  ordinary  yield.  We  have  direct 
information  upon  the  subject,  which  renders  the  in- 
telligence but  too  true.  An  extensive  agriculturist 
from  Cayuga  county,  states  to  us  this  morning,  that 
in  a  wide  section  of  the  country,  embracing  Cayuga 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  the  crop  will  not  equal 
one  half  of  the  ordinary  product.  The  quality  is  ge- 
nerally good,  in  Cayuga,  when  well  got  in.  But 
much  was  grown,  in  consequence  of  the  wetness  of 
the  season. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
FRUITS. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — As  this  is  the  season  for  the 
Green  Gage  to  ripen,  I  take  the  liberty  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  cultivators  of  this  delicious  fruit,  to  a 
fact  that  is,  I  believe,  not  generally  known,  and  which 
has  occasioned  much  discussion  among  gentlemen  who 
suppose  themselves  acquainted  with  this  fine  plum. 
Cultivators  of  fruits  have  for  an  hundred  years  past, 
and  upwards,  employed  much  of  their  time  in  discuss- 
ing, and  endeavouring  to  fix  correct  and  true  names 
to  fruits  which  have  fallen  under  their  observation. 
The  celebrated  Duhamel  du  Monceau  has  perhjtps 
done  more  to  accomplish  this  object  than  any  other 
individual  whatever;  and  ever  since  the  publication 
of  his  great  work  on  Fruit  Trees  in  1708,  he  has 
been  acknowledged  throughout  Europe  as  the  best, 
(and  of  course  a  standard,)  authority,  so  far  as  he  had 
published  his  opinions  on  these  points. 

My  object  in  making  this  communication  is  to  cor- 
rect a  common  error  that  prevails  among  horticultural 
gentlemen  here,  who  frequently  mistake  the  "Petite 
Reine  Claude"  for  the  Green  Gage;  and  the  most 
effectual  means  perhaps  of  correcting  this  error  is  to 
give  Duhamel's  description  of  the  two  fruits — the 
'■GVossc"  and  the  ''Petite  Reine  Claude." — Nothing 
can  be  more  desirable  among  cultivators  of  fruit  than 
a  correct  nomenclature,  as  it  prevents  the  grafting  of 
one  fruit  for  another,  and  of  course  prevents,  not  only 
a  great  loss  of  time  which  necessarily  elapses  before 
the  error  is  dicovered,  but  saves  the  cultivator  much 
expense;  and  much  vexation  when  he  ascertains  that 
his  labor  has  been  in  vain.  Indeed  nothing  is  more 
important  in  this  branch  of  horticulture,  and  he  who 
contributes  most  eflectually  to  this  object  may  be  said 
to  have  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the  fruit  gar- 
den, and  the  lovers  of  good  fruit. 

The  case  I  have  cited  is  one  out  of  a  hundred 
where  mistakes  have  crept  into  publications  and  re- 
ports on  the  subject  of  the  names  of  fruits— but  by 
the  attention  and  cautimi  of  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  your  society  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
evil  of  misnaming  fruits  will  in  a  few  years  be  cor- 
rected. 

I  have  been  informed  with  much  pleasure  that 
Gen.  Dearborn  means  to  make  a  communication  rela- 
tive to  the  new  sorts  of  pears  which  have  been  given 
to  the  world  by  the  persevering  care  and  industry  of 
the  celebrated  "Van  MoNS."~The  pains  which  Ge- 
neral Dearborn  has  taken  to  open  and  maintain  a  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  hor- 
ticulturists of  Europe,  does  him  great  credit,  and 
must  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  of  which  he  is  most  deservedly  the 
head;  and  if  industry,  intelligence,  and  urbanity 
(properties  which  eminently  belong  to  this  gentle- 
man) have  their  usual  success,  he  cannot  fail  to  be, 
if  he  is  not  already,  the  soid  also.  I  do  not  mean 
however  to  detract  from  the  merits  and  usefulness  of 
other  officers  of  that  respectable  Society,  many  of 
whom  I  know  possess  information  and  diligence  that 
are  highly  honorable  to  themselves  and  beneficial  to 
the  common  cause  in  which  they  have  engaged: — but 
I  mean  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  they  could  have 
shown  their  wisdom  and  good  sense  in  a  stronger 
point  of  view  than  they  have  done  in  the  choice  of 
Gen.  Dearborn  as  their  President. 

If  I  am  rightly  informed,  this  gentleman  has  re- 
ceived direct  from  Prof.  Van  Mens,  a  catalogue  of  all 
his  best  fruits,  with  sketches  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  sorts,  accompanied  with  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  each  from  the  pen  of  the  cultivator  him- 
self. Here  then  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  names, 
and  when,  as  I  understand  we  have  a  right  to  expect, 
this  distinguished  horticulturist  shall  have  sent  out 
scions  of  each  sort,  with  their  name  affixed  to  each, 
it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  preserve  them 
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distinelly,  If  a  poriion  of  each  kind  should  be  in- 
trusted lo  your  active  member  Mr.  Manning  of  Sa- 
lem, whose  intelligence  and  accuracy  in  this  depart- 
ment is  well  established,  it  may  be  the  most  certain 
means  of  lieeping  the  several  species  from  being 
blended  with  other  sorts,  and  thereby  hand  them 
down  to  posterity  with  their  legitimate  names. 

August  2-2.  A    CCLTIVATOR. 

Subjoined  are  a  few  of  the  disting-uishinn;  charac- 
teristics of  the  trees,  Grosse  and  Petite  Reine  Claude, 
together  with  the  descriptions  of  the  fruit  of  each 
tree. 

Gross  Reinc  Claude  . — This  fruit  is  called  also — 
''Dauphine,"  "Abricot  Vert,"  and  "Yerte  bonne," — 
this  is  the  true 

GUEEN    GAGE. 

The  s/ioo(s  of  this  tree  are  thick  and  their  hark 
brown  and  smooth,  a  little  reddish  on  the  sunny  side, 
towards  their  extremities,  and  green  opposite. 

The  iiirfs  are  medium  size,  and  near  tog-ether,  but 
their  shoulders  are  very  large  and  projecting. 

The/ruiJ  is  large,  round,  a  little  depressed  at  both 
ends. 

The  stcitk  medium  size — is  set  in  a  pretty  deep  ca- 
vity. The  furrow  which  divides  this  fruit  is  scarce- 
ly perceptible,  the  fruit  being  flatted  on  this  side.  It 
is  subject  to  crack  if  it  rains  much  when  it  is  ripe — 
they  are  most  esteemed  in  this  state. 

The  skin  adheres  to  tlie  flesh — it  is  thin,  green, 
spotted  with  gray,  lightly  tinged  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side. 

The_^es/i  is  a  yellowish  green — very  fine,  delicate 
melting. 

The  jviee  is  abundant,  sugared,  and  of  an  excel- 
lent flavor. 

The  stone  adheres  partially  to  the  flesh — it  is  the 
best  of  plums. , 

PETITE    REINE    CLAUDE. 

The  shoots  of  this  tree  are  more  slender  than  those 
of  the  Grosse  Reine  Claude;  they  are  dark  red  next 
the  sun,  and  green  opposite. 

The  huds  are  long — very  much  pointed,  and  lie 
nearly  flat  on  the  branch — the  shoulder  is  large. 

The  leaves  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  Grosse 
Reine  Claude. 

The /i-ui(  is  medium  size,  round,  flatted  particu- 
larly at  the  end  next  the  stalk,  and  with  a  deeper 
furrow  than  that  of  the  Reine  Claude. 

The  skin  is  tough —of  a  whitish  green,  covered 
with  a  very  white  powder. 

'The  flesh  \s  while,  firm,  rather  dry —sometimes 
melting,  but  rather  course. 

Tfce  juice  is  sweet — but  less  flavored  than  the 
Grosse  Reine  Claude — sometimes  a  little  acid. 

The  stone  never  adheres  to  the  iL^sh — it  is  esteem- 
ed a  good  fruit  although  inferior  to  the  Grosse  Reine 
Claude. 


(From  the  Gardener's  Magazine.) 
On  the  Amelioration  of  Fruit  Trees.  By  J.  L.,  of 
York,  Pennsylvania. 
Sir, — M.  Poileau,  in  a  pajjer  on  the  amelioration 
of  fruits,  read  before  the  Societo  d'llurliculture  de 
Paris,  refers  to  this  country  as  "the  ^rrand  laboratory 
of  nature  to  produce  new  ameliorated  fruits."  "The 
cjlonisls,"  eaysM.  Poiteau.'-brought  with  them  some 
of  the  ameliorated  fruits  of  Europe,  but,  as  they  were 
occupied  with  the  more  important  cares  incident  to 
their  situation,  these  fruits  were  not  propagated  by 
grafting,  but  only  by  seed;  in  consequence,  tlioy  fuuiid 
themselves  in  time  possessed  only  of  sour  crabs,  unfit 
f  jr  the  table.  In  the  mean  time,  a  second  geueraiidii 
of  fruit  took  place,  which  were  little  superior  to  those 
o'  the  first.  After  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  gene- 
ntion  had  succeeded  the  first,  the  inhabitants  benan 
to  perceive  some  fruits  belter  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding generations."     He  refers  for  lliese  facts  to  a 
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tradition  communicated  to  him  in  Virginia,  in  1800. 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  6i.)  If  I  correctly  comprehend  the  theory 
attenipted  to  be  established,  it  is  this:  that  the  seedling 
of  any  variety  of  ameliorated  fruit  will  only  produce 
the  sour  crab  from  which  it  originated;  that  a  second 
generation  will  exhibit  appearances  of  improvement; 
that  the  third  generation  will  be  superior  to  the  second; 
and  that  in  this  manner  the  improvement  will  pro- 
gress, until  a  fruit  is  obtained  superior  to  that  upon 
which  the  experiment  commenced.  This  theory  has 
been  occasionally  adverted  to  by  the  correspondents  of 
the  Gardener's  Magazine;  one  of  whom,  if  I  mistake 
not,  has  stated  that,  of  the  seeds  in  a  particular  apple, 
those  which  are  round  in  shape  will  invariably  pro- 
duce ameliorated  fruit,  while  that  from  the  others  will 
be  but  the  original  crab.     (vol.  i.  p.  223.) 

This  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  and   one  of  no 
little  importance;  it  is,  therefore,  much   to  be  wished 
that  it  had  been  in   the  power  of  M.   Poiteau  to  have 
furnished  us  with  some  other  evidence  in  support  of 
bis  theory  than   the  Virginian   tradition.     There  is 
nothing  in   the   history  of  this  country  to  justify  the 
conclusions  which  he  has  drawn.     Some  of  our  native 
fruits  have  been  sent  to  Europe.     I  will  call  vour  at 
tention    to  two  of   these   varieties    the  Spitzenberg 
apple  of  New  York,  and  the  Baldwin  of  Massachu- 
setts; both,  in   all    probability,   seedlings  of  the   first 
generation   from    the  ameliorated  fruits   of    Europe. 
Can  it  be  said  of  these  apples  that  they  are  "sour 
crabs,  unfit  for  the  table?"     Of  the  countless  thousands 
of  seedling  apple  trees  now  bearing  fruit  in  the  United 
States,  it  is   likely  that  many  of  a  later  generation 
may   be    found,   producing   fruit   of  equal    goodness, 
though  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  much  superior.     More 
varieties  of  good  fruit  have  certainly  been   originated 
from  later  generations;  but,  I  apprehend,  not  because 
any  progressive  tendency  to  improvement  exists  in 
the  seedling,  but  because  the  "laboratory  of  nature" 
has  been   extended.     For  every  seedling  tree  bearing 
fruit  in  IGOO,  there  were  in  1700  one  hundred;  and 
in    1800  at  least  one  thousand.     In  something  like 
this  proportion  have  the  better  fruits  been  originated. 
The  ameliorated  fruits  brought  from   Europe,  on   the 
settlement  of  the  country,  were  but  little  propagated 
by  budding  and  grafting,  as  the  people  were  not  skill- 
ed in  those  arts.     Many  years  elapsed  before  nurseries 
were   established,  even  In   the  Atlantic  country.     In 
1800,  three  fourths  of  all  the  trees  bearing  fruit  in  the 
United  Slates  were  seedlings.     Nurseries   have  been 
subsequently  established  in   all  parts   of  the  country, 
and  none  but  the  best  of  grafted  fruit  is  now  planted; 
which,  in  the  interior,  can  be  had  in  any  quantity,  at 
eight  or  ten  dollars  per  hundred  trees.     Formerly  but 
little  attention   was  in  general   paid   to   fruit.     Every 
farm  had  its  orchard  of  six  or  ten   acres;  and,  as  you 
know,  our  farms  are  small   (say  they  average   100 
acres,)  the  consequence  of  the  equal  distribution  of  pro- 
perty under  our  intestate  laws.     In  an  orchard  of  this 
size,  of  seedling  trees,  there  will  always  be  two  or  three 
trees  producing  suflicient  fruit  of  medium  goodness  to 
supply  the  table  of  the  owner;  and,  as   there  was  no 
<leuiaiid  at  market  I'nr  the  residue,  it  would  only  go  to 
feed  the  iiogs.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
scarcely  be  considered  worth  while  to  send  some  hun- 
dred miles  to   the   Atlantic  country  for  grafted   trees. 
The  nurseries  in  the  interior  are  small  establishments, 
and  propagate  such  varieties  as  are  most  esteemed  in 
their  immediate   neighbourhoods.     Perhaps  in    Penn- 
sylvania the  Rambo  (which  is  in  the  Chlswick  gar- 
den, 1    bolieve)    has  been   latterly  more   extensively 
planted  than  any  other  variety,  though  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  iiiueli  more   than  fashion  to  recommend  it. 
Each  section  of  country  has  its  own  varieties  ot  fruit; 
and  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  containing  1,000,000  of  in- 
habitants, I  doubi  if  there   are  a  dozen  trees  growing 
of  the  two   varieties  of  Iruit   bet'ore    referred    to,  the 
Spitzenberg   and   Baldwin.     As  to  the   imiirovement 
of  fruit,  nature,  in    this   her  "grand    laboratory,"  has 
dune  mueh;  but  might  not  art  in  Europe  do   more? 
By  the  intermixture  of  the  pollen,  your  friend,  Mr. 
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Sweet,  can  at  pleasure  vary  the  shade  of  a  lily  or  the 
fragrancy  of  a  rhododendron.  Were  such  unequalled 
skill  directed  to  the  improvement  of  fruit,  the  hap- 
piest consequences  must  necessarily  result. 

After  all,  sir,  is  it  not  to  the  intermixture  of  the 
pollen  that  variation  in  fruit  is  to  be  attributed? 
Take  a  fruit  tree  of  medium  excellence;  average  the 
opinions  of  the  Pomological  and  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine and  call  the  Hawthornden  of  Scotland  such. 
Plant  it  beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  pollen,  and,  I 
apprehend,  its  seedling  oft'spring  will  not  greatly  vary 
from  the  parent  standard;  some  of  the  seedlings  will 
produce  better  and  some  worse  fruit.  If  those  seed- 
lings are  planted  so  that  their  pollen  intermix,  the 
second  generation  will  exhibit  signs  of  further  depar- 
ture in  improvement  and  deterioration;  and  this  varia- 
tion will  be  greater  as  the  soil,  climate,  and  culture 
are  varied:  so  that,  in  many  generations,  if  the  pollen 
be  not  permitted  to  mix,  and  the  climate  and  culture 
remain  the  same,  the  departure  from  the  parent 
standard  of  goodness  will  be  trifling;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  pollen  be  indiscriminately  mixed,  and 
the  climate  and  culture  varied,  the  departure  will  be 
great.  In  the  orchards  of  "natural  fruit,"  as  they  are 
called  in  the  United  States,  a  collection  of  apples 
could  in  a  few  months  be  obtained  quite  equal  to  that 
of  the  1200  in  your  Horticultural  Society's  garden. 
Cuibouo?  The  varieties  are  already  too  numerous. 
As  to  apples  and  peaches,  America  excels  Europe:  as 
to  other  fruit,  Europe  excels  America. 

We  are  making  some  attempts  at  the  culttvre  of  the 
vine.  In  this  country  there  are  about  200  acres 
planted  with  vines,  after  the  manner  of  the  French 
and  Germans,  3  ft.  by  4  ft.  principally  of  the  native 
species;  which,  although  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Vitis  vinifera  of  Europe,  perhaps  deserve  a  more 
favourable  notice  than  you  were  pleased  to  take  of 
them  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Plants.  There  may  be 
some  hundred  individuals  in  our  country  who  have 
small  vineyards.  In  a  year  or  two  their  petitions 
will  be  on  the  tables  of  Congress,  calling  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  duty  on  foreign  wines.  This  is  all  the 
extreme  of  folly.  Here  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
for  wine,  should  not  be  thought  of  fur  a  century  to 
come.  Yours,  &c.  J.  L. 

York,  Pennsylvania,  May  1,  1830. 


(From  the  Pougkeepsie  Telegraph.) 
WILD  CHERRY  TREE. 

Union  Vale,  Mugmt  13. 

1  have  recently  lost  a  number  of  sheep  and  suppose 
their  deaths  occasioned  by  eating  the  willed  leaves  of 
wild  cherry  tree;  they  survived  about  twelve  hours 
after  eating  the  leaves.  My  object  in  requesting  you 
to  notice  it  in  your  paper,  is  to  warn  others  of  the 
danger  of  cutting  trees  or  bushes  of  this  description 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  leaves  contain  the 
poisonous  quality. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  why  this  tree 
that  is  so  much  used  and  esteemed  for  its  medical 
qualities,  contains  and  imparts  to  its  leaves  when  a 
little  wilted,  a  poison  so  fatal?  What  change  do  the 
leaves  undergo?  When  fresh  ami  green,  cattle  and 
sheep  eat  them  without  danger.  What  medicine  can 
be  administered  to  cattle  or  sheep  to  relieve  them  after 
having  eaten  the  leaves?. 

[A  Farmer  in  La  Grange. 

[We  think  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
wild  cherry  tree  contains  a  large  portion  of  prussic 
acid, — one  of  the  stroni;est  poisons  known, — and  that 
the  cause  of  the  wilted  leaves  being  poisonous  is 
owing  to  a  eoncentratiun  of  the  acid  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  air  and  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 
But  what  is  meant  by  toitd  chcrryf  Is  it  the  Cerasiu 
rirginiana,  or  Ccrasus  boreatis — the  wild  black,  or 
the  wild  red  cherry? — Ed.  Amcr.  Farmer.] 


Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery. 
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XLUKAZi  BCOXffOIVIV. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
THE  COACH- HORSE. 

This  animal  lius  fully  shared  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, and  is  as  difl'erent  from  what  he  was 
fifty  years  ajro  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The 
clumsy-harrelled,  cloddy-shouldered,  ruund-legged, 
black  family  horse,  neither  a  coach  nor  a  dray-horse, 
but  something  between  both,  as  fat  as  an  ox,  and, 
with  all  his  pride  and  prancing  at  first  starting,  not 
equal  to  more  tlian  si.K  miles  an  hour,  and  knocking- 
up  with  one  hard  day's  work,  is  no  more  seen;  and 
we  have,  instead  of  him,  an  animal  as  tall,  deep 
chested,  rising  in  the  withers,  slantiiig  in  the  shoul- 
ders, flat  in  tlie  legs,  with  even  more  strengih,  and 
with  treble  the  speed. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  deception,  however,  even 
in  the  best  of  these  improved  cuach-hurses.  They 
prance  it  nobly  through  the  streets;  and  tliey  have 
more  work  in  them  than  the  old  clumsy,  sluo-o-jsh 
breed:  but  they  have  not  the  endurance  that  could  be 
wished,— and  a  pair  of  poor  post  horses  would,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  day,  beat  them  hollow. 

The  knee-action,  and  high  lifting  of  the  feet  in  the 
carriage- horse  is  deemed  an  excellence,  because  it 
adds  to  the  grandeur  of  his  appearance;  but,  as  has 
already  been  slated,  it  is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
much  wear  and  tear  of  the  legs  and  feet,  and  this  is 
very  soon  apparent. 

The  principal  points  in  the  coach  horse  are,  sub- 
stance well  placed,  a  deep  and  well  proportioned 
body,  bone  under  the  knee,  and  sound,  open,  tough 
feet. 

The  origin  of  the  better  kind  of  coach-horse  is  the 
Cleveland  Bay,  confined  principally  to  Yorkshire  and 
Durham-,  with,  perhaps,  Lincolnshire  on  one  side, 
and  Northumberland  on  the  other,  but  difficult  to 
meet  with  pure  in  either  county.  The  Cleveland 
mare  is  crossed  by  a  three-fourth,  or  thoroughbred 
horse  of  sufiicieut  substance  and  height,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  the  coach-horse  most  in  repute,  with  his  arch- 
ed crest  and  high  action.  From  the  thoroughbred  of 
sufficient  height,  but  nut  of  so  much  substance,  we 
obtain  the  four  in-hand,  and  superior  curricle-horse. 

From  less  height  and  more  substance  we  have  the 
hunter  and  better  sort  of  hackney;  and,  from  the 
half-bred,  we  derive  the  machineer,  the  poster,  and 
the  common  carriage-horse:  indeed,  Cleveland,  and 
the  Vale  of  Pickering,  in  the  east  riding  ol'  York- 
shire, may  be  considered  as  the  most  decided  breeding 
country  in  England  for  coach-horses,  hunters,  and 
hacknies.  The  coach-horse  is  nothing  more  than  a 
tall,  strong,  oversized  hunter.  The  hackney  has 
many  of  the  qualities  of  the  hunter  on  a  small  scale. 
How  far  we  are  currying  supposed  improvement 
too  far,  and  sacrificing  strengih  and  usefulness  to 
speed,  is  a  (|ueslion  not  difficult  to  resolve.  The 
rage  for  rapid  travelling  is  ihe  bane  of  ihe  post  mas- 
ter, the  destruction  of  the  horse,  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  English  character. 

There  is  no  truth  so  easily  proved,  or  so  painfully 
felt  by  the  postmaster,  at  least  in  his  pocket,  as  that 
it  is  the  pace  that  IdUs.  A  horse  at  a  dead  pull,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  bis  pull,  is  enabled,  by  the  force 
of  his  muscles,  to  throw  a  certain  weight  into  the 
collar.  If  be  walk  four  miles  in  the  hour,  some  ]iart 
of  that  muscular  energy  must  be  expended  in  the  act 
of  walking;  and,  consequently,  the  power  of  draw- 
ing must  be  proporlionably  diminished.  If  he  trot 
eight  miles  in  the  hour,  more  aniinal  power  is  ex- 
pended in  the  trot,  and  less  remains  for  the  draught; 
but  the  draught  continues  the  same,  and,  to  enable 
him  to  accom|)lish  his  work,  he  must  lax  his  ener- 
gies to  a  degree  that  is  cruel  in  itself,  and  that  must 
speedily  wear  him  out. 

Let  it  be  supposed  —  what  every  horse  cannot  ac- 
complish— that  he  shall  be  able,  by  fair  exertion  and 
without  distrifis,  to  throw,  at  a  dead  pull,  a  weight 


into  his  collar,  or  exert  a  force  equal  to  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  pounds;  or,  in  other  words,  let  him  be 
able  to  draw  a  load  which  requires  a  force  of  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  to  move.  Let  him  next 
walk  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  in  an  hour:  what  force 
will  he  then  be  able  to  employ?  VVe  have  taken 
away  some  to  assist  him  in  walking,  and  we  have 
left  him  only  ninety-six  pounds,  being  not  half  of 
that  which  he  could  exert  when  he  began  his  pull 
He  shall  quicken  his  pace  to  six  miles  an  hour — 
more  energy  must  be  exerted  to  carry  him  over  this 
additional  ground.  How  much  has  he  remaining  to 
apply  to  the  weight  behind  him?  Fifty-four  pounds 
only.  We  will  make  the  six  miles  an  hour  ten;  for 
it  seems  now  to  be  the  fashion  for  the  fast  coach,  and 
for  almost  every  coach,  and  every  vehicle  to  attempt 
this  pace.  How  stands  the  account  with  the  poor 
beast?  VVe  have  left  him  a  power  ecpial  lo  thirty- 
two  pounds  only  lo  be  employed  for  tiie  purpose  of 
draught. 

The  load  which  a  horse  can  draw  is  about  fifteen 
times  greater  than  the  power  exerted,  supposing  the 
road  to  be  hard  and  level,  and  the  carriage  to  run 
with  little  friction;  and  the  horse  which  at  starling 
can  throw  into  the  collar  a  weight  or  force  equal  to 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  will  draw  a  load  of 
three  thousand  two  hundred.  Let  him,  however,  be 
urged  on  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  in  the  hour — deduct 
the"puwer  used  in  swiftness  of  pace  from  the  sum 
total  ot  that  which  he  possesses,  and  what  remains? — 
not  a  sixth  part — not  that  which  is  equal  to  a  quarter 
of  a  ton — or,  if  it  be  a  stage-coach,  the  energy  ex- 
erted in  draught  by  the  four  horses  will  not  be  equal 
to  a  tun. 

The  coach,  and  its  passengers  and  its  luggage, 
weigh  more  than  this,  and  the  whole  is  still  drawn 
on,  and  must  be  so.  Whence  comes  the  power? 
From  the  over-strained  exertion,  the  injury,  the  tor- 
ture, the  destruction  of  the  horse.  That  which  is 
true  of  the  coach-horse,  is  equally  true  of  every 
other.  Let  each  reader  apply  it  to  his  own  animal, 
and  act  as  humanity  and  interest  dictate. 

iSIany  a  horse  used  on  our  public  roads  is  unable  to 
throw  all  his  natural  power  or  weight  into  the  collar. 
He  is  tender-footed — lame;  but  he  is  bought  at  little 
price,  and  he  is  worked  on  the  brutal  and  abominable 
principle,  that  he  may  be  "whipped  sound."  And  so 
apparently  he  is.  At  first  he  sadly  halts;  but,  urged 
by  the  torture  of  the  lash,  he  acquires  a  peculiar  ha- 
bit of  going.  The  faulty  limb  appears  to  keep  pace 
with  Ihe  others,  but  no  stress  or  labour  is  thrown 
upon  it,  and  he  gradually  conirives  to  make  the  sound 
limbs  perform  among  them  all  the  duties  of  the  un- 
sound one;  and  thus  he  is  barbarously  "whipped 
sound,"  and  cruelly  is  undeservedly  rewarded.  Alter 
all,  however,  what  has  been  done?  Three  legs  are 
made  to  do  that  which  was  almost  too  bard  a  task  for 
four.  Then  they  must  be  most  injuriously  strained, 
and  soon  worn  out,  and  the  general  power  of  the 
animal  must  be  rapidly  exhausted,  and,  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  exhaustion  and  death  release  him 
from  his  merciless  persecutors. 

It  is  said  that  between  Glasgow  and  Edinlmrgh,  a 
carrier  in  a  single  horse  carl,  weighing  about  seven 
hundred  weight,  will  take  a  load  of  a  ton.  and  at  the 
rale  of  twenty-two  miles  in  a  day.  The  Normandy 
carriers  travel  with  a  team  of  four  horses,  and  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-two  miles  in  a  day,  with  a  load  of 
ninety  hundred  weight. 

An  unparalleled  instance  of  the  power  of  a  horse 
when  assisted  by  art,  was  shewn  near  Croydon.  The 
Surrey  iron  railwty  being  completed,  a  wager  was  laid 
by  two  gentlemen,  that  a  common  horse  could  draw 
thirty-six  ions  for  six  miles  along  the  road,  and  that 
he  should  draw  his  weight  from  a  dead  poll,  as  well 
as  turn  it  round  the  occasional  windings  of  the  road. 
A  numerous  parly  of  gentlemfu  assembled  near 
Merslbam  lo  see  this  extraordinary  triumph  of  art. 
Twelve  wagons  loaded  with  stones,  each  wagon 
weighing  above  three  tons,  were  chained  together,  and 


a  horse,  taken  promiscuously  from  the  limber  cart  of 
Mr.  Harwood,  was  yoked  to  the  train.  He  slatted 
from  the  Fox  public  house,  near  Merslbam,  and  drew 
the  immense  chain  of  wagons,  wilh  apjiarent  case, 
almost  to  the  turnpike  at  Croydon,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  in  one  hour  and  forty-one  minutes,  which  is 
nearly  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  In  the 
course  of  the  journey  he  stopped  four  times,  to  shew 
that  it  was  not  bj'  any  advantage  of  descent  that  this 
power  was  acquired;  and  after  each  stoppage  he  again 
drew  ofi'  the  chain  of  wagons  with  great  ease.  Mr. 
Banks,  who  had  wagered  on  ihe  jiower  of  the  horse, 
then  desired  that  four  more  loaded  wagons  should  be 
added  to  ihe  cavalcade,  with  which  the  same  horse 
set  off  again  vvilh  undiminished  pace.  Still  further 
to  shew  the  efi'ect  of  the  railway  in  facilitating  mo- 
tion, he  directed  the  attending  workmen,  to  the  num- 
ber of  filly,  to  mount  on  the  wagons,  and  the  horse 
proceeded  without  the  least  distress;  and,  in  truth, 
there  appeared  to  be  scarcely  any  limitation  to  the 
power  of  his  draught.  After  this  trial  ihe  wagons 
were  taken  to  the  weighing-machine,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  whole  weight  was  as  follows:  — 

Ton.  Cwt.  Qr. 
12  Wagons  first  linked  together    ,33       4       2 
4  Ditto,  afterwards  atlached             IJ       2       0 
Supposed  weight  of  fifty  labourers       4       0       0 
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HEAVY  DRAUGHT  HORSES. 

The  Cleveland  horses  have  been  known  to  carry 
more  than  seven  hundred  pounds  sixty  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  to  perform  this  journey  four 
limes  in  a  week;  and  mill-horses  have  carried  nine 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  two  or  three  miles. 

Horses  fur  slower  draught,  and  sometimes  even  for 
the  carriage,  are  produced  from  the  Suffolk  Punch, 
so  called  from  his  round  punchy  make,  and  descended 
from  the  Norman  stallion  and  the  Sutfolk  cart  mare. 
The  true  Suffolk,  like  the  Cleveland,  is  now  nearly 
extinct.  It  stood  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hands  high, 
of  a  sorrel  colour;  was  large  headed;  low  shouldered, 
and  thick  on  the  top;  doep  and  round  chested;  long 
backed;  high  in  the  croup;  large  and  strong  in  the 
quarters;  full  in  the  flanks;  round  in  the  legs;  and 
short  in  the  pasterns.  It  was  the  very  horse  to  throw 
his  whole  weight  into  the  collar,  with  sufficient  acti- 
vity lo  do  it  efi'ectually,  and  hardihood  to  stand  a  long 
day's  work. 

The  present  breed  possesses  many  of  the  ))eculia- 
rities  and  good  ipialities  of  its  ancestors.  It  is  more 
or  less  inclined  to  a  sorrel  colour;  it  is  a  taller  horse; 
higher  and  finer  in  the  shoulders;  and  is  a  cross  vvilh 
the  Yorkshire  half  or  three-fourths  bred. 

The  excellence,  and  a  rare  one,  of  the  old  Suffolk 
(the  new  breed  lias  not  quite  lost  it)  consisted  in  nim- 
bleness  of  aclion,  and  the  honesty  and  continuance 
with  which  he  would  exeit  himself  at  a  dead  pull. 
Many  a  good  dranght-horse  knows  well  what  he  can 
effecl;  and,  al'ter  he  has  altempted  it  and  failed,  no 
torture  of  the  whip  will  induce  him  to  strain  his 
powers  beyond  their  natural  extent.  The  Suffolk, 
however,  would  tug  at  a  dead  pull  until  he  dropped. 
It  was  beautiful  lo  see  a  te<un  of  true  Suffolks,  at  a 
signal  from  the  driver,  and  without  Ihe  whip,  down 
on  their  knees  in  a  moment,  and  drag  every  thing 
before  them.  Brnial  wagers  were  freipienily  laid  as 
to  their  power  m  ihls  respect,  and  many  a  good  team 
was  injured  and  ruined.  The  immeuse  power  of 
the  Suffolk  is  accounted  for  by  the  low  position  of 
the  shoulder,  which  enables  iiim  to  throw  so  much  of 
his  weight  into  the  collar. 

Although  the  Punch  is  not  what  he  w.is,  and  the 
Sutii-iik  and  Norfolk  farmer  can  no  longer  boast  of 
ploughing  more  land  in  a  day  than  any  one  else,  this 
is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  breed. 
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The  Duke  of  Richmond  obtained  many  excellent 
carriage  horses,  with  strength,  activity,  and  figure, 
by  crossing  the  Suffolk  with  one  of  his  best  hunters. 

The  Suffolk  breed  is  in  great  request  in  the  neigh- 
bourino-  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Essex.  Mr.  Wake- 
field, of  Barnham  in  Essex,  had  a  stallion  for  which 
he  was  offered  four  hundred  guineas. 

The  Clydesdale  is  a  good  kind  of  draught- horse, 
and  particularly  for  farming  business  and  in  a  hilly 
country.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  district  on  the 
Clyde  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  principally  bred.  The 
Clydesdale  horse  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Hamilton,  who  crossed  some  of  the  best  Lanark 
mares  with  stallions  which  he  had  brought  over  trom 
Flanders.  The  Clydesdale  is  larger  than  the  Suf- 
folk, and  has  a  better  head,  a  longer  neck,  a  lighter 
carcase,  and  deeper  legs;  strong,  hardy,  pulling  true, 
and  rarely  restive.  The  southern  parts  ot  Scotland 
are  principally  supplied  from  this  district;  and  many 
Clydesdales,  not  only  for  agricultural  purposes,  but 
for  the  coach  and  the  saddle,  find  their  way  to  the 
central,  and  even  southern  counties  ot  England. 
Dealers  from  almost  every  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom attend  the   markets  of  Glasgow  and  Ruther- 

^  The  Heavy  Black  Horse  is  the  last  variety  it 
may  be  necessary  to  notice.  It  is  bred  chiefly  in  the 
midland  counties  from  Lincolnshire  to  Staftordshire. 
Many  are  bought  up  by  the  Surrey  and  Berkshire 
farmers  at  two  years  old,— and  being  worked  mode- 
rately until  they  are  four,  earning  their  keep  all  the 
while,  they  are  then  sent  to  the  London  market,  and 
sold  at  a  profit  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent. 

It  would  not  answer  the  breeder's  purpose  to  keep 
them  until  they  are  fit  for  town-work.     He  has  plen- 
ty of  fillies  and  mares  on  his  farm  for  every  purpose 
that  he  can  require;  he  therefore  sells  them  to  a  per- 
son nearer  the  metropolis,  by  whom    they  are   gra- 
dually trained  and  prepared.     The  traveller  has  pro- 
bably wondered  to  see  four  of  these  enormous  animals 
in  a  line  before  a  plough,  on   no  very  heavy  soil,  and 
where  two  lurhter  horses  would  have  been  quite  sut- 
fioient      The  farmer  is  training  them  fur  their  future 
destiny;  and  he  does  right  in  not  requiring  the  exer- 
tion of  all  their  strength,  for  their  bones  are  not  yet 
perfectly  formed,  nor  their  joints  knit;  and  were  he 
to  uro-e  them  too  severely,  he  would  probably  injure 
and  d'eform  them.     By  the  gentle  and  constant  exer- 
cise of  the  plough,  he   is   preparing   them   for   that 
continued  and  equable  pull  at  the  collar,  which  is  af^^ 
ter wards  so  necessary.     These   horses  are  adapted 
more  for  parade  and  shew,  and  to  gratily  the  ambi- 
tion which  one  brewer   has  to  outvie  his  neighbour, 
than  for  any  peculiar  utility.     They  are  certainly 
noble-looking  animals,  with  their  round   tat  carcases 
and  their  sleek  coats,  and   the  evident  pride   which 
they  take  in  themselves;  but  they  eat  a  great  deal  ot 
hay  and  corn,  and  at  hard  and  long-continued  work 
they  would  be  completely  beaten  by  a  team  ot  active 
muscular  horses  an  inch  and  a  half  lower. 

The  only  plea  which  can  be  urged  in  their  lavour, 
beside  their  fine  appearance,  is,  that  as  shatt-horses, 
over  the  badly-paved  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and 
with  the  immense  loads  they  often  have  behind  them, 
great  bulk  and  weight  are  necessary  to  stand  the 
unavoidable  shaking  and  battering.  Weight  must  be 
opposed  to  weight,  or  the  horse  would  sometimes  be 
quite  thrown  off  his  legs.  A  large  heavy  horse  must 
be  in  the  shafts,  and  then  little  ones  before  hini 
■would  not  look  well  ,  ,       , 

Certainly  no  one  has  walked  the  streets  of  London 
without  pityinrr  the  poor  thill-horse,  jolted  from  side 
to  side,  and  exposed  to  many  a  bruise,  unless,  with 
admirable  cleverness,  he  accommodates  himselt  to 
every  motion;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  bulk  and  fat  do  not  always  constitute 
stren>rth,  and  that  a  compact  muscular  horse,  ap- 
proaching to  sixteen  hands  high,  would  acquit  him- 
self far  better  in  such  a  situation.  The  dray-horse, 
in  the  mere  act  of  ascending   from  the  wharf,  may 


display  a  powerful  effort,  but  he  afterwards  makes 
little  exertion,  much  of  his  force  being  expended  in 
his  own  overgrown  mass. 

These  heavy  horses  are  bred  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, as  to  size,  in  the  fsns  of  Lincolnshire,  and  few  of 
them  are  less  than  seventeen  hands  high  at  two  and  a 
half  years  old.  Neither  the  soil,  nor  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  is  better  than  in  other  counties;  on  the  con- 
trary, much  of  the  lower  part  of  Lincolnshire  is  a  cold, 
hungry  clay.  The  true  explanation,  of  the  matter  is, 
that  there  are  certain  situations  better  suited  than 
others  to  different  kinds  of  farming,  and  the  breeding 
of  different  animals;  and  that  not  altogether  depend- 
ing on  richness  of  soil  or  pasture.  The  principal  art 
of°the  farmer  is,  to  find  out  what  will  best  suit  his 
soil,  and  the  produce  of  it. 

A  dray  horse  .should  have  a  broad  breast,  and  thick 
and  upright  shoulders,  (the  more  upright  the  collar 
stands  on  him  the  better;)  a  low   forehand,  deep  and 
round  barrel,  loins  broad  and   high,  ample  quarters, 
thick  fore-arms  and   thighs,  short  legs,  round   hoofs, 
broad  at  the  heels,  and  soles  not  too  flat.     The  great 
fault  of  the  large  dray-horse  is,  his  slowness.     This 
is  so  much  in  the  breed,  that  even  the   discipline  of 
the  ploughman,  who   would  be  better  pleased  to  get 
through  an  additional  rood  in  the  day,  cannot  perma- 
nently quicken  him.     Surely  the  breeder  might  ob- 
viate this.     Let  a   dray-mare  be  selected,  as   perfect 
as  can  be  obtained.     Let  her  be  put  to  the  strongest, 
largest,  most  compact,  thorough-bred   horse.     If  the 
produce  be  a    filly,  let  her  be  covered  by  a  superior 
dray-horse,  and  the  result  of  this   cross,   if  a  colt, 
will  be  precisely  the  animal   required  to  breed  from. 
The   largest  of  this  heavy  breed   of  black  horses 
are  used  as  dray-horses;  the  next  in   size   are   sold 
as  wagon  horses,  and  a  smaller  variety,  and  with 
more  blood,  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  our  caval- 
ry,  and  is   likewise  devoted   to    undertaker's  work. 
All  our   heavy  draught  horses,  and  some  even  of 
the  lighter  kind,  have   been  lately  much  crossed  by 
the  Flanders  breed,  and  with  evident  improvement. 
Little  has  been  lost  in  depth  and  bulk  of  carcase;  but 
the  fore-hand  has  been  raised,  the  legs  have  been  flat- 
tened and  deepened,  and  very  much  has  been  gained 
in  activity.     The  slow  heavy  black,  with  his  two 
miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  has  been   changed  into  a 
lighter,  but  yet  exceedingly   powerful   horse,   who 
will  step  four   miles  in  the  same  time,  with  perfect 
ease,  and  has  considerably  more  endurance. 


IMCISCZililiANEOUS. 


CEMENT  FOR  IRON  WATER  PIPES. 

M.  Gueymard  in  an  interesting  statement  of  the 
introduction  of  water  into  the  city  of  Grenoble,  em- 
ploys a  mastic  to  connect  the  pipes,  which  he  names 
aquin.  He  thus  describes  the  process  of  its  manu- 
facture— "I  mingle"  says  he  "98  parts  of  cast  iron 
filings,  passed  through  a  coarse  seive,  and  oxidised 
with  one  part  of  flowers  of  sulpher:  when  intimately 
mixed.  I  take  one  part  of  sal-ammoniac  and  dissolve 
it  in  boiling  water,  and  pour  this  .solution  on  the  pre- 
ceding rai.Kture  and  agitate  it  thoroughly. — The 
quantity  of  water  ought  to  be  such  as  to  reduce  the 
whole  to  the  consistency  of  common  mortar.  This 
cement  disengages  a  great  quantity  of  heat  and  am- 
monia, and  should  be  immediately  used.  It  is  press- 
ed forcibly  into  the  joints,  and  after  drying  two  or 
three  days  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and  from  seven 
to  eight  days  in  winter,  the  pipes  may  be  co- 
vered with  an  assurance  of  their  solidity."  In  all 
the  basins  or  reservoirs  of  Grenoble,  this  cement  only 
is  used,  and  the  joints  prove  to  be  as  tight  as  if  cast 
iron  had  been  melted  and  poured  into  them,  or  as  if 
the  cisteins  were  made  of  glass.  They  stand  in  no 
need  of  repairs — and  the  same  cement  may  be  used 
in  all  cases  of  hewn  stone,  and  in  other  solid  works 
that  are  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  in  bridges,  aque- 
ducts, conduits,  Stc. 


FLOUR  FOR  SHEEP. 
M.  Maitre  a  great  agriculturist  and  breeder  of 
sheep,  near  Chatillun-surSeine,  about  a  year  ago, 
conceived  the  idea,  that  not  only  the  straw  of  corn, 
but  the  dried  stalks  of  clover,  lucerne,  &c.  might  be 
ground  into  flour.  His  experiments  have  been  crown- 
ed with  complete  success,  and  he  has  obtained  a  kind 
of  flour,  somewhat  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  bruis- 
ed fodder.  This  alemial  is  a  substitute  for  bran,  and 
is  an  agreeable  and  substantial  food  fur  sheep  and 
lambs,  who  seek  it  with  avidity. 

BEE  MOTH. 
A  friend  informs  us,  he  has  discovered  by  experi- 
ment that  dry  comb  laid  about  hives,  forms  a  trap  for 
the  bee  moth,  by  attracting  the  miller,  which  depo- 
sites  its  eggs  in  the  comb,  where  they  are  easily  de- 
stroyed. Apiece  of  comb  which  he  placed  for  the 
nurpose,  was  completely  filled  with  the  moths. 
^     1^      '  "^  ^  mmern  Tilkr. 

New  Treatise  on  Silk.— Carter,  Hendee  and 
Babcock  of  Boston  have  in  press  a  new  treatise  on 
the  culture  of  the  White  Mulberry  tree  and  the  rais- 
in<r  of  silk  worms,  by  .Jonathan  H.  Cobb,  Esq.— pre- 
pared under  tlie  direction  of  his  excellency  governor 
Lincoln,  a.rreeably  to  a  resolve  of  the  Massachusetts 
loo-islatureV'sed  last  February— the  treatise  t.)  be 
diltributed  through  the  several  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.—JV.  E.  Farmer. 


NOVEL  MODE  OF  THRESHING  IN  SPAIN. 

Their  mode  of   threshing   is   perfectly  primitive. 
Several  pieces  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  are  allotted   for  this  purpose,  to  which  all  the 
produce  of  the  adjacent  country  is  brought.     A  thick 
board,  six  feet  in  length  and  four  in  width,  is  perfo- 
rated with   holes,  in    which  are  placed   large   flint 
stones,  projecting  about  half  an   inch.     On  the  front 
of  this  board  a  man  takes  his  place,  on  a  seat  provided 
for  tliat  purpose,  and  a  number  of  oxen  or  mules  are 
fastened  to  it  with  cords.    The  corn  in  the  straw  is 
then  strewn  on  the  ground,  in  a  circle  formed   with 
stones,  and  this  extraordinary  implement  of  husbandry 
is  then  dragged  over  it,  a  man  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  circle  assisting  the  driver  to  flog  the  beasts  to 
their  utmost  speed.     A  drove  of  loose  cattle  are  also 
driven  over  it,  so  that  the  sharp  flint  and  the  hoofs  of 
the  mules  and  oxen  do  the  work  of  threshing  very 
completely.     The  straw  is,  by  these  means,  torn  into 
small  particles,  which  is  packed  in  nets  and  sent  to 
Madrid  as  provender  for   horses  and  mules.     Their 
method  of  winnowing  is  by  throwing  the  undressed 
corn  against   the  wind,  which  separates  it  from  the 
chafl'.     I  was  told  of  an  American,  who,  taking  com- 
passion on  the  unenlightened  natives,  and  seeing  the 
prospect  of  a  good  profit,  introduced  one  of  our  thresh- 
ino-  machines,  and   undertook  to  thresh  the  farmers' 
corn  at  a  trifling  expense  per  bushel.     On  the  first 
day  he  succeeded  admirably,  but  on   the   next,  when 
the  speculator  went  to  resume  his  labours,  to  his  utter 
consternation  he  found  the  engine  wbicli  was  to  work 
him  wealth,  broken  into  atoms,  and  dispersed  in  every 
possible  direction.     On  in(|ulry,  lie  found  the  country 
people  had  consulted  on   its  eflicieney,  and  came  to  a 
resolution,  in  whicli  they  wore  assisted  by  the  parish 
priest,  that  the  devil  was  inside  the  engine,  and  they 
were  determined,  as  good  Christians,  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  /lim.but  in  the  lair  way  of  trade! — Spanish 
Highicays  and  Byways. 

NEW  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE. 

Messrs.  D.  Sc  C.  Landrelh   intend   publishing  in 

Philadelphia,  early  In  November,  tlie  first  number,  to 

be  continued   monthly,  in  a  quarto  form,  embellished 

with  four  lithographic  engravings,  the  price  not  to 

i  exceed  eight  dollars  per  annum. 

[Phil.  ^m.  Daiiy  M. 
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(From  the  Journal  of  a  Naturalist.) 
FLOWERS  OF  PLANTS. 

There  is  no  part  of  a  vegetable  which  we  usually 
admire  more  than  its  flowers,  for  that  endless  varie- 
ty of  colours,  shades,  forms,  and  odors,  with  which 
they  are  endowed;  yet  the  utility  of  the  blossom  is 
by  no  means  obvious.  Linnreus  calls  the  corolla  the 
arras,  the  tapestry  of  the  plant;  and  we  are  perfectly 
sensible  that  the  blossom,  in  very  many  instances,  is 
essential  in  various  ways  to  securing  and  perfecting 
the  germen;  that  it  often  contains  the  food  of  multi- 
tudes of  insects,  which  feed  on  the  pollen,  the  honey, 
or  the  germen;  and  that  the  odor  emitted  by  it  leads 
frequently  various  creatures  to  the  object  in  request, 
and  by  their  agency  the  fecundation  and  perfecting  of 
the  seeds  are  often  ett'ected;  but  we  are  astonished  at 
the  elaborate  mechanism  and  splendor  of  some  spe- 
cies, and  see  tlie  whole  race  of  creation,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  man,  utterly  regardless  of  them.  Butler- 
flies  and  other  insects  will  bask  on  expanded  flowers, 
and  frequent  their  disks,  but  it  is  in  wantonness,  or  to 
feed  on  the  sweet  liquors  thej  contain.  The  carpen- 
ter bee,  that  every  summer  cuts  its  little  circular 
patches  in  such  quantities  from  my  roses,  to  line  its 
nest  in  the  old  garden  door,  selects  the  green  leaves 
only,  chiefly  from  the  China,  Provence,  and  damask 
kinds,*  passing  over  the  petals  of  their  blossoms  as 
useless.  That  splendid  insect  the  rose  beetle,  (ceto- 
uia  aurata,)  that  beds  and  bathes  in  sweetness,  will 
partially  eat  the  flowers  of  some  species  of  loses,  and 
"lap  the  nectar  they  produce;"  and  a  few  others  nib- 
ble a  little;  but  the  liliaceous  tribes,  and  other  glorious 
flowers,  as  far  as  we  know,  furnish  to  insects  no  sup- 
ply, but  expand,  wither,  and  die,  unnoticed  but  by  the 
eye  of  man  alone.  Flowers  that  are  grand,  gay, 
cheerful  or  beautiful,  predominate  infinitely  over  those 
that  are  of  a  sombre  hue  or  gloomy  aspect. 

Employment  and  occupation  were  as  much  the 
design,  as  they  are  found  to  be  essential  to  the  happi- 
ness of  human  life:  we  are  not  all  constituted  to  soar 
in  the  higher  regions  of  scientific  research;  our  dispo- 
sitions are  as  various  as  our  intellects.  Horticulture 
was  the  first  occupation  instituted  for  man,  and  he 
cannot  pursue  a  more  innocent  and  harmless  employ: 
we  were  given  "every  herb,  and  every  tree  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,"  for  food  or  raiment,  the  immediate 
necessities  of  man,  a  very  few  of  them  are  applicable; 
but  we  can  collect  them  for  amusement,  in  admiration 
of  their  beauty.  Without  this  beauty,  they  would  be 
no  object  of  research;  and  man,  who  is  exclusively 
sensible  of  its  existence,  can  alone  find  pleasure  in 
viewing  it.  The  mind  that  is  delighted  with  such 
admiration,  must  be  almost  insensibly  led  to  an  atten- 
dant pleasure,  the  contemplation,  the  perception  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  power,  manifested  in  the  adorn- 
ment, splendor,  and  formation,  of  even  the  simplest 
flower  of  the  field.  I  would  not  arrogate  for  man  an 
exclusive  right,  or  make  him  generally  the  sole  con- 
sideration of  the  beniiicence  of  Providence;  but  there 
are  influences,  which  his  reason  can  alone  perceive, 
incitements  to  good  thoughts  and  worthy  actions. 

Flowers,  in  all  ages,  have  been  made  the  represen- 
tatives of  innocence  and  purity.  We  decorate  the 
bride,  and  strew  her  path  with  flowers;  we  present 
the  undefiled  blossoms,  as  a  similitude  of  her  beauty 
and  untainted  mind;  trusting  that  her  destiny  through 
life  will  be  like  theirs,  grateful  and  pleasing  to  all. 
We  scatter  them  over  the  shell,  the  bier,  and  the 
earth,  when  we  consign  our  mortal  blossoms  to  the 
dust,  as  emblems  of  transient  joy,  fading  pleasures, 
withered  hopes;  yet  rest  in  sure  and  certain  trust  that 
each  in  due  season  will  be  renewed  again.  All  the 
writers  of  antiquity  make  mention  of  their  uses  and 
application  in  heathen  and  pagan  ceremonies,  whether 

•This  bee  does  not  exclusively  make  use  of  the 
leaves  of  the  rose  for  its  purposes,  as  1  have  known  it 
in  some  seasons  cut  av/ay  the  young  foliage  of  cytisus 
laburnum,  even  when  growing  in  company  with  its 
favourite  rose. 


of  the  temple,  the  banquet,  or  the  tomb;  the  rites,  the 
pleasures,  or  the  sorrows  of  man;  and  in  concord  with 
the  usages  of  the  period,  the  author  of  the  "Book  of 
Wisdom"  says,  "Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose 
buds  and  flowers  before  they  wither."  All  orders  of 
creation,  "every  form  of  creeping  things  and  abomi- 
nable beasts,"  have  been,  perhaps,  at  one  lime  or 
another,  by  some  nation  or  sect,  either  the  objects  of 
direct  worship,  or  emblems  of  an  invisible  sanctity; 
but  though  individuals  of  the  vegetable  world  may 
have  veiled  the  mysteries,  and  been  rendered  sacred 
to  particular  deities  and  purposes,  yet  in  very  few  in- 
stances, we  believe,  were  they  made  the  representa- 
tives of  a  deified  object,  or  been  bowed  down  to  with 
divine  honours.  The  worship  of  the  one  true  Being 
could  never  have  been  polluted  by  any  symbol  sug- 
gested by  the  open  flowers  and  lily- work  of  the  tem- 
ple. 

The  love  of  flowers  seems  a  naturally  implanted 
passion,  without  any  alloy  or  debasing  object  as  a 
motive:  the  cottage  has  its  pink,  its  rose,  its  polyan- 
thus; the»villa,  its  geranium,  its  dahlia,  and  its  cle- 
matis: we  cherish  them  in  youth,  we  admire  them  in 
declining  days;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  the  early  flowers 
of  spring  that  always  bring  with  them  the  greatest 
degree  of  pleasure,  and  our  aftections  seem  immedi- 
ately to  expand  at  the  sight  of  the  first  opening  blos- 
som under  the  sunny  wall,  or  sheltered  bank,  howe- 
ver humble  its  race  may  be.  In  the  long  and  sombre 
months  of  winter,  our  love  of  nature,  like  the  buds 
of  vegetation,  seems  closed  and  torpid;  but,  like 
them,  it  unfolds  and  re-animates  with  the  opening 
year,  and  we  welcome  our  long-lost  associates  with  a 
cordiality,  that  no  other  season  can  excite,  as  friends 
in  a  foreign  clime.  The  violet  of  autumn  is  greeted 
with  none  of  the  love  with  which  we  hail  the  violet 
of  spring;  it  is  unseasonable,  perhaps  it  brings  with 
it  rather  a  thought  of  melancholy  than  of  joy;  we 
view  it  with  curiosity,  not  aftection,  and  thus  the 
late  is  not  like  the  early  rose.  It  is  not  intrinsic 
beauty  or  splendor  that  so  charms  us,  for  the  fair 
maids  of  spring  cannot  compete  with  the  grander 
matrons  of  the  advanced  year;  they  would  be  un- 
heeded, perhaps  lost,  in  the  rosy  bowers  of  summer 
and  of  autumn;  no,  it  is  our  first  meeting  with  a  long- 
lost  friend,  the  reviving  glow  of  a  natural  affection, 
that  so  warms  us  at  this  season;  to  maturity  they 
give  pleasure,  as  a  harbinger  of  the  renewal  of  life, 
a  signal  of  awakening  nature,  or  of  a  higher  promise; 
to  youth  they  are  expanding  being,  opening  years, 
hilarity  and  joy;  and  the  child,  let  loose  from  the 
house,  riots  in  the  flowery  mead,  and  is 

'■Monarch  of  all  he  surveys.'" 

There  is  not  a  prettier  emblem  of  spring  than  an 
infant  sporting  in  the  sunny  field,  with  its  osier  bas- 
ket wreathed  with  butter-cups,  orchises,  and  daisies. 
With  summer  flowers  we  seem  to  live  as  with  our 
neighbours,  in  harmony  and  good -will;  but  spring 
flowers  are  cherished  as  private  friendships. 

The  amusements  and  fancies  of  children,  when 
connected  with  flowers,  are  always  pleasing,  being 
generally  the  conceptions  of  innocent  minds  unbiassed 
by  artifice  or  pretence;  and  their  love  of  them  seems 
to  spring  from  a  genuine  feeling  and  admiration,  a 
kind  of  sympathy  with  objects  as  fair  as  their  own 
untainted  mind;  and  I  think  that  it  is  early  flowers 
which  constitute  their  first  natural  playthings;  though 
summer  presents  a  greater  number  and  variety,  they 
are  not  so  fondly  selected.  We  have  our  daisies 
strung  and  wreathed  about  our  dress;  'our  coronals  of 
orchises  and  primroses:  our  cowslip  balls,  &c.;  and 
one  application  of  flowers  at  this  season  1  have  no- 
ticed, which,  though  perhaps  it  is  local,  yet  it  has  a 
remarkably  pretty  effect,  forming,  for  the  time,  one 
of  the  gayest  little  shrubs  that  can  be  seen.  A  small 
branch  or  long  spray  of  the  whitethorn,  with  all  its 
spines  uninjured,  is  selected;  and  on  these  its  alter- 
nate thorns,  a  white  and  blue  violet,  plucked  from 
their  stalks,  are  stuck  upright  in  succession,  until 


the  thorns  are  covered,  and  when  placed  in  a  flower- 
pot of  moss,  has  perfectly  the  appearance  of  a  beau- 
tiful vernal  flowering  dwarf  shrub,  and  as  long  as  it 
remains  fresh  is  an  object  of  surprise  and  delight. 

No  portion  of  creation  has  been  resorted  to  by  man- 
kind with  more  success  for  the  ornament  and  deco- 
ration of  their  labors  than  the  vegetable  world.  The 
rites,  emblems,  and  mysteries  of  religion;  national 
achievement,  eccentric  masks,  and  the  capricious 
visions  of  fancy,  have  all  been  wrought  by  the  hand 
of  the  sculptor,  on  the  temple,  the  altlir,  or  the  tomb; 
but  plants,  their  foliage,  flowers,  or  fruits,  as  the  most 
graceful,  varied,  and  pleasing  objects  that  meet  our 
view,  have  been  more  universally  the  object  of  de- 
sign, and  have  supplied  the  most  beautiful,  and  per- 
haps the  earliest,  embellishments  of  art. — The  pome- 
granate, the  almond,  and  flowers,  were  selected,  even 
in  the  wilderness,  by  divine  appointment,  to  give  form 
to  the  sacred  utensils;  the  reward  of  merit,  the  wreath 
of  the  victor,  were  arboraceous.  In  later  periods,  the 
acanthus,  the  ivy,  the  latus,  the  vine,  the  palm,  and 
the  oak,  flourished  under  the  chisel,  or  in  the  room 
of  the  artist;  and  in  modern  days,  the  vegetable  world 
affords  the  almost  exclusive  decorations  of  ingenuity 
and  art. 

..  The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  of  all  the  amusements 
of  mankind  the  one  to  be  selected  and  approved  as  the 
most  innocent  in  itself,  and  most  perfectly  devoid  of 
injury  or  annoyance  to  others;  the  employment  is  not 
only  conducive  to  health  and  peace  of  mind,  but  pro- 
bably more  good -will  has  arisen,  and  friendships  been 
founded  by  the  intercourse  and  communication  con- 
nected with  this  pursuit  than  from  any  other  whatso- 
ever: the  pleasures,  the  ecstacies  of  the  horticuturist 
are  harmless  and  pure;  a  streak,  a  tint,  a  shade,  be- 
comes his  triumph,  which  though  often  obtained  by 
chance,  are  secured  alone  by  morning  care,  by  even- 
ing caution,  and  the  vigilance  of  days:  an  employ 
which,  in  its  various  grades,  excludes  neither  the 
opulent  nor  the  indigent,  and  teeming  with  boundless 
variety,  affords  an  unceasing  excitement  to  emulation 
without  contempt  or  ill-will. 

The  bouquet  may  be  an  exile  now,  but  the  revolu- 
tions of  fashion  will  surely  return  this  beautiful  orna- 
ment to  favour  again.  With  us  the  nosegay  yet  re- 
tains its  station  as  a  decoration  to  our  Sunday  beaux; 
but  at  our  spring  clubs  and  associations  it  becomes  an 
essential,  indispensable  appointment;  a  little  of  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  seeming  to  animate  our  youths  in  the 
choice  and  magnitude  of  this  adornment.  The  superb 
spike  of  a  Brompton,  or  a  ten  week's  stock,  long 
cherished  in  some  sheltered  corner  for  the  occasion, 
surrounded  by  all  the  gaiety  the  garden  could  afford, 
till  it  presents  a  very  bush  of  flowers,  forms  the  ap- 
pendage of  their  bosoms,  and,  with  the  gay  knots  in 
their  hats,  their  best  garments,  and  the  sprightly 
hilarity  of  their  looks,  constitutes  a  pleasing  village 
scene,  and  gives  an  hour  of  unencumbered  felicity  to 
common  man  and  rural  life,  not  yet  disturbed  by  re- 
finement and  taste. 


"^iEM  ^^mi::E!i» 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Sept.  '2,  18J1. 

Gooseberries. — A  respected  correspondent  re- 
quests information  as  to  the  manner  of  cultivating 
gooseberries  practiced  by  Mr.  M^Kim,  who  has  been 
so  uniformly  successful  with  this  delicious  fruit. 
Many  gentlemen  have  made  the  same  request,  and 
we  have  taken  some  pains  to  obtain  a  detail  of  the 
process.  The  result  is,  that,  except  the  selection  of 
good  varieties  in  the  first  instance,  there  is  no  parti- 
cular or  unusual  mode  pursued.  The  varieties  are 
the  best  of  the  English  and  Scotch  kinds,  the  green, 
the  red,  and  the  amber  fruited.  The  bushes  occupy 
the  borders  of  the  avenues  of  a  fruit  garden,  in 
which  there  are  many  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  trees; 
so  that  all  the  bushes  are  shaded  more  or  less  in  the 
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course  of  tlie  day,  but  some  much  more  so  than  others 
but  they  all  bear  fruit  equally  well.  The  ground  is 
pretty  rich,  and  well  cultivated.  There  is  one  pecu- 
liarity about  the  garden  that  may  have  an  influence 
on  the  giioseberiies — tlie  garden  is  small  and  surround- 
ed on  the  east,  south  and  west,  by  buildings,  and  by 
a  high  board  fence  on  the  north,  by  which  means  the 
wind  from  all  quarters  is  excluded  from  the  goose 
berry  bushes.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  contribute 
to  the  perfection  of  the  fruit  in  this  case,  though  Mr. 
M- Kim's  gardener  dues  not  attribute  his  success  to 
any  particular  mode  of  cultivation  or  system  of  pre- 
caution. 


SEEDLING  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 

Mr.  Smith;        Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  August,  1S3!. 

We  have  several  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  in 
this  neighbourhood  considered  very  fine,  and  which  I 
believe  are  not  as  extensively  known  as  they  dpserve 
to  be.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  you 
a  bo.^  by  the  stage,  of  several  varieties  now  in  season, 
I  would  consider  it  a  favour  of  you  to  give  your  opinion 
concerning  them,  and  if  thouglit  worthy  of  dissemi- 
nation, I  can  send  you  any  quantity  of  grafts  in  the 
winter. 

Summer  Sioeet  Para Use: — A  large,  greenish  yel- 
low apple,  (its  other  qualities  you  will  judge  of  your- 
self,) tree  grows  very  large,  spreading,  and  with  age 
drooping,  requires  severe  pruning  to  keep  it  regular, 
leaves  large  and  dark  green,  good  bearer  every  second 
year,  believed  to  have  originated  in  this  cjunty. 

I  have  no  name  for  the  red  streaked,  possibly  may 
be  synonymous  with  some  well  known  variety. 

SItenk's  Pearr — This  was  raised  from  the  seed  by 
Mr.  Shenk,  two  miles  from  me,  about  30  years  since, 
and  is  considered  a  very  superior  pear  by  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  it;  the  original  tree  bears  pro- 
fusely, those  I  send  are,  however,  very  unsuitable 
specimens;  the  last  I  had,  being  full  of  knots,  occasion- 
ed by  the  curcidio,  I  had  them  to  measure  lli  inches 
ill  circumference,  about  ten  days  past. 

The  small  pear  with  a  long  neck  and  stem  is  also  a 
seedling  raised  by  my  father  about  iO  years  since, 
quality  "middling,  rather  dry  when  perfectly  ripe. 

I  also  enclose  a  vial,  containing  3  peach  flies, 
parent  of  tlie  worm  that  destroys  the  roots  of  peach 
trees,  and  a  parcel'of  curcuUos,  the  most  injurious 
insects  to  fruits  of  any  in  existence, — both  these  in- 
sects are  probably  no  strangers  to  you,  I  however 
thought  I  would  add  tlieni. 

In  a  few  weeks  I  will  send  you  a  list  of  my  grape 
vines,  with  a  short  account  of  their  suitableness  to  my 
locality.  1  have  about  00  or  70  varieties  of  foreign 
and  native,  the  foreign,  however,  are  very  lew  in 
number  that  have  any  appearance  of  succeeding. 

I  had  intended  to  have  sent  you  a  box  of  the  grapes, 
but  believe  I  shall  be  obliged  to  delay  this  another 
year.  Respectfully  yours, 

Jacob  B.  Garber. 
[The  fruit  has  been  received  and  is  truly  excellent. 
The  '-Summer  Sweet  Paradise"  apple  is  decidedly 
the  best  sweet  apple  we  have  seen.  It  is  large,  and 
of  a  rich  and  peculiar  flavor.  The  apples  measured 
from  ten  to  eleven  inches  in  circumference,  and  re- 
semble closely  the  frui',  called  the  Belvidera  Pippin. 
The  Red-streak  is  also  new  to  ns.  it  re.senibles  the 
common  red-stroak,  bit  its  colors  are  lighter  and 
brighter.  It  is  a  very  good  apple.  The  Pears,  es- 
pecially Shenliti\  are  very  fine — very  far  superior  to 
any  of  our  common  pears.  They  are  high  flavored, 
rich,  and  melting,  being  to  our  taste  superior  to  the 
Seckel,  on  account  of  the  aroma,  which  is  absent  in 
the  latter.  The  small  pear  is  also  a  good  one,  and 
the  two,  as  well  as  the  apples,  would  be  an  aocpiisi- 
tion  to  our  orchards.  We  are  much  obliged  to  out 
respected  friend  for  putting  it  in  our  power  to  call 
public  attention  to  these  fruits,  and  re(|nest  him  to 
send  us  some  grafts  of  the  diflerent  kinds  at  the  pro- 
)>er  season,  and  we  will  distribute  them  amongst  our 


horticulturists,  several  of  whom  have  requested 
them.  We  take  this  occasion  to  suggest  that  speci- 
mens of  new,  rare,  or  very  fine  fruit  or  flowers,  be 
sent  to  our  office  for  exhibition.  We  will  do  all  we 
can  to  bring  them  into  notice,  and  where  names  are 
unknown  or  doubtful,  we  will  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  true  ones.] 


Prices  Current  in  JVctc  Vork,  August  27. 
Beeswax,  yellow    18  a  21.  Co/Ion.  New  Orleans. 10 
a. 12;    Upland,  .'4  a  .10;    .Mabama,  .8  a  1 1^.     Cotton 
fia^siii?,  Hemp, yd.  Ria  1';  Flax  ISa  14^;  .f'/ai, Ame- 
rican.7  a  3. f;nxsee</.  1  bush,  clean a. 

Flour,  N.   Vork,  bbl.5.00a   5.25;   Canal,  5.43  a  5.62; 

Balt.Hwd.st.  5.37  a5.50;  llh'd.  city  mills--; a 

country,  5.50a5.75;  .\lcxand'a,  5.00  a  5.25;  Freder- 
icksburg  a  5.00;  Petersg.  5.75  a  6.00;  Rye  Flour, 

a  3. 62;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3.62  a  3.75;   perhhd. 

17.00  a  17.25;     Ginni,  Wheat,  North,  l.OS  a  1.13;  Vir. 

1.13  a ;  Rye,  North,  80  a  81;  Corn  ,Yel.  Nor.  74  a 

75;  Barley  — a—;  Oats, South  and  North,  .36  a  .42: 
Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.7.00  a  8  uO.Pio- 
visions.  Beef,  mess  8.50  a  8.75;  prime  6.00  a  5.50; 
cargo  4.62i  a  o.OO;  Lard,  11a. 12;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 
14.00  a  14.75;  prime  10.00  a  11.50. 

ELKWOOD  ESTATE. 

To  be  sold,  that  well  known,  and  highly  valuable  es- 
tate in  the  county  of  Culpcper,  Virginia,  about  30 
miles  from  Fredericksburg,  late  the  property  of  Mr. 
Carter  Beverly,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  John  S.  Thorn- 
ton, but  now  in  the  occupancy  of  Mr.  John  Browning, 
who  is  going  to  England.  The  estate  is  so  well  known 
for  the  fertilily  of  its  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion, that  a  particular  description  is  unnecessary.  Tlie 
mansion  house  is  in  excellent  repair,  and  is  happily 
placed  on  a  gentle  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the 
property.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east,  northeast,  north, 
and  northwest,  by  the  river Rappahanock,  on  the  banks 
of  which  lie  near  700  acres  of  fertile  land,  the  most 
part  river  bottom,  at  present  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  clo- 
ver. The  surrounding  uplands  produce  excellent 
wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  body  of 
wood  to  maintain  the  fences.  It  has  likewise  the  sin- 
gular advantage  of  a  small  stream  passing  through  it, 
which  never  fails;  so  that  all  the  fields  are  well  wa- 
tered, and  there  is  a  capital  mill  site  on  which  former- 
ly stood  a  merchant  mill,  and  saw  mill.  The  farm 
building,  barn,  cornhouse,  overseer's  house,  negro 
quarters,  &c.  are  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
mansion  bouse,  and  afford  the  most  ample  accommoda- 
tion 

The  property  will  be  sold  by  public  auction  in  June 
next,  1832,  altogether  or  in  lots,  as  may  suit  the  pur- 
chasers, should  "it  not  lie  disposed  of  in  the  mean  lime 
by  private  contract,  and  ample  time  will  be  allowed 
for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  It  is  pre- 
sumed an  estate  so  well  calculated  for  the  residence  of 
a  gentleman,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
and  substantial  improvements,  cannot  be  found  in 
Virginia.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  1331  acres, 
and  is  reniaikable  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the 
absence  of  lnar^h  and  stagnant  waters.  Lelteis,  post 
paid,  may  be  addressed  to  the  proprietor,  at  the  post 
office,  Stevcnsburg,  Culpcper  county,  Virginia,  and  the 
premises  may  be  viewed  at  any  time. 

,^ugust  19. 


Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

The  following  pcrsoiii  are  autlioristd  toad  as  Agtuls  lor  the  Amcri- 
ran  Farmer  m  lliuir  several  places  of  rtsiOcuce: 

Uoston,  .lohn  B.  Uusscll,  iV.  E.  Fnrmcr  Opce. 

Nciv-i'ork,  }.H,  GvarVic.at  llic  Post  Office. 

„,,,,,..  C  13.  &  C.  Laiidreth,  Clicstnut  street. 

PhUdclphxa,  (b.  K.  Freymulh. 

ll^itskin^toii,  D.  C.   P.  TIiom|iBon. 
Fre.lcriclislmrg,  Va.  VVm.  F.  Oray,  Post  Mr.dcr. 
Ria'iinoiut,  Va.  Pet(  •  CoOoni. 

Thomas  Coleman. 

Jo!,e|>h  Gales  St.  Sou. 

Abraham  Scixas. 

P.  Thoriilon,  Poit  Master. 

Win.  .McKtan. 

Gichbaum  &  Norvcll 

Frederick  StauDton. 

Passnicji-e  Huopes. 


Pelcrstrtirz,  y*i' 
R.tlc^sk,  N.  C. 
Churtctton, 
Caiiuieii,  S.  C. 
-Ve'ty  Orlcttiis, 

N'L'ShviUc,  7'cii. 

iVu/cAei,  .Wis. 

Port  Gilison,  Mis.     -  -   . 

Utiim-u!  Jl^mtfOT  the  StUe  of  Mar^Uml,  T.  B.  Brtnan. 


BAXtTIIXOax:  pbices  cttbrzjkt. 


Baltimore  Market. — There  is  scarcely  any  varia- 
tion in  the  prices  of  country  produce  since  our  last. 
Howard  street  flour  is  a  shade  higher  than  last  week, 
the  wagon  price  being  $5.66^.  An  increased  demand 
would,  in  the  present  limited  supply,  cause  a  further 
advance.  In  wheat  and  other  grains  there  is  no  ma- 
terial change;  rye  is  worth  a  few  cents  more  than  at 
our  last.  Wool,  beef  on  the  hoof,  wood,  &c.  remain 
stationary. 

Tobacco. — Seconds, as  in  quality, S.00a5. 00:  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00.- — Crop,  common,  3  00  a 
5.00;  brown  and  red  4.00  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars. 6. 00  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow",  14.00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00. — Virginia, 4.00  a  5.00. — Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.10.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  681  hhds.Md.;  65  hhds 
Ohio;   and  29  hhds.  Kentucky;— total  779  hhds. 

Floor — best  white  wheat  f;iniily,  J6  00  ii  6.50;  super 
Howard-st.  fresh  «,5  62^  a  5  68;  ci"ty  mills,  fresh, 5.25. 
5.50;  Siisq. —  a  —  ;  Coun  Meal,  bbl  3  60;  t.'KAiN,  Md. 
red  wheat,  90i>1.12i  ;while  ilo.l.in  o  l.22,Susq.  —  a 

Corn,  white,  64  <i  65~yellow  65  a  67  Kvr.,  65  a  70. 

Oats,  .30  n  33.  Beans,  75  a  60--1'eas,  65  n  70— Ci.ovEr- 
SEKuS.OOd  5.50-TiMOTHT,2.00n  2.50-Orcharp  Grass 
l.-Jo  a  1.75 — Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.75--Herd's.50o 

75 — Lucerne  30  n  37  J  lb. Baklet  , Flaxseed 

a Cotton, ^  a.  9  o94 — —Louisiana  11  o  IS 

— Alab.gi  (1.  II — Tenn..9n. N.  Car. .9  n  .9i 

Upland  Sd9t-\VnisKET,hh(ls.  1st  p.  32^  n  3  .— ;  in  hbis 

S4;i  a  35 Wool,  Wush.d,  Trinie  or  Saxony  Fleece  58 

a  67;  American  Full  Blood,  50  a  5S;  three  quarters  do. 
44  a  50;  half  do.  38  n  44;  quarter  and  common  do.  35 
a  38.  Unwashed,  Prime  nr  Saxony  Fleece,  36  a  40; 
American  Full  Blood,  33  a  35;  three  quarters  do.  30  a 
33;  half  do.  28  a  30;  quarter  and  common,  25  a  28— — 
Hemp  Russia  ton,S255o  — ;  Country,  dew-rotted.  5^ 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted.  7  n9c. — Feathers,  35  a  36;  Plas- 
ter Paris    per  ton,  4.25  n ,  ground,  1 .374  a —  bbl. 

Iron,  graypigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a :  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  n  30.00;  bar  Sus.  pcrton, 
72.50  aSO. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.75  a  6.25— 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25 — Hickory,  4.25  a  4.50— Pine 
2.00  a  2.25. 
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AGRlCUiTURE. 


SEA-VVAHE,  MARSH  MUD,  &c. 

Talbot  Counlij,  Eastern  Shore,  Md.      \ 
Mr.  Smith:  Jluguit  aO,  IS31.  ) 

Sea-ware  is  thrown  on  our  sliore^'  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  we  liave  liad  numerous  banlis  of  par- 
tially decomposed  oyster-shells,  but  they  are  now 
nearly  exhausted.  Many  have  made  their  lands  rich 
by  the  application  of  these  materials,  and  the  more 
modern  ones  — marsh-mnd,  and  the  heads  of  creeks. 
It  may  be  encouraging  to  "Potomac,"  and  such  of  his 
neighbours  as  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  these 
precious  treasures,  to  know  that  the  annals  of  this 
county  afford  instances  of  more  rapid  improvement 
I'rom  them,  aided  by  well  managed  farm-yards,  than 
that  mentioned  by  the  late  Mr.  Singleton  from  shell- 
marl.  That  nothing  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
in  this  quarter  is  owing  to  the  general  knowledge  of 
their  value: — the  time  for  experiments  in  regard  to 
them  has  gone  by.  They  have  been  used  extensively 
for  thirty  years — partially,  much  longer. 

One  good  dressing  of  Indian  bank  shells  is  sjiffi.- 
cicnt.  The  sea  weed  may  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  every  new  crop: — they  act  together  better  than  se- 
parately—and better  still  combined  with  stable  or 
farm-yard  manure.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
all  this  can  be  elfected,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
in  one  year — if  done  in  the  regular  course  of  cultiva- 
tion it  will  be  sufficient.  That  is,  give  a  dressing  of 
marsh  one  year,  and  one  of  shells  the  next  time  it  is 
cultivated  — or  the  reverse.  My  experience  and  ob- 
servation lead  me  to  recommend  that  the  shells  be 
dropped  on  every  fourth  or  fifth  land,  or  ridge,  as 
near  to  each  other  as  convenient  to  the  carter:  that  is 
— when  his  team  arrives  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
load  just  deposited  let  him  tilt  his  cart.  The  same 
process  to  be  observed  in  dropping  the  sea-ware. 
This  valuable  article  acts  well  on  all  crops,  and  at 
all  seasons — the  sooner  it  is  turned  in  the  better:  it 
loses  much  of  its  virtue  by  exposure — but  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  drop  it  during  the  summer  on  land 
intended  for  corn  next  year,  where  it  lies  until  it  is 
time  to  list.  It  is  excellent  for  fallow.  When  thrown 
on  shore  by  a  favourable  wind  the  most  pressing  jobs 
are  postponed  until  it  is  secured,  either  by  taking  it 
to  the  field  where  wanted  or  by  heaping  it  a  few  feet 
above  high  water  mark,  to  prevent  its  being  carried 
off  by  the  ebb  tides.  It  is  useless,  and  double  labour, 
to  put  it  in  large  heaps — if  heaped  in  the  field,  in 
large  bulks,  nothing  will  grow  on  the  spot  it  occupied 
for  several  years: — indeed  a  single  cart  load,  if  it  lies 
a  few  months,  deposits  rather  too  much  salt — to  ob- 
viate this  one  of  my  neighbours  distributes  it  in  half 
loads.  No  instance  is  known  of  its  introducing  wire- 
grass  or  any  other  pest. 

Marsh  mud  and  the  heads  of  coves  are  now  exten- 
sively used.  Unexpected  quantities  and  qualities  of 
manure  are  frequently  found: — after  penetrating 
through  a  stratum  of  rich  salted  alluvial  soil,  well 
rotted  marsh,  emitting  a  strong  stench,  is  often 
found.  These  compost  beds,  from  six  to  ten  feet 
deep,  of  the  best  malerials  ready  to  our  hands,  are 
invaluable.  Some  of  our  landholders,  who  let  land 
on  shares,  are  so  sensible  of  the  value  of  these  re- 
sources that  they  furnish  a  cart,  team  and  carter,  (the 
tenant  finding  food,)  to  be  employed  on  them  exclu- 
sively all  the  year.  Marsh  can  be  got  out  in  the 
dead  of  winter — it  makes  an  excellent  dressing  for 
the  farm-yard.  Oyster-shells,  collected  from  bars  by 
men  who  make  a  business  of  it,  in  large  quantities, 
are  sold  at  1*  to  three  cents  per  bushel  to  farmers, 
who  burn  them  in  kilns  made  of  pine  logs.  The 
lime,  and  half  burnt  shells,  are  spread  with  shovels 
from  the  cart  tail,  at  the  rate  of  150  to  200  bushels 
per  acre,  just  before  or  after  planting  corn — or  before 
seeding  wheat. 

Indian  banks  should  b(i  dug  with  grubbing  hoes,  or 
lil  the  ground  will  admit)  ploughed  up,  and  shovels 
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used  in  loading.  Iron  pronged  forks  suit  the  sea- 
weed, spadu  and  shovels  the  heads  of  coves  and 
marshes.  From  two  to  five  carls  should  be  run,  so 
that  the  hands  employed  to  load  may  have  constant 
work.     Single  teams  are  preferred. 

I  am  no  essayist;   but  hope  something  useful  may 
be  found  in  the  above.  Coknplanter. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
FARM  REPORTS,  No.  II. 

KYLE    IN    .AYRSHIRE. 
INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  a  farmer  may  more  ad- 
vantageously improve  himself  in  his  art,  than  by  in- 
specting the  practice  of  other  districts  and  of  other 
countries,  but  as  the  opportunity  of  inspection  cannot 
always  be  commanded,  the  want  may  be  supplied  by 
obtaining  circumstantial  descriptions.  To  derive  the 
full  benefit  from  either  source  requires  caution  and 
the  power  of  discrimination;  for  in  no  art  do  so  many 
circumstances  combine  in  the  production  of  the  re- 
sults as  in  agriculture,  and  a  difficulty  generally 
arises  in  determining  to  what  cause  a  particular  ef- 
fect is  mainly  to  be  assigned.  Individual  sagacity 
without  scientific  knowledge  may  go  a  great  way  in 
solving  this  difliculty,  and  in  determining  to  what 
extent  an  old  course  may  safely  be  altered,  or  a  new 
one  introduced,  or  why  failure  or  success  has  ensued. 
We  find  that,  in  a  certain  place,  the  accumulated 
sagacity  of  ages  has,  without  being  able  to  ascribe 
any  general  principle  for  the  effect  produced,  estab- 
lished a  practice  suitable  upon  the  whole  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  situation — but  if  the  perfecting 
the  art  in  every  situation  be  the  object,  the  necessity 
of  scientific  knowledge  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed. 

Theoretical  and  practical  farmers  have  been  some- 
times contrasted  to  the  discredit  of  the  former.  A 
mere  practical  farmer  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
manage  to  good  advantage  a  certain  piece  of  ground. 
A  mere  theoretical  farmer  is  a  man  who  understands 
the  principles  on  which  the  operations  of  agriculture 
depend,  without  having  acquired  dexterity  in  their 
application.  The  one  may  be  less  successful  than 
the  other  at  first,  but  place  them  in  a  new  situation, 
or  let  them  have  to  determine  on  the  introduction  of 
a  new  practice,  there  can  be  little  doubt  which  of 
them,  supposing  them  equal  in  intellectual  endow- 
ments, will  be  most  likely  to  succeed — or  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  farm  to  be  here  given,  which  will  be 
most  likely  to  detect  what  part  of  the  system  is  er- 
roneous, and  what  correct.  Experiments  in  agricul- 
ture are  carried  on  under  many  disadvantages.  We 
have  it  not  in  our  power  to  vary  at  will  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  tried,  or  to  repeat  an  expe- 
riment in  precisely  similar  circumstances,  and  thus 
we  may  be  led  to  ascribe  to  a  cause  what  does  not 
justly  belong  to  it.  Fortunately,  however,  the  re- 
sults in  agriculture  have  their  foundation  in  sciences, 
in  which  we  have  sufficient  control  over  circum- 
stances, and  in  which  the  facts  can  be  generalized, 
and  principles  established  with  the  completest  cer- 
tainty. Chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology  aft'ord 
the  only  sure  means  by  which  the  art  of  agriculture 
can  be  brought  to  perfection,  and  Davy  and  Sinclair 
have  done  more  towards  its  advancement,  than  might 
have  been  accomplished  in  centuries  by  practice  un- 
guided  by  science.  Much  has  been  done  where  the 
knowledge  of  general  principles  was  wanting,  but 
their  use  is  to  diffuse  the  capacity  for  improvement, 
to  make  its  progress  more  certain  and  more  rapid, 
and  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  error.  Some  person 
may,  for  instance,  have  raised  an  excellent  crop  after 
dressing  his  land  with  salt,  and  thousands  of  bushels 
are  immediately  applied  as  a  manure,  but  no  man 
who  understood  chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology 
would  ever  have  imagined  that  land  could  be  made 
more  fertile  by  such  means. 


There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  these  sciences 
will  soon  be  more  generally  understood.  In  towns, 
the  means  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  physics  is 
supplied  to  mechanics;  and  all  other  classes  will  be 
forced  to  keep  pace  with  them.  Itseema  absurd  that 
any  human  being  who  can  be  kept  at  school  for  eight 
or  ten  years  of  his  life,  should  arrive  at  the  end  of 
his  education,  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
events  in  nature  around  him  take  place.  In  relation 
to  the  aptitude  of  the  human  mind,  this  branch  of 
knowledge  might  well  be  taught  prior  to  that  which 
is  denoted  literature,  at  least  the  one  should  accom- 
pany the  other,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
plans  by  which  it  might  form  a  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction  in  even  every  country  school,  without 
much  additional  demand  of  time  or  of  expense.  The 
usefulness  of  the  knowledge  here  recommended  is 
very  obvious,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the 
amount  to  which  it  would  add  to  the  sources  of  plea- 
sure to  all  farmers,  whether  proprietors  or  tenants. 
Every  landowner  living  in  the  country,  is  to  some  ex- 
tent a  farmer,  or  a  planter,  or  a  gardener:  there  is 
not  an  object,  around  him  that  can  occupy  his  atten- 
tion for  a  moment,  in  which  his  interest  would  not  be 
much  increased  by  the  understanding  of  physical 
science,  and  yet  what  class  in  society  is  so  generally 
unprovided  with  this  fund  of  intellectual  recreation 
and  resource  against  the  tedium  of  idleness? 

DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    FARM. 

This  farm,  which  lies  in  the  district  of  Kyle  in 
Ayrshire,  contains  250  arable  acres,  imperial  mea- 
surement. Its  offices  are  centrical.  Its  inclosures, 
which  are  rather  unequal  in  size,  are  remarkably  well 
accommodated  with  good  roads.  It  is  above  seven 
miles  distant  from  any  place  where  manure  can  be 
got  in  considerable  quantity,  and  two  acres  and  a 
half  are  the  most  that  have  ever  in  one  year  been 
dunged  from  extraneous  sources.  In  the  above  mea- 
surement are  included  five  acres  of  rich  sandy  loam 
on  an  open  subsoil,  about  four  acres  of  mossy  or  peaty 
ground,  and  thirteen  or  fourte.en  acres  dispersed  ia 
different  places,  of  a  deep  alluvial  clay  soil.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  the  soil  is  poor,  and  rather 
tenacious,  and,  though  very  various  in  depth,  may  be 
stated  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  as  an  average. 
The  subsoil  contains  nothing  noxious  to  vegetation, 
but  is  quite  impervious  to  water.  As  in  Ayrshire 
much  rain  falls  through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  conducting  of  agricultural  operations  is,  in  these 
circumstances,  extremely  precarious  and  difficult. 
The  ordinary  farm  establishment  consists  of  a  superin- 
tending servant,  who  directs  the  details  and  also  en- 
gages in  the  farm  work,  two  ploughmen,  and  two 
pairs  of  horses,  two  labourers,  and  a  dairy-maid,  be- 
sides a  lew  female  labourers  occasionally  weeding  in 
spring  and  summer.  By  this  force  also  a  good  deal  of 
work  not  strictly  connected  with  cultivation  has  been 
done.  When  the  farm  was  taken  possession  of  ten 
years  ago,  it  was  in  a  very  exhausted  condition.  For 
seven  years  previously,  the  rotation  had  been  either 
oats — oats — fallow — wheat — beans — oats — hay fol- 
lowed by  a  few  years  pasture— manure  applied  to  the 
fallow,  but  far  too  little  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
and  condition  of  the  land;  or  oats — oats,  without 
dung— hay— pasture  for  some  years.  Thus  the  land 
was  in  the  one  case  too  much  exhausted  before  the 
fallow,  and  when  laid  down  in  grass,  was  in  a  poorer 
state  than  when  broken  up. 

GENERAL    SYSTEM    OP   MANAGEMENT. 

The  object  since  has  been  improvement,  with  a 
view  to  which,  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  get  the 
fields  laid  down  in  pasture,  in  as  good  a  state  as  the 
means  of  doing  so,  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of 
immediate  return,  would  permit;  and  the  rotations, 
adopted  according  as  the  land  was  more  or  less  im- 
poverished,  have   been    oats — fallow    with   duno- 

wheat — hay — pasture  for  seven   or  eight  years or 

oats — fallow  with  dung — wheat— red  clover  and  rye 
grass— oats — peas — oats  with  dung — pasture  to   be 
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continued  for  at  least  four  years      \\.th  respect  to 
the  first,  none  of  the   land  thus  laid  down  has  yet 
been  broken  up,  but  it  has  returned  as  much  m  pas- 
ture as  it  could  probably  have  been  let  lor  in  its  pre- 
vious stale  under  any  system  of  management,  and 
will,  it  is  expected,  yield  proportionally  well   when 
brought  again  under  tillage.     With  respect  to  the  se- 
cond: the%rops,  except   the  hrst  one   ot  oats   lave 
been  all  good,  and    the  land  appears  to   be   lelt  in  a 
good  stale  to  improve  by  resting      1  here  are,  howe- 
ver, two  objections  to   it-the   difficulty  of  getting  a 
sufficiency  of  manure,  and  the  difficuUy-rather  the 
impossibility,  soil  and  climate  considered,  ol  keeping 
the  land  to  the  last  from  becoming  loul.     Probably  a 
saving  of  manure  might  be  effected  with   equal  re- 
sults, by  applying  the   dung  to  tlie  peas   crop.     A 
luxuriant  pulse  crop  of  itself  fertilizes  the  soil      It 
draws  much  of  its  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere; 
it  protects  the  decomposable  matter  already  m   tlie 
soil,  from  exhaustion  by  the  sun  and   weather,  and 
adds  to  it  by  the  decay  of  the  lower  part  of  its  leaves 
under  cover,  and  of  the    innumerable  '"^'^ft^that  in- 
fest them      In  the  only  instance  in   which  thi5  mode 
S  app  "ng  the  manure  was  tried  here,  the  crop  w-as 
1  luxuriant  to  be   productive  in  grain,  but  the     uc- 
ceedin..  white  crop  was  very  large.     A  balance  ot  iu- 
ture  ptofit  is  sometimes  sacrificed  to  immediate  gain, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  a  considerable  im- 
provement on  the  system,  were  this  pulse  crop  raised 
with  a  view  solely  to  fodder.  ,  r      .u 

Such  generally  has  been  the  mode  adopted  for  the 
improvement  of  this  farm.  Were  .t  once  all  gone 
over,  perhaps  a  change  ot  system  might  be  advisable, 
a  more  uniform  system  decidedly  so. 

Before  entering  on  details,  the  management  of  three 
inclosures  of  the  better  land  formerly  mentioned  may 
be  adverted  to,  as   they  have  afforded  a  considerable 
means  of  ameliorating  the  rest.     For  the  five  acres 
of  sandy  loam  the  rotation  has  been,  oats-turnips- 
potatoes-wheat    or    led-clover;    the   crops   always 
Ce.     One  inclosure  of  five  acres  of  deep  clayey 
loam,  after  fallow  and  wheat,  was  sown   with  rye- 
Irass  cocksfoot,  timothy,  and  white  clover;  and  be- 
fwes  these,  the  e  is  now  in  its  herbage  abundance  of 
holcus  lana't.,  several  varieties  of  fionn,  pua  pratensis, 
with  some  of  the  other  indigenous  grasses.     It   was 
Trained,  but  not  sufficiently,  and  a  part  c't  is  in- 
fested   with  ranunculus  repens,  called   crowloul   o 
butler-cups,  which,  in  hay,  cattle  will  not  touch      It 
has  been  cut  four  years  successively  in  hay   yielding 
nearly  six  tons  and   a  halt  annually,  and   has  atter- 
wards  been  pastured  till  December  with  sheep.     By 
proper  management  it  might   have  been   rendered   a 
still  more  valuable  appendage  to  a  farm  on   which 
eieen  crops  can  never  be  extensively  or  succesjilullj 
Taised      It  oucrht  to  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  pie- 
paratory  to  being  laid  down  in  grass  would  require  to 
be  pared  and  burned.     From   a  tria   made  on  about 
one  fourth  of  it,  an  occasional  top-dressing  ol  dung 
would  amply  remunerate.     The  other  inclosure  con- 
taining also  five  acres,  is  a  very  rich  alluvial   clay, 
with  a  considerable,  perhaps   Hki  large,  an  adouxtLue 
of  vegetable  matter.     At  no  great  distance  ol  lime  it 
was  a  swamp.     In  the  centre  of  it  there  is  a  hollow  i 
filled   up   wilh  moss,  and  springy,  which   has   been 
drained,  and   the  clay  from  the  bottom  ol  ihe  dram 
and  other  sources  laid    to  the  depth  of  at   least   two  j 
inches  on  the  moss,  and  it  is  now  equally  productive 
as  the  rest  of  the  field.     It  was  originally  intended 
that  this  also  should    be   converted  into   a  permanent 
meadow,  but  the  bulk  of    its  crops  has  a  Wdcd  a 
temptation  to  at  least  defer  that  object.     When  l.ro- 
ken  up,  it  was  one  mass  of  couch,  the  roots  chielly 
of  a  species  of  agrostis.     It  was  fallowed  ...  a  very 
favourable  season,  got  a  moderate  dressmg  of  dung 
and  nine  hundred  and  sixty  Winchester  bushels  ol 
lime,  and  was  sown  with  wheat,  drilled  by  an  opera- 
tion ot  the  plough   known  under  the  name  ot    -rilv 
bine  "     Had  the  succeeding  season  not  been  remarka- 
bly dry,  the  wheat,  from  its  strength,  would  have 
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been    lost.     After   being   kept   in   stack   for   eleven 
months,  the   produce  was  two  hundred  and   fifty  two 
bushels,  and  the  produce  in  straw  was  comparatively 
greater  than   that  in  grain.     Oats,  hay,  oats,  pota- 
toes, and   turnips,  have   succeeded.     The   hay  was 
bad;  the  field,  should  it  ever  be  converted  to  perma-  , 
nent  meadow,  ought  lo  be  pared  and  burned,  to  extir- 
pate the  ranunculus.     The  oals  were  very  bulky,  the 
produce  in  grain  of  the  two  years  together,  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  bushels.     This  season   the  field  is 
anain  in  wheat,  still  a  very  bulky  crop;  but  that  alter 
turnips  is  thin;  and,  considering  this  and  the  wetness 
and  coldness  of  the  season,  the  produce  in  grain  can- 
not be  estimated  above  a  hundred  and   si.xty  bushels. 
Viewed  merely  as  a  source  of  manure  for  the  rest  ot 
the  farm,  these   crops  have  certainly  equalled   what 
would  have  been  drawn  from   the  field,  had   it  been 
laid  down,  as  first  intended,  in   the  best  slate  as  a 
meadow. 


[Sept.  9,  1831. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE   ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

1st.  Outs  after  Pfls^mc— Were  it  not  necessary 
to  take  advantage  of  the  first  occasion  of  the  land 
being  in  a  proper  state  for  harrowing,  lest  another 
may  not  in  time  occur,  oats  should  not  be  sown  here 
till  the  middle  of  April.  Before  that  period  vegeta- 
tion is  so  languid,  ihal  the  plants  are  unable  to  resist 
the  depredation  of  grubs;  and  if  the  land  be  poor, 
they  never  recover.  The  earlier  and  richer  varieties 
do  not  succeed,  and  it  is  a  material  objection  to  ihem, 
that  they  are  all  deficient  in  straw;  and  on  a  tarm 
dependent  on  the  cattle-yard  for  manure,  and  on 
which  green  crops  can  be  raised  but  to  a  small  extent, 
this  is  a  material  objection. 

'2nd.  Fallow— J\"aked— It  was  once  tried  to  fallow 
a  very  poor  field  without  previously  taking  from  it  a 
crop  of  oats,  but  the  breaking  down  of  the  turf  suf- 
ficiently was  found    impracticable— the  season,  howe- 
ver, was  remarkably  wet  and   unfavourable.     Five 
ploughings,  with  the  usual  assistance  of  the  roller 
and  harrows,  are  the  most  that  have  been  found  re- 
I  quisite  to  bring  the  ground  into  a  sufficient  state  of 
cleanness    and    tilth   for   sowing.     The    ploughings 
I  should  all  be  executed  when   the  ground  is  in  a  dry 
stale.     The  object  is  to  clean,  to  pulverize  and  mix, 
and  to  render  triable.     One  wet  jdoughing  may  undo 
the  good  effects  of  all   the  preceding  operations,  and 
had'inuch  better  be  omitted  altogether.     When  lime 
is  used,  it  is  applied  after  the  second  ploughing,  the 
dung  is  covered  in  wilh  the  seed  farrow.     There  is 
no  standard  by  which  it  can  be  said,  with  any  degree 
uf  accuracy,  what  quantity  of  manure  in  the   shape 
of  farm  yard   dung  is  applied.     Carls  are  variously 
filled,  and  even  when    estimated  by  weight  or  mea- 
sure, one  is  still  in  ignorance  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the   material.     Where   recent  dung  is  used,  if  the 
land  be  very  dry  and  loose,  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
in  ploughing  it  down  with  the  seed  furrow,  to  bury 
il  sufficiently,  and  when  not  well  covered,  a  great 
waste  is  occasioned,  and  an  obstruction  offered  in  har- 
rowing to  sulficiently  burying   the  seed.     Ridges  of 
fifteen  feet   width   were   at  first,  for   many   reasons, 
adopted;  they  are  convenient  in  sowing  and  reaping, 
and  when  twice   gathered,  they  afford,  without   ren- 
dering the  furrows  too   bare,  a   quick  escape  for  the 
wale"  falling  on   the  surface.     When,  however,  the 
1  surface  of  the  field  has  a  considerable  inclination,  as 
'  is  mostly  the  case   here,  twelve  feet  ridges  are   pre- 
ferred.    Wilh   these  there  is  a  less  accumulation  of 
water  in  each  furrow,  and  the  soil  less  washed  away 
by  the  winter  rains. 

Fullow-grecn  Crop.—X  small  portion  of  the  most 
suitable  soil  of  the  fallow  is  often  allotted  to  turnips 
and  potatoes,  both  planted  in  drills  with  dung.  The 
laller  are  almost  always  an  inferior  crop  in  quantity. 
If  the  season  be  dry  anil  warm,  very  good  turnips 
may  be  raised  on  this  soil;  but  as  such  a  season  can- 
not be  depended  on,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
vancing a  few  young  cattle,  they  would  not  be  sown. 
I  To  cart  them  off  in  winter  is  ruinous  for  the  land. 
I  For  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  stored  towards 


the  end  of  October,  and  with  probably  less  loss  than 
might  have  been  expected,  had  they  remained  on  the 
fiefd.     They  are  laid  down  on  a  dry  place  in   long 
heaps  about   five   feet    wide,  and   moderately  covered 
wilh  straw.    They  should  be  protected  from  rain  and 
frost,  and  at  the  same  time  the  air  not  excluded  from 
them.     Swedes  are  the  turnips  which  are   most  desi- 
rable to  plant,  but   they  do  not  succeed   if  not  sown 
in  the  month  of  May.     It   is  rare   that  the  land  can 
be  got  prepared   so   early,  and  therefore  the  yellow- 
bullock  is  substituted,  a  root  very  little  inferior,  if  to 
be  used  before  the  end   of  April.     The   potatoes  are 
raised  principally  for  the  use  of  the  servants  and  fa- 
mily.    In   winter,  and  when  there  is   no  whey,  the 
pigs  are  fed  with   them  boiled,  and  in   spring,  when 
the  cows  begin  to  calve,  they  get  a  few  bolls  of  them. 
The  turnips  are  almost  exclusively  given  to  the  young 
cattle. 

3rd.  Wheat. — Should  be  sown  early  in  September. 
In  proportion  as  it  is  sown  later,  it  seems  to  be  defi- 
cient in  produce.     One  season    a  little  was  sown  on 
the    13th   August,  and  succeeded  equally    wilh  the 
rest  of  the  field;  the  spring,  however,  was  fully  more 
backward  than  springs  are  generally  in  this  country. 
The  white  wheat  is  the  kind   that  has  always  been 
sovt-n,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  suitable.     Three 
bushels  an   acre   is  enough;  if  sown   later,  or,  when 
the  land  is  veiy  wet,  a  little  more  is  required.     It  is 
washed  in  stale  urine,  and  dried  with  slaked  lime  be- 
fore being  deposited   in   the   field.     It   has,  however, 
been  repeatedly  tried  without  washing,  and  in  neither 
way  has  it  ever  been  affected  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  any  disease.     Sixteen  and   a  half  acres  is  the 
average   extent  sown  annually  since   the  farm   wag 
taken°possession  of.     The  average  produce  for  each 
year  has  been  as  low  as  seventeen   bushels  per  acre, 
and  as  high  as  thirty-four;  and  the  average  produce 
of  all  the  years  is  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  or 
thirty-one  and  a  quarter  per  acre  Scots. 

4th.  Clorei-.— Red  clover,  with  rye  grass,  gene- 
rally succeeds  well  here.  It  affords  the  principal 
means  of  feeding  the  horses  and  calves  in  the  house 
all  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  sown  among  the 
wheat  most  commonly  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
four  pounds  of  clover-seed  has  always  been  found 
sufficient  for  an  acre.  A  great  part  of  the  first  cut- 
tincr  is  converted  into  hay,  and  made  early  for  the 
sake  of  the  after-crop  of  clover. 

5lh.  On(s  after  Clover.— \(  the  crop  of  clover  be 
orood,  the  succeeding  oat-crop  never  fails. 

Clh.  Peas. — The  common  grey  is  the  kind  used, 
sown  broad-cast  at  the  rale  of  about  iour  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Peas  are  preferred  to  beans,  because  they 
do  not  require  to  be  so  early  sown;  and  they  are  ready 
to  be  cut  sooner  in  the  autumn;  they  are  besides  more 
easily  secured.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
drilled,  for  the  sake  of  gelling  the  ground  kept  free 
from  weeds,  though  in  many  seasons  the  horse-hoeing 
of  them  Would  be  impracticable. 

7th.  Oats  afler  Peas  leitk  Dung.--l(  the  pea  crop 
has  been  luxuriant,  the  oals  that  follow  are  so  also. 
The  ground  gels  two  ploughings,  by  the  last  ot  which 
the  d'ling  is  coveted  in.  Three  ploughings  would  be 
better,  il  they  could  be  overtaken,  but  it  is  seldom 
I  possible  to  get  iwo  performed  wilh-lhe  ground  in  the 
'  requisite  state  in   point  of  dryness. 

Sth.  Haij.—U  is  allowed  to  lie  in  the  swath  till 
ready  to  rake,  and  to  be  put  up  into  small  cocks, 
which  in  fine  weather  .nay  be  the  second  day  after 
culling.  In  these  it  remains  for  a  few  days  more, 
and  is"  then  put  into  small  ricks  of  from  fifty  to 
eighty  stones  of  twenty-four  pounds,  and  when  suf- 
ficiently dry,  is  carried  home  and  put  up  together  in 
a  permanent  rick.  In  this  way  it  is  as  little  as  pos- 
sible exposed  to  the  influence  of  either  good  or  bad 
weather. 

9th.  i'n,s(»rc.— The  land  here  will  not  stand  con- 
slant  cropping,  or  continue  productive,  without  con- 
siderable intervals  of  rest  under  pasture.  If  the  pas- 
ture is  to  follow  the  wheat  crop,  the  grass  seeds  are 
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sown  in  spring,  and  an  occasion  ought  to  be  taken,  if 
it  can  be  got,  when  the  wheat  may  be  well  harrowed 
and  rolled.  The  grasses,  however,  are  found  to  suc- 
ceed well  without  harrowing,  if  sown  early.  Upon 
half  an  acre  it  was  once  tried  to  sow  the  grass  seeds 
■with  the  wheat  in  autumn.  The  wheat  crop  was 
lemarkably  injured  by  this  mode  of  proceeding,  but 
the  grasses  seemed  proportionally  benefitted,  and  pro- 
bably the  land  was  not  more  exiiausted  by  the  grasses 
ripening  their  seed,  than  it  would  have  been  by  a 
full  wheat  crop.  It  has  been  recommended  to  sow 
grass  withoHt  any  grain  crop  along  with  it.  In  this 
climate  and  soil,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  land 
into  the  requisite  state  of  tilth  and  cleanness,  without 
a  fallow  in  the  middle  of  summer;  and,  judging  from 
the  above  experiment,  it  might  not  be  unadvisable  to 
sow  wheat  to  the  extent  of  half  the  usual  quantity 
along  with  the  grasses.  The  young  grass  plants 
■would  be  materially  protected  by  the  wheat  during 
the  winter,  and  the  whole  might  be  either  pastured 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  or  made  into  hay  at  a  later 
period. 

If  the  pasture  is  to  follow  the  oat  crop  with  dung, 
when  the  oats  have  been  sown  and  tlie  land  harrow- 
ed, the  grass  seeds  are  sown  and  the  field  rolled.  If 
the  land  be  not  fine  enough,  it  is  rolled  and  harrowed 
previously  to  sowing  the  grass  seeds,  and  then  rolled 
again.  The  sowing  down  is  an  important  operation, 
fur  under  good  pasture  land  improves  much,  but  if 
the  pasture  be  pour,  it  improves  not  at  all. 

The  only  grass  sown  in  this  district  is'  perennial 
rye  grass,  the  very  worst  for  pasture,  as"  cattle  reject 
its  shot  stalks,  which  impoverish  the  land  by  ripening 
much  seed.  It  would  be  a  great  improveinent  to  sow 
along  with  it  some  of  the  grasses  natural  to  the  soil. 
Many  of  those  that  are  the  most  abundant  produce  a 
great  deal  of  seed,  and  every  farmer  might  at  little 
cost  supply  himself  with  them  from  his  farm.  By 
this  means  a  better  turf  would  be  had  from  the  com- 
mencement, ■while,  by  the  ordinary  process,  a  consi- 
derable time  is  lost,  and  the  ground  in  a  great  mea- 
sure occupied  by  more  worthless  plants,  before  these 
grasses  make  their  appearance.  Unless  the  land  be 
in  good  condition,  and  unless  there  be  shelter,  it  is 
needless  to  sow  the  more  valuable  species  of  grasses. 
Those  sown  on  this  farm  besides  rye  grass,  the  clo- 
vers, and  rib  grass  (plantago  media,)  are  timothy, 
and  cocksfoot,  of  which  the  seeds  are  raised  on  the 
farm.  The  rough  stalked  jjoa(poa  trivialis)  has  also 
been  sown,  and  increased  much  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
of  hay,  but  it  immediately  becomes  dwarfish.  Be- 
sides requiring  shelter  like  the  cocksfoot,  it  must 
have  a  deep  soil.  It  produces  seed  abundantly.  The 
timothy  seems  to  be  a-  very  hardy  plant  and  very 
permanent,  and  no  grass  produces  more  seed.  It  is  a 
great  omission  not  to  raise  and  sow  the  varieties  of 
the  florin  also,  for  though  florin  immediately  rises 
spontaneously,  it  is  one  of  the  best  pasture  grasses 
that  are  here  indigenous.  White  clover  is  luxuriant 
for  two  or  three  ycais^  but  after  that  it,  generally 
speaking,  disappears.  Sheep  are  fond  of  nb  grass, 
and  it  puts  out  its  foliage  very  early  in  spring,  but 
cattle  seem  little  disposed  to  eat  it,  and  as  it  is  al- 
ways shot  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  pasture  it 
is  rather  injurious  where  they  are  the  only  stock. 

From  the  wetness  of  the  climate  and  the  large 
proportion  of  clay  in  the  soil,  it  is  not  in  general  ad- 
visable to  pasture  grass  land  the  first  year:  if  done, 
it  must  at  least  be  with  sheep  alone.  In  a  dry  sea- 
son, there  is  no  doubt  that  to  stock  early  with  sheep 
is  most  conducive  to  the  fertility  of  the  pasture,  and 
the  future  improvement  of  the  land,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  safest  plan  for  the  first  year,  is  to  use  the 
scythe.  In  such  a  season  as  the  present  (summer 
1830,)  cattle  do  immense  injury  on  pasture  of  even 
two  or  three  years  standing,  and  care  is  taken  not  to 
admit  them,  if  possible,  to  fields  recently  laid  down, 
except  in  dry  weather.  A  considerable  number  of 
dairy  cattle  are  kept  on  this  farm,  but  for  these  and 
other  reasons,  it  is  thought  that  sheep  ought  to  be  its 


prevailing  stock.  From  every  consideration  over- 
stocking is  avoided.  It  is  a  most  shortsighted  error 
too  commonly  fallen  into.  If  eaten  bare  on  such  land 
as  this  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  pasture 
never  again  recovers.  After  the  commencement  of 
autumn  the  grass  grows  very  little,  and  if  there  be 
not  then  a  full  bite  on  the  fields,  the  cattle,  especially 
milch  cows,  will  go  to  the  fodder  in  bad  condition;  it 
will  be  impossible  to  keep  them  in  health  through  the 
winter,  and  when  again  turned  out  to  pasture,  a 
great  loss  will  be  sustained  before  they  come  into  a 
productive  state.  Under  heavy  stocking  too,  the 
pasture  on  land  so  ungenial  never  improves,  and  the 
soil  consequently  receives  no  amelioration. 
(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  Georgia  Athenian  ) 
WHITE  WHEAT. 

Jackson,  County,  July  12,  1S31. 
Mr.  Shaw, — Sir:  As  you  were  good  enough  some- 
time ago  to  notice  in  your  paper  my  twelve  pound 
turnips,  you  may  if  you  please,  notice  my  equally 
productive  wheat.  I  sowed  on  the  15th  of  October 
last,  three  quarts  of  a  beautiful  white  wheat,  which 
has  been  very  recently  introduced  into  our  state,  and 
on  the  15th  of  June  following,  I  cut  it,  and  have 
since  thrashed,  cleaned,  and  measured  seventeen  and 
a  half  Inisliels  of  its  net  product;  one  bushel  of 
which,  weighed  68  pounds.  From  this  experiment, 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  that  I  can  cause  the 
same  kind  of  wheat  to  yield  ten  bushels  per  quart. 
Is  this  not  enough,  sir,  to  convince  every  planter  that 
he  cultivates  too  much  land. 

Yours,  &c.  Joseph  J.  Singleton. 


HORTICVLSUKZ:. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

Fkoceedings  of  the  Horticultukal  Society  of 

Charleston. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  the  13th  of  July.  Our  readers  are  aware,  from 
our  previous  notices,  that  this  Society  is  but  of  re- 
cent origin,  in  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  more 
than  organized  even  now,  yet  from  every  indication 
it  promises  to  be  most  popular  and  useful.  Notwith- 
standing the  weather  was  very  inclement,  there  was 
a  full  attendance  of  the  members  and  great  punctu- 
ality observed,  which  evinced  a  lively  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society.  On  the  tables  were 
placed  a  number  of  choice  flowers  and  plants,  fruits 
and  rage  vegetables.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  enter  into  minute  details  of  these,  nor  can  we  pass 
them  entirely  by. 

Among  the  flowers  sent  by  Mrs.  Cochran,  we  no- 
ticed two  species  of  Dahlias,  Caprifolium  flavum  and 
semperverans.  Pinks,  of  different  kinds.  Hydrangeas, 
Cassia,  &c.  Among  those  furnished  by  Mrs.  Wm. 
Johnson — Centaurea,  two  species  of  Canna,  Salvia 
coccinea,  Lathyrus,  Gardenia,  and  several  others. 
From  Mrs.  Davis— Phlox,  Lagerstroemia,  Hibiscus. 
Tiger  lilly,  &c.  From  Mrs.  Backman  and  Miss 
Martin,  the  double  flowering,  Roman,  Catelonian  and 
Nutmeg  Myrtles,  Amaryllis  gigantea,  Lillium  tigri- 
num,  Euphorbia  variegala.  Dahlias,  Oleanders,  Cle- 
matis crispa,  Spigelia,  Lawsonia  inermis  or  henna  of 
the  East,  Rosa  oderata,  and  many  others.  Mr.  Noi- 
sette sent  a  small  collection  from  his  nursery,  among 
which  were  Lythrum,  Clethra  alnifolia,  Haemanthus 
puniceus,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Michel,  also  presented  some 
flowers.  White  Chasselas  and  White  Muscat  Grapes 
and  some  Apples,  borne  on  trees  not  more  than  four 
feet  high.  The  new  vegetables  consisted  of  the  Kohl 
Rabi,  Silver  or  Sea-kale  Beet,  Yellow  Mangold  Wur- 
zel  and  Tree  Onions.  A  very  large  Beet  was  sent 
to  the  Society  by  Mr.  J.  T.  W.  Holmes.  The  sea- 
son had  been  extremely  unpropitious,  and  many  of 
our  finest  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  de- 


stroyed by  the  immense  quantities  of  rain  which  had 
fallen.  We  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  abstract  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

At  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  meeting  was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  President,  and  the  election  of  officers  gone 
into.  The  following  gentlemen  were  re  elected  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. 

Elias  Horry,  President, 
Dr.  Jos.  Johnson,  Vice-Pres. 
Dr.  H.  R.  Frost,  Cor.  Sec. 
J.  D.  Legakk,  Rec.  Sec. 
Ana.  WiNTHaop,  Treas. 

Standing  Committee — James  Cuthbert,  Rev.  Mr. 
Backman,  Judge  William  Johnson,  Robert  Hume, 
Dr.  Isaac  A.  Johnson,  Dr.  James  Moultrie,  jun.  Joel 
R.  Poinsett,  and  the  officers  of  the  Society,  ci-q^cio. 

A  large  number  of  applicants  were  admitted  mem- 
bers. Reports  from  the  several  Committees  were 
made.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits 
made  a  verbal  report: — the  season  for  fruit  has  but 
just  commenced,  and  he  will  not  make  a  written  one 
before  the  close  of  it.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Flowers,  made  the  following: 

"The  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  on 
Flowers  respectfully  report,  that  they  have  endea- 
voured to  discharge  the  duties  assigned  them  by  the 
Society,  in  examining  such  specimens  of  flowers  as 
were  sent  them,  and  in  visiting  the  gardens  of  such 
persons  as  expressed  a  desire  of  exhibiting  to  the 
Committee  their  choicest  flowers.  la  consenaence  0? 
our  very  unfavouratile  season  (the  flowers  having 
been  retarded  by  an  unusually  cold  spring,  succeeded 
by  drought,  and  recently  by  heavy  rains)  the  gardens 
did  not  present  as  flourishing  an  appearance  as  in  for- 
mer seasons;  still,  however,  the  Committee  are  hap- 
py to  state,  that  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the 
season,  a  number  of  very  choice  and  beautiful  flowers 
were  exhibited  to  them.  There  are  no  doubt  a  num- 
ber of  fine  gardens  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs  which 
the  Committee  had  not  an  opportunity  of  visiting; 
several  persons  who  have  for  many  years  cultivated 
flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs  were  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty, to  be  induced  to  invite  the  Committee  to  examine 
their  gardens,  although  they  have  evinced  every  dis- 
position to  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  taste  for  ornamental  gardening,  and 
the  Committee  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  proportion 
as  the  objects  of  this  Society  become  better  known,  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  will  be  found  who  will 
cheerfully  co-operate  in  favouring  its  views  and  ad- 
vancing its  interests. 

"The  individuals  of  whom,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  honourable  mention  ought  to  be  made 
and  who  are  entitled  to  such  rewards  as  the  Society 
may  decide  on,  are  the  following: 

"Mr.  James  Nicholson,  the  best  bed  of  Hyacinths. 

"Mrs.  (William)  Johnson,  the  finest  Tulips. 

"Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Cochran,  the  finest  show  of  Roses 
the  Committee  ever  inspected;  she  having  had  47 
kinds  in  bloom  during  the  present  season. 

"Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Cochran,  the  finest  Amaryllises. 

"Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Cochran,  also  both  culti- 
vated a  number  of  very  beautiful  Carnations. 

"Some  of  the  shrubs  and  bulbs,  however,  mention- 
ed above,  were  not  in  bloom  until  after  the  month  of 
May,  when  premiums  were  to  have  been  awarded, 
and  as  several  of  our  finest  flowers  will  not  be  in 
season  for  some  weeks  to  come,  it  is  respectfully  sug- 
gested that  the  field  be  still  left  open  for  competition 
until  the  end  of  the  season  of  flowers. 

"In  coming  to  a  conclusion,  your  Committee  can- 
not withhold  an  expression  of  their  belief  that  under 
the  incitement  to  competition  which  this  Society  is 
calculated  to  produce,  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  Flora 
will  be  more  cultivated.  Our  climate  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  most  of  the  finest  flowers.  Nearly  all  the 
plants  of  China  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  maybe 
cultivated  without  difficulty  in  our  open  gardens,  and 
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from  our  own  woods  and  fields  a  selection  may  be 
made  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  that  form  the  orna- 
ment and  pride  of  the  gardens  of  Europe  and  ol  the 
northern   states  of  our  own  country.     Most  ot  the 
finest  Magnolias,  as  well  as  the  Linodendron    luli- 
pifera  or  Tulip  Tree,  Franklinea,  Pinckneya,  \  acci- 
nmm  Arborea,  and  some  of  the  most  splendid  flower- 
ing trees  in   the  world  are  natives  of  our  slate,  and 
iniy  be  cultivated  without  diftlculty.     The   CaUcan- 
ilais  Floridiis  (Sweet  Scented   Shrub,)  the   Chionan- 
ihvs  (Fringe  Tree)  the   Gelscminum  (Yellow  Jessa- 
mine,) several  species  of  the  beautiful  .izcbits  (Busli 
Honey   Suckle)    the   Lobelia    Cardinahs   (Cardinal 
flower)   the  Lialm  degans,  the   Gcrarduis,  and  a 
large  number  of  very  beautiful  plants  are  found  flou- 
lishing  in  their  native  woods  witliin  a  few   miles  ot 
our  city;  and  from   these,  without  much   trouble   or 
expense,  a  collection   might  be  made  which   would 
render  our  gardens  and  public  walks  as  ornamental  as 
those    of    any    country.     In    an  attention    lo  these 
employments  healthful  exercise  would  be  produced— 
a  taste  for  the  delightful  study  of  botany  would  be- 
come more  generally  diff'used,  a  recreation   afforded 
for  many  a  leisure  hour,  and  an  additional  charm  be 
thrown  around  our  lives. 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the 
Committee." 

Among  the  fruits  presented  was  a  branch  ot  the 
paper  mulberry  {Broussmietia  papyrifera)  with  ripe 
fruit  on,  sent  by  Mr.  Noisette.  On  observing  which, 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  R.  Frost,  re- 
marked, that  Mr.  Noisette  had  made  use  of  the 
males  which  were  quite  common  in  our  streets  to  in- 
oculate the  female  plants  on,  and  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful. ,  ,, 

Mr  J   D.  Legare,  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  se- 
veral specimens  of  vegetables,  which  he  had   sent  to 
the  Society.     He  observed    that  the  Koh     Rabi,  al- 
though quite  common  in  Europe,  was  but  little,  it  at 
all  cultivated  among  us,  they  had  been  this  year  by 
him  for  the  first  time,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  they 
would  prove  an  acquisition  to  our   table,  the   flavour 
resembled  the  inner  and  more  delicate   part  of  the 
head  of  the  cabbage,  or  rather  the  white  slock  enclos- 
ed by  the  head,  perhaps  a  little  more  delicate;  he  un- 
derstood that  they  were  properly  a  winter  vegetable; 
the  seeds  of  the  specimens  which  were  on  the  table 
were  sown  in  March,  and  they  had  to  contend  with 
Rscessive   drought    whilst  young,  and  latterly  with 
heavy  falls  of  rain,  which   they  appeared  to  with- 
stand fully  as  well,  perhaps,  better  than  any  of  llie 
cabbage  tribe;  some  of  them  had  reached  the  size  ot 
near  5  inches  diameter,  which  was  large  enough  for 
any  purpose— he  had  reserved  some  of  the  seeds  and 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  state  hereafter,  to  what  size 
and  perfection  they  would  attain  during  winter.    One 
other  fact  he  would  state  relative  to  them,  and  that 
was  that  ihoy  are  as  easily  transplanted  as  the  cab- 
bage,  taking   readily  and   growing   to   a   good  size. 
Some  of  the  best  specimens  on  the  table  were  from 
those  transplanted. 

The  Tree  Onion  he  strongly  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  the  society.     It  possessed  many  proper- 
lies  which  would  make  it  valuable  to  us.     Among 
these,  was   its  producing  ihe  small  bulb  instead  ol 
seed   which,  could  this  onion  be  successfully  introdu- 
ced, (of  which  he  had  now  no  doubt  although  many 
had'  failed  in  attempting  its  culture)  would  save  us 
the  amount  yearly  spent  for  onion  sets  imported  from 
the  North,  and  would  moreover  enable  us  to  plant 
them  out  earlier  and  of  course  have  them  earlier  for 
our  table.     Another  good  quality  was,  that  the  onion 
which  produced  seed  or  sets  was  not  spoiled  by  this, 
llie  stalk  growing  at  the  side  instead  of  through  the 
centre  of  the  bulb,  and  the  same  onion  could  either 
be  used  for  the  table  after  it  had  produced  seeds,  or  be 
again    planted   for  seed— they  were  as  early  as  the 
pomraon  varieties.     Respecting  the  Yellow  Mangold 
Wurzel  and  Sea-kale  Beet,  he,  as  yet,  could  stale 
but  little,  the  first  was  sweet  but  not  morp  so  th?n 


the  common  beet,  the  latter  resembled  what  had  been 
sent  him  as  the  Swiss  Chard. 

The  President   presented  a   melon  of  the   Canla- 
lupe  variety,  he  observed  that  the  last  year  they  were 
remarkably  fine,  but  he  feared  this  year-  there  would 
be  a  total  failure  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  rain 
vvliich  had  fallen.     Dr.  Frost  stated    ihat  some  new 
varieties  of  melons  had  been  introduced  from  Italy  by 
Dr.  Holbrook  among   which  was  the  Velvet   Melon, 
that  tbey  were  then  growing  in  a  garden  in  the  city 
and  i)romised  to  be  very  fine.     J.  D.  Legare  remark- 
ed, that  it  was  certainly  preferable  to  attempt  the  in- 
troduction   of  melons  from   ihe  south  of  Europe  or 
other  warm  climates.     It  appeared   to  him   from  all 
the  experiments  he  had   made   (and    they  had  been 
both  on  fruits  and  vegetables)  that  all   plants  coming 
from  a   northern   to  a  southern  climate   reijuired  as 
much  to  be  climatized,  as  those  which  were  brought 
from  a  southern  to  a  northern  one.     In  an  article  he 
had  written  for  the  Agriculturist,  he  had  stated  some 
experiments  he   had   made  on   melons,  the  seeds  of 
which  were  imported  from  England,  the  result  was, 
that  although  they  produced  many  vines  and  were  at 
first  luxuriant  in  their  growth,  yet  they  did  not  ma- 
ture a  single  fruit.     He  was  led  to  believe  from  t'/.at 
circumstance,  connected   with  others  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  that  plants  raised  from  seeds  grown 
in  a  norihern  climate,  would  not  do  well  the  first  year 
in  a  touthern  one,  although  originally  from  a  warm 
climate.     The  opinion  which  he  then  advanced,  had 
been  confirmed   by  ihis  year's  experience.     He  had 
imported  from  England  seeds  of  some  of  the  finest 
Persian  melons,  introduced  there  from  Persia,  by  the 
Horticultural   Society.     Although  slightly  forced  in 
the  first  instance,  to  get  them  to  fruit  early,  (before 
our   hot   weather   became   oppressive,)   yet   he   had 
scarcely  succeeded   in  obtaining  a  single  fruit  from 
each  vine,  some  had  produced  none,  and  those  which 
he  had  obtained  were  small,  not  well  matured,  and  of 
very  inferior  flavour,  not  resembling  the  descriptions 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society.     Cucumbers  from  England  also  did 
not  produce  fruit  as  well  the  first  year  as  afterwards 
—Mr.  P.  S.  H.  Lee  remarked,  that  he  had  growing 
in  his  garden  a  variety  given  to  him  many  years  ago 
as  the  Smyrna  melon,  the  seeds  had  lain  by  him  for 
five   years,  and  were   cultivated  after  this  lapse  of 
time  with  success.     The  fruit  was  large,  and  of  oval 
form,  the  cavity  left  for  the  seeds   was   very  small, 
about  2  inches  diameter,  whilst  the  flesh  was  3  inches 
in    depth.     Tlie  flavour   was  very  fine.     The   wet 
weather  had   nearly  destroyed   the  whole  of  them, 
and  he  had  not  been  able  to  present  a  specimen  as 
he  intended.     The  seeds,  would,  however,  be  care- 
fully saved  and  distributed  among  the  members.  The 
President  related  an  experiment  he  had  been  induced 
to  try,  to  save  his  melons  from  rotting,  wliich  some- 
times occurs  from  their  contact  with  wet  earth.     He 
placed  a  parcel  of  them  on  tiles,  whilst  others  were 
left  on  the  ground.     When  they  were  mature,  to  his 
surprise  he  found,  that  those   which   had    had  tiles 
placed   under  them,  were   perfectly  tasteless,  whilst 
those  on  the  ground   retained  their  flavour.*     Mr.  J. 
Michel  observed,  that  having  some  very  fine  melons, 
he  was  very  desirous  of  saving   them,  and  was  ad- 
vised by  a  neighbour  to  place  under  each  a  piece  of 
pine  bark;  he  did   so,  and   succeeded   perfectly,  not 
one  rottino-,  they  moreover,  retained  their  fine  flavour. 
Whilst  up  he  would  observe  that  his  experience  con- 
firmed what  had  been  slated  by  Mr.  Legare,  relative 
to  the  efl'ect  of  a  warm   climate  on    melons  brought 
from  a  more  northerly  one.     He    had  several   limes 
attempted  to   introduce   them   from   France,  but  had 
almost  always  failed. 


•  This  tends  to  show  that,  however,  advanl.igcous 
this  process  may  be  in  a  cool  moist  climate,  it  will  not 
in  a  warm  one.  Bark,  wood,  or  any  slow  conductor 
of  heat  will  answer  perhaps  better,  the  object  is  to 
keep  the  fruit  from  being  constantly  in  coutact.  with 
moisluro. — Ed-  So.  ^gr, 


A  paper  "On  the  hastening  of  the  maturity  of  figs, 
by  the  application  of  oil,"  by  the  secretary,  J.D.  Le- 
gare, was  then  read.  He  stated  in  detail  the  experi- 
ments he  had  made.  The  conclusions  which  he  drew 
from  them,  were,  1st,  that  figs  may  be  matured  14 
days  earlier  by  the  application  of  oil  lo  their  flower 
ends  than  when  left  to  ripen  in  the  natural  way  on 
the  tree.  2.  That  merely  touching  the  apertures  of 
the  flower  end  was  of  more  service  than  oiling  the 
whole  fruit  or  even  the  whole  flower  end.  3.  That 
the  figs  should  be  at  least  1  inch  diameter,  but  I  i 
inch  was  preferable,  all  below  these  sizes  being  in- 
jured by  the  application  of  oil.  4.  That  all  the  fruit 
touched  with  oil  would  either  mature  or  fall  off' in  the 
course  of  1-1  days  from  its  application— finally,  that 
all  of  the  fruit  on  a  tree  ought  not  to  be  oiled  at  the 
same  lime,  but  only  those  which  are  of  proper  size.* 
Major  Lee  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bachman  respectively 
stated  that  from  the  success  which  had  attended  Mr. 
Legare's  first  experiments,  they  were  induced  to  try 
the'eft'ect  of  oil  on  the  fruit  of  their  trees,  the  results 
were  in  accordance  with  those  slated  by  him. 

The  process  of  caprification,  (practised  in  the  Le- 
vant,) as  stated  by  some  ancient  author,  was  given  by 
the  president.  He  understood  that  it  had  been  re- 
vived by  a  late  traveller,  (Bidgelow;)  the  process  stat- 
ed was  the  same.  It  consisted  in  taking  branches  of 
the  wild  fig,  and  hanging  them  among  the  branches 
of  the  cultivated  varieties — from  these  issued  innu- 
merable insects,  which  punctured  the  fruit,  and  de- 
posited their  eggs  there.  Tliis  occasioned  the  fruit  to 
swell  and  mature,  which  ihey  would  not  do  in  sucli 
quantities  were  this  neglected.  He  then  entered  into 
an  analysis  of  the  word  caprification,  in  which  he  was 
followed  by  Major  Lee. 

Dr.  Isaac  A.Johnson  observed,  that  he  was  induced 
to  make  some  remarks  relative  to  the  culture  of  the 
fig  tree,  in  consequence  of  the  observations  offered  by 
the  president  respecting  thai  plant,  showing  that  the 
fig  tree  of  the  Archipelago  (Jims  carka)  is  matured 
inuch  earlier  and  rendered  more  prolificin  consequence 
of  the  peasants,  who  make  a  business  of  it,  bringing 
branches  of  the  wild  fig  tree  in  the  spring,  which 
Ihey  spread  over  those  nf  the  cultivated  tree.  This 
process  is  called  caprification,  and  is  well  described 
by  Tuurnefort.  We  are  aware  that  the  fig  belor.gs 
to  the  class  dUccea,  consequently  we  must  expect  to 
find  the  polliniferous  or  staminate  flowers  upon  one 
individual, and  the  pistillate  on  the  other;  and,  as  the 
fertilization  of  the  fruit  depends  upon  the  timely  ap- 
plication of  ihe  nutricious  polen,  ibe  fruit  must,  with- 
out it,  either  fall  off  immaturcd  or  be  of  diminished 
size.  This  is  obviated  by  the  process  adopted  by  those 
cultivators,  and  is  effected  in  a  singular  manner,  by  a 
small  insect,  of  the  genus  ctjrips,  which  is  continu- 
ally flitling  from  fig  to  fig,  covered  with  this  polen, 
which  she  has  robbed  from  the  anthers  of  the  wild 
tree,  while  descending  into  its  cavity,  (wiihin  which 
these  flowers  are  curiously  arranged,)  either  in  search 
of  food,  or,  as  is  supposed',  to  conceal  her  eggs,  and 
deposits  upon  the  stigmas  ol  'the  pistillate  flower.— 
Much  judgment  and  skill  no  doubt  are  necessary  in 
the  adaptation  of  this  plan. 

From  what  he  had  stated  it  appears  evident  that 
the  fertilization  of  the  fig  depends  u))on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  polen,  and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  upon 
the  punctures  (which  was  suggested)  made  through 
the  integument  of  the  fruit. 

He  also  took  iliat  opportunity  to  remark,  that  he 
had  observed  that  the  leaf,  or  first  crop  fig.  contained 
stamens  and  piitii*.  and  that  the  second  crop  from  the 
same  tree  bore  ;)is(i//(i/e  ^/orc^s  only,  and  suggested 
that  we  should  follow  up  the  inquiry,  feeling  confi- 
dent, that,  by  a  proper  care  of  the  leaf  fig,  we  should 
be  able  to  obtain  jdants  from  them,  and  probably  of 
their  original  character.  He  made  these  observations 
with  the  leamon  fig,  as  it  is  called. 


•  This  paper  will  hereafter  be  published  in  the  Agri- 
culturist, 
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He  had  had  an  opportunity  of  observinir  the  ojood 
eflects  of  Mr.  Legare's  method  of  applying  the  oil  lo 
obtain  the  early  matiiralion  of  the  lig,  and  thought 
very  highly  of  it.  He  had  little  doubt  but  that  the 
same  application  may  be  made  to  advantage  upon 
other  fruit,  whose  calex  is  superior,  as  it  has  the  ef- 
fect of  not  only  preventing  the  escape  of  the  perspira- 
ble fluid,  and  thus  facilitating  their  maturation,  but 
also  e.\cUides  insects;  and,  by  bringing  them  forward 
early,  may  be  plucked  before  the  insect  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Judge  Johnson  next  followed:  — 

"If  it  be  true  that  tlie  want  of  the  wild  fig  tree 
among  us  is  the  only  cause  that  prevents  our  curing 
figs,  then  1  Hatter  myself  that,  partially  at  least,  the 
difficulty  has  been  removed  by  our  recent  experiments 
in  forcing  the  fig,  by  means  of  what  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  oleagenation.  Caprification  is  uni- 
versally treated  as  the  means  resorted  to  for  forcing 
the  fig,  so  as  to  make  a  whole  tree  ripen  together,  oi 
at  intervals  suiting  the  convenience  of  gathering  and 
curing  them.  Now,  oleagenation  distinctly  subserves 
the  same  purposes.  The  question  will  have  to  be  de- 
cided whether  the  profit  will  pay  for  the  labor.  Great 
use  appears  lo  have  been  made  of  the  fig  in  ancient 
agriculture,  both  ripe  and  cured,  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  geoponic  w'riters;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
a  passage  in  Cato,  it  constituted  a  part  of  the  pro- 
vision of  their  slaves.  Certain  it  is  that  it  may  be 
turned  to  excellent  account  in  contributing  to  the  com- 
forts of  our  slaves;  it  is  so  easily  propagated,  so  safe 
in  point  of  health,  and  in  certainty  of  production  ex 
ceeds  all  other  trees;  I  think  I  might  add  in  quantity 
of  fruit  also,  and  even  in  durability.  Many  medical 
uses  also  were  made  both  of  the  bark  and  fruit;  the 
milk  was  a  substitute  for  eantharides,  and  the  leaves 
afl'orded  a  black  dye. 

"But,  on  the  subject  of  curing  figs,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  moisture  of  our  atmosphere,  and,  at 
present,  the  superior  productiveness  of  many  articles 
of  agriculture,  are  insuperable  obstacles.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded perfectly  in  curing  figs,  by  placing  them  under 
glasses  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  was  the  large  brown 
kind  on  which  I  made  the  experiment.  The  modern 
mode  of  curing  them  is,  I  find,  to  place  them  in  single 
layers  in  shallow  baskets,  which  at  night  and  on  the 
a|>proach  of  rain,  are  piled  one  u'pon  another,  and  co- 
vered on  top  by  an  empty  basket.  This  is  an  im- 
provement on  tlie  ancient  mode,  which  was  to  dis- 
tribute them  on  scaffolds,  made  of  polos  or  laths,  with 
a  preparation  for  covering  them,  by  means  of  mats,  so 
arranged  as  to  cover  them  with  ease  and  expedition — 
all  making  the  exclusitn  of  moisture  a  sine  qua  non. 

"On  the  subject  of  caprifications  I  would  remark, 
that  the  practice  is  one  of  high  antiquity.  The  word, 
it  is  obvious,  is  of  Latin  origin;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  was  practised  by  the  Greeks,  for  we  find 
the  word  caprification  in  that  language,  and  very  old 
authority  for  it.  The  Latin  husbandry  we  know  was 
made  up,  like  their  myth{)logy,  from  the  conquered 
countries.  Carthage,  Gaul  and  Greece  contributed 
to  it;  the  former  largely.* 


•  "Of  mid  Fig  Trees  and  of  Caprificalion.— There  is  a 
kind  of  wild  fig  trees,  which  the  Lolinescall  caprificus, 
that  never  brings  any  fruit  lo  nmlurily;  but  that  which 
Itself  hath  not,  it  procurelh  to  others,  and  causell]  them 
to  ripen.  For  such  is  the  interchangeable  course  and 
passage  of  causes  in  nature,  that  as  this  thing  putrl- 
fieth,  that  engendereth,  and  the  corruption  of  one  is 
the  generation  of  another.  By  this  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  the  wild  fig  tree  hreedeth  certain  flies  or  gnats 
withm  tlie  fruit  thereof:  which,  wanting  nourisliuient, 
and  not  having  to  feed  upon  in  those  figs,  because  they 
become  rotten  and  putrifiod  as  they  hang  upon  the  tree, 
they  fly  into  the  other  kind  of  gentle  and  tame  fig  trees, 
•where  they  settle  upon  the  fi»s,  and  greedily  nibble 
thereupon  until  they  have  made  way  and  pierced  into 
them;  and  by  that  means  let  in  at  first  the  breath  of  the 
warm  sun,  and  that  comfortable  and  vegetative  air  be- 
sides that  helpeth   to  ripen   them.     Soon  after  they 


"The  old  book  to  which  the  president  alluded  was 
probably  Tourneforl;  and  the  very  serious  and  scien- 
tific attention  bestowed  by  this  author  on  the  subject, 
leaves  not  a  duubt  in  his  time  it  was  the  practice  in 
most  of  the  Greek  islands,  where  he  witnessed  and 
studied  it.  The  rationale  which  he  gives  of  itdifl'ers 
from  that  of  I'liny,  and  has  a  strong  support  in  analo- 
gy. There  are  a  thousand  instances  in  which  the 
wound  of  an  insect  produces  precocious  ripeness.  Na- 
ture, which  intended  that  fruit  for  that  insect's  sub- 
sistence, has  given  it  the  instinct  and  faculty  of  hast- 
ening that  state  which  is  necessary  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. The  same  effect  is  seen  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances, in  which  a  vegetable  worm  is  necessary  to 
animal  procreation,  of  which  I  would  humbly  submit 
the  query,  whether  all  the  fungi  are  not  specimens. 
Are  not  living  insects  always  found  in  them  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  their  existence?  Always,  1  believe^ 
in  the  edible  mushroom. 

"I  would  here  call  the  attention  of  the  society  to 
one  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  modus  operandi,  or  re- 
semblance between  effects  of  the  puncture  of  an  in- 
sect and  the  ajjplication  of  the  oil  to  the  fig.  Uni- 
formly the  oil  produces  something  like  a  paralysis  at 
the  point  at  which  we  apply  it.  All  other  parts  are 
swelled,  juicy  and  well  flavoured;  but  the  resemblance 
at  that  point  is  to  a  scabbed  or  inert  surface.  A  wound 
is  produced  by  the  insect,  and  death  is  the  effect  of 
the  oil.  The  part  is  dry,  closed,  withered  and  taste- 
less. I  could  almost  be  tempted  to  draw  an  analogy 
between  this  operation  and  that  so  cruelly  practised 
upon  animals  to  produce  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the 
more  delicate  parts — the  eft'ect  of  fever  and  morbid 
secretion,  soon  followed,  as  in  the  fig,  by  dissolution. 

"Tournefort's  expose  of  the  rationale  of  caprifica- 
tion is,  that  the  wild  fig  propagates  and  preserves 
through  tiie  winter  the  insect,  which,  when  brought 
in  its  boughs  and  suspended  on  the  orchard-figs  in 
early  spring,  punctures  and  matures  it.  It  has  been 
now  suggested  by  one  of  our  members,  whose  re- 
searches in  botany  are  known  to  be  resjiectable,  that 
the  insect  is  made  the  porter  of  the  farina  of  the  male 
to  the  female  fig,  and  thus  it  operates  to  hasten  ma- 
turity. The  inquiry  is  a  curious  one,  and  it  behoves 
us  to  follow  it  out. 

"The  process  of  oleagination  is  not  new,  although 
comparatively  so  to  us.  It  is  said  lo  have  been  long 
practised  in  the  gardens  of  Paris,  and  along  with  it 
another  piactice,  which  illustrates  and  seems  to  sup- 
port the  idea  that  the  eflect  is  produced  by  morbid 
excitement,  or  disease  produced  in  the  organs  at  the 

suck  up  and  spend  the  milky  humor  which  they  find 
there,  and  which  keeps  the  figs  still  as  it  were  in  their 
infancy,  and  hinderetli  their  speedy  and  timely  maturi- 
ty. True  it  is,  that  the  ligs  in  time  would  ripen  of 
themselves  by  the  power  and  benefit  of  nature  only. 
Howbcit,  skillul  and  industrious  husbandmen  take  or- 
der always  lo  set  these  wild  fig  trees  near  to  Die  place 
where  other  fig  trees  grow,  but  with  due  regard  to  the 
wind  side,  that  when  ihe  foresaid  gnats  break  forth 
and  are  ready  to  fly  out,  a  blast  of  wind  might  carry 
them  to  the  other.  And  whereupon  came  the  device 
and  intention  to  bring  whole  swarms  and  casts  of  them, 
as  they  hang  one  to  another,  from  other  places,  that 
they  may  settle  upon  the  figs  to  consume  the  raw  mois- 
ture wilhin.  Now,  if  the  soil  be  lean  and  hungry,  and 
fig  trees  growing  thereupon  exposed  to  the  north  wind, 
there  is  no  such  need  of  this  help:  for  the  figs  will  dry 
sufficiently  of  themselves,  by  reason  as  well  of  Ihe  situ- 
ation of  the  place,  as  the  clifts  and  rifts  in  them,  which 
will  that  which  the  gnats  or  flies  above  named  might 
perform.  The  like  efiect  is  to  be  seen  also  where 
much  dust  is;  namely,  if  a  fig  tree  grow  near  unto  a 
highway  much  frequented  and  travelled  by  passengers. 
For  the  nature  of  dust  is  to  dry  and  soak  up  the  super- 
fluous moisture  of  the  milk  within  figs.  And  therefore 
when  they  arc  thus  dried,  whether  it  be  by  the  means 
of  dust,  or  of  the  sail  flies'  feeding,  which  is  called  ca- 
prification, they  fall  not  from  the  tree  so  easily,  b.y  rea- 
son they  are  discharged  of  that  liquid  substance  which 
maketh  them  bolh  tender,  and  also  ponderous,  weighty, 
and  brittle  \[ilha.\.— Pliny, part  1,  b.  16,  c4.  13, 


bud-end  of  the  fig — that  is,  the  wounding  of  them 
there  with  a  straw  to  hasten  their  maturity. — Rees's 
Cyelopcedia.  - 

"The  author  of  the  'Nouveau  Diclionaire  d'His- 
toire  Naturelle'  is  disposed  to  treat  caprification  as  a 
'vulgar  trror.'  But  there  is  very  little  difliculty  in 
reconciling  all  he  says  with  all  that  has  been  said  by 
the  learned  naturalists  who  preceded  him.  Because 
the  fig  may  be  matured  without  caprification,  it  does 
not  follow  that  its  inalurily  may  not  be  hastened  and 
rendered  uniform  and  convenient  by  means  of  it.  Ag- 
riculture is  the  science  of  experiment;  and,  if  it  be 
true,  as  Tourneforl  asserts  it,  that  in  actual  practice, 
the  cured  figs  obtained  from  a  tree  are  increased  from 
25  to  250  pounds,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  further  for  its 
eulogy  or  vindication.  Nor  is  it  to  be  rejected  because, 
as  Olivier  asserts,  it  is  unknown  or  unpractised  be- 
yond the  Greek  islands;  nor  even  from  its  gradual 
decline  there,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  no  diminu- 
tion of  productiveness  has  resulted  from  its  discontinu- 
ance. 

"I  certainly  was  under  the  impression,  I  confess, 
it  had  been  discontinued  or  exploded;  but  it  would 
seem  otherwise  from  the  notice  taken  of  it  in  a  late 
traveller. 

"I  will  conclude  with  an  observation  on  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word.  Caprificus  is  rendered  in  the  dic- 
tionaries by  the  wild  Jig,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  operation  called  caprification  takes  its 
name  from  the  practical  use  made  of  it,  as  appertain- 
ing to  'the  loves  of  the  plants.'  It  is  no  doubt  a  dis- 
tinction of  inferiority,  as  we  say  hog-polato,  betcrave 
hull-grape,  &,c.  The  fruit  is  not  fit  for  the  use  of 
man  as  an  article  of  food,  and  I  doubt,  from  its  de- 
scription, if  even  the  goats  would  eat  it;  yet,  literally, 
it  means  Ihe  goat  fig." 

The  discussions  were  then  closed  for  the  evening; 
and  after  partaking  of  a  collection  of  fruit,  furnished 
by  the  several  members,  the  society  adjourned. 


PEACH  TREES. 

The  'V^'estern  Tiller  says,  that  peach  trees  con- 
tinue to  be  in  a  more  healthy  state  and  yield  much 
better  upon  grass  land  than  upon  that  which  is  tilled. 
The  trees  upon  grass  land  will  bear  when  those  upon 
the  tillage  land  will  not.  The  article  says,  "I  shall 
not  pretend  to  theorize  on  these  phenomena,  but  the 
inference  appears  natural  that  we  may  have  over- 
doctored  the  trees,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  a 
learned  profession  in  curing  diseases  incident  to  hu- 
man nature."  Will  not  some  of  our  farmers  inform 
us  whether  the  above  case  will  not  apply  to  apple  or 
other  fruit  trees. 


RURAL  £cor«roniv. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
THE  HUNTER. 

There  are  fow  agriculturists  who  have  not  a  little 
liking  for  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  who  do  not  fancy 
rich  music  in  the  cry  of  the  hounds.  To  what  ex-> 
tent  it  may  be  prudent  for  them  to  indulge  in  these 
sports  circumstances  must  decide,  and  they  deserve 
the  most  serious  consideration.  Few  can,  or,  if  they 
could,  ought  to  keep  a  hunter.  There  are  tempta- 
tions lo  expense  in  the  field,  and  lo  expense  after  the 
chase,  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  withstand.  The 
hunter,  however,  or  the  hunting  horse,  i.  e.  the  horse 
on  which  a  farmer,  if  he  be  not  a  professed  sportsman, 
may  occasionally  with  pleasure,  and  without  disgrace, 
follow  the  hounds,  is  in  value  and  beauty  next  to  the 
racer. 

He  should  seldom  be  under  fifteen  or  more  than 
sixteen  hands  high;  below  this  standard  he  cannot  al- 
ways sufficiently  measure  the  object  before  him,  and 
above  this,  he  is  apt  lo  be  leggy  and  awkward  at  his 
work. 

In  proportion  as  the  agriculture  of  the  country  i«  im- 
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proved,  the  speed  of  the  chase  is  increased.  The 
scent  both  of  the  fox  and  the  hare  will  lie  better  in 
inclosed  and  well-cultivated  ground,  than  on  open, 
barren  heaths;  and  there  is  mure  running  breast-hii^h 
than  when  the  hound  is  compelled  to  pick  out  the 
scent,  carrying;  his  nose  almost  close  to  the  ground, 
and  consequently  going  more  slowly.  The  character 
of  the  hunter  is  consequently  gradually  changing. 
Stoutness  is  still  required,  but  speed  is  becoming  mure 
necessary,  and,  therefore,  for  the  fox,  and  the  deer, 
and  even  fur  the  hare,  blood  is  an  essential  quality. 

In  strong,  thickly  inclosed  countries,  the  half-bred 
horse  may  get  tolerably  well  along;  but  for  general 
use  the  hunter  should  be  at  least  three-quarters  bred, 
perhaps  seven-eighths.  If  he  could  be  obtained  with 
bone  enough,  and  ditferent  action,  a  ilioroiigh-bred 
Iwrse  would  form  llie  best  of  all  hunters:  but  the  tho- 
rough bred  horse,  with  the  usual  action  of  the  racer, 
would  not,  even  at  three-quarters  speed,  always  carry 
himself  sufficiently  high  lo  be  aware  of  and  to  clear 
his  fences. 

The  first  property  of  a  good  hunter  is,  that  he 
should  be  light  in  hand.  Fur  this  purpose  his  head 
must  be  small;  his  neck  thin;  and  especially  thin 
beneath;  his  crest  firm  and  arched,  and  his  jaws  wide. 
The  head  will  then  be  well  set  on.  It  will  form  that 
angle  with  the  neck,  which  gives  a  light  and  pleasant 
mouth. 

Somewhat  of  a  ewe-neck,  however  it  may  lessen 
the  beauty  of  the  race-horse,  does  not  interfere  with 
his  speed,  because,  as  is  shewn  where  the  structure 
of  the  horse  is  considered,  more  weight  may  be  thrown 
forward,  and  consequently  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
animal  more  easily  impelled;  at  the  same  time,  the 
head  is  more  readily  and  perl'ectly  extended,  the  wind- 
pipe is  brought  almost  to  a  straight  line  from  the  lungs 
to  the  muzzle,  and  the  breathing  is  freer.  Should  the 
courser,  in  consequence  of  this  form  of  the  neck,  bear 
more  heavily  on  the  hand,  the  race  is  soon  over;  but 
the  hunter  may  be  our  companion  and  our  servant 
through  a  long  day,  and  it  is  of  essential  consequence 
that  he  shall  not  too  much  annoy  and  tire  us  by  the 
weight  of  his  head  and  neck. 

The  forehand  should  be  loftier  than  that  of  the 
racer.  A  turf  horse  may  be  forgiven  if  his  hind  quar- 
ters rise  an  inch  or  two  above  his  fore  ones.  His 
jirincipal  power  is  wanted  from  behind,  and  the  very 
lowness  of  llie  forehand  may  throw  more  weight  in 
front,  and  cause  the  whole  machine  to  be  more  easily 
and  speedily  moved.  A  lofty  forehand,  however,  is 
indispensable  in  the  hunter;  tlie  shoulder  as  extensive 
as  in  the  racer; — as  oblique  and  somewhat  thicker; 
the  saddle  will  then  be  in  its  proper  place,  and  will 
continue  so,  however  long  may  be  the  run. 

The  barrel  should  be  rounder  to  give  greater  room 
for  the  heart  and  lungs  to  play,  and  send  mure  and 
purer  blood  to  the  larger  frame  of  this  horse;  and  es- 
pecially more  room  to  play  when  the  run  may  continue 
unchecked  for  a  time  that  begins  lo  be  distressing.  A 
broad  chest  is  an  excellence  in  the  hunter. — In  the 
violent  and  long-continued  exertion  of  the  chase,  the 
respiration  is  exceedingly  quickened,  and  abundantly 
more  blood  is  hurried  through  the  lungs  in  a  given 
time  than  when  the  animal  is  at  rest.  There  must 
be  sufficient  room  for  this,  or  the  horse  will  be  blown, 
and  possibly  destroyed.  The  majority  of  the  horses 
that  perish  in  the  field  are  narrov/  chested. 

The  arm  should  be  as  muscular  as  that  of  the 
courser,  or  even  more  so,  for  both  strength  and  endur- 
ance are  wanted. 

Tlie  leg  should  be  deeper  than  that  of  the  race 
horse  (broader  as  you  stand  at  the  side  of  the  horse,) 
and  especially  beneath  the  knee.  In  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  the  tendon  from  the  cannon  or  shank-bone, 
and  more  particularly  just  below  the  knee,  is  the  me- 
chanical advantage  with  which  it  acts.  A  racer  may 
be  tied  beneath  the  knee,  without  perfectly  destroy- 
ing his  power,  but  a  hunter  with  this  defect  will  rare- 
ly have  sloulness. 

Tl*  leg  should  be  shorter.    Higher  action  is  re- 


quired than  in  the  racer,  that  the  legs  may  be  clearly 
and  safely  lifted  over  many  an  obstacle,  and,  particu- 
larly, that  they  may  be  well  doubled  up  in  the  leap. 
The  pastern  should  be  shorter,  and  less  slanting, 
yet  retaining  considerable  obliquity.  The  lung  pas- 
tern is  useful,  by  the  yielding  resistance  which  its 
elasticity  affi)rds,  to  break  the  concussion  with  which 
the  racehorse  from  his  immense  stride  and  speed 
must  come  on  the  ground:  and  the  oblique  direction 
of  the  different  bones  beautifully  contributes  to  effect 
the  same  purpose.  With  this  elasticity,  however,  a 
considerable  degree  of  weakness  is  necessarily  con- 
nected, and  the  race-horse  occasionally  breaks  down 
in  the  middle  of  his  course. 

The  hunter,  from  his  different  action,  takes  not 
this  length  of  stride,  and  therefore  wants  not  all  this 
elastic  mechanism;  he  more  needs  strength  to  support 
his  own  heavier  carcase,  and  the  greater  weight  of 
his  rider,  and  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  long  day. 
Some  obliquity,  however,  he  requires,  otherwise  the 
concussion  even  of  his  shorter  gallop,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  his  frequently  tremendous  leaps,  would 
inevitably  lame  him. 

The  foot  of  the  hunter  is  a  most  material  point.  It 
is  of  consequence  in  the  racer,  yet  it  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  many  of  our  best  thorough-bred  horses  have 
had  very  indifferent  feet.  The  narrow  contracted 
foot  is  the  curse  of  much  of  the  racing  blood.  The 
work  of  the  racer,  however,  is  all  performed  on  the 
turf,  and  his  bad  feet  may  scarcely  incommode  him; 
but  the  foot  of  the  hunter  is  battered  over  many  a 
flinty  road  and  stony  field,  and  if  not  particularly 
good,  will  soon  be  disabled  and  ruined. 

The  position  of  the  feet  requires  some  attention  in 
the  hunter.  They  should  if  possible  stand  straight. 
If  they  turn  a  little  outward  there  is  no  serious  objec- 
tion; but  if  they  turn  inward  his  action  cannot  be  safe, 
particularly  when  he  is  fatigued  or  over-weighted. 

The  body  should  be  short  and  compact,  compared 
with  that  of  the  race-horse,  that  he  may  not  in  his 
gallop  take  too  extended  a  stride.  This  would  be  a 
serious  disadvantage  in  a  long  day  and  with  a  heavy 
rider,  from  the  stress  on  the  pasterns;  and  more  seri- 
ous when  going  over  clayey  poached  ground,  during 
the  winter  months.  The  compact  short-strided  horse 
will  almost  skim  the  surface,  while  the  feet  of  the 
longer-reached  animal  will  sink  deep,  and  he  will 
wear  himself  out  by  efforts  to  disengage  himself. 

Every  horseman  knows  how  much  more  enduring 
is  a  short-bodied  horse  in  climbing  hills,  although  per- 
haps not  quite  so  much  in  descending  them.  This  is 
the  secret  of  suiting  the  race-liorse  to  his  course;  and 
unfolds  the  apparent  mystery  of  a  decidedly  superior 
horse  on  a  flat  and  straight  course,  being  often  beaten 
by  a  little  horse,  with  far  shorter  stride  on  uneven 
ground,  and  with  several  turnings. 

The  loins  should  be  broad;— the  quarters  long; — 
the  thighs  muscular; — the  hocks  well  bent,  and  well 
under  the  horse. 

The  reader  needs  not  be  told  how  essential  temper 
and  courage  are.  A  hot  irritable  brute  is  a  perfect 
nuisance,  and  the  coward  that  will  scarcely  face  the 
slightest  fence  exposes  his  owner  to  ridicule. 

The  training  of  the  race-horse  has  not  been  touch- 
ed upon.  It  contains  too  much  mystery,  and  too  much 
absurdity  for  common  understandings.  The  principle 
however  of  preparing  julh  the  race-horse  and  the 
hunter  for  their  work  is  the  same,  and  can  have  no 
mystery  about  it;  viz.,  by  physic  and  by  exercise,  to 
get  rid  of  all  superfluous  fat  and  flesh,  without  too 
much  liJwering  the  animal;  and,  particularly  to  bring 
him  by  dint  of  exercise  into  good  wind,  and  accustom 
him  to  the  full  trial  of  his  powers,  without  over-strain- 
ing or  injuring  him.  Two  or  three  doses  of  physic- 
as  the  season  approaches,  and  these  not  loo  strong; 
plenty  of  good  hard  meat;  and  a  daily  gallop  of  a 
couple  of  miles,  and  at  a  pace  not  too  quick,  will  be 
nearly  all  lliat  can  be  recpiired.  Physic  must  not  be 
omitted;  but  the  three  words  air,  exorcise,  f cod,  con- 
l-jin  the  grand  secret  and  art  of  training. 


Some  think  that  even  the  simple  process  now  des- 
cribed is  not  necessary,  and  that  horses  that  are  taken 
up  and  worked  in  the  day,  and  with  a  feed  or  two  of 
corn,  and  turned  out  at  night,  with  an  open  stable  or 
shed  to  run  into  if  they  please,  are  as  active,  healthy, 
and  enduring,  as  those  who  are  most  carefully  trained, 
and  confined  to  the  stable  during  the  hunting  season. 
Many  a  farmer  has  boasted,  that  he  can  beat  the  most 
numerous  and  ihe  best-appointed  field,  and  that  his 
horse  never  wants  wind,  and  rarely  tires. 

It  is  true  that  Ihe  farmer  may  enjoy  a  good  day's 
sport  on  the  horse  that  carries  him  to  market,  or  pos- 
sibly, occasionally  performs  more  menial  drudgery;  but 
the  frothy  lather  with  which  such  a  horse  is  covered 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day  evinces  undeniable  infe-. 
riority.  There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which  the 
untrained  horse  has  the  advantage.  Accustomed  lo 
all  weathers,  he  rarely  suffers,  when,  after  a  sharp 
burst,  there  comes  a  sudden  check,  and  the  pampered 
and  shivering  stabled  horse  is  exposed  with  him  for  a 
considerable  time  to  a  piercing  north-easter.  The  one 
cares  nothing  about  it;  the  other  may  carry  home  the 
seeds  of  dangerous  disease. 

The  hunter  may  be  fairly  ridden  twice,  or,  if  not 
with  any  very  hard  days,  three  times  in  the  week; 
but,  after  a  thoroughly  hard  day,  and  evident  distress, 
three  or  four  days'  rest  should  be  allowed.  They 
who  are  merciful  to  their  horses,  allow  about  thirty 
days'  work  in  the  course  of  the  season;  with  gentle 
exercise  on  each  of  the  intermediate  days,  and  parti- 
cularly a  sweat  on  the  day  before  hunting.  There  is 
an  account)  however,  of  one  horse  who  followed  the 
fox-hounds  seventy-five  times  in  one  season.  This 
feat  has  never  been  exceeded. 

We  recollect  to  have  seen  the  last  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond but  one,  although  an  old  man,  and  when  he  had 
the  gout  in  his  hands  so  severely  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  lifted  on  horseback,  and  both  arms,  being  passed 
through  the  reins,  were  crossed  on  his  breast,  gallop- 
ing down  the  steepest  part  of  Bow  Hill,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Goodwood,  almost  as  abrupt  as  the  ridue 
of  an  ordinary  house,  and  cheering  on  the  hounds 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  youth. 

The  horse  fully  shares  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
rider.  It  is  beautiful  to  watch  the  old  hunter,  who, 
after  many  a  winters'  hard  work,  is  turned  into  the 
park  to  enjoy  himself  for  life.  His  attitude  and  his 
countenance  when,  perchance,  he  hears  the  distant 
cry  of  the  dugs,  are  a  study.  If  he  can  he  will  break 
his  fence,  and,  over  hedge,  and  lane,  and  brook,  follow 
the  chase,  and  come  in  first  at  the  death. 

A  horse  that  had,  a  short  time  before,  been  severely 
fired  on  three  legs,  and  was  placed  in  a  loose  box, 
with  the  door,  four  feet  high,  closed,  and  an  aperture 
over  it  little  more  than  three  feet  square,  and  standing 
himself  nearly  sixteen  hands,  and  master  of  filteen 
stone,  hearing  the  cheering  of  the  huntsman  and  the 
cry  of  the  dogs  at  no  great  distance,  sprung  ilirough 
the  aperture  without  leaving  a  single  mark  on  the 
bottom,  the  top,  or  the  sides. 

Then,  if  the  horse  be  thus  ready  to  exert  himself 
for  our  pleasure — and  pleasure  alone  is  here  the  ob- 
ject— it  is  indefensible  and  brutal  to  urge  him  beyond 
his  own  natural  ardour,  so  severely  as  we  someiimes 
do,  and  even  until  nature  is  (piile  exhausted.  We  do 
not  often  hear  of  a  "hard-day,"  without  being  like- 
wise inlbrmcd,  that  one  or  more  horses  either  died  in 
the  field,  or  scarcely  reached  home  before  they  expir- 
ed. Some  have  been  thoughtless  and  cruel  enough 
to  kill  two  horses  in  one  day.  One  of  the  severest 
chases  on  record  w'as  by  ihe  King's  stag-hounds. 
There  was  an  uninierrupicd  burst  of  four  hours  and 
twenty  minutes.  One  horse  dropped  dead  in  the 
field;  another  died  before  he  could  reach  the  slablej 
and  seven  more  within  a  week  afterwards. 

It  is  very  conceivable,  and  does  sometimes  happen, 
that,  entering  as  fully  as  his  master  into  the  sports  of 
the  clay,  the  horse  disdains  to  yield  lo  fatigue,  and 
voluntarily  presses  on,  until  nature  is  exhausted,  and 
he  falls  and  dies;  but,  much  oftcner,  the  poor  animal 
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lias,  intelligibly  enough,  hinted  his  distress;  unwilling 
to  give  in,  yet  painfully  and  faulteringly  holding  on. 
The  merciless  rider,  rather  than  give  up  one  hour's 
enjoyment,  tortures  him  with  wliip  and  spur,  until 
he  drops  and  expires. 

Although  the  hunter  may  be  unwilling  to  relimiuish 
the  chase,  he  who  "is  merciful  lo  his  beast"  will  soon 
recognize  the  symptoms  of  excessive  and  dangerous 
distress.  To  the  drooping  pace  and  staggering  gait, 
and  heaving  flank,  and  heavy  bearing  on  hand,  will 
be  added  a  very  peculiar  noise.  The  inexperienced 
person  will  fancy  it  to  be  the  beating  uf  the  heart; 
but  that  has  almost  ceased  to  boat,  and  the  lungs  are 
becoming  gorged  with  blood.  It  is  the  convulsive 
motion  of  the  muscles  of  tbe  belly,  called  into  violent 
action  to  assist  in  the  now  laborious  office  of  breath- 
ing. The  man  who  proceeds  a  single  mile  after  this 
ought  to  suiTer  the  punishment  he  is  inflicting. 

Let  the  rider  instantly  disnniunt.  If  he  has  a 
lancet,  and  skill  to  use  it,  let  him  take  awav  five  or 
six  quarts  of  blood;  or  if  he  has  no  lancet,  let  him  cut 
the  burs  with  his  pocket  knife  as  deeply  as  he  can. 
The  lungs  may  be  thus  relieved,  and  the  horse  may 
be  able  to  crawl  home.  Then,  or  before,  if  possible, 
let  some  powerful  cordial  be  administered.  Cordials 
are,  generally  speaking,  the  disgrace  and  bane  of  the 
stable;  but  here,  and  almost  here  alone,  they  are  truly 
valuable.  They  may  rouse  the  exhausted  powers  of 
nature;  they  may  prevent  what  the  medical  man 
would  call  the  re-action  of  inflammation;  although 
they  are  the  veriest  poison  when  inflammation  has 
commenced. 

A  favourite  hunter  fell  after  a  long  burst,  and  lay 
stretched  out,  convulsed,  and  apparently  dying.  His 
master  procured  a  bottle  of  good  sherry  from  the 
house  of  a  neighbouring  friend,  and  poured  it  down 
the  animal's  throat.  The  horse  immediately  began 
to  revive;  soon  after  got  up;  walked  home,  and  gra- 
dually recovered.  The  sportsman  may  not  always  be 
able  to  get  this,  but  he  may  obtain  a  cordial -ball  from 
the  nearest  farrier,  or  he  may  beg  a  little  ginger  from 
some  good  house-wife,  and  mix  it  with  warm  ale,  or 
he  may  give  the  ale  alone,  or  strengthened  with  a 
little  rum  or  gin.  When  he  gets  home,  or  if  he  stops 
at  the  first  stable  he  finds,  let  the  horse  be  put  into 
tli£  coolest  phice,  and  then  well  clothed  and  diligently 
tubbed  about  the  legs  and  belly.  The  practice  of 
putting  the  animal,  thus  distressed,  into  "a  comforta- 
ble warm  stable,"  and  excluding  every  breath  of  air, 
has  destroyed  many  valuable  horses. 

We  are  now  describing  the  very  earliest  treatment 
to  be  adopted,  and  before  it  may  be  possible  to  call  in 
an  experienced  practitioner.  This  stimulating  plan 
would  be  fatal  twelve  hours  afterwards.  It  will, 
however,  be  the  wisest  course,  to  commit  the  animal, 
the  first  moment  it  is  practicable,  to  the  care  of  tbe 
veterinary  surgeon,  if  such  there  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  uiiom  confidence  can  be  placed. 

The  labours  and  the  pleasures  of  the  hunting  sea- 
son being  passed,  the  farmer  makes  little  or  no  difler- 
ence  in  the  management  of  his  untrained  horse;  but 
t'ne  wealthier  sportsman  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  with  his.  It  used  to  be  thought,  that  when  the 
animal  had  su  long  contributed,  someliines  voluntarily, 
and  sometimes  with  a  little  cumpulsion,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  owner,  he  o«ight,  for  a  few  months,  to  be 
|)ermitted  to  seek  his  own  amusement,  in  his  own 
way;  and  he  was  turned  out  for  a  summer's  run  at 
grass.  Fashion,  which  governs  every  thing,  and  now 
and  the  must  cruelly  and  absurdly,  has  exercised  her 
tyranny  over  this  pour  (juadrnped.  His  field,  where 
he  could  wander  and  gambol  as  he  liked,  is  chantred 
to  a  loose  box;  and  the  liberty  in  which  he  so  evident- 
ly exulted,  to  an  hour's  walking  exercise  daily.  He 
is  allowed  vetches,  or  grass  occasionally,  but  from  his 
bos  he  stirs  not,  except  for  his  dull  morning's  round, 
until  he  is  taken  into  training  for  the  next  winter's 
business. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  most  other  things,  there  is  a 
medium.    There  are  few  horses  who  have  not  mate- 


rially suffered  in  their  legs  and  feet,  before  the  close 
of  the  hunting  season.  There  is  nothing  so  refresh- 
ing to  their  feet  as  the  damp  coolness  of  the  grass  into 
which  they  are  turned  in  May;  and  nothing  so  calcu- 
lated to  remove  every  enlargement  and  sprain,  as  the 
gentle  exercise  which  the  animal  voluntarily  takes 
while  his  legs  are  exposed  to  the  cooling  process  of 
evaporation,  which  is  taking  place  from  the  herbage 
he  treads.  The  experience  of  ages  has  sliew-n,  that 
it  is  superior  to  all  the  embrocations  and  bandages  of 
the  most  skilful  veterinarian.  It  is  the  renovating 
process  of  nature,  where  the  art  of  man  fails. 

The  spring  grass  is  the  best  physic  that  can  possi- 
bly be  administered  to  the  horse.  To  a  degree,  which 
no  artificial  aperient  or  diuretic  can  attain,  it  carries 
off'  every  humour  which  may  be  lurking  about  the 
animal;  it  fines  down  the  roundness  of  the  legs;  and, 
except  there  be  some  bony  enlargement,  restores  them 
almost  to  their  original  form  and  strength.  When, 
however,  the  summer  has  thoroughly  sefin,  the  grass 
ceases  to  be  succulent,  aperient,  or  medicinal;  the 
ground  is  no  longer  cool  and  moist,  at  least  during  the 
day;  and  a  host  of  tormentors,  in  the  shape  of  flies, 
are,  from  sun  rise  to  sun-set,  persecuting  the  poor 
animal.  Running  and  stamping  to  rid  himself  of  his 
plagues,  his  feet  are  battered  by  the  hard  ground,  and 
he  newly,  and  perhaps  more  severely,  injures  his 
legs.  Kept  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation  and  fever, 
he  rapidly  loses  his  .condition,  and  sometimes  comes 
up  in  August  little  better  than  a  skeleton. 

Let  the  horse  be  turned  out  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  hunting  season  is  over.  Let  him  have  the  whole 
of  May,  and  the  greater  part,  or  possibly  the  whole 
of  June;  but  when  the  grass  fails,  and  the  ground 
gets  hard,  and  the  flies  torment,  let  him  be  taken  up. 
All  the  benefits  of  turning  out,  and  that  which  a  loose 
box  and  artificial  physic  can  never  give,  will  have 
been  obtained,  without  the  inconvenience  and  injury 
which  attend  an  injudiciously  protracted  tun  at  grass, 
and  which,  arguing  against  the  use  of  a  thing  from 
the  abuse  of  it,  have  been  improperly  urged  against 
turning  out  at  all. 

The  Steeple  Hunt  is  a  relic  of  ancient  foolhardi- 
ness  and  cruelty.  It  was  the  form  under  which  the 
horse  race,  at  its  first  establishment,  was  freijuently 
decided.  It  is  a  race  across  the  country,  of  two,  or 
four,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  miles;  and  it  is  ge- 
nerally contrived  that  there  shall  be  some  deep  lane, 
or  wide  brook,  and  many  a  stiff  and  dangerous  fence 
between.  It  is  ridden  at  the  evident  hazard  of  the 
life  of  the  sportsman;  and  it  likewise  puts  to  hazard 
the  life  or  enjoyment  of  the  horse.  It  is  getting  into 
gradual  disuse,  and  no  man  whose  good  opinion  is 
Worth  having  would  deem  such  an  exhibition  cre- 
ditable to  the  head  or  heart  of  him  who  was  engaged 
in  it. 
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Baltimore,  Fridav,  Sept.  9,  18J1. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  communication  will  be 
fou.id  on  our  first  page  from  "Coruplanter"  in  answ^er 
to"Potomac"in  our  last.  One  remark  of  "Cornplan- 
ter's"  is  worthy  of  notice— he  says  the  reason  that 
nothing  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  sea- weed, 
&c.  as  manure,  in  that  quarter  (Eastern  Shore  of  Mary  ■ 
land)  is  the  general  knowledge  of  their  value.  Here  we 
have  the  true  cause  of  the  present  dearth  of  original 
agricultural  writing.  Any  process  or  material  in  ge- 
neral use  in  a  neighborhood,  is  supposed  to  be  so 
every  where,  and  consequently  nothing  is  written  or 
published  on  the  subject.  Befyre  the  invention  of 
printing,  valuable  information  of  this  kind  was  con- 
fined for  centuries  to  very  small  districts  from  ne- 
cessity, and  now  the  same  evil  is  experienced  from  an 
indulgence  in  the  very  erroneous  supposition,  that 
because  a  thing  is  common  in  one  place,  it  must  be  so 


every  where  else!  What  is  this  but  defeating  the 
great  end  and  object  of  the  press,  the  diffusion  tf 
knowledge?  It  is  freely  admitted,  that  the  use  of 
sea-weed,  marl  and  shell,  as  valuable  manures,  is 
much  more  general  where  they  can  be  obtained  than 
that  of  many  other  things;  but  it  is  a  fact  notwith- 
standing, that  millions  of  loads  of  sea-weed  rot  every 
year  on  our  shores,  and  even  become  pestiferous  to 
farmers  into  whose  very  fields  they  unwelcomely  in- 
trude; and  that  there  are  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  many  immense,  even  inexhaustible  marl 
and  shell  banks,  that  have  never  had  a  spade  put 
into  them  by  the  farmers,  in  whose  sterile  fields  they 
are  found.  So  plenty  are  these  banks,  indeed,  and  so 
little  used,  that  we  have  often  wondered  that  theii 
valuable  contents  were  not  purchased  and  transported 
to  the  farms  of  persons  better  acquainted  with  their 
value.  Do  not  these  facts  argue  powerfully  against 
the  existence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
these  manures?  Do  they  not  speak  trumpet-tongued 
against  the  propriety  of  indulging  in  such  reasons  for 
not  writing  as  that  given  by  our  respected  correspon- 
dent, "Cornplanter?"  As  there  are  few  agriculturists 
better  qualified  by  experience  and  science,  we  hope 
"Cornplanter"  will  resume  his  pen;  for  he  may  be 
assured  there  are  thousands  of  persons  as  ignorant  of 
many  of  the  improvements  of  agriculture  with  which 
he  is  familiar,  as  Potomac  was  of  the  use  of  sea- 
weed, &c. 


Castor  Oil  for  Lamps.— A  discovery  which  bids 
fair  to  become  of  considerable  inipurtance  to  the  acr- 
ricultural  community,  and  especially  to  the  western 
country,  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Isaac  Smith, 
of  Eastville,  Northampton  county,  Virginia,  by  which 
he  is  able  to  render  castor  oil  fully  equal  to  the  best 
winter  sperm  for  burning  in  lamps.  We  have  tried 
the  prepared  oil,  with  a  sample  of  which  we  were 
politely  furnished  by  his  son,  Francis  H.  Smith  of 
this  city,  the  inventor  of  the  excellent  instrument  of 
music  called  the  harmonicon  or  musical  glasses.  We 
trimmed  a  double  wick  lamp  with  the  oH,  and  it  was 
left  burning  five  hours  and  a  half  without  being 
touched,  during  which  time  it  afibrded  a  large  and 
highly  luminous  flame,  perfectly  free  from  smoke  or 
the  least  degree  of  oflVnsive  smell.  The  tubes  and 
wick  were  enlirely  free  from  crust  till  within  the  last 
half  hour.  The  wick  was  raised  considerably  higher 
than  we  were  ever  able  to  raise  it  in  burning  the'best 
sperm,  thus  affording  a  much  larger  flame';  and  yet 
the  consumption  of  oil  did  not  a|)pear  to  be  greater 
than  usual  in  burning  sperm.  The  preparation  of 
the  oil  reduces  the  price  about  nine  per  cent,  so  that 
allowing  the  price  of  castor  (jil  to  be  95  cents,  the 
cost  of  the  prepared  oil  will  be  Sti  cenis  per  gallon. 
As  Mr.  Smith  intends  to  take  a  patent  for  hTs  im- 
provement,.we  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  the  particu- 
lars of  the  discovery.  We  have  given  the  address 
uf  iMr.  Smitli  above,  that  persons  wishing  further  in- 
lormation  may  be  able  to  obtain  it  from  him  direct. 


AsiEKicAN  Acorns  Wanted  in  England. 
To  tbe  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer; 

Sir: — As  an  honorary  member  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  i  feel  a  particular  obligation  to  re- 
spond to  the  following  call,  through  my  worthy  col- 
league. Judge  Buel,  who,  you  know,  has  contributed 
so  largely,  by  his  writings  and  practical  illustrations, 
to  introduce  new  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  to  improve 
those  already  known  in  our  country.  I  do  not  know 
how  our  object  can  be  so  readily  attained  as  by  an  in- 
sertion of  the  following  letter;  knowing,  as  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  do,  how  promptly  such  calls  are 
met  by  a  fewgentlemen,of  liberal  and  courteous  spirit, 
residing  in  every  state.  At  no  place  so  easily  as  at 
Baltimore  can  collections  of  this  kind  be  made,  through 
conveyances  by  land  and  water;  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  send  to  Judge  Buel  all  that  may  be  forwarded  of 
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the  seeds  of  a  tree  so  valuable,  and  which  abounds 
with  us  in  so  much  greater  variety  than  in  Europe. 
Yours,  J.  S.  Skinner. 

Jllbany,  Jliig.  19,  1S31. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  requested  to  procure,  for 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  acorns  of  American 
oaks,  sufficient  to  produce  two  or  three  plants  of  each 
species  in  the  garden  of  the  society.  I  cannot  e.Kecute 
the  commission  without  the  aid  of  gentlemen  in  diffe- 
rent sections  of  the  union.  Will  you  have  a  note  in- 
serted in  the  Farmer,  with  the  view  of  facilitating 
these  labors.  Say  a  request  to  have  forwarded  to  you 
half  a  pint  of  acorns,  of  the  species  of  oak  peculiar  to 
the  southern  and  middle  states,  with  the  specific  or 
common  name  of  each,  the  locality  and  contributor's 
name.  They  may  be  sent  to  Thorburn  and  Son, New 
York,  in  November,  addressed  to  me.  Your  zeal  tq 
promote  useful  knowledge  is  my  only  warrant  for 
troubling  you  with  this  commission. 

Very  respectfully,        Jesse  Buel. 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 
Liverpool  Cotton  Market,  jiugiist  3. 
There  is  little  business  doing  in  our  Cotton  Market 
this  week,  with   no  alteration   whatever  in   prices. 
The  sales  on  Monday  1509,  yesterday  and  to-day  the 
sales  dull.     The  imports  this  week  are  fair. 

LivERPOOi.  Corn  Exchange,  ..Jugtisi  2. 
The  arrivals  of  Grain  from  Ireland  and  coastvvays 
have  been  very  trivial,  but  of  Canadian  and  foreign 
wheat  and  flour  the  imports  have  been  pretty  consid- 
erable since  Tuesday  last.  This  day's  market  was 
but  thinly  attended,  and  sales  only  to  a  limited  extent 
were  made  of  any  article.  Wheat  of  the  best  qualities 
may  be  quoted  '2d  a  3d,  and  inferior  qualities  4d  to  6d 
lower.  Flour  Is  to  Is  Gd  per  sack  and  barrel,  and 
Indian  corn  Is  a  2s  per  quarter  lower. 

Liverpool,  August  3d. 
The  harvest  in  this  neighborhood  looks  promising, 
and  reaping  has  already  been  commenced  in  several 
places. 

Liverpool,  1st  August. 
The  sales  of  cotton  last  week,  including  those  at 
public  auction,  amounted   to  23,210  bales,  including 
100  Sea  Island  at  103  a  14;  10  Stained  at  8J,  10,900 
Upland  at  43  a  6  3-8,3,500  Orleans  at  5  a  7*,  2,700 
Alabama  at  4i  a  6.     At  public  auction  1080  Sea  Isl- 
and at  10  a  20,  320  Stained  at  5a  8|.— The  attention 
of  purchasers  was  principally  directed  towards  the  in- 
ferior qualities  of  American,  (especially  Upland)  and 
in  such,  of  the  value  of  5i  and  under,  an  advance  of 
1-8  per  lb.  was  generally  obtained;  about  3000  of  the 
American  were°on  speculation.     The  public  sale  of 
Sea  Islands  was  numerously  attended,  and  the  good 
qualities  of  the  inferior  lots  went  off  at  i  a  J  per  lb. 
above  the  last  public  sale,  but  scarcely  on  a  par  with 
the  previous  business  by  private,  after  t<ie  sale,  about 
250  bags  were  taken  at  the  full  sale  prices,  being  an 
advance  upon  the  biddings  made  in  the  room.     The 
import  of  the  week  was  9,900  bales,  and  since  the 
Ist  January  530,700,  against  547,300  to  same  period 
last  year;  the  decrease  from  the  U.  States  is  42,000 
bales.     The  sales  on  Saturday  (.30th  ult.)  were  2000 
bales,  and  the  market  quiet.— Tar,  500  barrels  sold 
at  llsGd  per  bbl.  and  1330of  Turpentine,  good  quali- 
ty, at  lOstialOsSd  per  cwt;  10s9d  is  now  asked  by  the 
principal  holders.  Cloverseed,  35casksalGlspercwt. 
The  recent  warm  and  seasonable  weather  has  put  a 
stop  to  operations  in  Grain  and  Flour,  and  prices  arc 
nearly  nominal:  at  foot  you  have  particulars  of  the 
stocks  on  hand — Tobacco,  the  sales  of  the  past  month, 
are  only  4G9  hhds.  say  183  Virginia  Leaf  and  229 
Stemmed,  11  Kentuckv  Leaf  and  4G  Stemmed.     Our 
stock  consists  of  50G0'hhds.  against  4411  at  this  i>e- 
liod  last  year. 

Average  of  Wheat  for  week  64s3d,6  do  66s3d,  Du- 
ty 20s8d,  on  Flour  12s5id. 


FOR  SALE, 

A  JACK  of  fine  size,  five  years  old,  imported  from 
Malta.  He  is  recommended  w'ith  confidence  as  one  of 
the  quickest  and  best  covering  Jacks  in  America.  To 
save  trouble  the  price  is  pOO  or  ^150  for  the  season, 
payable  in  advance— or  he  will  be  exchanged  for  a 
thorough  bred  untried  mare  not  less  than  15i  hands 
high,  or  for  a  first  rule  saddle  horse,  or  one  for  harness 
that  will  do  his  mile  in  not  exceeding  three  minutes. 
Enquire  of  J.  S.  SKINNER, 

Baltimore. 

ELKWOOD  ESTATE. 

To  be  sold,  that  well  known,  and  highly  valuable  es- 
tate in  the  county  of  Culpcper,  Virginia,  abo\it  30 
miles  from  Fredericksburg,  late  the  property  of  Mr. 
Carter  Beverly,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  John  S.  Thorn- 
ton, but  now  in  the  occupancy  of  Mr.  John  Browning, 
who  is  going  to  England.  The  estate  is  so  well  known 
for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion, that  a  particular  description  is  unnecessary.  The 
mansion  house  is  in  excellent  repair,  and  is  happily 
placed  on  a  gentle  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the 
property.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east,  northeast,  north, 
and  northwest,  by  the  river  Rappahanock,  on  the  banks 
of  which  lie  near  700  acres  of  fertile  land,  the  most 
part  river  bottom,  at  present  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  clo- 
ver. The  surrounding  uplands  produce  excellent 
wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  body  of 
wood  to  maintain  the  fences.  It  has  likewise  the  sin- 
gular advantage  of  a  small  stream  passing  through  it, 
which  never  fails;  so  that  all  the  holds  are  well  wa- 
tered, and  there  is  a  capital  mill  site  ou  which  former- 
ly stood  a  merchant  mill,  and  saw  mill.  The  farm 
building,  barn,  cornhouse,  overseer's  house,  negro 
quarters,  &c.  are  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
mansion  house,  and  aflord  the  most  ample  accommoda- 
tion- 

The  property  will  be  sold  by  public  auction  m  June 
next,  1S3-!,  altogether  or  in  lots,  as  may  suit  the  pur- 
chasers, should  it  not  be  disposed  of  in  the  mean  time 
by  private  contract,  and  ample  time  will  be  allowed 
for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  It  is  pre- 
sumed an  estate  so  well  calculated  for  the  residence  of 
a  gentleman,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
and  substantial  improvements,  cannot  be  found  in 
Virginia.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  1331  acres, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the 
absence  of  marsh  and  stagnant  waters.  Letters,  post 
paid,  may  be  addressed  to  the  proprietor,  at  the  post 
office,  Stevcnsburg,  Culpcper  county,  Virginia,  and  the 
premises  may  be  viewed  at  any  time. 

JIu'ust  19. 


BAI.TIfiXORZ:  PSICES  CURRSXIT. 


Baltimore  Market. — There  is  not  the  slightest  va- 
riation in  flour  or  grain.  The  receipts  of  flour  still 
continue  very  limited,  and  the  wagon  price  of  How- 
ard street  remains  the  same,  §5.S6J.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge,  the  crop  of  wheat  will  fall  far  short  of  an 
average  crop:  this  together  with  the  injury  sustained 
by  much  of  that  which  has  been  harvested,  will  pro- 
bably tend  to  enhance  the  prices  of  both  wheat  and 
flour.     There  is  no  change  in  wool,  beef  or  wood. 

Tobacco. --Seconds, as  in  quality, 3. 00a5. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  3.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
i. 00;  brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars, 6. 00  a  10,00;  yellow  and 
red, 8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  16. 00. —Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00. — Virginia, 1.00  a  5.00. — Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.00  a  8.(0.  'J'he  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  539  hhds.  Md.;  26  hhds 
Ohio;— total  565  hhds. 

Flodr — best  white  wheatfamily,  J6  00  a  6.50;  super 
Howard-st.  fresh$5.62i  „  ^,-,5;  city  mills,  fresh, 5.25. 
5.50;  Susq. —  a  —  ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  3.£0;  CiBAiN,  Md. 
red  wheat,  90  a  1.1 24  ;white  do.1.10  a  1.22, Susq.  —  a 
— Corn,  white,  65  a'66-yellow  65  a  61 — Rve,  TO  a  TI. 
Oats,  ,30  a  33.  Beans, "oa  80-Peas,  65  n  "0— CLOVE^- 
3EEn5.25  n  5.15-Ti5ioTHT.2.00n  2.S0~Orchari>  Grass 
1.31^  a  l.-5-Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.00  a  2.-5-Herd's, 

50aT5 Lucerne  30  a  37^  lb.  — Bari.et.  — Flaxsefb 

a Cotton,  Va.  9  a  9^ Louisiana  11   «  13 

— Alab.gi  a.  11 — Tenn..£4a. N.Car..9  a  .S\ 

Upland  8  a  10— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  32  a  3.1— ;  in  bbls 

34  a  35 Wool,  Washed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  58 

a  6";  American  Full  Blood,  50  a  38;  three  quarters  do. 
44  a  50;  half  do.  38  a  44;  quarter  and  common  do.  35 
a  38.  Umcashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  36  a  4C; 
American  Full  Blood,  33  a  35;  three  quarters  do.  30  a 

33;  half  do.  28  a  30;  quarter  and  common,  25  a  28 

Hemp  Russia  ton, §255  a  — ;  Country,  dew-rotted.  5 J 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  a 9c. — Feathers,  35  a  36;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.25  a ,  ground,  1 .37^  « —  bbl. 

Iron,  graypigforfoundrie?  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  30. OU;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
72.60  a80.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.75  a  5.25 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25 — Hickory,  4.25  a  4.50— Pine 
2.00  a  2.25. 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED  W^ANTED. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  by  the  subscriber,  a  few 
hundred  bushels  of  Orchard  Grass  SEED  of  this  year's 
growth,  and  free  from  noxious  seeds,  for  which  cash 
will  be  paid  on  delivery.  Who  has  on  hand  his  usual 
supply  of  Agricultural  Implements,  such  as  superior 
Ploughs,  Wheat  Fans,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  his  patent 
cylindrical  Straw  Cutter,  superior  Rag  Cutters  for 
paper  making,  Dutch  Cutting  Boxes,  Scythes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  Hoes,  Brown's  vertical  Wool  Spinners, 
Wire  Safes,  and  Wove  Wire,  &c.  &c. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Landrcth's 
Garden  Seeds,  for  sale,  and  will  furnish  fruit  and  or- 
namental TREES  from  their  nursery  to  order. 

On  hand.  Clover,  Timothy  and  Herd's  Grass  Seed. 

And  likewise  keeps  a  general  assortment  of  Grass 
Seeds  for  sale,  of  such  as  can  be  depended  on. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

Sipi.  9.  No.  36,  West  Pratt  street. 

WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  KEED, 
Commission    Merchant,  JVo.   195  Baltimore    street, 

Devotes  particular  attention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  wool,  (if  oifcrcd  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyraan  &  Co.  Baltimore. 
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On  the  use  of  Sea-ware,  decomposed  Oyster-shells, 
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on  Flowers;  Remarks  on  Various  Fruits  and  Plants, 
The  Tree  Onion,  Melons;  On  the  Various  modes  rela- 
tive to  the  culture  and  hastening  the  maturity  of  Figs, 
&c.  &c. — Peach  Trees — On  the  proper  proportions  and 
qualities  of  the  Hunter- Editorial,  Castor  Oil  for 
Lamps — Foreign  iNlarkets- Advertisements. 
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AenXCUIiTURE. 


Mr.  Smith:  Wliite  Post,  September  10. 

Dear  Sir, — If  you  can  discover  in  the  following 
extracts  of  letters  a  deeper  and  more  valuable  interest 
than  the  mere  personal  relation  they  bear  to  any  in- 
dividual, I  would  respectfully  ask  for  them  a  place  in 
the  American  Farmer.      Yours,  &c.         R.  K.  M. 

FREDERICK  SHEEP  ABROAD. 
Extracts  of  let'ers  to  R.  K.  Meade,  from  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Mason,  of  Fairjax,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick, 
of  Cumberland  County,  Virginia,  Wm.  H.  Free- 
man, of  BaUimore,  and  others. 

June  21,  1831. 
"I  have  shorn   all   the  sheep   (two   rams  second 
shear,  and  two  ewes,  one  of  which  was  a  late  lamb,) 
they  averaged    8  lbs.  13  oz.— this  strikes  everyone 
hereabouts  wilh  astonishment,  and   I   think  has  in 
some  instances  excited  the  incredulity  of  those  to 
whom  I  have  mentioned  the  fact— fnr  although,  they 
have  not   the  incivility  to  e.\press  doubt,  they  have 
hoked  it.     I  was  in   the   beginning  struck  with  the 
diflerence  in  form  between  the  two  rams— the  smaller 
one  having  decidedly  the  superiority— but  I  was  never 
fully  impressed  wiih  the   wide  difference  until  since 
their  fleeces  have  been  taken  off.     The  largest  ram 
always  appeared  to  me  as  the  shortest  sheep  for  his 
bulk  and  height  I  have  seen— whilst  the  other  pre- 
sented in  a  remarkable  degree  the  opposite  form- 
when  they  were  shorn  I  measured   them  around  the 
body,  and  in  length  from  the  root  of  the  horn,  to  the 
root  of  the  tail— and  found  the  large  one  to  measure 
4  feet  5  inches  around,  and  4  feet  10  inches  in  length 
—the  other  4  feet  around,  and  5  feet  long- showing 
a  most  striking  difference  in   the  proportions  of  the 
two.     I  have  some  time  since  given  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  the  smaller  one  although  at  first,  as  I  wrote 
you,  the  size  of  the  other  almost  weighed  with  me 
against  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  form  in  the 
smaller  one."  iNot.;  by  the  breeder.  These  sheep  were 
both  conspicuous,  and  peculiar  in  their  form— and  two 
years  old— tlie  largest  one,  with  a  propensity  to  grow 
to  too  great  size  (or  ordinary  pastures  — but  always 
fat,  and  carrying  his  frame  rather  high   from    the 
ground.     The  other  is  the  ram  exhibited  by  an  en- 
graving in  the  American   Farmer  in   the  autumn  of 
1830— consequently  might  be  supposed   not  only  to 
be  a  great  favourite,  but  superior  to  all  the  rest— but 
It  IS  a  fact,  that  the  gentleman   who  purchased  him 
would  have  selected   many  others  in   preference  to 
him,  and  indeed  would  have  done  as  well,  in  some 
cases  better- but  any  animal  of  the  sheep  kind  that 
■will  girt  4  feet  and  measure  in  length  5,  will  be  found 
to  be  peculiar  in  his  form— this  ram  resembled  much 
the  Irish  sheep,  round   barreled  and  long,  with  short 
legs,  and  a  beautiful  Roman  nose. 

Cumberland  Co.  Va.  ^u^xisl  8,  1831. 
"In  conformity  with  your  request,  I  give  you  in 
the  first  place  some  account  of  my  yearling  lambs.  1 
sheared  them  the  1st  day  (,f  June— one  full  blood 
xnale  gave  a  fleece  a  little  above  10  lbs.  of  very  fine 
wool— one  half  blood  wedder  gave  a  little  over  11 
^I's-— the  lightest  fleece  of  the  half  bloods  weighed 
6  lbs.  Thus  doubling  and  more  than  doublino-,  the 
Talue  iii^ecc  the  finest  lambs  I  have  ever  hitherto 
Taised--lhe  same  success  attended  the  half  bloods 
raised  by  a  brolher-in-law,  my  next  neighbour.  This 
season  some  half  bloods  have  been  broutrht  to  the  ta- 
ble shewing  as  great  a  superiority  in  fle°sh,  as  others 
have  done  in  fleece.  I  have  at  present  a  little  flock 
rf  very  superior  lambs,  three  of  which  are  full  blood 
bredencks,  (so  we  call  Ihera.)  one  ewe  and  two 
males,  very  great  favourites  with  all  who  have  seen 
them." 

"A  pair  of  your  long  wooled  sheep,  and  a  pair  of 
your  pigs,  are  already  items  that  stand  upon  the  cata- 
logue—in addition  to  these,  I  want  a  couple  of  the 
very  finest  young  ewes,  of  the  short-wool,  that  you 
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will  consent  to  let  me  have.     Two  of  your  Durham 
or  Frederick  Short  Horns,  I  am  very  anxious  to  pro- 


"Note.  This  most  zealous  farmer  and  estimable  di- 
vine, the  Rev.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  it  is  hoped  will  soon 
be  in  a  fair  way  of  supplying  a  portion  of  lower  Vir- 
ginia with  improved  stock,  if  to  the  pleasures  and 
profits  of  stock  raising,  he  is  willing  to  encounter 
some  corresponding  troubles.  This  will  be  the  third 
season  he  has  made  removes  of  stock  from  Frederick 
to  Cumberland — his  success  in  the  sheep  way,  holds 
out  encouragement  for  others  to  do  like  him,  at  least 
in  part — his  enterprize  has  smoothed  their  way,  and 
rendered  much  cheaper  and  safer  a  foundation  to  be 
derived  from  him— if  he  has  as  he  thinks  and  states, 
which  cannot  be  doubted,  more  than  doubled  the  va- 
lue of  his  fleece  already,  and  in  a  county  and  cli- 
mate stipposed  to  be  inimical  to  their  constitutions, 
how  important  must  be  the  change." 

Mr.  William  H.  Freeman,  of  Baltimore,  says,  in 
reference  to  some  sheep  he  had  purchased,  "they  are 
in  excellent  health,  and  surpass,  in  every  respect,  our 
expectations.  Since  their  arrival  here,  most  of' my 
neighbours  have  been  to  see  them,  and  it  affords  me 
real  pleasure  to  say,  that  they  have  met  wilh  un- 
qualified approbation." 

Other  gentlemen  in  Maryland  and  Virginia— "a 
finer  animal  cannot  be  found.  Such  wool  is  no  where 
else  to  be  found  in  this  cuuHtry;  and  certainly  unites 
in  an  uncommon  degree  the  two  most  desirable  quali- 
ties of  length  of  staple  and  fineness  of  texture." 

"He  is  a   fine  animal   indeed,  far  surpassing  any 
thing  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  no  doubt  will  improve  my  flock  greatly,  bad 
as  our  sandy  country  is  for  pasturage."     It  will  be 
uninteresting  to  multiply  extracts— but  one  solitary 
exception  has  ever  been  received  to  mar  the  flattering 
acknowledgments    on    the   subject— animals   havin<r 
much  to  grow,  and  close  shorn.     Let  this  occasion  be 
improved  in  thanking  gentlemen  for  their  very  polite 
and  kind  consideration  (those  who  are  willing  to  pay 
liberal  prices  to  improve  their  flocks)  in  makin<r  gra- 
lui  tons  offers  of  the  offspring  of  rare  and  imporled^sheep 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  Frederick  stock.     4t  present  it 
IS  thought  inexpedient  to  change— but  it  cannot  be 
loreseen  when  a  judicious  cross  may  be  really  advan- 
tageous, and  no  opportunities  will   ever  be  neo-lecled 
to  sustain   their  present  reputation.     'J'o  thos°e  who 
are  desirous  of  improving  their  flock,  let  it  be  said- 
do  not  wait,  for  the  desirable  opportunity  of  crossing 
from  any  particular   breed  of  however  great  reputa 
tion-but  begin  at  once  wilh   the  very  best  in  your 
power,  approaching  as  near  as  possible  to  the  several 
cardinal  qualities— you  cannot  go  wrono-.  if  after  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Merino  of  the  best  blood  on  your  com- 
mon country  sheep,  you  are  judicious  in  selecting  his 
progeny  to  continue  the  stock. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knpwledgc.) 
FARM  REPORTS,  No.  II. 

KYLE    IN    AYRSHIRE. 

(Concluded  fiom  page  203.) 

DRAINING. 

As  a  means  of  improvement,  draining  is  the  most 
important,  the  most  permanent,  and  that  which  ouo-ht 
to  precede  every  other.     The  drainage  hitherto  Ac- 
complished here,  has  been  chiefly  applied  to  carryino- 
off  water  rising  from  the  subsoil  or  sprino-s.     The 
most   efiectual    amelioration,  however,   which  land 
such  as  this  farm  consists  of,  can  receive,  is  from 
what  has  been  called  furrow  or  surface  draining.  The 
greatest  defect  of  this  soil  is  occasioned  by  its  shal- 
lowness, and  the  retentive  nature  of  the  subsoil,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  water  falling  on  the  land 
has  not  a  sufficiently  rapid  vent.     These  drains  are 
cut  into  the  subsoil,  so  as  to  deliver  the  water  as  it 
approaches  its  surface.     The  distance  at  which  they 
are  placed  must  depend  on  the  soil's  depth,  and  lh« 


degree  ot  facility  with  which  water  can  pass  through 
It,  a  drain  doing  more  execution  in  a  porous  and  deep 
soil,  than  in  the  reverse.  Here  from  twelve  to  e.jrh- 
teen  leet  seems  a  sullicient  distance.  Though  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  possible  to  accomplish  much  of  this 
kind  ot  draining,  yet  as  all  the  drains  that  have  been 
made,  have  been  finished  in  such  a  way  as  to  act  also 
as  surlace  drains,  there  has  been  sufficient  experience 
to  warrant  submitting  a  description  of  them. 

It  the  soil  be  of  eighteen  inches  depth,  six  inches 
taken  out  of  the  impervious  subsoil  aflords  sufficient 
security  fur  a  drain;  but  however  shallow  may  be  the 
soil,  the  bottom  of  the  drain  should,  at  the  very  least 
be  twenty  inches  below  the  surface,  for  less  will  not 
admit  a  sufficient  depth  of  stones  to  render  the  exit 
ot  the    water   fur   ever   certain.     'J'he  trenches   are 
opened  a  foot   wide  at  the  surface,  and  diminish   In 
width  towards  the  bottom.     If  the  clay  forming  the 
subsoil  be  solid,  the  trench  in  it  is  thrown  out  with  a 
wedge  shaped  spade,  whose  point  is  three  inches 
broad,  and    this  effects  a  saving  of  stones,  but  in 
other  cases  it  is  safer  to  have  the  bottom  seven  or 
eight  inches  wide.     In  opening  the  trench  the  soil  is 
laid  dovyn  nearest  to  it,  and  tlie  clay  thrown  furthest 
on,  so  thai  no  purl  of  it  may  be  relumed.     The  next 
operation  IS  the  filling  up  of  these   trenches.     The 
rubbish  of  a  freestone  quarry  within  the  farm  is  the 
material  used.     When   the   bottom  of  the  trench  is 
sott  It  IS  flagged  wilh  thin  stones,  and  if  the  quantity 
of  water  to  run  in  it  is  considerable,  a  conduit  is  made 
with  side  stones  and  covers,  otherwise  the  stones  are 
itirown  in  without  placing,  beginning  with  the  lars- 
est,  none  ol  which  are  the  size  of  a  man's   fist,  and 
finishing  vvith  the  smaller,  which  are  freed  from  sand 
by  being  thrown  into  a  riddle.    When  brought  within 
ten  inches  of  the  surface  at  the  furrows,1he  upper 
part  of  the  stones  is  consolidated  and  closed  together 
by  means  of  a  hammer.     It  often  happens  that  there 
are  not  ten  inches  of  soil  at  the  furrows,  in  which 
case  the  trench  is  further  filled  up  wilh  the  sand  ex- 
rac  ed  from  the  small  stones,  and  as  a  plough  pass- 
ing through  this  can  in  no  way  injure  the  drain,  it 
may  safely,  if  requisite,  be  carried  up  to  the  very  sur- 
face.    Constructed  in  this  way,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  a  drain  should  ever  become  inoperative. 

It  IS  obvious  that,  by  this  mode  of  draining,  the 
delect  arising  from  a  retentive  subsoil,  may  be  most 
completely  remedied;  to  obviate  the  evil  of'  shallow- 
ness ol  soil   would  require,  in  addition,  trenching  to 
he  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.     The  expensi  of 
the  operation  must  in   every  situation   vary  with  the 
distance  of  the  materials  and  the  facility  of  obtaininff 
them      Here  the  drainage  of  an  acre  of  land  may  bl 
completed,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  quarry 
and  other  circumstances,  at  the  rate  of  from  41  to  61 
an  outlay  very  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  ex- 
tent and  permanence  of  the  benefit  derived  from  it 
On  the  estates  in  this  county  belonging  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  surface  d.aining  has  for  seve- 
ral years  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.     These 
drains  are  constructed  with  single  arched  tiles,  upon 
which  the  soil  IS  returned  and  the  subsoil  is  scatteVed 
on  the  surface.    It  is  considered   that  by  this  means 
his  Grace  has  accomplished  a  very  profitable  amelio- 
ralion      Except  m  very  rare  cases,  the  drain  made 
vyith   tiles  IS  less  expensive  than   that  made   with 
stones,  and  where  the  soil  is  easily  permeable  by  wa- 
ter, the  one  may  answer  as  well  as   the  other;  but 
Where  the  soil  is  tenacious,  one  would  suppose  that 
ttie  access  to  the  conduit  formed   by  the  tile  must  be 

ul^'  '"  ^"^  '*^'"'*  ^^  ®°'''  however,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  a  drain  formed  in  this  way  can  be  as  effi- 
cacious, as  one  done  as  above  described  with  the  free- 
stone rubbish,  where  an  open  pervious  mass  may  be 
brought  up  if  necessary  to  the  very  surface.* 

•  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  draining  done  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  in  Ayrshire,  and  executing  by  his 
Grace  in  Northumbeiland,  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  en- 
tirely useless,  oiving  to  no  stones  being  put  in  the 
drains  over  the  tiles.  "   "«» 
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MANURE. 

Of  this,  almost  the  only  source  here  is  the  farm- 
yard, and,  considering  its  value,  and  how  mucli  that 
value  depends   on   its  treatment,  it  does  not  yet  re- 
ceive all  the  attention  it  deserves.     On  a  farm  of  this 
extent,  on  which   there  has   never  in   one  year  been 
above  three  acres  of  turnips  and  four  of  potatoes,  it  is 
perhaps  a  good  deal  to  have  manured   eighteen  acres 
in   a  season,  from   the  farm  yard   and  the   servants' 
cottages,  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  more 
migh°t  have  been  accomplished,  as  respects  both  quan- 
tity and  quality.     If  exposed   to  rain,  the  most  solu- 
ble and   richest  parts  are  carried  off.     Observe  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  wherever  the  dark  liquor  from  a 
dunghill  touches,  and  the  loss  may  be  estimated.     If 
allowed  to  come  into  a  strong  heat,  its  substance  may 
be  seen   passing  into  the  air.     The  only  part  of  it 
that  requires  rutting  or  fermentation,  to  render  it  so- 
luble and  fit  to  become  food  for  the  roots  of  plants,  is 
the  woody  fibre  of  vegetables;  the  slower,  however, 
and  more  confined  the  manner  in  which  this  process 
goes  on,  there  will  be  the  less  loss.     Some  practical 
farmers  have  advocated  the  use  of  dung  in  its  recent 
slate,  others  have  said  it  should  not  be  used  till  well 
rotted.     But  if  in  the  process  of  rutting  it   palpably 
undergoes  waste,  the  place  in   which   it   must  with 
most  advantage  be  rotted,  is   under   the  soil  of  the 
field.     There  is  then  no  loss   that  can   be  avoided. 
The  fallacy  in  this  controversy  arises,  it  is  suspected, 
from  not  adverting  to   the  circumstance,  that  equal 
bulks  of  recent  and  of  rotted   dung  contain  very  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  the  food  of  plants.     In  the  latter 
it  is  more  concentrated,  and  in  a  state  fitter  to  be  im- 
mediately consumed  by  their  roots.     But  the  correct 
way  of  stating  the  question  is  this:  having  a  given 
quantity  of  recent  dung  to  apply  to  a  given  extent  of 
land,  is  it  not  better  to  plough  it  down  in  its  recent 
state,  than  previously  to  allow  it  to  ferment  and  rot 
in  heap?     In  the  first   case,  there  is  no  loss;  the  de- 
composition goes  on  as  slowly  as  possible,  and  all  the 
elements  of  the   substances  of  which  it  is   composed 
are  retained  in  the  soil  as   they  are  set  free.     In  the 
second,  the  decomposition  is  rapid,  and  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  matter  will  be  found  to  have  flown  ofi" 
than  could  easily  be  imagined.     Any  person   without 
the  aid  of  knowledge  of  chemical  principles  may  sa- 
tisfy  himself  on   the  point  by  an   easy  experiment. 
Take   two   acres   of  ground   of   equal  quality;  take 
twenty  tons  of  recent   dung,  which  apply  to  one  of 
them:   take  twenty  tons  of  the  same  dung  and  put  it 
up  in  heap  till  it  becomes  a  black  solid  mass,  and  then 
apply  it  to  the  other  acre,  balance  tlie  produce  of  the 
one  against  the   produce  of  the  other,  at   the  end  of 
the  fourth  year,  and  if  the  experiment  be  well  con- 
ducted the  result  ought  to  be  satisfactory.     A  know- 
ledge of  chemical  prmciples  leads  to   the   inference, 
that  dung  ought  to  be   used   in    its  recent  state,  and 
any  disappointment  which,  in  practice,  may  have  at- 
tended the  adoption  of  this  inference,  will  be  found  to 
have  arisen,  not  from  a  defect  in  the  theory,  but  from 
a  want  of  due  observation  of  circumstances  in  its  ap- 
plication.    II  immediate   efl'ect   be  absolutely   requi- 
site, as  in  raising  turnips,  then    rutted  dung  nmst  be 
used,  but  care  should  be  taken  in  prcpaiing  it,  to  pre- 
vent its  heat  from  rising   high  or  any  of  it    from   es- 
caping, either  in  a  liquid  or  in  a  gaseous  state.     This 
is  best  acco(nplislied  by  compression  and  by  covering 
well  up  with  earth. 

To  increase  the  manure  raised  on  the  farm  is  a 
constant  aim.  A  large  portion  of  the  straw  is  con- 
sumed by  the  cattle  and  horses,  and  no  bay  is  ever 
sold.  A  cuiisiderable  quantity  uf  vegetable  matter  is 
collected  from  plantations  and  waste  places,  and  with 
this,  and  the  refuse  straw,  the  farm-cuurt  and  the 
approaches  lu  it  are  kept  littered  so  as  to  collect  the 
droppings  from  the  cattle  and  burses.  The  whole  is 
occasionally  carried  ofi"  to  the  dung  heap,  and  new 
litter  applied.  It  is  surprising  huw  much  dung  may 
be  produced  by  constantly  collecting  all  refuse, 
which,  if  allowed  to  lie,  would  soon  disappear.    The 


horses  are  never  allowed  to  pasture;  from  the  1st  of 
June  to  the  end  of  October,  they  are  fed  in  the  house 
un  green  food,  consisting  of  red  clover,  rye-grass,  and 
vetches.  The  calves  that  are  reared  are  also  fed  in 
the  same  way  in  a  yard,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
pasturing  season,  convert  a  great  deal  of  vegetable 
matter  into  excellent  manure.  There  are  always, 
too,  at  this  season,  a  few  pigs  fed  entirely  on  whey; 
and  by  these  means  much  dung  is  made  even  in  sum- 
mer. There  is  no  danger  of  dung  made  by  animals 
in  yards  overheating  in  the  warmest  season,  but  with- 
out considerable  precaution  stable  litter  will  then  be 
very  soon  consumed  away.  For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting its  rapid  fermentation,  peat  muss  was  for 
some  years  used  and  regularly  mixed  with  it  in  lay- 
eis;  but  earth  of  any  kind,  or  road-scrapings,  will  be 
found  to  eftect  the  purpose,  and  in  winter  the  clean- 
ings of  the  cow-houses  answer  the  end.  What  is 
made  in  spring  and  summer  is  taken  to  the  fields  as  it 
is  needed,  and  in  winter  it  is  taken  to  the  field  as  of- 
ten as  possible,  put  up  into  heaps  over  which  the 
horses  and  carts  pass,  and  then  well  covered  over 
with  earth. 

Lime. — To  bring  the  land   here  to  its  greatest  fer- 
tility, lime  is  essential;  and   to  use  it  in   large  doses, 
and  at  distant  intervals,  is  thought  to  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageous way  of  applying  it.     From  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  two  hundred   Winchester  bushels  per 
acre,  are  considered  about  the  proper  quantity,  though 
une  half  of  that  accords  with  the  practice  of  this  dis- 
trict, where  it  seems  often  to  be  applied  as  if  it  were 
a  substitute   for  dung.     In  most  vegetables  a   little 
lime  is  found;  every  good  soil  contains  a  small  pro- 
portion of  it.     This  proportion,  if  wanting,  ought  to 
be  supplied;  and  it  would  seem  to  be   more  advanta- 
geous to  supply  it   at  once,  than  by  degrees,  and  at 
intervals.     Hut    lime,  indeed,  tends  strongly  to  pro- 
mote the  solubility  uf  inert  vegetable  matter  in   the 
soil;  but  to  produce  a  given  effect,  the  smaller  the 
quantity  of  this  matter  in  the  soil,  the  greater  ought 
the  dose  of  lime  to  be.     The  quantity  of  it  entering 
into  the  plants  themselves  is  so  small,  that  it  seems 
to  be  chiefly  by  its  affinities   for  water  and   for  the 
other  constituents  of  the  soil,  that  it  influences  vege- 
tation.    It  has  been  often   observed  in   fallowing  this 
clayey  soil,  that  in   wet   weather,  where  a   dose  of 
lime  has  been  just  given,  the  land   continues  more 
friable,  and  is  less  apt  to  bind   up  on   the   recurrence 
of  drought,  than  the  rest  of  the  field  uf  similar  quali- 
ty.    The  grain  growing  on    the   well   limed  ground 
preserves    its    healthy   appearance   in    wet  seasons, 
while  that  growing  on  land   that  has   not  been   limed 
is  yellow  and   sickly.     Wherever  lime  is   laid   upon 
pasture,  the  herbage  assumes  a  mure  healthy  colour; 
and  though  coarse  before,  is  immediately  eaten  close- 
ly down  by  cattle.     This   is   the  case,  though   it   be 
applied   in  a  very  moderate  dose,  and  it  is   so   to  a 
much  greater    degree  than   would  happen   were   ma- 
nure in  the  shape  of  well  rotted  dung  applied  in  far 
larger  quantities  than   the  inert   vegetable   matter   in 
the  sward  can  be  supposed  to  afford   through  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lime.     For  top-dressing  pasture,  the  best 
mode   of    applying   it  is  in   compound    with   earth. 
Sometimes  the  full  dose  has  been  laid  upon  the  sward 
a  year,  previously  to  being  broken   up,  but  it  seems 
preferable  to  apply  it  in  its  caustic  state,  while  the 
ground  is  under  fallow,  when   it  can   be   most  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  soil.     The  lime-stone  is  im- 
ported from  Ireland,  and  burned  on  the  spot  in   kilns 
made  of  turf.     When  ready  to  spread  upon  the  land, 
its  cost,  including  the  cartage  of  Ibe  stone,  and   all 
other  charges,  amounts  to  about  eightpence  a  bushel. 

THE  SECURING  AND  MANUFACTURINti  OF  THE  CROPS. 

The  result  of  the  experience  of  this  farm  is  deci- 
dedly, that  all  grain,  hut  especially  wheat,  should  be 
cut  without  regard  to  its  colour  or  the  greenness  ol 
the  straw,  as  soon  as  milky  juice  can  no  longer  be 
seen  on  bruising  the  pickle  with  the  fingers.  The 
extent  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  leaping  of  wheat 
being  delayed  for  eight  or  ten  days  beyond  this  pe- 


riod, is  very  great.  The  best  of  the  grain  falls  off  in 
handling,  and  the  sample  is  not  so  fair  as  that  of 
grain  cut  even  before  the  milkiness  is  quite  absorbed. 
The  wheat  when  cut  is  set  up  in  shucks  or  stacks  of 
eight  or  ten  sheaves,  covered  with  a  couple  of  hood- 
sheaves,  and  if  this  operation  be  well  performed,  it 
will  stand  a  week's  rain  without  injury.  In  this  pre- 
carious climate,  oats  ought  always  to  tie  houdsheaved 
too.  Peas  are  not  sheaved,  but  left  louse,  and  fre- 
quently turned.  If  the  grain  be  in  a  doubtful  state, 
care  is  taken  to  make  the  stacks  small.  A  conside- 
rable part  of  the  crop  is  stacked  on  frames  supported 
by  pillars  with  coping  stones,  and  the  whole  ought  to 
be  preserved  in  this  manner.  Vermin  are  thus  ex- 
cluded, and  the  air  circulates  beneath  the  stack,  and 
to  any  extent  may  be  conducted  through  it  by  vents. 
The  mode  of  stacking  peas,  chiefly  adopted,  is  to 
build  thein  round  a  high  square  or  triangular  frame, 
to  which  the  air  is  freely  admitted. 

The  crop  is  thrashed  by  a  mill  driven  with  great 
ease  by  three  horses.  In  general,  as  much  straw  is 
thrashed  each  morning  as  serves  the  cattle  for  the 
consumption  of  the  day.  No  oats  are  sold;  they  are 
converted  into  meal  fur  the  sake  of  getting  the  dust 
and  shelling,  which  are  fuund  very  useful  in  feeding 
the  horses. 

THE    LIVE    STOCK    AND   ITS    MANAGEMENT. 

1.    Horses. — Moderate    sized,   active    horses,   are 
used.     An  effort  is  made  to  feed  them  as  long  as  pos- 
sible on  green   food,  as   the   most  economical,  and  as 
most    conducive   to   the   increase   of  manure.     The 
means  employed,  are  clover  and  rye  grass  assisted  by 
vetches.     VVhile  un  this  food,  and  at  ordinary  farm 
work,  they  get  no  oals.     When  the  green  loud  fails, 
about  the  end   of  October,  hay   is   first   substituted, 
and,  as  the  days  shorten,  oat   or  pea-straw.     They 
now  get  each  two  feeds  of  oats   in   the  day,  or   one 
fifth  of  an  imperial  bushel.     In  cleaning  the  oats,  the 
weaker  are  separated  for  the  use  of  the  horses.  These 
are  again  put  through  the  fanners,  or  winnowing  ma- 
chine, and  the  refuse  is   used  in   making  boiled   food 
for  them.     Before  breakfast,  a  boiler  is  filled  with  oat 
or  wheat  chaff,  or  cut-hay,  mixed  with  a  little  of  the 
refuse  oats,  or  a  little  refuse  wheat,  or  a  few  peas,  or 
a  few  potatoes,  certainly  not  equivalent  in  nutriment 
to  half  a  feed  of  oats  to  each  horse.     At  dinner  time 
the  contents  of  the  boiler  are  emptied   into  a  cooler, 
and  mixed   with   some   of  the   oat    dust   mentioned 
above,  and  uf  this,  each    horse,  when  his   day's  work 
is  over,  gets  about  a    pail  and  a  half.     They  get  a 
great  deal  more  fodder  than  is  necessary,  having  al- 
ways placed  before  them  as  much   as  they  can  de- 
stroy. It  is  conceived  that  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds 
of  good  hay  would  be  enough  for  each,  but   there  is 
no  innovation  which  the  farm  servants  have  resisted 
with  inore  perseverance  than  this,  and  the  horses  are 
allowed  at  least  a   half  more.     They  are  very  con- 
stantly and  regularly  worked   nine   hours  a  day,  and 
are  very  seldom   a  day  idle;  on   this  regimen,  they 
have  been  always  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  The 
state  in  which  a  horse  is  capable  uf  the  greatest  ex- 
crlion  and  speed,  is  not  one  most  conducive  to  health, 
and  fur  a  burse  employed  in  urdinary  farm  wurk,  rich 
and  concentrated  food  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  in- 
jurious.    Green  succulent  vegetables  are  alone  quite 
suflicient  fur   him.     When   this  cannot  be   had,  and 
there  are  no  turnips,  boiled  grain  and  chaft"  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  substitute,  and  the  food  described  as 
given  in  this  shape,  might,  it  is  believed,  be  benefi- 
cially   increased.     This    supposition   is   founded,  in 
some  degree,  on  the    analogy  uf  what    has   been   ob- 
served   in    feeding   milch    cuws    and    young   cattle. 
When  cuws   that   are  feeding  on  straw  or  hay,  get 
boiled   chaff,  their  huwels  are  immediately  brought 
into  a   healthful  state,  and   their  condition   instantly 
improved,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  turnips,  half 
a  dozen  even,  a  day,  produces  simitar  effects.    These 
effects  proceed  not   from   the   addition   of  nutriment 
suiiplied  by  the  boiled  chafl",  or  the  turnips,  but  from 
the  power  which  these  give  to  the  ijiteslinea  to  ex.- 
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tract  more  nourisluueiit  I'rom  tlie  fodder.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  that  it  all  the  oats  the  horses  get  were 
boiled  with  chaft",  a  smaller  quantity  would  be  suf- 
ficient. 

2.  Sheep.— The  most  profitable  stock  of  this  de- 
scription that  has  been  tried  has  been  black  faced,  or 
Chevoit  lambs,  purchased  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  Sold  to  llie  butcher  the  following  June  and  July. 
For  the  first  two  months  of  spring,  however,  the 
pasture  is  so  exceedingly  bare,  that  they  were  found 
very  ditiicuh  to  keep  within  the  fences,  and  ewes  are 
now  substituted.  They  are  purchased  as  soon  as  the 
grass  is  up,  the  lambs  are  sold  as  they  become  ready 
to  kill,  and  the  ewes  are  fit  for  the  butcher  by  De- 
cember. 

3.   Ca«?c.— These  are  entirely  the  Ayrshire  dairy 
breed;  and  are  both  a  dairy  and  a  bleeding  stock.* 
From  fifteen  to  eighteen  is  the  number  of  cows  kept, 
and  si.'L   or  seven  grey  calves  are   annually   reared. 
The  calves  get  from  ten  to  twelve  quarts  of  new  milk 
a  day  for  the  first  si.x  weeks.     By  the  time  they  are 
ten  days  old,  they  will  eat  a  little,  and  are  supplied 
with  hay  and  grass.     They  are  then  gradually  wean- 
ed by  mixing  the  new  milk  with  an  increasing  quan- 
tity   of   skimmed    milk,  or  the   whey  of  new-milk 
cheese.     When    two   months  old,   they   get   whey 
alone,  which  is  continued  to  them   through  the  sea- 
son.    They  are  allowed  to  run  loose  in  a  yard  with  a 
shed,  and  are   supplied    with   green   food   in   crihs. 
When  the  green   food  is  at  an  end,  they  get,  with 
straw,  as  many  turnips  as  can  be  afforded   to  them, 
generally,  a  small  quantity.     The  second   and  third 
seasons,  they  are  pastured,  and  in   winter,  get,  with 
straw,  a  small  portion  of  turnips,  if  they  be  to  spare. 
Experiments  on  the  nutritive  matter  in  the  straw 
of  different  kinds  of  grain,  similar  to  those  conducted 
by  Mr.  Sinclair  relative  to  the  grasses,  are  very  desi- 
rable.    Horses  and  cattle  seem   to  eat  the  straw  of 
bsans  and  peas  as  readily  as  hay;  and  the  experience 
of  this  farm    leads  to  the  belief,  that  the  straw  of 
wheat  possesses  much  nourishment.     It  is  coarse  and 
woody,  indeed,  but  contains  a  great  deal  of  saccha- 
rine matter;  and  if  used   with  a  very  small  addition 
of  turnips,  the  cattle  are  found  to  thrive  on  it.     Last 
season,  there   were  fed   here  from   the  beginning  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  May,  eight  greys,  rising 
three  years  old,  five  rising  two,  and  five  rising  one" 
They  had  two   acres  of  yellow   turnips,  a  middling 
crop,  and  the  oldest  two  lots  had  nothing  besides  bu° 
wheat  straw.     The  largest  proportion  of  the  turnips 
was  given  to  the  youngest  lot;  for  some  time,  the 
eldest  two  got  scarcely  any,  and  for  six  weeks  pre- 
vious to  the  grass,  wheat-straw  alone,  without  a  tur- 
nip, was  the  food  of  these.     They  all  grew  well, 
and  retained  their  condition,  and  no  falling  off  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  during  the  last  six  weeks  was  per- 
ceptible. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  mode  describ- 
ed, of  feeding  during  the  first  season,  is  preferable  to 
pasturing.  Besides  the  excellent  dung  produced,  the 
animals  arrive,  under  this  treatment,  at  a  much 
greater  size.  As  they  approach  having  calves,  some 
of  them  are  sold,  the  best  being  selected  for  the  dai- 
ry, where  they  are  milked  for  three  or  four  years. 
They  often  have  calves  at  two  years  old,  and  if  they 
have  previously  attained  sufficient  size,  and  the  feed- 
ing be  afterwards  good,  a  milch  cow  is  thus  obtained 
at  very  moderate  cost,  but  otherwise,  they  will  re- 
main small,  and  probably  not  take  the  bull  atrain  the 
season  after  calvino-.  ° 

The  Ayrshire  cows  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
best  that  are  known  for  the   purposes  of  the  dairy. 


•  An  excellent  account  of  this  breed  of  cattle,  and 
of  the  dairy  system,  will  be  found  in  a  work  published 
a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Ayton.  The  book  is  not  at 
hand,  but  the  title  of  it  is  believed  to  be  "Ayton's  Ac- 
count of  the  Dairy  Husbandry  of  the  Coanties  of  La- 
nark, Ayr,  and  Renfrew." 


In  the  end  of  autumn,  when  the  nights  become  cold, 
they  are  kept  in  the  house  after  sunset,  and   get  a 
little  .lidder;  and  from  the  middle  of  Kovember  till 
the  pasture  be  again  ready  for  tiiein,  they  are  fed  en- 
tirely in  the  house,  and  let  out  only  in  fine   weather 
to  get  water.     They  are  regularly  curried,  and  kept 
as  clean  as  possible.     Having  not  a  sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  green  crop  to  supply  them  with  succulent  food, 
the  milk    is  put  off  them   as  quickly  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  grass  as  it  can   with  safety.     Those 
that  are  to  calve  late  in  spring,  and  are  continuing  to 
give  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk,  get  a   little°e.x- 
tra  feeding;  the  rest  have  straw  alone.     When  the 
calving  time  approaches,  they  get  chaff  or  cut  hay 
boiled  in  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  enriched   with  a 
tew  potatoes,  or  a  little  pea-meal  with  hay  to  eat.  In 
this  way,  they  go  to  the  grass,  which  happens  in  ge- 
neral about  the  middle  of  May,  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  they  left  it.     No  food  is  found  to  produce  so 
much  etrect  as  pea-meal,  and   will  be  profiiably  be- 
stowed at  the  ordinary  price  of  the  grain;  and  thouo-h 
given  in  a  very  moderate  quantity.*     Till  the  becri'n 
ning  of  June,  they  are  seldom  allowed  to  lie  in  "the 
held  during  the  night,  but  though  they  are  protected 
as  much  as  possible  from  cold,  their  houses  are  at  all 
seasons,  kept  well  aired  and  cool. 

The  cows  are  milked  twice  a-day,  and  the  produce 
converted   chiefly   into   sweet   milk   cheese,  that  is 
cheese  made  of  the   entire  milk  as  taken  from  the 
cow.     In  such  a  situation  as  this,  as  to  climate  and 
soil.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  make  cheese  havino- 
the  fine  flavour  of  that  of  Gloucester  and  Wilts  but 
lor  some  years  past  the  production  of  a  rich,  mild  and 
palatable  cheese  has  been  attained.     Any  person  de- 
sirous of  knowing  the   details  of  the  most  approved 
mode  of  cheese-making,  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  is 
again  referred  to  Mr.  Ayton's  work.     It  may  be  suf- 
ficient here  to  notice  one  or  two  peculiarities.     The 
milk  is  not  allowed  to   cool,  but  thickened   as  taken 
trom  the  cow.     If  the  milk  be  allowed  to  stand   till 
the  cream  separates  from  it,  the  cream  can  never 
again  be  completely  blended  with  it  or  retained  in  the 
curd  when   set,  and   the  cheese  is  poorer,  and   this, 
without  great  care  in  the  management,  to  a  conside- 
rable ex-tent.     The  bad   qualities  of  cheese  may  be 
produced  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  there  is  a  certain 
rankness  of  flavour  which  it  is  conceived  is  the  effect 
ot  the  pasture,  at  least  it  could   be  attributed   to  no 
other  cause  here.     This  has  been   uniformly  over- 
come by   throwing   into  the  pail  before  each  cow's 
milk  13  draw  into  it,  about  the  half-full  of  a  tea- 
spoon of  saltpetre.     On  this  subject,  however,  it  is 
more  easy  to  speak  as  to  results,  than   to  state  pre- 
cisely their  causes.     It  would  conduce  much  to  per- 
tecting  the  art  of  cheese-making,  were  a  series  of 
experiments  completed  for  ascertaining  the  general 
principles  on  which  depends  the  great  variety  in  its 
products. 

The  average  produce  of  each  cow,  exclusive  of 
her  dung,  has  been  6i.  I7s.  and  the  pasture  allowed 
to  each  not  less  than  three  acres.  The  deductions 
are  obvious,  such  as  the  dairy  implements,  the  dairy- 
maids wages  during  the  pasturing  season,  and  inter- 
est of  the  value  of  the  stock.  From  the  way,  howe- 
ver, m  which  the  latter  is  managed,  there  is  no  dete- 
rioration of  It,  as,  unless  on  the  supposition  of  a  con- 
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sLinlly  falling  market,  the  cows  should  be  of  as  much 
value  when  sold  as  when  taken  into  the  dairy.  In  a 
silualion  unfavourable  fur  tillage,  and  especially  on 
small  tarms,  the  dairy  is  certainly  a  profitable  mode 
ot  husbandry.  Its  success  depends  on  constant  at- 
tention and  minute  care,  and  on  a  small  farm  it  is 
nianaged  by  the  farmer's  wife  and  family,  while  the 
otial  goes  a  great  way  towards  their  sustenance. 

J54.  Pigs.—Tltey  are  peculiarly  valuable  in  connex- 
ion with  the  dairy.  The  breed  is  small,  and  they  do 
not  exceed  fourteen  or  fifteen  stones  imperial  weight 
at  a  year  old,  but  they  are  very  hardy  and  remarka- 
bly easily  fed.  During  the  cheesemakino  season, 
they  get  whey  alone,  on  which  food  they  become 
quite  fat.  In  winter  they  have  boiled  potatoes  A 
breeding  sow  is  kept.  Her  spring  litter  is  disposed 
ot.  As  many  of  her  second  liiler  are  kept  as  are  ne- 
cessary lor  killing  in  winter  and  sprino-,  and  fur  the 
consumption  of  the  whey  of  the  ensuino-  season. 
1  hose  intended  for  the  latter  purpose  are  allowed  to 
have  pigs  about  the  beginning  of  July,  when  they  are 
ten  months  old.  The  having  pigs  does  not  seem  to 
aftect  their  growth,  and  they  are  disposed  of  about 
the  end  of  November.  In  this  way  the  litters  have 
more  than  redeemed  the  cost  of  rearing  the  mothers. 


»  Take  a  bushel  of  chafl'  and  eight  or  ten  sound  yel- 
low or  Swedish  turnips,  having  the  tops  and  tails  care- 
ully  taken  off,  and  boil  them  together  four  or  five 
hours.  Add  as  much  water  as  will  cause  the  hand  to 
move  easily  through  the  mass.  Squeeze  down  the  tur- 
nips, and  add  three  pounds  of  pea-meal.  Give  this  to 
a  cow  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  in  the  evening 
and  as  much  sweet  hay  as  she  will  eat  up  clean  live 
times  a  day,  and  without  much  expense  her  butter  will 
be  as  rich  and  of  as  fine  a  flavour  as  can  be  produced 
in  vpinter.  Should  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  turnip 
be  detected,  which  is  not  likely,  a  small  quantity  of 
saltpetre  put  to  the  cream  will  take  it  off. 


FENCES. 

A   considerable  extent  of  new  fences  have  beeri 
made,  chiefly  hedges.     Having  an   unlimited   com- 
mand ot  freestone  at  hand,  stone  fences  would    have 
been  both  the   most  immedialely  useful,  and,  in  the 
end,  perhaps  the  cheapest,  but  they  are  not  so  hand- 
some as  hedges,  and  do  not  atTord  so  much  shelter 
Un  a  thin  and  adhesive  soil,  it  is   very  difficult  to 
rear  and  preserve  quick  fences.  A  mixture  of  beeches 
and  thorns  is  what  has  been  used,  but  from  the  ex- 
perience had  in  attempting  to  fill   up  gaps  in    old 
hedges,  crabs  are  recommended  as  decidedly  superior 
to  thorns  for  all  tenacious  poor  soils,  and  in  such  soils 
beeches  will  make  a  fence  and   afford  shelter  where 
no  other  tree  will.     The  plants  were  phaced  from  ten 
to  twelve   inches   asunder.     This   distance   is   quite 
close  enough  for  the  purpose  of  a  fence;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  more  plants  that  are  put  into  a  given 
space   the  less  chance   there  is  of  their  thrivino-,  es- 
pecially If  the  ground  be  unfavourable.     In  sifch  a 
situation  It  IS  very  material  to  avoid  cutting  them  till 
they  have  gained  some  strength  and  size;  and  unless 
where  very  luxuriant,  they  have   not  been    brouo-ht 
into  shape  with  the  pruning  knife  till  at  least  after 
three  years  old. 

FARM  ACC0t;NTS. 

A  farmer  cannot  know  with  accuracy  wherein  the 
system  pursued  by  him  is  judicious  and   profitable, 
and  wherein  defective,  without  keeping  accurate  ac- 
counts of  his  receipt  and  expenditure.     Keeping  ac- 
counts, however,  is  too  generally  neglected,  thoutrh 
besides  its  economical   usefulness,  it  would   be  found 
an   additional   source  of  interest  in   every  operation, 
i  lie  account  kept  for  this  farm,  though  simple,  is 
suHiciently  comprehensive.     It    is  balanced  once  a 
year,  so  as  to  shew  the  amount  of  the  annual  return 
Ihere  is  an  inventory  with  the  value  of  the  whole 
stock.     The  amount  of  this  inventory  is  the  first  en- 
try on  the  debtor's  side  of  the  account,  and  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  every  item  of  expenditure  during  the  year. 
I  he  other  side  contains  the  receipts.     When  the  ac- 
count IS  to  be  closed,  it  is  debited  with  the  debts  due 
by  the  farm,  and   with  a  per  centage  on   the  capital 
invested  in  the  different  kinds  of  stock,  and  it  is  cre- 
dited with  the  amount  of  the  inventory  of  the  whole 
stock,  as  then  taken— including  debts  due  to  the  farm. 
In  making  up  the  inventory,  instead  of  valuing  anew 
every  article  of  the  implements  and  working  cattle, 
ten  per  cent,  is  deducted  from  the  previous  value,  for 
deterioration,  and  at  balancing  five  per  cent,  is  charg- 
ed on  the  capital  invested  in  live  stock,  in  seed,  and 
in  the  produce  on  hand.    If  to  know  the  returns  and 
expenditure  in  any  department,  be  required,  the  in- 
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formation  is  easily  taken  from  this  account,  and  the 
balance,  as  applicable  to  each  year,  is  sufficiently  ac- 
curate for  use.  A  form  uf  the  account  will  be  given 
at  the  end.  The  only  other  that  is  kepi  is  one  lor 
the  barn.  In  this  there  is  a  place  fur  each  kind  ur 
grain— the  grain  thrashed  is  set  down  on  one  side, 
and  the  disposal  of  it  on  the  other,  and,  when  milled, 
the  meal  is  entered  separately  in  a  similar  way. 

GENERAL    CHARACTER    OF    THE  DISTKICT  AHD  OF  ifs 
AGRICULTDRAL    OCCUPANTS. 

The  soil   is,  generally  speaking,  thin  and   tenaci- 
ous, and  of  difficult  cultivation.    There  are  few  largs 
farms,  and   lew  of  the   tenants  have  any  capital  be- 
yond what  is  invested  in   their  stock.     The  pasture 
is  universally  occupied   with   dairy   cattle.     During 
the  latter  years  of  the  last  war.Jrom  the  high   price 
of  grain,   too  great  a   proportion  of    the   land   was 
brought  into  cultivation;  wheat  was  sown  to  a  great 
extent  with  little  manure,  and  the  land  reduced  to  a 
state  from  which  it  is,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  towns, 
extremely  difficult  to  recover  it.     The   tenants  had 
afterwards  to  struggle  between  high   tents  and  very 
reduced  prices,  which  led  still  to  a  continuation  ot 
the  evil,  as  well   as  to  crippling  their   subsequent 
ability.     The  alteration  in   the  value  of  money,  and 
the  distressed  state  of  the  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, have  also  had   their  share  in  the  difficulties 
of  the  tenants'  conditions,  and  in  the  consequent  in- 
jury to  the  land.     Though  landlords  have,  on   the 
vfhole,  adjusted  rents  as  liberally  as  could  be  expect- 
ed, the  necessity  for  further  abatement  lias  been  re- 
gularly progressive,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  for  seventeen  years  past  rents   have  been   too 
high.     The  eftect  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  if  a 
tenant  had  capital,  he  lost  it;  he  was  unable  to  make 
the   necessary   outlays  on    his  farm,  and  forced  to 
scourge  as  far  as  he  could.     But  the  price  of  every 
item   of   agricultural    produce  seems  now  to   have 
reached  its  lowest  verge;  and  if  the  value  of  money 
do  not  increase -further,  and  if  the  nation  allow  the 
land-owners  to  retain  their  inonopuly,  there  is  a  pros- 
pect that  rents  will  come  to  be   properly  and   perma- 
nently adjusted;  an  ameliorating  system  of  manage- 
ment pursued,  and  the  soil   brought  to  be  as   produc- 
tive as  its  nature  will  permit.    In  ihe  course  ot  years, 
by  less   frequent  cropping;  by   pasturing  lunger  and 
stocking  lightly,  improvement  may  be  accomplislied. 
No  hay  should  be   sold,  and   no   wheat  sown    where 
there  is  not  an  abundant  command  of  manure.  W  hen 
a  landlord  can  get  a  tenant  of  tolerable  skill  and  in- 
tegrity, it  is   bad  policy  to  exact  a   burdensome  rent 
from  him.     Farmers,  especially  those   of  little  capi- 
tal, are  apt  to  ofl'er  too  much   for  their  farms:  they 
can  turn  themselves  to  no  other  occupation,  and  are 
disposed  more  than  any  other  class  to  be  content  with 
the  smallest  profits. 

Peascmtry. — The  farm   servants  and   labourers  are 
in  general   in  a  situation    of  comfort.     'I'he   annual 
■wages  of  a  married  ploughman  are  from    1'2/.  to  Ibl. 
in  money,  a  house  and   garden,  six  or  six  and  a  hall 
bolls  of  oat-meal   of  one  hundred   and   forty  pounds, 
and  five   bolls  of  4oi   lbs.   of  potatoes.     The  people 
who  compose  the  agricultural  population  are  of  the 
best  description.     They  are  industrious  and  well-dis- 
posed, and  as  free  from   vice  as  consistent  probably 
with  the  existing  slate  of  society.     The  instances  of 
their  requiring  parochial  aid  are  rare,  and  in  the  pa- 
rish to   which    this   farm   belongs,  the   whole   list   of 
poor  is  made  up  of  aged  and  infirm  persons,  and  wi- 
dows with  young  children.    There   is  no  poor  rate 
levied  in  this  parish.     The  funds  for  the  poor  are 
derived  from  the  collections  at  the  church-doors,  and 
from  a  small  v.iluntary  contribution  by  the   proprie- 
tors of  land.     The  population  is  about  seven  hundred; 
the  number  on  the   poor  list   last  year   was  ten,  and 
thftsum  expended  on  the  poor  4-ii.  lOs.     The  situa- 
tion of  the  whole  district  in  this  respect  is  understuod 
to  be  similar. 
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FORM    OF   THE 
1829.      Db. 


Jan.  1st.  To  stock  at  this 
date 

1st.  Barn    imple 
ments 

2d.  field  do. 

•3d.  Stable  do., 
harness,  &c. 

4th.  Dairy  do. 

oth.  Work  horses 

Gth.  Live  stock 

Tth.  Debts  of  last 
year  due  to  the 
farm 

8th.  Seed      sown 
for  ensuin;; 
crops 

9th.  Produce 
hand 

(Here  follow  the 
entries  of  ex 
penditurc  for 
the  year,  which 
would  include 
rent,  if  the  farm 
were  occupied 
by  a  tenant.) 


ACCOUNT    FOR   ONE    TEAR. 
I      1S29.     Cb. 
Jan.  1st.  By   debts   of  last 
year     due     by 
the  farm. 
(Here  follow   the 
entries  of   the 
receipts  for  the 
year.) 
1S30. 
Jan.  1st.  By  value  of  stock 
at    this  date  per 
inventory, includ- 
ing debts   due  to 
the  farm. 


1830. 
Jan.  1st. 


To  debts   due  by 

the  farm 
To  5  per  cent,  on 

the  value  of  live 

stock 
To  B  per  cent    on 

value  of  seed 
To  5  per  cent,  on 

yalueof produce 

on  hand 
To  balance,  bi;ing 

profit 


COW  PEAS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American: 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me  through  the  medium  of 
your  paper,  to  communicate  to  the  agriculturists  of 
Maryland  a  few  interesting  facts. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, my  attention  was  directed  to  the  coio  pea  of  those 
States  as  an  iir.proving  crop  for  our  exhausted  soils. 

By  the  most  careful  inquiry  my  opportunities  per- 
mitted, I  ascertained  that  the  plant  would  grow  with 
great  luxuriance  upon  the  poorest  land.  I  learned 
also  that  it  had  been  occasionally  used  as  manure 
with  signal  advantage.  The  results  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments by  the  late  Hon.  William  Lowndes,  were 
very  striking.  He  planted  an  exhausted  pine  barren 
field  near  Charleston,  with  oats  and  reaped  seven 
bushels  to  the  acre.  As  soon  as  the  oats  were  gather- 
ed, the  field  was  plouglied  up  and  sown  with  cow 
peas,  and  the  vines  were  turned  in  when  at  their 
rankest  growth.  The  following  summer  he  reaped 
fourteen  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  A  repetition  ot  the 
l)rucess  gave  him  the  next  season  twenty-eight  bushels 
of  oats  to  the  acre,  and  a  thiid  crop  of  pea  manure 
yielded  u\'er forty  bushels. 

My  iuiurmant,  an  intelligent  planter,  speaking  from 
memory,  gave  me  the  above  statement,  not  as  being 
Iraclionally  correct,  but  a  substantial  approximation  to 
the  truth;  and  the  narrative  was  subsequently  corro- 
borated by  other  gentlemen  referring  to  Ihe  subject  as 
to  a  well  known  transaction,  concerning  which  no 
precise  memoranda  were  at  hand. 

1  delermined  accordingly  to  Uy  the  effects  of  this 
pea  at  my  farm  in  Patapsco  neck;  and  directed  an  old 
field  to  be  ploughed  up,  which  my  experienced  mana- 
ger, Mr.  James  Porter,  who  had  planted  it  once  in 
rye,  considered  too  poor  to  return  us  our  seed  and 
labour  if  efet  in  wheat.  A  clover  crop  from  it  he  pro- 
nounced out  of  the  question  without  lieavy  manuring. 


The  peas  were  sown  broadcast,  about  the  5th  of 
May,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  the  acre,  and  har- 
rowed in.  For  about  ten  days  the  ground  was  so  dry 
that  they  did  not  vegetate.  At  length  a  slight  shower 
sprouted  them,  and  about  the  first  of  June  I  saw  the 
two  first  leaves  contracted  by  the  heat  and  folded  up- 
wards like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly;  the  drought  being 
severe.  At  this  lime  however  I  became  assured  of 
the  self-preserving  properties  of  the  plant,  for  it  had 
pierced  the  earth  with  a  vigorous  and  succulent  tap 
root  two  inches  long,  and  laterals  in  proportion.  The 
season  becoming  more  propitious,  1  astonished  my 
friends,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  exuberant  speci- 
mens I  brought  to  town. 

Revisiting  the  farm  yesterday,  after  an  absence  of 
about  a  month  at  the  Springs,  I  found  the  ploughmen, 
with  double  and  three  horse  teams,  engaged  (rather 
prematurely  as  I  think)  in  turning  the  vines  into  the 
earth,  which  they  effected  in  fine  style  but  with  some 
trouble. 
,  The  horses  stood, in  some  places,  literally  half  body 
deep  among  the  vines,  and  the  labourers,  though  not 
in  the  best  of  humour,  declared  they  had  never 
ploughed  in  a  clover  crop  which  could  compare  with 
them  in  luxuriance.  One  vine  which  I  brought  to 
town  as  a  specimen,  and  which  was  not  much  above 
the  average  growth,  measured  over  seven  feet  in 
length,  the  main  stem  was  nearly  of  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  little  finger,  and  had  branched  into  more  di- 
visions and  redivisions  than  I  cared  to  count,  all 
covered  with  broad  substantial  leaves. 

This  resultseems  conclusiveuf  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  cow  pea  on  our  meagre  lands.  What  Ihe  soil 
will  produce  thus  enriched  is  still  only  conjecture, 
but  I  shall  feel  warranted  to  plant  as  much  of  my 
poorest  land  with  cow  peas,  as  can  be  spared  ne3U 
year  from  the  current  husbandry  of  the  farm.  I  re- 
gret not  having  left  an  acre  of  the  field  unplanted, 
this  summer,  with  a  view  to  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  peas. 

I  have  thus  far  considered  the  cow  pea  only  as  a 
green  crop  for  manure,  but  I  am  confident  it  will  be 
found  valuable  in  other  respects. 

1st.  As  fall  pasture  for  hogs,  my  vines  though  mat- 
led  together  and  mingled  with  weeds,  and  therefore 
in  a  condition  least  favourable  to  productiveness,  are 
now  full  of  pods  in  various  stages  of  ripeness,  which 
my  hogs  ought  to  have  gathered  before  the  ploughs 
were  turned  in. 

I  collected  20  pods,  as  an  experiment,  without 
moving  my  feet  from  the  spot  where  the  idea  occurred 
to  me,  and  there  were  probably  many  more  concealed 
by  the  foliage,  as  my  search  was  not  very  close. 
These  peas  are  highly  nutritious.  AVhen  boiled  they 
are  considered  the  best  food  for  milch  cows,  whence 
their  name.  But  they  are  also  when  dried  used  ex- 
tensively for  provisions  on  Southern  plantations,  and 
in  l^e  green  state  are  even  admitted  to  the  tables  of 
the  rich.  The  pods  are  generally  (i  or  8  inches  long 
and  full  of  peas. 

2d.  As  fodder  for  cattle  the  vines  are  equal  to  any- 
thing known.  A  gentleman  from  Charleston  inform- 
ed me,  a  few  weeks  since,  that  he  once  cut  off  the 
vines  of  a  field  of  peas  just  above  where  they  branch 
from  the  stem;  and  that  his  cattle  preferred  them 
when  dried  to  corn  blades,  while  the  stems  shot  out 
anew  and  yielded  a  heavy  crop  of  peas.  This,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  on  strong  or,  at  least,  fresh 
land. — The  vines  when  green  are  excellent  for 
"soilins:." 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing this  valuable  plant.  I  have  already  described  the 
inanner  in  which  it  is  planted  for  an  improving  crop; 
concerning  which  but  one  remark  is  necessary;  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  Ihe  late  frosts,  as  the  cow  pea 
is  exceedingly  tender,  and  the  slightest  frost  destroys 
it  entirely.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  to 
give  it  the  benefit  of  the  early  rains,  that  it  may  shade 
the  ground  before  the  hot  weather  sets  in. 
If  provision  or  seed  is  wanted,  the  best  couise  is  to 
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throw  from  8  1o  12  grains  into  each  hill  when  the 
corn  is  "laid  iy"  for  harvest.  The  peas  immediately 
run  up  the  corn,  and,  without  interfering  with  it,  bear, 
on  good  land,  from  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre. 
Another  method  is  to  plant,  at  the  same  late  season, 
in  long  beds  formed  by  listing  with  the  plough,  about 
2  feet  apart.  In  this  case  the  pea  does  nut  run  to 
vine  but  branches  out  and  bears  without  support. 
This,  however,  requires  cultivation  with  the  hoe,  to 
keep  down  grass  and  weeds,  and  is  unsuited  to  our 
labour  saving  system. 

Anxious  to  see  this  subject  thoroughly  investigated 
by  our  farmers,  I  have  exten.led  these  remarks  much 
beyond  the  limits,  I  originally  contemplated.  I  have 
only  to  add  that  seed  may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity 
at  Charleston,  and  the  pnrts  uf  North  Carolina  and 
Viro-inia,  especially  early  in  the  winter.  The  usual 
price  is  about  50  cents  per  bushel.  Mine  cost  at  re- 
tail, but  6i4  cents;  and  the  freight  was  10  cents  more. 
If  our  dealers  in  seed  could  import  a  few  hundred 
bushels  it  would  probably  prove  a  good' speculation. 
Your  ob't  serv't 

William  G.  Read. 

Ballimore,  .iug.  \6lh,  1831. 


IlORTlCtrZiffiUStE. 


THE  PEACH. 

Natural  Ordeii  — Rosacea,  resembling  the  rose 
in  flowers  and  medicinal  properties,  being  refrigerant, 
tonic  and  astringent.  Class — Icosaiidiia,  having 
about  twenty  stamens  situated  on  the  calyx.     Okdek 

Mono'^ynia,  having  but  one  pistil.     Glnus — Per- 

sica,  comprising  peaches. 

All  the  ancient  aulhnrs  agree  that  the  peach  tree  is 
a  native  of  Persia;  and  it  appears  that  the  fruit  was 
thought  to  be  of  a  poisonous  nature.  It  is  evident 
there  had  been  traditionary  tales  of  this  fruit  having 
been  sent  into  Egypt  to  poison  the  inhabitants.  Co- 
lumella says  in  his  tenth  book: 

"And  apples  which  most  barbarous  Persia  sent. 
With  native  poison  armed  (as  fame  relates:) 
But  now  they've  lost  their  power  to  kill,  and  yield 
Ambrosian  juice,  and  have  I'orgot  to  hurt; 
And  of  their  country  still  retain  the  name." 
Pliny  relates  that  they  had  been  stated   to  have 
possessed  venomous  qualities,  and  ihat  this  fruit  was 
sent  into  Egypt  by  llie  kings  of  Persia,  by  way  of 
revenge  to  plague  the  natives;  but  he  treats  this  sto- 
ry as  a  mere  fable,  adding,  that  the  name  of  Pcrsica 
evidently  bespeaks  them  a   Persian   fruit.     Cato  has 
not  mentiuned  them;  and  Pliny  adds,  that  it  was  nut 
long  since  peaches  were"  known  in    Home,  and   there 
was  great  difficulty  in  rearing  them.     He  infurms  us 
they    were   bruught   frum    Egypt    to   the   island    of 
Rhodes,  where  they  could  never  be  made  to  produce 
fruit;  and  frum  thence  to  Italy.     He  says,  mureuver, 
that  it  was  not  a  common  fruit  in  Greece  or  in  ISalu- 
»lia.     This  author  stales  again,  that  he  cunsidered  it 
the  most  harmle^^s  fruit  in  the  world,  that  it  had  the 
most  juice  with  the  least  smell  uf  any  fruit,  and  yet 
caused  thirst  to  thuse  who  ale  of  it. 

Peaches  were  evideiilly  cultivated  in  France  at  an 
early  periud,  and  Columella  cunlinues,  in  his  account 
of  this  fruit  by  stating — 

"Those  of  small  size  to  ripi-n  make  ureal  haste; 
Such  as  gre.it  fiaul  bestow-,  observes  due  time 
And  seasons,  not  too  early  nor  too  late." 
Pliny  says,  "as  for  the  French  and   the  Asiatic, 
they  bear  the  name  of  the  regions  and  nations  from 
■whence  they  came." 

It  is  stated  that  the  peach  tree  was  not  cultivated 
in  England  befure  the  year  1062;  and  by  whuin  it 
was  introduced,  or  from  what  country  it  was  produced 
we  have  no  authentic  account;  although  Gerard  wrote 
his  work  soon  after,  which  was  published  in  1597 
wherein  he  describes  the  white  peaeh,  the  red  peach, 
ihe  yellow  peach,  and  the  d'avant   peach,  and  adds. 


"I  have  them  all  in  my  garden,  with  many  other 

sorts." 

Of  this  delicious  melting  fruit,  we  have  a  great 
variety,  from  the  small  nutmeg  peach  which  ripens 
in  August,  to  the  Hyslop's  fine  late  peach  which  ri- 
pens in  November.  The  peach  has  been  almost 
equally  multiplied  in  its  variety  with  the  apple,  by 
sowing  the  stones,  and  by  the  ingenious  method  of 
impregnating  the  blossoms.  Mr.  Knight,  alluded  to 
in  our  last  number,  has  procured  a  new  peach  by  this 
operation;  he  impregnated  the  pistil  of  the  blossom  of 
an  almond  tree,  with  the  pollen  of  a  peach  flower; 
and  this  almond  when  planted,  produced  a  peach  tree 
instead  of  one  of  its  own  kind,  and  has  since  ripened 
peaciies. 

The  following  list  of  peaches,  with  the  time  of  ri- 
pening, is  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  J.  Bloodgood  & 
Co.  of  Flushing,  edition  1831. — Ed.  JV.  V.  tanner. 

Those  marked  thus  a  are  more  esteemed  for  iheir 
flavur,  and  those  thus  t  for  their  size.  C.  denotes 
cling-stones. 

'I'hose  which  ripen  in  July  are,  1  Scarlet  Nutmeg, 
2  Yellow  Nutmeg,  3  aRed  Nutmeg,  4  oWhite  Nut- 
meg or  early  Avant,  5  aGreen  Nutmeg,  or  early  Jinn; 
July  and  August,  6  aSweet  Water. 

In  August  are,  7  *tRed  Rare  Ripe,  or  early  French, 
8  f  Alberge,  or  yellow  Rare  Ripe,  9  aVVhite  Rare 
Ripe,  10  White  Magdalen,  11  afLarge  Early  Red, 
or  Early  York,  12  oEarly  Red,  C.  13  oNeclun,  14 
Lafayette  Red,  C. 

In  August  and  September,  15  aBrainard's  Yellow, 
very  Jine,  16  afGross  Mignonne,  17  New  Cut-leaved, 
18  Petit  Mignonne,  19  aSelby's  fine  White,  C.  20 
allewlelt's  Large  Red,  C.  21  aOrange  Peach,  22 
oJFlushing  Peach,  23  Maria  Antoinette,  24  Blood- 
giiud's  Late  Green,  25  oRoyal  Kensington,  26  aTeton 
U'Venus,27  WhiteMalecawn,  28  George  the  Fourth, 
29  nMammolh,  80  aO'Brien's  Large  Red,  C.Jine, 
31  (iRhude's  Jine,  C.  32  aAstor's,  33  \anguard,  34 
Red  Velvet,  aSajLate  Red  Rare  Ripe,  36  afBergen's 
Jine  yellow,  87  afRodman's  Red,  C.  38  atYelluw  or 
Red  Cheeked  Malecaton,  39  oSwalsh,  40  ojOldmix- 
on,  41  o|01dmixon,  C. 

In  September,  4v;  Pine  Apple,  C.  43  aRed  Mag- 
dalen, 44  aColumbia,  45  Hill's  Madeira,  46  New 
Newinglon,  C.  47  o-jOld  Newington,  C.  48  aBuur- 
dine,  49  White  Blossom,  50  wMillett's  Mignonne,  51 
La  Royal,  52  aOrange  C.  53  ofGreen  Catherine,  or 
Doctor  Cooper,  54  Double  Rose  Flowering,  onia- 
mental,  55  I'reestone  Heath,  56  afLate  Admirable,  C. 
57  KjNalta,  58' Morris  White,  59  «Brevuort's  Morris, 
60  oNoblesse,  61  afLemun  Peach,  62  ufKennedy's 
Carolina,  Early  Lemon,  C.  63  ajYurk  Island's  Peach, 
64  njAdmirable,  excelled  by  none.  65  «] Congress,  C. 
fine,  66  aPresident,  67  Pavi  Royal,  68  ajPavi  Admi- 
rable, very  Jine,  C9  White  Stone,  70  -jLemon,  C.  lale 
turtrc  Lemon,  C.  71  fBlood,  or  Clurel,  C.  72  nLate 
Gallande,  or  iJettcg-oj-dc,  73  oWhite,  C.  74  Scarlet 
Pine  Apple,  C. 

In  September  and  Octuber.  85  nSelby's  Lale  C. 
76  otAlgiers,  Ji/ie  yellow,  C.  77  Blood  Peach,  78 
afWhite  Octuber,  C.  79  Iililfurd  Peach,  good  for 
preserves,  80  Winter  Green,  C. /or  prcscjTcs,  81  fOc 
tuber  Yelluw,  C.  82  Powel's  Late  Yeilow,  83 
(ijHealh,  C.  must  be  kept  ia  cullivuled  ground,  fruit 
excellent,  afPumpone,  C. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  the  finest 
flavored  peaches  have  been  gathered  from  trees  of  the 
greatest  age.  Peach  trees  have  been  known  lo  at- 
tain the  age  of  filly  or  sixty  years,  yielding  an  am- 
ple crop,  when  yuunger  ones  fail. 

Peach  trees  grow  in  abundance  on  the  Mississippi, 
particularly  in  Louisiana.  As  the  latitude  of  that 
place  is  the  same  as  that  part  of  Asia  of  which  these 
trees  are  the  natural  p:oduction,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  they  are  indigenous  to  Louisiana,  as  well  ae  to 
Persia;  although  in  this  section  of  the  United  Stales 
the  peach  is  regarded  as  a  foreign  fruit,  it  having 
been  introduced  from  Europe  before  Louisiana  had 
been  explored. 


This  fruit  is  cultivated  with  such  success  in  many 
parts  of  the  Union — Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  in 
particular — that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  orchards 
containing  one  thousand  standard  peach  trees,  which 
are  so  productive  that  the  fruit  is  used  to  fatten 
swine:  from  a  single  orchard  have  been  procured, 
after  the  pulp  is  fermented  and  distilled,  one  hundred 
barrels  of  peach  brandy. 

The  best  peaches  of  every  kind  are  red  on  the  side 
next  the  sun,  and  of  a  yellowish  cast  towards  the  wall, 
the  pulp  should  also  be  of  a  yellowish  lint,  and  juicy: 
the  skin  <hin,  and  the  stone  small.  To  have  them  in 
perfection,  they  should  not  be  gathered  until  they 
will  fall  into  the  hand  by  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
finger. 

This  is  one  of  the  fruits  in  particular  which  is 
recommended  to  be  eaten  in  the  morning,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  usual  lime  uf  desert.  Brook  says, 
"peaches  agree  well  with  persons  of  hot  constitutions 
and  costive  habits,  especially  if  they  be  eaten  in  a 
morning  fasting." 

The  flowers  of  a  peach  tree  are  used  in  medicine; 
when  made  into  syrup  they  are  given  as  an  aperient 
to  children,  and  are  recommended  as  a  great  destroyer 
of  worms. 

It  should  be  observed  not  to  get  the  flowers  from 
those  peach  trees  that  have  been  grafted  upon  almond 
stocks,  as  the  fluwers  partake  of  the  property  of  the 
stock,  which  greatly  alters  their  virtue. 

The  young  leaves  are  used  by  cooks  to  flavor  blanc- 
mange custard,  puddings,  &c.:  and  a  liquur  resembling 
noyau  is  made  by  steeping  peach  leaves  in  white 
brandy,  and  when  sweetened  with  sugar  candy,  and 
fined  with  milk,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  flavored  cordial  of  Martinique. 

From  the  wood  of  the  peach  tree  the  color  called 
rose  pink  is  procured. 

October  is  the  best  time  for  winter  pruning,  when, 
with  little  attention  the  blossom  buds  will  be  known 
from  the  wood  buds;  the  latter  being  less  turgid, 
longer  and  narrower  than  the  blossom  buds.  In 
shortening  the  branches,  observe  to  leave  a  wood  bud 
at  the  end  instead  of  a  fruit  bud.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  nip  oft"  the  ends  of  the  strong  shoots  in  the 
month  of  May  or  June,  which  will  cause  them  to 
throw  out  new  boughs  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  as  it 
produces  its  fruits  from  the  young  wood,  either  of  the 
same,  or  at  the  most  of  the  former  year's  shoots. 

Peach  trees  are  often  injured  by  a  desire  to  retain 
too  full  a  crop  on  the  branches,  which  not  only  pre- 
vents the  present  fruit  frum  coming  to  maturity,  but 
by  exhausting  the  tree,  prevents  its  fruiting  in  future 
years.  When  the  peach  has  attained  the  size  of  a 
small  gooseberry,  the  trees  should  be  carefully  thin- 
ned, leaving  the  fruit  not  nearer  than  from  fuur  to  six 
inches  to  each  other  — A'iituralist. 


AnnIVERSARV  ExHIBlTiON  OF  THE  NeW  I'oRK  HoR- 

T.cuLTtJuAL  Society. 

The  annual  flural  and  pomonal  exhibition  took  place 
on  the  7lh  iust.,  at  Niblo's.  In  adilition  to  the  trees, 
shrubbery,  and  green-house  plants  belonging  to  the 
garden,  its  beauty  and  attractions  were  heightened  by 
the  addition  uf  mar.y  choice  and  splendid  cut  fluwers, 
and  plants  in  pots,  from  the  gardens  of  flurisls  and 
amateurs  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity. 

These  were  arranged  in  variuus  parts  of  the  gar- 
den, but  the  fruit  was  displayed  in  a  large  marquee 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  shaded  by  an  awning 
terminating  in  a  peak,  directly  under  which,  in  the 
centre  ot  the  marqui'.e,  was  a  high  pyramid  of  flow- 
ers, supported  on  a  base  loaded  with  fruit. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  luxuriantly  rich — the  'va- 
riety great,  and  the  quality  suppriur  to  any  former 
exhibition.  The  peaches,  particularly  from  the  gar- 
dens and  orchards  of  two  or  three  gentlemen,  sur- 
passed in  flavor,  size  and  beauty,  the  general  concep- 
tions entertained  of  the  culture  ot  the  fruit  in  this 
section  of  our  country.     The  grapes  loo,  afforded  a 
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pleasing  proof  that  this  inestimable  fruit  is  rapidly 
improving,  and  will  not  only  be  acclimated,  but  find 
a  genial  clime  and  soil  in  our  country.  The  day  was 
fine  afibrding  an  opportunity  for  several  thousands  of 
citizens  and  strangers  to  see  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  displays  of  nature. 

In  the  ne.xt  number,  we  will  give  mure  particulars 
of  the  exhibition. — JV.  V.  Farmer. 


LONG  LIFE  OF  SCIONS. 
Pro.  J.  W.  Van  Mons,  in  writing  to  Gen.  Dear- 
born, mentions  the  following  remarkable  fact: — "I 
should  remind  you,  that  some  scions,  which  were 
sent  me  from  New  York,  by  my  eleve  Gerard,  were 
two  years  and  a  half  on  the  way,  still  I  grafted  them, 
by  copulation,  upon  adult  tiees  one  on  each  branch, 
and  not  any  of  them  failed.  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
September.  A  scion  is  never  too  old,  or  rather  too 
dry,  not  to  succeed,  provided  it  has  been  cut  from  a 
living  tree,  or  from  one  that  has  not  perished  by  a  na- 
tural death.  Artificial  death,  such  as  that  occasioned 
by  deplantation,  does  not  injure,  in  the  least,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  scion." 


ENLARGED  FRUIT. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  remarkable  experi- 
ments made  in  horticulture,  is  that  of  Pro.  Poiteau, 
in  the  production  of  enlarged  peaches.  He  made  an 
incision  around  the  limb  of  a  peach  tree,  which,  as 
has  long  been  known,  will  make  the  fruit  larger.  He 
took  a  bud  froin  this  branch  and  inoculated  another 
tree.  The  conseijuence  is  that  the  fruit  is  of  the 
same  enlarged  size  as  that  of  the  experimented  branch. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  INSECTS. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — Now  is  the  time  to  destroy 
caterpillars.  The  eggs,  from  which  they  are  produc- 
ed, are  now  to  be  found  in  bunches  on  the  twigs  of  fruit 
trees.  By  taking  ofi"  those  bunches  the  vermin  are 
destroyed  in  the  egg.  The  color  of  the  bunches  is 
now  so  much  darker  than  the  bark  of  the  twig,  that 
they  are  easily  found;  it  will,  by  degrees,  become 
lighter,  until  it  will  be  very  near  thecolor  of  the  bark. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  July.  They  remain,  where  laid, 
unaffected  by  change  of  weather,  by  frost  or  heat, 
until  spring,  when  they  are  hatched  by  the  flowing 
of  the  sap,  and  vegetative  power  of  the  twig.  Each 
bunch  ot  eggs  will  produce  a  swarrn  of  caterpillars 
that  will  have  a  nest  by  themselves.  The  nest  is 
usually  built  on  tlie  branch  that  bore  the  twig  on 
which  the  eggs  were  laid.  As  caterpillars  have  no 
disposition  to  leave  the  tree,  on  which  they  were 
hatched,  until  the  time  when  they  leave  their  nest 
and  separate  to  come  together  no  more,  it  is  very  easy 
to  keep  small  trees  free  from  their  nests,  by  destroying 
the  eggs. — JV.  E.  Farmer. 


IVCISCBIiIiAfirZlOVS. 

Description  and   Productions  of  the  Mineral 

COUNTRY  of  the  UpPER  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter,  written  by  Caleb 
Atwater,  Esq.  who  was  connected  with  the  agency 
for  making  the  Indian  treaties  ratified  by  the  Senate 
last  winter. 

Washington,  Jan.  I,  1831. 

The  treaties  with  certain  Indian  tribes,  for  the  ces- 
sion of  the  mineral  country  on  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
are  ratified  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

By  these  treaties  the  United  States  have  acquired 
8,000,000  acres  of  land,  equal  in  all  respects  to  any 
in  the  Union.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  equal  to 
that  of  Italy,  such  is  the  purity  of  the  ajr.  When 
travelling  along  the  road  to  Galena,  on  Fever  river, 
I  cuuld  distinctly  see  a  wagon  and  team  five  miles  off, 
with  the  naked  eye.    This  purity  of  atmosphere  may 


be  attributed  to  the  total  absence  of  marshy  ground 
and  to  the  elevation  of  the  country,  which,  after  leav- 
ing the  ^Visconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  ascend- 
ing to  the  common  level  of  the  country,  is  by  my 
computation,  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
absence  of  dense  forests  all  the  way  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  to  the  Frozen  Ocean — to  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  mmeral  country  is  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  northern  lakes — may,  in  part,  ac- 
count for  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  streams  of  this  region,  copiously  and  briskly 
gliding  over  pebbles  of  cornelian,  topaz,  jasper,  agate, 
opal  and  quartz,  are  as  pure  as  chrystal.  Originating 
in  springs,  they  are  cool  enough  for  drinking  in  the 
hottest  day  in  August.  The  SKssissippi  from  Rock 
Island  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  a  distance  of 
200  miles  and  upwards,  and  which  forms  the  Western 
boundary  of  the  ceded  territory,  is  on  an  average, 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  width.  The  fish  are 
abundant,  of  fine  flavor,  and  furnish  food  for  the  In- 
dians on  the  western  shore  of  that  beautiful  river. 

The  Wisconsin  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  and 
at  a  low  stage  of  water,  is  shallow,  and  full  of  sand- 
bars. When  I  ascended  it  about  90  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  presented  to  view,  far  as  the  eye  could  trace, 
wild  rice  in  bloom.  The  scenery  along  its  borders 
exhibited  views  most  impressive,  and  always  either 
beautiful  or  sublime. 

Rock  river  and  its  branches  irrigate  and  fertilize  a 
large  tract  of  country.  This  river  originating  in  pel- 
lucid lakes  and  copious  springs,  runs  oft"  gradually, 
and  neither  rises  very  high  nor  sinks  very  low  du- 
rintr  the  year.  Ninety  miles  above  its  mouth,  where 
I  crossed  it  on  the  first  day  of  last  September,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  about  twenty  rods  wide,  four  feet  deep, 
and  rail  with  rapidity.  The  branches  of  this  river, 
the  Picatolica,  Sugar  creek.  Sic.  are  the  finest  streams 
for  mills  of  every  kind  in  the  world.  The  sands  of 
Wisconsin  are  as  white  as  mountain  snow. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  gently  undulating, 
and,  in  most  places,  is  covered  with  grass  and  a  suc- 
cession of  flowers  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn. 
One  week  you  see  as  far  as  the  delighted  eye  can 
reach,  flowers  of  a  reddish  hue; — the  blue,  the  white, 
the  yellow,  every  shade  indeed,  follow  in  succession 
week  after  week — ever  varying,  ever  new,  and  al- 
ways delightful. 

The  trees  of  this  region  are  confined  to  the  banks 
of  the  water  courses,  and  to  rough  places;  and  oaks, 
red,  white  and  black,  are  the  most  common  growth 
in  liigh  grounds,  wliile  in  wet  ones,  the  botany  is 
richer. 

The  mounds  are  lofty  piles  of  rocks,  in  their  na- 
tural position,  except  such  as  have  fallen  downwards 
from  their  summits.  These  piles  lying  in  horizontal 
strata,  are  very  elevated,  and  may  be  seen  in  any  di- 
rection. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  most  common  birds 
of  this  region,  and  the  beasts  are  few  indeed  now, 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  except  the 
black  wolf,  the  prairie  wolf  and  musk  rat.  The 
black  wolf,  too  numerous  I  fear  for  sheep  at  present, 
is  confined  to  the  groves  and  the  streams.  The  prai- 
rie wolf  is  more  common  than  any  other  animal  in 
this  district  of  country.  Apparently  half  way  be- 
tween the  black  wolf  and  grey  fox,  he  is  the  Jackall 
of  America.  Not  over  nice  about  his  food,  he  eats 
every  thing  almost  within  his  reach;  insects  of  every 
kind,  grasses  and  birds,  their  eggs,  and  pigs  and 
poultry,  please  his  taste  and  satisfy  his  appetite. 
From  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Peoria  lake,  a  distance  of 
400  miles  as  1  travelled  the  route,  every  night  when 
I  lodged  out  of  a  settlement,  I  was  assailed  with 
the  shrill  barking  of  this  animal:  he  opproached 
within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  roused  me  from  my 
slumbers.  He  is,  without  exception,  the  most  mis- 
chievous little  animal  in  the  world — robbing  hen 
rnosts,  pig  styes,  farm  yards  and  barns  wherever  they 
exist. 
The  musk  rat  is  confined  to  the  lakes  snd  streaoig. 


and  I  have  a  beautiful  drawing  of  one  taken  in  that 
country,  by  an  artist  residing  at  Gratiot's  Grove. 

Having  briefly  described  what  appears  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  I  will,  as  briefly,  describe  what  is 
below  it.  This  region  contains  the  richest  lead  mines 
in  the  known  world.  You  are  aware,  sir,  thataltho' 
these  mines  have  been  worked  only  about  three 
years,  by  comparatively  few  persons,  under  every 
possible  disadvantage,  almost  thirty  millions  of  pounds 
of  lead  have  been  made  there!  'I'he  mineral  used  by 
the  miners  is  a  sulphuret  of  lead  yielding  from  56  to 
87  per  cent,  of  pure  lead.  It  is  found  in  veins  inva- 
riably running  from  north  to  south,  or  from  east  lo 
west.  There  is  one  vein  twenty  rods  long  and  sixty 
feet  wide,  and  extending  downwards  to  an  unknown 
depth,  filled  with  ore  that  is  nearly  pure  lead. 

The  lead  ore  occupies  about  100  miles  square  of 
surface,  except  about  20  miles  liy  4  or  5  of  copper 
ore,  included  with  the  aforesaid  100  miles  square,. 
Thirty  millions  of  pounds  of  lead  have  been  made  in 
the  mineral  region,  and  from  what  I  saw,  I  should 
suppose  that  not  one  mile  square  of  surface  had  been 
opened  for  ore!  and  further,  I  can  say,  that  without 
opening  one  new  mine,  thirty  millions  pounds  more 
of  lead  might  be  made  there.  And  1  can  further 
say,  without  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the  country 
now  ours  by  the  late  treaties,  will  forever  afford  lead 
enough  for  this  nation  at  as  low  a  rate  as  can  be  de- 
sired, I  will  not  descant  upon  the  advantages  in 
peace  and  in  war,  to  be  derived  from  these  mines,  I 
leave  that  subject  to  the  statesman,  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer  and  the  patriot. 

A  strip  of  land,  20  miles  by  4  or  5  miles,  is  filled 
with  a  sulphuret  of  cupper,  170  tons  of  which  had 
been  dug  before  I  left  that  region,  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember last.  Not  having  been  melted,  its  value  is 
not  tested,  though  its  appearance  indicates  a  rich 
copper  ore. 

The  soil  of  this  region  is  a  rich,  deep,  black  loam, 
and  reminded  me  of  the  Hermitage,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cumberland;  of  the  central  parts  of  Kentucky; 
of  Pickaway  Plains,  near  me,  on  the  delightful  banks 
of  the  slow  winding  Sciota;  and  of  the  Miami  coun- 
try in  Ohio.  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  all  the  gar- 
den vegetables;  indeed  every  tree,  plant  and  shrub 
which  grows  in  the  same  latitude,  flourishes  surpri- 
singly. 

The  climate  is  the  healthiest  in  the  world,  and  I 
saw  no  person  in  that  country  not  in  high  health,  ex- 
cept such  IS  worked  in  the  furnaces,  the  smoke  of 
which  is  injurious  to  health. 

These  treaties  have  given,  or  rather  will  soon  give 
to  this  Union,  another  great  and  flourishing  state, 
larger  in  size  than  Virginia,  because  surrounded  as  the 
Indians  soon  will  be  of  that  region,  they  will  retire 
beyond  the  Wisconsin:  but  a  few  years  will  pass 
away  before  they  will  cross  the  Mississippi,  where 
the  elk,  the  deer,  the  bison,  the  otter  and  the  beaver 
invite  them. 

On  the  upper  Mississippi  will  soon  exist  three 
states,  each  larger  than  Virginia.  Those  three  states 
will  within  fifty  years  contain  three  millions  of  happy 
human  beings.  Two  of  these  will  lie  on  the  western 
and  one  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi. 


Elephants  are  now  used  in  Ceylon  for  ploughing 
the  rice  fields  and  in  preparing  new  grounds  for  the 
cultivation  of  coflee,  pepper,  &,c.  An  elephant  will 
perform  the  w'ork  in  one  day  which  twenty  bullocks 
were  in  the  h.ibit  of  perlorming  before.  In  a  country 
like  Ceylon,  which  is  so  very  thinly  populated,  by 
this  system  of  employing  elephants,  much  time  is 
saved,  and  a  great  deal  of  agricultural  work  per- 
formed. An  elephant  may  be  purchased  in  Ceylon 
at  any  time  for  ten  or  fifteen  pounds. 


Injustice,  if  it  is  speedy,  is  sometimes  more  deeirfe 
ble  than  justice,  if  it  is  slow. 
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Baltimore,  Fridat,  Sept.  16,  18J1. 


Aracacha. — The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Lowell 
to  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  gives  the  result  of  an  experiment  with  a 
part  of  the  aracacha  roots  sent  by  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Farmer  to  that  Society.  It  is  possible  that 
this  failure  may  be  properly  attributed  to  too  much 
moisture,  but  our  experience  does  not  authorise  such 
a  conclusion.  We  have  aracacha  in  four  very  differ- 
ent situations,  one  of  them  (a  low  wet  bottom)  has 
frequently  been  entirely  inundated  so  that  the  plants 
were  covered  with  water  for  24  hours  at  a  time; 
mother  a  forcing  frame  with  the  glasses  removed, 
which  is  always  quite  dry  and  hot  from  the  remains 
o4"  the  old  hot-bed;  the  third  in  a  permanent  shade  on 
the  south  side  of  a  board  fence;  and  the  fourth  on  the 
north  side  of  a  board  fence  which  protects  the  plants 
from  the  sun  from  9  A.  M.  to  3  or  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 
and  of  course  from  all  southerly  rains.  In  all  these 
situations  more  or  less  of  the  aracacha  has  died,  from 
different  causes.  About  half  of  that  in  the  wet  bot- 
tom was  destroyed  by  moles  in  dry  times,  as  they 
were  always  detected  just  after  making  their  way 
through  them,  by  the  willing  of  the  foliage;  that  in 
the  forcincr  frame  appears  to  have  suffered  from  ex- 
cessive heat,  as  well  as  from  moles;  that  in  the  per- 
manent shade  is  injured  apparently  from  the  same 
cause,  but  this  not  so  clearly  ascertained;  and  that  on 
the  north  side  of  the  fence  has  as  yet  suffered'  but 
little,  only  5  roots,  out  of  about  80  having  died. 
None  of  the  old  roots  we  have  yet  examined  have 
grown  much;  but  all  have  formed  a  large  quantity  of 
offsets,  from  which  we  hope  to  succeed  another 
year.  The  seed  which  had  formed  on  some  of  the 
plants  was  cast  prematurely,  so  that  there  is  no  hope 
from  this  source  at  present.  Notwithstanding  the 
prospect  of  success  is  very  much  diminished  we  have 
great  hope  of  succeeding  better  next  year,  and  still 
more  as  the  plants  become  acclimated.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  success  scarcely  ever  attends 
the  first  planting  of  exotic  vegetables.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  differ  with  JMr.  Lowell  in  the  supposition 
that  aracacha  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  this  climate 
as  the  pine  apple.  It  is  well  known  that  the  potato 
is  a  tropical  plant — and  that  it  is  now  cultivated  to 
the  greatest  perfection  in  the  extreme  northern  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  reason  of  this  probably 
is,  that  it  requires  but  from  90  to  1'20  days  for  the 
perfection  of  its  roots,  and  any  climate  capable  of  af- 
fording a  growing  season  of  that  duration  is  well 
adapted  to  it,  and  probably  much  better  than  one  in 
which  the  middle  of  that  season  is  usually  attended 
by  intense  heat  and  parching  droughts.  The  araca- 
cha requires  but  six  months  to  mature  its  roots,  and 
consequently  if  no  other  impediment  be  met  with  in 
our  soil  or  climate,  it  will  generally  succeed,  at  least 
in  the  middle  states,  where  we  can  generally  calcu- 
late on  at  least  six  months  growing  season.  We 
therefore  do  not  despair  of  ultimate  success,  though 
we  may  be  obliged  to  nurse  our  favorite  a  year  or  two 
longer  than  was  expected  before  we  can  realise  our 
fondest  expectations.  We  have  also  an  unfavorable 
report  from  the  parcel  we  presented  to  a  friend  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina — Mr.  Legare,  the  editor 
of  the  Southern  Agriculturist.  It  appears  that  some 
of  his  plants  have  died,  as  he  thinks  from  the  effects 
of  the  hot  weather,  as  he  says  he  has  five  promisino- 
plants  left,  which,  as  the  hot  weather  is  nearly  over, 
he  hopes  to  preserve,  and  thinks  they  will  do  better 
next  year. 

Hon.  HfiHRr  A.  S.  Dearborn, 

Pres.  of  the  Mass.  Hort,  Soc. 
Dear  Sir, — As  the  Society,  of  which  you  are  the 
head,   entrusted   to    my  care   three    plants  of    the 
aracacha  rout,  which  is  found  so  useful  in  the  coun- 


tries of  which  it  is  a  native,  I  feel  bound  to  state  my 
own_ experiments  on  its  culture.  As  Mr.  Floyd  of 
N.  York  attributed  his  ill  success  to  the  want  of  shade, 
I  put  one  of  my  plants  in  the  shade  and  two  in  an  ex- 
posed situation.  The  soil  was  admirable,  my  atten- 
tion as  great  as  possible,  not  a  day  passed  without  a 
visit  from  me. 

Their  growth  was  rapid  and  Vigorous,  every  indi- 
cation of  health  led  us  to  hope  full  success,  but  when 
the  heavy  rains  came  on  early  in  this  month,  they  all 
three  perished  in  succession,  without  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  injury  from  insects.  What  killed  them  is 
the  true  question.  Not  defect  of  heat— fur  from  the 
iJSth  of 'May  to  this  day  we  have  had  by  day  and 
night  at  least  tropical  heat.  Many  countries  within 
the  tropics  have  not  as  great  or  as  uniform  heat. 
What  was  the  catise  of  their  death?  I  believe  too 
great  moisture.  The  countries  in  which  this  plant 
thrives  are  dry,  much  drier  than  ours.  Though  these 
plants  were  as  vigorous  as  the  beet  and  parsnip,  yet 
their  roots  were  not  enlarged.  One  of  them  however 
threw  out  tubers  from  the  top  of  the  roots;  these  I 
shall  preserve.  I  can  by  no  means  be  satisfied  that 
planting  the  tops  of  the  old  roots  is  the  best  mode  of 
propagation.  On  the  whole  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  1  fear  the  aracacha  is  a  plant  as  much  placed 
out  of  the  useful  class  of  vegetables  in  this  climate  as 
the  pine  apple  is  as  a  fruit. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully,  your  humble  servant, 

John  Lowell. 

N.  B.  It  would  seem  probable,  that  Gideon  B. 
Smith,  Esq.  the  intelligent  and  active  Editor  of  the 
American  Farmer,  would  succeed  in  ripening  the 
seeds  of  the  aracacha.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  do 
better  from  seed  and  it  is  even  probable  that  from  seed 
raised  in  Baltimore  mure  healthy  plants  may  be 
grown.  It  is  almost  incredible  what  perseverance  has 
done  towards  acclimating  both  plants  and  animals. 

Permit  me  to  add  one  further  remark  which  I  think 
of  the  highest  importance.  When  gentlemen  of  the 
Navy  and  other  friends  to  the  honiculture  of  the 
country  bring  us  seeds  and  roots,  it  is  not  only  impor- 
tant but  essential  that  they  should  accompany  them 
with  statements  of  the  soil  in  which  they  flourish  and 
the  treatment  or  culture  which  they  receive. 

In  the  defect  of  this  we  may  be  administering  to 
them  their  poison  instead  of  their  aliment.  VVhat 
should  we  make  of  the  rice  plant  or  of  the  Taro  root 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  if  we  denied  the  water  so 
essential  to  their  growth?  J.  Lovvell. 

Roxhury,  ^ug.  20,  1(831. 


Gama  Grass.— Our  friends  will  learn  with  re- 
gret, as  we  do,  from  the  following  letter,  that  our  ef- 
forts to  obtain  seed  of  the  Gama  grass,  have  been  un- 
successfsl,  at  least  for  the  present  year.  Indeed  we 
could  hardly  have  expected  a  different  result,  when 
we  consider  the  great  number  of  applications  which 
must  have  been  induced  by  the  publications  on  the 
subject,  and  the  limited  quantity  raised.  We  beg 
our  friends  to  be  assured  that  whenever  we  do  obtain 
any  of  this  valuable  seed  they  shall  be  supplied  as 
far  as  possible. 

The  blade  of  Gama  grass  (of  1-2  days  growth)  in- 
closed in  the  letter  measures  32J  inches  in  length. 

Grovehill,  Clarke  Co.  Jllahmna,  \ 
Mr.  Smith:  Jiugml  22,  1S31.      \ 

It  would  have  afforded  me  much  gratification  to  have 
been  able  to  forward  you  the  quantity  of  the  Gama 
grass  seed  you  request,  but  the  ten  thousand  pressing 
applications  last  year,  and  this,  had  compelled  an  ear- 
ly division  of  the  seed  I  had  saved.  I  neglected  to 
mention  that  it  is  a  plant  so  hardy  as  to  b°ear  being 
taken  up  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  divided,  and 
each  division,  with  the  smallest  particle  of  root,  will 
grow  off  with  vigor.  This  circumstance  adds  to  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  propagated. 

For  the  last  eight  weeks  I  have  fairly  tested  its 
value  in  the  production  of  milk  and  butter.     I  cut  at 


fifteen  days  growth,  when  it  exhibits  peculiar  delica- 
cy, and  fed  two  cows,  and  perfectly  in  recollection  of 
the  fine  butter  of  the  Philadelphia  Jersey  market,  I 
am  assured  it  exceeds  for  delicacy  the  production  of 
the  clover  pastures,  and  fully  equal  in  that  richness, 
peculiar  to  the  fine  butter  of  tliat  market  house.  This 
I  had  previously  been  informed  would  be  found  the 
case,  by  a  Spanish  gentleman  familiar  with  our  north- 
ern productions,  and  also  with  the  grass.  The  same 
gentleman,  a  native  of  those  provinces  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  wliich  it  abounds,  and  where  it  is  so  highly 
valued,  had  also  suggested  to  me  its  extraordinary 
nutritive  properties  in  the  supffort  of  the  horse,  mult, 
and  ox,  and  which  induced  me  to  apply  the  only  safe 
test,  viz,  a  fair  trial.  For  the  burning,  feverish  and 
costive  food,  viz.  corn  and  fodder,  as  common  as  irra- 
tional, so  universally  given  to  those  animals  in  the 
hot  ploughing  season  of  crop  time,  I  substituted  a 
feed  composed  of  equal  quantities  of  this  grass,  at  3d 
feet  high,  and  oats  in  the  sheaf,  both  cut  up  in  a  cnt- 
ting  box,  a  moderate  quantity  of  Indian  meal  added; 
the  effect  was  as  palpable  as  agreeable  to  my  feelings, 
and  I  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  found  one  of  the 
most  economical,  as  also  nutritive  and  wholesome 
modes  of  supporting  those  animals,  so  useful  in  aori- 
cultural  labours.  I  have  always  doubted  and  regret- 
ed,  the  policy  of  that  theory  in  the  management  of 
those  animals  when  laboring,  which  denies  them  that, 
which  is  to  them  such  a  luxury,  viz.  green  food — and 
I  have  always  equally  feared  that  it  was  either  our 
ignorance  of  the  proper  kind  of  vegetable  matter,  or 
the  mode  of  combining  it,  that  made  it  jiccessary  to 
deny  them,  what  heaven  had  so  peculiarly  prepared 
for  them. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
meet  your  request  the  next  season,  if  it  will  be  useful 
to  you — at  present  permit  me  to  say,  the  respect  with 
which  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Magoffin. 

P.  S.  You  will  find  enclosed  a  blade  of  Gama 
grass,  the  growth  of  12  days. 


JVcic  York  Callle  Market,  Monday  Sept.  5. 

We  had  from  500  to  600  head  of  cattle— price 
from  $5  to  6*  per  hundred.  The  sale  tolerably  brisk 
at  the  above  prices. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — A  pretty  good  supply  and 
ready  sale.  The  former  from  $2  to  j>5,  and  the  latter 
from  $1.50  to  2.50  each.  Yet,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  old  sheep  being  in  a  store  or  stock  condi- 
tion— were  purchased  by  graziers  of  Dutchess  and 
other  counties,  to  be  taken  and  fattened  on  these  rich 
soils. 


CORNSTALKS. 

One  of  the  most  palatable  kinds  of  food  for  horses 
and  cows,  is  cornstalks,  if  well  cured.  Most  farmers 
are  very  particular  in  curing  hay,  but  many  of  them 
are  extremely  careless  with  their  stalks,  forgetting 
that  if  they  are  badly  cured,  they  are  not  only  less 
palatable,  but  less  nourishing,  and  consequently  inat- 
tention in  this  respect,  is  bad  husbandry.  Many  a 
farmer,  by  properly  curing  his  stalks,  could  have  had 
in  the  spring,  a  few  hundred  of  hay  to  sell  instead  of 
to  buy. — J\'.  Y.  Farmer. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  Fork,  Sept.  8. 
Beeswax,  yellow   19  a  21.  Cotton,  New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;   Upland,  .-i  a  .10;    Alabama,  .8  a  1 1^.     Cotton 
Bajginj,  Hemp, yd.  18  a  20;  Flax  I2ia  17;  /"/ax,  Ame- 
rican,! as. Flaxseed, n  bush,  clean  . a. 

Floxir,  N.    Vork,  bbl.5.12a   6.26;   Canal,  5.34  a  5.62; 

Bait.  Hwd. St.  5.87  a  6.00;  Rh'd.  city  mills a~ 

country,  6.00a5.75;  Alexand'a,5.00a  6.75;  Freder- 
icksburg  a  5.50;   Petersg.  6.75  a ;  Rye  Flour, 

3.75  a  3. S7;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3. 75  a ;  perhhd. 

17.00  a  17.50;  Grain,  Wheat,  North,  1. 00  a  1.08;  Vrr. 
1.10  a  1.13;  Rye,  North,  80  a  — ;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  74  a 
75;  Barley  80a— ;  Oats, South  and  North,  .34  a  .40; 
Pea3,white,dry,7bu.5.Beans,7bu.  7.00  a  8.00. 
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SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

Pratt  Street  Wharf,  Baltimore, 

Offer  for  sale  a  stock  of  their  Improved  PLOUGHS, 

of  sizes  from  heavy  three  horse  to  the  six  inch  seeding 

Plough.     Price  of  the  latter  $4.60,  a  superior  article. 

ALSO 

Self-Sharpening  Ploughs,  of  sizes 
McCormick's  Patent    do.  do. 

Wood's  Patent  or  Freeborn      do. 
Barshear  do- 

Hill  side,  Double  Mould  Board  and  Double  Shovel 
Ploughs,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Cast  Steel  Axes,  Trace  Chains,  Hay 
Knives,  &C.&C. 

CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTERS,  this  excellent 
article  has  heretofore  been  sold  at  from  §15  to  §45,  we 
can  now  furnish  our  smallest  size,  being  on  a  reduced 
scale  at  |21— this  size  will  cut  within  about  25  per 
cent,  as  fast  as  the  size  at  $45.  Also  on  sale  the  Cir- 
cular Knife,  Self  Feeding  Box,  Common  Treadle,  and 
other  low  priced  Straw  Cutters. 

THRESHING  MACHINES,  wc  are  prepared  to  of- 
fer such  kinds  as  are  durable  and  thresh  fast,  adapted 
to  the  power  of  three  horses,  of  the  improvea  Tooth 
Machine,  we  have  as  yet  made  only  three,  one  of 
which  sent  to  a  distance  and  not  yet  heard  from,  the 
other  two  spoken  of  by  the  purchasers  as  follows. 

Extract.  "The  threshing  machine  fully  equals  my 
expectation.  1  believe  that  in  dry  wheat  of  short 
straw  two  hundred  bushels  per  day  may  be  threshed 
with  ease.     (Signed)     PEREGRINE  WETHERED." 

The  above  was  written  after  threshing  1400  bushels 
of  wheat  from  very  long  straw. 
"Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Moore, 

Gmllemtn.—l  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  your 
threshing  machine  put  up  by  Mr.  Johnson,  threshes  en- 
tirely to  my  satisfaction,  with  requisite  attendance  and 
proper  attention  1  believe  it  will  thresh  twenty  bushels 
the  hour,  I  think  the  machine  recommends  itself  by 
its  simplicity  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  re- 
paired Yours,  &c.         LENOX  BIRCKHEAD. 

Sept.  9,  1831. 

This  machine  is  furnished  at  §15.     Horse  power  to 

Also  for  sale  a  constant  supply  of  Improved  WHEAT 
FANS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  Garden  and  Field  Seeds, 
Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

Scjil.  16. 


DURHAM  SHORT  HORNS. 

The  subscriber  is  authorised  to  sell  two  full  blooded 
improved  Durham  Short  Horu  Heifers,  one  year  old- 
price  $100  each.     Also, 

Two  Bull  calves  half  improved  Durham  Short  Horn 
and  half  Devon,  about  three  months  old,  price  $50 
each.     Also, 

Two  half  blooded  Devon  Bulls,  two  years  old  last 
spring — price  giO  each. 

The  above  are  all  tine  animals,  and  are  considered 
cheap.  GIDEON  B.  SMITH, 

OBice  Amer.  Farmer. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  has  a  full  assortment  of  garden  seeds, 
a  great  part  of  which  are  of  his  own  growing,  and  he 
can  therefore  «pcak  with  certainty  of  their  quality. 
Besides  those  in  common  use,  he  has  several  new  kinds 
of  extraordinary  quality,  which  he  has  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  test  by  raisiiiglhem  in  his  own  grounds,  and 
giving  them  a  trial  on  his  own  table,  before  offering 
them  for  silc.  lie  would  particularly  mention  the 
London  Horticultural  and  .\sparagus  beans,  which  are 
superior  to  any  Itiiiig  of  the  kind  before  in  use. 

GIDI'.ON  B.  SMITH. 
Oilice  Amer.  Farmer. 


TALL  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS. 

100  bushels  of  tall  meadow  oat  grass  seed  of  the 
present  season's  growth,  just  received  and  for  sale  by 
the  subscriber.  The  excellence  of  this  grass  as  a  very 
early  and  late  pasture,  and  for  mixing  with  clover  and 
Lucerne  was  fully  tested  by  the  late  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Virginia,  and  by  Mr.  Lowell  of  Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  several  other  highly  respectable  farmers.  Price  by 
retail  $2.75  per  bushel — a  liberal  discount  made  to 
dealers.  GIDEON  B.  SMITH, 

Office  American  Farmer. 


ELKWOOD  ESTATE. 

To  be  sold,  that  well  known,  and  highly  valuable  es- 
tate in  the  county  of  Culpeper,  Virginia,  about  30 
miles  from  Fredericksburg,  late  the  property  of  Mr. 
Carter  Beverly,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  John  S.  Thorn- 
ton, but  now  in  the  occupancy  of  Mr.  John  Browning, 
who  is  going  to  England.  The  estate  is  so  well  known 
for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion, that  a  particular  description  is  unnecessary.  The 
mansion  house  is  in  excellent  repair,  and  is  happily 
placed  on  a  gentle  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the 
property.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east,  northeast,  north, 
and  northwest,  by  the  river  Rappahanock,  on  the  banks 
of  which  lie  near  'iOO  acres  of  fertile  land,  the  most 
part  river  bottom,  at  present  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  clo- 
ver. The  surrounding  uplands  produce  excellent 
wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  body  of 
wood  to  maintain  the  fences.  It  has  likewise  the  sin- 
gular advantage  of  a  small  stream  passing  through  it, 
which  never  fails;  so  that  all  the  fields  are  well  wa- 
tered, and  there  is  a  capital  mill  site  on  which  former- 
ly stood  a  merchant  mill,  and  saw  mill.  The  farm 
building,  barn,  cornhouse,  overseer's  house,  negro 
quarters,  &c.  are  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
mansion  house,  and  afford  the  most  ample  accommoda- 
tion. 

The  property  will  be  sold  by  public  auction  in  June 
next,  183-2,  altogether  or  in  lots,  as  may  suit  the  pur- 
chasers, should  it  not  be  disposed  of  in  the  mean  time 
by  private  contract,  and  ample  time  will  be  allowed 
for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  It  is  pre- 
sumed an  estate  so  well  calculated  for  the  residence  of 
a  gentleman,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
and  substantial  improvements,  cannot  be  found  in 
Virginia.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  1331  acres, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the 
absence  of  marsh  and  stagnant  waters.  Letters,  post 
paid,  may  be  addressed  to  the  proprietor,  at  the  post 
office,  Stcvcnsburg,  Culpeper  county,  Virginia,  and  the 
premises  may  be  viewed  at  any  time. 

Jlu'xisl  1 9. 


BikXiTIMORE   PRICZSS  CXTHHEZIT. 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED  WANTED. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  by  the  subscriber,  a  few 
hundred  bushels  of  Orchard  Grass  SEED  of  this  year's 
growth,  and  free  from  noxious  seeds,  for  which  cash 
will  be  paid  on  delivery.  Who  has  on  hand  his  usual 
supply  of  Agricultural  Implements,  such  as  superior 
Ploujjhs,  Wheat  Fans,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  his  patent 
cylindrical  Straw  Cutter,  superior  Rag  Cutters  for 
paper  making,  Dutch  Cutting  Boxes,  Scythes,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  Hoes,  Brown's  vertical  Wool  Spinners, 
Wire  Safes,  and  Wove  Wire,  &c.  &c. 

.4lsd  a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Landrelh's 
Garden  Seeds,  for  sale,  and  will  furnish  fruit  and  or- 
namental TREES  from  their  nursery  to  order. 

On  hand.  Clover,  Timothy  and  Herd's  Grass  Seed. 

And  likewise  keeps  a  general  assortment  of  Grass 
Seeds  for  sale,  of  such  as  can  be  depended  on. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

Stpl.  9.  No.  36,  West  Pratt  street. 


WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 

LYMAN  REED, 
Commission    Merchant,  JVo.   195  Baltimore    street. 

Devotes  particular  nttention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  wool,  (if  offered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  VVyman&Co.  Baltimore. 


BiLTiMORE  Market. — The  changes  in  the  Baltimore 
market  are  inconsiderable.  There  is  a  trifling  decline 
in  wheat  and  other  grain  owing  to  the  increased  sup- 
ply. The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  flour  is 
85.50,  the  supply  continuing  very  limited.  The  pros- 
pect of  an  abundant  crop  of  corn  has  depressed  the 
price,  and  it  is  expected  the  article  will  go  down  ra- 
pidly. In  beef  there  is  no  change — the  supply  being 
about  equal  to  the  consumption. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  S  00  a 
5.00;  brown  and  red  4.60  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,6.00  a  10.00;  yellow  and 
red, S. 00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  JO.00.~Virginia,4.O0  a  5.00.— Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.  Ihe  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  S36  hhds.  Md.;  5S  bhds 
Ohio;— total  SSS  hhds. 

Floiih — best  white  wheat  family,  >6  00  o  6.50;  super 
Howard-st.  fresh  $5,624  "  =>  6S£;  city  mills,  fresh  6.25. 
6.50;  ^usq. —  a  —  ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl    3  iO;  Grain,  Md. 

redwheat,  gOol.lO;    white  ilo.  1.10  a  1.22,Susq. a 

— Corn,  white,  68a60-yellow  60  a  61 — Rte,  67  a  70. 
Oats,  .33  a  34.  Beans,  76  n  80--Peas,  65  n  70— Cloveh- 
SEED6.25  a  5.75-TiMOTHT.2.00(i  2.50-Orcharii  Grass 
1.371  a  1.75-Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.00a2.75-Herd's, 
60ii76 — Lucerne  30  n  37^  lb. — Barley.  — Flaxseed 

a Cotton,  Va.  9  0  9^ Louisiana  II   a  IS 

— Alab.gin.  11 — Tenn..9in. N.Car..9  i>.9i 

Upland  8  a  10-\Vhiskev  ,  hhds.  1st  p.  324  nSI— ;in  hbis 

34  a  35 Woo?.,  fl'ashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  58 

a  67;  American  Full  Blood,  60  a  58;  three  quarters  do. 
44  a  60;  half  do.  38  a  44;  quarter  and  common  do.  35 
n  38.  Unvaslietl,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  36  a  40; 
.\merican  Full  Blood,  33  a  36;  three  quarters  do.  30  a 

33;  half  do.  28  a  30;  quarter  and  common,  25  a  28 

Hemp  Russia  ton  ,  $255  c  — ;  Country,  dew-rotted.  5^ 
a  7c.  lb.  waler-rotted.  7  a9c. — Feathers,  35  a  37;  Plas- 
ter Paris    per  ton.  4.25  n ,  ground,  1 .374  a bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a :  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  SO.Oli;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
72.50  aSO. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.75  n  5.26— 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— Hickory,  4.25  a  4.50— Pine 
2.00  a  2.25. 
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AGRZOUIiTlTRE. 


The  above  engravings  represent  two  oxen  of  the 
North  Devonshire  breed,  bred  and  fattened  by  Messrs. 
S.  Si  L.  Hurlbut  of  Winchester,  Connecticut.  They 
were  from  tlie  orig-inal  stock  sent  by  that  celebrated 
agriculturist,  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Norfolk,  England,  to  Mr.  Patterson  of  Balti- 
more. The  net  prolitable  weight  of  each  ox 
when  slaughtered  by  Tier  &  Granger,  butchers 
Washington  market.  New  York,  was— 

First  Ox.  Second  Ox. 

Carcass  143S  Carcass  1528 

Hide        117  Hide        115 

Tallow     175  Tallow    213 


1730  lbs. 


1S56  lbs. 


NORTH  DEVON  CATTLE. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Coke  on  the  subject 
of  these  oxen  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  J.  Fislier,  of  New  York,  in  answer  to 
one  from  him  giving  an  account  of  the  cattle:— 

Holkham,  Jlpril  21,  1831. 

Sir,— I  am  this  moment  favored  with  your  kind 
letter,  and  most  flattering  account  of  the  Devon  Oxen. 
It  is  to  me  a  pleasing  reflection  that  I  was  the  first 
person  that  introduced  them  first  into  America, 
through  my  friend  Mr.  Patterson.  I  thought  them 
at  tliat  time,  and  I  am  still  more  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  now,  that  they  are  the  most  superior  kind  of 
cattle  in  this  island,  if  well  selected.  But  I  beg  to 
be  understood,  when  I  speak  of  the  Devonshire  "red 
Cattle,  it  is  in  praise  of  the  JVoHh  Devon   Cattle, 


with  yellow  noses  and  indented  foreheads,  and  yellow 
around  their  eyes,  wliich  mark  their  character,  be- 
ijond  that  of  the  Southern  or  South  Bevons,  which 
have  black  noses,  or  intermixed  with  black.  These  I 
beg  to  be  distinctly  understood  not  to  recommend,  or 
to  be  in  any  way  recommended  by  me,  as  a  superior 
breed  of  cattle. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  express  my  acknowledgements  to 
Mr.  Hurlbut,  when  you  see  him,  and  to  assure  him 
that  I  shall  be  at  all  limes  most  happy  to  show  him, 
or  any  of  his  American  friends,  should  they  come  to 
England,  every  attention  in  my  power  in  the  Agri- 
cultural line. 

I  remain  sir,  your  oblig'd  humble  servant, 

Mr.  J.  Fisher,  Kew  York.     Tho.  Wm.  Coke. 


MAMMOTH  INDIAN  CORN. 

Mr.  S.mith:  Caroline  Co.  Va.  „higust  26,  1S3I. 

Large  ears  are  an  evil  in  the  cultivation  of  the  In- 
dian corn  crop.  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  above  principle,  from  recent  spe- 
cimens exhibited  in  the  public  papers,  of  a  disposition 
to  excel  in  mammoth  ears  of  Indian  corn.  There 
was  one  ear  published  by  a  southern  gentleman,  one 
by  Mr.  Upshur,  and  several  by  Mr.  Daniel;  the  lat- 
ter gentleman  appears  to  have  carried  off  the  palm  of 
victory  in  the  four  ears  he  sent  to  Mr.  Skinner,  late 
Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  His  mode  of  an- 
nually cultivating,  while  he  improved  an  old  and  ex- 
hausted field,  is  as  justly  to  be  admired  as  his  selec- 
tion ot  the  particular  variety  is  to  be  regretted  and 
condemned;  that  the  gourd  seed  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  varieties,  and  makes  the  least  product.  °  The  rea- 
son IS,  the  corn  requires  to  be  planted  in  hills  at  a 
great  distance  apart,  and  an  individual  stalk  will  not 
produce  more  than  one  or  two  ears;  consequently  this 
variety  will  not  make  a  large  crop.  Mr.  Daniel 
planted  his  corn  54  feet  by  i  feet,  with  one  stalk  in  a 
h:ll,  which  averaged  six  barrels  tothe  acre,  and  7  3-11 
giils  per  hill.  It  must  be  conceded,  I  presume,  the 
land  was  rich,  for  if  "Mr.  Upshur's  ear,  exhibited 
owisiderablG  fertility  of  soil  in  which  it  grew,"  cer- 
tainly Mr.  DanieKs  ears  from  their  superior  size,  ex- 
hibited still  greater  fertility.  Let  us  suppose  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  to  be  increased  double,  it  would  be 
extremely  rich;  and  if  the  product  is  in  proportion,  it 
would  be  twelve  barrels  to  the  acre:  that  this,  it  is  pro. 
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bable,  is  nearly  the  extreme  product  of  this  gigantic  va- 
riety. Some  years  ago,  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pittsburg,  I  brought  home  the  seed  of  a  large  pump- 
kin, which  I  planted  the  ensuing  season;  but  one 
pumpkin  generally  grew  on  a  vme,  it  was  large, 
round  and  hollow,  or  with  a  thin  shell,  and  also  defi- 
cient in  sweetness.  I  have  considered  that  there  is  a 
striking  similarity  between  the  gourd  seed  and  the 
big  pumpkin,  and  neither  ought  to  be  cultivated.  We 
will  now  contrast  the  gourd  seed  with  the  small  yel- 
low variety,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  northern 
states,  that  the  farmers  make  in  their  best  cultivated 
fields  twenty-five  barrels  to  the  acre,  and  it  produces 
the  same  in  Virginia  until  it  degenerates.  The  su- 
periority of  the  latter  over  the  former  variety  is  thus 
accounted  for:  the  smaller  the  corn,  the  closer  it  can 
be  planted;  that  if  it  makes  less  per  h'lll,  it  will  make 
more  in  the  aggregate;  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
ears  preponderates  over  the  diminution  in  size  to  in- 
crease the  product.  There  is  a  statement  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural Memoirs  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  gentleman 
who  planted  his  corn  at  different  distances  to  ascer- 
tain what  distance  would  make  the  greatest  product, 
that  the  distance  of  one  foot  each  way,  with  one  stalk 
in  a  hill,  made  the  greatest  crop.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  product,  but  if  it  only  made  one  frill  per  hill,  it 
made  a  Ihtle  upwards  of  twenty-five^barrels  to  the 
acre.  If  the  above  mode  in  plantintr  the  southern 
corn  made  7  3-11  gills  per  hill  and  "six  barrels  per 
acre,  and  the  mode  in  planting  the  northern  corn  made 
one  gill  per  hill,  and  twenty-five  barrels  to  the  acre, 
the  superiority  of  the  small  over  the  large  variety  is 


immense.     It  may  be  laid   down  as  a  principle,  the 
smaller  the  corn  the  closer  it  can  be  planted,  and  the 
more  it  will  make.     I  never  saw  a  large  crop  of  corn 
(said  a  practical  iarmer)   without  a  great  number  of 
stalks.     There  were  forty  thousand  stalks  to  the  acre 
in  the  above  experiment,  and  there  were  only  thir- 
teen hundred  and  twenty  stalks  in  Mr.  Daniel's  crop. 
In  the  crop  lor  which  the  late  Peter  Minor  gained  a 
premium  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Albemarle, 
there  were  ninety  hundred  stalks,  which  made  nine- 
teen barrels  to  the  acre.     The  variety  was  the  white 
flint.     I  have  arithmetically  demonstrated  the  closer 
corn  is  planted  to  a  certain  extent  if  the  ears  are 
smaller,  the  crop  will  be  greater;  that  large  ears  are 
an  evil  if  a  less  product  is  an  evil  when  a  greater  one 
can  be  produced.     It  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to 
the  subject  to   relate   a!i   important   historical   fact, 
which  we  find  in  Arator,  that  the  Indians  made  more 
corn  to  the  acre  than  we  do,  and  it  was  to  that  author 
a  profound  mystery.     No  cause  can  be  assigned  for 
that  circumstance,  but  the  Indians  cultivated  a  small 
variety,  this  mode,  easy  in  its  adoption  with  our  supe- 
rior tillage,  would  at  once  ensure  a  superiority  in  pro- 
duct over  the  aborigines  of  the  soil,  which  to  Arator 
was  a  hopeless  event.     I  have  cultivated  the  yellow 
rare  ripe  for  many  years,  I  procured  the  seed  in  a 
journey  beyond  the  Allegany  in  tho  neighborhood  of 
Morefield,  on  the  Potomack.     That  further  on  I  also 
procured  the  seed   of  a  white  flint;  the  plant  was  a 
mere  dwarf,  which  was  the  only  corn  that  grew  on 
the  mountain.     I  cultivated  both  the  ensuing  season, 
they  both  had  a  great  disposition  to  sucker  and  shoot. 
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but  the   wliile  in  a   aaater  lieLTee;  it  was  ditiiuuh  tn 
overslioi/tind   bv  closei-  planting   to  afturd 
The  flint   and   the   gourd 


correct  its 

space  fur  its  cultivation 

seed  vegetate  diflerently,  the   one  suckers  and  over- 
shoots generally;  the  other  suckers  and  overshoots 
only  in  a  wet  season  and  fertile  soil:  this  distinction 
proceeds  from  the  small  size  and  solid  texture  ot  the 
one,  and  the  large  size  and  open  texture  of  the  other. 
That  corn  produces  according  to  the  variety  or  so- 
lidity of  the   seedj  I  prodnce~'the   following  singular 
expe'riment  to  sustain  the  fact:  Wr.  Seabrouks  selected 
seed  corn  from   three  parts  of  every  ear;  to  wit,  the 
point,  middle  and   but  end,  for  the  purpose   of  plant- 
ing two  parcels  of  ground;  that  the  seed  from  tlie 
point  for  these  two  trials  produced  more  corn  than  the 
seed   from  the  middle  or  but  end;  and  the  seed  from 
the  but  end    produced   more  corn  than  the  seed  from 
the  middle:- in  one  instance  the  seed  from  the  point 
produced  double  to  that  from  the  middle.     I  have  to 
observe  from  an  examinatiuu  in  various  instances  in 
proof  of  the  cause  of  tliese  facts,  the  seed  from  these 
several  parts  of  the  same  ear  present  generajly  a  dif- 
ference, and  in  some  instances  a  remarkable  distinc- 
tion in  their  degrees  of  solidity.     The  seed  from  the 
point  possess  a  greater  degree  of  solidity   than  the 
seed   from  the  middle  or  but  end,  and  the  seed  from 
the  but  end   possess  a  greater  degree  of  solidity  than 
the  seed  from  the  middle.     As  the  seed   which  pro- 
duced the  greater  or  less  product  was  more  or  less 
solid  than  the  rest,  it  appears  the   ditferent  products 
exhibited  in  the  experiment  ])roceeded  from  difl'erent 
degrees  of  solidity  in  the  seed.     Each  variety   in  its 
vegetation  generated  according  to  its  organic  struc- 
ture, difterent  degrees  of  sap,  which  produced   dif- 
ferent products.  The  distance  corn  should  be  planted 
depends  on  the  variety, and  the  product  accordingly — 
lliii  method  should  I  presume,  be  adopted   as  a  prin- 
ciple in  practice,  but  Mr.  Seabrooks  planted  the  three 
varieties  the  same  distance,  which  could  be  justifiable 
only  as  the  seed  was  taken  from   the  same  ear.     If 
the  experiment  should   be  continued,  and   it  fails  to 
produce  the  same  results  the  distance  should  be   va- 
ried according  to  the  variety.     The  small   flint  is  of 
the  northern,  and  the  gourd  seed  of  southern  origin; 
the  former   transplanted  into  the  latter  climate   be- 
comes rare-ripe,  or  it  ripens  three  or  four  weeks  sooner 
than  the  other  corn — the  gourd  seed  can  be   trans- 
planted   into  a  northern  climate    to  ripen  only   by 
gradual  transitions  as  the  peach  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  a  southern  into  a  northern  climate. 
Climate  and  soil  operate  to  produce  a  change  in  the  te.x- 
ture  and  products  of  plants;  the  maize  and  most  of  ihe 
cereal  gramina  flourish  in  a  northern  climate  as  their 
native  region.     It  is  there  we  should  select  our  seed 
corn,  as  it  must  have  a  tendency  when  transplanted 
to  develop  those  properties  it  has  act|uired  by  nainra- 
lization  in  a  more  congenial  climate  and  soil.     Judge 
Peters  and   Mr.  Cooper  improved   their  Indian  corn 
crop  by  selecting  seed  in  the  first  instance  from  a  si- 
tuation still  more  north,  atterwards  from  the  most  vi- 
gorous and  prolific  stalks  of  their  own  crops  until  the 
grain  finally  became   naturalized.     Seed   taken   from 
the  point  of  tlie  most   perfect  or  flinty  ears  will  pre- 
serve  the  original  purity  of  the  variety  better   than 
any  other  method  1  have  ever  adopted. 

BuRERiDGE  Anderson. 


nent  improvement  of  the   lands,  but  also  to  securing 
the  largest  return  possible  from  them. 

The  detail  is  conducted  by  an  active  overseer  or 
bailiff  from  one  of  the  best-managed  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland. 

The  establishment  consists  of  four  regular  plough- 
men, each  having  the   charge  of  a  pair   of  horses;  a 
steady  elderly  person,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  gra- 
naries, and  who  superintends  the  field   operations  of 
hand-hoeing,  reaping.   &.C.;  and  a  park-keeper,  who 
acts  in  the  double   capacity  of  superintendent   of  tlu 
whole  grazing  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  as  butch- 
er to  the  family.     There  is,  besides,  a  person  whose 
sole  business  it  is  to  attend   to  the  open   and    close 
draining  of  the  lands  about  to  be  described,  and  whose 
services  are  of  much  consequence  towards  their  good 
management.     All  these    under  servants  have  been 
very  carefully  selected.     'Ihe  female  part  of  the  es- 
tablishment consists  of  a  dairy-maid  and  an  assistant 
in  the  cow-house.     The  establishment  is  so  arranged 
that  all  hands  are  fully  employed.     All   extra  labour 
required  at  Ihe  hay  and    curji   harvest,  and   in   hand- 
hoeing   the  various  crops,  Sec.  is  very  readily  com- 
manded from  the   adjoining   market  town   of  Long- 
town.     Every  account  and   payment   incident  to  this 
establishment  is  kept  by  the  overseer,  and  is  regular- 
ly audited  and  settled   by  the  agent   once   a  month; 
and  a  copy  of  the    monthly  account  is   duly  put    into 
the  proprietor's  hands,  who  is   thus  enabled   to  have 
the  real  situation  of  his  farming  matters  constantly 
under  his  eye. 

Extra  work,  such  as  mowing,  draining.  Sec.  is   let 
by  contract  to  labourers. 

DESCRIPTION. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
NETHERBY,  CUMBERLAND,  No.  111. 

MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    HOMK    FARM. 

The  management  of  the  Park  of  Netherliy,  Ihe 
extent  of  which  is  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  and 
ninety  statute  acres  (independent  of  the  woods  sur- 
rounding and  interspersed  through  tlie  grounds,)  com- 
prehends the  practical  detail  of  a  large  grass  and 
arulile  farm,  managed  on  principles  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate and  local  situation  of  the  country,  and  occupied 
by  the  proprietor,  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  peima- 


The  management  about  to  be  described  extends,  as 
already  mentioned,  over  about  twelve  hundred  and 
ninety  acres.  The  soils  are  of  various  descriptions, 
and  consist  of  tlie  following  general  divisions: 

1st.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Esk,  which  cuts  the 
grounds  into  two  portions,  the  soil  is  a  loamy  clay  on 
a  porous  bottom,  and  very  various  in  point  of  quality, 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  all  lands  whose  formation 
is  Ihe  deposit  or  washings  down  of  lands  situated  at 
a  higher  level.  These  lands  are  under  permanent 
pasture. 

■2d.  A  mossy  soil  of  no  great  extent,  but  of  consi- 
derable depth,  incumbent  on  clay,  now  irrigated  mea- 
dow land. 

3d.  Gravelly  soil,  on  an  open  bottom  of  gravel, 
technically  called  a  rusty  gravel,  held  in  pasture  or 
alternate  husbandry;  and, 

4th.  A  clay  soil  of  various  qualities  on  a  close  till 
or  stubborn  claj'  subsoil,  nnsuited  to  constant  pastu- 
rage, and  therefore  kept  in  alternate  husbandry. 

The  lands  consist  of  about  480  acres  loamy  clay, 
'iSi  acres  meadow,  3-20  acres  gravel,  and  4G2  acres 
clay  soils. 

The  aspect  is  generally  flat,  but  with  a  gentle  un- 
dulating surface,  and  with  a  moderate  inclination  from 
the  river  which  runs  through  the  lands  in  a  direction 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  Tlie  whole  lands  lie  compact 
and  m  a  ring  fence,  and  form  together  a  very  beauti- 
ful park,  eijual  to  any  in  the  north  of  England,  not 
only  in  point  of -appearance,  but  in  real  value,  while 
these  lands  do  not  lie  at  more  than  from  70  to  I'iO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sol  way  Frith.  The 
management  of  each  kind  of  soil  being  different,  re- 
ijuires  a  distinct  and  particular  description,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  following  account. 

I'lie  Faiiii  Jiuihliiiifs  at  Crol'thead  stand  very  near- 
ly in  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  which  has  been  found 
of  great  advantage  in  their  management. 

Loniftown.  —  A  considerable  market  town,  contain- 
ing from  l."500  to  -iOllI)  souls,  through  which  the  great 
road  fruin  Edinburgh  to  London  by  Carlisle  passes,  is 
situated  at  Ihe  S.  \V.  angle  of  these  lands. 

No  manure  can  be  procured  here  except  what  is  pro- 
duced on  the  farm,  in  the  farm-yards  at  Crofthead, 
and  what  is  purchased  at  Longtown.     Of  the  last — 


as  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  procure  all  they 
can— no  great  quantity  of  manure  can  be  obtained. 
There  is  abundance  of  lime,  however,  to  be  orot  withia 
four  miles,  at  a  price  averaging  about  3s.  per  single 
cart-load  at  the  limekilns,  or  4(/.  per  imperial  bushel. 
No  chalk,  clay,  or  shell  marl  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  chief  dependence  is  on  dung  and 
compost  made  on  the  lands,  and  lime  as  already  stat- 
ed. Turnips  are  indeed  consumed  on  the  lands, 
where  the  soil  is  dry  by  sheep. 

A  trial  is  just  now  in  progress  of  using  bone  dust, 
as  a  manure  for  the  production  of  turnips;  and  if  it 
succeeds,  as  is  expected,  this  assistant  will  be  much 
used  here  in  future. 

DRAINING. 

The  first  operation  of  management  has  been  in 
every  case  to  ensure  a  complete  under-drainage,  to  re- 
lieve the  lands  from  the  springs  by  w-hich  they  were 
surcharged,  as  well  as  attending  closely  to  open  drain- 
ing.    The  improvement  of  close  draining  has  been 
most  effectually  done  by  tiles  manufactured   on   the 
estate,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  practised  in  Staffordshire  and  War- 
wickshire.    Many  hundred  roods  of  drains  have  been 
executed  in   this   way,  and   with  complete  success. 
The  open  draining  has  also  been  a  point  of  paramount 
consideration.     The  ditches,  or  main  drains,  have  al- 
ways invariably  been  cut  out   to  the   proper  level,  so 
as  readily  and  freely  to   discharge  the  water  deliver- 
ed into  them.     The  sides  are  carefully  sloped  back  by 
the  spade,  so  as  to  discharge  the   water  from   the 
ridges;  and  the  earth  so  cut  away,  as  well  as  all  high 
head-ridges  have  been   in  every  case   most  carefully 
mixed  up  with  lime,  repeatedly  turned  over  at  proper 
intervals,  and,  lastly,  applied  as  a  rich  compost  in 
top-dressing  the  adjoining  lands,  after  being  depastur- 
ed for  the  first  two  or  three  years.     It  is  very  surpris- 
ing that  sloping  in  the  sides  of  main   drains,  and 
open  ditches,  which  is  a  means  of  providing  an  am- 
ple supply  of  rich  manure  in  thousands  of  cases,  is 
almost  invariably  neglected  by  the  practical  farmer; 
and  that  he  should  equally  neglect  to  remove   the 
high  head-ridges  existing  in  almost  every  field  (occa- 
sioned  by   the  repeated   use  of  the  plough,)  which 
would  be  the  means  of  enriching  the  adjoining  lands 
at  an  inconsiderable  expense.     This,  with  ditch  and 
road  scrapings,  and  every  possible  means  of  increas- 
ing  the   quantity   of  putrescent  manure,  have  been 
closely  and  successfully  attended  to  here,  and   with 
great  success;  and  as    the  application  of  compost  so 
collected  has  been  almost  in  all  cases  to  pasture  lands, 
the   eft'ect   has   been  excellent;  while   the   grounds, 
when  broken  up  for  white  crops,  after  being  so  ma- 
nured, have — even  on  very  inferior  soils — yielded  full 
and    fair   crops.     Indeed  the  system   pursued   for  a 
number  of  years,  of  turning  every  particle  of  soil  not 
required  for  the  production  of  useful  crops,  into  coin- 
post  to  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  grass  lands 
has  been  found  very  beneficial. 


MA.NAGFME.VT   OF   PASTl'RE    LANDS. 

The  climate  here,  in  common  with  Ihe  whole  west 
coast  of  Britain,  is  rather  wet;  and  considerable  quan- 
tities of  rain  fall  in  Cumberland,  in  consequence  of 
its  proximity  to  the  Atlantic.  Dry  soils  therefore  are 
of  the  greatest  value  here,  and  grass  husbandry  on 
many  accounts  is  the  most  proper  and  natural  fur  the 
district. 

When  lands  are  well  and  judiciously  laid  down  to 
permanent  pasture,  the  exjiense  of  their  management 
is  at  once  reduced.  The  local  situation  of  this  part 
of  Cumberland,  bordering  on  Scotland,  renders  it  in 
a  great  measure  a  grazing  or  cattle-dealing  country, 
and  pasture  land,  of  a  good  quality,  is  constantly  in 
request,  and  yields  full  and  fair  rents,  when  let  from 
year  to  year;  or,  when  farmed  in  a  run  of  seasons,  it 
produces,  either  by  cattle  or  sheep,  a  fair  return  to 
the  grazier.  The  greatest  part  of  llio  cattle  and 
sheep  sold  in  the  great  Scotch  markets,  in  (ialloway, 
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and  the  nortli  of  Ireland,  pass  through  the  country  to 
Carlisle,  the  great  point  where  they  change  hands. 
Old  Grass  Lands. — Around  the  house  of  Netherby 
a  very  considerable  extent  of  old  grass  land  exists. 
This  has  been  completely  underdrained;  and  as  it 
was  disposed  to  produce  moss — so  as  to  render  the 
pasturage  late  in  coming  to  maturity — a  very  heavy 
dose  of  hot  lime  was  applied  about  ten  years  ago  to 
the  whole,  with  remarkably  good  effect;  for  after  the 
first  year's  application,  the  moss  was  eradicated,  and 
the  pasture  is  now  unrivalled  in  the  country.  The 
soil  alluded  to  is  generally  good  clay  loam  on  an  open 
bottom. 

J\'cw  Grass  Lands. — Whether  on  light  or  heavy 
soils,  it  has  been  the  constant  custom  here,  in  the 
first  place,  to  lay  the  lands  completely  dry  by  under- 
draining;  then  to  clean  and  pulverise  the  lands  com- 
pletely by  summer  fallow  or  green  crops — to  apply  all 
the  putrescent  manure  that  could  possibly  be  produced 
or  purchased  at  a  fair  prite.  On  light  soils,  turnips  are 
consumed,  by  sheep  folded  on  the  grounds;  and  on  clay 
soils,  the  turnips,  if  any  are  produced,  have  been  re- 
gularly consumed  in  the  farm-yards,  and  the  manure 
so  produced  has  been  applied  to  the  ensuing  white 
crop.  In  all  cases,  supposing  the  lands  (of  whatever 
description  of  soil  they  may  consist)  to  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  the  course  here  has  been  to  sow  out  to  per- 
manent pasture  with  Ihe  Jirst  white  crop,  and  with 
the  following  variety  of  pasture  seeds;  viz. 
If  Clay  Lands, 

Timothy  Grass  -        Pleum  pratense. 

Pacey's  Ryegrass  -     Solium  perenne. 

Red  Clover         -         -  Trifolium  pratense. 

"White  Clover        -        -     Trifolium  repens. 
If  Light  Dry  Soils, 

Pacey's  Ryegrass        -        Solium  perenne. 

Red  Clover  -         -     Trifolium  pratense. 

White  Clover  -         Trifolium  repens. 

Cocksfoot     -         .        -      Dactylis  glomerata. 

Rib  Grass  -        -  Plantago  lanceolata. 

Hay  is  never  taken  from  lands  intended  to  re- 
main in  permanent  pasture.  These  lands,  whether 
heavy  or  light  soils,  are  constantly  depastured  with 
sheep  for  the  first  season.  If  clay  lands,  Ihe  grass  is 
depastured  from  1st  May  to  11th  November,  and  if 
light  soil  from  1st  May  to  1st  March  yearly;  and  no 
stock  of  any  kind  is  admitted  on  either  desciiption  of 
soil  between  the  terms  mentioned.  The  second  year 
any  ordinary  description  of  stock  is  admitted.  In  the 
course  of  years  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  break 
up  some  part  of  these  lands,  and  to  lay  them  down 
anew  to  permanent  pasture:  the  following  varieties 
of  pasture  seed  are  now  sown  and  approved  of  here. 
Clay  Lands, 

Timothy  Grass  -        Pleum  pratense. 

Cocksfoot        -         -  Dactylis  glomerata. 

Meadow  Fescue  -        Festuca  pratensis. 

Dog's  tail         -         -         -  Cynosuruscristatus. 

Meadow  Cat's  tail         -       Pleum  pratenese. 

Pacey's  Perl.  Ryegrass        Solium  perenne. 

Red  Clover         -         -        Trifolium  pratense. 

AVhite  Clover         ■  Trifolium  repens. 

Light  Lands, 

Timothy  Grass  -  Pleura  pratense. 

Pacey's  Perl.  Ryegrass        Solium  perenne. 

Cocksfoot  -         -         Dactylis  glomerata. 

Rib  Grass  -         -       Plantago  lanceolata. 

Dog's-tail  -        -  Cynosurus  cristatus. 

Mi.xed  Fescues  -       Festuca  duriuscula, 

Festuca    pratensis, 

&.C. 

Mixed  Poas         -         -         Poa    pratensis,    Poa 

cerulea.  Sec. 
Red  Clover  -         -     Trifolium  pratense. 

White  Clover  -  Trifolium  repens. 

The  inferior  description  of  clay  lands  in  particular 
have  been  much  improved  by  opening  the  furrow 
every  autumn,  about  the  month  uf  November,  by 
means  of  the  furrow  draining  plough— an  implement 


of  simple  construction,  but  one  that  cannot  bo  too 
well  known  by  the  agriculturist.  Its  object  is  to  cut 
a  furrow  slice  out  of  the  already  existing  furrow,  (i 
or  7  inches  deeper,  while  its  mould  board,  formed  of 
wood,  throws  this  slice  8  or  9  inches  clear  out  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  plough — thus  I'orming  a  com- 
plete (we  may  say  almost  invisible)  drain — which 
lays  the  land  dry,  and  which  discharges  all  superflu- 
ous water  through  the  ensuing  winter,  while  the  fur- 
row slice  so  removed  is  an  addition  to  the  compost 
heap.  This  simple  implement  has  been  of  the  great- 
est use  here,  and  is  strongly  recommended  to  all  far- 
mers of  wet  clay  lands. 

Double  Digging-  or  Trenching. — Last  year,  dur- 
ing the  distress  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  a  large 
extent  of  ground  of  a  very  stiff  clayey  nature  was 
trenched  by  those  out  of  employmeni,  in  order  to  em- 
jil'jy  them.  The  deepness  trenched  was  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  were  regu- 
larly reduced  and  attended  to,  and  the  grounds  plant- 
ed witli  potato  and  mangel  wurzel,  properly  drilled 
and  manured.  Next  year  wheat  will  be  sown,  and 
tlie  ground  laid  down  again  to  permanent  pasture. 

Irrigated  .Meadoivs. — Here  there  are  16i  acres  of 
water  meadow  on  the  ridge  or  bed  system,  and  about 
10]  on  what  is  termed  catch-work.  It  happens  un- 
fortunately that  the  water  collected  in  a  brook,  des- 
■  ■ending  through  the  lands  to  the  Esk,  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient, except  in  floods,  for  the  purpose  of  complete 
irrigation.  But  the  heavy  crops  produced  even  under 
imperfect  watering,  leave  no  doubt,  however,  of 
the  utility  of  this  branch  of  agriculture. 

There  are  no  other  meadows  here,  and  indeed  the 
want  of  meadow  ground  is  seriously  felt  over  this 
district.  In  the  general  management  of  the  pastures 
care  is  taken  to  eradicate  docks,  tliistles,  &,c.,  from 
the  surface;  and  moles  are  destroyed  whenever  their 
workings  appear. 

ROTATION    OF    CROPS. 

The  plough  rotation  followed  on  these  lands  has 
been  as  follows — on 

GRAVELLY    SOILS. 

1.  Tm-nips. — Generally  Swedes  or  Aberdeen  yel 
lows,  consumed  on  the  ground  by  sheep. 

■2.  Barley. — Sown  about  the  middle  of  April  with 
seeds  for  pasture:  the  lands  laid  generally  quite  fiat 
in  the  surface. 

3.  Young  Grass  seeds  depastured  by  sheep;  gene- 
rally ewes  and  lambs,  from  1st  May  to  1st  March. 

4.  Pasture. 

j.  Ditto. — Top-dressed  this  season  with  compost. 

0.  Pasture. 

7.  Pasture. 

8.  Pasture. 

9.  Oats  out  of  ley. 

Clay  Lands  of  the  lest  description. 

1.  Summer  fallow,  or,  if  the  season  is  suitable. 
Globe  Turnips.  In  either  case,  the  land  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  manured.  Turnips  pulled  and  consumed 
in  the  yards  by  cattle. 

■2.  Iflieut,  sown  in  autumn,  and  grass  seeds  for 
pasture  sown  in  the  succeeding  spring:  no  stock  of 
any  kind  allowed  to  depasture  these  seeds  in  the  en- 
suing winter. 

3.  Young  pasture  Seeds,  depastured  by  sheep  from 
1st  May  to  lllh  November;  but  unless  the  ensuing 
winter  should  happen  to  be  particularly  dry,  no  stock 
admitted  after  that  period 

4.  Pasture  for  the  same  period. 

•5.  Ditto,  ditto. — Top  dressed  with  lime  or  compost. 

(i.  Ditto,  ditto. 

7.  Ditto,  ditto. 

If  the  lands  now  begin  to  show  moss,  so  as  to  hurt 
the  pastures,  and  render  the  grass  later  in  coming  to 
a  full  bite,  they  are  generally  ploughed  for  oats  in  the 
eighth  year,  about  the  middle  of  winter,  so  as  to  derive 
advantage  from  atmospherical  influence,  and  are 
ploughed  with  a  strong  furrow. 


Clays  of  the  second  rate  description. 

1.  Bare  JaUow. — Thoroughly  cleaned,  limed,  and 
manured;  the  greatest  pains  being  taken  in  ail  cases 
of  clay  land  in  the  ploughing,  so  as  to  give  the  ridges 
a  proper  shape,  to  (list-liarge  all  surface-water  from  the 
centre  to  the  furrow.  ' 

'2.  Wheat,  of  the  red  kind,  or  oats,  sown  out  with 
seeds  for  pasture. 

3.  Seeds,  depastured  by  slieep  from  Ist  May  to  1 1th 
November. 

4.  Depastured  by  any  kind  of  stock  from  ditto  to 
ditto. 

5.  Depastured  by  any  kind  of  stock  I'rom  1st  May 
to  11th  November. — Top  dressed  with  lime  or  com- 
post. 

tJ.  Ditto,  ditto. 

7.  Dittto,  ditto. 

8.  Oats  out  of  ley. 

These  various  courses  of  cropping:  have  been  found 
to  suit  the  lands  extremely  well.  The  application 
of  lime  or  compost  to  the  tliird  year's  pasture,  is  a 
point  never  overlooked;  for  it  is  found  to  renovate  the 
pasture  grasses,  and  the  grounds,  after  an  interval  oi 
two  or  three  years,  break  i>p  in  capital  condition  lor 
oats. 

Wheat. — The  wheat  sown  on  the  best  descriptions 
of  soil  is  invariably  the  white  kind.  That  most  in 
request  for  seed  is  understood  to  be  what  is  called,  in 
East  Lothian,  "Hunter's  Wheat."  Wheat,  after 
summer  fallow,  has  always  been  found  of  the  best 
quality  and  greatest  weight  to  the  acre:  on  inferior 
clays  red  wheat  is  often  sown.  This  variety  is  cer- 
tainly well  suited  to  such  soils,  and  often  fair  averao-e 
crops  are  obtained;  but  it  is  thicker  in  the  husk,  and 
therefore  not  so  much  in  request  with  the  corn-fac- 
tors. The  price  in  the  market  is  generally  one  shil- 
ling per  Carlisle  bushel  under  the  price  of  white 
wheat." 

Sowing. — The  quantity  of  seed  wheat  to  a  statute 
acre  sown  broadcast,  is  from  -24  to  3  imperial  bushels. 
The  usual  return,  in  favourable  seasons,  may  be  about 
from  34  to  iS  imperial  bushels  per  acre. 

Period  of  Solving. — On  summer  fallows,  wheat  is 
sown  about  the  second  week  of  September,  and  if 
wheat  is  tried  after  turnips,  fed  off  on  Ihe  lands  by 
sheep,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  on  lighter  soils, 
the  sowing  being  performed  during  the  winter  months 
in  proportion  as  the  turnips  are  consumed. 

Tares  or  [■'etches — Are  seldom  or  never  sown  in 
this  district.  They  answer,  however,  admirably  in 
this  district  on  fresh  soils;  they  have  invariably  yield- 
ed a  very  large  return  of  green  food  for  soiling,  and 
have  been  sown  on  purpose  to  be  ready  to  be  cut  as 
green  food  between  tije  first  and  second  crops  of  clo- 
ver. Tares  are  never  made  into  hay  in  this  district; 
and  indeed  from  the  great  quantity  of  succulent  mat- 
ter they  produce,  in  a  variable  climate,  the  process  of 
making  them  into  hay  would  be  attended  with  .much 
risk  and  probably  little  advantage.  They  are  very 
useful  when  consnmed  in  summer,  in  soilino-  b}'  cat- 
tle or  horses,  and  thereby  adding  greatly  to  the  dung- 
hill— a  point  of  paramount  importance,  but  in  no 
other  light  is  their  culture  recommended. 

Rapc—Ra^e  succeeds  here  very  w-ell  on  lands  in 
fair  condition.  An  experiment  on  rather  a  large  scale 
was  tried  about  eight  years  ago,  of  sowing  in  the 
month  of  July,  no  less  a  quantity  than  120  acres  of 
land  of  the  first-rate-  quality — of  loam  intended  for 
permanent  pasture — with  rape  alone.  The  ground 
was  previously  thoroughly  cleaned  and  limed,  the 
rape  and  grass  seeds  sown,  and  the  rape,  immediately 
on  arriving  at  maturity,  eat  oft'  by  sheep.  The  eflTect 
has  answered,  and  Ihe  lands  in  question  are  the  best 
pasture  in  the  country  at  this  moment. 

Turnips. — The  turnips  sown  here  are  the  globe, 
the  Aberdeen  yellow,  and  the  Swedish;  all  these  va- 
rieties, when  the  seed  is  good  and  fresh,  and  the  pro- 
per culture  followed,  have  invariably  succeeded  here. 

*  A  Carlisle  bushel  is  equal  to  J  A  imperial  measure. 
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The  fflobe  is  consumed  first,  then  the  Aberdeen  yel- 
low, and  lastly  the  Swedes.  A  number  of  other  tur- 
nip seeds  have  been  tried,  such  as  the  tankard,  the 
green  round,  &c.;  but,  from  experience,  the  three 
kinds  first  named  are  decidedly  preferred. 

Drill  Husbandry. — Turnips  are  always  drilled 
here,  and  without  a  single  case  of  failure.  The  tur- 
nip husbandry  of  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire  is 
followed  from  first  to  last.  The  crops  produced  are 
generally  heavy,  sound,  and  good,  even  on  the  stiffest 
description  of  clays.  These  crops  are  either  con- 
sumed in  the  farm-yards  by  cattle,  or  on  the  ground 
by  sheep.  In  eating  oft'  turnips  by  sheep,  the  prac- 
tice here  has  always  been  at  first  to  confine  the  flock 
on  an  extent  calculated  to  support  them  fully  for  one 
week,  and  to  give  them  a  fresh  break  once  a  week 
afterwards,  allowing  the  dock  the  range  over  the  first 
portions  of  ground  allotted  to  them.  Hay,  in  sheep- 
haicks  or  cribs,  is  given  along  with  turnips:  Swedes 
are  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable  crop  to  the  farmer, 
and  are  the  favourite  food  of  all  sorts  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  It  is  the  custom  in  this  establishment  also  to 
ffive  the  working  horses,  in  the  winter  and  spring 
'months,  a  considerable  proportion  of  Swedes  daily; 
and  the  effect  is  to  make  the  animals  eat  their  oats 
with  more  avidity,  and  to  render  them  more  fresh, 
and  theii:  coats  more  glossy.  No  other  crops  (pota- 
toes, beans,  and  mangel  vvurzel  excepted)  are  drilled 
here.  On  the  light  soils,  however,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  all  the  white  crops  may  be  drilled 
and  hand-hoed  with  the  greatest  advantage;  and  it  is 
in  contemplation  to  lesort  to  this  mode  of  culture  in 
future,  as  the  most  garden-like  management,  and  as 
yielding  a  heavier  and  better  description  of  grain, 
while  at  the  same  time  all  annual  and  other  weeds 
are  destroyed.  Swedisli  turnips  are  sown  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May;  globe  and 
Aberdeen  yellows  during  the  first  and  second  weeks 
of  June.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  sheep  ge- 
nerally fed  oft"  by  turnips  are  the  best  description  of 
Chevoit  wedders  from  Sutherland,  Ro-xburgh,  and 
Dumfrieshire.  Ewes  and  lambs  on  turnip  are  seldom 
OT  ever  attempted  here.  It  would  be  reckoned  very 
slovenly  management  to  allow  turnips  to  sprout  in 
spring:  they  are  always  consumed  when  perfectly 
sound  in  the  bulb,  whether  m  the  yards  or  in  the 
fields. 

Barley. — Barley  succeeds  turnips  which  were  con- 
sumed on  the  ground  by  sheep;  of  course  these  crops 
can  only  follow  with  advantage  in  rotation  on  turnip 
soils.  If  the  turnips  have  been  properly  managed, 
as  already  described  by  the  eating  them  on  the 
ground,  the  lightest  soils  will  be  compactly  beat  to- 
gether by  the  treading  of  the  flock.  One  furrow  on 
such  soils  is  considered  in  general  sufiicient,  and  the 
proper  time  of  sowing  is  from  1st  April  to  20th  May. 
It  is  here  proper  to  slate,  that  barley  after  turnip 
should  be  sown  liol  furrow,  that  :s  to  say,  the  sower 
should  immediately  I'ollow  the  plough,  and  the  har- 
row the  sower;  and  probably,  if  the  weather  appears 
to  set  in  droughty,  the  glass  seeds  and  roller  sliould 
close  the  scene  behind  the  harrows.  When  the  pro- 
cess of  barley  sowing  is  conducted  in  this  way,  a  fai- 
lure of  crops  has  never  taken  place  here.  Pure  bar- 
ley alone  is  sown;  and  the  old  variety,  called  rough 
beer  or  big,  seems,  with  much  propriety,  to  be  quite 
out  of  fashion  in  the  district.  These  grounds  seldom 
fail  to  produce  barley  of  an  excellent  malting  quality; 
indeed,  the  vale  of  the  Esk  is  celebrated  for  the  good 
qu:ilily  of  its  barley  crops. 

Grass. — Grass  never  fails  to  succeed  hereafter  bar- 
ley. If  it  is  intended  to  cut  the  grass  crop  green  for 
soiling,  ryegrass,  with  a  large  proportion  of  red  clo- 
vpr,  and  a  small  proportion  of  white,  are  sown.  The 
s»ils  here,  from  the  management  described,  are  gene- 
rally fresh;  and  not  one  single  case  is  remembered 
where  the  clover  crops  have  failed  altogether  on  any 
of  these  soils. 

Ryegrass — As  a  hay  gTa99,  is  a  very  valuable  va- 
riety; but  when  land  is  intended  for  permanent  pas- 


ture, or  for  lying  a  number  of  years,  ryegrass  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  well  adapted  as  many  other  varie- 
ties for  grazing  purposes,  and  hitherto  too  much  seed 
of  this  kind  has  been  sown  here  on  permanent  pas- 
ture lands. 

Fiorin  Grass  has  never  been  cultivated  here.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  practical  agriculturists 
may,  in  many  cases,  entertain  unfounded  prejudices 
against  this  grass.  A  small  fiorin  meadow,  as  a  trial, 
is  in  the  progress  of  being  laid  out  at  present. 

Sainfoin  is  never  sown  in  this  district,  and  clover 
is  seldom  or  never  sown  without  a  mixture  of  grass 
seeds  along  with  it.  One  experiment,  on  good  land, 
of  sowing  red  clover  only,  succeeded  admirably. 

Potatoes,  under  good  management  by  the  drill  sys- 
tem, never  fail  here,  even  on  the  clay  soils.  No 
great  quantity,  however,  is  ever  grown  on  this  farm, 
except  for  the  use  of  the  family. 

Mangel  JVurzel  has  been  cultivated  for  two  or 
three  years.  The  growing  of  this  esculent  is,  howe- 
ver, quite  new  in  the  district,  and  is  therefore  only 
cautiously  attempted  at  first.  The  result,  hitherto, 
is  favourable,  although  the  Swedish  turnip  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  crop  of  equal  value. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RUKAZi  SCOXVOIVIV. 


HOaTICUIiTUKE. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

Mr.  Smith: 

You  may  say,  from  me,  that  the  gooseberries  which 
took  the  premium  for  two  years  at  our  N.  Y.  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  ivhich  I  presented  in  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Winter  (my  next  neighbour)  were  produced  on 
bushes  planted  along  a  border  on  the  north  side  of  a 
picket  fence  four  feet  high.  The  plants  are  placed 
about  two  feet  from  the  fence,  and  their  branches 
now  extend  within  about  10  or  I'i  inches  of  it — care 
is  taken  to  keep  the  body  clear  from  suckers,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  insure  large 
fruit.  One  of  the  finest  patches  of  gooseberries  I  ever 
saw,  was  planted  beneath  peach  trees  in  an  orchard, 
and  had  a  row  of  horse  beans  between  each  row  of 
gooseberry  plants.  The  beans  were  planted  at  such 
periods  as  would  cause  them  to  gain  their  height,  or 
nearly  so,  abiiut  the  time  the  gooseberries  were  ripe, 
and  they  eftVctually  aided  in  sheltering  the  fruit 
from  the  parching  rays  of  the  sun,  which  is  another 
most  important  point  to  be  attended  to. 

The  only  further  measures  to  be  adopted  are  plen- 
tiful manuring,  and  autumnal  trimming  out  of  the 
old  and  useless  wood. 

I  have  made  these  remarks,  based  upon  the  princi- 
ple that_/i/ie  varieties  are  selected  to  begin  the  plan- 
tation with,  without  which  all  labour  is  vain.  The 
goaseberries  sent  from  the  gardens  here  to  the  New 
York  Horticultural  Society's  exhibitions  were  the 
largest  I  have  ever  seen.  I  began  this  as  a  private 
communication,  but  if  you  choose  you  can  make  it 
public.  Wm.  Robert  Prince. 


LOUBAT'S  VINEYARD. 

On  the  5th  inst.  we  visited  the  Loubat  Vineyard 
on  Long  Island.  Mr.  L.  is  now  absent  in  France, 
and  although  we  had  but  a  few  minutes  to  inspect  the 
vines,  still  we  saw  sufficient  to  confirm  us  in  our 
opinion  that  the  successful  culture  of  the  foreign  vine 
is  not  only  quite  possible,  but  almost  absolutely  certain. 
There  is  a  much  greater  quantity  of  grapes  than  last 
year.  Already  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  have 
been  sold  in  the  city  markets,  at  15  to  30  cents  per 
lb.  We  undersloml  the  mildew  had  not  been  trouble- 
some.— JV.  Y.  Farmer. 


"A  wise  man,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "will  desire  no 
more  than  what  he  can  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distri- 
bute cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly." 


The  following  remarks  on  the  horse,  are  such  as 
we  have  heard  from  observing  farmers^  of  the  west; 
and  to  them  it  may  be  added,  that  the  bones  of  hii^h 
bred  horses  are  of  a  finer  texture,  more  solid,  heavier 
and  stronger  in  proportion  to  size  than  those  of  com- 
mon horses,  and  the  animal  uniformly  more  docile 
and  mild  and  longer  lived.  Would  it  be  too  much 
for  us  to  ask  a  continuation  of  contributions  from  our 
much  respected  correspondent? 

Practical  OESEavATioxs  on  the  Principle^  of 

Breeding. 
Mil.  Smith:  Fayette  County,  Kentucky,  IS31. 

As  agriculture  is  the  most  universal  of  all  employ- 
ments, and  its  prosperity  the  measure  of  the  success 
of  all  other  pursuits;  so  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
culture  of  domestic  animals  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  this  great  interest,  and  the  one  which  most 
perfectly  indicates  the  condition  of  all  its  other  de- 
partments. When  we  see  the  beasts  that  cultivate 
the  farmer's  fields,  we  can  form  a  surprisingly  true 
judgment  of  the  profits  of  his  labours.  When  we 
see  the  fatted  animals  for  his  table,  or  the  shambles, 
we  can  tell  at  once  his  manner  of  living,  and  the  va- 
lue of  his  mode  of  farming.  And  so  it  is  through 
the  whole  calendar  of  results. 

No  degree  of  skill  or  attention,  will  convert  a 
mean  animal  into  a  good  one.  The  qualities  of  the 
individual,  though  they  may  not  be  as  distinctive, are 
nearly  as  obstinate  as  those  which  separate  one  spe- 
cies from  another.  And  a  man  might  as  well  expect 
by  culture  to  make  the  obdurate  hog  yield  the  exqui- 
site fleece  of  the  Saxon  sheep,  as  to  convert  the  pa- 
tient and  cold  blooded  drudge,  into  the  spirited  and 
beautiful  courser.  We  must  begin  right,  or  we  are 
obliged  to  end  wrong.  We  must  breed  with  an  intel- 
ligent eye  to  the  results  after  which  we  aim,  or  all  our 
subsequent  labours  will  fail  of.  their  adequate  reward. 

To  that  point  therefore,  the  breeding  of  domestic 
animals — I  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  read- 
ers, as  to  a  thing  lying  at  the  foundation  of  their 
prosperity.  What  I  have  to  say,  is  the  result  of  se- 
veral years  attention  to  the  subject;  and  though  much 
of  it  may  appear  different,  from  what  is  commonly 
received  as  true,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  disregard, 
facts  occuring  under  my  own  notice,  out  of  deference 
to  any  popular  opinion.  If  more  numerous  and  better 
conducted  experiments  shall  establish  results  different 
from  those  I  have  arrived  at, — I  am  sure  no  one  will 
rec'eive  and  act  on  them  with  more  alacrity  than  my- 
self. 

Every  animal  in  a  state  of  nature  produces  an  ani- 
mal the  image  of  itself,  not  only  in  appearance,  but 
in  all  its  instincts  and  endowments.  We  cannot  say- 
that  one  deer  is  swifter  than  another  of  like  age  and 
condition,  nor  that  one  tiger  is  more  ferocious  than 
another.  In  a  herd  of  buftaloe  you  could  hardly  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another  of  the  same  sex  and  years; 
and  in  a  covey  of  wild  birds  the  nicest  scrutiny  will 
scarcely  detect  the  most  trifling  dilTerence  between 
any  two  males  or  females.  It  is  the  same  through  the 
whole  range  of  animal  life,  in  a  state  of  nature. 

We  find  it  far  otherwise  in  our  farm-yards  and 
fields.  Between  the  parent  and  the  offspring,  in 
every  species  of  domesticated  animals,  there  are  very 
great,  and  frequently  so  far  as  we  can  discover  most 
capricious  diversities.  This  is  the  very  fact  which 
gives  to  this  subject  its  importance  as  well  as  its  dif- 
ficulty. For  if  domestication  had  not  infringed  on 
nature  in  this  particular,  we  could  nut  have  felt  more 
uncertainty  about  the  produce  of  our  flocks  and  herds, 
than  about  the  appearance  of  the  young  in  a  park  of 
deer.  We  have  cultivated  away,  in  part  at  least,  one 
great  law  of  animal  nature;  and  what  we  seek  is 
amid  the  great  irregularities  which  have  succeeded  to 
the  simple  uniformity  of  nature,  to  fasten  on,  and  as 
far  as  practicable  to  perpetuate  sueh  of  them  as  we 
find  most  conducive  to  our  interest. 
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This  has  been  achieved  already  to  a  considerate 
<xtent.  Men  have  taken  individuals  possessing  in  a 
iiigh  degree  certain  desirable  qualities,  and  by  breed- 
ing them  together  through  many  successive  genera- 
tions, have  succeeded  in  stamping  the  original  pecu- 
liarities in  some  degree  upon  the  whole  family.  These 
are  what  are  called,  blooded  anh)uds;  and  they  are 
■considered  purer  blooded,  or  the  reverse,  as  they  are 
•more  or  less  capable  of  propagating  young  which 
shall  have  the  peculiarities  for  which  that  race  may 
be  esteemed. 

Wliether  breeders  will  take  the  improvements  al- 
ready made  to  hand  for  them,  and  make  the  present 
improved  races,  the  foundation  of  their  own  stocks; 
or  whether  they  will  start  afresh  to  go  over  what  the 
world  has  been  some  generations  about  already, — is  a 
tiling  that  each  man  must  decide  for  himself.  For 
my  own  part,  1  prefer  the  former  mode,  though  the 
matter  is  not  absolutely  clear.  For  it  is  undeniable 
that  many  of  our  improved  or  blooded  races,  as  we 
hare  them,  are  liable  to  great  objections;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  delicacy  of  constitution  found  in  many, — 
the  want  of  virility  in  others, — besides  other  objec- 
tions which  I  pass  over  as  not  being  strictly  relevant 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  I  think  it  certain,  that  no  one 
race  can  be  said  to  have  been  brought  to  the  highest 
point  of  improvement;  I  am  sure  none  such  has  fallen 
under  my  notice.  Indeed  it  is  rather  surprising  to 
find,  that  after  so  great  pains  have  been  taken  with 
most  of  our  domestic  animals, — the  best  families  of 
them  should  still  be  liable  to  such  great  diversities 
among  themselves,  and  should  produce  so  very  few 
capital  animals.  I  doubt  whether  one  thorough  bred 
out  of  a  hundred,  is  even  a  tolerable  racer;  and  pro- 
bably not  one  in  fifty  of  those  sufficiently  esteemed 
to  be  trained,  would  be  considered  a  superior  turf 
horse.  The  great  scarcity  of  capital  animals  in  eve- 
ry species,  is  obvious,  from  the  great  value  attached 
to  those  tliat  chance  to  be  so,  and  the  enormous  prices 
they  command. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  improved 
races,  as  we  have  them,  though  liable  to  serious  ob- 
jections and  susceptible  of  much  farther  improvement, 
are  out  of  all  comparision  superior  to  what  are  called 
the  common  or  scrub  breeds.  1  should  consider  it 
nearly  impossible  to  make  any  of  those  last  named 
races  better  than  they  are  at  present,  so  long  as  breed- 
ers continue  to  pursue  the  ordinary  system  of  breed- 
ing them  together  without  discrimination  or  selection. 
Indeed  if  the  best  herd  of  improved  short  horns,  were 
turned  out  with  no  mure  care  than  our  grubs  receive, 
— all  the  females  indiscriminately  bred  from, — the 
males  selected  without  trial,  solely  by  the  eye,  and 
put  to  service  in  the  herd  without  reference  to  age  or 
consanguinity,  it  would  not  require  many  generations 
for  these  practices,  and  others  like  them,  to  reduce 
tliera  to  the  lowest  degree  of  worthlessness.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  release  them  from  all  interference  by 
man,  and  permit  them  to  recur  by  slow  degrees  to  a 
state  of  nature — in  which  you  find  every  thing,  al- 
ways produced  in  the  best  possible  way,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case  will  allow  of. 
Wo  may  ameliorate  the  circumstances,  and  then  she 
produces  better;  or  we  may  counteract  some  of  her 
laws,  and  then  she  produces  monsters — produces 
nothing — or  operates  with  a  caprice  apparently  end- 
less and  inexhaustible. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  pro- 
duce of  any  animal  is  more  likely  to  pursue  the  quali- 
ties which  distinguish  the  family  to  which  it  belongs, 
than  those  which  are  more  particularly  personal  to  its 
immediate  ancestor.  You  will  be  more  apt  to  get 
good  stock  from  an  animal  of  pure  blood,  whose  fa- 
mily are  good,  even  if  he  be  inferior  in  qualities,  than 
from  the  finest  possible  animal,  if  he  be  a  chance  ani- 
mal from  a  low  bred  and  inferior  stock.  The  latter 
may  produce  a  few  young  like  himself,  and  they 
being  carefully  selected  and  bred  from,  may  in  time 
produce  a  good  race, — but  the  most  of  his  stock  will 
resemble  his  ancestors.    I  know  of  no  exception  to 


this,  where  the  animal  thus  superior  to  his  race,  is  of 
cold  blood.  But  there  are  some  singular  cases  of  fine 
animals  of  a  fine  race  also,  that  have  propagated  stock 
inferior  to  themselves,  and  inferior  also  to  their  own 
race.  Potomac,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Diomed,  and 
one  of  the  longest  lived,  never  perhaps  begot  a  single 
horse  as  good  as  himself,  nor  one  as  good  as  the  ave- 
rage stock  of  his  sire.  It  will  not  do  therefore  to 
trust  to  a  sire,  if  he  be  never  so  fine,  if  his  family  are 
base.  It  will  not  do  moreover  to  rely  on  the  best  son 
of  the  best  sire,  till  he  has  proved  himself  by  his 
oflspring. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  but  it  is  nevertlieless  a  fact, 
that  in  some  races  an  animal  of  pure  blood  will  be 
more  apt  to  produce  young  like  itself  in  apjiearancc, 
where  the  opposite  parent  is  a  scrub,  than  if  it  also 
were  high  bred.  It  may  be  that  the  pure  blood  of  the 
one  parent  finds  nothing  in  the  mi.xed  puddle  of  the 
others  to  countervail  its  efteets  on  the  young.  Or  it 
may  depend  on  some  other  cause  not  easily  traced. 
But  of  the  fact,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  next  cross, 
however,  will  show  the  cloven  foot;  and  he  who  re- 
lies on  such  doubtful  indications  will  find  at  last  that 
he  has  bestowed  his  labour  in  vain.  It  cannot  be  too 
steadily  kept  in  remembrance,  that  although  high 
breeding  is  much, — and  good  appearance  is  much, — 
and  fine  qualities  are  much,  yet  to  arrive  at  a  rea- 
sonable certainty,  we  must  have  besides  all  these, 
trial  by  offspring,  and  that  where  both  parents  are  si- 
milar in  kind.  When  all  these  meet  you  have  all 
you  need  desire,  and  may  proceed  to  select  the  finest 
produce  and  go  on  with  their  improvement;  instead 
of  seeking  out  new  crosses  and  uncertain  mixed 
breeds,  which  in  two  or  three  generations  may  reward 
you  with  a  total  failure. 

In  relation  to  crosses,  I  have  found  after  repeated 
trials  and  much  observation,  on  many  species,  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  keep  up  a  mixed  breed  of  any  kind, 
without  resorting  continually  to  the  original  families 
which  produced  the  mixed  race  you  desire  to  con- 
tinue. Two  half  breeds  will  not  produce  in  the  next 
generation  a  race  like  themselves,  no  rnatter  how 
nearly  the  parents  may  resemble  each  other.  One 
animal  will  resemble  the  remote  ancestors  on  one 
side,  another  those  on  the  other.  And  instead  of 
having,  as  you  may  have  hoped,  a  new  race  of  your 
own,  you  will  have  several  races,  only  remotely  re- 
sembling each  other,  with  this  common  propensity, 
that  they  are  all  getting  worse  each  generation. 
Those  mixed  races  in  whatever  kind  of  stock,  may 
be  easily  and  certainly  continued  by  resortmg  con- 
stantly to  one  pure  blooded  and  one  scrub  parent,  or 
to  two  blooded  parents  of  different  races,  according 
to  the  character  of  stock  you  wish  to  breed. 

As  to  the  degrees  of  blood  required  in  one  or  both  pa- 
rents, that  of  course  must  be  determined  by  the  use 
for  which  the  produce  is  designed.  Breeders  gene- 
rally consider  seven-eighths  nearly  equal  to  full  blood; 
and  at  fifteen  sLiiteenths  animals  are  usually  account- 
ed full  blooded.  I  very  nmch  doubt  whether  this 
mode  of  computation  is  strict  enough.  And  it  seems 
not  improbable,  that  many  of  the  failures  attendant 
on  what  we  consider  thorough  breeding  may  have  re- 
sulted from  the  errors  into  which  it  has  led  breeders. 
The  tendency  in  all  such  stocks  is  backward;  and 
they  can  be  advanced  only  with  care  and  difficulty. 
The  consequence  is,  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  wf 
good  blood  to  work  out  a  very  little  that  is  bad.  We 
fall  into  a  great  mistake  when  we  imagine,  that  as  at 
a  certain  point  on  one  hand  the  scrub  blood  will  pre- 
dominate, so  at  an  equal  point  on  the  other  will  the 
pure  blood  prevail.  It  is  far  otherwise.  In  the  park 
of  a  friend  in  Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  I  saw  half, 
quarter,  one  eighth  breed  buffalo,  on  the  cow; — part 
being  on  the  short  horn  Durham.  The  quarter  breed 
looked  nearly  as  much  like  the  buffaloe  as  the  cow; 
it  was  a  female  and  a  most  beautiful  animal.  In  the 
eighth  breed  the  buffaloe  was  still  somewhat  discerni- 
ble. But  in  these  cases  it  was  the  first  and  strong 
outpouringB  of  nature,  froiQ  a  stock  that  had  been  bred 


unmixed  in  our  forests  for  a  thousand  generations.  Yet 
even  here  the  pure  blood  (which  I  call  the  buffaloe) 
was  no  longer  distinct  after  the  third,  or  perhaps  even 
after  the  second  generation.     I  specify  this  case  the 
more  particularly,  because  many  persons  suppose  those 
two  races  will  not  breed  on  each  other,  and  that  has 
been  asserted  by  some  naturalists.    I  believe  the  com- 
niuii  bull  refuses  to  go  to  the  buffaloe  cow,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  stench  of  the  latter;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  very  few  cows  of  the  common  race 
that  can  give  birth  to  a  calf  begotten  by  a  buffaloe 
bull,  on  account  of  the  excessive  development  of  the 
shoulders   and  fore  parts  of  those  animals.     Those 
difficulties  are   however  sometimes   overcome.     On 
the  other  hand  I  have  seen   quarter  bred  sheep,  hogs 
and  horses,  not  to  mention  scores  of  individuals  of  in- 
ferior species,  that  had  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  most  common  animals.     The  most  indiffer- 
ent horse  I  ever  owned,  and  the  vilest  looking,  was  a 
grandson   of  the  imported  horse  Eagle,  through  two 
scrub  mares.    The  Winter  Arabian  produced  a  stock 
in  this  state  of  very  peculiar  appearance, — all  of  the 
same  general  colour,— generally  destitute  of  the  pe- 
culiar horny  substance  which  exists  on  the  leg  of  the 
horse,  on  the  inside,  above  the  fore  and  below  the 
hind  knees, — and  all  so  much  alike,  that  in  four  or 
five  years,  he  begot  no  colt  that  could  not  easily  be 
told  by  the  eye,  as  of  his  stock.     I  had  five  of  his 
grand  colts  foaled  last  spring,  and  have  seen  perhaps 
thirty  others, — some  thoroughbred — some  otherwise. 
The  singular  resemblance  to  each  other  no  longer 
continues  in  the  second  generation;  the  horny  sub- 
stance recurs  on  the  legs, — they  are  of  various  co- 
lours, and  in  their  general  appearance  there  is  noth- 
ing to  distinguish  them  greatly  from  other  horses. 
One  of  the  colts  of  the  second  generation,  bred  by 
myself,  whose  dam  and  sire  were  both  by  the  Winter 
Arabian,  making  the  colt  possess  as  much  of  the  blood 
of  that  horse,  as  either  of  its  immediate  parents  did — 
was  totally  unlike  the  half  breed  stock.     They  were 
all  grey  and  otherwise   peculiar,  the  colt  was  sorrel 
and  peculiar  in  no  respect.     The  colt's  mother  was 
out  of  a  mare  by  Sterhng,  his  father  out  of  one  by 
Spread  Eagle— who  were  brothers;  both  those  mares 
were  sorrels,  and  the  colt  somewhat  resembled  one  of 
them — his  grand-dam  by  the  sire.     But  what  is  sin- 
gular is  this,  the  dam  of  the  colt  had  produced  one  by 
Hephestion, — who  was  sorrel, — which  yet  was  grey, 
and  has  been  taken   by  most  who  saw  it  for  a  half 
bred  Arabian;  and  is   greatly   more  like  that  stock 
than  his  brother,  who  is  more  nearly  related  to  it, — 
but  bred  from  two  mixed  animals.     Animals  possess- 
ing less  than  half  blood,  I  should  generally  consider 
as  having  no  particular  value  on  account  of  blood;  in 
other  words,  animals   are  not  likely  to  exhibit  much 
of  the  peculiarity  of  a  particular  stock,  if  they    are 
less  than  half  bred   on   that  stock.     I  have  no  idea 
that  you  can  mix  up  the  blood  of  six  or  seven   kinds 
of  sheep — cattle,  horses,  or  any  other  creatures,  and 
thence  produce  animals   having  in  ratiable  proportion 
the  qualities  of  all  their  ancestors.     It  might  be  pos- 
sible in  that  way,  to  produce  a  new  race,  after  much 
time  and  care  that  would  equal,  perhaps  excel  any  of 
the  old:  but  the    new  race  would   not  be  in  conse- 
quence, but  rather  coerced  by  the  strong  hand  of  cul- 
tivation in  defiance  of  the  original  crosses. 

There  is  not  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
ages  at  which  animals  should  be  put  to  breeding:  and 
it  would  appear  most  reasonable  that  they  should  first 
have  attained  perfect  maturity.  It  certainly  injures 
the  appearance  of  the  male  of  all  species  to  allow 
them  to  procreate  before  their  persons  are  fully  de- 
veloped. With  the  female  I  have  not  observed  the 
same  thing  to  happen:  and  I  have  found  that  the 
earlier  a  female  produces  young,  the  better  milker  she 
generally  is.  The  horse  will  procreate  and  the  mare 
conceive  at  two  years  old, — sometimes  earlier;  and 
some  of  my  best  slock  has  been  produced  thus.  The 
hog  will  begin  to  breed  very  young, — perhaps  at  six 
months  old.    Their  produce  begotten,  when  they  are 
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very  young  are  few  iii  number  and  generally  puny. 
The  cow  kind  will  breed  at  a  year  old,  or  a  little  less; 
I  think  at  that  peiiud,  it  is  injurious  to  the  male,  but 
not  so  to  the  female.  The  must  kinds  of  sheep  will 
produce  young  at  about  fouiteen  months  old;  the 
merino  has  nut  with  me,  brought  forth  under  twenty 
months  and  generally  not  till  after  two  years  old.  I 
have  never  known  a  full  blooded  merino  produce  more 
than  one  lamb  at  a  birth:  while  with  our  common 
sheep  two  are  common,  and  I  have  seen  three  and 
rarely  four.  I  would  say  that  where  the  females  of 
any  kind  of  domestic  animal,  are  intended  to  be  kept 
as  breeders,  they  may  be  left  to  tlie  guidance  ol  na- 
ture, as  to  the  age  at  which  they  will  commence  bear- 
in<T  vouno-;  but  restrain  the  male,  if  possible,  till  he  is 
perfectly" mature,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  il  not 
wholly.  Besides,  what  has  been  before  suggested, 
favorino-  this  difference  in  tlie  management  ol  tlie  dif- 
ferent s°exes,  it  may  be  observed  that  no  more  is  re- 
quired of  the  female  in  a  state  of  domestication,  than 
there  would  be  in  a  stale  of  nature,  which  is  altogeth- 
er different  in  regard  to  the  male. 

I  am  convinced  that  Ilio  much  service  is  required  of 
our  males  of  all  kinds  of  stock.  A  buck  to  filty  or 
eighty  ewes,  is  not  less  than  the  usual  rate  in  this 
country;  which  is  more  than  double  «hat  is  proper  and 
what  is  common  in  other  countries.  The  finest  im- 
proved foreign  cattle  have  been  brought  to  their  pre- 
sent condition  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  let  their 
bulls  to  very  few  cows.  With  us  I  have  known  a  fine 
bull  serve  a  whole  neighborhood.  After  much  inquiry 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  average  get  of  a  stallion,  when 
perfectly  vigorous,  will  not  exceed  seventy  foals  of  a 
season.  Yel  they  are  frequently  let  to  double  and 
treble  that  number  of  mares.  Fine  stallions,  however, 
frequently  have  tcuscrs;  and  where  that  is  the  ease, 
those  who  breed  from  them  would  loose  nothing  by 
taking  care  tiiat  the  teaser  is  not  called  on  for  more 
than  his  appropriate  services.  Any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine,  may  know  that  nearly  all  the 
best  horses  of  other  countries  have  been  begotten  by 
sires  who  served  only  a  d(jzen  or  twenty  mares  during 
a  season.  It  is  much  to  be  questioned  if  a  single  ca- 
pital English  horse  was  begotten,  while  his  sire  was 
standing  as  a  common  stallion. 

In  retrard  to  the  proper  size  of  animals,  I  will  not 
say  any'^tliiun-,  as  that  does  not  belong  to  the  subject  I 
am  noticincr."  The  relative  sizes  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male from^which  you  breed,  does,  however,  require 
notice,  and  is  a  subject  of  great  importance.  1  hey 
should  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the  same  size,  or  it 
there  be  any  difference,  llie  female  should  exceed  in 
stature.  WTicn  the  male  is  much  the  larger  in  sta- 
ture, the  progeny  will  be  weak  bodied,  long  necked, 
and  what  is  called  leggy.  And  since  the  people  have 
gone  wild  about  tall  horses  and  large  beet  and  mutton, 
turn  where  you  will,  you  see  animals  such  as  1  have 
described  above.  If  the  male  is  smaller  than  the  fe- 
male, the  progeny  will  be  compact,  heavy  bodied  ani- 
mals, with  well  proportioned  extremities;  not  the  most 
beautiful,  but  beyond  doubt  the  heartiest  and  tougliest 
animals  in  the  world.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
kind  of  Slock  is  produced  only  when  the  difference  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  parents  is  not  excessive.  For  I 
knew  an  iiislam-e  of  a  very  small,  heavily  made,  Ca-; 
nadian  |)oney.  which  was  brouglit  to  this  region,  that 
ruined  much  stuck.  The  poney  paced  very  well  and 
became  celebrated  in  conspquiiice  of  havincr  been  ridden 
by  a  young  lady  of  good  family,  who  fell  into  a  rage  of 
love  with  an  old  man  of  some  consequence  among  us, 
and  eloped  with  him  to  his  majesty's  North  American 
possessions.  The  girl  was  pursued  and  cameliack  on 
the  pacing  stud;  wlfereby  he  became  asnolorionsas  tlie 
feat  of  his  former  owner.  He  was  about  thirteen  hamis 
high,  and  was  let  to  many  of  the  largest  mares  in  the 
country— many  exceeding  sixteen  hands  in  height.  Jn 
ihe  stuck  thus  (iroduced,  all  the  peculiarities  indicated 
above  were  aggravated  to  a  must  unsightly  and  absurd 
degree.  They  were  long  bodied,  lizzard  legged,  and 
squat,   with    diminutive    extrem'tics    and    immense 


frames,  resembling-nothing  so  much  as  the  kind  of  dog 
called  a  bull-fiste.  These  results  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  when  the  male  is  much 
smaller  than  the  female,  the  fcetus  is  smaller  than  the 
mother  might  well  nourish,  and  consequently  the  cen- 
tral parts  become  more  fully  developed,  becoming  al- 
most a  monstrosity,  the  difference  is  very  great;  so 
when  the  male  is  much  the  larger  of  the  two,  the  un- 
dersized mother  is  incapable  of  nourishing  the  fcetus 
properly,  and  hence  its  extremities  become  unduly  de- 
veloped. I  do  not,  however,  vouch  for  this,  nor  for  any 
theory;  intending  merely  to  throw  together  a  (aw  im- 
portant facts. 

If  I  desired  to  procure  an  animal  of  a  particular  des- 
cription, no  matter  what,  I  would  be  more  particular 
about  its  dam  than  its  sire.  Injuries  from  improper 
service,  and  service  at  improper  times,  frequently  be- 
fal  the  male— more  rarely  the  female,  filany  other 
considerations  will  readily  suggest  themselves,  look- 
ing to  the  same  result.  But  over  and  above  them  all, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  young  of  all  creatures  do  in 
general  follow  more  nearly  after  the  qualities  of  the 
mother  than  the  father.  They  partake  more  of  her 
constitution,  of  her  temper,  of  all  that  is  good  or  bad 
about  her.  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  any  con- 
stitutional ailment  of  the  mother  is  very  apt  to  affect 
her  young;  while  there  is  just  as  little  that  any  such 
ailment  ol  the  father  will  not  do  so,  except  it  be  first 
communicated  to  the  mother.  If  this  be  true,  it  seems 
conclusive  of  the  other  point.  My  own  experience 
goes  in  the  same  way:  and  there  are  many  recorded 
facts  that  I  think  put  the  matter  at  rest,  though  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  the  inference  to  which  they 
lead  stated,  or  the  law  of  animal  nature  which  I  am 
recounting  urged.  I  will  mention  one  very  striking 
case.  The  progeny  of  Diomed  are  no  doubt  the  finest 
horses  on  the  continent;  and  Archy  is  the  finest  among 
them.  The  stock  ot  Buzzard  are  perhaps  inferior  to 
few  except  Diomed,  and  Hephestion  is  certainly  the 
best  among  them.  Why  is  this?  Archy  and  He- 
phestion are  both  out  of  Castianira,  who  was  the  best 
mare  ever  in  this  country,  and  was  descended  from 
the  best  stock  ever  in  England.  Every  animal  she 
produced  was  of  the  very  choicest  kind.  Nor  was  this 
absolutely  peculiar  to  herself.  Many  females  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  stock,  have  done  the  same;  and  very 
many  others  have  produced  superior  animals  to  the 
extent  of  half  or  three  fourths  of  all  their  young.  The 
smallest  of  these  commendations  cannot  be  bestowed 
on  any  male  that  ever  lived.  I  would  press  this  point 
with  ihe  greater  earnestness,  as  I  fear  it  is  generally 
disregarded,  if  not  disbelieved. 

There  is  probably  no  race  of  animals  among  us  so 
perl'tct  that  every  individual  of  it  is  fit  to  preserve  as 
a  breeder.  The  habit  of  the  country  is  to  make  the 
selection  by  or  before  they  have  completed  their  first 
year.  This  may  do  with  those  species  that  come  very 
early  to  maturity;  but  the  cow  does  not  reach  perfec- 
tion until  its  fourth  or  fifth  year,  nor  tlie  horse  proba- 
bly so  soon.  With  these  animals  the  foregoing  prac- 
tice is  very  impolitic.  The  colt  or  calf,  whose  dam 
suckles  best,  will  by  most  persons  be  considered  best 
until  it  is  weaned,  and  fre(|uently  for  some  months  af- 
terwards. Indeed  very  little  can  be  predicted  of  ihem, 
especially  of  the  former,  till  they  are  two  or  three 
years  old.  The  most  promising  when  young,  often 
turn  out  poorly,  and  the  very  reverse  is  as  frequently 
the  case.  Animals  for  breeders  should  never  be  se- 
lected absolutely,  until  you  have  allowed  them  to  be 
old  enough  to  be  gentled  and  used,  and  if  possible, 
tried  also,  for  that  is  among  Ihe  chiefest  points  at  last. 
With  the  horse  there  is  a  great  collateral  advantage 
in  this  delay;  for  as  the  genital  organ  develojies  itselt 
very  little  al"ter  emasculation,  those  who  are  o]ierated 
on  at  an  early  age,  are  much  the  most  liable  to  stran- 
guary  and  vaiious  otlier  kindred  disorders. 

Suine  persons  consider  color  very  important  in  some 
kinds  of  stock,  and  the  belief  is  not  uncommon  that 
aside  from  the  known  principles  of  breeding,  there  are 
artifici.i!  means  by  which  any  desired  result  of  that 


kind  may  be  rendered  probable,  if  not  certainly  secur- 
ed. I  have  no  certain  knowledge  on  tliis  point,  nor 
have  I  the  least  faith  in  the  matter. 

It  has  also  been  supposed,  that  you  can  by  a  parti- 
cular course  of  culture,  regulate  to  a  great  degree  the 
proportion  of  males  or  females  to  which  your  stock  may 
give  birth.  It  is  alleged  that  under  circumstances 
highly  propitious  to  the  increase  of  any  given  species, 
most  females  will  be  produced,  and  under  contrary 
circumstances  most  males.  If  this  law  should  be  found, 
to  exist,  it  is  manifest  that  we  have  the  matter  very 
much  in  our  hands.  I  have  seen  some  experiments 
which  render  the  fact  in  a  small  degree  probable;  but 
my  own  experience  is  against  it,  and  I  suppose  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  merely  an  ingenious  speculation. 

The  principles  here  laid  down,  apply  with  equal 
force,  whether  we  adopt  the  system  of  remote  crosses, 
or  that  of  in-and-in  breeding.  I  have  no  disposition  to 
hazard  a  conclusive  opinion  on  the  relative  advanta- 
ges', or  the  reverse  of  those  much  contested  systems. 
It  cannot  be  denied,''however,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  in-and-in  system  will  more  certainly  and  speedily 
stamp  any  qualities  you  wish  to  perpetuate,  as  consti- 
tutional on  a  race  of  animals:  nor  is  it  to  be  questioned 
on  the  other,  that  that  manner  of  breeding,  if  followed 
up,  on  near  affinities,  especially  in  the  direct  line,  will 
weaken  the  constitution,  and  affect  injuriously  the  vi- 
rilily  of  several  kinds  of  animals.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  the  true  principles  on  which  the  controversy 
will  be  finally  settled,  have  not  as  yet  been  brought 
into  discussion.  I  incline  strongly  to  the  opinion  that 
animals  which  are  by  nature  gregarious,  may  be  bred 
with  great  advantage  on  principles,  which  will  not  do 
with  those  that  are  naturally  exclusive  in  their  habits 
of  copulation.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that  animals 
which  ordinarily  produce  several  young  at  a  birth, 
will  have  of  the  same  litter  the  offspring  of  different 
fathers;  whereas,  those  which  ordinarily  produce  but 
one  at  a  birth,  are  frequently  rendered  temporarily  bar- 
ren by  a  similar  indulgence  in  promiscuous  intercourse. 
I  suspect  it  will  turn  out  w  hen  this  subject  is  fully  un- 
derstood, that  these  two  kinds  also  require  the  appli- 
cation of  different,  perhaps  adverse  principles  of  breed- 
ing. R.  .J.  B. 
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(From  the  Athenian  (tieorgiaj  of  the  -d  .August.; 
SNAKE  FERN. 

Mr.  Shaw, — By  giving  publicity  to  the  following 
letter  from  ihe  postmaster  at  Rossville,  the  object  of 
the  writer  will  be  must  readily  acc<im]dished,  viz:  to 
diffuse  generally,  tlie  knowledge  of  a  remedy  for  a 
distressing  or  alarming  accident  to  which  all  are  more 
or  less  liable;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  poison 
is  absorbed,  makes  it  exceedingly  desirable  thai  some 
antidote  should  be  applied  before  it  can  be  done  under 
the  direction  of  a  physician. 

The  Family  of  Ferns  (the  1st  order'of  the  class 
Cryptogamiai  is  very  numerous.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  this  species  may  be  found  abundantly  in 
this  vicinity,  but  presume  it  may.  To  tlje  intelligence 
and  respectability  of  Mr.  Coody.  all  who  have  ac- 
quaintance with  him  will  cheerfully  bear  testimony. 
Yours,  rr.specifully,  H.  Hpll. 

J)cnr  Sir, — 1  herewith  enclose  you  the  Siuikc  Fern 
which  will  cure  all  kinds  ol  Siiiike  bites.  It  has  been 
known  to  effect  a  cure  when  the  patient's  teeth  had 
to  be  forced  apart.  It  should  be  bruised  (top  and 
roots)  and  infused  in  water  or  sweet  milk  (the  last  is 
preferable)  and  taken  as  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  till 
the  symptoms  subside. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  a  valuable 
nu (Heine  in  the  case  vif  Flydropliobia.  I  have  lived 
in  this  nation  -23  years  and  have  never  known  or 
heard  of  an  Indian  being  affected  with  that  disease. 
It  is  certainly  worth  a  trial.      Yours,  respectfully, 

Dr.Hili!.  JosErii  Coody. 
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If'liat  fern  does  Mr.  Coody  mean  to  recommend  as 
a  cure  tor  all  kinds  of  Snake  bites?  How  are  we  to 
know  which  of  the  numerous  family  of  ferns  is  re- 
ferred to?  Why  has  Dr.  Hull  not  enlightened  us 
upon  this  essential  puinl?  The  fact  is,  there  is  too 
aiuch  of  this  tantalizing  the  public  with  such  publi- 
cations. We  are  continually  presented  with  receipts 
for  all  the  ills  which  liesh  is  heir  to  and  must  of  them 
given  in  sucii  vague  terms,  and  with  such  local  names, 
that  none  but  the  residents  ol'  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood can  either  understand  them  or  avail  of  their 
benefits.  The  above  is  a  t'air  sample — who  can  tell 
us  which  of  the  two  hundred  species  of  fern  is  meant 
by  the  '-Snake  fern?" 


SWALLOWS. 

Mb.  Smith:  Brolherlon,  .iu^usl  i4,  }S5\. 

From  the  testimony  which  I  had  received  concern- 
ing your  valuable  "Farmer"  1  was  induced  to  sub- 
scribe for  it.  I  believe  1  am  the  only  subscriber  in 
this  part  of  Anne  Arundel  county.  In  looking  over 
the  1 7th  No.  page  13.5,  of  vol.  13,  I  fuund  a  letter 
from  Ur.  Mease  of  Philadelphia,  concerning  a  bird 
said  to  be  uncommon  in  certain  parts  of  country 
uamed  therein.  There  is  a  kind  of  swallow,  which 
(as  singular  as  it  may  appear)  burrows  in  those  high 
and  stee))  banks  which  overlook  the  Round  Bay  of 
the  Severn,  which  no  doubt  hundreds  of  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore  liave  beheld  while  on  one  of  those  fa- 
vorite steamboat  excursions  to  that  romantic  sheet  of 
water.  This  same  bird  migrates  annually  as  it  would 
seem,  similar  to  those  of  the  barn  swallow,  and  very 
much  resembles  it,  only  I  think  not  quite  so  large. 
These  birds  are  no  new  corners,  as  I  have  seen  them 
for  twenty  years  past,  and  I  am  astonished  that  they 
have  been  neglected  by  the  writers  on  birds.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  such  a  species  of  the  swallow  as 
I  have  alluded  to  in  other  parts  of  O'sr  country,  and 
likely  those  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Mease  may  be  the 
same.  If  you  think  the  above  worth  publishing  you 
may  give  it  a  place  in  the  Farmer. 

Yours.  H.  W.  W. 


JTS'SP'" 


m  ^Aim^w.. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Sept.  -23,  ISJl. 

^y-  We  would  earnestly  request  the  attention  of 
subscribers  who  have  not  paid  fur  the  present  volume, 
to  the  bill  enclosed  in  the  last  or  present  number  of 
the  Farmer.  We  have  omitted  presenting  bills  fur 
the  current  volume,  (except  when  included  in  those 
for  former  arrears,)  in  accordance  with  an  arrange- 
ment we  have  adopted  of  not  asking  payment  till  the 
expiration  of  half  the  year.  This  has  very  much 
straitened  our  resources,  and  we  throw  ourselves  upon 
the  liberality  and  sense  of  justice  of  our  subscribers 
tor  relief. 


Fevit — Gr,\pes. — We  have  been  delighted  with 
the  supply  of  delicious  fruit  which  our  market  has 
afl'orded  this  season.  In  addition  tu  our  usual  supply 
of  fine  peaches,  which  are  unequalled  in  any  other 
market,  we  have  fjr  some  weeks  past  been  furnished 
with  delicious  grapes  from  the  vineyard  of  Nicholas 
Brewer,  Esq.  of  Annapolis.  They  were  of  the  iol- 
lowing  kinds:  —  Golden  Chasselas,  Sweetwater,  Isa- 
bella, Bland's  Madeira  and  Red  Hamburg,  the  twu 
first  sold  readily  at  ^(i  per  bushel,  and  the  Madeira 
are  selling  with  e((ual  facility  at  $:■!  to  *,4.  Of  the 
three  last  mentioned  kinds,  Mr.  Brewer  has  about 
200  bushels  on  his  I'ines.  The  same  gentleman  has 
sent  some  of  the  finest  pears  with  which  our  market 
has  been  supplied.  His  Velluw  Beurre,  and  Mouth- 
water  were  particularly  fine;  and  the  Green  Chisel 
was  far  superior  to  the  fruit  commonly  met  with — all 
of  which  sell  for  a  good  price.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  liberal  spirit  of  our  cultivators  is  thus  met  by 


a  corresponding  spirit  on  the  part  of  our  citizens— let 
this  continue  a  few  years  longer  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  boast  of  a  fruit  market  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 
In  addition  to  the  above  fruits,  we  have  been  pleased 
to  see  occasionally  the  SccKii  Pear  in  our  market,  and 
in  the  baskets  of  fruit  dealers.  This  being  quite  an 
uncommon  fruit  with  us,  (we  hope  it  will  not  lung  be 
so,)  we  observe  it  does  not  sell  readily,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  unfavourable  appearance.  It  is  a  small, 
rusty  coated  fruit;  but  when  lusted  "needs  not  the 
fureign  aid  of  ornament"  externally  to  recommend  it 
— it  is  the  most  delicious  fruit  ever  exposed  for  sale 
in  our  market.     Try  it. 


Charlieshope. — We  beg  leave  again  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  capitalists  especially, 
to  the  advertisement  offering  the  elegant  and  valuable 
farm  of  Mrs.  GrifliUi  of  New  Jersey,  C'hai!lie3hope, 
— for  sale  at  auction.  We  know  of  nu  farm  now  in 
the  market  that  offers  any  thing  like  the  induoements 
presented  by  Charlieshope  to  the  consideration  (jf  per- 
sons wishing  to  purchase.  We  are  acquainted  with 
the  detail  of  the  improvements  on  this  farm,  and  have 
nu  hesitation  in  saying  that  nothing  shurt  of  many 
years  lime  and  thousands  of  dollars  of  expenditure 
could  accomplish  them. 

Persons  wishing  elegant  shrubbery  and  fine  fruit 
trees  will  also  take  an  interest  in  another  advertise- 
ment relative  to  the  same  farm. 


NUT  PINE. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Ciiiciminfi,  Sept.  9,  1S31. 

.Sir, — I  am  directed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Hamil- 
ton county  Agricultural  Society,  to  return  you  their 
thanks  for  your  polite  attention  in  transmitting  to 
them  some  of  the  seeds  of  the  nut  bearing  pine,  re- 
ceived by  you  from  Commudore  Porter.  The  Society 
has  distributed  these  nuts  to  different  gentlemen,  by 
w'hom  experiments  will  be  made  to  ascertain  whether 
they  can  be  advantageously  cultivated  in  this  portion 
of  our  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  valuable  plants  will 
be  introduced  into  the  L'^nited  States  from  abroad, 
through  the  agency  of  our  navy  officers,  foreign  con- 
suls, travellers,  &c.,and  it  is  gratifying  to  us  of  the 
west  to  be  enabled  to  be  among  the  earliest  partakers 
of  the  benefits  of  their  introduction,  through  such 
marks  of  attention  on  the  part  of  public  spirited  and 
patriotic  individuals  among  our  brethren  of  the  east, 
as  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  letter  tu  acknowledge. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jko.  p.  Foote,  Cor.  Sec. 

Hamltlon  Co.  JIgr.  Society. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

London  Market,  ^i!)gj«<  1-2.— Carolina  Rice  is 
2s  higher;  32s  to  35«;  Bengal  Rice  l:Js  and  upwards. 
The  weather  for  some  days  past  having  been  favoura- 
ble for  harvest  operations,  there  was  very  little  dispo- 
sition shown  to-day  tu  purchase  any  kind  of  grain, 
and  although  the  prices  of  Monday  last  would  have 
been  taken,  (ew  sales  were  effected. 

LivERPoor.  Market,  ^us^Kst  13. — Our  Cotton 
Market  throughout  the  week  has  been  dull,  and  the 
prices  of  the  lower  descriptions  of  American  and 
IJrazil  have  declined  1  Sd  per  lb.  The  transactiuus 
comprise  .115  Sea  Island  at  lOld  to  ICd,  with -10 
stained  at  odd  a  Sd;  2.560  Bowed  4  7-Sd  a  6^;  12-10 
Orleans  5d  a  7  3-f!,  with  10  at  8'd;  IS.O  Alabama 
and  Mobile  4*d  a  6  l-8d,  and  other  descriptions, 
making  together  8200  bags.  About  100  hhds  stem- 
med Tobacco,  part  of  which  is  Kentucky  of  the  new 
import,  have  been  taken  fur  the  home  trade,  at  4id  a 
oid  per  lb.  In  Ashes  the  sales  consist  only  of  SO 
brls.  Montreal  Pot  at  2!ls  Gd  fur  old,  and  31s  Gd  per 
cwt.  for  new,  Nothing  has  been  done  in  Rice;  and 
we  have  no  transactions  to  notice  in  Clover  Seed. — 
120  hhds  Quercitron  Bark  have  been  disposed  of  at 


8s  to  8s  3d  per  cwt.  We  have  nu  sales  to  report  in 
Turpentine;  but  1«C0  brls.  Stockholm  Tar  have  been 
Sold  at  I3s  (Jd  per  barrel. 

There  was  a  numerous  attendiince  of  millers  and 
dealers  at  Tuesday's  market,  and  a  tolerably  lively 
demand  for  the  finer  ([ualities  of  Wheat  at  fully  the 
currency  of  that  day  sen'night.  There  was  also 
more  inclination  to  purchase  secondary  descriptions 
than  previously.  Free  Flour  was  pretty  ready  of 
sale,  and  6d  per  bbl.  higher.  Bunded  Wheat  and 
Flour  were  also  dearer,  and  fine  samples  of  the  for- 
mer extremely  scarce.  Notwithstanding  the  contin- 
uance of  fine  weather,  holders  are  very  firm,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  great  confidence  that  the  value  of  Grain 
is  not  to  be  further  reduced.  The  reports  uf  the 
Wheat  crop  from  the  Suuth  are  unfavourable,  and 
soine  quantity  uf  that  Grain  and  Oats  has  been  pur- 
chased fur  shipment  to  Londun.  In  Bunded  Wheat 
and  Flour  there  have  been  no  transactiuu  rejiorted  the 
last  few  days;  for  the  latter  a  reduction  of  Is  per  bbl.' 
on  Tuesday's  currency  would  be  accepted. 

Liverpool,  loth — The  Cotton  market  ■  continues 
dull.  The  sales  on  Saturday  and  to-day,  are  about 
2700  bags. 

In  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  fine  weather, 
the  demand  for  Wheat  from  our  millers  and  dealers 
has  been  on  the  most  limited  scale;  there  has,  how- 
ever, been  some  firmness  with  speculators,  who  have 
purchased  several  large  parcels  of  Wheat,  Oats,  and 
particularly  sour  Flour  for  shipment  to  London, 
where  prices  rule  higher  than  in  this  inarket,  and 
where  the  idea  prevails  that  the  present  crop  of 
Wheat  will  turn  out  deficient  in  quantity.  W'e  have 
not  heard  of  any  transactions  in  bunded  Wheat.  A 
few-  thousand  bbls.  of  Flour  have  changed  hands,  at 
20s  to  21s  for  sour,  and  21s  to  23s  fur  sweet. 

Havre,  August  14. — Cottons — Little  alteration  in 
prices,  the  demand  is  less  brisk,  however,  for  mid- 
dling and  inferior  qualities;  good  and  handsome  Ame- 
rican qualities  are  scarce.  A  handsome  lot  of  the 
old  crop  of  107  bales  Georgia  has  been  bought  at  95f. 
Our  stock  amounts  to  23  a  23,500  bales. 

Bt'cf— ^This  article  keeps  up — 392  tierces  good 
quality  have  been  sold  at  26f. 

Sales,  Jlus;.  17.— Cotton,  30  bales  Lou.  at  98;  114 
do.  !)2;  135'  do.  89;  27  do.  93;  212  Alabama  87;  80 
Georgia,  87;  57  Tennessee,  84;  50  tierces  Car.  Rice, 
2G. 

Manchester  Corn  Market,  ^/Jtio-.  12. — ki  this 
mtjrning's  market,  the  transactions  in  Wheat  were 
limited,  at  abuut  the  rates  of  our  last;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Flour,  fresh  descriptions  of  which,  however, 
if  of  superior  quality,  meet  a  tolerably  ready  sale. 
Oats  are  as  last  noted,  but  with  little  inquiry;  old 
meal  is  difficult  uf  sale,  and  sumeahal  luwer.  Some 
small  parcels  of  new  oats  and  meal  appeared;  the 
former  were  sold  at  3s.  Sd.  per  bushel,  and  the  latter 
at  a  to  34s.  per  load.  In  other  articles  no  particular 
alteration. 

Dublin  Corn  Exchange,  Angst.  12. 

There  was  a  middlinff  supply  of  old  grain  at  mar- 
ket, which  sold  at  about  the  currency  of  last  week, 
but  new  Bere  and  Oats  fell  3d.  tu  Gd.  per  bbl  ;  some 
new  wheat,  very  prime,  brought — red,  23  to  2:j; 
white  do.  24  to  2Gs.;  wheat,  old,  24  to  31.;  Oats, 
old,  12  to  14;  do.  new,  10  to  12s.;  Bere  11  to  12e. 
Wakefield  Corn  Market,  .ii(a"s<.  12. 

There  was  a  fair  arrival  of  wheat  fresh  up  the 
river  and  a  large  supply,  for  the  time  of  the  year, 
from  the  farmers  to  this  day's  market,  the  weather 
having  been  very  fine  for  the  last  three  days,  the  sale 
for  good  fresh  wheat  has  been  extremely  dull  at  a 
decline  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter,  and  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  any  other  descriptions  at  any  tolerable  price. 
Oats  are  heavy  sale  at  Is.  per  quarter  cheaper.  The 
demand  for  beans  is  trifling,  and  last  Friday's  prices 
are  barely  supported.  Harvest  is  now  general  in  this 
neighborhood. 
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Prices  Current  in  JVew  Vork,  Sept.  17 . 
Beeswax,  yellow  lSa21.  Cotton,  New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;  Upland,. 14  a  .10;    .Mabama,  .8  a  lU-    Cotton 
B«?smj,  Hemp, yd.  Ui  a  17;  Flax  13  a  144;  fioi,  Ame- 

rican,7a3. Flaxseed, n  bush,  clean a. 

Flour,  N.   York,  bbl.  6.31  a  5.50;   Canal,  5.62  a  5.81; 

Bait.  Hwd. St.  5.81  a  6.00;  Rh'd.  city  mills  6.25  a 

country,  5.56  a  5.68;  Alexand'a, a  5.15;  Freder- 
icksburg   a ;  Petersg.  5.15  a  6.00;  Rye  Flour, 

3.15  a  3.81;  Indian  Meal , per  bbl.  3.15  a  3.S1;  per  hhd. 

11.00  a  11.50;  Grain,  Wheat,  North,  1.01  a ;  Vir. 

1.12a  1.15;Rye, North, 80a — ;  Corn,  Ycl.  Nor.  —  a 
75;  Barley,— a  —  ;  Oats,South  andNorth,.44  a  .50; 
Peas,white,dry,1bu.5.  Beans,  1  bu.  1.0P  a  8  00;  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.00  a  8.50;  prime  4.15  a  5.31; 
cargo  4. 621a  5.00;  Lard  ,  lUa  .12;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 
14.00  a  14.15;  prime  10.00  a  11.50. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Having  assured  my  friends  and  patrons  that  should  I 
ever  find  it  necessary  to  lower  the  prices  of  my 
PLOUGHS,  that  I  would  give  public  notice  thereof, 
that  every  gentleman  may  know  the  price  he  will  be 
charged  before  he  sends  his  orders— I  therefore  submit 
the  following  reduced  prices  to  the  public,  which  will 
be  my  charge  from  the  date  hereof. 

Bait.  Sept.  11,  1831.  J-  S.  EASTMAN. 

No.  6  a  small  Seed  Plough,  -  -        $4  50 

7  also  a  seed        do.  -  ■  -     5  00 

7  improved  and  a  heavier  Plough,  -         6  50 

7  Bar  Share  for  stony  land,  -  -      6  00 

8  one  or  a  small  two  horse  Plough,  -  5  50 
8  large  size  improved  small  2  horse  do.     -     6  00 

8  Bar  Share  for  rough  soil,  -        -  6  50 

9  small  2  horse  Plough,  called  the  poney  do.  1  00 
9  large  size  heavier  Plough  improved,  -  1  50 
9  Bar  Share  Plough  for  rough  soil,  -        8  50 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  $1.50. 
10  a  large  2  horse  or  small  3  horse  plough,      9  00 
10  Bar  Share  for  rou'h  soil,  -  -     11  00 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  1^1.15. 
12  a  large  three  horse  Plough,  -        -    14  00 

-  Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  $2.00. 
For  sale  improved  Barshare  Plough,  and  the  Scotch 
Plough  improved  by  Geo.  Glezy,  together  with  his 
usual  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
and  Grass  Seeds.  He  has  also  received  by  ship  Lon- 
don Packet,  a  fresh  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
■which  are  believed  to  he  of  superior  quality.    J.  S.  E. 

LINNjEANBOTANNIC  GARDEN  AND  NUR- 
SERIES, FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW  YORK. 

William  Prince  S,-  Sons,  proprietors,  announce  that 
the  great  extensions  made  ia  their  establishment  which 
now  covers  nearly  fifty  acres,  com/iacl/y  and  regvlarly 
filled  wilh  the  choicest  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  enables 
them  to  oiler  the  various  kinds  at  the  reduced  prices, 
stated  in  their  new  catalogues,  which  will  be  sent  to  any 
person  who  may  apply  for  them.  The  quality  and  excel- 
lence of  the  trees  is  superior  to  any  former  period. 
To  nurseries  they  will  allow  a  liberal  discount,  and 
convenient  credit.  All  letters  desiring  information 
will  be  replied  to  by  the  first  mail.  As  many  persons 
are  agents  for  different  Nurseries,  it  is  requested  that 
orders  intended  for  us  be  particularly  specified.  Every 
invoice  sent  has  a/))iii(c(l  heading  and  cur  signature,  and 
such  proof  of  origin  must  be  insisted  on,  as  we  take 
upon  ourselves  no  responsibility  unless  such  an  invoice 
can  be  produced.  We  are  thus  particular  for  conclu- 
sive reasons,  knowing  wo  have  been  injured  by  imposi- 
tions. In  the  next  paper,  they  will  enumerate  some 
particular  articles,  highly  interesting  to  the  public,  of 
which  we  have  cultivated  a  large  supply  lo  meet  the 
demand.  GIDEON  B.  SMITH, 

Agent,  Ballimore. 
N.  B.  In  the  Pomological  Manual,  just  published, 
above  220  varieties  of  Pears,  100  of  Plums,  and  100  of 
Peaches  are  fully  described,  which  will  enable  those 
not  conversant  wilh  the  subject  to  make  selections  wilh  a 
knowledge  of  the  qtialilies. 

DURHAM  SHORT  HORNS. 
For  sale,  eighteen  Cows  and  Heifers  of  the  Durham 
Short  Horn  breed — several  are  full  bloods — the  others 
seven  eighths,  and  fifteen  sixteenths  blood,  all  bred 
from  the  best  imported  Bulls.  Apply  at  the  ofiice  of 
the  American  Farmer. 


CHARLIESHOPE  AT  AUCTION. 

For  sale— at  public  sale,  in  New  York,  by  Bleecker 
&  Sons,  on  Saturday  the  1st  of  October,  the  beautiful 
farm  called  Charlieshope,  a  notice  of  which  appeared 
in  this  paper  on  the  29th  of  July.  This  farm  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Raritan,  and  has  upwards  of  six  thousand 
bearing  fruit  trees,  all  of  the  finest  kinds,  and  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  grapes,  strawberries,  other  small 
fruits,  as  well  as  hardy  and  exotic  plants,  and  shrubs. 
The  dwelling  house  is  large  and  of  modern  date,  and 
all  the  out  buildings  are  in  excellent  order.  Five 
thousand  dollars  of  the  purchase  money  can  remain  on 
mortgage.  There  is  a  water  carriage  from  the  farm- 
partly  by  a  canal  which  is  now  building,  to  New  York. 

Sept.  23. 


FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  &C. 

For  sale,  at  the  Charlieshope  Nursery,  every  variety 
of  Fruit  Trees,  and  hardy  and  exotic  plants,  as  well 
as  upwards  of  two  thousand  plants  of  the  Attar  rose. 
A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  to  those  who  pur- 
chase these  Attar  roses  for  sale,  or  for  profit. 

Apply  by  letter— post  paid— of  Mr.  Wallace  Griffith, 
Charlieshope,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Sept.  23. 


BAX.TIXCOBE  PaiCES  CTTRSEMT. 


SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

Pratt  Street  JFTiarf,  Baltimore, 

OSer  for  sale  a  stock  of  their  Improved  PLOUGHS, 

of  sizes  from  heavy  three  horse  to  the  six  inch  seeding 

Plough.    Price  of  the  latter  $4.50,  a  superior  article. 

ALSO 

Self-Sharpening  Ploughs,  of  sizes 
McCormick's  Patent    do.  do. 

\Vood's  Patent  or  Freeborn      do. 
Barshear  do. 

Hill  side,  Double  Mould  Board  and  Double  Shovel 
Ploughs,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Cast  Steel  Axes,  Trace  Chains,  Hay 
Knives,  &c.  &c. 

CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTERS,  this  excellent 
article  has  heretofore  been  sold  at  from  S'a  to  $45,  we 
can  now  furnish  our  smallest  size,  being  on  a  reduced 
scale  at  $21 — this  size  will  cut  within  about  25  per 
cent,  as  fast  as  the  size  at  $45.  Also  on  sale  the  Cir- 
cular Knife,  Self  Feeding  Box,  Common  Treadle,  and 
other  low  priced  Straw  Cutters. 

THRESHING  MACHINES,  we  are  prepared  to  of- 
fer such  kinds  as  are  durable  and  thresh  fast,  adapted 
to  tlie  power  of  three  horses,  of  the  improved  Tooth 
Machine,  we  have  as  yet  made  only  three,  one  of 
which  sent  to  a  distance  and  not  yet  heard  from,  the 
other  two  spoken  of  by  the  purchasers  as  follows. 

Extract.  "The  threshing  machine  fully  equals  my 
expectation.  1  believe  that  in  dry  wheat  of  short 
straw  two  hundred  bushels  per  day  mav  be  threshed 
with  ease.     (Signed)     PEREGRINE  WETHERED." 

The  above  was  written  after  threshing  1400  bushels 
of  wheat  from  very  long  straw. 
"Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Moore, 

Gentlemen,— I  lake  pleasure  in  staling  that  your 
threshing  machine  put  up  by  Mr.  Johnson,  threshes  en- 
tirely to  "my  satisfaction,  wilh  requisite  attendance  and 
proper  attention  I  believe  it  will  thresh  twenty  bushels 
the  hour,  I  think  the  machine  recommends  itself  by 
its  simplicity  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  re- 
paired. Yours,  &c.  LENOX  BIRCKHEAD. 
Sept.  9,  1831. 

This  machine  is  furnished  at  $15.  Horse  power  to 
propel  it  $15. 

Also  for  sale  a  constant  supply  of  Improved  WHEAT 
FANS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  Garden  and  Field  Seeds, 
Fruit  Trees,  &.c. 
Sept.  16. 


Baltimoee  Market. — A  slight  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  Howard  street  flour  on  account  of  the 
limited  supply;  5.62^  being  the  price  paid  to  wagons. 
As  the  supply  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  increase 
much  before  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  October,  it  is 
expected  the  prices  of  Howard  street  will  remain  un- 
dimiuished  till  that  time,  let  the  state  of  foreign  de- 
mand be  what  it  may.  In  other  produce  there  is  noth- 
ing worthy  of  remark. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality, 3. OOaS. 00;  do- 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappcry,suitableforsegars,6.00a  10.00;  yellow  and 
red,  S.OO  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  16. 00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00.— Virginia, 4.00  a  5.00.— Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  160  hhds.  Md.;  123  hhds 
Ohio;— total  883  hhds. 

Floor — best  while  wheal  family,  $6  00  a6.50;supe^ 
Howard-st.  fresh  $5  68J  a  5.15;  city  mills,  fresh  5.25. 
5.60;  Susq.—  a  — ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  3.60;  Grain,  Md. 
red  wheat,  90  ol.OS;  while  do.  1. 10  a  1.20,Susq.  —  a 
— 'Cork,  while,  52  ii53-yellow  53  n  54 — UvE,  61  a  10. 
Oats,  .33  a  34.  Beans,  15  a  SO--Peas,  66  a  "0— Clover- 
SEED5.25  a  5.15-TiMOTHT.2.00a  2.60-Orchard  Grass 
1.3'i  a  1.15-Tall  .Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.00  a  2.-5-Herd's, 
50o16 — Lucerne  30  a  314  'b. — Barlet  .  — Flaxseed 

a Cotton, \a.  9  a  94 Louisiana  11  a  IS 

— Alab.94  o.  11 Tenn..9o. N.Car..9  n.94 

Upland  8  a  10-WHisKEy,hhds.  I  si  p.  324  n  3.i— ;in  bbls 

34  a  35 Wool,  ff'ashed.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  58 

a  61;  American  Full  Blood,  50  a  58;  three  quarters  do. 
44  0  50;  half  do.  38  a  44;  quarter  and  common  do.  35 
a  38.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  36  o  409 
American  Full  Blood,  33  a  35;  three  quarters  do.  30  a 

33;  half  do.  28  n  30;  quarter  and  common,  25  a  28 

Hemp  Russia  ton, $256  o  — ;  Country,  dew-rotl«d.54 
ale.  lb.  water-rotted,  1  a  9c. — Feathers,  36  o — ;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.25  o — ,  ground,  1 .314  " — bbL 

Iron,  graypigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  o ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  ii  30.0U;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
12.50  aSO. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoef,  4.15  a  5.25— 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— Hickory,  4.25  a  4.50— Pine 
2.00  a  2.25. 


AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

A  general  assortment  of  .Agricultural   Books  kept 
constantly  for  sale  at  this  office. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
On  the  North  Devon  Cattle,  with  the  engravings  of 
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AORXOULTURE. 


(From  tlie  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

NETHERBY,  CUMBERLAND,  No.  III. 

(Concluded  from  page  220.) 

STOCK. 

As  feeding  cattle  for  the  butcher  has  always  formed 
a  principal  point  in  the  management  of  these  lands,  it 
is  considered  a  matter  of  importance  to  select  the 
breeds  likely  to  arrive  soonest  at  maturity.  The 
pure  short-horned  breed,  selected  with  care  and  e.\- 
pense  from  the  stocks  of  the  Messrs.  Collins  and 
other  celebrated  breeders,  have  long  been  used  here, 
and  on  the  best  description  of  soils,  with  success. 
Various  crosses  have  also  been  often  tried  between 
thu  short-hurned  and  other  breeds,  and  the  result  in 
general  has  been  favourable  for  the  first  cross.  The 
second  cross  produces  here  by  no  means  so  good  an 
animal  as  the  first.  The  cross  between  the  short- 
horned  and  highland  breeds  produces  a  very  good  ani- 
mal, with  every  tendency  to  feed,  but  of  a  nature  al- 
most as  wild  and  untameable  (and  sometimes  more 
so)  as  its  highland  progenitors.  The  cross  between 
the  short-horned  anil  Ayrshire  breeds  produces  a  very 
good  animal,  generally  well  suited  for  dairy  purposes. 
The  cross  between  the  short-horned  and  polled  Gal- 
loway breed  produces  a  very  excellent  animal,  pos- 
sessing, in  a  great  measure,  the  feeding  qualities  and 
best  points  of  the  short-horn,  and  the  hardiness,  and 
docility  of  the  Galloway  cattle.  On  good  lands,  this 
cross  is  here  preferred  to  any  other  stock.  The  pure 
short-horned  cattle  are  found,  after  many  years  expe- 
rience, to  be  rather  too  tender  for  the  climate,  and 
difficult  and  expensive  to  winter. 

Galloway  Cattle  are  the  general  slock  of  the  dis- 
trict. They  possess  many  advantages,  as  they  can 
at  any  time  be  brought  to  market.  Their  hardy  and 
very  healthy  habits  fit  them  well  for  the  climate  and 
soils  of  Cumberland;  and  although  the  first  cross 
with  the  short  horn  does  produce  a  good  beast,  no 
good  breeder  would  choose  to  continue  his  stock  from 
these  crosses.  Thirty  of  the  best  West  Highland 
heifers,  and  fourscore  aged  Highland  black-faced 
wedders  for  the  family  use,  along  with  the  Galloway 
cattle,  form  the  permanent  stock  on  these  lands.  But 
from  their  extent  it  is  impossible  to  winter  as  many 
cattle,  as  the  grounds  can  summer;  and  therefore  in 
April  and  May  yearly,  a  flying  stock  of  cattle,  chiefly 
Galloways  and  West  Highland  heifers,  are  purchas- 
ed in  the  local  markets  on  their  journey  southward, 
and  fed  off  on  these  pastures;  and  it  is  the  custom  to 
have  an  annual  public  sale  of  this  flying  stock.  They 
are  sold  in  lots,  and  are  generally  bought  by  the  cattle 
dealers  and  butchers.  The  greatest  nunr.ber  are  re- 
sold again  at  the  great  fair  of  Broughhill  in  West- 
moreland, on  the  1st  of  October.  Thus  the  pastures 
are  completely  eased  at  the  proper  season,  and  left 
rough  for  the  wintering  slock,  and  about  this  period 
all  accounts  are  settled,  the  remaining  stocks,  crops, 
&.C.,  valued,  and  the  profits  or  loss  on  the  whole 
concern  annually  struck. 

Sheep. — Except  the  black-faced  stock  already  men- 
tioned, as  kept  fur  the  consumption  of  the  family,  no 
other  sheep  are  kept,  for  it  has  been  found  that  cattle 
pay  much  better;  pure  Leicester  and  South  Downs 
have  been  kept  as  breeding  stocks,  as  well  as  Chevoil 
and  half-bred  sheep,  but  the  result  has  been  to  aban- 
don a  breeding  slock  of  sheep  entirely. 

Lambs. — The  breeding  of  lambs  for  sale  to  the 
butcher  has  never  been  followed  here,  but  breeding 
for  a  stock  has  been.  The  ewes  have  in  every  case 
lambed  in  the  open  pastures,  and  litlle  or  no  loss  has 
ever  ensued  from  the  practice. 

In  extensive  slocks,  it  is  impossible  to  protect  the 
ewes  in  the  lambing  season,  from  the  fall  of  rain  or 
snow.  In  very  small  stocks,  sheds  for  sheep  may 
answer  a  very  good  purpose,  but  it  has  never  been 
found   necessary   to    provide   such    protection   here. 
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Folding  ewes  in  a  confined  place  in  the  lambing  sea- 
son, is  decidedly  an  improper  mode,  and  is  never 
practised  in  this  country. 

The  sheep  commonly  grazed  in  the  district  are  the 
Cheviot  breed,  but  probably  the  most  profitable  is  the 
half-bred  or  cross,  between  the  pine  Leicester,  and 
the  pure  Cheviot;  for  these  possess  the  stamina  or 
hardy  constitution  of  the  Cheviot,  with  the  docile  and 
gentle  nature  and  feeding  qualities  of  the  Leicester 
breed,  while  the  wool  is  improved  by  the  cross.  Sheep 
are  seldom  laid  with  tar  and  butter  on  these  gmniids, 
but  otherwise  every  thing  that  can  conduce  to  their 
health  and  comfort  is  attended  to  by  a  careful  person 
who  manages  the  stock. 

Horses. — The  farm  horses  in  greatest  repute  in  this 
district  are  the  rough-legged  Clydesdale  or  Lanark- 
shire breed.  In  this  establishment,  these  and  the 
Cleveland  horses  are  generally  used.  The  jirefer- 
ence  in  the  reporter's  opinion  is  due  to  the  Clevuland 
breed,  for  they  are  more  quick  in  their  muveir.enls, 
and  consequently  better  adapted  to  light  soils  than 
the  Clydesdale,  which  breed,  however,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  heavy  soils,  and  are  remarkably  quiet,  and 
generally  possess  good  constitutions. 

Pigs. — This  particular  district  produces  great 
quantities  of  bacon  and  hams  for  tlie  London  and  Li- 
verpool markets,  and  the  breed  of  pigs  is  in  conse- 
quence a  point  much  attended  to.  There  are  difii?r- 
ent  breeds  here,  but  ihe  kind  preferred  in  this  estab- 
lishment is  what  are  provincially  called  the  "prick 
ears,"  a  well  made,  shorl-lcgged  animal  of  its  kind, 
of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  averaging,  when  quite 
fat,  sixteen  or  seventeen  stone  of  fourteen  pounds 
each.  This  variety  seems  ot  a  remarkal)ly  sound 
constitution,  and  is  generally  fed  off' at  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  months  old.  In  this  district  pigs  are  allowed 
a  range  of  pasture,  with  food  in  their  piggery  at  re- 
gular intervals,  and  they  thrive  remarkably  when  so 
managed.  On  this  farm,  however,  they  are  only  al- 
lowed the  range  of  the  straw-yards.  They  consume 
the  refuse  from  the  kitchen,  aided  by  potatoes,  &c., 
steamed  for  their  use,  and  they  have  always  yielded 
a  very  fair  return. 

Management. — Cleanliness,  as  well  in  making 
ready  the  food  as  in  the  piggery,  is  essentially  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  health  of  the  animal,  and  fresh 
beds  of  clean  straw  are  regularly  given  them.  A 
steaming  apparatus  on  the  most  approved  principles 
for  preparing  the  food  of  the  horses,  dairy  cows  and 
pigs,  has  always  been  used  here,  and  ought  to  be 
used  on  every  large  farm,  but  attention  should  be 
paid  not  to  give  any  food  more  than  lukewarm  to  any 
stock. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Ploughs.— hon  ploughs  only  are  used.  The  first 
of  the  kind  was  manufactured  by  'A'ilkie,  of  Uddimr- 
stone,  near  Glasgow,  but  these  implements  are  now 
regularly  made  on  the  best  construction,  by  tradesmen 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  are  uniformly  drawn  by 
two  horses  abreast  only,  and  with  such  ploughs  and 
horses,  any  kind  of  soil  may  be  well  cultivated.  The 
furrow-culling  plough  described  under  the  head  of 
grass  husbandry,  may  be  made  by  any  plough-wright, 
and  is  a  most  useful  implement.  The  "lumber  of 
horses  employed  in  drawing  it  depends  on  the  depth 
of  the  furrow,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Carts. — Carts  with  iron  axles  and  two  shafts,  as 
commonly  used  in  Lanarkshire,  drawn  by  a  single 
horse,  are  decidedly  the  best,  and  no  other  kind"  is 
used  here.  In  harvest  and  haymaking  a  frame  is 
mounted  on  the  shelvings  of  such  carls  for  bringing 
the  crops  from  the  fields. 

Hottouis.— Finlayson's  patent  harrow  is  greatly 
used  here  for  cleaning  lands.  It  is  a  very  useful  and 
excellent  implement  for  such  purposes.  The  com- 
mon seed  harrows  are  in  use  on  this  farm;  some  of 
these  are  made  of  iron. 

JDrill  Machines. — A  machine  for  sowing  turnips  by 
two  drills  at  once  is  used  here,  and   another  machine 


mounted  on  a  small  wheel,  and  pushed  by  a  man,  tor 
sowing  grars  and  clover  seeds,  is  al.so  in  use. 

Threshing  and  cleaning  the  Grain. — At  first  for 
many  years  this  was  done  by  a  threshing  maehinu 
driven  by  horses  — latterly  it  is  altogether  done  by 
hand  labour  and  by  the  flail,  and  paid  for  by  llie 
bushel  of  cleaned  grain.  The  expense  is  probably  as 
cheap  by  the  flail  as  by  the  machine,  and  employ- 
ment is  thus  given  to  the  poor,  and  every  purpose 
required  is  answered  by  the  present  practice.* 

MANURE. 

No  part  of  rural  economy  is  less  understood  or  at- 
tended to  than  the  management  of  manure,  and  it 
would  require  a  treatise  on  the  subject  to  detail  Ihe 
systems  pursued  in  the  best  farmed  Scotch  districts, 
which  are  always  held  as  the  guide  for  good  manage- 
ment here.  It  may  be  shortly  slated  that  all  the 
urine  from  the  stables,  yards,  cow-houses,  piggeries, 
&.O.,  is  carefully  conducted  by  under  drains  into  the 
dung-pits.  The  dung  collected  is  carted  out  durino- 
the  winter  for  turnips,  and  laid  up  in  convenient 
places  for  a  speedy  application  to  the  lands,  the  in- 
stant the  season  suits  for  sowing.  The  middens,  or 
dung-hilis,  in  the  fields  are  hollowed  out  m  the  bot- 
toms, so  as  to  prevent  the  moisture. from  escaping, 
and  are  regularly  covered  with  mould  The  carts 
are  never  allowed  to  pass  along  the  dung-heaps.  The 
manure  made  in  summer  when  cattle  gel  green  food 
ill  the  house  is  always  of  belter  quality  than  winter- 
made  dung,  and  is  generally  applied  tu  the  summer 
fallows.  Short  dung  is  unquestionably  most  suitable 
for  turnips,  as  in  ibat  state  it  affords  no  interruption 
to  the  plough  and  drill.  Long  dung,  that  is  to  say, 
dung  nut  fermented,  may  be  applied  to  potatoes  with- 
out  any  imprupriety.  The  management  of  compost 
occupies  considerable  attention;  frequent  turnings,  and 
probably  twelve  months  are  required  to  reduce  the 
stubborn  lumps  of  clay  often  used  in  the  making  com- 
post, and  turnips  are  in  many  cases  raised  by  no  other 
application. 

GENERAL    CHARACTER   OF   THE    DISTRICT. 

The  estate,  of  which  the  lands  here  described  form 
a  part,  consists  of  an  extensive  district,  in  which 
there  is  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  good  loamy 
clay  and  gravelly  soils  on  the  rivers,  but  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  is  clay  soil.  Horses  are  regularly 
bred  by  almost  every  farmer,  and  the  dairy  husban- 
dry (chiefly  in  the  making  of  butter)  is  largely  fol- 
lowed. Every  person  produces  a  certain  number  of 
young  cattle  as  well  as  fat  beasts  for  market,  and 
large  quantities  of  pork  and  bacon  are  produced,  be- 
sides considerable  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  oats 
and  turnips.  In  this  district,  where  a  mixed  system 
of  husbandry  is  followed,  from  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending markets,  and  from  having  a  considerable  in- 
tercourse with  strangers,  the  farmers  are  sharp,  clear- 
sighted people,  alive  and  ready  to  adopt  any  success- 
ful experiment,  after  it  has  succeeded  wider  the  pro- 
prietor's management.  On  this  estate  a  local  farmer 
society,  confined  to  its  bounds,  but  havino-  three  hun- 
dred members,  has  long  existed,  by  whom  prizes  are 
yearly  awarded  to  every  branch  of  good  manao-ement 
in  agricultural  matters,  and  to  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  stock.  The  yeomanry  thus  meet  regularly 
once  a  year,  they  hear  the  management  of  their  farms 
discussed  openly  and  freely;  good  managers  are  prais- 
ed and  rewarded,  and  indolence  and  bad  management 
would  be  ashamed  to  exhibit  themselves.  All  the 
good  stock  of  the  country  is  annually  shewn,  and  the 
spirit  ot  emulation  is  invariably  attended  with  good 
consequences  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  country  is  purely  agricultural.    No  man  is 

•  The  experience  of  every  other  district  of  the 
kingdom  is  contrary  to  this  conclusion.  The  machine 
threshes  much  more  cleanly,  and  it  is  equally  benefi- 
cial to  the  consumer  and  the  farmer,  from  the  facility 
with  which  it  enables  the  latter  to  meet  all  the  changes 
and  exigencies  of  the  market. 
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above  his  profession,  and  almost  all  are  possessed  ot 
means  fully  equal  to  managing  their  lands  in  the  best 
style.  The  country  is  now  enclosed  and  subdivided 
into  suitably  sized  fields.  Quick  hedges  of  thorn, 
kept  neatly  dressed  by  the  pruning  knife,  are  the 
common  fence  of  the  country,  and  few  countries  can 
boast  of  better  hedges  than  this. 

Except  along  the  sides  of  the  great  roads,  hedge- 
row trees  are  not  usually  seen  or  planted,  and  the 
country  where  grain  is  chiefly  produced  has  been  pur 
posely  and  judiciously  left  open,  to  admit  of  a  free 
current  of  air  and  sun  to  the  crops,  a  point  of  much 
consequence  in  bad  seasons,  and  in  a  climate  as  damp 
as  this  is.  This  district  lies  low.  It  extends  from 
the  head  of  the  Solway  Frith,  rising  from  the  level 
of  the  sea,  with  a  very  gentle  general  rise  for  twelve 
miles,  to  an  altitude  of  about  five  or  six  hundred  feet. 
The  district  is  not  subject  to  any  epidemical  disease. 
The  people  are  temperate  in  their  habits,  and  often 
attain  a  great  age:  pulmonary  consumption,  however, 
frequently  makes  its  appearance,  particularly  in  the 
vales  descending  towards  this  open  country;  and  num- 
bers of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  cut  ott  by  this  fa- 
tal malady. 

PLANTING. 

Themanagerhent  of  plantations  is  probably  foreign 
to  the  common  operations  of  the  farmer,  but  the  shel- 
ter which  they  afford  render  them  at  all  times,  and 
especially  in  an  open  district,  objects  of  great  moment 
even  to  him.  Hundreds  of  acres  have  been  planted 
on  this  estate,  and  the  general  success  has  been  cheer- 
ing. Trenching  by  the  spade  has  never  been  done 
here  preparatory  to  planting  timber,  the  scale  on 
which  planting  has  been  conducted  being  far  too  large 
to  be  managed  in  this  way,  but  the  lands  have  in 
every  case  been  laid  dry  by  open  drains,  and  in  some 
cases  (particularly  in  planting  land  covered  with 
short  ling)  the  ground  has  been  ploughed  before 
planting  by  a  plough  drawn  by  four  horses.  For  the 
first  three  years,  the  young  trees  have  not  grown  so 
luxuriantly  as  might  be  desired,  but  in  the  fourth 
year,  and  afterwards,  they  push  out  vigorously.     In 
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own  labour  in  cutting  and  preparing  the  peat;  he,  in 
every  case,  keeps  a  pig,  and  sometimes  two;  and  the 
manure,  ashes,  Stc,  his  pigs  and  cottage  produce,  are 
readily  laid  on  by  the  fanners  on  their  fallows  for  the 
cottager,  who  receives  one  crop  of  potatoes  from  his 
own   manure.     The  great   evil    is  early   marriages: 
young  men  generally  marry  before  they  are   twenty, 
and  The  females  much   sooner,  and   the  alarming  ex- 
lent  to  which   bastardy  has  increased  in  the  country 
is  a  most  serious  evil.    No  labourers  in  these  parishes 
possess  any   little   property,  such  as  a  cottage   and 
garden  of  their  own.     The   poor-rates  have   not  in- 
creased here  fur  eleven   years  past,  and  the  cjunty 
rates  are  rather  less  now  than  at  that   peril  d.     The 
farm  labourers  are  generally  well  behaved,  cheerlul, 
and  obliging;  and  it  is   very  rare   indeed    that   any  ut 
that  class  ever  appear  to  solicit  aid   from  the  parish 
vestries. 
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tides  for  ship  stores,  1  procured  a  pair  of  this  breed 
with  a  view  to  introduce  them  into  this  state.  But 
on  apprbaching  the  American  coast  in  February,  in  S- 
heavy  gale  of  wind,  the  pigs  with  many  other  things 
were  swept  fiom  our  deck  and  lost.  Since  my  re- 
turn I  have  written  to  Malaga,  and,  by  the  kind  aid 
of  a  friend  there,  have  procured  another  pair  of  the 
same  breed. 

They  have  safely  arrived,  and  in  good  order. — 
From  these  (prejudice  laid  aside)  I  confidently  be- 
lieve our  native  breeds  of  swine  here  may  be  greatlj 
improved.  It  is  hoped  that  agricultural  gentlemen  in 
the  vicinity  will  feel  disposed  to  afford  such  encou- 
ragement as  shall  give  a  fair  trial,  and  I  trust  they 
will  be  fully  satisfi'-d  with  the  result. 

fVindsor,  Sept.  8,  1831.      Samcel  Woodruff. 


every  case  care  has  been  taken  to  plant  hardwood 
trees  of  oak  and  ash,  Stc,  and  at  such  spaces  that 
they  may  ultimately  become  the  standard  trees;  and 
larch  and  Scotch  fir  are,  in  the  meantime  planted  as 
nurses,  to  be  removed  according  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  Every  variety  of  tree  thrives  well  on  this 
property,  but  more  particularly  on  the  loamy  soils. 

CAPITAL    AND    ACCOUNTS. 

Without  an  adequate  capital,  good  farming  cannot 
be  followed.  This,  however,  though  a  point  of  first 
consequence,  we  fear  is  often  too  little  considered  by 
the  young  farmer,  and  probably  by  the  proprietor  in 
lettino-  hts  lands.  Before  letting  lands,  the  proprie- 
tor orchis  agent  should,  if  possible,  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  farmer's  means  and  capital,  as  well 
as  his  general  habits  and  disposition;  and  if  this  is 
insisted  on,  it  will  prevent,  in  many  cases,  tenants  of 
inadequate  capital  and  bad  character   from  obtaining 

leases. 

Few,  or  almost  no  farmers,  keep  regular  accounts, 
and  the  consequence  is  they  are  olten  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  true  state  of  their  affairs.  A  system  sufRci- 
enlly  simple  and  concise  might  be  easily  contrived  to 
answer  all  the  ends  in  view;  but,  from  prejudice  or 
want  of  habit,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  general  run  of 
farmers  dispense  with  the  keeping  regular  accounts. 

Labourers. — Labourers  are  easily  obtained  here, 
either  for  piece-work  or  by  the  day.  Their  wages 
by  the  day  are  generally  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  in  sum- 
mer, and  Is. 'id.  to  Is.  4d.in  winter.  These  men 
^re  bred  from  infancy  to  all  kinds  of  agricultural  la- 
bour, and  are  generally  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
spade,  scythe,  &.c.  The  real  good  farming  labourer 
here  cannot,  with  justice,  be  said  to  be  in  distress,  for 
he  always  finds  employment;  and  in  this  district  the 
labourer  has  advantages  unusual  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  country.     For  instance,  his  fuel  costs  only  his 


(From  the  Connecticut  Courant.) 
SPANISH  SWINE. 
It  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  our  country  have  been  greatly  promoted  by 
the  enterprise  of  individual  gentlemen  in  importing 
foreign  breeds  of  sheep,  horses,  and  neat  cattle;  and 
by  crossing  them  with  the  best  breeds  of  our  own; 
while,  comparatively,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  best  breed  of  swine. 

Among  farmers,  as  well  as  most  others  living  in 
the  country,  pork  constitutes  the   principal  article  of 
their  meat  provisions  through  the  year;  and  lard  the 
principal   ingredient  in   their  pastry  cookery.     It  is 
believed  that   farmers  have  generally  erred  by  culti- 
vating the  large  breeds.     These  by   good  feed  will 
grow,  but   not  fatten   sufficiently  for  first   rate  pork 
until  eighteen  or  twenty  months  old;  and  then,  when 
butchered,  will   produce  a  greater   proportion  of  bone 
and  offal,  and  less  lard  than  those  of  smaller  frames 
and  better  forms.     The  best  breeds  are  those  which, 
with  the  same  feed  can  be  fattened  earliest,  say  from 
six  to  nine  months,  and  then  made  to  weigh,  when 
slaughtered,   ten    scores.     This    is  easily   done   by 
careful  and    good  feeding   of   the  small  breeds  and 
good  forms;  whereas  those  of  large  and   long  frames 
require  six  or  eight  months  feeding,  which  goes  into 
their  growth  without  adding  much  to  their  fat,  and 
are  not  fit   for   the  slaughter  earlier   than    18  or  i'O 
months.  This  kind  of  pork  costs  the  farmer  too  much. 
Aside  from   that,  such  pork  is  neither  so  rich  nor  so 
delicious  as  that  fattened  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
While  residing  at  Malaga  in  1828,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  Spanish  breed  I  saw  there   was  the 
best  and  most    profitable   I   had   ever  seen.     These 
swine  are    remarkable  as  well  for  the   smallness  of 
bone  as  for  symmetry  in  their  form.     They  are  black; 
but  when  butchered  the  skin  is  as  white  and  delicate 
as  those  of  our  while  breeds.     I  cannot  give  a  better 
description  of  them  than  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing, which,  a  few  years  since   was  published  in  an 
Albany  paper. 

'•  Extract  of  a  letter  from   George   G.  Barroll,  Esq. 
Jlmerican  Consul  ut  Malaga,  (Spain)  to  a  member 
of  the  Albany  County  JlgncuUiiral  Society." 
"As  an  American,  I  am  happy  to  observe  enlight- 
ened men  forming  societies  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  Ag- 
riculture.    1  shall  transmit  to  you  the  different  kinds 
of  wheat  growing  in  this  kingdom.         *         * 

"The  sheep  of  this  part  of  Spain  are  not  belter  than 
those  of  America.  If  you  can  induce  the  yeomanry 
of  America  to  discard  the  king  sided  hungry  breed  ol 
hogs;  and  substitute  ihose  of  Spain,  you  will  confer 
an°immense  service  on  your  country.  They  are  scon 
in  droves  all  over  Spam.  They  subsist  in  summer 
on  weeds,  and  with  a  little  corn  in  autumn  become 
astonishingly  fat,  and  make  the  most  delicious  pork  in 
the  world.  I  will  send  you  a  pair,  and  shall  be  happy 
on  all  occasions  to  serve  your  views." 

On  leaving  Malaga  in"  Jan.  XSi9,  among  other  ar- 


SEA  WEED,  Sic— MANURE. 

Mr    Smith:  lt'titmonl.ind  Co.  Vn.  Sep.  1",  1831. 

I  have  to  return  my  thanks  to  your  correspondent, 
"Cornplanter,"  foi  the  prompt   and  obliging  manner 
in  which  he  has  responded  to  the  inquiries  made  by 
me,  in  my  last  communication.     I  am  much  instruct- 
ed, and  encouraged  in  the  course  which  I  had   deter- 
mined to  pursue  by  the  facts  which  he  has  disclosed. 
But  I  am  a  young  and  inexperienced    farmer;  and 
most  of  my  lime,  moreover,  being  devcjted  to  public 
and  professional  pursuits,  I   have  but  little  opportu- 
nity, except  in  occasional   intervals  of  leisure,  of  at- 
tending to  the  practical  details  of  agriculture,  or  of 
acquiring  by  personal  observation  that  minute  know- 
ledge, which  is  so  essential  to  successful   husbandry. 
Your  correspondent   will   I    hope,  therefore,  excuse 
me,  when  I  ask,  not  only  for  my  own  instruction,  but 
also  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  my   neighbours,  who 
are  equally  uninformed,  and  have,  moreover,  invete- 
rate  prejudices  to  subdue,  that   he  will   favour  the 
public  with  another  essay,  in  which  more  detailed  in- 
formation   may    be  given.     I   have,  myself,  nut   the 
least   doubt   of  the  accuracy  of  the   statement   that 
there  are  instances  of  more  rapid  improvement  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,   from  the  use  of  sea- 
weed, marsh  mud,  and   Indian  banks,  than   that  af- 
forded on  the  farm  of  the  late  Mr.  Singleton,  from 
shell  marl.     But  there  is  no  subject,  on  which  there 
is  so  great  a  disposition  to  he  incredulous,  as  in  rela- 
tion to  agricultural  improvements.     And  it  is  owing, 
in  a  great  measure,  to   this   very    incredulity,  that 
whilst    improvement   in   the  mechanic  ails,  and   :n 
the  liberal  sciences,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  other 
department  of  life,  is  r.ipidly  advancing,  agriculture, 
the  most  indispensible  of  all  arts,  is  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  completely  stationary.     As  an   instance 
of  this  incredulity,  I  may  stale  ihe  fact,  that  when  I 
commenced  digging  in  the  marshes  lur  manure,  I  was 
regarded  by  my  neighbi>urs  as  a  visionary  enthusiast, 
equally  as  mad  as  one  who  should  seek  for  perpetual 
motion,  or  the  philosopher's  stone.   The  negroes  were 
amazed;  the  overseer  expressed  serious  apprehensions 
that  the  land  w^uld  be  killed;  and   one   of  the  lights 
of  the  neighbourhood  in    agriculture,  coniplelely  con- 
firmed his  fears,  by  telling   him  that  he  had    tried   it, 
and  he  had  enough  "dead  land"  already,  without  at- 
tempting to  "killany  more."     It  was  in  vain   that  I 
quoted  the  high  authority  of  Ihe  American   F'armer, 
and  Judge  Johnson;  nothing  could  convince  them  of 
the  efficacy  of  marsh   mud.     I   had   the  salisfaclion, 
however,  in  the  course  of  :ihonl  two  months  of  seeing 
prejudice  and  incredulily  complelely  subdued.     Up<n 
visiting  my  farm,  I  was  met  by  ihe  overseer  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  anil   informed   that  he    was   be- 
nnincT  to  be  convinced    that   the   mud    might   be  of 


gin 

some  sl^rvice;  for  the  weeds  were  nuich  higher  upon 
Ihe  land  where  the  mud  had  been  put,  than  upon 
that  adjacent  to  it,  which  was  originally  much  heller. 
And  upon  visiting  it,  a  few  days  ago,  1  found  him 
entirely  convinced  by  a  thick  growl li  of  crab  grass, 
upon  the  land  covered  with  Ihe  "marsh,"  whilst  tha 
surrounding  vegetation  was  much  less  luxucianl.. 
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But  to  return  from  tliis  digression;  your  correspon- 
dent may  remove  the  doubts  tliat  are  now  entertain- 
ed, as  to  the  practicability  of  manuring  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  perhaps  stimulate  to  exertion  many 
who  are  slumbering  in  indolence  by  stating  the  ex- 
tent of  the  improvement  ell'ecled  upon  a  few  particu- 
lar farms,  by  the  use  of  the  means  referred  to;  the 
condition  and  quality  of  the  soil  before  the  improving 
process  was  commenced;  the  amount  of  labour  and 
capital  expended;  the  crops  made  upon  the  land  for- 
merly, compared  with  its  present  productions;  and 
whether  the  use  of  these  means  is  supposed  to  have 
had  any  peculiar  effect  in  adapting  the  soil  to  the 
growth  of  the  beauiii'ul  white  wheat  for  which  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  is  so  justly  celebrated. 
This  information  in  the  community  in  which  he  re- 
sides may  seem  entirely  unimportant,  but  he  may  be 
assured  that  to  a  large  portion  of  Eastern  V^irgiiiia,  it 
is  calculated  to  be  of  vast  service.  We  have  here  a 
soil  originally,  fertile,  but  much  impoverished  by  a 
long  course  of  barbarous  cultivation.  The  means  of 
resuscitating  are  at  hand,  if  the  public  attention  were 
only  turned  to  them.  And  no  greater  service  could 
be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  than  to  con- 
vince the  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  of  the 
natural  advantages  wliich  they  possess.  They  would 
Uius  be  urged,  if  not  by  necessity,  yet  by  reason,  to 
exertion;  with  the  hope  not  only  uf  securing  a  com- 
petence, but  of  accumulating  weallh,  and  by  the  de- 
sire which  the  loftier  considerations  of  patriotism 
might  inspire,  of  improving,  fertilizing,  and  adorning 
their  native  land. 

I  fear  that  I  have  trespassed  too  far  already  upon 
the  politeness  of  your  correspondent,  but  I  must  ask 
information  on  one  other  subject.  Can  the  "rotted 
marsh"  found  in  the  natural  "compost  beds"  of  which 
he  speaks,  be  applied  with  safety  or  advantage  imme- 
diately to  a  growing  crop?  Or  does  it  require  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere  before  it  is  fit  for  application? 
I  am  induced  to  make  this  inquiry  because,  in  pursu- 
ing the  instructions  of  Judge  Johnson,  in  relation  to 
marsh  mud,  I  had  a|iplied  a  quantity  of  this  "compost" 
(of  which  I  have  inexhaustible  beds)  early  in  the 
summer  to  land  which  1  intended  lofalloio  for  wheat, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  contrary  to  my  expecta- 
tions, that  the  vegetation  was  greatly  advanced,  al- 
most immediately  upon  its  application;  and  at  this 
time  the  land  exhibits  unequivocal  indications  of  very 
great  improvement.  I  was  led  to  infer  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  Judge  Johnson's  instructious  might 
have  reference  to  a  subject  entirely  different;  and  rea- 
soning from  analogy  I  concluded  that  this  manure 
might  be  beneficial,  when  applied  fresh  to  growinir 
crops.  But  all  arguments  from  analogy  are  more  or 
less  fallacious,  and  I  should  be  much  better  satisfied 
with  the  experience  of  your  practical  correspondent. 

Potomac. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
THE  COUNTRY  FARMER. 

Mn.  Fleet, — My  work,  this  morning,  has  been 
rather  protracted,  so  that  you  may  perceive  it,  in  the 
trembling  of  my  blistered  fingers.  Yet,  sir,  this  is 
the  only  way  to  discipline  the  mind,  in  actual  culture, 
so  that  its  instructions  may  be  of  any  use  to  others. 
The  schod'of  knowledge,  is  a  school  uf  labor.  While 
I  was  busy  with  my  hoe  in  the  garden,  long  before 
the  sun  peeped  over  the  hills,  I  heard  the  notes  of 
our  family  harp,  and  am  now  prepared  to  come  in- 
doors, and  complete  my  prumi.sed  sketch  of  the  labors 
of  a  household  of  husbandry.  The  men  and  boys 
have  all  had  their  breakfasts,  a  fine  dish  of  baked 
beans,  with  a  square  of  old  pork  on  the  top  of  the 
dish;  the  teams  have  been  fed  with  chopped  hay  and 
rye-meal,  moistened,  and  all  have  gone  off  to  their 
labors  in  the  field,  and  I  have  four  hours  to  devote  to 
you. 

Wool  and  flax,  duly  prepared  to  their  hands,  sets 
~all  the  energies  of  ray  in-door  household  in  action. 


Two  pieces,  at  least,  of  woollen  out-side  clothes,  must 
be  prepared  for  our  own  use,  good,  substantial  home- 
spun, one  for  us,  and  one  for  the  nianufactureis,  be- 
sides flannel,  for  under  garments,  and  for  bedding. 
All  they  make,  more  than  this,  is  their  perquisite,  for 
laying  up  such  things  as  may  be  wanted,  by-and-by. 
Stocking  yarn,  and  stockings  keep  the  little  fingeis 
in  busiaess;  with  which,  besides  supplying  all  our 
own  wants,  in  this  way,  they  get  a  good  many  six 
pences,  by  sale  of  these  articles,  and  have  always 
something  to  help  others  with,  who  need,  and  deserve 
help.  Something  has  to  be  done,  ratjier  more  fre- 
quently than  I  could  wish,  towards  keeping  up  the 
necessary  sopply  of  carpeting,  and  they  are  now  en- 
gaged in  thai  way.  The  weaving  is  to  be  done  at 
Hudson,  but  they  mean  to  send  yarn  enough  to  make 
all  tlieir  carpets,  and  pay  fur  the  weaving.  So,  you 
see,  I  cannot  complain.  One  yard,  I  know,  and  by 
experience,  of  the  carpeting  they  made  a  few  years 
since,  is  woilh  two,  for  service, compared  with  the  best 
that  is  "made  for  sale."  Some  uf  our  acquaintances 
have  adopted  the  opinion,  perhaps  on  the  persuasions 
ot  the  factory  folks,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  purchase 
their  carpeting,  and  save  all  this  "fu.ss  of  spinning, 
dyeing,  &C."  as  tliey  call  it:  but  such  farmers  are 
not  tarmers,  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  discover  this, 
and  to  their  sorrow.  We  know  many  such,  but  it  is 
pride,  Mr.  Editor,  which  gets  the  better  of  their  un- 
derstanding. At  all  events,  we  are,  and  mean  to  be, 
larmers,  out-doors  and  in-duors,  at  home  and  abroad. 
By-and-by,  when  I  shall  have  disposed  of  the  ground- 
work of  the  work  of  the  farm,  we  will  come  to  the 
education  of  a  farmer's  family,  upon  which  much 
may  be  said. 

Butter  and  cheese,  Mr.  Fleet,  as  I  hope  you  will 
remember,  are  essential  articles  on  the  table  of  the 
husbandman,  as  well  as  in  supplying  that  which  keeps 
all  the  wheels  in  order,  even  this  old  "fly-wheel  of 
the  farm."  To  be  sure  we  do  not  use  so  much  mo- 
ney as  some  folks,  and  therefore  we  have  the  more 
lor  use,  when  the  wet  day  comes,  as  come  it  will,  to 
all  men.  The  dairy,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  at- 
attracts  much  less  general  attention,  in  this  state, 
than  it  deserves.  A  well  managed  dairy,  is  amontr 
the  most  profitable  of  the  various  parts  of  a  husband- 
man's business.  That  is,  on  a  suitable  farm,  a  mat- 
ter that  will  be  discussed  hereafter.  Our  dairy  is 
small,  an  appendage,  a  sort  of  family  convenience, 
because  our  farm  is  not  adapted  to  any  thing  more; 
but  it  supplies  us  with  plenty  of  butter  and  cheese, 
of  good  quality,  besides  some  dozen  of  fine  cheeses 
tor  our  friends  in  town,  and  at  a  good  round  price. 
With  some  people,  you  know,  a  cheap  thing  is  a  vul- 
gar thing,  which  does  not  happen  to  be  our  notion, 
and  so  we  are  willing  to  let  others  have  their  own 
way,  as  we  have  ours,  always  honestly  speaking  our 
real  sentiments.  Town  notions,  at  any  rate,  will  not 
do  for  the  farm-house,  \vhere  living  is  to  be  made  by 
farming. 

Taking  in  the  business  of  a  whole  year,  soap  is  to 
be  made,  hard  and  soft;  candles,  wick-yarn,  and  a 
supply  of  flax  thread;  bleaching  to  be  attended  to, 
dyeing,  pickling,  and  so.melhing  in  the  form  of  pre- 
serves, to  say  nothing  of  herbs,  for  cookery  and  me- 
dicine, besides  dried  fruits,  and  some  pumpkins,  for 
yankee  pies,  all  which  must  receive  attention  at  the 
right  time,  as  well  as  the  every  day  concerns  of  the 
household.  Bonnets,  also,  for  which  the  straw  must 
be  cut,  to  a  day,  in  order  that  the  girls  may  save  a 
good  many  dollars,  and  learn  how  to  save  them,  by 
the  dexterity  of  their  own  little  fingers.  The  girl 
that  cannot,  or  will  not,  make  her  own  bonnets,  either 
from  straw  braid,  or  any  thing  else,  is  not  fit  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  farmer,  and  much  less  to  have  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  a  farmer's  family. 

We  use  some  "printed  goods,"  as  they  now  call  ca- 
licoes and  chintzes;  some  cotton  shirtings,  and  sheet- 
ings, and  muslins,  which  come  in  by  purchase,  but  al- 
ways from  the  surplus  of  the  household.  We  use 
none,  however,  except  of  American  fabric,  for  which 


the  factory  folks  are  always  glad  to  get  the  things  of 
the  farm  in  exchange,  a  business  that  accommodates 
all  parties,  and  is,  ijesldes,  conducive  to  national  pros 
perity  and  the  public  good.  The  body  is  preserved 
in  health,  by  a  due  circulation  of  the  blood,  toward 
which  their  labor  contributes  so  much.  So,  also,  in 
the  body  politic,  the  community,  the  state,  or  com- 
monwealth, where  the  fruits  of  industry  and  enter- 
prize  have  free  action,  all  the  energies  of  all  the 
members  are  stimulated  into  vigorous  activity  and 
healthfulness,  and  that  which  is  salutary  to  each  is 
sure  to  be  to  all.  There  is  nothing  of  that  narrow 
policy  of  exclusive  selfishness,  in  all  this,  which 
Would  set  the  dairy  fanner  at  enmity  with  the  grain 
farmer,  the  producer  against  the  consumer;  nor  is 
there,  in  the  principles  of  the  real  farmer,  whether 
he  raise  pork,  beef,  grain,  or  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  or 
tobacco.  Whatever,  in  shorty  is  best  for  the  greatest 
number  of  individuals,  is  best  for  the  whole,  and 
therefore  for  the  public.  The  Virginian  does  not 
want  lo  eat  all  his  tobacco,  nor  we  our  wheat.  Shin- 
gles, and  wooden  dishes,  produced  on  the  mountains, 
would  make  poor  food;  but  the  grain  they  exchange 
for,  and  the  meat,  produced  in  surplus,  elsewhere, 
sustain  the  foresters,  and  form  indispensable  articles, 
every  where,  though  these,  only  produced  to  excess. 

"Sprung  a  leak!"  the  sugar  tub  sprung  a  leak!  so 
the  children  thought,  but  it  was  only  that  the  tap  at 
the  bottom  had  been  pulled  out,  in  order  to  drain  off 
the  molasses,  or  syrup,  from  our  last  remaining  tub  of 
maple  sugar.  'I'his  occurrence  reminds  me  of  some- 
thing that  was  probably  omitted  in  a  previous  num- 
ber, for  the  out-door  folks  of  our  farm,  the  men  and 
boys,  make  tliis  e.\cellent  and  delicious  sweet,  from 
our  very  ample  sugar  orchard,  abundance  for  the  use 
of  the  whole  household.  One  hundred  trees,  have 
produced  us  600  lbs.  a  year,  besides  a  barrel  of  maple 
molasses,  and  two  or  three  of  vinegar,  from  the  latest 
running  of  the  sap.  This  makes  work,  however;  but 
it  comes  on  in  March,  when  we  have  time  to  attend 
to  it,  and  by  which  time  the  boys  are  glad  to  get  out 
of  the  school-house,  and  open  the  summer  campaign 
by  a  "demonstration"  upon  the  maple  orchard. 

When  I  was  a  farmer's  boy,  I  felt  all  this.  Our 
tap  works  were  in  a  hollow  of  the  breast  of  the  "hog 
back"  ridge  or  hill,  and  never  were  there  happier 
meetings,  or  happier  comings,  than  occurred  in  that 
grove  of  gigantic  sugar  maples.  There  were  a  few 
scattered  hemlocks,  and  belts  of  evergreens  on  three 
sides,  in  which  the  lohet-saw,  as  we  used  to  call  it-^ 
a  mocking-bird, — was  very  industrious,  and  very  mu- 
sical, while  the  owl  delighted  to  hoot,  and  scream  at 
us,  around  our  evening  fire.  I  well  remember  the 
glare  of  light,  the  wild  and  lovely  scenery,  the  music 
of  the  night  birds,  and  the  occasional  parties,  at  *m- 
garing  off-times,  when  all  the  boys  and  girls  came 
together,  to  eat,  play,  and  be  happy. 


On  VVobms,  Sr-vfis,  and  their  DESTRtJCTioN  fit 
Means  op  Common  Salt.  By  C.  W.  Johnson. 
Great  Tolliam,  Essex,  March  7,  1831. 
.SjV, — A  very  considerable  experience  fully  warrants 
me  in  the  assertion,  that,  if  any  growing  crop  of  corn, 
attacked  by  the  worms  or  slugs,  is  salted  at  the  rate  of 
six  or  seven  bushels  per  acre,  the  destruction  of  the 
vermin  will  be  complete.  It  may  be  sown  by  hand, 
from  a  common  seed  basket;  and  there  is  not,  let  the 
farmer  be  assured,  the  slightest  danger  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  salt  injuring  the  crop,  but  quite  the  contrary 
effect  will  be  apparent.  I  have  seen  twenty  bushels 
per  acre  applied,  in  March,  to  a  crop  of  wheat  with 
decided  advantage.  Neither  let  the  farmer  imagine 
that  the  use  of  salt,  for  that  purpose,  is  an  untried 
scheme.  Let  him  lake  a  single  worm,  the  largest  he 
can  find,  and  put  on  it  a  single  grain  or  crystal  of 
common  salt;  let  him  do  the  same  by  the  common  slug 
which  haunts  his  fields;  and  let  him  judge  with  his 
own  eyes  of  the  result,— the  vermin  will  both  perish 
immediately.     And,  again,  let  me  request  him,  when 
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he  is  convinced  of  llie  puwer  ol'  sail,  nut  lu  cuniniit  llie 
usual  blunder  of  applying  ihe  remedy  to  the  whole 
field,  but  let  him,  on  no  account,  omit  to  leave  a  por- 
tion of  the  crop  unsalled;  and  then,  the  more  the 
worms  abound,  the  greater  tiie  number  of  the  slugs, 
the  more  will  the  benefit  from  the  salt  be  a|)])arent. 

As  re^aids  its  apiilication  for  wheat  aiiacked  by 
vermin,  1  will  not  uithhold  from  the  public  a  commu- 
nication with  whicli  I  was  favored  from  Jacob  BusU, 
F/Sq.  of  Ponsbourn  Park,  in  Hertfordshire,  Feb.  I(i, 
1831.     He  tells  me— 

"It  is  true  that  1  have  lately  made  a  pretly  free  use 
of  salt,  having  applied  it,  in  the  course  of  this  and  the 
last  season,  as  a  to])-dressing  to  nearly  two  liundred 
acres  of  wheal;  but  my  attention  has  not  been  particu- 
larly turned  lu  what  may  be  called  its  fertilizing  (juali- 
ties,  having  chiciiy,  and  almost  exclusively,  had  in 
view^  the  destruction  of  •worms  and  slugs,  with  wliicli 
the  land  was  very  much  inlV-sled. 

'•This  object  is  very  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
Some  small  parts  of  our  land  are  light  and  sandy,  but 
the  generality  of  it  is  stiff  and  strong,  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  beans  and  wheal. 

"In  applying  the  salt,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  quality  of  the  land,  nor  was  the  season  of  the  year 
much  regarded;  but  ilmse  limes  and  tliose  spots  were 
selectea  where  the  number  and  ravages  of  the  vermin 
seemed  most  apparent,  and,  in  every  situation  and  at 
every  lime,  the  eft'ect  appeared  equally  beneficial. 

"A  iiltle  more  experience  may  suggest  some  more 
accurate  rule  as  to  season;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  earliest  will,  in  general,  be  found  the  besi: 
at  any  rale  I  would  avuid  suwing,  if  I  jiussibly  could, 
immediately  before  a  fall  of  snow,  as  snuvv  produces, 
on  places  recently  sprinkled  with  salt,  an  unpromising 
appearance,  which  requires  some  farther  iuvestigalion. 
Perhaps  the  best  mode  may  be,  what  we  have  very 
satisfactorily,  in  some  instances,  tried — to  sow  it  on 
clover  leys,  and  on  bean  stubbles  intended  for  wheal, 
just  before  they  are  ploughed. 

"If,  however,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  most 
eligible  quality  of  the  land  or  jieriud  of  the  year,  there 
is  none  as  to  the  fittest  state  of  the  weather  and  lime 
of  the  day.  An  opportunity  should  be  selected  when 
the  wearher  is  inild  and  moist,  but  not  rainy — when 
the  land  is  damp,  but  not  wet;  and  salt  should  never 
be  sown  when  the  sun  is  shining,  but  either  early  in 
the  morning,  before  it  rises,  or  late  in  the  evening 
alter  it  has  set.  Late  hours  we  have  ahva\s  cho.srn, 
and,  employing  our  plnnghmen  or  other  constant  la- 
bourers, have  got  the  work  performed  with  a  small 
addilional  wages,  wilhout  interrupting  at  all  any  other 
business  of  the  farm.  They  sow  it  out  of  the  ordina- 
ry seed  shuttle,  at  the  rale  of  about  four  or  five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Ten  or  twelve  men,  muving  at 
once,  get  over  a  large  piece  of  land  in  an  evening,  and 
are  easily  drilled, so  as  to  proceed  with  regularity  and 
despatch,  by  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

"In  the  morning,  each  throw  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  quantity  of  slime  and  number  of  dead  slugs 
laying  on  the  ground. 

"The  finer  in  grain  and  the  drier  ihe  salt  is  the 
better.  What  we  have  used  has  been  procured  from 
town,  at  about  lOd  per  bushel,  which  brings  the  ex- 
pense, with  carriage  and  spreading,  to  about  6s.  or  7s. 
per  acre. 

"The  positive  advantage  I  cannot  state  accurately 
in  fiirures.but  I  am  confident  it  has,  in  every  instance, 
been  considerable,  and,  in  some  fields,  it  has  certainly 
been  the  means  of  preventing  the  total  destruction  of 
the  crop." 

With  regard  to  salting  oats,  barley,  &.c.  solely  as  a 
protection  from  vermin,  my  experience  has  been  very 
limited;  but  I  have  invariably  found  the  efi'ect  of  the 
salt  to  be  the  same  as  upon  wheat.  My  valued  cor- 
respindent,  J.  Walker,  Esq.  of  Uenwell,  near  New- 
castle, in  a  letter  not  long  since  received,  says — 

"1  cannot,  liowever,  omit  that,  last  season,  the  oats 
in  this  neighborhood  were  much  troubled  with  grub; 


I,  therefore,  sowed  from  six  to  eight  bushels  of  salt 
per  acre,  and  mv  crop  was  fitly  bushels,  whilst  that 
of  my  next  neighbor  was  nut  ten,  per  acre." 

And  in  Oxtnidshirp,  in  ISiS,  on  the  farm  ol  ]Mr. 
Jtjlin  Slalter,  ol  Uiaycole,  six  bushels  of  salt  were 
applied  by  hand  to  a  field  of  oats  much  infested  with 
slugs  and  worms  in  the  month  of  April;  and,  although 
an  adjiiining  field,  equally  attacked  by  the  same  ver- 
min, had  ils  crop  of  oats  completely  destroyed,  the 
salted  crop  was  entirely  saved.  The  alter  eflecls, 
too,  of  thus  destroying  the  sings,  worms,  &.C.  are  very 
beneficial,  for  Ihe  remains  of  the  vermin  absolutely 
becnme  a  manure  to  the  verv  plants  on  which  they 
ipiice  Ted;  and  the  efiect  and  number  of  such  predatory 
vermin  is  much  greater  than  is  eommonly  imagined. 
Unless  the  cru|)  be  pariially  destroyed,  the  farmer  is 
seldom  induced  to  nulice  their  ravages,  although,  in 
minor  cases,  the  unseen  loss  is  very  considerable,  and 
much  mnre  imporlanl  than  it  is  usually  estimated. 

Ill  a  f.jrnier  letter,  inserted  in  your  valuable  Journal, 
I,  at  some  length,  enteied  into  the  question  ol  the  ad- 
vantages of  salt  as  a  condiment  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheeji,  either  in  their  corn  or  in  hay:  and,  for  this  iiii- 
porlant  purpose,  I  have  llie  gratification  of  saying  that 
Its  use  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  that  too,  in 
all  weathers,  and  in  good  or  in  adverse  times.  As  a 
manure  too,  I  shall  on  a  future  day,  have  to  commu- 
nicate to  your  readers  iiuicli  that  is  important  as  re- 
gards ils  emplnyme'it  as  a  fertilizer;  but  that  is  a 
question  far  too  important  to  be  made  a  theme  for  only 
a  portion  of  a  single  cnminunicalion:  and,  besides,  it  is, 
unfortunately  for  our  cunntry,  the  most  difficult  branch 
of  the  research.  As  a  fertilizer,  however,  its  employ- 
ment is  steadily  increasing;  and  where  experience 
shall  have  given  the  farmer  still  more  confidence,  it 
will,  I  am  quite  sure,  be  considered  as  by  far  the  most 
important  agenl  in  his  possession. 

In  conclusion.  Sir,  let  me  again  implore  the  agricul- 
turist— whose  crops  are  attacked,  or  suspected  even  of 
suffering,  by  the  worms  or  slugs — to  make  a  trial  of 
the  value  of  common  salt,  if  it  is  but  upon  an  acre;  and, 
if  he  attends  carefully  to  the  instructions  of  those 
whose  labours  I  have  reported  in  this  already  lengtli- 
ened  letter,  he  will  not  only  benefit  himself,  but  the 
land  wliich  gave  him  birth. 

Let  me,  also  assure  your  numerous  readers,  that  I 
shall  always  be  ready  to  give  Ihe  most  zealous  atten- 
tion to  any  letters,  reports,  or  evperinients,  in  which  1 
can  be  of  use  in  this  important  research.  Eleven 
years  have  ela]ised  since  my  Essay  on  Salt  was  pub- 
lished; but  not  a  single  season  has  j'assed  away  wiili- 
ont  some  addilional  testimonial  to  tlie  importance  of 
the  siibjeci;  and  although,  in  this  period,  I  have — in 
Mr.  Curwen, Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  and  Mi.  Parkes — 
lost  three  of  iny  must  talented  and  most  zealous  as- 
sistants, yet  still.  1  am  proud  to  say,  the  use  of  sail  as 
an  agricultural  ancni,in  spile  of  prejudice  and  inatten- 
tion, is  proceeding  iriost  triumphantly.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  would  lie  of  incalculable  service,  at  this 
period  iif  the  year,  if  the  local  connlry  papers  were  to 
quote  this  letter  fiom  your  valuable  Journal, 

[tliUiili  J-'aiJiuii''  Ji>urn(il. 
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(From  Ihe  Gardener's  Magazine.) 

On  Planting  Fruit  Trees  on  Poor  Soils  and  in 
Exposed  Situations. 
Sir, —  In  these  times  ol  distress,  it  becomes  the 
proprietor  of  every  piece  of  land  to  make  the  most  of 
it;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  possessed  ol  knowledge 
or  experience  in  farming  or  gardening,  to  show  to 
others  how  it  may  be  cultivated  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Under  this  consideration,  I  have  been  induced 
to  send  you  some  observations  relating  to  silualions 
very  suitable  for  orchards,  which  have  been  hitherto 
considered  the  most  inimical  for  the  jiurpose.  I  fear 
that  it  is  difficult  to  write  any  thing  for  the  Maga- 


zine that  will  give  satisfaction,  and  many  may  reject 
what  I  am  now  going  to  recommend;  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  a  single  truth  is  worth  five  thousand 
arguments  or  opinions,  and  those  who  cannot  be  sa- 
tisfied with  reasoning  may  sometimes  be  convinced 
by  facts. 

All  the  authors  that  I  have  read,  who  have  writ- 
ten on  orchards,  have  recommended  deep  soils  on 
sheltered  places;  but  much  experience  has  convinced 
me  that  bleak  and  barren  sites,  in  many  instances, 
will  be  found  equally  good,  if  not  belter.  Some  of 
the  most  old,  healthy,  and  fruitful  apple  trees  I  ever 
saw  trevv  in  an  exposed  quarry;  where,  when  they 
first  planted  the  trees,  it  is  oillicult  to  conceive  how 
they  could  cover  the  roots.  I  have  also  resided  many 
years  in  the  vicinity  of  an  exceedingly  fruitful  orch- 
ard, situated  on  a  sterile  sandy  bankl'aciiig  the  north- 
cast,  the  Soil  of  which  was  so  shallow  and  poor  that 
common  vegetables  could  scarcely  live  upon  it;  yet 
the  crops  of  fruit  were  uniformly  fine.  I  could  men- 
lion  various  others,  but  this  may  suffice  to  show  that 
much  good  may  result  from  planting  sucli  places. 
Many  of  the  isolated  cottages  of  the  poor  stand  upon 
the  sides  of  glens,  where  considerable  portions  of 
ground  lie  by  them  covered  with  nothing  but  weeds 
and  brambles,  which  might  he  advantageously  cm- 
ployed  as  fruit  gardens.  There  are  many  steep  sur- 
faces, old  quarries,  and  rocky  places,  no  matter  how 
bleakly  exposed,  that  cannot  be  otherwise  cullivated, 
which  would,  I  am  confident,  make  eligible  situa- 
tions for  orchards.  Trees  so  circumstanced  come  into 
bearing  much  earlier,  live  lung,  anil  seldom  moss  or 
canker.  They  cannot  possibly  generate  too  much 
saji;  whilst  robust  trees  in  rich  deep  soils  are  like 
over-fed  human  beings,  whose  impure  blood  coveis 
their  skin  with  scabs  and  ulcers.  It  has  been  pro 
veibially  said  of  old  trees,  when  they  grow  weak, 
they  bear  themselves  to  death;  and  that  they  will 
bring  fruit,  in  defiance  of  the  weather,  when  strong 
healthy  trees  in  the  same  seasons  will  be  quite  bar- 
ren. This  arises,  in  my  opinion,  from  better  ripened 
wood,  and,  consequently,  better  farina  and  parts  of 
Iructification;  and  not,  as  frequently  supposed,  from 
the  actual  debility  of  the  tree. 

I  have  long  been  satisfied  that  the  blossoms  and 
young  fruit  of  apple  and  pear  trees  suffer  more  from 
the  larva  of  the  Phalaina;  than  from  wet  or  frosty 
weather.  These  trees,  in  well  sheltered  places,  are 
generally  found  much  infested  by  caterpillars;  whilst, 
in  bleak  and  exposed  orchards,  they  are  comjiaralively 
free  Irom  them.  Apple  trees  are  often  greatly  in- 
jured by  the  nut  bushes  and  thorn  hedges  that  are 
planted  to  shelter  them,  because  they  entice  Pha- 
lainiH.  I  remember  some  years  ago,  when  passing 
round  the  Vauxhall  forcing-gaiden  with  the  late  Mr. 
Andrews,  the  fruit  of  several  pear  trees  which  had 
been  well  loaded  had  all  fallen  off:  this  he  attributed 
to  bad  weather.  I  offered  to  convince  him  that  it 
was  not  the  case;  and  cut  a  few  fruit  open,  each  of 
which  contained  a  maggot.  Mr.  Andrews  felt  of- 
fended at  this,  and  said  that  gardeners  called  there 
only  to  ridicule  his  things,  they  knew  nothing 
in  the  country  wlience  they  came,  but  tn  drink  tea 
and  ale  in  the  servant's  hall,  and  crack  jokes  with  la- 
dies, maids  and  coachmen. 

These  few  observations  I  consider  to  be  of  some 
importance  to  horticulture,  whatever  opposition  they 
may  meet  with  from  your  readers.  It  may,  howe- 
ver, be  objected  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  Scot- 
land or  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom;  but  this  I 
know,  that  as  fine  apjiles  are  grown  in  the  cold  coun- 
ties and  outskirts  of  Scotland  as  are  to  be  met  with 
in  any  part  of  England.       I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c, 

i>fc.  21,  1830,  R.  HivER. 


Potatoes. — In  digging  ])c)latoesin  fair  weather  care 
should  be  taken  to  knock  oft"  as  little  of  the  dirt  as 
possible,  and  not  to  expose  them  to  drying  winds  and 
a  burning  sun.  Put  llicm  immediately  into  the  cellar 
and  cover  them  with  earth  not  wet,  nor  very  dry. 
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(From  the  Gardener's  Magazine.) 
On  thk  Ci;LTiV.\T,ON  of  the  Fio. 

Sir, — I  have  ohscrved  some  notices  about  fiop  trees 
in  your  Mat;azine,  hut  very  little  about  .their  culture  or 
nianagenieiit.  Allow  nie,  therefore,  to  send  you  a 
few  remarks  on  the  production  of  that  most  salubri- 
■ous  I'ruit,  the  tig.  I  have  now  had  the  manaooment 
<jf  fig  trees  at  this  )dace  for  upwards  of  lourteen 
3'ear3,.and  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  none 
finer  in  Scotland.  Indeed,  I  am  warranted  in  saying 
Bo  by  the  Secreiary  of  the  C.TleUonian  Horticultural 
Society,  who  has  seen  the  I'ruit  gain  tlie  Society's  sil- 
ver medal  twice  in  the  course  of  lour  years.  The  trees 
are  situated  against  a  cuuiinon  wall,  with  a  south- 
east aspect,  the  length  of  wall  which  the  three  oldest 
Jrees  cover  is  76  ft.  Iiy  14J  ft.  high,  with  a  cope  which 
jirojects  15  in.;  and  is  set  at  an  angle  of  45'-',  or  nearly. 
The  border  consists  of  a  deep  black  rich  loam,  rather 
light.  The  kinds  are,  the  brown  and  black  Ischia; 
the  former  I  consider  the  best  fig,  for  it  ripens  much 
more  easily,  grows  much  larger,  and  is  better  fla- 
voured than  the  black.  1  have  known  many  of  ihein 
to  weigh  Irom  0  to7J  ounces  each.  I  have  seldom 
known  these  trees  to  come  short  of  a  good  crop,  ex- 
cept this  year,  which  1  impute  to  severe  frosts  in 
April  and  May,  and  the  cold  wet  summer  through- 
out, which  caused  the  most  of  the  fruit  to  fall  Ironi 
the  trees;  however,  those  that  remained  of  the  brown 
Ischia  have  swelled  and  ripened  well. 

Now,  sir,  the  following  is  my  mode  of  manacrino- 
fig  trees.  About  the  middle  of  November  I  prune 
and  nail  them,  being  careful  to  cut  away  all  iho.se 
shoots  which  have  reached  the  tup  of  the  wall,  on 
purpose  to  give  those  place  that  are  in  their  rear;  by 
this  means  I  keep  up  a  supply  of  young  wood  through 
the  whole  tree,  from  bottom  to  top,  laying  in  the 
branches  thin  and  regular,  because,  if  too  thick,  they 
will  do  no  good.  Having  finished  the  pruning  and 
nailing,  I  proceed  to  the  forests,  and  there  procure  a 
quantity  of  spruce  lir  branches,  and  with  them  1  co- 
ver the  trees  all  over,  one  branch  thick;  those  branch- 
es afford  sufficient  proteclion  to  the  young  shoots 
all  winter,  and  in  the  spring  their  foliage  begins  to 
drop  off  by  degrees,  so  that  the  trees  get  naturalised 
to  the  season  by  a  process  much  nicer  than  the  hand 
of  Dian  Could  effect  by  any  (jther  means.  By  the 
10th  of  May  every  leaf  has  dropped  from  the  fir 
branches,  just  when  the  fig  begins  to  put  forlh  her 
leaves.  1  then  remove  the  skeleton  branches,  and 
give  the  trees  a  complete  washing  with  water,  by 
means  of  the  garden  engine,  to  clear  them  of  all  the 
decayed  leaves  of  the  fir  which  lodge  about  the  trees 
and  crevices  of  the  wall.  Silver  fir  will  not  do,  be- 
cause they  retain  their  loliage  much  longer  than  the 
spruce.  Ill  July  1  jiroceed  to  the  summer  pruninu- 
and  nailing;  1  then  cut  away  all  those  shoots  which  1 
consider  will  not  be  wanted  to  furnish  the  tree  at  the 
winter  nailing,  the  remaining  young  wood  1  nail  close 
to  the  wall,  and  expose  as  much  as  ]jossible  the  Iruit 
to  the  sun.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  watering  of  fio-s, 
which  I  consider  the  must  essential  part  (for  it  is  my 
firm  opinion  that  they  cannot  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion without  a  iilentiful  supjily  of  water  at  the  root,) 
I  once  lieard  a  nobleman  say  that  he  always  thought 
the  fig  tree  to  be  partly  aquatic.  1  was  more  cxin- 
firmed  in  this  opinion  after  perusing  a  treatise  on  figs 
written  in  the  south  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (if  I  recollect  right,)  the  author  of  which  says, 
"we  place  small  cisterns  under  the  fig  trees,  and  into 
them  we  put  the  ends  of  a  qu<intity  of  worsted 
threads,  and  then  conduct  them  ihrouo-h  amono-  the 
branches,  bringing  the  other  ends  down  to  the  orouiid, 
a  little  lower  than  those  in  the  cistern;  and  by  this 
means  the  capillary  attraction  is  set  to  work,  difl'usino- 
moisture  among  the  branches,  and  also  droppino-  down 
upon  the  roots."  The  author  concludes  his  remarks 
by  stating  that  fig  trees  should  never  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  sluggish  gardener.  The  above  process 
was  exemplified  in  the  fig  trees  at  this  place;  for. 


until  these  last  two  years,  the  wall  which  they  oc- 
cupy was  the  back  wall  of  a  stable,  now  cleared 
away,  the  roof  of  which  always  rained  on  the  trees 
when  the  clouds  rained  on  it.  Consider  the  quantity 
of  water  that  fell  on  these  trees  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  and  akso  consider  ihe  fine  fruit  which  they  pro- 
duced. Now  the  case  is  quite  altered;  for,  in  place 
ot  being  exposed,  as  formerly,  to  plenty  of  water, 
they  are  completely  shut  out  from  it  by  the  cope 
which  I  have  already  described.  This  cope  was  re- 
commended by  Sir  Alexander  Hope,  to  whom  we  are 
much  indebted  for  many  valuable  discoveries  in  horti- 
culture. 1  did  not  much  like  it  at  first,  but  am  now 
convinced  that  it  is  of  use  during  the  ripening  sea- 
son; namely,  August,  September"  and  OctobeT;  and 
it  only  adds  to  my  labour  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  in  attending  to  them  with  water,  which 
ought  to  be  as  soft  as  possible;  soapy  water,  from  the 
washing-house,  being  preferable.  1  said  above  that 
we  had  lost  our  crop  this  season,  owing  to  cold  and 
wet,  I  should  only  have  said  cold,  for  we  have  not 
had  loo  much  wet  for  fig  trees  if  we  had  had  heat 
along  wiih  it.  'J'he  age  of  the  fig  trees  in  question  is 
not  known,  but  1  am  told  by  some  old  residents  that 
they  were  large  trees  in  174G. 

I  am,  sir,  &.c.  Willi.im  Peakson. 

Oimiston  Hall,  Oct.  22,  1S30. 


On   providing  a   SticcissioN   op  the   eest-fl\- 
vouRED  Gooseberries. 

Sir,— I  happen  to  be  possessed  of  so  vulgar  a  taste 
as  to  think  a  good  gooseberry,  eaten  fresl^  from  the 
tree,  and  in  perfection,  one  of  the  very  best  and  most 
gratelul  fruits  that  can  be  produced  m  tiiis  country. 
It  is, moreover,  an  abundant  and  a  wholesome  fruit,  so 
that  it  may  be  indulged  in  freely  without  stint,  and 
without  fear  of  any  ill  consequences.  Being,  like 
your  Correspondent,  Mr.  Vallance  (vol.  vi.  p.  7'i7,)  a 
great  admirer  of  the  gooseberry,  I  entirely  concur 
with  liim  in  the  sensible  plan  which  he  is  anxious  to 
adopt,  of  cultivating  different  kinds,  "that  will  come 
in  succession  from  a  very  early  to  a  very  late  period," 
in  order  that  the  I'ruit  may  be  enjoyed  for  the  lono-est 
possible  period.  Indeed,  it  had  rejieatedly  occurred 
to  me,  previously  to  my  seeing  his  communication, 
that  although  the  best  sorts  are  (as  it  seems  to  me) 
few  in  number,  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  short 
list,  still,  any  variety  which  ripens  its  fruit  eilher 
very  early  or  very  late,  is,  if  on  that  account  only,  a 
desirable  acquisition,  and  worlhy  of  cultivation,  in  as 
much  as  it  prolongs  the  time  in  which  the  fruit  is  in 
season. 

Much  confusion  and  uncertainty  seem  to  prevail 
about  the  name  of  gooseberries;  many  dift'erenl  sorts 
olten  passing  under  the  same  names,  and  again  one 
and  the  same  sort  under  different  names.  I  am  by 
no  means  certain  that  1  know  the  names  of  any  cor- 
rectly. 'J'hete  are  two  kinds  which,  in  my  estima- 
tion, are  preferable  to  all  others  for  dessert,  and  with 
which  alone  1  arn  satisfied  so  long  as  they  raniain  in 
season.  The  two  are  known  to  me  by  the  names  of 
the  champagne  (or  rumbullion';  and  the  green  gane. 
Being  doubtful,  however,  of  the  correctness  of  these 
names,  and  uncertain  whether  the  sorts  mav  not  fre- 
quently pass  by  some  other,  I  will  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe the  fruits  themselves.  The  first,  the  cham- 
pagne, bears  a  moderate  sized  berry,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  exceedingly  high  flavour,  hairy,  dark  red, 
almost  black  when  dead  ripe,  at  which  time  it  is  of- 
ten suft'used  with  a  bloom  like  that  of  a  plum.  This, 
which  is  a  very  common  sort,  is,  tu  my  ta^te,  by  far 
the  best  gooseberry  I  am  acquainted  with;  it  is  also 
an  exceedingly  good  fruit  for  culinary  purposes,  and 
has  the  merit,  too,  of  being  a  very  great  bearer.  The 
bush  will  grow  to  a  large  size,  wiUi  strong  npritrht 
shoots,  invariably  more  or  less  perpendicular  Hke 
those  of  an  osier.     The  fruit  of  the  second  sort  (the 


'  Query  Ranjbouillet.* 


greengage)  is  rather  small,  round,  hairy,  of  a  dull 
green  colour,  exceedingly  sweet  and  luscious,  and 
partakes  of  the  flavour  of  the  plum  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name.  This  is  bv  no  means  so  great  a  bearer 
as  the  champagne;  and  Ihe  berries,  though  covered 
with  a  very  firm  skin,  are  iinlm-tunately  particularly 
lialile  to  crack  with  rain.  The  bush  is  low,  with 
shoots  having  a  tendency  to  arch  towards  the  ground. 
Neither  of  the  above  sons  are  remarkable  for  being 
early  or  late,  both  ripening  ihtir  fruit  about  the  usual 
gooseberry  season.  I  will  menlion  a  third  sort, 
which,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  either  of  the 
above  described  in  ]joint  of  llavnur  and  intrinsic  me- 
rit, is  yet  valuable  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation, 
Irom  the  circumstance  of  its  coming  into  season  the 
latest  of  any  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with.  I 
never  heard  any  name  assigned  to  il;  but  it  may  per- 
haps be  known  to  cultivators  by  the  following  brief 
description:  the  berry  is  of  a  moderate  size,  larger 
than  the  champagne  (and  quite  as  large  as  any  goose- 
berry need  be,*)  rather  oblong,  sinoolh,  and  assuming 
a  briglit  red  colour  as  early  almost  as  any  begin  to 
turn,  but  not  ripening  nor  attaining  its  full  flavour  till 
late  in  the  season,  when  it  becomes  of  a  very  dark 
red,  approaching  to  black;  the  skin  is  firm  and  tough; 
and  whether  it  be  owing  to  this  circumstance,  or  to 
ils  ripening  later  than  most  others,  il  is  generally  the 
last  gooseberry  that  is  attacked  by  the  wasps,  and 
even  when  full  ripe  will  often  remain  almost  untouch- 
ed by  those  pests  alter  all  others  have  been  devoured. 
The  bush,  which  is  a  great  bearer,  forms  arching 
shoots. 

Should  your  correspondent  Mr.  Vallance  be  desirous 
ofcultivating  either  ofihe  above  gooseberries,  which  I 
must  add, are  neither  new  nor  ^I  believe)  uncommon,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  supply  you  with  cuttings  for  his  use. 
I  have  heard  much  in  praise  of  the  Warrington;  but 
vhat  I  have  received  under  that  name  is  in  every  re- 
sjiect  so  inferior  a  fruit,  that  I  can  hardly  believe 'it  to 
be  the  true  one.  There  is  also  another"  kind,  which, 
Irom  its  being  a  late  ripener,  is  worth  notice;  the  berry, 
in  point  of  shape,  c(dour,  and  hairiness,  may  be  said  to 
be  a  gigantic  modification  of  the  champagne,  but  is  far 
hifenor  to  it  in  flavour,  and  scarcely  of  so  deep  a  red;  it 
is,  however,  a  useful  gooseberry,  and  a  good  bearer. 
The  shoots  are  not  straight  and  upright,  like  those  of  its 
prototype,  the  champagne,  but  are  more  inclined  to 
the  arching  form.     I   may  add,  that  there  are  some 


*  1  shall,  perhaps,  incur  the  disapprobation  of  the 
Funcij,  and  such  as  frequent  gooseberry  feasts,  when  I 
make  the   remark,  that  the   large  prize   gooseberries 
(crown  bobs,  roaring  lions,  top  sawyers,  &c.  &.c.)  are 
for  Ihe  most  part  very  inlcrior  to  the  smaller  ones,  for 
the  table  at  least,  if  not   for   preserving  also,  and  aie 
calculated  rather   to   gratify  the  eye  than   the   palate. 
In  this  opinion  1   am  not  singular;  for  many  of  those 
who  culiivatc  the  large  sorts  aru3et  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the    superiority    of  the   smaller   ones.     1    once 
knew  an  old  nailer  in  Staifordshire,  a  groat  florist,  who 
appropriated  a  considerable   portion  of  his  garden  to 
the  cultivalion  of  gooseberries,  by  wliiih  he  made  a 
surpriMug  sum  of  inonej  in  the  year,— more,  indeed, 
than  he  likud  to  acknowledge,— selling  the  null  by  the 
peiinywoith  to  people  who  came  to  the  garden  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  it.     Observing   that  almost  all  his 
trees  were  of  the  large-berried  kinds,  I  asked  him  why 
he  grew  such  large  sorts,  for   that  tlicy  were  not   half 
so  good  to  eat  as   the   sniall   ones.     "Vou   are   right, 
sir,"  he  replied;  "1  know  it:  but  then   these  big  ones 
give   less    troble  in  gathering;  they   fill    the   measure 
soonest,  and  they  do  well  enough  for  the  saiimies.''     Of 
course  I  had  nothing  further  to  urge  agamsl  my  friend's 
practice,  as  his   gooseberries,  like  Peter  Pindar's   ra- 
zors, were  intended  purposely  for  siile.  I  would,  howe- 
ver, strongly  recommend  lliat  Virgil's  advice  as  to  the 
size  of  a  farm  should  also  be  ado])ted  (^mutalis  viutan- 
dis)  in  the  choice  of  gooseberries,  at  least  when  they 
are  cultivated  for  private  use. 

"Laudato  ingentia  rura, 
Exiguum  colito." 

"Praise  thou  large  farms;  a  small  one  choose  to  till." 
Ti-upji's  Ti  aiiilatioji. 
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smooth  while  gooseberries,  of  a  very  sweet  and  lus 
cious  flavour,  which  ought  to  find  a  place  even  in  a 
limited  collection.  Yours,  &,c.  13. 

Coventry,  Dec.  20,  IS30. 

Among  white  gooseberries,  no  gardener  should  be 
without  Woodward's  Wliitesniith,  which,  although 
neither  smooth  nor  small,  is  of  exceUcnt  iiavour,  and 
bears  abundantly;  it  will  moreover,  hang  long  on  the 
bush.— J.  D.for  Cond. 


KlTKAZi  ECOPIOES'E". 


(From  the  Daily  Chronicle.) 
HYACINTHS. 
As  among  the  amateurs  of  the  Hyacinth,  there  are 
many  who  are  ignorant  of  the  care  which  is  necessa- 
ry for  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  whether  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  the  chamber,  it  will  no  doubt  be  ac- 
ceptable to  them  to  receive  some  instructions  respect- 
ing the  treatment  necessary  to  be  pursued,  in  order  to 
bring  this  beautiful  flower  to  perfection. 

0/  Hyacinths  in  the  t-pcn  air.— In  this  case  the 
flower  requires  a  dry  soil,  more  or  less  sandy,  in  a 
bed  which,  during  the  winter,  is  elevated  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half.  The  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  the 
ground  during  the  month  of  September  or  October,  at 
the  depth  of  about  five  inches,  and  to  preserve  them 
from  the  cold,  should  be  covered  with  the  leaves  of 
trees  three  inches  in  thicUness;  this  covering  should 
be  removed  in  March,  and  replaced  with  a  covering 
of  old  tan  of  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  to  preserve 
the  bulb  from  frost.  After  flowering,  and  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  grow  yellow,  the  bulbs  should  be  rais- 
ed and  preserved  in  a  dry  airy  place  until  the  follow- 
ing September  or  October,  when  they  should  be  again 

planted.  .    ,  .     .m       ? 

Of  the  cultivation  of  the  Hyacinth  in  Chambers.— 

For  this  purpose  China   vases  are  to  be  preterred. 
The  common  earthen   flower  pot  may  also  be   used; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  old   are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
new,  as  the  small  fragments  which  so  easily  detach 
themselves  from  the  latter,  are  apt  to  injure  the  roots 
The  earth  should  be  light  and  sandy,  and   the  bulb 
buried  in  such  a  manner,  that  merely  the  point  shall 
appear  above  the  surface.     The  pot  should   then  be 
planted  in  the  open  air,  in  some  sunny   spot,  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches;  then   they  should  be  covered 
to  the  depth  of  three  inches  with   leaves,  that  they 
may  be  easily  removed   in  case  of  severe  cold.     In 
November  they  should  be  removed  to  the  house,  and 
placed  in  a  sunny  spot;  they  should   be  a  little   wa- 
tered, but   so  little,  that  the  surface   of  the  earth 
should  be  rather  dry  than  moist;  the  water  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  saucer,  in  which  the  p<it  should  he  placed. 
Those  who  are  afraid   of  injuring    the   vases,  by  bu- 
rvine  them,  should  at  least  leave   them  in   the  open 
air  as  long  as  possible,  observing  strictly  what  has 
been  said  relative  to  the  watering.       .    .     „     .      , 
The  best  time  to  plant  these  bulbs  is  in  September 

or  October.  ,     , 

The  Narcissus  and  Tulip  requires  nearly  the  same 
treatment;  the  lesser  orifice,  however,  of  the  tulip 
bulb,  must  be  opened  a  little  belore  planting. 

To  succeed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  double  Jon- 
quile,  it  is  necessary  to  idant  them  in  pots,  after  they 
put  out  their  roots  and  leaves  in  open  air,  and  then 
to  remove  them  to  some  airy  and  sunny  place;  the 
pots  in  a  saucer,  which  should  be  always  iuU  of  wa- 
ter, as  this  flower  requires  great  humidity.  Ihe 
best  time  for  planting  the  Jonquile  is  in  August  or 
September.  _______  ^ '■'"'■'■ 

To  MAKE  Rick  Bremi.— Boil  a  pint  of  rice  soft; 
add  a  pint  of  leaven;  then  three  quarts  of  the  llour;  put 
it  to  rise  in  a  tin  or  earlhen  vessel  until  il  has  risen 
sufficiently;  divide  it  into  three  parts;  then  bake  it  as 
other  bread,  and  you  will  have  three  large  loaves. 

When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speaH,  if  very 
angry,  a  hundred. 


(From  the  English  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.) 
FOOT  ROT  IN  SHEEP. 
"Wherever  we  find  rich  old  pastures  covered  with 
moss  plants,  or  where  the  hoofs  (from  the  softness  ol 
the  surface  by  the  quantity  of  grass  upon  it,)  are  pre- 
vented from  being  worn  down,  the  disease  will  be 
found  to  prevail;  and  in  these  siiuatiuns  where  the 
suil  is  rich  and  moist,  it  will  be  found  more  particu- 
larly increased.  For  similar  reasons,  it  will  prevail 
more  especially  where  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
grass;  and  on  dry  old  pasture  it  will  be  found  to  pro- 
ceed most  rapidly  at  the  season  when  the  dews  are 
greatest.  When  it  occurs  on  light  sandy  soils,  the 
dry  seasons  will  be  most  liable  to  produce  it. 

'•As  this  disease  arises  in  consequence  of  the  hoofs 
not  being  exposed  to  guflicient  friction  to  wear  them 
down,  or  keep  them  in  their  proper  state,  or  where 
their  natural  growth  is  increased  by  the  nature  and, 
moisture  of  the  ground,  the  hoofs  of  all  the  flock 
should  be  re<Tularly  rasped  or  pared  at  short  luterva  s, 
say  from  eight  days  to  a  forinight,  according  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  particular  i)asture  produces  the 
disease.  In  certain  situations,  they  might  be  inade 
tu  travel  upon  a  hard  surface,  similar  to  natural  sheep 
tracks,  or  be  folded  in  a  place  purposely  prepared, 
upon  which  they  could  move  about  and  wear  their 
hoofs.     For  that  purpose  they  should  be  placed  in  it 

every  day.  ,         ,    ,  ,     , 

'•Drivino-  the  sheep  along  a  hard  road,  for  a  short 
time  daily,  would  have  a  similar  cftect;  laying  their 
tracks  with  gravel  would  also  be  beneficial.  And,  as 
an  experiment,  1  would  suggest  to  those  whose  lands 
are  apt  to  produce  the  disease,  to  satisfy  themselves 
by  feedino-  an  equal  number  of  diseased  sheep  and 
sound  one°s  totrether  in  a  fold  with  a  hard  dry  bottom: 
let  that  bottom  be  kept  free  from  filth  and  moisture, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  that,  instead  ot 
the  sound  sheep  becoming  infected,  the  diseased  ones 
will  become  sound,  unless,  indeed,  the  leet  are  so  lar 
destroyed  as  to  require  medical  tieatment;  but,  even 
in  that  case,  the  improvement  will  be  more  rapid  than 
under  other  circumstances.  By  the  means  which  1 
have  stated,  simple  as  they  are,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
foot-rot  may  be  made  to  disappear  Irom  many  ot  those 
places  where  it  at  present  proves  a  great  deterioration 
to  the  value  of  pastures.  ,  ■,     ,, 

"In  conclusion,  I  may  fuither  add,  that,  while  the 
rich  pastures  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ar- 
thur Seat  are  very  subject  to  the  disease,  that  hill 
itself  is  not  only  almost  entirely  tree  Irom  it,  but  il 
the  sheep,  when  first  infected,  are  removed  Irom  the 
low  nrounds  to  the  hill,  they  soon  get  well;  it,  there- 
fore,°follows,  that  the  disease  may  be  prevented  by 
adoption-  proper  timely  measures. 

"I  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  the 
cure  of  the  disease.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  prin- 
cipal lioinls  to  be  allended  to,  are  paring  away  the  de- 
tached iroof,  and  dressing  the  surface  with  some  caus- 
tic of  which  muriate  of  antimony  is  the  best.  But, 
as  prevention  is  heller  ihan  cure,  I  would  recommend 
a  strict  investigalion  into  the  cases  in  each  pasture, 
and  having  ascertained  the  true  cause,  the  proper 
means  of  prevention  will  be  readily  suggested." 


their  service,  or  they  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
teach  you. 

Enter  into  all  their  plans  of  economy,  and  endeavor 
to  make  the  most  of  every  thing,  as  well  for  your 
own  honor  as  your  master's  profit,  and  you  will  find 
that  whatever  care  you  take  for  his  profit  will  be  for 
your  own. 

Many  things  may  be  re-dressed  in  a  different  form 
from  that  in  which  they  were  first  served,  and  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  table  without  increasing 
the  expense  of  it. 

The  best  way  to  warm  cold  meat  is  to  sprinkle  the 
joint  over  with  a  little  salt,  and  put  it  in  a  Dutch 
oven,  at  some  distance  before  a  gentle  fire,  that  it  may 
warm  gradually;  waich  it  carefully  ,  and  keep  turning 
it  till  it  is  quite  hot  and  brown;  it  will  take  from 
twenty  minutes  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  accord- 
inir  to  its  thickness. 

"I'ake  care  of  the  liquor  you  have  boiled  poultry  or 
meat  in;  in  five  minutes  you  may  make  it  into  excel- 
lent soup. 

No  good  housewife  has  any  pretensions  to  rational 
economy  who  boils  animal  food  without  converting  the 
broth  into  some  sort  of  soup. 

It  will  be  to  litile  purpose  to  procure  good  pro- 
visions, unless  you  have  proper  utensils  to  prepare 
them  in:  the  most  expert  artist  cannot  perform  his 
work  in  a  perfect  manner  without  jiroper  instruments; 
you  cannot  have  neat  work  without  nice  lools,  nor  can 
you  dress  victuals  well  without  an  apparatus  appro- 
priate to  the  work  required. 

The  honesty  of  a  cook  must  be  above  all  suspicion: 
she  must  obiain,  and  (in  spite  of  the  numberless 
temptations,  &.c.  that  daily  oft'er  to  bend  her  from  it) 
preserve  a  character  of  spotless  integrity  and  useful 
industry,  remembering  that  it  is  the  fair  price  of  inde- 
pendence, which  all  wish  for,  but  none  without  it  can 
hope  for;  only  a  fool  or  a  madman  will  be  so  silly  or 
so  crazy  as  to  expect  to  reap  where  he  has  been  too 
idle  to  sow. 

If  you  fear  meat,  &.c.  will  not  keep  till  the  time  it 
is  wanted,  par-roast  or  parboil  it;  it  will  then  keep  a 
couple  of  days  longer,  when  it  may  be  dressed  in  the 
usual  way,  only  it  will  be  done  in  rather  less  time. 

Dr.  Franklin  in  his  philosophical  experiments  tells 
us,  that  if  game  or  poultry  be  killed  by  electricity  it 
will  become  tender  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  if 
it  be  dressed  immediately,  will  be  delic4ilely  tender. 
To  encourage  the  best  performance  of  the  machinery 
of  mastication',  the  cook  must  take  care  that  her  din- 
ner is  not  only  well  cooked,  but  that  each  dish  be  sent 
to  table  with  its  proper  accompaniments,  in  the  neatest 
and  most  elegant  manner. 

Endeavour  to  avoid  over-dressing  roasts  and  beef 
&c.  and  over-seasoning  soups  and  sauces  with  salt, 
pepper,  &c.;  it  is  a  fault  which  cannot  be  mended. 

'J'he  chief  business  of  cookery  is  to  render  food  easy 
of  digestion,  and  to  facilitate  nutrition.  This  is  most 
completely  accomplished  by  plain  cookery  in  perfec- 
tion; i.  e.  neither  over  nor  under  done. 

If  your  mistress  profess  to  understand  cookery,  your 
best  way  will  'jc  to  follow  her  directions.  If  you  wish 
to  please  her.  let  her  have  the  praise  of  all  that  is  right, 
andcheerfully  bear  the  blame  of  any  thing  that  IS  wrong. 
It  requires  the  utmost  skill  and  conlrivance  to  have 
all  tilings  done  as  ibey  should  be,  and  all  done  to- 
gethei,  at  that  critical  'moment  when  the  dinner-bell 
sounds  "to  the  banquet." 


ADVICE  TO  COOKS. 

The  comforts  of  life  depend  in  a  very  considerable 
de.rree  on  the  character,  abilities,  and  industry  ot 
those  who  are  employed  in  domestic  aflairs.  \Ve 
select  the  following  from  the  recent  edition  ol  the 
Cook's  Oracle.— i:;d.  J^"-  i'  i''<"wcc 

Receive  as  the  highest  testimonies  of  your  eiii- 
ployor's  re-rard,  whatever  observations  they  may  make 
on  your  work:  such  admonitions  are  the  most  unc- 
.uiivocal  proofs  of  their  desire  to  make  you  thoroughly 
understand  their  taste,  and  their  wish  to  retain  you  in 


"A  feast  must  be  without  a  fault; 
And  if 'tis  not  all  right,  'tis  naught." 

But 

"Good  nature  will  some  failings  overlook, 
Fortjivc  mischance  not  errors  of  the  cook, 
As,  if  no  salt  is  thrown  about  Ihe  dish, 
Or  nice  crisp'd  parsley  scatter'd  on  the  fish, 
Shall  wc  in  passion  from  our  dinner  lly, 
And  hopes  of  pardon  to  the  cook  deny, 
Ftr  things  which  Mrs.  Glasse  herself  might  oversee, 
And  all  ojankiud  commit  as  well  as  she?" 


No,-:9.— Vol.  13.1 
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The  best  rule  for  marketing  is  to  pay  ready  money  I  is  still  better;  particularly  for  mending  broken  images 
for  every  thing,  and  to  deal  with  tl.e  most  respectable    ot  the  same  material.  ,,,.,■  ,„„j„ 

,■'.='  •   lu  _i      I  Rppf  tea   for  t  he  s  ck,  IS  made  by  brui  mg  a  tender 

tradesmen  in  v<iur  neighborhood.  oeei  ie>i,  loi  uib  sii-n,  ■=.  ..i  j  b 

Give  your  directions  to  your  assistants,  and  begin  steak  nicely,  seasomng  it  with  pepper  and  salt.cut- 
vour  business  earlv  in  the  morniiitf,  or  it  will  be  im 


possible  to  have  the  dinner  ready  at  the  time  it  is 
ordered. 

To  be  half  an  hour  after  the  time  is  such  a  frequent 
fault,  tliat  there  is  the  more  merit  in  being  ready  at 
the  appointed  hour.  Tliis  is  a  difficult  task,  and  in 
the  best-regulated  family  you  can  only  be  sure  of  your 
time  by  proper  arrangements. 

With  all  our  love  of  puncliialily,  we  must  not  for- 
get the  first  consideration  must  still  be,  that  the  dinner 
"be  well  done  when  'tis  done." 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
Hints  and  Receipts  in  Domestic  Affairs. 
Enjoyment  is  not  found  so  much  in  ln.\urious  as  in 
simple  dishes.     Fried   apples  are  better  and   more 
wholesome  than  e.\pensive  preserves. 

In  striving  for  tlie  coml'orts  of  life,  seek  those  that 
are  least  expensive  It  is  betler  to  have  your  house 
furnished  with  comfortable  ilian  with  costly  things. 

Exert  yourself  to  overcome  the  difficuliies  attend- 
ing your  present  business  rather  than  enter  into  other 
pursuits. 

Look  frequently  to  the  pails,  to  see  that  nothing  is 
thrown  to  the  pigs  which  should  have  been  in  the 
grease-pot.  Look  to  the  giease-pot,  and  see  that 
nothing  is  there  which  might  have  served  to  nourish 
your  own  family,  or  a  poorer  one. 

See  that  the  beef  and  pork  are  always  t/nder  brine; 
and  that  the  brine  is  sweet  and  clean. 

Count  towels,  sheets,  spoons,  &.c.  occasionally; 
thai  those  who  use  them  may  not  become  careless. 

As  far  as  possible,  have  bits  of  bread  eaten  up  be- 
fore  they  become  hard.     Spread   those  that  are  not 
eaten,  and  let  them  dry,  to  be  pounded  for  puddings. 
Tortoise  shell  and  horn  combs  last  much  longer  fur 
havino-  oil  rubbed  into  them  once  in  a  while. 

A  large  stone,  put  in  the  middle  of  a  barrel  of  meal, 
is  a  trood  thing  to  keep  it  cool. 

Lamps  will  have  a  less  disagreeable  smell  if  you 
dip  your  wick-yarn  in  strong  hot  vinegar,  and  dry  it. 
Put  new  earthen  ware  in  cold  water,  and  let  it 
iieat  gradually,  until  it  boils,— then  cool  again. — 
Brown  earthen  ware,  in  particular,  may  be  toughened 
in  this  way.  A  handful  of  rye,  or  wheat,  bran  thrown 
in  while  it  is  boiling,  will  preserve  the  glazing,  so  that 
it  will  not  be  destroyed  by  acid  or  salt. 

New  England  rum,  constantly  used  to  wash  the 
hair,  keeps  it  very  clean,  and  free  from  disease,  and 
promotes  its  growth  a  great  deal  more  than  Macassar 
oil.  Brandy  is  very  strengthening  to  the  roots  of  the 
hair;  but  it  has  a  hot,  drying  tendency,  which  N.  E. 
rum  has  not. 

If  you  have  a  greater  quantity  of  cheeses  in  the 
house  than  is  likely  to  be  soon  used,  cover  them  care 
fully  with  paper,  fastened  on  with  flour  paste,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  air.  In  this  way  they  may  be  kept 
free  from  insects  for  years.  They  should  be  kept  in 
a  dry  cool  place. 

Woollens  should  be  washed  in  very  hot  suds,  and 
not  rinsed.     Lukewarm  water  shrinks  them. 

Suet  and  lard  keep  better  in  tin  than  in  earthen. 
Suet  keeps  good  all  the  year  round,  if  chopped  and 
packed  down  in  a  stone  jar,  covered  with  molasses. 

When  molasses  is  used  in  cooking,  it  is  a  prodi- 
gious improvement  to  boil  and  sUim  it  before  you  use 
it.  It  lakes  out  the  unpleasant  raw  taste,  and  makes 
it  almost  as  good  as  sugar. 

There  should  always  be  a  heavy  stone  on  the  top 
of  your  pork,  to  keep  it  down.  This  stone  is  an  ex- 
cellent place  to  keep  a  bit  of  fresh  meat  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  you  are  afraid  of  its  spoiling. 

Lime  pulverized,  sifted  through  coarse  muslin,  and 
stirred  up  tolerably  thick  in  while  of  eggs,  makes  a 
etrong  cement  for  glass  and  china.    Plaster  of  Paris 


ling  it  up,  and  pouring  water  over  it,  not  quite  boil- 
ing" Put  in  a  Utile  waler  at  a  time,  and  let  it  stand 
to  soak  the  goodness  out. 

Parsnips  sliould  be  kept  down  cellar,  covered  up  in 
sand,  entirely  excluded  from  the  air.  They  are  good 
only  in  the  spring. 

The  purple  paper,  which  comes  on  loaf  sugar,  boil- 
ed in  cider,  or  vinegar,  with  a  small  bit  of  alum, 
makes  a  fine  purple  slate  color.     Done  in  iron. 

A  pailful  of  lye,  with  a  piece  of  copperas  half  as 
big  as  a  lien's  egg  boiled  in  it,  will  color  a  fine  nankin 
color,  whicli  will  never  wash  out.  This  is  very  use- 
ful for  the  linings  of  bedquilts,  comforters,  &c. 

Legs  of  mutton  are  very  good;  cured  in  the  same 
way  as  ham.  Six  pounds  of  salt,  eight  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  and  five  pints  of  molasses,  will  make  pickle 
enouffh  for  one  hundred  weight.  Small  legs  should 
bo  kept  in  pickle  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  if  large,  four 
or  five  weeks  are  not  too  much.  They  should  be 
hung  up  a  day  .or  two  to  dry  before  they  are  smoked. 

Tlie  Salter  meat  is,  the  longer  it  should  be  boiled. 
If  very  salt,  it  is  well  to  put  it  in  soak  over  night; 
chano-e  the  water  while  cooking. 

The  chuck  between  the  neck  and  the  shoulder,  is 
a  very  good  piece  for  roasting — for  steaks,  or  for  salt- 
ing. Indeed,  it  is  good  for  almost  any  thing;  and  it 
is  cheap,  being  from  four  to  five  cents  a  pound. 

If  you  want  a  common  rice  pudding  to  retain  its 
flavor,  do  not  soak  it,  or  put  it  in  to  boil  when  the 
waler  is  cold.  Wash  it,  tie  it  in  a  bag,  leave  plenty 
of  room  for  it  to  swell,  throw  it  in  when  the  water 
boils,  and  let  it  boil  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 


^WM  w^^^m. 


my  farm  before  for  thirty  years,  and  this  summer 
my    wheat   fields    were    full  of  it,  and  there  was 
none  among   the  rye  nor  in  any  other  field;  how  then 
could  it  get  into  my  wheat  field   unless  the  wheat 
turned  to  cheat?"     He   is  as  intelligent  a   practical 
farmer  as  we  have  in   Baltimore  county.     His  argu- 
ment was  a  poser;  yet  we  ventured  to  suggest,  that 
the  cheat  might  have  been  brought  to  his  wheat  fields 
by  croii-s,  as  the  very  hard  winter  drove  thousands  of 
these  birds  to  the  barn  yards  and   fields  in  search  of 
food,  and   they  always  select  the  naked  spots  in  the 
fields;  anil  as  these  spots,  where  the  snow  had  been 
blown  oft' in  the  winler,  produced  the  cheat,  this  was 
most  likely.     And  this  view  of  the  case  was  the  more 
likely  from  the   fact,  that  crows  in  winter  are  con- 
tinually found  in   the  roads  scratching  among  horse 
dung  and   picking   up   any   undigested   seeds   found 
therein.     That   we  are  correct  in  our  theory  of  the 
introduction  of  cheat  into  wheat  fields,  we  by  no  means 
assert,  but  it  seems  )ilausible  to  us.     Cheat  is  fre- 
quently found  around  the  fences  in  large  town  gardens, 
and  it  is  quite  common  for  crows  to  alight  on  these 
fences  of  a  clear  morning  in   winter — we  have  cheat 
ill  our  garden,  and  there  has  not  been  a  head  of  wheat 
grown  there  for  thirty  years  if  ever.     We  have  seen 
cheat  in  all  sorts  of  crops — in   rye  fields,  corn  fields, 
in  clover  fields,  in  meadoWs,  in  pastures,  and  even  on 
the  road  sides  in  the  wild  woods — evidently  deposited 
in  the  latter  places  by  travellers'  horses. 

If  any  one  entertains  a  doubt  of  the  clear  difference 
between  the  plants  of  wheat  and  cheat,  let  them  ex- 
amine them  when  they  are  in  bloom  and  be  satisfied; — 
bearing  in  mind,  that  however  plants  may  change  in 
some  unimportant  features,  there  are  peculiarities  in 
all  of  them  that  never  vary; — those  which  enable  us 
to  distinguish  at  a  glance  whether  in  flower,  in  fruit, 
or  barren,  an  apple  from  a  pear  tree,  a  cherry  from  a 
plum;  rye  from  oats,  corn  from  barley,  and  wheat  from 
cheat. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Sept.  30,  18J1. 


Cheat  on  Chess. — Of  all  the  popular  errors  of 
the  world,  probably  the  most  singular  and  glaring  is 
that  current  among  farmers,  that  wheat  turns  to 
cheat — that  an  unpropitions  winter,  a  continued 
northeast  wind,  or  too  much  or  too  little  snow,  cnu- 
ses  wheat  to  degenerate  into  cheat.  It  is  in  vain  that 
yon  tell  them  it  is  impossible;  that  it  is  as  easy  for  a 
beet  to  become  a  carrot,  for  an  apple  tree  to  become 
a  pear  tree,  or  an  oak  a  chesnut  tree,  as  for  wheat 
to  become  cheat.  The  cause  of  this  error  is  very 
plain; — tanners  are  too  superficial  in  their  observa- 
tions—they  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  observation, 
but  they  content  themselves  with  looking  at  the  sor- 
face  of 'tilings.  Man  is  also  fond  of  the  marvellous, 
and  hence,  any  thing  not  palpable  to  the  grosser  sen- 
ses, is  more  apt  to  be  attributed  to  some  magic  influ- 
ence, than  traced  through  an  intricate  analysis  to  its 
true  and  natural  cause. 

Many  persons  do  not  believe  that  any  intelligent 
person  believes  in  the  degeneracy  of  wheat  to  cheat; 
but  this  is  anerror.  There  are  thousands  of  old  e.\- 
perienced  and  intelligent  fanners  that  believe  it  as 
thoroughly  as  they  do  that  the  planting  of  corn  will 
produce  corn.  We  have  had  many  arguments  with 
such  men  on  the  subject,  and  we  always  found  them 
so  well  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  their  opinions 
that  we  abandoned  the  field  after  the  first  fire.  A 
tew  days  since,  being  anxious  to  obtain  some  fine 
seed  wheat  for  a  friend,  and  knowing  that  a  very  res- 
pectable lariner  in  our  neighborhood  u.sually  had  the 
kind  we  wanted,  and  that  of  the  first  quality,  we  paid 
him  a  visit.  He  had  threshed  and  cleaned  all  his  wheat 
and  had  it  ready  for  market;  "but"  said  he,  "it  will 
not  answer  your  purpose — Ihe  very  hnrd  winter  has 
turned  a  great  deal  of  it  In  cheat."  But,  said  we, 
do  you  really  believe  that  wheat  turns  to  cheat.' 
"Believe,"  he  replied,  "I  not  only  believe  it  but  I 
know  it.    There  has  not  \>,e^n  a  l)l»d«  of  cheat  on 


American  Silk. — The  Editor  of  the  American 
Farmer  has  had  the  pleasure  within  a  few  days,  of 
receiving  half  a  dozen  skeins  of  sewing  silk  made  by 
Miss  Belinda  Grigsby,  of  Rockbridge  county,  Va. 
She  obtained  the  eggs  of  the  editor  of  the  Farmer  last 
winter,  with  brief  directions  for  their  management; 
fed  the  worms  on  the  common  mulberry  of  the  adja- 
cent forest,  reeled  the  cocoons  with  a  common  country 
cotton  reel,  doubled  and  twisted  the  silk  with  a  common 
cotton  spinning  wheel,  and  dyed  it  with  such  domestic 
materials  as  were  at  hand.  The  gentleman  who  was 
Ihe  bearer  of  the  specimens,  is  a  merchant  of  that 
neighborhood,  and  when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  silk, 
he  said  it  was  as  good  as  any  Italian  silk  he  ever  sold, 
and  that  he  wanted  no  better;  that  it  would  sell  readi- 
ly, and  that  he  would  purchase  all  the  young  lady 
could  make  at  f/S  a  pound.  It  is  Miss  Grigsby's  first 
attempt,  never  having  even  seen  a  silkworm  previous 
to  this  summer,  nor  received  any  other  instruction  in 
any  branch  of  the  art  than  that  contained  in  our  brief 
directions.  Her  success  in  this  trial  has  determined 
her  to  pursue  the  business  regularly, — finding  it,  as 
she  says,  both  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  by  no  means 
difiicult.  The  quality  of  the  silk  is  really  excellent — 
its  only  faults  being  in  the  dying  and  fineness.  The 
pink  and  red  are  rather  dull,  but  the  green  is  beauti- 
ful; none  of  the  colored  skeins,  however,  have  the  rich 
gloss  of  which  silk  is  susceptible.  Four  of  the  skeins 
are  of  a  good  sized  thread  for  common  use,  but  two  of 
them  are  almost  as  fine  as  the  fibre  of  the  Spider's 
"attenuated  web."  And  yet  it  had  been  twisted, 
doubled  and  twisted  again  on  a  common  wheel.  These, 
however,  she  only  made  thus  fine  to  see  how  delicate 
a  thread  she  could  make.  We  have  called  the  silk 
excellent,  by  which  we  mean  that  it  was  perfectly 
evenly  reeled,  properly  twisted,  and  of  good  strength, 
and  not  inferior  in  any  quality  except  the  colours  to 
any  silk  we  ever  saw.  These  samples  of  silk  may  be 
examined  at  the  oflice  of  the  Farmer  by  any  one  who 
may  take  an  interest  in  the  maHer, 
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Prices  CiOTCut  in  JVew  Forfc,  Sept.  24. 
Beeswax,  yellow  IS  ail.  Collon,  New   Orleans  .10 
a    12;    Upland,.-!',  a  .10;    .Alabama,  .8  a  ll'.    Cotton 

Bn-^ms,  Hemp,y>i.  Mi-.i  n.  Fla'"^" ''*- ^'''^' '^""=" 

rican,1  a3. FUx^.id.l  bush,  clean  ——/•-—. 

Flour,  N.  York,  bhl  5  c.0  a  5.62;  Canal.  5.81  a  6.00, 
Balt.Hwil.st.  6.12  3  6  25;  Rh'd.citymills6.-J5a—— 
country,  5.75  a  5.SV,   .Alcxand'a,  5.15  a  5.94;    Freder- 

ickshJs  5-^5  a ;  Pe.tersg.  5.15  a  6.00;  I  ye  Flour, 

3.81  a  3.SI4;  Indian  Meal  .per  bhl.  3.15  a  3.81;  perhhd. 

11  00  a  11.25;   G.niii,  Wheat,  North,  1.12  a ;  Vir. 

1  15  a  1  20,  live.  North.  SO  a  — ;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  —  a 
15- Barley  1.00  a  1.  4.  Oals,Sth.  and  North,.44  a  50; 
Peas,  white.dry,  1  bu.  5.  Beans,  1  bu.  1.00  a  800;  /'™- 
visions,  Beef,  mess  8.00  a  3.25;  prime  4.,5a5  25; 
cargo  4.G24  a  5.00;  Lard, 9  a  .10|;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 
13.50  a  14.25;   prime  10.00  a  1 1.-5. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

The  subscriber  suggests  to  those  gentlc- 
fc    men  who  wish  to  avail  of  his   services  in 
^'  the  selection  of  fruit  trees,  the  propriety  of 
_jB__    handing     in    their   orders    soon.     He   has 
tSJ^f^ch   pains   to   prepare  himself  by   a   personal 
examination  of  the  nurseries  in   this   vicinity,  and  by 
inspecting  the  fruit  of  the  original  trees,  so  far  as  was 
i.racticable;  and  therefore  has  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  he  will  be  able  to  select  as  tine  peaches  and  pears 
as  can  be  found  in  the  IJniled  States.     As  he   contem- 
plates visiting   New   York   in   the   month   of  October, 
those  who  wish  fruit  or  any  other  trees  or  plants  from 
the  extensive  nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Prince  of  Hush- 
in^   or  Mrs.  Parnientier  at   Brooklyn,  can  avail  of  bis 
personal  services  in  selecting  them.     The  forepart  of 
November  is  the   most  proper  season  for  setting  out 
fruit  trees  in  this  climate      His  commissions  on  the  se- 
lection   and   purchase   of  f-j'^J-^'J^- "-TH?  '"' 
"  Office  Amor.  Farmer. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Having  assured  my  fi  lends  and  patrons  that  should  I 
ever  find  it  necessary  to  lower  the  prices  of  my 
PLOUGHS,  that  1  would  give  public  notice  thereot, 
that  every  gentleman  may  know  the  price  he  will  be 
charged  before  he  sends  his  orders- 1  therefore  submi 
the  following  reduced  prices  to  the  public,  which  will 
be  my  charge  from  the  dale  hereot. 

BaU.Sqit.  11,  1S31.  J-   »•   L.-VblMAIM. 


CHARLIESHOPE  AT  AUCTION. 

For  sale— at  public  sale,  in  New  York,  by  Bleecker 
&  Sons,  on  Saturday  the  1st  of  October,  the  beautiful 
farm  called  Charlieshope,  a  notice  of  which  appeared 
in  this  paper  on  the  29th  of  July.  This  farm  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Raritan,  and  has  upwards  of  six  thousand 
bearing  fruit  trees,  all  of  the  finest  kinds,  and  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  grapes,  strawberries,  other  small 
fruits,  as  well  as  hardy  and  exotic  plants,  and  shrubs. 
The  dwelling  house  is  large  and  of  modern  date,  and 
all  the  out  buildings  are  in  excellent  order  Five 
thousand  dollars  of  the  purchase  money  can  remain  on 
mortgage.  There  is  a  water  carriage  from  the  farm— 
partly  by  a  canal  which  is  now  building,  to  New  York. 

Sept.  23. 


No.  6  a  small  Seed  Plough, 

1  also  a  sied         do.  -  ■ 

-,  imju-oved  and  a  heavier  Plough, 

1    li-ir  Share  for  stony  land, 

8  one  or  a  small  two  horse  Plough,        - 

8  large  size  improved  small  2  horse  do. 

8   Bar  Share  for  rough  soil. 


$4  50 
5  00 

5  60 

6  00 

5  50 

6  00 
6  50 


small  2  bor^e  Plough,  called  the  poney  do.    i  00 


1  50 
8  50 


9  00 
11  00 

-     14  00 


9  lar-'e  size  heavier  Plough  improved, 
9  Bar  Sliare.Plough  for  rough  soil,  - 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  $1  50. 
10  a  larse  2  horse  or  small  3  horse  plough, 
10  Bar  Share  lor  rou^h  soil. 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  fl.lS. 
1-'  a  large  three  horse  Plough, 

Sword  Coulter  lor  the  same  $2.00. 
For  sale  improved  Barsh.ire  Plough,  and  the  Scotch 
Plouiih  improved  liy  Lieo.  Glezy,  together  with  his 
usual  assortment  of  LltlCULTCUAL  IMPLEMENTS 
and  tira-s  Seeds.  He  has  also  received  by  ship  Lon- 
don Packet,  afresh  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
which  are  believed  to  be  of  superior  (luality.    J.  S.  E. 


FOR  SALE, 
A  JACK  of  fine  size,  live  years  old,  imported  from 
Malta  He  is  recommended  with  conlidence  as  one  of 
the  quickest  and  best  covering  Jacks  in  America.  To 
save  trouble  the  price  is  'JlSOO  or  pbO  for  the  season, 
navable  in  advance— or  he  will  be  exchanged  for  a 
thorough  bred  untried  mare  not  less  than  I5i  hands 
hi"h  c'r  for  a  first  rate  saddle  horse,  or  one  for  harnos 
thtl'will  do  his  mile  in  not  exceeding  three  minutes, 
that  win  0  J,     yi,gof  J.  s.  SKINNEU, 

Baltimore. 
The  Kentucky  Reporter,  and  Frankfort  Commenta- 
tor, will  copy  the  above  to  the  amount  of  $1  each,  and 
send  bill  to  J-  S.  S. 


SINCLAIR  Sc  MOORE, 

Pratt  Street  Wharf,  Baltimore, 

Offer  for  sale  a  stock  of  their  Improved  PLOUGHS, 

of  sizes  from  heavy  three  horse  to  the  six  inch  seeding 

Plough.     Price  of  the  latter  $4.50,  a  superior  article. 

ALSO 

Self-Sharpening  Ploughs,  of  sizes 
McCormick's  Patent    ilo.  do. 

Wood's  Patent  or  Freeborn      do. 
Barshear  do. 

Hill  side.  Double  Mould  Board  and  Double  Shovel 
Ploughs,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Cast  Steel  Axes,  Trace  Chains,  Hay 
Knives,  &c.  &c. 

CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTERS,  this  excellent 
article  has  heretofore  been  sold  at  from  $15  to  $45,  we 
can  now  furnish  our  smallest  size,  being  on  a  reduced 
scale  at  $21— this  size  will  cut  within  about  25  per 
cent,  as  fast  as  the  size  at  $45.  Also  on  sale  the  Cir- 
cular Knife,  Self  Feeding  Box,  Common  Treadle,  and 
other  low  priced  Straw  Cutters. 

THRESHING  MACHINES,  we  are  prepared  to  of- 
fer such  kinds  as  are  durable  and  thresh  fast,  adapted 
to  the  power  of  three  horses,  of  the  improved  Tooth 
Machine,  we  have  as  yet  made  only  three,  one  ol 
which  sent  to  a  distance  and  not  yet  heard  from,  the 
other  two  spoken  of  by  the  purchasers  as  follows. 

Extract.  "The  threshing  machine  fully  equals  my 
expectation.  1  believe  that  in  dry  wheat  of  short 
straw  two  hundred  bushels  per  day  may  be  threshed 
with  case.     (Signed)     PEREGRINE  WETHERED." 

The  above  was  written  after  threshing  1400  bushels 
of  wheat  from  very  long  straw. 
"Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Moore, 

Gfiilifmcu,— I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  your 
threshing  machine  put  up  by  Mr.  Johnson,  threshes  en- 
tirely to  my  satisfaction,  with  requisite  attendance  and 
proper  attention  1  believe  it  will  thresh  twenty  bushels 
the  hour,  I  think  the  machine  recommends  itself  by 
its  simplicity  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  re- 
paired: Yours,  &.C.  LENOX  BIRCKHEAD. 
Sept.  9,  1831. 

This  machine  is  furnished  at  $15.  Horse  power  to 
propel  it  $15. 

Also  for  sale  a  constant  supply  of  Improved  WHEAT 
FANS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  Garden  and  Field  Seeds, 
Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

Sept.  16.  


BAI1TXIXORI3   PRICES  CITBR£NT. 

B.4LTIM0RE  Market. — There  is  a  slight  advance  ii» 
Howard  street  Hour,  owing  to  the  continued  scarcity. 
There  are  of  course  few  large  sales,  but  the  price 
ranges  within  our  quotations.  The  wagon  price  of 
Howard  street  is  5.62\.  In  grain  and  other  staples 
there  is  no  material  change. 

Tjbacio. --Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,  3.00  a  5.00;  tic. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  connxn,  3  On  a 
6.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  hue  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,suitableforsegars,6.00a  10  00;yelkiW  and 
red, 8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  1 4.00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00. — Virginia, 4. 00  a  S.l'O.— lla)  [ahaiinoik, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky.  3  50  a   8.(0.     'I  he  insptc- 

tions  of  the    week  comprise  664  hhds.  Md.;  105  hhds 
Ohio;  and  3S  hhds.  Kentucky  -total  SOI  hhds. 

Flour— best  whilf  n  heat  fa  mil)  .  $6  25  ..  6  15;  super 
!Ioward-st.  fresh  $5.15  n  5.61i;  city  iinlis  fresh  5.25. 
5.50;  Susq.—  a  — ;  Corn  MtAL,  bbl  3  iO,  (.BAiN,Md. 
red  wheat,  90  a  1. OH;  while  do  1.10  o  1. 20, Susq  — a 
— Corn,  while,  52  ,i53-yellow  53  u  54  —  livK,  65  a  68. 
Oats,  .33  a  35.  Bbans,  15  .1  b0--l'iiAs,  6i  u  10-  C^l.^l^- 
SliEll5.25  a  5.15-Timoth?  2.00  ,1  2.50-(  luHARi'  Grass 
1.314  a  1.15-Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.00  o  2. 15-Herd's, 

50a15— -Lucerne  30  n  31^  lb.  — liAKi.f  » 1  lAXsmi 

a CorTo.v,\a.9   a  94 Louisiana  10  a  12 

— Alab.94  a.  II Tenn.  9". N. Car. 64  o  -SV— 

Upland  Si.  10-\Viiiskkv,  hhds.  lstp.32i  „3.-;in  bbls 

34  „  35 Wool.  Wathid,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  58 

a  61;  American  Full  Blood,  50  a  58;  three  quarters  do. 
44  a  50;  half  do.  38  a  44;  quarter  and  common  do.  35 
a  38.  Utnnished,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  36  a  40; 
American  Full  Blood..  33  a  35;  three  quarters  do.  30  o 

33;  half  do.  23  n  30;  quarter  and  common,  25  o  28 

Hump  Russia  ton, $255  a  —  ;  Country  dew-rotted.  54 
ale.  lb.  walei-rotted.l  a  9c.— Feathers.  35  « —;  Plas- 
ter Paris    per  ton,  4.25  a ,  ground,  1 .314  a bbl. 

Iron,  graypigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  o ;  hijh 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  11  30.00;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
12.50  aSO.OO  —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.15  0  5.25— 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— Hickory,  4.25  a  4.60— Pine 
2.00  a  2.25. 


AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS. 
A   general  assortment  of  Agricultural   Books   kept 
constantly  for  sale  at  this  oiBce.  


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Management  of  Farms  in  England.  (Concluded:) 
Stock;  Implements;  Manui'e;  General  Character  of  the 
District;  Planting;  Capital  and  Accounts— Spanish 
Swine— On  the  use  of  Sea-Weed,  Mar^h  MuJ,  and  In- 
dian Banks  for  Manure— The  Country  Farmer— On 
Worms,  Slugs,  and  their  destruction  by  means  of  com- 
mon salt— tin  Planting  Fruit  Trees  on  Poor  Soils  and 
on  Exposed  Situations— Digging  Potatoes— On  the  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Fig  — On  Providing  a  succession  of  Iho 
Best  Flavored  Goose'ierries— On  the  Culture  of  Hya- 
cinths in  the  open  air  and  in  Chambers— To  make 
Rice  Bread -The  Foot  Rot  in  Sheep— Advice  to  Cooks 
—  Hints  and  Receipts  in  Dumestic  Affairs- Editorial, 
Cheat  or  Chess;  American  Silk— Prices  Current  in 
New  Y'orU  and  Baltimore— Advertisements. 


WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  REED, 
Coniniissi'on    Merchant,  Ao.   195  BaUimore    street. 

Devotes  particular  nltenlion  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  fur 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  ?oorf  wool,  (if  offered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman&.Co.  Baltimore. 


EDITED  BY   GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 

PuH.slfrf  e..CTy  Fr.U,,/,  r«nAc  oW  office,  to«nei.<o/BarT.um'.  CV«y 
Ao(c(,;  4'- IRVINE  HITCHCOCK, onac/oHoinns; 

TEK3IS. 

1.  Price  five  dollars  pel  aiiiiuni,  Jue  at  Itie  miJJIc  of  eacli    year  of 

subset  i|>tion. 
a.  Subscriptions  are  in  nil  cases  cbargej  lythe  year,  and  never  for  a 

shorter  Icim. 
3    When  o.ice  sent  lo  a  subscriber,  llie  paper  will  uot  be  Jiseontinued 
'       Yiilhoul  hissprc.al  order;  and  ibeu  uot  Ijll  llie  end  oflbe  year 
ofhis  subscription  Ibat -ball  be  current  al  tbe  tune  ofreceiniil! 
sucli  order;  ejcept  al  Ibe  discretion  of  ibe  publislier. 
1    Tbe  risk  of  mail  in  tbe  transportation  of  bolb  the  paper,  and  ol 
bauli  notes  sent  in    payment  for  it,  is  assumed  by  ibe  publislier. 
',    Advcrliscmenlsrouuecledsvilbanyor  ll,e  snlyerls of  llie  American 
'  '       Farmer,  luserteil  Olicc,  {seldom  more)  al  one  dollar  per  square. 
t;    All  KUerscoucernini;  Ibis  paper  must  be  dirrcted  to  Ibe   publisher . 
Tbry  must  be  free  of  postage,  except  commuuications  intended 
for  publication,  and lellerseontaining  money. 
(ITT-  All  Postmaster" are  requested  lo  act  as  agents  for  tbe  farmer 
they^reauthorised  to  retain  SI  for  each  new  subscnber.al.d  10  per 
cent,  on  allothcr  coIliCti<infc. 
Printed  by  John  D.  Toy, corn, r  of  St.  Paul  and  MarUi  itr.tl.. 
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AeRIOUIiTURE. 

(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

FARM  REPORTS. 

III.  COUNTY  OF  SUTHERLAND. 

Strathnaver,  Mortich,  and  Culmaily  Farms. 

Communicated  by  Patrick  Sellar. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  county  of  Sutherland*  is  situated  in  th«  58lh 
degree  of  north  latitude,  parallel  to  Gottenburgh  in 
Sweden,  and  Labrador  in  America,  and  not  two  de- 
grees further  south  than  Cape  Farewell  in  Greenland. 
Its  climate,  and  its  productions,  and  the  style  of  farm- 
ing followed  to  bring  these  last  to  maturity,  must  dif- 
fer, in  many  particulars,  from  what  prevails  in  Eng- 
land. 

It  consists  of  a  peninsula,  nearly  of  a  square  form, 
washed  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by 
the  Great  North  Sea,  and  on  the  east  and  south-east 
by  the  county  of  Caithness,  and  by  that  portion  of 
the  German  ocean  called  the  Moray  Firth.  The  ex- 
halations which  are  produced  by  these  great  bodies  of 
water  moderate  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  tlie  heats 
of  summer;  causing  at  the  same  time  a  dampness 
during  every  season,  more  especially  in  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinoxes,  favourable  to  grass;  but  not 
in  every  year  propitious  to  the  sowing  or  the  ripening 
of  corn. 

The  centre  and  east  portion  of  this  district,  ex- 
cepting a  narrow  stripe  along  the  south-east  coast, 
scarcely  two  miles  in  breadth,  rests  on  mountains  of 
gneiss  and  micaceous  schistus,  with  here  and  there  a 
mass  of  primary  limestone,  or  a  bluff  hill  of  old  red 
sandstone  placed  upon  it.  The  whole  is  broken  into 
abundance  of  wild,  and,  on  the  west  coast,  savage 
scenery;  subdivided  by  many  lakes  and  streanr.s  of 
water,  and  covered  chiefly  with  peat  bog,  on  which 
grow  the  eriophori,  carices,  junci,  erica;,  and  other 
alpine  plants,  given  in  his  kindness  by  providence  to 
those  countries,  where  the  extreme  length  of  winter 
and  the  absence  of  spring  forbid,  during  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  year,  the  vegetation  of  plants  of  a  more 
feeding,  but  less  hardy  nature. 

The  tillage  farming  of  the  county  may,  with  one 
exception  on  the  north  coast  in  the  Limestone  dis- 
trict, be  said  to  be  limited  to  the  south-eastern  stripe 
of  coast  above  mentioned;  where  the  gneiss  changes 
into  sandstone,  and  where  breccia  of  various  combina- 
tions, and  coal  measures,  are  tumbled  together  in 
great  confusion,  and  covered  with  debris  from  tUe 
neighbouring  mountains.  Here  there  has  been  formed 
a  soil,  consisting  of  loam  of  dift'erent  depths,  ap- 
proacliing  in  some  spots  to  coarse  alluvial  matter  of 
considerable  tenacity,  but  all  of  it  adapted,  when 
limed,  to  the  growth  of  heavy  crops  of  turnips. 

The  mountainous  part  of  the  country  is  placed 
chiefly  under  sheep.  It  exports  annually  one  hun- 
dred and  ei<shtij  thousand  fleeces  to  employ,  anA  forty 
thonsand  sheep  to  feed,  the  English  manufacturer. 
The  shores  abound  in  fish,  and  its  fisheries  afford 
more  than  Jifty  thousand  barrels  of  herrings  to  the 
same  end;  that  is  to  say,  either  for  direct  consumption 
in  England,  or  for  Ireland,  where  they  set  free  an 
equal  value  of  food  better  adapted  fur  the  English 
market.  The  part  of  the  country  employed  in  til- 
lage, exports  to  the  south  country  several  cargoes  of 
corn,  some  choice  Highland  whiskey,  and  a  good  ma- 
ny droves  of  cattle;  but  it  is  chiefly  available  for  the 
esculent  food,  and  the  refuge  during  winter  which  it 
affords  to  the  weaker  portion  of  the  flocks  that  occupy 
the  great  extent  of  pastoral  country,  with  which  it  is 
by  the  wise  provision  of  nature  connected. 

Of  the  above  mentioned  agricultural  produce  of  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  the  writer  of  this  report  may 
annually  export  about  one-twentieth   part  of  each  of 

*  Northern  extremity  of  Scotland. 
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the  above  mentioned  species  of  produce,  varying  in 
amount  according  to  the  nature  of  the  season,  and  the 
skill  and  industry  of  the  persons  employed  in  direct- 
ing, superintending,  and  carrying  through  the  opera- 
tions necessary  to  improve  the  quality  and  preserve 
the  health  of  the  stock,  in  raising  the  necessary  food, 
and  in  defending  it  against  the  effects  of  climate. 

He  will  proceed  to  describe — 1st.  his  farms,  which 
belong  in  property  to  the  .Marquis  and  Marcliioness  of 
Staft'urd,  and  he  will  explain, 

2dly.  The  management  employed  in  each  depart- 
ment to  bring  out  and  realize  tiie  produce. 

Description  of  Farm. — The  first  and  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  farm  possessed  by  the  reporter  is 
in  Strathnaver,  a  tract  of  mountain  land,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  county,  in  latitude  50"  SOs,  situated  be- 
twixt Loch  Naver  and  the  sea.  The  river  Naver 
runs  through  it  from  soutli  to  north,  and  it  extends, 
at  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Loch  Laygal  on  the 
west,  to  Badanluch  on  the  east. 

The  pasturage  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  plants, 
singularly  adapted  to  the  maintenance,  during  every 
month  of  the  year,  of  the  only  domesticated  animal 
possessed  of  a  cover  adequate  to  defend  it  by  day  and 
night  from  the  effects  of  such  a  climate,— so  light  in 
weight,  as  not  to  sink  in  the  peat  bog  where  it  finds 
its  food;  and  with  power  and  instinct  to  climb  the  in- 
accessible crags,  with  which  such  a  country  abounds. 

Where  the  waters,  by  cutting  out  ravines,  glens, 
and  straths,  have  formed  an  alluvial  soil,  composed  of 
the  debris  of  the  mountain  rocks  mixed  with  peat, 
there  the  finer  sorts  of  plants  appear.  These  plants 
vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  component  parts 
whereof  the  soil  on  which  they  grow  consists.  On 
spots,  for  instance,  where  the  decomposing  felspar 
abounds,  'some  natural  clover,  lye-grass,  yarrow,  or 
millefoil,  mountain  daisy,  primrose,  and  other  plants 
of  first  quality  are  discovered, — inLved  with  the  hoi 
cus  mollis,  agrostes,  air^,  &.c.  which  are  natural  to 
the  decomposing  mica, — with  the  fescue  grass,  brome 
grass,  common  bent,  heather,  et  hoc  genus  omne, 
which  is  content  with  the  nourishment  to  be  derived 
from  the  steril  bank  of  quartz  gravel.  In  this  respect 
the  pastures  of  the  county  of  Sutherland  possess  an 
advantage  over  many  tracts  exhibiting  a  more  flatter- 
ing outline;  and  with  the  ever  varying  proportions 
and  combinations  of  matter  contained  in  its  gneiss, 
there  is  throughout  the  country  an  infinite  mixture  of 
the  plants  best  suited  for  the  maintenance  of  "keep- 
ing slock"  during  every  season  of  the  year;  which 
grasses,  by  the  irregular  bursting  out  of  rocks  in  a 
state  of  partial  decompusition,  and  by  the  serpentine 
course  of  burns  and  waters,  are  ultimately  interwovsn 
with  the  alpine  plants  that  grow  upon  the  peat-bog, 
and  form  the  principal  part  of  the  maintenance  of  tne 
stock . 

Of  these  alpine  plants,  there  exists  a  considerable 
number  and  variety.  On  the  knolls,  the  heather 
(erica  vulgaris)  prevails.  It  fills  with  seed,  ripen- 
ing in  all  seasons  of  ordinary  fertility,  like  a  field  of 
corn,*  and  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  stock, 
during  tlie  wet  months  of  October,  November,  De- 
cember and  January.  In  exposed  situations,  the 
shepherds  burn  it,  and  the  sheep  eat  the  young 
shoots  in  August  and  September.  In  lower  posi- 
tions it  is  left  to  come  to  greater  length,  so  that  the 
sheep  may  work  down  to  it  in  time  of  snow,  and  in 
order  to  afford  shelter  in  lambing  time.  Adjoining 
to  the  heather,  the  sheep  find,  on  the  peat  of  damper 
and  deeper  quality,  tlie  ling,  (erica  tetralix)  cotton 
grass,  (eriopliorum  vaginatum)  rasp  grass,  (carex 
ccespitosa.)  The  leaves  of  these  plants  they  con- 
sume along  with  the  heatlier,  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  In  February  the  heather  has  lost 
its  seed.  It  is  succeeded  by  the  pry,  (carex  panica) 
the  stool  bent,  (juncussquarrosus)  and  by  thick  beds 

*  In  I8I6  it  filled  very  imperfectly,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  the  flocks  were  deeply  felt  during  the  en- 
suing winter. 


of  the  llowers  of  the  cotton  grass,  which  are  found 
in  the  latter  end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March, 
pointing  with  great  vigour  to  the  cheerless  sun  of 
that  Wet  and  uncomfortable  season.  These  plants 
continue  in  use,  until  the  second  or  third  week  of 
April;  and  during  all  tliistime,  they  furnish  for  h/ep- 
ing  stock,  food  of  the  best  quality  and  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  From  this  date  to  the  middle  of  May, 
a  link  is  in  this  country  wanting  in  the  chain  of  al- 
pine eatagc.  On  well  drained  and  moderately  stock- 
ed ground,  the  finer  qualities,  which  in  this  Season 
begin  to  spring,  supply  the  delect,  but  under  different 
management,  the  'hunger  rot'  and  a  train  of  conse- 
quent ills  sometimes  ensue.  In  the  middle  of  May, 
however,  the  deer  hair  (scirpuscaesiiitosus)  takes  the 
place  of  the  moss.  It  shoots  through  the  ground 
like  a  thick  braird  of  corn,  and  with  the  fine  grasses, 
by  tills  time  in  full  vigour,  provides  for  stock  most 
abundantly,  until  the  month  of  August;  when  the 
ground  is  lightened  by  the  departure  of  the  annual 
cast  or  sale  lot  of  sheep,  and  the  young  heather  and 
ling  come  again  into  plav. 

The  next  part  of  the  concern,  comprising  Morvich 
and  Culmaily,  consists  of  a  tract  in  Strath  Fleet, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  south-east  coast  of  Suther- 
land. On  tlie  south  and  west  it  rests  on  the  sides 
of  a  pretty  considerable  chain  of  mountain  composed 
of  inclined  red  sandstone,  called  Bhen  Bhragie  and 
Bhen  Lundie.  That  part  of  this  farm  which  falls 
down  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  to  a  flat  of 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fii'ty  imperial  acres  of 
tillage  land,  is  Culmaily  farm;  and  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  a  sharp  gravelly  black  loam,  incumbent  on 
sandstone  of  very  compact  quality,  and  on  the  de- 
bris of  the  sandstone  and  gneiss  rocks,  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood,  mixed  up  with  some  sea  sand 
and  calcareous  matter  infused  into  the  mass,  at  some 
remote  period  when  it  must  have  been  covered  with 
salt  water.  The  other  part,  which  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountain,  is  barely  within  the  gneiss  dis- 
trict; it  descends  to  the  base  of  a  precipitous  mass 
of  rock,  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  amorphous 
felspar,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  alluvial  flat  of 
'Morvich,'  formed  of  a  deep  and  pretty  strong  clay 
loam,  in  some  part  covered  with  moss,  and  measuring 
better  than  two  hundred  imperial  acres  of  tillage 
land. 

It  is  not  immaterial  to  the  reader  to  know,  that  of 
these  tillage  farms,  full  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
have  been  converted  from  moor,  moss  and  pasture, 
i^to  tillage  land  by  the  reporter,  and  that  he  has 
moroughly  manured  the  whole  six  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  with  lime  imported  from  England;  and  he  men- 
tions these  facts  here,  in  order  to  afford  him  this  op- 
portunity of  adding,  that  he  was  induced  to  make 
such  extensive  improvements  by  the  liberal  terms 
granted  in  his  first  lease,  the  unsolicited  addition  of 
nine  years  to  its  endurance,  and  the  abatements  of 
rent  given,  and  other  acts  of  kindness  which  have 
been,  by  the  venerable  marquis  and  his  noble  lady, 
conferred  upon  him,  in  common  with  the  other  te- 
nantry of  the  estate. 

He  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  a  detail  of  the 
numerous  little  experiments  which  have  led  him, 
step  by  step,  to  his  present  system  of  management — 
a  system  containing  many  imperfections  to  be  dis- 
covered, possibly,  and  corrected,  and  in  no  way  so 
likely  as  by  the  comparison  of  the  details  of  his  ma- 
nagement, with  those  of  other  and  better  informed 
farmers,  who  may  be  induced,  like  him,  to  commu- 
nicate their  stock  of  ideas  to  thissociety,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  added  to  the  general  fund  collected  by 
them,  for  the  use  of  the  profession. 

manaoement. 
The  first  outline  of  his  management  is  this:  he 
breeds  and  rears  his  flocks  in  Strathnaver,  devoting 
Morvich  and  its  adjoining  pasturage  grounds  as  a 
refuge  for  the  weak  end  of  his  ewe  stock,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  his  sale  ewes  for  market; 
Culmaily  being  used  as  the  refuge  for  the  weak  end 
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of  his  wether  stock,  and  for  preparing  his  sale  lot  ot 
wethers  for  market.  At  Morvich,  too,he  keeps  un- 
der hisowneyetliee«(eof  his  ewe  stock,  from  which 
his  tups  are  bred,  and  at  Culma.ly  his  tups,  which 
are  marched  off  to  the  ewe  flocks  in  Strathnaver  at 
the  appointed  time.  ,„,..,       i    .  i. 

In  going  more  into  detail,  he  shall  divide  what  he 
has  to  say  into  two  parts— the  first  concerns  his  til- 
lage, the  second  the  management  of  his  flocks. 

1    Tillage.— IWs  tillage  land  is  subdivided  into 
twenty-one  inclosures,the  fences  of  which  are  dykes 
or  stonewalls,  all  built  by  the  tenant,*  yiz.-sixteen 
at  Culmaily,  and  five  at  Morvich      The  si.^teen  at 
Culmailv  are  wrought  in  three  shifts,  viz.  six  fields 
of  the  lightest  quality  in  the  course  are  under  the 
rotation  oVfirst,  turnips;  second, barley;  three,  tour, 
five,  grass;  six,  oats:   ten  fields,  or  two  fives  are 
thus  cropped-first,  turnips;  second,  barley;  three 
four,  grass;   five,  wheat.     The   five  iiiclosures  a 
Morvich  in  this  course— first,  rape  or  cole  and  naked 
fallow;  second,  wheat;  three,  four,  grass;  five,  oats. 
He  o-rows  no  more  potatoes  tiian  are  necessary  lor 
the  "sub-istence  of  the  people  employed,  and  these 
are  grown  among  his  green  crops  in  alternate  stripes 
of  six  drills  of  eacli  kind.  ,        ,  ,•  •  •  <• 

On  each  of  the  two  above  mentioned  divisions  of 
the  tillao-e  farm  there  is  a  suitable  oiistead  of  iarm 
buildino-l,  and  a  iiowerful  threshing  mdl  impelled  by 
water.  On  Culmaily  are  meal  and  barley  mills  ot 
small  size,  also  impelled  by  water,  for  the  inanulac- 
ture  of  his  corn.  .    r  i  ■ 

His  whole  tillage,  as  well  as  tlie  transport  ot  his 
wool  and  materials  necessary  for  the  stock  land,  is 
performed  by  six  pairs  of  horses,!  a  grieve  or  bailitt, 
six  ploughmen,  and  a  spadesman;  a  second  grieve 
or  bailiff  to  superintend  the  women  employed  on  the 
farm,  a  millwright,  and  sixteen  women  for  the  two 
threshin'T  mills.     In  summer  these  sixteen  women, 
with  fourteen  to  twenty  boys  and  girls,  according 
to  circumstances,  in  addition,  clean  the  green  crops; 
and  in  harvest  ten  to  eleven  bandwm,  or  from  sixty 
to  sixty-six  reapers,  with  ten  to  eleven  binders,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  second  baihtt,  cut 
down,  bind  and  stock  the  crop.     The  grieve  has  at 
command  a  hardy  Highland  pony;  and  the  farmer 
who  resides  at  Morvich, two  riding  horses,  to  one  ot 
which  can  be  yoked  a  light  gig,  tor  his  conveyance 
to  distant  parts  of  the  farm. 

He  will  proceed  to  describe,  ns  briefly  as  possible, 
first,  the  habits  of  his  people  and  the  practices  used 
in  his  tillage  farm;  and  secondly,  the  particular  ce-  , 
tail  of  his  tillage  applied  to  each  species  of  crop 

The  grieve  or  bailifl"  and  four  of  the  ploughmen 
are  married  men.     Each  of  these  families  possesses, 
duriniT  the  year,  a  house  and  garden,  a  milch  cow, 
at  alUimes  well  fed,  thirteen  Scotch  bolls  or  IGJ  cwt. 
of  oatmeal,  three   Scotch  bolls  or  about  three  cart 
loads  of  potatoes,  a  limited  quantity  of  Enghsh  coals, 
of  the  best  quality,  and  a  money  wage.    That  of  tlie 
grieve  varies  witli  circumstances.  The  money  wages 
of  the  ploughmen   may  average  about  ten  pounds 
each.     For  tlie  above  allowance  each  family  keeps 
a  young  man  within  the  house,  and,  if  any  circum- 
stance "put  two  young  men  to  lodge  with  one  of  the 
families,  there  is  allowed  6i  bolls  of  oatmeal,  one 
boll  of  potatoes,  fifty-two  shillings  per  annum,  and 
some  coals,  for  the  additional  lodger.     When  the 
force  comes  to  Morvich  tlie  men  are  fed  in  fiimily  i 
with  the  shepherds  there,  and  17*  pounds  of  moal 
per  week  are  dedncted  from  each  man  during  the 
time  he  is  so  maintained. 

Various  plans  have  been  tried  on  the  farm;  but  tor 
several  years  the  above  described  method  has  been 

•  An  allowance,  or  'meliorations,'  to  be  paid  by  the 
landlord  to  the  tenant  for  certain  improvements,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  is  stipulated  for  in  the  lease. 

t  Seven  pairs,  including  one  pair  of  marcs  in  foal, 
and  one  pair  of  young  horses  Ihrown  off  to  gross  during 
twnvur. 


adhered  to  as  that  which,  on  the  whole,  has  wrought 
best.  The  young  men  were  found  to  be  made  more 
steady  by  the  society  of  the  married  family,  and  the 
married  servant  went  with  a  better  spirit  through 
the  unremitting  labour  attendant  on  his  lot,  when 
lie  saw  his  family  admitted  to  as  much  comfort  as 
.could,  in  these  bad  times,  be  afibrded;  and  the  pros- 
pect before  him  of  assistance  from  each  of  his  chil- 
dren, as  soon  as  they  could  gather  a  weed  or  hoe  a 
turnip. 

There  are  eight  additional  families  on  the  skirts 
of  the  tillage  farm;  each  of  whom  at  a  nominal  rent 
possesses  a  house  and  garden,  a  cow's  grass,  and  a 
patch  of  ground,  and  who,  when  required,  work  on 
day's  wages:  the  younger  children  at  fourpence, 
girls  at  sixpence,  old  men  and  lads  at  one  shilling, 
and  able  men  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day 
of  ten  hours.  Their  cows  are  not  well  fed;  they 
give  no  milk  in  winter;  but  each  family  has  a  trifle 
of  bear  or  bigg*  in  a  small  stack  behind  his  house, 
from  each  two  pecks  (three  pecks  imperial)  of  whicii 
his  wife  could  brew  sixty  quarts  of  small  beer  for 
her  family,  were  she  not  prevented  by  the  fifty  pe- 
nalties of  the  cruel  and  impolitic  malt  laws. 

In  the  latitude  of  Sutherland  there  is  a  great  di- 
versity in  the  length  of  the  day  and  night,  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.     From  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  1st  of  February  there  is  no  light  to  per- 
form field  work  before  eiwht  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
or  after  fi)iir  o'clock' at  night.     The  practice  at  this 
season  is,  for  the  families  to  start  at  a  little  past  six, 
and  light  their  lamps.     By  the  light  of  these,  while 
the  women  prepare  breakfast,  the  men  clean  their 
horses,  water  them,  put  the  harness  on  them,  one 
feed  of  cornf  for  each  horse  into  the  manger,  and 
another  into  the  mouth  bags.     At  dawn  they  draw 
out,  and  begin  a  yoking  or  journey,  which,  with  an 
interval  of  twenty  minutes  to  empty  the  mouth  bags, 
lasts  until  dark.     They  then  return,  water  their 
horses  and  wash  their  feet,  unharness  and  dress  them, 
fill  the  rack  with  oat  straw,  and  the  manger  with 
well-washed  yellow  turnips,  on  which  the  horses 
amuse  themselves  until  eight  o'clock.  '  The  men  in 
the  mean  time  dine,  and  at  eight  a  bell  is  rung,  the 
lamps  lighted,  the  horses  thoroughly  dressed,  the 
racks  again  replenished  with  fodder,  and  the  man- 
ger cleaned  out  and  filled  with  a  mash,  made  by  one 
of  the  ploughmen  during  the  evening  of  tlie  preced- 
incr  day,  consisting  of  one  feed  of  light  corn  for  each 
horse,  boiled  up  or  rather  stewed  with  yellow  tur- 
nips cut  down,  bran  from  the  meal  mill,  and  chaff. 
This  closes  the  dutv  of  the  day;  the  men  sup,  go  to 
bed,  and  sleep  soundly  until  six  o'clock  again  rouses 
them  to  their  work. 

In  February  the  ('ay  lengthens  out,  and  the  yoking 
lengthens  with  it  unti'l  it  extends  to  two  journeys  of 
fivcThours  each;  at  which  time  the  horses  begin  to 
be  fed  with  liay  in  place  of  .-straw.  The  lengthening 
day  now  gives  an  interval  for  dinner  at  mid-day. 
wliich  increases,  by  the  20th  of  May,  to  three  hours; 
and  tliis  interval  is  permitted  to  them  for  dinner  and 
rest.  They  dine  at  eleven;  and  most  frequently 
sleep  behind  their  horses  from  twelve  to  nearly  two 
o'clock,  when  they  begin  their  second  yoking  of  five 
hours.     By  nine  o'clock  they  are  all  in  bed. 

At  this  time  the  green  crop  seed-time  begins,  and 
with  it  the  two  journeys  increase  to  eleven,  and  some- 
times twelve  hours,  the  liorses  getting  three  feeds  each 
per  day.  The  people,  at  this  time,  start,  teed,  and 
breakfast  at  four,  yoke  at  five,  rest  at  eleven,  when 
they  dine,  and  rest  till  two.  At  this  hour  they  begin 
the  second  journey,  which  lasts  until  seven,  half  past 
seven,  or  eight,  according  to  circumstances.  These 
seeds  are  all  gut  in  before  the  1st  of  July.  The  hor- 
ses are  then  put  to  grass:  young  horses  allowed  to 
amuse  themselves  for  the  season,  and  the  remaining 
five  pairs  restricted  to  two  feeds  of  corn  and  ten  hours' 


work,  until  the  cold  nights  of  autumn  bring  them  back 
to  the  comforts  of  their  stable;  and  the  short  day  of  No- 
vember to  the  arrangement  which  was  followed  in  that 
month  of  the  previous  year. 

The  yearly  expense  of  one  man  and  pair,  fed  and 
wrought  according  to  the  above  method,  is  80J.     For 
the  whole  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  other  car- 
tage, six  pairs,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  and  a  half  imperial,  or   about  eighty-six  old 
Scotch  acres  per  pair.    The  grieve  never  leaves  these     ' 
teams:  he  sees  them  dressed  and  fed, and  he  sees  them 
wrought;  and  the  master's  eye  follows  him  in  every 
step.     The  fields   are  ploughed  in  regular  divisions, 
the  strength  concentrated  almost  perpetually  to  one 
object  in  one  field,  and  the  cartage  performed  to  time, 
by  regular  yokings;  and  the  writer  (Joes  not  think,  that 
a  much  greater  extent  of  work  could  be  performed,  at 
the  same  expense,  with  justice  to  the  men  and  cattle. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  aware  of  imperfections;  and 
if  better  farmers  will  give  a  minute  detail   of  their 
mode  of  working,  he  will  gladly  borrow  from  their 
better  judgment. 

Piece  or  task  work,  except  in  small  detaehed  jobs, 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  much  into  tillage  work  in 
Sutherland.  To  greater  exertions  than  time-work  it 
certainly  leads,  and  to  greater  irregularities  than  is  ad- 
missible in  a  well-regulated  system;  but  it  saves  the 
trouble  of  superintendence. 

'I'he  duty  of  the  second  grieve  is  to  attend  the 
threshings  that  are  performed  by  the  millwright  and 
eight  women  at  each  onslead;  to  watch  over  the  care 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  wintering  cattle,  under  the 
superintendence  of  three  lads;  to  hand-weed  the  fal- 
low-breaks, and  to  hoe  better  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  rape  and  turnips;  and  with  ten  or  ele- 
ven bandwin  or  bands  of  reapers  to  cut,  bind,  and  stock 
the  crops. 

In  threshing,  the  first  rope  of  thatch  is  loosened, 
and  the  sluice  drawn  at  eight  o'clock:  one  of  the  wo- 
men, with  a  boy  and  a  hurse,  carts  in  the  corn,  the 
miller  feeds;  the  seven  girls  attend,  each  her  particu- 
lar part  of  the  machinery;  and  by  four  o'clock,  the 
fodder  of  two  ten-quarter  stacks  is  thoroughly  sepa- 
rated from  the  corn,  and  slrewed  for  the  cattle,  the 
corn  separated  from  the  chaff,  and  measured  over  by 
the  second  grieve  and  miller  to  ihe  granary -keeper; 
and  this  person's  receipt  fir  the  quantity  in  the  mas- 
ter's pocket.     The  expense  may  be  as  follows: 


' 

s. 

d. 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Millwright,  two-thirds  of  a  day 
Second  grieve  ..... 

Eight  women,  say  S  hours,  64— say  6J  days 
One  lad  and  cart        ..... 


Say  SJJ  per  quarter  .         .    0     8     11 

This,  for  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  may  cost  seven- 
pence  to  eightpence  per  quarter. 

No  other  general  remark  occurs,  except  on  the  sub- 
ject of  manure.  On  Culniaily-farm  there  is  a  very 
considerable  supply  of  sea-ware,  of  very  excellent 
quality;  on  Morvich.  which  is  more  inland,  there  is 
(Treat  abundance  of  fern  or  breckan  (filiccs.)  w-hich 
grows  luxuriantly  on  the  S"il  composed  of  the  debris 
of  the  felspar  ruck,  and  yields  potash.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice to  mix  the  sea-weed  with  the  court-dung,  in  al- 
ternate strata.  The  dunghills  so  formed  being  hard 
trampled  down  by  the  carts  and  the  feet  of  cattle,  the 
mass  is  found  in  the  beginning  of  May  to  be  strongly 
with  an  infusion  of  the  muriate  of  suda.  It 
slightly  covered  with   mould,  for 


*  A  species  of  barley. 

1  One   peck   and  one 

Scotch  hppies  or  feeds. 


gallon  imperial,  make   four 


saturated 
is  turned  over 

fernieniation,  preparatory  to  its  being  applied  to  the 
soil,  and  it  forms  a  manure  of  the  very  first  quality. 
The  ferns  are  cut  green,  brought  together  into  a  great 
stack,  where  they  ferment  to  a  con;jderable  degree; 
they  are  subsequently  trampled  down  under  the 
sheep's  feet  at  sortings,  smearing,  and  at  shearing- 
time:  and  being  mixe(l  and  further  fermented  in  the 
mass  with  court  or  fold  dung,  they  are  therewith  ap- 
plied to  the  naked  fallows  about  to  bo  sown  with 
wheat. 
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TKe  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  lotation 
employed,  is  the  growth  of  the  green  crop,  that  is, 
cole  and  turnips;  for  th«y  are  managed  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  This  species  of  crop  is  most  im- 
portant in  two  respects:  first,  as  the  pharmacopoeia  for 
the  whole  stock  on  the  farm,  and  secondly  as  the 
key-stone  of  the  system  of  tillage  farming  employed 
— and  that  on  which  the  quantity  and  quality  of  each 
succeeding  crop  of  the  rotation  depends. 
(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  HEMP. 

Mr.  Fcssenden — A  very  considerable  interest  having 
been  felt  by  individuls,  in  different  parts  of  New  Eng- 
laad,  on  the  subject  of  growing  Hemp,  I  am  induced 
to  offer  you  my  experience  in  the  business,  hoping  that 
if  it  should  not  prove  useful,  it  will,  at  least,  be  accep- 
table to  your  readers. 

The  distance  at  which  we  live  from  the  sea  board 
and  from  navigable  waters,  and  the  want  of  a  ready 
cash  market  for  the  produce  of  our  tillage  lands,  led 
me  to  consider  Hemp  as  a  profitable  acquisition,  espe- 
cially upon  the  intervals  bordering  upon  our  rivers. 

The  last  week  in  May,  1S29,  I  sowed,  in  drill, 
about  three  acres  of  poor  grass  land,  broken  up  only  a 
few  days  before  and  harrowed.  The  rows  were  from 
two  to  three  feet  apart,  and  three  to  four  quarts  of  seed 
sown  on  an  acre.  VVe  paid  very  little  attention  to  it, 
during  its  growth,  hoed  a  part  of  it  once,  to  keep  down 
the  weeds. 

The  crop  was  small,  yielding  in  all  about  25  bush- 
els of  seed.  I  think  an  acre  of  good  land,  well  pre- 
pared and  lioed,  would  have  produced  as  much  as  the 
whole  of  this,  in  the  manner  we  conducted  it.  At  the 
«ame  time,  I  sowed  a  bushel  and  four  quarts  of  seed, 
on  half  an  acre  of  meadow  land,  in  good  tilth,  sown 
broad  cast.  From  this  I  had  a  fair  crop  of  stem.  The 
seed  sown  and  planted,  this  year,  I  procured  from  Bur- 
lington, Vermont,  at  4  dollars  a  bushel. 

On  the  'iSth  of  May,  1830,  I  sowed  12  bushels  of 
.seed,  broad  cast,  on  about  four  acres  and  three  quar- 
ters of  land.  One  acre,  was  land  long  used  for  pasture, 
on  which,  liiiwever,  a  crop  of  rye  had  been  grown  the 
year  before,  which  had  never  been  manured,  to  my 
knowledge.  The  crop  was  small,  some  part  of  it  so 
short  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  cutting.  The  re- 
maining 3j  acres  was  good  meadow  land,  though  not 
rich.  It  had  been  planted  with  corn  and  potatoes  the 
year  before  and  tolerably  well  manured.  It  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Hemp  crop  by  being  ploughed  once  and 
harrowed,  without  manure.  It  produced  what  I  con- 
sidered a  fair  crop,  varying  m  its  growth  according  to 
the  quantity  of  the  land  in  different  parts  of  the  field, 
from  three  to  seven  feet  high,  when  fully  grown.  The 
produce  of  this  year,  I  estimated  at  five  tons  of  stem, 
when  dry.  We  cut  most  of  it  with  a  common  grain  cra- 
dle. We  pulled  the  longest  part  of  the  stem  and  when 
bound  and  dry,  cut  off  ihe  roots.  After  drying  and  se- 
curing it  from  the  dews  for  two  or  three  v.'eeks,  we 
commenced  water  rotting,  by  sinking  the  bundles  in  a 
small  artificial  pond  prepared  for  the  purpose,  large 
enough  to  contain,  with  convenience,  a  ton  and  a  half, 
at  a  time.  In  September,  the  weather  being  warm, 
twelve  days  was  sufficient  time  for  rotting.  Late  in 
the  season,  I  let  it  remain  in  the  water  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  days. 

Of  this  crop  I  prepared  for  market  in  the  spring  of 
1831;  1423  lbs.  which  I  sold  to  Mr.  Edward  Adams, 
cordage  maker  at  Charlestown,  at  209  dollars  a  ton, 
amounting  to  §13^  94 

The  expense  of  this  I  estimate  as  follows: 
12  bushels  of  seed  at  i^l  50  per  bush.  18  00 
Use  of  43  acres  of  land,  including 

taxes  $4  00  19  00 

Ploughing  and  sowing,  ^1  SO  per  acre,  7   12 
Harvesting — 4  days  cradling  ^l  00      4  00 
12  days  other  labor  in  pulling,  bind- 
ing and  securingjincluding  board,  4s  12  00 


Rotting,  spreading,  drying,  binding 
and  securing,  19  days,  including 
board,  4«  12  67 

Expense  of  breaking  and   dressing, 

equal  to  one  third  of  the  crop  44  31 

Freight  to  market,  at  75  cents  per 

100  lbs.  10  68 


I  have  remaining  about  one  ton  of 
stem,  which  would  produce,  pro- 
bably, 3  cwt.  of  dressed  hemp;  give 
one  third  for  breaking  and  dressing 
and  we  have  two  cwt.  of  hemp. 
At  the  above  price 

Deduct  freight 


123  78 


9  16 


20  90 
1  68 


19  22 


Leaving  $28  38 

The  small  crop  raised  in  1829,  was  prepared  and 
sold,  with  the  above,  but  the  amount  kept  separately. 

From  this  experiment,  I  am  satisfied  that  our  cli- 
mate, and  the  soil  of  our  interval  lands,  are  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp.  The  best  of  our  land 
with  good  cultivation,  is  necessary,  to  insurea  profita- 
ble crop.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  expense,  to  put  it 
upon  poor  land.  It  is  an  exhausting  crop,  as  much  so 
as  flax,  or  any  of  our  largest  crops.  And  without  some 
cheap  and  convenient  machinery  for  breaking  and 
clearing.  Hemp  cannot  be  made  an  advantageous  crop, 
where  land  can  be  enriched,  or  kept  in  good  tilth, 
only,  by  expensive  labor  in  manuring  and  tillage. 

Natural  meadows  or  drained  swamps  would  proba- 
bly produce  several  successive  crops  of  Hemp  with- 
out manure.  And  with  the  aid  of  some  cheap  machi- 
nery, (which  might  be  devised)  it  would  answer  well, 
as  a  cash  crop,  when  grain  is  plenty  and  cheap.  The 
greatest  difficulty  which  I  experienced  in  preparing 
my  crop  so  as  to  make  it  equal  to  Russia  Hemp,  was, 
in  separating  the  shive  from  the  fibre.  In  Russia 
Hemp,  the  fibre  seems  entire,  yet  free  from  shives, 
which  in  mine,  with  much  exertion  in  hand-dressing, 
a  considerable  portion  of  shive  remained. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Sawykr. 

Piennoiif,  A".  H.  Sept.  8,  1831. 


To  (he  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Sir — At  the  request  of  one  of  your  subscribers,  I 
send  you  a  sketch  of  the  improvements  in  Agriculture 
attempted  by  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  and  with  tlie 
earnest  wish  that  some  one  of  them,  at  least,  may  imi- 
tate this  noble  example,  by  combining  his  efforts  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  with  the  improvement  of 
the  beings  for  whose  sake  alone  agriculture  is  valua- 
ble. I  have  in  my  possession  a  number  of  docuinents 
on  this  subject  in  the  German,  which  my  occupations 
do  not  allow  me  to  translate.  If  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents will  undertake  the  task,  they  are  entirely  at 
your  service. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  C.  Woodbridge. 

Boston,  Sept.  13,  1831. 

AGRICULTURE  OF  HOFWYL. 

Among  the  men  who  have  been  most  distinguished 
for  devising  and  executing  plans  of  improvement  in 
agricglture,  with  an  immediate  reference  to  the  im- 
provements of  man  himself,  none  has  been  mure  re- 
markable than  Fellenberg,  of  Hofwyl. 

He  arrived  at  maturity,  in  the  midst  of  the  French 
revolution.  His  attention  had  early  and  constantly 
been  devoted  to  the  inquiries  and  observations  con- 
cerning the  state  of  society,  and  the  means  of  improv- 
ing it;  and  he  had  travelled  over  Switzerland  on  foot, 
to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  inhabitants.    His  investigations  of  the  state  of 


the  common  people,  his  intercourse  with  public  men, 
and  the  tremendous  convulsions  ho  had  witnessed,  had 
all  conspired  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  same  con- 
viction— that  the  only  resource  for  meliorating  the 
state  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  and  for  prevent- 
ing a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  revolution  he  had  wit- 
nessed, was  to  be  found  in  early  education;  and  he  re- 
solved henceforth  to  devote  himself  to  this  as  the  ob- 
ject of  his  life.  He  w'as  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
council  of  education  of  Berne,  but  was  soon  convinced 
that  nothing  adequate  could  be  accomplished  on  this 
subject,  through  the  medium  of  legislative  commis- 
sions; and  having  come  into  possession  of  an  ample  for- 
tune, he  resolved  to  devote  this  to  his  great  object,  and 
to  form  on  his  own  estate,  and  on  an  independent  ba- 
sis, a  model  institution,  in  which  it  should  be  proved 
what  education  could  accomplish  for  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity. In  pursuance  of  his  great  design,  he  sooa 
after  purchased  the  estate  called  Hofwyl,  and  his  life, 
henceforward,  forms  an  important  page  in  the  records 
of  benevolent  enterprise.  His  great  object  was  to  ele- 
vate all  classes  of  society,  by  fitting  them  better  for 
their  respective  stations,  and  to  render  them  happy  and 
united,  without  destroying  that  order  which  Provi- 
dence had  appointed,  and  which  the  governments  of 
Europe  preserved  with  so  much  jealousy.  He  believ- 
ed it  important  to  collect  in  one  institution  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  each  with  their  appropriate  means  of  im- 
provement, and  thus  to  establish  proper  and  friendly 
relations  between  them.  He  considered  it  of  high  im- 
portance to  make  agriculture  the  basis  of  such  an  in- 
stitution. He  regarded  it  as  the  employment  best  of 
all  adapted  to  invigorate  the  body;  but  he  also  believ- 
ed that,  by  elevating  agriculture  from  a  mere  handi- 
craft to  an  art  founded  upon  scientific  principles,  and 
leading  directly  to  the  operations  of  the  great  First 
Cause,  it  would  become  a  pursuit  peculiarly  fitted  to 
elevate  and  purity  the  mind,  and  serve  as  the  basis  of 
improvement  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  society  at 
large.  He  selected  Hofwyl  on  account  of  its  situation; 
so  insulated  as  to  secure  it  from  the  influence  of  bad 
examples,  yetsurrounded  by  villages  which  would  fur- 
nish laborers,  and  only  six  miles  from  the  city  of 
Berne.  It  was  an  estate  of  about  JOO  acres,  under  poor 
cultivation,  lying  on  a  hill  filled  with  springs,  and  sur- 
rounded on  lliree  sides  by  a  valley  80  feet  in  depth. 
He  commenced  witli  employing  a  large  number  of  la- 
borers in  digging  drains  in  every  direction,  some  even 
to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  which  completely  freed  the 
arable  land  from  water,  and  at  the  same  time,  were 
formed  into  a  streamlet  round  the  hill,  which  served  to 
irrigate  its  borders  and  the  level  below,  and  convert 
them  into  rich  meadows.  His  next  plan  was  to  turn 
up  the  whole  soil  to  tlie  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and 
then  replace  it,  putting  the  stones  and  gravel  at  the 
bottom,  and  reserving  the  richest  portions  for  the  sur- 
face. 

Another  object  of  importance  was  to  convert  the 
swampy  ground  aroiind  into  meadows,  by  covering  it 
about  a  foot  in  depth  with  sand  and  soil  from  the  up- 
land. This  was  effected  in  part  by  means  of  the  stream 
we  have  mentioned,  which  was  made  to  wash  down 
successive  banks  of  earth  placed  before  it,  and  in  part, 
during  the  winter,  by  sleds  descending  and  raising 
each  other  alternately,  by  means  of  pulleys,  as  is  some- 
times done  in  coal  beds.  In  connexion  with  these  ope- 
rations, he  erected  extensive  additions  to  the  granaries 
(then  more  than  sufficient  for  the  actual  produce,)  to 
provide  for  the  abundant  crops  he  anticipated.  All  this 
excited  ridicule  among  his  friends;  and  those  of  his 
family  who  were  connected  with  him,  left  him  by  his 
advice,  to  sustain  the  burden  alone.  In  order  to  obtain 
ample  supplies  of  manure,  he  commenced  the  system 
of  stall-feeding,  with  a  large  number  of  cattle,  which 
were  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  grass,  instead  of 
being  suffered  to  feed  in  the  pastures;  and  erected  am- 
ple reservoirs  for  solid  and  liquid  manure  of  every 
kind,  the  care  of  which  occupied  a  part  of  every  day's 
labor.  A  system  of  four  years'  cropping,  with  deep 
ploughing,  and  the  inrention  of  superior  machines  for 
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breaking  up  thesuil,  weeding  and  sowing,  insured  him 
successrand  the  lands  uf  HulVyl  have  been  made  to 
yield  fourfold  their  Jormer  produce,  with  an  umider- 
miiled  succemon  nf  crops.     The  labors  of  the  plough 
require  only  hall'  the  number  of  animals  lormally  nst-d, 
and  the  fields  of'grain  produce  nineteen  lold  the  aiuount 
of  the  seed  sown.  The  system  of  agriculture  has  been 
fully  tested,  by  repeated  visits  of  distinguished  men  ol 
science,  and  the  commissioners  of  various  governments 
of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  its  economica   re- 
sults fully  asceriained,  as  e.-^hibiting,  in    a  striking 
manner,  huw  much  larger  an  amount  ot  nourishment 
may  bedrawn  from  agiven  portion  ot  soil  than  has  been 
generally  supposed.  Holwyl  has  furnished  e.xperimen- 
fal  farmers  to  a  number  of  princes  and  noblemen,  ot 
various  parts  of  Europe;  and  its  pupils  have  been  em- 
ployed iu  the  formation  and  direction  of  some  impor- 
faut  atrricultural  inslitutions.     An  establishment  was 
also  fJrmed  for  the  manufacture  of  his  improved  instru- 
ments of  agriculture,  which  have  been  sent  to  every 
part  of  Europe.     At  successive  periods,  additions  have 
be»u  made  to  the  domain  of  Hofwyl,  increasing  it  to 
about  600  acres,  which  have  furnished  all  the  vane- 
ties  of  soil  and  situaliou  necessary  to  render  the  wiole 
a  complete  experimental  and  model  larm.  But  belleu- 
burg  occupied  himself  in  improving  agriculture  only  as 
a  means  to  the  more  important  end  of  improving  man 
himself;  and  during  the  whole  period  that  he  was  thus 
actively  engaged  in  this  subject,  he  was  not  less  en- 
o-awed  in  ora'auizmg  the  instituti.ms  of  education,  which_ 
form  the  gr~eat  object  of  his  life,  and  the  chiel  glory  ot 
Hofwyl.  ° 
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C0LUMELLL.\  ON  ViNEYARDS. 

Vineyards  are  now  rather   unpopular  because  our 
citizens  are  loo  indolent  to  give  their  own  time  to  the 
<;are    of    their    estates,   and    leave    to    bailiffs     and 
slaves  to  manage  a  concern  of  multiplied  departments 
that  ought  to  be   prudently  conducted   through   a  se- 
ries of  years.    Hence  the  owner  is  often  disappointed 
of  his  profits  and  many  also  are  too  impatient  to  wait 
for  such  slow  and  distant  returns  even  it  every  thing 
promises  well  in  the  end.     liul  if  well   managed,  no 
doubt  the  grape  culture  is  four  times  more   profitable 
than  that  of  corn.     Such    is  the  opinion   ol  the   best 
experience  of  Italy,  and   such  is  the  opinion   of  my 
uncle  M.  Columella,  a   rich  and  learned   man,  who 
has  a  laro-e  wine  estate  in  Spain. 

A   hundred  amphori   (717    gallons)    per  Jugerum 
<7  Jugerii  are  equal  to  4  3-8  acres)  is  considered   a 
fair  estimate  of  a  good  vineyard   which   is  about  the 
produce  of  mine.     If  a  Jugerum  does  not  yield  three 
cullei  (430  gallons)  the  vines  should   be  extirpated. 
Marcus  Cato,  and   after  him,  Terentires  Varro,  says 
eachJurrerum  of  land   about   Favenlirem   did   yield 
200    urns    (about    2150    gallons)    ol  wine.     1  hese 
things  for  those  limes!!   P'or  the   present   time,  Sene- 
ca's'estate  atNomentum  produces  8  cullei  (1147  gal 
Ions)  to  the  Jugerum.     An  arbour  sustaining  a  single 
vine   has   produced    10  amphori   of  wine.     A  single 
vine  on   Publius   Silvins'   estate   has   produced   2000 
clusters.     A  frame  will    produce  less  than  an   arhiiur. 
The  worst  wine  will  sell  for  14  sesterces  the  amphori 
(about  8  cents  a  gallon.     Columella  does  not  slate 
the  price  of  the  best.) 

A  vine  dresser  can  lend  seven  Jugerum.  A  male- 
factor, hoiitiht  at  a  public  sale,  may  do,  but  an  honesl 
man  sold  to  satisfy  a  creditor,  who  may  be  bought  for 
eight  thousand  sestertii  (320  dollars)  is  to  he  prefer- 
red. The  seven  Jugera  of  land  maybe  bought  lor 
seven  thousand  sesterces  (.59  dollars  per  acre.) 

The  best  land  for  a  vineyard  is  that  which  was 
never  tended.  Old  corn  land  will  do  very  well. 
The  worst  is  an  old  vineyard  replanted.  The  better 
the  soil  the  quicker  the  return  of  profit.     Champaign 


lands  produce  the  most  wine,  but  hilly  the  best. 
Flint  stone  land  is  best  because  it  is  not  thirsty  and 
retains  moistuer.  For  this  and  other  reasons  \  irgil 
recommends  to  plant  with  shells. 

Try  not  more  than  four  kinds  of  vines.  1  he  va- 
rieties are  endless.  Virgil  says  you  may  with  as 
much  ease  count  the  sands  of  the  Lybian  desert  as 
enumerite  the  vines.  Choose  those  of  hard  wood  as 
most  durable.  Plants  should  go  to  a  soil  of  a  similar 
nature  to  that  in  which  they  are  accustomed  to  grow 
and  found  to  flourish  most,  but  always  to  a  better  soil. 
If  no  better,  the  vines  will  be  stinted,  become  un- 
healthy, grow  slowly,  and  make  tardy  and  poor  re- 
turns. J    T-.    U 

Vines  should  be  planted  in  November  and  t  ebrna- 
ry.  If  planted  in  quincunx  order  (like  the  five  spots 
on  dice)  the  distance  is  10  feet:  if  in  rows  the  distance 
is  5  and  7  feet. 

Sets  are  better  to  plant  than  cuttings.  They  may 
be  kept  in  the  nursery  three  or  four  years.  If  a  cut- 
ting is  used  it  should  be  a  malleolus,  which  is  a 
young  vine  growing  out  of  the  wood  of  the  former 
year,''taking  a  bit  of  the  old  wood  on  each  side,  so  as 
io  resemble  a  mallet.  The  vine  must  not  be  bent  as 
it  will  hinder  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  Plant  with 
three  or  four  eyes  below  the  ground,  and  one  or  two 
above  it.  Cover  them  from  the  sun  but  not  to  ex- 
clude the  air. 

The  vines  must  be  planted  in  trenches  two  ieet  and 
a  half  deep-filled  with  a  rich  soil.  The  trenches 
must  not  incline,  or  their  contents  will  be  washed 
out  and  wasted  by  the  rains.  Virgil  recommends  to 
plant  with  shells,  and  Mago  proposes  to  manure  with 
grape  stones  and  oftal.  Each  kind  of  vines  must  be 
planted  by  themselves  and  the  grapes  must  not  be 
mixed  in  making  wine. 

The  vines  must  be  pampinated  (rubbed  with  the 
hands)  to  clear  off  the  buds  and  shoots  that  may  be 
putting  out  around  the  roots  and  along  the  stem 
which  pampinating  produces  no  wounds  and  bleedings 
as  pruning  will.  Hence  it  is  a  common  saying  in 
Italy,  that  iron  is  poison  to  the  vine. 

Props  must  be  a  foot  from  the  vine  so  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  roots,  and  to  allow  room  to  work.  The 
hiiiher  the  vines  are  trained  the  less  liable  is  the 
fruit  to  rot.  They  must  be  tied  with  bark  or  grass 
bauds  so  as  not  to  cut  the  vine,  or  compress  it  too 
much.  ,       .  . 

In  autumn  ablaquate  the  vine,  (lorming  a  basin 
around  ii)  but  before  the  frosts  sit  in  draw  the  earth 
back  again.  In  Spain,  every  winter,  they  draw  up  a 
ridire  between  the  rows. 


Old  Newington.  Pr.  Cat.  Mil.  Loud.  Hort.  Cat 
Lans.  For. 


Large  JVewinglon.  Coxe. 
This  is  a  large  and  exceedingly  fine  clingstone,  of 
a  round  form;  the  skin  is  whitish  on  one  side,  and 
red  on  the  other;  the  colour  of  the  flesh  is  a  yellowish 
white,  except  at  the  stone,  where  it  is  deep  red.  In 
quality  it  .is  melting,  juicy,  exceedingly  rich,  vinous 
and  high  flavoured.  The  tree  is  very  productive, 
and  is  extensively  planted  for  supplying  the  markets 
with  the  fruit,  which  ripens  about  the  tenth  of  Sep- 
tember; the  flowers  are  of  a  small  size. 

Large  Early  Mignokne.     Pr.  Cat. 


Grossc  Mignonne  hatiue, 
Misciionne  liulive 


(From  Prince's  Pomological  Manual.) 

PEACHES. 

Early  Newington,— Pc  Cat.    Mil.    For.    Coxe- 

Smitli's  Early  JVeu-ington. 
Smith's  JWivinaton.     Lond.  Hort.  cat. 
Fjiirhj,  or  Siitilk's  A'eiviiijiton.    Mil. 
J\'cw  y'ork  Early  ^Xcioinglun.     Coxe. 

Miller  and  Forsyth  quote  the  "Pavie  blanc"  of 
Duhaniel,  which  is  the  Magdalen  clingstone  of  the 
present  work,  as  a  synoiiyine  of  this  variety;  the 
justice  uf  which  application  I  have  not  sufliciently 
lesled  to  enable  me  to  aflirm  or  contradict.  'I'his  is 
one  of  the  best  early  clingstones.  The  form  is  round; 
the  size  medium;  the  colour  a  fine  red  next  the  sun, 
and  white  on  the  other  side;  the  flesh  is  white,  with 
some  red  ne.xt  the  stone;  firm,  rich,  very  juicy  and 
vinous  when  at  perfect  maturity,  and  like  other  cling- 
stone varieties,  it  should  be  allowed  to  become  lully 
ripe,  fur  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  fruits  of  this  class. 

The  tree  is  productive,  and  the  fruit  matures  in 
Auo-ust.  The  "New  York  Early  Newington"  of 
Coxe,  is  probably  synonymous  with  the  kind  1  have 
just  described.  The  French  Pavie  Mmnston  has 
large  flowers:  I  have  not  yet  seen  ripe  tiuit  ot  it. 


i  of  French  publications. 

-o '  ^  .   , 

This  is  a  variety  of  the  Grosse  Mignonne,  with 
fruit  of  smaller  size, and  ripening  at  an  earlier  period. 
It  has  frequently  a  mamelon  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fruit,  and  it  partakes  in  its  good  qualities  of  the  cha- 
racter of  its  class.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  the 
leaves  are  attended  with  globular  glands.  Its  period 
of  maturity  is  the  beginning  of  August. 

MiGKONNE  Frizee.  Bon.  Jard. 
Frizzled  Mignonne.  Auth. 
The  principal  trait  which  distinguishes  this  varie- 
ty, is  found  in  the  formation  of  its  flowers;  which 
are  so  curled  and  frizzled,  that  when  the  tree  is  in 
bloom,  it  is  difficult  at  a  distance  to  recognize  it  as  a 
peach  tree.  The  flowers  are  of  the  larger  class,  and 
the  leaves  are  attended  with  globular  glands.  The 
fruit  ripens  at  the  end  of  August. 

Dot;BLE  Flowering.     Pr.  Cat. 
Double  Blossomed.     Lond.  Hort.  cat. 
Rose  peach. 

Picher  dfieur  semidouble.     Duh. 
Picher  ajleurs  doubles.     Bon  Jard. 
JVain  ajieitrs  doubles.     Bon  Jard. 
This  is   a   tree  of  beautiful   appearance  when    in 
flower,  yet  it  yields  but   few  fruit;  the   blossoms  are 
large,  fifteen  to  sixteen  lines  in   diameter,  composed 
of  fifteen  to  thirty  petals  of  a  lively  rose  colour,  with 
more  or  less  stamens,  according  to  the  multiplicity  of 
the  petals,  and  with  from  one  to  four  styles.     These 
flowers  are  produced  in  such  abundance,  as  to  give  to 
the  tree  the  appearance  of  being  clad  with  roses. 

The  leaves  are  dark  green,  very  finely  indented, 
and  terminate  in  a  very  acute  point;  the  peaches 
which  succeed  are,  single,  double,  treble,  or  quadru- 
ple; the  two  latter  soon  fall,  but  a  portion  of  the  two 
former  generally  attain  to  maturity.  They  are  of 
medium  size,  rather  oblong,  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
two  lines  in  diameter,  and  rather  more  in  length, 
they  are  seldom  of  the  same  form,  some  have  a  small 
mamelon  at  the  extremity,  others  have  none,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  of  larger  size  at  the  head,  than 
next  to  the  peduncle.  The  skin  is  velvety,  yellow- 
ish green,  and  sometimes  of  a  partial  fawn  colour 
next'the  sun;  the  flesh  is  white,  and  the  juice  of  a 
rather  pleasant  taste. 

The  stone  is  an  inch  in  length,  and  eight  lines  in 
breadth,  terminating  by  a  very  acute  point;  the  fruit 
ripens  in  September.  The  tree  is  only  cultivated  for 
ornament,  and  there  are  few  others  which  impart  as 
much  beauty  to  the  garden  at  the  early  period  at 
which  its  flowers  expand  themselves,  and  these  con- 
tinue their  bloom  for  a  much  longer  period  than  other 
peaches.  The  Bon  Jardinier  mentions  a  dwarf  va- 
riety with  double  flowers,  which  I  have  ascertained 
only  exists  in  imagination:  the  one  1  have  described 
can,  however,  be  readily  made  dwarf  by  inoculation 
on  suitable  stocks. 

MoNTAUBAN.     Pr.  Cat.  Mil.    Ijtng.    Ford.   Lond. 
ilorl.  Cat 


This  fruit  is  of  rounded  form,  and  medium  size, 
with  a  sutute  at  one  side;  it  is  dark  red  approaching 
to  purple  next  the  sun,  but  of  a  yellowish  green  on 
the  other  side;  the  flesh  is  white,  with  sometimes  a 
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tinge  of  red  ne.\t  to  the  stone;  it  is  melting,  rich, 
juicy,  and  of  pleasant  flavour.  The  tree  is  produc- 
tive, and  the  fruit,  which  is  a  freestone,  ripens  in  the 
month  of  August. 

Belle  Bause.     Pr.  Cat.     Land.  Hort.  Cut. 
Belle  Bance.     Bon  Jard. 

This  fruit  is  in  its  general  character  nearly  allied 
to  the  Grosse  Alignonne,  and  from  the  high  esteem  in 
which  that  variety  is  held,  tliis  tact  is  of  itself  suf- 
ficient commendation,  lis  quality  is  equally  good,  its 
size  larger,  and  it  ripens  about  lilieen  days  later  than 
that  variety,  its  perujd  of  maturity  being  in  Septem- 
ber. It  is  also  considered  by  many  as  e.vcelling  it  in 
beauty. 

French  Willow  Leaved. 
Picker  <'i  fimlles  de  Sunk.     Bun  Jard. 

This  tree  has  linear  leaves  resembling-  those  of  the 
willow;  the  fruit  is  round,  of  medium  size,  a  whitish 
colour,  and  ripens  in  October.  It  requires  a  warm 
exposure,  and  only  succeeds  when  in  such  a  situation, 
or  in  a  southern  climate. 

Gold  and  Plrple.  Pr.  Cat. 
Golden  purple . 
This  clingstone  variety  has  small  flowers;  the  fruit 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Red  Rareripe,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  shape;  its  flavour  is  agreeable,  thono-h  not 
equal  to  the  Carolina  clingstone;  it  is  of  the  finest 
gold  colour  on  one  side,  and  the  deepest  crimson  on 
the  other.  There  is  no  tree  more  productive;  and 
when  you  consider  at  one  view  the  beauty  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  immense  quantities  which  load  the 
branches,  the  appearance  is  truly  striking.  Its  period 
of  ripening  here  is  about  the  iOth  of  August. 

VANDliRVEER'S    OpTIMUM.       Pr.    Cat. 

Rapelyeas  peach.  . 
This  fine  clingstone  variety  is  a  seedling  from  the 
Old  Newington,  and  received  its  title  from  respect  to 
Dr.  Vanderveer,  an  intelligent  pomologist  of  this  vi- 
cinity. It  is  e.'ilensively  cultivated  by  Mr.  Rapelyea 
of  this  vicinity  for  supplying  the  markets.  The  fruit 
is  of  a  large  size,  and  Dr.  V.  remarks  that  one  cheek 
is  generally  larger  than  the  other.  Its  colour  is  a 
pale  whitish  yellow  with  russet  spots,  with  a  red 
cheek  next  the  sun;  the  flesh  is  very  delicate,  sweet, 
and  juicy.  The  period  of  maturity  is  about  a  week 
later  than  that  of  lis  parent,  which  is  so  well  known 
as  one  of  our  greatest  favourites;  the  leaves  are  quite 
large,  and  the  tree  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  very 
productive. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

HORllCULTURAL  FESTIVAL. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  was  celebrated  on  the  21st  Sept.  In  the 
forenoon  a  well  written,  learned  and  elaborate  address 
was  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  society  and  a  col- 
lection of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  assembled  at  theAthe- 
naeum  Lecture  Room  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Ward,  of  Salem. 
This  address  was  replete  with  useful  and  amusing  in- 
formation. It  gave  historical  sketches  of  the  sciences 
of  Botany  and  Natural  History  IVom  the  earliest  age 
to  the  present  time,  interspersed  with  interesting  anec- 
dotes relative  to  distinguished  men  who  have  success- 
fully cultivated  those  branches  of  erudition.  It  exhi- 
bited proof  of  the  advantages  which  had  been  derived 
from  the  labors  of  Horticultural  Societies  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States,  and  adverted  to  the  bene- 
fits which  the  public  had  received,  and  which  miuht 
be  expected  to  accrue  from  the  exertions  of  those  and 
similar  institutions;  coicmended  the  efforts  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society,  and  specified  some  of 
the  favorable  results  (jf  their  labors.  This  Address  we 
hope  will  soon  be  published  by  the  Society. 

Among  the  donations  of  fruits  and  flowers,  which 
were  presented  for  the  Festival  were  the  following, 
viz; 


Dr.  Webster;  Sweet-water  and  Isabella  Grapes, 
peaches.  Mr.  H.  A.  Breed,  of  Lynn;  Water-melons. 
Mr.  Abel  Houghton,  of  Lynn;  Citron  Musk-melons 
and  Isabella  Grapes  Mr.  Samuel  Pond,  Cambridge- 
port;  Sweet-water,  red  Chasselas  ami  Isabella  Grapes. 
Dr.  O.  Fiske,  Worcester;  a  large  basket  of  Pears,  cal- 
led Chamberlain,  resembling  the  St.  Michael.  Mr. 
Joseph  Joy,  Boston;  brown  Ueurre  Pears.  Mr.  E. 
Vose,  Dorchester;  black  Hamburg,  white  Chasselas, 
and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  Capiaunionl  Pears,  and  Mur- 
ris  white  Peaches.  Dr.  S.  A.  Shurllefl",  Boston;  white 
Cha.sselas  Grapes,  St.  Michael,  Seckle,  and  Broca's 
Bergamot  Pears,  and  'Shurtieft's' seedling  Grapes.  Mr 
D.  Haggerston,  Charlestown;  black  Humbur;;  and 
Sweet- water  Grapes.  Mrs.  R.  Mackey,  Weston;  su- 
perb clingstone  Peaches.  Mr.  C.  Cowen,  Roxbnry; 
Cape  Grapes.  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.  Brigluon;  Hub- 
bard's Nonsuch,  Pomme  neige  fameu.5e,  and  Wash- 
ington Pearmain  Apples;  Broca's  Bergamot,  and  Syl- 
vanche  verte  d'hiver  Pears.  Mr.  S.  C  Lyford,  Me- 
redith, N.  H.;  St,  Michael  Pears.  Mr.  R.  F.  Phipps, 
Charlestown;  Andrews  Pears  Dr.  Z.  B.  Adams,  Bos- 
ton; St.  Michael  Pears  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Hibis- 
cus Manihot.  Madam  Parkman,  Broca's  Bergamot 
Pears.  Mr.  vSamuel  Downer,  Dorchester;  Black  Ham- 
burg, Red  Chasselas,  Isabella,  Schuylkill,  Troy, 
Nazro  and  Gale  Grapes;  Capiaumont,  Beurre,  Knox 
and  Seckle  Pears.  Mr.  Enoch  Bartlett,  Roxbury; 
Bartlett  and  Capiaumont  Pears.  Ribstone  Pippins 
and  Spitzenberg  Apples,  Isabella  Grapes  and  Water- 
melons. Mr.  W  m.  Kenrick,  Newton;  Isabella  Giapes. 
Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Boston,  Peaches.  Mr.  Daniel  Chand- 
ler, Lexington;  Fruit  of  Passiflora  edulis.  M.  R. 
Toohey,  Waltham;  Heathcott  and  Seckle  Pears. 
Messrs.  Winship  of  Brighton;  black  Hamburg,  black 
Cape,  black  Muscadine,  black  Cluster,  Royal  Musca- 
dine, white  Chasselas,  white,  Sweet-waler,  Sara- 
gossa,  Wyatt,  Isabella  and  Schuylkill  Grapes.  Ma- 
dam Dix,  Boston;  Dix  Pears,  a  fine  specimen.  Mr. 
Charles  Senior,  Roxbury;  one  large  Lemon  tree,  one 
large  and  two  small  Orange  trees  in  fruit.  Mr.  David 
Fosdick,  Charlestown;  White  Muscadine  and  Isabella 
Grapes,  Apples,  Pears  and  Peaches  Mr.  J.  Bumstead, 
Boston;  a  basket  of  small  blue  Ischa  Fio-s.  General 
Dearborn,  Roxbury;  Heath  Peaches,  Marie  Louise, 
Beurre  d'Angleterre,  English  Bergamot,  and  a  beauti- 
ful cluster  containing  36  Seckle  pears.  John  Prince, 
Esq.  Jamaica  Plain; Beurre du  Roi,  Fulton,  Dr.  Hunt's 
Connecticut  and  Capiaumont  Pears;  Hnbbardston 
Nonsuch  Apples.  Air.  Ehen.  Breed,  Charlestown; 
Black  Hamburg  Grapes.  Mr.  Charles  Lawrence,  Sa- 
lem; Black  Hamburg  Grapes.  4  clusters  weighing  24, 
18,  18,  17  ounces;  White  Muscat  Reisling  or  Clai- 
relle  de  Limoux,  Petit  Rauschlingand  Gray  Buruun- 
dy  Grapes;  St.  Michael  Pears,  and  Kennedy's  Caroli- 
na Clingstone  Peaches,  Zebedee  Cook,  Jr.  Es(i.  Dor- 
chester; black  Hamburg,  while  Muscat,  Barcelona, 
Constantia,  Catawba  and  Isabella  Grapes,  Seckle 
Pears,  Watermelons,  one  weighing  38  lbs.  and  four 
varieties  of  musk-melons.  Mr.  Thomas  Whilinarch, 
Brookline;  large  Carolina  Watermelons.  S.  G.  Per- 
kins, Esq.  Brookline;  white  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, and  black  Cape  Grapes;  Belle  de  Vitry  (su- 
perb) Royal  George,  and  Morris'  Lucien's  white  rare- 
ripe Peaches;  a  polled  branch  of  white  Chasselas 
Grapes  containing,  wooil  of  the  years  1831,  and  wood 
which  in  ordinary  culture,  would  have  appeared  in 
1832,  33,  34,  with  the  fruit  of  the  last  three  years 
thereon,  that  of  the  present  year  having  been  gather 
ed.  Hon.  Richard  Sullivan,  Brookline;  black  Ham- 
burg, Sweet. water  and  an  unknown  kind  of  Grapes. 
Alderman  Hall,  of  New  York,  a  basket  of  large  and 
handsome  Pears,  name  unknown. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  O.  Fiske,  was 
sent  with  his  donation  of  Chamberlain  Pears  mention- 
ed above. 

Worcester,  Sept.  16,  1831. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  exceedingly  regret  that  an  en- 
gagement with  the  governor  as  a  Committee  to  exam- 
ine White  Mulberry  Nurseries  for  a  premium,  in  va- 


rious pans  of  the  country  (postponed  on  account  of  the 
weather)  inusl  deprive  me  of  ihe  pleasure  of  meeting 
my  Horticultural  friends  at  our  Annual  Festival.  I 
however,  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  forward  for 
their  inspection  a  basket  of  native  Pears.  Although 
the  produce  of  a  farm  within  two  miles  of  me,  I  was 
in  ignorance  of  their  existence  until  yesterday,  when  I 
requested  ihe  owner  to  preserve  the  gleanings  o( thirty 
bushels  which  the  tree  had  borne  for  my  use.  I  was 
on  the  ground  to-day  and  found  the  tree  about  15  in- 
ches in  diameter  near  the  ground  with  a  moderate  de- 
crease for  8  feet,  wlipn  it  struck  off  into  a  perpendicu- 
lar,  and  two  lateral  branches  giving  it  a  well  prnpor- 
lioned  and  well  balanced  top.  Allhougli  it  had  the 
appearance  of  age,  there  was  not  a  scar  on  the  budy  or 
a  dead  or  a  diseased  limb  to  be  seen.  I  consider  it  as 
the  best  conditioned  tree  for  its  age  I  had  ever  noticed. 
On  the  most  careful  inspection  It  had  every  appear- 
ance of  a  native. 

The  account  I  obtained  from  the  present  owner  was 
that  the  farm  formerly  belonged  to  a  Deacon  Cham- 
berlain, one  of  whose  sons  found  it  in  a  pasture  some 
distance  from  the  house  where  his  cattle  had  their 
range,  and  transplanted  it  to  its  present  situation. 

I  called  on  Gen.  Chamberlain,  a  grandson  of  the 
Deacon,  who  owns  an  adjoining  farm.  He  cnrroborat- 
ed  the  above  stalemeni,  and  added  that  the  tree  was 
removed  above  sixty  years  ago  by  his  uncle  Jacob,  now 
living,  and  from  that  circumstance  the  I'ruit  has  al- 
ways been  called  the  'Jacob's  Pe  -r.'  It  is  generally  a 
free  bearer;  and  has  never  been  known  whnlly  to  fail. 
As  a  table  fruit  from  the  redundancy  of  its  saccharine 
quality  and  destitution  of  flavor  it  will  doubtless  be 
considered  as  inferior  to  many  of  our  varieties  of  na- 
tive Pears.  But  for  all  domestic  uses,  which  in  a  fa- 
mily areof  primary  importance,  I  doubt  whether  it  can 
be  excelled.  It  comes  in  use  when  fruit  of  this  char- 
acter is  not  readily  obtained.  I  was  told  that  it  retains 
its  form  and  size  when  baked,  and  gives  a  red  and  rich 
pulp.  It  is  moreover  longer  in  eating  than  most  other 
kinds,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  sample. 

Should  the  committee  think  proper  to  give  it  a  place 
in  their  nomenclature,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety 
of  calling  it  the  Chamberlain  Pear. 

Respectfully  your  friend  and  servant, 

O.    F  SKK. 

Zebedee  Cook,  J  a.  Es(i. 

The  following  letter  from  S.  G.  Perki.vs,  Es(|.  was 
sent  together  with  the  fruits,  i5i.c.  presented  by  that 
genileman. 

Brookline,  Sep!.  21,  1831. 
Zebkdek.  Cook,  Jr.  Esq. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  .■Arrangements. 

Dear  Sir, — I  herewith  send  you  a  branch  of  the 
White  Chasselas  Vine,  containing  the  wood  nf  the 
years  1.831,  18J2,  18;3,  and  183  jT  with  tlie  fruits  of 
ihe  three  last  years  attached  to  their  respective  shoots' 
that  of  tiie  present  year  having  been  long  since  gather- 
ed and  ealen. 

You  will  perceive  therefore  that  this  Vine  has  bnrne 
this  season,  the  fruits  of  four  years;  which  mnv  be  con- 
sidered by  some  of  your  guests  an  object  of  curiosity, 
and  1  apprehend  must  be  new  to  most  of  them.  The 
wood  of  1832  has  one  bunch  of  grapes  only,  that  of 
1833  has  two  bunches;  and  that  of  1834  has  three 
bunches.  The  first  is  ripe  — the  second  nearly  so,  and 
the  last  are  as  you  will  see,  quite  small.  There  may 
be  uses  drawn  from  this  fact  which  every  gardener  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  ihe  Gra'jie  Vine,  will 
readily  see;  and  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to 
produce  the  same  result,  they  may  ascertain  the  spe- 
cies of  grape  they  are  cultivating  one,  two,  or  even 
three  years  before  the  vine  in  lis  natural  course,  would 
produce  its  frnit. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  G.  Perkins. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it. 
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RURAXi  SCOZffOMlir. 


SILKWORMS. 
Mt  DEiR  Skimner:  Malion,  June  23,  1831. 

I  send  you  inclosed  the  original,  in  Spanish,  and  a 
translation,  of  the  mode  of  breeding  silkworms,  and 
regret  that  time  does  not  admit  of  my  going  into  a 
<ietail  as  explained  to  me  of  the  manner  of  making 
silk.     It  is  a  very  simple  manner. 

When  the  cocoons  are  formed,  and  the  butterfly 
has  been  killed  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  they  are 
thrown  into  boiling  hot  water,  a  handful  of  slender 
twigs  of  birch  or  any  other  convenient  and  suitable 
tree,  are  made  into  a  short  broom,  the  soft  end  of 
■which  is  thrust  by  the  hand  in  an  active  motion  on 
the  cocoons  and  detaches  from  them  the  silk  which 
another  person  is  employed  in  reeling  off  on  a  reel 
made  of  a  piece  of  fishing  cane  about  two  feet  long, 
with  two  short  transverse  pieces  near  each  end.  Af- 
ter which  it  is  placed  on  a  distaff  and  spun  off  by 
hand  as  you  spin  flax.  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  this 
domestic  silk  of  which  large  quantities  are  made  in 
the  island. 

I  leave  here  to-morrow  or  next  day  for  Naples  in 
the  John  Adams,  on  my  way  to  Constantinople,  when 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  devote  some  of  my  lime  to  ob- 
jects of  general  utility,  unconnected  with  my  public 
duties. 

The  pine  seeds  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Captain 
Gordon  of  the  navy,  who  will  have  also  in  charge  a 
present  for  Mrs.  Skinner  to  ornament  a  side  table  or 
mantlepiece,  and  which  I  doubt  not  she  will  be 
pleased  with. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  you  and  her,  as  well  as 
the  boys,  believe  me,  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Davjd  Porter. 

P.  S.  I  send   you  a   twig  of  the  proper  kind  of 
wood  to  make  the  brush  of  to  separate  the  silk  from 
the  cocoons,  and   I  much  doubt  whether  any  other 
kind  will  suit  so  well,  you  will  perceive  that  it  must 
have  sufficient  roughness  to  catch   up  the   silk  from 
the  cocoons.     1  also  send  you  a  few  eggs  which  were 
produced  under  my  own  inspection. 
Secrets  ok   the    Silkworm,  its  Utility,  Dis- 
eases A^D  Remedies. 
To  rear  the  silkworm,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  select  a  suitable  room.     'J'his  should  be 
rather  high,  than  low,  in  a  good  atmosphere,  perfect- 
ly dry  and   well   furnished   with   windows,  that  the 
sun  may  penetrate  it,  in   the  morning  and   evening. 
These  windows  should  be  well  closed  and  be  covered 
with  glass  or  fine  stuff  of  some  sort,  that  they  may 
be   well   shut   up,  whenever   rainy,  windy   or  cold 
weather,  may  require  it.     It  is  very  necessary  to  ob- 
serve the  weather,  for  the  silkworm  is  very  delicate 
under   all    circumstances.     Nets   spread   before   the 
windows  will   also  be  a  good   precaution   to  prevent 
swallows  and  other  birds  from  devouring  the  worms. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  walls  of  the  house  be 
clean,  and  without  hules  or  cliinks,  through  which 
rats  might  enter,  and  deslroy  or  injure  the  worms. 

The  room  should  be  furnished  with  upright  pieces 
of  wood  or  studs,  with  cross  bars,  and  upon  these,  are 
to  be  laid  shelves  made  of  small  canes.  Before  the 
worms  be  placed  upon  these  shelves,  they  should  be 
sprinkled  with  a  little  good  vinegar,  and  ihen  rubbed 
with  odoriferous  herbs,  southern  wood,  &.c.  These 
worms  are  fund  of  sweet  odours. 

As  soon  as  the  mulberry  trees  begin  to  bud,  the 
leaves  will  be  ]ilucked  for  the  worms  if  they  be 
hatched.  But  if  the  eggs,  which  have  been  pre- 
served during  the  winter,  should  be  hatched  before 
the  mulberry  trees  begin  to  bud,  the  worms  may  be 
fed  on  the  tender  leaves  of  elm,  nettle  or  lettuce. 

In  hatching  the  eggs  of  the  silkworm,  they  will 
first  be  put  into  tepid  white  wine,  or  malvasia.  The 
good  eggs  will  be  known  by  their  sinking  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vase,  and  the  bad  by  floating.    The  for- 


mer will  then  be  spread  out  upon  a  plate  or  board, 
covereJ  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun. 

The  season  of  hatching  the  silkworm  egg,  is  the 
month  of  April,  a  little  earlier  or  later,  according  to 
the  climate.  They  should  be  hatched  between  the 
new  and  full  moon;  for  the  worms  hatched  at  this 
period,  spin  largei,  finer,  and  harder  cocoons,  than 
those  hatched  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon. 

The  following  is  the  mode   of  hatching   the  silk- 
worm egg.     After   they  have   been   put  into    white 
wine,  place  them  before  ihe   fire,  and  as  soon  as  you 
perceive  them  to  be  about  to   hatch,  put  them  into  a 
small  wooden  box  and  lay  over  them  sheets  of  white 
paper  punctured  with   holes,  larger  than  those   made 
by  pins,  and  upon  the  paper,  place  one  or  two  young 
mulberry  leaves.     As  soon  as  the  worms  are  hatched 
they  will  fix  themselves  upon  these  leaves,  and  with 
these,  they  are  to   be   transferred   to  the  shelves  of 
reed  or  cane.     Tender  mulberry  leaves  will  then  be 
given   lo  them,  morning  and   evening.     They   will 
spread  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  their  food   must   be  in- 
creased daily,  until  they  have  completed  their  fourth 
sleep.     If  the  leaves  should  at  any  lime  be  humid  or 
wet,  they  must  be  dried    Aith  a   warm   cloth.     The 
leaves  must  be  gathered  from  the  tree,  after  ihe  sun 
has  passed  over  them,  that  they  may  be  perfectly  dry. 
The  silkwurm  has   four  sleeps,  when   it  changes, 
and  sheds  lis  skin.     When  it  has  had  its  fourth  sleep 
and  changed  its  skin,  it  then  devours  more  food  than 
usual,  until  the  body  becomes  somewhat   bright,  and 
then  the  thread  of  the  silk  is  sometimes  discovered. 
Much  care  is  required  at  this   moment; — small  brush 
wood  and   branches  of  trees,  should  be  prepared  and 
arranged  around  the  shelves,  and  tliey  must  be  per- 
fectly   dry.      Miiisture    is    very    injurious.     These 
branches  should  not  be  too  close  together,  nor  should 
very  many  worms  be  upon  each  shelf  of  cane.     The 
worms  may  thus  spread  out  upon   the  branches,  and 
several  will  be  prevented  from  spinning  their  cocoons 
together. 

Whilst  the  worms  are  seeking  to  rise  to  perform 
their  work,  they  must  not  be  left  alone,  until  they 
have,  all  of  them  secured  a  place  on  the  branches. 
They  proceed  in  search  of  their  places  with  great 
precipitation;  hence  some  fall  to  the  ground.  These 
should  be  replaced  on  the  branches.  The  cocoons  are 
spun  in  two,  three,  or  four  days. 

Six  or  seven  days  after  the  cocoons  are  spun,  take 
them  from  the  branches,  and  select  those  from  which 
you  may  wish  lo  obtain  eggs.  In  fifteen  or  twenty 
days,  the  butterfly  comes  forth  which  lays  the  egg. 

The  cocoons  that  are  destined   for  silk,  must  be 

laid  in  the  sun,  to  kill  tlie  worm  or  butterfly  within. 

or  the  cocoons  intended  for  silk,  those  of  a  yellow 

colour  are  betler  than  the  red;  and  the  white  ones  are 

of  the  least  value. 

Cocoons  containing  the  male  worm,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  being  longer  and  somewhat  point- 
ed; whilst  the  lemale  cocoons  are  rounder  and  fuller 
at  the  end.  The  male  butterfly  is  known  by  its  be- 
ing thicker  and  fatter  than  the  female,  and  a  little 
darker.  They  are  stronger  than  the  others  and  lay 
more  seed . 

The  sooner  the  silk  can  be  reeled  from  the  cocoons 
the  belter  it  will  be.  They  should  otherwise  be  se- 
cured from  the  dust  and  be  well  covered.  In  reeling 
the  cocoons  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  lo  find  a 
skilful  person;  for  if  they  be  reeled  by  one  who  has 
not  had  great  practice,  the  loss  that  will  be  sustained 
is  inconceivable.     Experience  will  teach  this  truth. 

The  silkworms  are  subject  to  several  diseases, 
when  the  person  attending  them  does  not  keep  them 
clean  until  they  have  changed.  They  may  also  be 
affected  by  various  winds  ur  by  a  mid-day  sun.  1  hesb 
causes  weaken  them;  and  on  this  account  they  should 
he  kept  clean.  The  windows  should  be  kept  dosed 
when  cold  winds  blow,  and  a  brazier  of  charcoal  well 
lighted  should  be  placed  in  the  room.  Incense  should 
be  thrown  upon  ihe  fire,  and  also  onions  cut  into  little 


pieces.  The  worms  love  odours  and  are  cured  of 
their  diseases  by  them.  They  may  also  be  sprinkled 
with  a  little  rose  water;  and  if  they  be  diseased 
from  having  overeat  themselves  they  may  be  cured 
by  making  them  fast  fur  two  or  three  days.  If  some 
be  found  discoloured  or  red,  with  a  certain  humor 
upon  the  belly,  which  is  injurious,  they  should  be 
immediately  sejiarated  from  the  rest,  and  the  health- 
ful worms  should  be  exposed  to  the  open  air,  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  after  remaining  a  short 
lime,  they  must  be  restored  to  their  place.  They 
should  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  strong  vinegar,  and 
the  shelves  should  first  be  rubbed  with  southern  wood 
or  other  odoriferous  plants.  They  should  feel  the  air 
and  the  sun  fur  the  space  of  an  half  hour  in  the 
morning,  taking  care  that  the  rays  do  not  strike 
them.  The  windows  are  to  be  so  arranged  that  the 
morning  air  can  enter. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Ihe  shelves  should  be 
cleansed  every  two  or  three  days,  the  remains  of  the 
leaves  that  have  been  eat,  and  the  excrement  of  the 
worms  must  be  taken  away,  and  then  fresh  leaves 
are  to  be  given  to  Ihem. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
Hints  anu  Reclipts  in  Domestic  Affairs. 
Baked  beans  are  a  very  simple  dish,  yet  few  cook 
them  well.  They  should  be  put  in  cold  water,  and 
hung  over  the  fire,  the  night  before  they  are  baked. 
In  the  morning,  they  shcjuld  be  put  in  a  ccdander,  and 
rinsed  two  or  three  times;  then  again  placed  in  a  ket- 
tle, with  the  pork  you  intend  to  bake,  cover  with 
water,  and  kept  scalding  hot  for  an  hour  or  more. 
A  pound  of  pork  is  quite  enough  for  a  quart  of  beans, 
and  this  is  a  large  dinner  for  a  common  family.  The 
rind  of  pork  should  be  slashed. 

There  is  more  deception  in  geese  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  poultry.  The  above  remarks  are  applied  to 
them;  but  there  are  other  signs  more  infallible.  In  a 
young  goose,  the  cavity  under  the  wings  is  very  ten- 
der; it  is  a  bad  sign  if  you  cannot,  with  very  little 
trouble,  push  your  finger  directly  into  the  flesh. — 
There  is  another  means  by  which  you  may  decide 
whether  a  goose  be  tender,  if  it  be  frozen  or  not.  Pass 
the  head  of  a  pin  along  the  breast,  or  sides,  and  if  the 
goose  be  young,  the  skin  will  rip,  like  fine  paper  un- 
der a  knife. 

Something  may  be  judged  concerning  the  age  of  a 
goose  by  the  thickness  of  the  web  between  the  loes. 
When  young,  this  is  lender  and  transparent;  it  grows 
coarser  and  harder  with  time. 

Cider  cake  is  very  good,  to  bi?  baked  in  small 
loaves.  One  pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  half  a  pound 
of  sugar,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  half  a  pint  of 
cider,  one  teaspoonful  of  pearlash;  spice  to  your  taste. 
Bake  till  it  turns  easily  in  the  pans,  I  should  think 
about  half  an  hour. 

There  are  various  ways  of  deciding  about  the  age 
of  poultry.  If  the  bottom  of  the  breasl  bone,  which 
extends  down  between  the  legs,  is  soft,  and  gives 
easily,  it  is  a  sign  of  youth;  if  stilT,  the  poultry  is 
old.  If  young,  ihe  legs  are  lighter,  and  the  feet  do 
nut  look  so  hard,  stiff,  and  worn. 


TO  SALT  ISIKAT. 

In  the  mmmer  season,  especially,  moat  is  frequent- 
ly spoiled  by  the  cook  forgetting  to  take  out  the  ker- 
nels; one  in  the  udder  of  a  round  of  beef,  in  the  fat 
in  the  middle  of  the  round,  those  about  the  thick  end 
of  the  flank.  Sec.:  if  those  are  not  taken  out,  all  the 
salt  in  the  world  will  not  keep  the  meat. 

In  summer,  Ihe  sooner  meat  is  salted  after  it  ia 
killed  the  betler;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  defend  it 
from  the  flies. 

In  winter,  it  will  eat  the  shorter  and  tenderer,  if 
kept  a  few  days  (according  to  the  ttimperature  of  the 
weather)  until  its  fibre  has  become  short  and  tender, 
as  these  changes  do  not  take  place  after  it  has  been 
acted  upon  by  the  salt. — Frugal  Housewife. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Oct.  7,  I8J1. 


American  Silk.— The  Editor  of  the  American 
Farmer  lias  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  another  specimen  of  silk  ot  American  pro- 
duction, which  cannot  but  aftord  evidence,  not  only  of 
the  perfect  adaptation  of  our  climate  to  the  profitable 
culture  of  silk,  but  of  the  equally  important  fact  of 
the  entire  competency  of  our  citizens  to  the  exercise 
of  any  branch  of  the  art  without  foreign  aid.  The 
specimen  of  silk  alluded  to  consists  of  an  elegant 
fip-ured  vest  pattern  and  black  handkerchief.  It  was 
niade  at  the  establishment  of  Frederick  Rapp,  at 
Economy,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  worms  were 
raised,  the  cocoons  reeled,  the  thread  throwsted,  the 
material  dyed,  and  the  stuff  woven  and  dressed — the 
whole,  in  tact,  from  the  egg  to  the  finished  cloth, 
performed  within  themselves; — unaided  by  any  fo- 
reign instructors  whatever.  As  to  the  quality  of  the 
goods  we  shall  not  pretend  to  speak  in  any  other 
terms  than  to  say,  that  it  is  as  good  and  as  elegant  as 
■we  ever  wish  to  wear,  and  equal  to  the  majority  of 
silk  vests  and  handkerchiefs  worn  in  our  country. — 
The  articles  can  be  examined  at  any  time  at  the 
Farmer  office.  The  Editor  does  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pride  he  will  take  in  exhibiting  these 
articles  of  domestic  industry;  more  especially  as  they 
are  intended  as  marks  of  respect,  conferred  upon 
him  for  the  part  he  has  taken  in  introducing  the 
culture  of  silk  into  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
for  being  the  first  to  (urnish  the  society  at  Economy 
■with  the  means  of  entering  upon,  and  instruction  for 
prosecuting  the  business.  See  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rapp 
published  in  the  17th  No.  vol.  12,  page  132,  of  the 
Farmer. 

In  reference  to  the  culture  of  silk  in  the  U.  States, 
■we  are  sorry  to  observe  a  disposition  to  mislead  the 
public  mind  as  to  some  parts  of  its  history,  and  to 
award  honor  to  whom  it  is  not  due, — as  well  as  to 
confer  more  substantial  reward  where  it  is  not  me- 
rited.    At  a  more  proper  time  and  place  it  will  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer  to  disa- 
buse the  public,  as  well  as  its  immediate  agents  in 
the  administration  of  public  aflairs,  on  this  subject. 
It  is  proper,  however,  at  this  time  to  notice  specially 
an  editorial  article  that  appeared  in  the   Chronicle  of 
the  Times,  published  in  Baltimore,  of  Saturday,  24th 
of  September,  in  which  the  impression  is  clearly  in 
tended  to  be  made,  that  Mr.  R.Tpp  of  Economy  had 
visited  Mr.  Duponceau's  filature  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  purpose    of  obtaining   information,  that    he   had 
been  freely  admitted,  and  that  he  had  erected  works  in 
imitation  of  Mr.  Duponceau's,  the  whole  of  which  is 
entirely  erroneous.     VVe  showed   the  article  to  Mr. 
Rapp,  and  he  authorised  vs  to  make  the  following 
statement:  — that  he  never  visited  the  filature  of  Du- 
ponceau  and  D'Homergue;  that  while  in  Philadelphia 
Mr.  Duponceau  requested  him  to  go  and  see  it,  but  he 
declined;  and  that  no  part  of  his  (iSIr.  Rapp's)  works 
are  in  imitation  of  Duponceau's  and  D'Homergues! 
His  "throwsting  mill  of  9G  spindles,"  mentioned  in 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Times  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
little  reeling  and  twisting  machine,  invented  by  Mr. 
Hack,  the  ingenious  machinist  formerly  of  the  Savage 
Factory.     This  machine  was  noticed  in   the  Farmer 
last  winter,  w-hich  induced  Mr.  Rapp  to  get  the  Edi- 
tor to  send   him  one;  he  was  so  well  pleased   with  it 
that  he  caused  an  enlarged  one  to  be  immediately 
constructed,  with  such  slight  alterations  as  occurred 
to  him.     This  machine  performs  all  the  operations 
necessary  or  desired  in  the  throwsting  of  silk,  and  is 
the  invention  of  an  American  who  never  saw  a  throw- 
sting mill  or  any  other  European  silk  machine,  and 
knew  nothing  about  the  manufacture  of  silk.     This 
machine  was  seen  by  Mr.  D'Homergue,  at  Washing- 
ton, who  pronounced  it  of  no  value, — saying  it  would 
not  answer  the  purpose.     Mr.  Rapp  therefore  does 


not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  is  in  no  way  indebted 
to  Mr.  Duponceau  or  Mr.  D'Homergue  for  any  infor- 
mation in  the  silk  business.  Even  his  reels  are  of 
his  own  construction,  and  perform  belter  than  those  of 
D'Homergue,  as  D'H.  acknowledged  to  him.  D'Ho- 
mergue asked  him  how  much  silk  his  reelers  could 
each  reel  in  a  day,  and  Mr.  R.  answered  "four 
hanks,"  which  D'H.  acknowledged  was  more  than  his 
could  do. 

Mr.  Rapp  further  assures  us,  that  there  is  no  difll- 
culty  whatever  in  acquiring  or  performing  any  branch 
of  the  art  of  silk  making,  either  raising  the  worms, 
reeling  the  cocoons,  throwsting  the  silk,  or  any  other 
part  ot  the  operations.  When  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  proposition  for  the  government  to  give  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  teaching  sixty  young  men  to  reel 
silk,  he  replied  that  it  would  be  throwing  the  money 
away;  that  any  number  of  young  men  or  other  per- 
sons might  learn  all  branches  of  the  art  at  his  estab- 
lishment with  no  other  expense  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  their  board;  and  that  he  would  be  hap- 
py to  aflbrd  them  all  the  facilities  for  doing  so  with- 
out any  charge  whatever. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  vest  pattern  and 
handkerchief  presented  to  the  Editor,  are  but  a  small 
part  of  this  year's  produce  of  silk  at  Economy — Mr. 
Rapp  informs  us  that  he  has  made  one  hundred  pounds 
of  raw  silk  this  summer,  all  of  which  has  been  or 
will  be  worked  up  into  various  stuft's,  at  his  estab- 
lishment. 


Cowpea  and  Buckwheat — Green  Manure. — 
Since  the   publication  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Read   on 
the  use  of  the  cowpea  as  green  manure,  we  have  had 
much  conversation  on  the  subject  with  many  gentlemen, 
practical  farmers,  of  the  south  as  well  as  of  our  own 
state.     This  conversation  has  generally  been  upon  the 
comparative  value  of  the  cowpea  and  buckwheat  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  land.     We  do  not  find  that 
the  latter  has  been  used  in  the  south,  nor  the  former 
in  the  north  or  middle  states  to  any  extent,  nor  that 
any  one  person  has  used   both,  and  therefore  no  con- 
clusive argument  has  been  adduced  in  favor  of  either 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.     On  hearing  the  merits 
of  the  two  articles  set  forth  by  their  respective  friends, 
however,  we  are  strongly  inclined   to  believe  that 
buckwheat  is  the  most  valuable  article  for  the  pur- 
pose.    The  cowpea  affords  a   very  abundant  foliage 
which  is  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  when  ploughed 
in  while  in  a  green  slate,  is  undoubtedly  highly  bene- 
ficial to  a  soil  deficient  in  such  material.     But  so  tar 
as  we  can   learn  from  those  who  cultivate  it,  but  one 
crop  can  be  turned  in  during  a  season,  as  a  great  part 
of  the  growing  season  of  the  year  is  required  for  ils 
sufficient  growth  and  turning  in   in  time  for  the   fall 
sowing  of  wheat.     Buckwheat,  though  it  may  not 
afford  so  heavy  a  foliage,  is  equally  rich  in  vegetable 
matter,  and   equally  beneficial  to  impoverished   land; 
and  has  the  great  advantage  over  the  cowpea  of  very 
quick  growth,  so  that  two  always,  and  with  industry, 
three  crops  may  be  turned  in  in  time  for  the  fall  sow- 
ing of  wheat.     If  this  view  of  the  case  be  correct, 
and  we  believe  it  is,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  two  articles  as  green  manure.     Still  we  would 
not  depreciate  the  value  of  the  cowpea,  nor  offer  a 
single  objection  to  its  use.     lis  value,  as  well  as  that 
of  buckwheat,  has  been  ascertained,  and  is  no  longer 
the  subject  of  experiment.     Wherever  a  deficiency 
of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  is  ascertained,  the  use 
of  the  cowpea  will  certainly  supply  it;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  buckwhsat  will  do  so  in  a  greater  degree 
in  the  same  time.     But  this  deficiency  of  vegetable 
matter  must  be  conclusively  established   before  any 
benefit  can  be  certainly  calculated  upon  from  the  use 
of  any  green  manure,  cowpea  or  buckwheat.     Soils 
may  be  unpioductive  from  other  causes  than  a  defi- 
ciency of  vegetable  matter,  and  in  such  cases  the  ad- 
dition of  green  manure  would   be  of  no  benefit,  and 
might  be  even  detrimental.     Any  considerable  excess 
of  vegetable  uiatter  in  a  soil  will  render  it  unproduc- 


tive in  the  ratio  of  that  excess,  and  in  this  case  ti*> 
application  of  green  or  other  vegetable  manure  woald^ 
evidently  be  hurtful.  For  such  soils  the  applifcatioit 
of  lime,  marl  and  other  earthy  matters,  or  paring  and 
burning,  which  is  another  method  of  accooiplishing 
the  same  end,  are  the  only  remedies,  li  may  gene- 
rally be  taken  for  granted,  that  lanfJ  originally  good 
but  wornout  by  hard  cropping,  and  thus  rendered  un- 
productive, is  deficient  in  vegetable  matter,  and  will 
be  benefited  by  green  manure.  The  e.xceptions  to  this 
rule  are  not  numerous  nor  difficult  of  detection.  They 
mostly  consist  of  what  is  called  bottom  lands  with  a 
dark  spongy  soil,  with  but  comparatively  a  small  por- 
tion of  sand  or  olher  earthy  matter.  With  such  land 
the  application  of  lime,  &.c.  as  above  is  to  be  resorted 
to.  Hence,  those  who  would  improve  their  lands 
must  not  expect  certain  benefit  from  the  application  of 
any  article,  unless  they  shall  have  clearly  ascertained 
which  constituent  of  a  productive  soil  their  land  is 
deficient  in,  and  made  choice  of  that  constituent  as 
the  remedy,  in  which  case  they  need  harbour  no  fear 
of  failure.  If  without  this  precaiitionary  examina- 
tion of  iheir  Soil  they  resort  hap-hazard  to  any  means 
of  manuring  that  may  be  recommended,— however 
valuable  in  its  proper  place, — they  must  not  attribute 
the  fault  to  the  material,  but  to  its  misapplication,  if 
it  result,  as  it  will  be  very  likely  to  do  in  utter  dis- 
appointment and  loss.  Therefore,  let  the  necessity 
for  an  addition  of  vegetable  matter  be  clearly  ascer- 
tained to  exist,  and  the  utility  of  green  manuring 
will  be  established;  and  the  only  remaining  question 
to  be  decided  will  be  whether  the  cowpea,  buckwheat, 
or  other  materials,  will  be  the  most  eligible.  On 
this  point  we  have  given  our  opinion  and  the  reason- 
ing upon  which  it  is  predicated  as  above,  and  shall  be 
thankful  to  any  of  our  readers  and  correspondents  for 
theirs,  that  from  a  free  exchange  of  opinions  derived 
from  experience  the  truth  may  be  established. 


Peaches. — We  have  never  seen  finer  peaches  than 
those  with  which  our  market  has  been  supplied  the 
present  season.  It  has  been  quite  common  to  find  them 
from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  circumference.  They  are 
of  all  the  good  varieliesproduced.in  the  country.  Many 
of  extra  size  and  quality  have  been  met  with,  and  af- 
ford evidence  of  the  increased  attention  bestowed  upon 
this  excellent  fruit  by  our  citizens.  Last  week  our 
estimable  fellow  citizen,  Isaac  ]M'Kim,Esq.  presented 
us  «  ith  a  very  fine  one,  apparently  a  seedling,  from 
the  October  Heath,  which,  both  in  size  and  flavor,  sur- 
passed its  parent  very  much.  It  measured  eleven  in- 
ches and  an  eighth  in  circumference,  and  weighed  ten 
ounces  and  three  quarters.  We  should  have  noticed 
Ibis  peach  last  week,  but  were  desirous  of  speaking  of 
ils  quality  as  well  as  size,  and  did  not  wish  to  put  it  to 
the  necessary  test,  so  long  as  it  could  be  preserved  for 
exhibition  among  our  little  collection  of  rare  and  cu- 
rious fruits  and  vegetables.  Many  other  gentlemen  of 
our  city  have  shown  us  very  fine  peaches  this  fall,  and 
we  are  glad  to  observe  among  them  all,  a  disposition 
to  extend  the  means  of  increasing  the  production  of  such 
fruits,  by  liberally  distribut'ng  buds  to'all  who  are  wil- 
ling to  propagate  from  their  trees. 


Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

The  following  persont  are  authorised  to  aet  as  Ageuts  for  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  in  their  several  places  of  residence: 
Boston,  John  B.  Ri.ssell,  N.  F..  Farma-  Ogke. 

New-York,  J.  H.  Gourlie,  at  the  Post  Ogice. 

CD   &  C.  Landreth,  C/icslnu(s(ree(. 
Pluladdphxa,  |  g  j,   preymulh. 

Washin'^on,  D.  C.  r.  Tliorapson. 
Frcderickslmr-i,  Va.  Wm.  F.  Gray,  Post  Master. 
Richmond,  Va.         Peter  CoUom. 
Peterstmrs,  V<i.        Thomas  Coleman. 
Rnleigh,  N.  C.  Joseph  Gales  &  Son. 

Charleston,  Abraham  Senas. 

Can^de^l,  S.  C.  P.  Thornton,  Post  Master. 

New  Orleans,  Wm.  McKean. 

Naskville,  Ten.         Eichbaum  &  NorTell 
Natchez,  Mis.  Frederick  SUunlon. 

Fort  Gihson,  Mis.    Fassmore  Hoopes. 
General  .Agent for  the  State  0/  Marjlani,  T.  B.  Erenu. 
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Unnyean  botanic  garden  and  nur- 
series. 

Wm.  Pnnce  Sr  Sons— Proprietors. 

In  addition  to  their  immense  stock  of  other  Trees, 
Shrubs,  anj  Plants,  ihcy  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  culuirc  of  tiie  following,  which  they  will  put  at 
reduced  rates,  in  laigc  quantities. 

6,000  Grapevines  of  the  fine-.t  kinds  for  wine  and 
table  fruit— among  which  are  tlie  choice  varieties  cul- 
t  ivateii  in  the  Uhenish,  Chanip»igno,  ami  Burgundy 
Vineyards,  which  will  be  furnished  at  §25  per  100,  and 
other  kinds  of  wine  grapes  atglitojJiO  per  100— 
and  wine  grapes  of  the  common  French  sorts  at  J12.60 
per  !00. 

6,Oao  Isabella  Gravevinesthjee  years  old,  at  jJ25  per 
100 — one  year  old  at  $20  per   100. 

3,000  Scuppernong  Grapevines  at  fib  per  100. 
Also  the   Alexander   or   Schuylkill    Muscadel,  York 
Lisbon,  York  Claret,  VVinne,  &c.  at  $25  per  lOo. 

30,000  English  White  Thorns,  and  20,000  Washing- 
ton Thorns. 

l,50U  Fine  Spanish  and  English  Filberts,  of  large 
size. 

2,000  Spanish  Chestnuts,  or  Maron,  a  most  excellent 
fruit. 

3,000  Gooseberries,  of  bearing  size,  and  of  the  very 
largest  varieties. 

3,000  Currants,  of  the  brge  Dutch  varieties. 
2,000  While  and  Red  Antwerp  Raspberries,  the  true 
kind,  with  monstrous  fruit. 

3,000  Orange  Quinces,  bearing  trees,  and  the  fruit 
of  the  largest  and  finest  kind. 

50  Varieties  of  .Slrawljerries  of  the  very  largest 
kinds  at  low  rates  by  100  or  1000. 

Figs,  large  bearing  trees  of  above  40  very  superior 
kinds. 

Mulberries,  several  thousand  trees  of  the  best  kind 
for  eating,  and  for  silk,  including  the  lutu  Chinese  Mtd- 
berry  or  Morus  Multkuulis,  at  IS  cents  each. 

Almonds,  2,000  trees  of  the  finest  kinds  for  orchards, 
this  fruit  will  produce  large  and  profitable  crops  in 
Virginia. 

20,000  Royal  Oak  Trees,  so  noted  for  beauty  at  lo- 
liagc  and  for  timber,  at  glO  per  loO,  or  $50  per  1000. 

4,000  Madeira  Nut  Trees  of  a  large  size,  and  at  re- 
duced prices. 

Also  the  finest  varieties  of  Pomegranates,  and  Olives, 
and  above  600  varieties  of  splendid  Roses,  above  100 
Chinese  monthly  kinds— 70  elegant  varieties  of  the  Ca- 
mellia Japonica,  or  .Japan  Rose.  Where  Roses  are 
wanted  by  1  JO  or  1000  lor  plantations  to  make  rosewa- 
ter,  they  will  be  furnished  at  low  rates. 

Most  of  the  Plum  Trees  are  on  the  famous  new  slock 
which  has  been  found  so  superior,  and  several  thou- 
sand Peaches,  Nectarines,  ami  Plums  are  on  the  cele- 
brated French  Almond  slocks— scions  of  Grapevines, 
&c.  will  be  supplied  in  large  quantities. 

Their  Treatise  on  the  VINE,  describes  2S0  kinds  of 
Grapes  and  their  cullure.  Their  Treatise  on  liOHTI- 
CULTUKE  contains  descriptions  of  a  great  variety  of 
TREES  and  PLANTS,  and  directions  for  cultivating 
them;— and  Iheir  POMOLOGICAL  MANUAL,  just  pub- 
lished, contains  full  descriptions  of  above  600  varieties 
of  PEARS,  PLUMS,  PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  APRI- 
COTS, NECT,.R1NES,  ALMONDS,  &c.  besides  other 
Fruits,  so  that  all  persons  can.  make  their  selections, 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  qualities. 

All  letters  will  be  promptly  replied  to,  and  orders 
sent  direct  to  the  proprietors,  or  to  the  subscriber  « ill 
receive  the  utmost  attention. 

GIDEON  B.  SMITH,  Agent. 


WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  REED, 
Commission   Merchanl,  JVo.   195  Ballimorc    street 

Devotes  particular  attention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL 
Any  consignments  of  the  article  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  he  disposed  of  immediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  ^ood  wool,  (if  ojl'ered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman  &Co.  Baltimore. 


BAIiTZMOBi:   PKICXiS  CXTR&ENT. 


SINCLAIR  Sc  MOORE, 

Pratt  Street  Uliarf,  Baltimore, 

Offer  for  sale  a  stock  of  their  Improved  PLOUGHS, 

of  sizes  from  heavy  three  horse  to  the  six  inch  seeding 

Plough.     Price  of  the  latter  $4.30,  a  superior  article. 

ALSO 

Self-Sharpening  Ploughs,  of  sizes 
McCormick's  Patent    do.  do. 

Wood's  Patent  or  Freeborn      do. 
Barshear  do. 

Hill  side.  Double  Mould  Board  and  Double  Shovel 
Ploughs,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks, 
Shovels,  Spades,  Cast  Steel  Axes,  Trace  Chains,  Hay 
Knives,  &c.  &c. 

CYLINDRICAL  STRAW  CUTTERS,  this  excellent 
article  has  heretofore  been  sold  at  from  JTS  to  $45,  we 
can  now  furnish  our  smallest  size,  beingon  a  reduced 
scale  at  $27— this  size  will  cut  within  about  25  per 
cent,  as  fast  as  the  size  at  $45.  Also  on  sale  the  Cir- 
cular Knife,  Self  Feeding  Box,  Common  Treadle,  and 
other  low  priced  Straw  Cutters. 

THRESHING -MACHINES,  we  are  prepared  to  of- 
fer such  kinds  as  are  durable  and  thresh  fast,  adapted 
to  the  poiver  of  three  horses,  of  the  improved  Tooth 
Machine,  we  have  as  yet  made  only  three,  one  of 
which  sent  to  a  distance  and  not  yet  heard  from,  the 
other  two  spoken  of  by  the  purchasers  as  follows. 

Extract.  "The  threshing  machine  fully  equals  my 
expectation.  I  believe  that  in  dry  wheat  of  short 
straw  two  hundred  bushels  per  day  may  be  threshed 
with  ease.     (Signed)     PEREGRINE  WETHERED." 

The  above  was  written  after  threshing  1400  bushels 
of  wheat  from  very  long  straw. 
"Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Moore, 

Gentlemen,— I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  your 
threshing  machine  put  up  by  Mr.  Johnson,  threshes  en- 
tirely to  my  satisfaction,  with  requisite  attendance  and 
proper  attention  1  believe  it  will  thresh  twenty  bushels 
the  hour,  I  think  the  macliine  recommends  itself  by 
its  simplicity  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  re- 
paired. Yours,  &c.         LENOX  BIRCKHEAD. 

Sept.  9,  1831. 

This  machine  is  furnished  at  $15.  Horse  power  to 
propel  it  $15. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Having  assured  my  fi  lends  and  patrons  that  should  I 
ever  find  it  necessary  to  lower  the  prices  of  my 
PLOUGHS,  that  1  would  give  public  notice  thereof, 
that  every  gonllcman  may  know  the  price  he  will  be 
charged  before  he  sends  his  orders— I  therefore  submit 
the  following  reduced  prices  to  the  public,  which  will 
be  mv  charge  from  the  date  hereof. 

D<dt.Sept.  11,  1S31.  J.   S.  EASTMAN. 

No, 


Baltiiviore  Market — Since  our  last  there  is  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  white  wheat  family  flour.  How- 
ard street  remains  about  the  same  as  last  week.  White 
wheat  also  has  advanced.  For  washed  wool  the  prices 
remain  steady  with  a  fair  demand,  but  unwashed  has 
declined  considerably,  the  demand  being  very  limited. 
Beef  on  the  hoof  is  rather  lower. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,  3.00  a5. GO;  do. 
ground  leaf,  3.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  coiiinion,  3.00  a 
3.00;  brown  and  rerl  4.30  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery, suitable  forsegars,6.00  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  S.OO  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00. — Virginia  ,4.00  a  3.00.— Rop)'ohGniiock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.10.  'Ihe  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  "05  hhds.  Md.;  65  hhdi; 
Ohio;  and  21  hhds.  Virginia— total  191  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family,  $6|  n  1.25;  super 
Howard-st.  fresh  $3.15  a  5.61i;  city  nulls,  fresh  5.25. 
5.50;  busq.—  n  — ;  Cor.N  .ME.^'L,  bhl  3  iO;  l,iiAih,Mri. 
red  wheal,  1.00  a  1.08;  white  do.  1.11a  l.25,Susq.  —  a 
— Corn,  white,  52  n  55— yellow  53  n  54 — Kve,  65  a  68. 
Oats,  .33  a  35.  Bkans,  13  a  fO-PEAS,  65o  10— Clover- 

3EEC5.00  fl  5.25-l'i.MOl  HV     2.00  n    2.50— OlU  HABli  GRAta 

1.50  a  2.00— Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.00o  2.15-Herd's, 
15  n  1.00  -Lucerne  30  n  31^  lb  —  Barley.  — Flaxseed 

1.25  a Cotton,  >a.  S   n  9i Louisiana  9  a  12 

— Alab.gi  n.  II Tenn.  84n.  ;'i;N.Car.8i  „.9i 

Upland  8,1  10-Whiskkv,  hhds.  lsl|..S3  nS.i— ;in  hbts 
—  n  35 — , — Wool.  UVi.v/ih/,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  58 
a  61;  American  Full  Blood,  60  a  5S;  Ihrec  quarters  do. 
44  n  50;  half  do.  3S  a  44;  quarter  and  common  do.  35 
a  38.  Unleashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  33  a  31; 
American  Full  Blood,  30  n  33;  three  quarters  do.  28  o 

30;  half  do.  25  a  2S;  quarter  and  common,  22  a  25 

Hemp  Russia  ton  ,  $23i»  c  —  ;  CounU  j  .  dew-rolled  .  5^ 
a  1c  lb.  watei-rotled.  1  (i9c. — I'eallu  i  s,  35  n  36;  Plas- 
ter Paris    per  ton,  4.314  a  — ,  ground ,  1 .31^  o —  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a 1  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  Ion,  28. lO  n  30. Oo;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
12.60  aSO. 00. —  Prime  Bee!  on  the  hoof,  4  60  n  5.00 — 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.23— Hickory, 4.25  a  4.50— Pine 
2.00  a  2.25. 


AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

A    general  assortment  of  .^gricullural    Books 
constantly  for  sale  at  this  office. 
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Management  of  Farms  in  England,  (From  the  Li- 
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AGRXCuiaTunz:- 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

FARM  REPORTS. 
III.  COUNTY  OF  SUTHERLAND. 
Strathn-vvek,  Morvich,  and  Culmailt  Farms. 
CommunkaUd  by  Patrick  Scllar. 
(Continued  from  page  235.) 
Green  Crop.— The  green  crop,  of  course,  suc- 
ceeds a  culmiferuus  or  corn  crop.     The  first  operation 
is  a  furrow,  in  the  direction  of  the  former  ridges, 
eiven  immediately  after  harvest  and  the  conclusion  of 


tiie  wheat  seed:  the  ground  is  cast  inio  breaks  fifteen 
yards  broad,  and  the  ploughing  so  deep  as  to  leave 
some  of  the  lime  visible  below  the  plough  sole.  When 
this  work  has  been  completed,  the  field  is  neatly  wa- 
ter furrowed,  and  left  to  receive  the  fertilizing  effects 
of  winter.  .     . 

On  fields  of  light  soil,  when  the  crop  is  intended 
to  be  sown  on  bone-dust,  the  gates  remain  shut  until 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  oat-seed  in  March.     On 
loams  of  heavier  quality,  where  dung  is  to   be  em- 
ployed, four  dunghills  are  founded  on  the  head-ridge, 
two  at  each  end  of  the  field.    The  foundation  is  com- 
posed of  virgin  mould  or  ditch  scourings,  two  feet 
deep;  over  this  are  jilaced,  in  alternate  strata,  four 
layers  of  fold   dung,  and  four  of  sea-weed;  and  the 
mass,  when  completed,  is  neatly  spaded  up,  covered 
on  the  sides  and  top  with  mould,  and  the  field  shut 
up  to  wait  further  progress  at  a  more  advanced  period. 
When  the  oat-seed   has  been  completed,  the  gates 
are  opened,  the   water-furrows  shut  by  the  plough, 
the  field  thoroughly  harrowed  and  hand  weeded,  cross 
ploughed  in  wide  breaks,  and  again  harrowed  to  per- 
fection, and  every  weed  gathered  into  heaps,  burned, 
and  the  ashes  spread.     This  done,  and  th^  dunghills 
being  at  the  same  lime  turned  for  fermentation,  the 
gates  are  again  shut,  until  the  completion  of  the  bar- 
fey-seed,  w°hen  the  tillage  is  renewed  in  one  of  two 
ways.     If  a  very  light  field,  it  is  again  severely  har- 
rowed by  cattle  travelling  at  a  quick  pace,  and  hand 
picked,  &.C.:  if  a  field  of  better  staple,  it  undergoes 
a  third   ploughing  across  the  former  one,  a  rolling, 
harrowing,  and  hand  picking;  and  in  both  cases  it  is 
left  in  a  highly-pulverised  state  to  wait  until  seed 
time.     When   the  people  open  the  gates  to   begin 
sowing,  they  like  to  find  a  young  and  scarcely  per- 
ceptible  braird   of  growth  of   annual  weeds   thinly 
scattered  on  the  surface. 

At  the  time  of  sowing  green  crops  in   Sutherland, 
the  dusk  or  twilight  of  the  evening  glides  into  that  of 
the  morning,  without  passing  into  night;  when  the 
sun  has  a  most  powerful  influence.     The  seed  process 
is,  therefore,  carried  through  with  every  possible  des- 
patch.    The   method   followed   is  twofold:   in  each 
case  it  is   preceded  by  a  deep  furrow-line,  to  define 
the  head-ridge  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  field. 
t.  Where  dung  is  to  be  employed,  two  ploughs, 
which  are  yoked  twenty  minutes  before  the  carters, 
open  drills,  furrowing  an  acute  angle  with   the  side 
ridges;  to   favour  the  admixture  of  the  dung  next 
season  in  the  mass  of  the  field,  these  furrows  are 
from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  inches  wide,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil.     Four  single  carts  follow, 
two  at  each  end  of  the  drills,  and  deposit  dung  in 
these  drills  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  per 
acre.     Six  girls  spread  the  dung  as  fast  as  the  carters 
deposit  it.     Two  ploughs,  which  yoke  forty  minutes 
later  than  the  caiters  cover  in  the  dung.     A  few  boys 
and  girls  hand-pick  the  whole.    The  sowing  machine 
follows  and  rolls  in  the  seed;  and  at  the  termination 
of  each  yoking,  three  acres,  which  at  the  beginning 
lay  flat  and  damp  from  the  former  tillage,  is  drilled, 
dunged,  covered,  hand-picked,  sown,  and  completed 
The  machine  sows  two  drills  at  once.     Its  rollers  are 
formed  to  encompass  and  embrace  each  drill.     The 
two  setts  of  rollers  (one  fot  each  drill)  are  separate, 
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and  diverge  on  an  irorv  axle  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  can  be  made  to  deposit  the  seed  only  on  the  top 
of  ihe  drill,  immediately  ine^imbent  on  the  manure— 
a  condition  which  insures  a  more  equal  and  a  better 
crop  than  where  less  perfect  tillage  is  employed. 

'i.  When  bone-dust  is  used,  fourteen  quarters  of  the 
manure  is  wet  and  covered  for  fermentation  forty- 
eight  hours  before  the  yoking  begins.  The  horses 
cart  this  to  the  field  at  yoking  time,  and  the  loads  are 
set  down  at  measured  distances  in  difterent  parts  of 
the  field.  Two  ploughs  open  the  drills;  ten  boys  and 
girls  manure,  cany,  and  sow  the  dust  into  the  drill, 
which  is  in  a  state  of  incipient  fermentation.  Four 
ploughs  instantly  cover  in.  The  sowing  machine 
follows,  and  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  acres  are 
completed  at  a  yoking.  The  machine  is  regulated  to 
sow  from  one  to  four  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  the  farmer's  intention.  The  quantity  sown  is 
generally  about  two  pounds  to  the  imperial  acre.  In 
all  cases  the  seeds  are  floated,  the  lights  skimmed  ofiF, 
and  the  good  seeds  dried  with  flour  of  sulphur,  all  at 
the  time  of  sowing.  The  sulphur  is  thought  to  pre- 
serve the  seed  from  vermin.  The  dampness,  howe- 
ver, communicated  by  the  floating  to  the  seed,  and 
the  fermentation  incipient  in  the  manure,  does,  with 
greater  certainty,  at  that  sunny  season,  send  up  a  re- 
gular vigorous  braird,  and  carry  it  quickly  to  the 
rough  leaf,  at  which  stage  it  is  secure  from  the  fly. 

Some  farmers  use  bone-dust  sowing  maGhines 
drawn  by  two  horses.  The  writer  of  this  report,  on 
the  whole,  prefers  manual  labour,  performed  after  the 
fashion  above  described,  to  any  sowing  machine  which 
he  has  yet  seen. 

Besides  rape  or  cole  he  grows  four  different  kinds 
of  turnips.     At  the  part  nearest  to  the  mountain  (in 
tended   to  be  first   used  by  the  sheep)   white  globe; 
in  the  middle,  red  top  and  green   mixed,  four  drills 
and  four  drills  alternately;  at  the  bottom,  for  spring 
eatage,  yellow,  one-fourth  part  may  be  white  globe, 
two-fourths,  or  rather  better,  red  and  green,  and  the 
jemainder,  where  the  field  suits,  yellow.     The  white 
for  early  eatage  in  November  and  December,  and  for 
quantity  per  acre,  are  unequalled,  but  their  thin  skin 
renders  them  too  tender  for  the  frosts  of  January  and 
February.     The  red  and  green,  with  great  bulk,  are 
proof  against  the  severities  of  winter.     The   writer 
of  this  report  mixes  them  agreeably  to  that  law  of 
nature  which  gives  none  of  its  eatage  in  one  single 
species;  and   he  thinks  the  sheep   like  the   variety 
which  is  in  the  two  sorts  mixed.     The  yellows,  as 
they  retain  their  sap  longest,  are  decidedly  the  best 
for  the  spring  months.    The  different  sorts  are  made 
to  follow  each  other   in  the  same  drill,  by  using  dif- 
ferent seed-boxes,  which  are  exchanged  at  the  dif 
ferent  parts  marked   in   the   field;  the  removed  one 
being  laid  down  on  the  top  of  the  nearest   two  drills 
to  wait  the  return  of  the  machine. 

The  Scotch  farmer-will  pardon  this  minute  detail 
of  his  every  day  work,  which  is  submitted  lo  the  En- 
glish reader  in  case  he  should  choose  to  give  a  fair 
trial  to  the  drill  husbandry  in  the  cultivation  of  tur- 
nips. 

The  writer  invariably  grows  his  own  turnip  seeds. 
He  plants  his  four  different  lots  of  roots  far  distant 
from  each  other,  to  prevent  hybrid  admixture,  having 
first  selected  the  roots  with  o-reat  care  from  the  field 
in  which  they  had  been  sown.  Where,  in  the  course 
of  his  little  tours,  or  by  correspondence,  he  can  pick 
up  small  samples  of  what  is  called  good  seed,  he 
sows  them,  marks  the  drill  in  his  weekly  report,  and 
pricks  from  them  in  the  ensuing  month  of  November 
whatever  may  seem  likely  to  give  a  good  cross  in  his 
seed  plots,  one  load  to  ten  of  his  own  sort,  perhaps; 
less  or  more  as  he  may  judge  advisable  at  the  lime: 
it  is  a  measure  to  be  adopted  with  great  caution. 
Some  samples  which  he  obtained  from  Aikeld  and 
Kelham,  in  Northumberland,  from  Samuslon,  Rox- 
burghshire, from  Leming  Lane,  irt  Yorkshire,  and 
from  Dalswinton,  in  Dumlriesshire,  have  done  him  a 
deal  of  good;  other  samples  obtained  from  gardeners 


and  nurserymen  have  turned  out  to  be  trash  in  some 
cases,  and  in  others  to  be  of  (he  very  best  breeds. 

But  to  return  to  the  tillage:  the  green  crop  sowing 
begins  with  the  rape,  as  formerly  mentioned,  about 
the  2.5th  of  May;  it  concludes  before  the  last  week 
of  June.  Two  horse  hoe  harrows,  followed  by  twenty 
or  thirty  hand  hoes,  attended  by  the  second  grieve, 
are  then  set  on,  first  to  the  rape,  and  so  forward 
through  the  turnips,  to  the  latest  sown  crops.  By 
the  time  the  latest  sown  is  completed,  the  first  sown 
is  ready  for  the  second  hoeing.  The  horse  hoers  then 
exchange  their  harrows  for  small  double  mould-board 
ploughs:  with  these  they  set  up  the  crop  lightly,  and 
thus,  about  the  middle  of  August,  concludes  the  til- 
lage. In  some  cases,  however,  a  second  and  more 
effectual  setting  up  takes  place  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, of  that  part  of  the  crop  intended  for  latest 
use,  after  the  first  frosts  have  made  it  plain  that  no 
further  increase  of  cro-p  is  to  be  expected. 

By  the  above  process  the  ground  is  left  without  the 
vestige  of  a  weed,  and  the  crop  does,  generally,  in 
every  case,  completely  cover  the  soil.  The  Culmaily 
turnips  have,  this  season,  been  tried  by  pulling  and 
weighing  measured  spaces,  as  fairly  as  possible,  over 
difterent  parts  of  the  field,  and  the  following  are  the 
results; 


Fold  Manure. 

Bone  Dust. 

Average. 

Wliite  Glolie,  per 

impevial  acre 

T.  20  8  2 

T.  35     2  3 

T.  27  15  2  1-2 

(litlo 

18   5    1 

3!  17  0 

26     1  0  1-2 

Green  Top 

18   1  0 

31  10   I 

24  15  2  1-1 

Field  Yellow 

0  0  0 

25  13  3 

This  was  not  a  fair  experiment  betwixt  bone  ma- 
nure and  fold  dung  mixed  with  decomposed  sea-weed, 
since  that  sown  with  dust  was  much  the  best  field  of 
the  two.  But  it  shows  clearly  the  proportions  which 
the  different  sorts  of  turnips  bear  to  each  other,  and 
the  causes  why,  for  keeping  stock,  the  writer  prefers 
to  have  his  greatest  quantity  of  the  coarser  and  more 
common  sorts.  Of  Swedes  and  mangel-wurzel,  he 
has,  for  many  years,  grown  none.  Whether  from  the 
nature  of  the  climate  or  the  soil,  he  could  never  bring 
them  to  a  full  crop,  and  as  his  sheep  hospital,  in  a 
great  measure,  breaks  up  when  the  cotton  grass  comes 
into  flower  in  March,  be  found  no  inducement  that  he 
could  balance  against  the  sacrifice  of  quantity. 

Barley. — When  the  turnips  have  been  eaten  off 
by  sheep,  the  surface  of  the  field  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  a  macadamised  road.  So  far  as  com- 
pression goes,  it  is  certainly  not  much  difterent  from 
lea,  when  about  to  be  broken  up  after  pasture.  It  is 
usual  to  cross-riband  harrow  it  before  giving  the  seed 
furrow.  In  strong  land,  indeed,  it  sometimes  gets  a 
previous  clean  cross  furrow;  in  soft  sandy  loams  a 
seed  furrow  on  the  turnip  break  is  found  quite  suffi- 
cient. No  weeds  grow  among  the  corn  sown  up  to 
grass,  and  it  is  never  drilled  but  invariably  sown 
broad  cast.  The  broadest  sowing  machine  is  an  inva- 
luable article,  although  extremely  apt  to  be  bent  in 
the  rods,  and  otherwise  spoiled  by  the  rough  and  un- 
skilful hands  which  use  it.  The  quantity  of  seed 
given  varies  from  three  to  five  bushels,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil.  The  seed  time  endures  from 
the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May.  Early  sowing 
has  not  been  tried;  but  by  what  is  said  on  that  sub- 
ject in  the  Society's  report.  No.  I,  the  writer  of  this 
paper  intends  to  make  the  experiment  in  February 
and  March  first.  The  returns  vary  from  thirty-nine 
to  fifty  bushels  of  a  dark  coloured  heavy  weighing 
grain,  in  good  favour  with  distillers. 

Grass. — One  advantage  derived  from  our  late  pe- 
riod of  sowing  is  the  opportunity  afforded  of  putting 
in  the  grass  seeds  in  good  time  to  be  covered  by  the 
last  turn  of  the  harrows,  which  follow  the  seetl  corn; 
a  method  affording  a  better  braird  and  more  vigorous 
plants  than  when  the  seeds  are  rolled  in  after  the 
barley  has  got  above  ground.  On  soil  of  the  first 
quality  one  bushel  pacey  ryegrass,  having  a  good  ad- 
mixture of  rib  grass  in  it,  eight  pounds  white  clover, 
six  pounds  red,  and  six  pounds  trefoil.  On  soil  of  the 
second  quality,  one  bushel  and  a  half  ray-grass,  eight 
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pounds  white,  fuur  pounds  red,  and  six  pounds  trefoil; 
and  on  third  quality,  two  pounds  of  ray-grass,  eight 
pounds  white,  six  pounds  trefoil  are  usually  given;  to 
which,  in  very  lig-ht  muor  land,  he  has  very  success- 
fully substituted  fur  barley  half  a  peck  of  rape  seed. 
In  this  last  case  an  inclosure  of  very  worthless  land 
becomes,  both  in  autumn  and  spring  (April,)  a  nur- 
sery for  the  weak  part  of  young  stock  of  first  quality. 
One  inclosure,  of  best  quality,  is  invariably  set 
aside  for  hay  to  the  working  horses.  That  it  may 
come  early  to  the  swailh,  it  is  never  permitted  to  eat 
it  down  in  autumn.  To  save  the  escnlence  of  the 
hay  and  the  fertility  of  the  field,  it  is  cut  tlie  instant 
the  ray-giass  comes  into  flower  (excepting  what  is 
required  for  next  year's  ray-grass  seed,)  and  an  exer- 
tion is  made  to  get  the  hay  carried  before  the  8th  or 
10th  of  July. 

1st.  That  the  aftermath  may  be,  at  speaning*  lime, 
open  to  recruit  the  weakest  and  worst  fed  lambs;  and, 
2ndiy,  that  the  hay-making  may  be  put  past,  after 
the  cleaning  of  the  rape,  and  before  the  succession  of 
turnips  sown,  press,  for  hoeing,  on  the  hay-makers. 
The  young  people  employed  on  these  works  are  sure 
to  quit  the  farmer  by  the  1st  of  August,  to  employ 
themselves  in  the  herring  fishery;  and  the  farmer, 
whose  summer  hand-work  is  nut,  by  that  time,  com- 
pleted, has  a  very  pour  chance,  for  that  season,  to 
bring  his  green  crops  to  a  successful  termination. 

Besides  this  field  appropriated  for  hay,  the  rotation 
gives  six  inclosures  at  Culmaily,  and  two  at  Morvich 
for  pasture.  The  two  at  Morvich  are  devoted  as  a 
summer  nursery  for  the  ewe  stock;  one  at  Culmaily 
as  summer  nursery  fur  the  wether  slock;  one  for  the 
"work  horses,  colts,  and  servants"  cows;  and  the  re- 
roaing  four  prepare  the  sale  cattle  for  market.  The 
fields  at  Morvich  not  being  eaten  bare  by  the  sheep, 
the  scythe  is  passed  over  them  as  soon  as  the  lambs 
have  been  speaned,  and  the  ewes  sent  to  the  heather: 
the  grass  cut,  made  into  hay,  and  carted  off  as  spee- 
dily as  possible,  that  q  short  close  bite  may  in  good 
time  succeed  for  the  further  progress  of  the  stock. 

The  cattle  alluded  to  are  all  bought  in  from  the 
people  who  are  settled  round  the  shores  of  Suther- 
land, in  small  lots  of  land,  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
heiTing  fishing.  These  people  have  one,  two,  or 
three  cows  each.  They  sell  the  calves  al  from  nine 
months  to  a  year  old.  'I'he  tillage  farmers  buy  them, 
and  prepare  them  to  travel  south.  The  writer  of 
this  report  uses  yearly  from  seven  to  eight  scores. 
He  buys  them  in  A|)ril,  puts  them,  during  summer, 
on  his  siiperuhiindance  of  deer  hair,  transfers  them 
from  that  in  August  to  certain  coarse  rushy  loams, 
where  coarse  grass  grows,  brings  them  to  his  courtines 
at  Morvich  and  Culmaily  to  eat  straw  in  winter, 
and  finishes  them  oti'  for  the  road  during  next  sum- 
mer in  the  inclosures  above  mentioned.  With  some 
little  assistance  from  the  field  appropriated  lu  the 
horses,  the  four  fields  summer,  on  an  average,  with 
attention,  at  the  rate  of  li  per  acre.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice to  fill  up  two  fields  with  three  cattle  per  acre, 
and  to  shift  once  a  fortnight. 

The  breed  is  the  Ni)rland  Kyloe  crossed,  in  some 
cases,  with  the  Argyleshire  breed,  of  which  the  no- 
ble Marquis  has  long  kept  a  selected  breed  at  Dunro- 
bin.  I  am  of  opinion  that  had  proper  skill  and  at- 
tention been  used  to  iiiluse  the  Argyleshire  blood  into 
the  Norland  breed  of  the  country  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  during  which  his  lordship  has  possessed 
the  means  of  doing  su  from  Dunrobin,  ihey  would,  at 
this  date,  have  doubled  the  value  of  the  cattle  export 
of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  Assuredly  the  farmers 
could  afford  to  the  people  for  their  yearlingis  twice  the 
price  now  paid,  wore  they  bred  in  a  different  man- 
ner; and  this  remark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
north  coast,  where  a  great  mixture  of  worthless 
Caithness  blood  prevails. 

The  gales  for  the  southern  market  happen  in  .July, 
August,  and  September,  and  they  clear  the  fields  in 

order  to  prepare  them  for  sowing  wheat. . 

•  VVcauin". 


Wheat. — Until  bone-dust  manure  came  into  use, 
this  mode  of  cultivation  could  not  be  advantageously 
followed;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  oats  may  not,  by 
and  by,  be  found,  after  lea,  the  best  crop  of  the  two. 
In  the  mean  time  no  farmer  can  refuse  the  premium 
offered  by  the  corn-laws,  of  (iOs.  for  wheat,  in  pre- 
ference to  24s.  for  oats. 

The  first  operation  is,  to  spread  the  dung  saved 
from  the  green  crop  on  the  leas.  On  strong  lands  a 
cross  rib  or  break  furrow  is  usually  given  a  few  weeks 
before  the  seed  furrow.  To  prevent  the  seed  from 
being  deposited  too  deeply  in  the  soil,  it  is  used  to 
give  one  stroke  of  the  harrows  before  the  sower. 
The  seed  being  steeped  in  the  field  among  stale  urine, 
lights  are  skimmed  off,  and  the  good  corn  is  instantly 
dried  with  hot  lime  and  sown,  and  no  smut  has  hith- 
erto followed.  On  light  sharp  loam,  and  on  the  rape 
land  previously  eaten  down  by  the  small  sheep,  it  is 
sown  upon  one  furrow;  and  in  all  cases  the  field  is 
directly  and  effectually  water-furrowed,  and  shut  up 
for  winter. 

The  produce  varies  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels 
per  acre.  The  species  sown  is  the  thinchafted  Es- 
sex; in  some  cases  the  Talavera.  The  quality  pro- 
duced is  coarse,  and  generally  ground  down  for  ship 
biscuit.  A  few  additional  |ilantations  and  greater 
skill  may  improve  the  quality  in  a  degree.  Still 
wheat  is  not  naturally  fit  for  the  country  or  the  climate. 
Oats. — On  the  lightest  soil  in  Culmaily  the  author 
sows  Angus  oais  after  one  furrow  in  spring:  on  the 
whole  leas  at  Morvich,  potato  oats  after  the  same  de- 
gree of  cultivation.  The  Angus  oats  are  generally 
consumed  in  horse  food,  the  other  in  meal,  for  the  use 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  families  employed  on  the  farm. 
The  oatstraw  is  given  to  the  horses  in  winter,  and 
to  the  Kyloes  at  that  time  when  the  eatage  has  got 
bare,  and  the  turnips  cannot  be  spared  from  the  young 
stock,  which  wait,  at  Culmaily,  for  the  return  of  the 
flower  of  the  cotton  grass. 

Sheep. — But,  most  assuredly  in  such  a  country 
as  nine-tenths  of  the  county  of  Sutherland  is,  sheep 
are  at  present  the  only  animals  fitted  for  converting 
the  vegetation  into  realizable  value;  and  without  the 
free  use  of  that  part  of  the  country  fitted  by  nature 
for  affording  to  the  flocks  refuge  from  the  wintry 
storms  of  the  gneiss  district  of  mountain  lands,  that 
value  cannot  be  brought  out.  On  some  ill  laid  out 
farms,  not  one  half,  and  others  not  much  above  one- 
third  of  the  lambs  bred,  come  to  be  sold  as  grown 
sheep;  and  the  survivors,  when  sold,  are  of  inferior 
quality,  and  bring  a  very  poor  price. 

'1  he  plan  followed  by  the  writer  of  this  report  to 
save  these  losses,  and  to  make  his  sheep  worthy  a 
better  price,  he  will  frankly  lay  before  the  reader, 
after  premising,  first,  his  consciousness  of  many  im- 
perfections in  it,  and,  secondly,  that  what  suits  his 
particular  iiositiun  may  very  possibly  be  unadapted 
to  any  other  farm;  and  most  assuredly  it  is  so,  ac- 
cording as  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  climate,  the 
extent,  or  the  position  of  each  parlicular  farm,  with 
respect  to  markets,  varies  from  another. 

The  sheep  reared  by  the  reporter,  is  the  Cheviot, 
which  is  one  of  the  many  varieties  into  which  the 
ovis  aries  ung&ca  has,  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  mul- 
tiplied in  consequence  of  the  differences  in  climate, 
food,  and  treatment,  to  wliifh  it  has  been  subjected. 
The  Cheviot  hills  are,  |)erhaps,  the  steepest  and  the 
highest  ground  in  England  to  which  this  species  of 
sheep  has  been  naluralised;  and  it  is  quite  compre- 
hensible for  a  store  farmer  to  understand  how  nature, 
seconded  by  the  wishes  of  the  shepherd,  should  have 
gradually  changed  the  forms  of  any  of  the  low  coun- 
try varieties,  to  the  light  lure-ended,  short  and  close- 
woolled  animal  which  is  found  among  the  border 
mountains.  In  fact,  one  can  scarcely  tread  on  the 
pasture  of  the  Cheviot  and  survey  the  plains  below, 
without  seeing,  that  as  ofirn  as  the  andient  borderer 
brought  to  his  mountains  the  varieties  of  stock  found 
in  the  neighbouring  vales,  the  scahty  spring  food,  the 
elasliu  air,  and  other  peculiar  features  of  this  new 


country,  behoved  to  fashion  the  survivors  of  the  lambs 
there  bred,  and  even,  if  young,  the  ewes  that  suckled 
them,  to  the  small-neck,  light  fore-end,  fine  short 
stunted  wool,  and  other  properties  of  the  old  Cheviot 
breed. 

The  Messrs.  Robsons,  of  Belford,  Samnston,  and 
Philogar,  in  Roxburgshire  (from  whose  stock  a  great 
portion  of  the  reporter's  sheep  have  been  bred,)  in- 
formed him  that,  about  the  year  1770,  that  family 
imported  from  Lincoln,  Gloucester,  or  Hereford,  se- 
veral sheep,  a  slight  infusion  of  the  blood  of  which 
into  their  flocks  was  attended  by  the  best  effects. 
Betwixt  that  time  and  the  year  1790  the  discovery 
of  the  use  of  green  crops  and  various  other  improve- 
ments had  been  made,  and  must  have  greatly  for- 
warded the  views  of  the  spirited  and  intelligent  bor- 
der farmers  of  those  days.  From  the  year  1790  to 
the  year  1800  the  weight  of  the  Cheviot  fleece  is 
quoted  at  2d  to  3i  lbs.,  and  the  quarter  of  mutton  12 
to  18  lbs.  At  this  day  (1830)  the  weight  of  the  re- 
porter's sheep  bred  in  Sutherland  may  be — fleece  4 
to  44  lbs.;  quarter  from  18  to  26  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
Certainly,  in  strength  of  withers,  fulness  and  breadth 
of  chest,  strength  of  loins,  length,  breadth,  and 
cleaving  of  the  rump,  depth  of  twist,  and  furnishings 
of  the  arms  and  thighs,  most  likely,  too,  in  constitu- 
tion and  propensity  to  feed,  the  Cheviot  sheep  of  this 
day  exceed  that  which  went  before  them. 

The  reporter's  sale  sheep  are  marked  as  in  the 
foot-note.*  They  have  generally  been  fed  for  the 
Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  markets  (though 
some  of  the  ewes  have  been,  and  are  now,  feeding 
much  further  south;)  and  it  may  happen,  that  some 
reader  of  this  report  may  have  seen,  and  will  know 
them,  by  the  marks  now  given. 

When  he  determined  to  put  his  pasture  land  under 
Cheviot  sheep,  he  resolved  thoroughly  to  drain  the 
surface  of  it  in  the  manner  then  done  on  the  eastern 
borders,  and  to  put  his  flocks  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  border  shepherds.  They  were  chiefly  young 
men,  who  married  and  brought  north  their  sweet- 
hearts with  them.  He  settled  them  in  cottages  OQ 
suitable  parts  of  the  farm;  giving  to  each,  where  the 
situation  admitted  of  il,  a  young  man  to  board  with 
them,  in  the  manner  agreed  on  with  his  tillage  ser- 
vants. The  shepherds'  wages,  however,  much  ex- 
ceed those  given  to  ploughmen.  If  a  shepherd  does 
his  duty,  he  must  exercise  a  deal  of  consideration, 
and  undergo  much  hardship;  to  which  the  man  whose 
sleep  is  soundest  in  the  wildest  storm,  and  whose 
meat  is  regularly  placed  before  him  daily  at  certain 
hours,  is  not  subjected.  The  householder  is  afforded 
a  cottage  and  garden,  thirteen  bolls  of  meal,  grass  for 
three  cows  and  one  poney,  with  the  profit  to  be  de- 
rived from  seventy  Cheviot  sheep  of  the  different 
sorts  each,  mixed  among  the  master's  sheep  of  the 
same  kind.  The  young  men  get  board  and  lodging 
in  the  householder's  family,  and  the  profit  derived 
from  sixty  sheep.  The  reporter  employing  eleven 
married  shepherds  and  eight  young  men,  this  gives 
the  number  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  shepherd's 
sheep  or  packs  mingled  among  the  master's  flocks 
and  spread  over  the  farm,f  and  thus,  something  very 

*  Each  sheep  has  the  letter  C  branded  or  burned  in  the 
far  check,  and  a  (S)  imprinted  with  tar  on  the  near  rib. 

Eaab  weddcr  has  a  fore  bit  and  hole  cut  with  an 
iron  out  of  the  far  car. 

Each  ewe  has  four  bits  in  the  one  car  and  a  forV  in 
the  top  of  the  opposite  one. 

Some  of  Ills  admirers  have  been  known  to  go  to 
market  with  the  (S,)  but  they  have  not  yet  ventured  to 
assume  the  other  marks. 

t  The  packs  have  marks  totally  different  from  the 
flock,  and  llu'ir  faces  liave  no  brand  or  burn  mark. 
The  master  keeps  the  shepherds'  accounts,  and  ba- 
lanecs  them  by  d^ible  entry:  if  he  ilo  his  duty,  de- 
ception cannot  laKe  place.  3o  many  chwks  arise  out 
of  the  system,  that  he  wouhl  quickly  discover  any 
tiling  »rong.  They  are  a  well-paid,  and  generally, ql- 
.  most  universally,  on  honest,  Iruslwortliy  class  of  peo- 
ple. 
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like  a  partnership  concern  tacitly  exists  between  mas- 
ter and  servant;  for,  although  the  management  rests 
entirely  with  the  master  and  his  managing  shepherd, 
yet  is  every  shepherd,  old  and  young,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  skill,  prudence,  and  vigour  employed; 
and  that  master  will  prosper  badly  who  does  not 
hear,  and  patiently  inquire  into,  all  that  every  shep- 
herd has  to  say,  concerning  each  and  every  part  of 
the  management;  taking  due  care  as  he  goes  on,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  identify  the  interest  of  each  with 
that  of  the  whole  community. 

Before  explaining  his  particular  mode  of  working 
the  stock  of  this  farm  with  Morvich  and  Culmaily, 
the  reporter  must  mention  one  or  two  particulars  ap- 
pertaining to  the  farm,  which  had  weight  with  him 
in  deciding  on  that  management.  In  the  first  place 
there  turned  out  to  be  no  one  herding  on  it,  where,  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  laying  on  and  tending  lambs  or 
hogs,  they  could  be  kept,  without  an  enormous  loss, 
by  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the  stomach,  called 
"sickness,"  or  "bra.'cy."  They  were  tried  in  sepa- 
rate herdings,  and  they  were  tried  following  their 
mothers  throughout  the  year;  but  with  such  bad  suc- 
cess, that  the  loss  seldom  fell  short  of  fifteen  per 
cent.,  and  varied  betwixt  that  and  thirty.  Secondly, 
several  of  the  herdings,  which  were  in  a  greater  de- 
gree incumbent  on  mica  slate,  with  little  variety  of 
fine  grass  on  them,  were  found  subject  to  a  disease 
called  pining — a  general  wasting  of  the  body,  and 
prostration  of  the  strength  of  the  animal,  followed,  if 
not  cured,  by  death.  And  lastly,  the  skins  brou'ght 
in  were  found  to  consist,  in  a  great  degree,  of  those 
of  the  youngest  and  worst- fed  lambs,  which  fell  at 
every  age  by  pining,  or  drowning,  or  both,  after  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  ordeal  of  the  bra.xy. 

Four  remedies  for  these  evils  were  devised,  and 
with  some  success.     First,  for  the  pining,  it  occured 
that  the  immediate  removal  of  the  patient  from  its 
former  "haiflT"  or  herding,  to  felspar  land,  and  from 
that,  if  necessary,  to  the  sandstone  land  at  Culmaily, 
might  be  efficacious.     It  was  tried,  and  with  such 
good  effect,  that,  when  taken  in  time,  the  felspar  land 
alone  answered   the  purpose.     In   other  cases  they 
were  obliged  to  be  sent  down  to  Culmaily.     Second- 
ly— the  wedder   lambs,  five  hours  of  rape  and  tur- 
nips, with   nineteen   hours  of  heather,  per  day   and 
night,  effectually  saved.     Thirdly — as  it  had   been 
discovered  that,  after  several  years'  depasture  of  cer- 
tain  herdings  by   old    sheep,  lambs   might,  for   one 
year,  be  trusted  on   them,  if  well  herded;  therefore, 
in  order  to  save  the  ewe  lambs,  the  farm  was  thrown 
into  the  following  courses— Nos.  1,  7,  4  of  Straithna- 
ver  and  Morvich    were  called  four-ewe  and  ewe-hog- 
herdings,  of  which   three  kept   ewe  flocks,  and  the 
forth  ewe  hogs,  after  it  had   been   three  years  bitten 
by  grown  sheep,  and  Nus.  2,  6,  9,  were  wedder  herd- 
ings, one  of  which  was  under  ewe  hogs,  after  having 
been  two  years  bitten   by   grown   sheep.     Lastly,  to 
save   the    young  lambs,  the   lambing   was  made  as 
early  as  the  climate   permitted.     The  speaning  was 
performed  nearly  a  fortnight  sooner  than  had  been  for- 
merly practised,  and  the  youngest  and  poorest  lambs 
were  sent  at  once  to  the  best  and  most  successful  pas- 
ture, the  more  quickly  to  advance  them  to  maturity. 
By  a  vigilant  attention  to  these  measures  the  losses 
on  the  farm   were  reduced   nearly  one  half,  and  the 
stock   of  every   age   exhibited   a  greater   degree   of 
health,  and  the  sale  lot  more  equality,  than  The  re- 
porter or  his  people  had  in  other  circumstances  seen. 
To  stimulate  the  shepherds  to  individual  e.\ertion 
the  reporter  is  in  the   practice  of  throwing  out  little 
premiums  for  competition  among  them,  and  he  be- 
lieves they  do  exert  themselves  very  fairly.     Never- 
theless, there  remains  seven  to  eight  per  cent,  annual 
loss  on  sheep  lambed   on  the  farm,  and  from  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  deficiency  on  what,  from  the  number 
of  ewes  put  to  the   tup,  ought  to  be  lambed,  against 
which  he  has  not  yet  prevailed.     Younger  men  will 
be  found  hereafter,  who  possessed  of  greater  science 
10  arrange  and  skill  to  execute,  will  point  out  the  er- 


rors of  this  day,  as  the  present  stock  farmers  smile 
at  the  folly  of  those  who  went  before  them,  and  who 
were  content  with  the  trifle  which  they  realized 
from  the  cattle  and  Highland  poneys  that  waded 
through  the  undrained  bog  and  trampled  it  into  mire. 

in  going  more  into  detail  of  his  management,  he 
will  first  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  his  flocks  now 
possess  his  farm,  and  then,  beginning  with  the  lamb 
when  unhivcd  at  speaning  time,  he  will  show  how 
each  sort  of  sheep  is  with  him  treated  from  that  time 
until  it  go  to  market. 

In  this  year  (1830,  1831)  Nos.  1,  7,  8,  and  4  are 
under  ewes:  Morvich  and  the  north  side  of  No.  iJ  in 
ewe  hogs;  Culmaily  in  wedder  hogs  a,  and  part  of  9 
in  yill  gimmers.*  South  side  of  2  and  6  in  dinmants,t 
and  5  and  part  of  9  in  wedders;  Morvich  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  small  end  of  the  sale  ewes  and  the 
ewes  selected  for  breeding  tups;  Culmaily  tlie  small 
end  of  the  sale  wethers  and  the  tup  liiisel,  and  re- 
serve being  kept  as  follows; — In  Culmaily  for  any 
wether  sheep  diseased;  Morvich  for  ewe  sheep  dis- 
eased; the  felspar  land  of  No.  2  for  sheep  pined  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Naver,  and  that  of  No.  6  for 
sheep  pined  on  the  east  side  of  that  river.  When 
the  cotton-grass  flowers  in  March,  the  following  shifts 
will  take  place:  —  Morvich  ewe  hogs  give  place  to  the 
sale  ewe  lot  from  7  and  part  of  8,  which  are  then 
brought  in  to  lamb,  and,  consequently,  to  spean  early, 
and  prepare  themselves  to  travel  south.  Ttie  wether 
hogs  m  Culmaily  give  place  to  a  limited  number  of 
the  small  end  of  the  sale  wethers,  which  make  great- 
er progress  there  than  on  the  mountain  land,  and 
thus  prepare  themselves  for  their  further  destination. 
(To  be  continued.) 


GREEN  CORN  STALKS. 

Soutii  Boston,  Sept.  29,  1831. 
Mr.  Fessenden, — I   have  been  accustomed  from 
my  childhood  to  the   use  of  green   corn  stalks,  as  a 
food  for  milch  cows;  and  shall  probably  continue  the 
use  of  them  myself,  so  long  as  I  keep  cows  and  raise 
corn;  because  I  am  confident  I  can  give  them  no  kind 
of  green  food  so  good,  either  for  their  milk,  or  their 
flesh,  unless  it  be  green  corn  in  the  milk.     This  sea- 
son, the  feed  in  my  pasture  had  got  rather  short,  and 
the  milk   somewhat  diminished,  before  I  commenced 
feeding  my  cows  with  stalks.     Till  the  last  week, 
they  have  been  fed  with  them  ever  since  they   were 
fit  to  cut,  say  about  six  or  eight  weeks,  to  the  mani- 
fest advantage  of  their  milk.     It  did  not  diminish  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  time,  when  the  stalks  had  nearly 
perished.     In  the  course  of  the  time,  I  have  repeated- 
ly had  occasion  to  remark  how  well  their  milk  held 
out.     And  yesterday,  upon  inspection,  I  was  led   to 
remark,  that  they  had  also  perceptibly  gained  flesh  in 
the  time.     They  are  now  in  after  feed  "up  to  their 
eyes,"  with  an  increase  of  milk  again;  but  not  so  great, 
as   when  they  fed  upon   the  green  succulent  stalks, 
1  cannot  be  mistaken  in  this  statement,  as  the  morn- 
ing's milk  has  been  regularly   measured  and  sold; 
though  I  have  not  been  induced  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
act increase  and  diminution,  upon  exchange  of  feed. 
Even  now  the  cows  will  leave  their  grass,  to  nibble 
among  the  naked  remains  of  the  cornfield;  so  very  fond 
are  our  neat  cattle  of  every  part  of  this  invaluable 
vegetable,  the  root  only  excepted,  while  the  sweet 
sap  remains  in  it. 

For  this  reason,  when  we  begin  to  feed  cows  with 
stalks,  we  must  feed  them  to  the  full.  They  will 
then  he  quietly  down,  and  ruminate  upon  the  subject. 
And  if  they  get  but  little  water,  their  milk  will  not 
sutler  much  in  quantity  or  quality.  When  they  once 
get  the  taste  of  stalks,  they  must  be  satisfied  or  they 
vvill  stand  all  day  impatiently  watching  the  cornfield, 
it  they  do  not  break  into  it;  and  setting  up  a  clamorous 
bellowing,  at  the  sight  of  every  human  being.  Un- 
less compelled  by  pressing  hunger,  they  will  not  di- 
vide with  us  the  labor  of  getting  their  living.  They 
will  neither  eat  grass  nor  drink  water,  so  long  as  they 
•  Ewe  hogs  once  shorn,     t  Wedder  hogs  once  shorn. 


expect  any  thing  they  like  better.  My  rule  is  to  give 
them  as  many  stalks  as  they  will  eat  up  clean.  This 
may  be  ascertained  in  a  few  days  by  careful  observa- 
tion. They  should  be  fed  regularly  morning  and  af- 
ternoon. And  a  cow  of  common  size  will  eat  a  good 
m-mful  a  day.  They  will  refuse  the  leaves  and  the 
tassel,  or  blossom,  after  they  have  become  dead  dry. 
But  on  the  ground  where  seven  cows  and  inucli  of 
the  time,  a  yoke  of  o.xen  have  been  fed  through  the 
stalk  season,  I  can  hardly  find  a  bit  of  stalk  si.x'inches 
lung;  although  an  unusual  proportion  were  barren 
stalks,  of  large  size,  and  cut  close  to  the  ground.  1 
am  more  and  more  confirmed  every  year,  in  the  be- 
lief, that  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  feed  stalks  green, 
out  of  the  field,  than  to  cure  and  house  them.  If  well 
cured  I  know  they  make  excellent  fodder.  And  in 
bundles,  they  are  very  convenient  to  bait  oxen  with 
away  from  home.  But  it  requires  much  labor  to  se- 
cure them  in  good  order.  They  are  very  susceptible 
of  injury  from  bad  weather.  And  unless  compelled 
by  hunger,  cattle  will  eat  only  the  leaves,  and  the 
steader  part  of  the  dry  stalk. 

I  ought  to  apologise  for  the  unintended  length  of 
this  article,  which  I  should  not  have  written,  but  from 
a  deep  conviction  that  the  communication  of  your  cor- 
respondent from  Newton  was  calculated  to  mislead  in 
what  I  consider  a  very  important  item  of  rural  econo- 
my. In  a  scarcity  of  grass  feed,  green  stocks  are  of 
great  value.  They  come  in  the  most  critical  part  of 
the  grass  season.  They  are  very  easily  and  cheaply 
raised,  by  large  quantities;  in  drills  for  green  fodder 
or  dry,  after  an  early  drought,  and  a  short  crop  of 
hay.  And  I  am  confident  your  correspondent  will 
"never  again  doubt  the  utility  of  the  practice,"  if  in 
future  he  will  feed  his  milch  cows  to  the  full  with 
stalks,  and  not  leave  them  to  depend  for  much  of  their 
subsistence,  in  the  time,  upon  grass  feed,  however 
Yours,  with  much  respect, 

Lemuel  Capen. 


HORTICUXiTUKE. 


(From  the  Tuscaloosa  Intelligencer.) 
The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Corneille 
Roudet,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  French  emigrants 
to  Marengo  county,  contains  acceptable   inform°ation, 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic.    To  the  American  it  will  save  years  of  fruitless 
labor,  and  no  small  degree  of  itiortiftcation,  to  know 
where  to  begin,  and  how  to  begin  in  his  attempts  to 
make  wine.     For  a  long  time  the  French  exiles  had 
to  struggle  against  the  vicissitudes  of  a  climate  to 
which  they   were  strangers,  as  well  as  countless  in- 
conveniences in  subduing  the  forests  of  Alabama.     In 
the  course  of  thirteen  years,  death  and  dispersion  has 
thinned  the  ranks  of  that  little  band,  who,  like  the 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  fled  from  the  persecutions  of 
the  old  world,  to  obtain  a  place  of  repose  in  the  new. 
Of  all  the  number  that  settled   near  Demopolis,  but 
one  has  succeeded  to  a  profitable  extent  in  rearino-  the 
imported  and  native  vines.     Another  generation" will 
probably  reap   the  fruits  of  his  labo°,  which  have 
finally  succeeded  under  so  many  disadvantages.     Mr. 
Roudet  has  now  attained  the  object  for  which  he  set 
out;  and  having  patiently  persevered  to  give  a  new 
source  of  wealth  to  his  adopted  country,  deserves  to 
be  ranked  among  the  benefactors  of  the  age.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  grape,  it  is  with  satisfaction"  we  state, 
that  he  has  had  entire  success  in  rearing  a  choice  and 
extensive  collection  of  fruit  tree.s,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
which  we  trust  will  reward  his  enterprising  industry. 

THE  GRAPE  VINE,  No.  1. 
Introduction  of  the  Vine  into  Mahama — the  Madeira 
— Description  of  this    Vine— Wine  of  1824— Se- 
lection oj  Plants. 

The  introduction  of  the  grape  vine  into  Alabama, 
by  the  French  emigrants,  thirteen  years  since,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  experiments,  to  make 
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wine,  many  of  which  proved  fruitless.  They  found 
on  Iheir  arrival,  several  kinds  of  grapes  growing  spon- 
taneously through  the  country,  and  a  few  loreign  vines 
had  been  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  the  settlers. 
But  these  were  generally  of  so  indifTercnt  a  quality, 
that  few  or  no  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  wine 
from  them— Gen.  Lefebvre'Desnonettes,  Col.  Lajony, 
and  myself,  were  the  first  who  planted  vineyards. 
Our  vines  were  imported  direct  from  France,  a  coun- 
try which  has  a  soil  and  climate  differing  materially 
from  that  of  Alabama.  .  , 

An  acute  observer  should  have  had  some  anticipa- 
tions of  a  few  failures  in  the  first  attempts  to  trans- 
plant the  vines  of  Europe  into  a  latitude  so  foreign  to 
their  nature.  But  we  were  sanguine  of  eventual 
success.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  our  vine- 
yards did  not  fall  short  of  our  e.\pectations,  after 
which  they  declined  to  almost  nothing;  and  from  that 
period  forward,  1  have  observed  that  French  vines  in 
this  climate  are  almost  worthless.  They  afford  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  grapes,  fit  only  for  the  table,  and 
cannot  be  converted  into  good  wine. 

Doctor  Viol,  an  intimate  friend  of  Gen.  Lefebvre's, 
upon  his  return  from  Galveston  to  Marengo  county, 
passed   through    New  Orleans.      Whilst  there,  he 
happened  to  be  in  company  with  a  respectable  mer- 
chant of  that  place,  who  spoke  to  him  of  Gen.  Lcfe- 
bvre,  and  inquired  of  him  the  state  and   condition  of 
the  French  grant.     The  merchant  observed,  that  a 
vessel  consigned  to  himself  had  just  arrived  from  Ma- 
deira, and  that   her  captain  had  brought  him  a  small 
bundle  of  the  real  Madeira  vines,  which   his  corres- 
pondent there  had  the  goodness  to  send  him;  adding, 
that  he  thought  it  would  do  well  in   this  country. 
He  pressed  the  doctor  to  take  four  of  these  «i>ies,and 
to  present  them  to  Gen.  Lefebvre.     With  considera- 
ble care,  they  were  accordingly  brought  to  Demopolis, 
and  delivered  in  the  spring  of  l8il,  at  which  time  I 
resided  with  the  General. — He  placed  them  in  my 
care,  and  observed,  "/  give  you  half:'     At  the  end  of 
the  year  I  went  back  to  my  Demopolis  place,  and  took 
up   my   vines.     The   following   spring   or   summer, 
through  inattention,  both  the   General's  and  one  of 
mine   died! !     With   the  remaining  one  which  was 
very  luxuriant,  I  cut  off  several  slips,  and  causing 
them  to  take  root,  was  enabled  to  add  to  my  stock 
that  summer;  and  subsequently  continued  improving 
from  this  vine. 

In  the  fall  of  18'24, 1  made  a  demijohn  of  Alabama 
Wine,  from  the  Madeira  grape.  Col.  M'Kee,  on  a 
visit  to  my  residence  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  saw 
my  prospects,  and  signified  a  desire  to  taste  of  the 
wine,  should  I  make  any.  I  accordingly  promised  to 
send  him  a  specimen  of  its  quality  to  Washington 
city.  I  put  up  three  bottles  of  my  Alabama  Madeira, 
and  three  of  my  Alabama  Freueh,  which  were  for-  j 
warded,  and  reached  him  in  18J5.  President  Adams, 
some  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  the  Colonel  drank 
the  Madeira,  and  expressed  their  opinion  that  it  was 
good  wine  for  its  age.  But  the  wine  made  from  the 
French  grape  had  become  sour. 

My  tract  of  land  near  Demopolis  being  small,  and 
believing  it  impossible  to  accomplish  my   plans  for  a 
vineyard,  nurseries,  Sic.  determined  me  to  remove  to 
Greene  county,  and  to  take  there  all  my  vines,  and 
such   fruit  trees  as  would  bear  transplanting.     My 
land  beinf  all  in  its  primitive  slate  and  having  but  80 
or  100  of^he  Madeira  vines, which  1  planted  with  no 
small   inconvenience,  at   an    advanced   season   of  the 
year,  it  is  apparent,  then,  that  my  start  was  not  such 
■A  one  as  could   have  been  wished.     To  increase  this 
small  stock,  from  a  hundred  lo  several  thousands,  re- 
quired time.— However,  in  the  third  year  of  my  new 
establishment, my  vineyard  was  enlarged  to  five  acres; 
since  which  time,  I  have  continued  to  propagate  my 
vines  as  circumstances  required. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  history  of  the  Madeira  vine 
planted  here;  and  is  not  at  all  as  a  neighbor  of  mine 
has  been  pleased  to  represent  it  in  the  American  Far- 
mer some  time  in  the  spring  of  IS-i'J.     He  stated  that 


the  above  mentioned  vine  ivas  not  tlie  Madeira,  but  a 
wild  vine  found  somewhere  in  Louisiana,  or  some 
other  place.  1  have  been  at  a  loss  lo  know  whether 
the  gentleman  intended  any  good  to  the  country,  the 
vine,  or  to  myself,  bv  such  inconsiderate  observations. 
My  neighbor  has  a  fine  vine\  ard,  and  well  cultivated; 
but,  unlorlunately,  the  greater  part  of  his  plantings 
are  not  judiciously  selected.  He  gave  a  very  favour- 
able and  glowing  description  of  a  vine  called  the 
Schuijlliin  Muscadine,  which,  in  his  opinion,  had 
wonderful  qualilies;  but  which  I  do  not  consider  will 
repay  for  the  trouble  of  cultivation. 

The  first  great  object  of  a  Vigneron  should  be  the 
correct  selection  of  his  plants.     Without  the  utmost 
attention  to  it,  in  a  new  country,  success  is  altogether 
uncertain.     Many  considerations,  and    principally   a 
series  of  experiments,  will  alone  lead  us  lo  such  a  se- 
lection.    For  this  country,  if  the  nature  oi  a  vine  be 
hardy,  of  quick  growth,  and   insensible  to  the  few 
warm  days  in  March,  of  late   growth,  it  is  good. 
These  are  essential  qualities  of  the  Madeira,  as  well 
as  of  the  Schuylkill  Muscadine;  but  the  fruit  of  the 
latter  is  bitter,  coarse,  and  will  but  barely  make  wine. 
We  have  several  other  kinds  of  grape  vines  suiting 
this  climate;  as  the  Persian,  the  Isabella,  and   the 
Chaselas.     Of  these  the  Persian   alone  is  celebrated 


for  wme. 

The  Madeira  is  of  so  rich  a  vegetation,  grows  so 
luxuriantly,  that  it  can  be  trimmed  long.  Each  pro- 
ductive eye  putting  forth  four  or  five  branches  of 
grapes:  consequently  it  bears  a  great  deal.  Its  vintage 
ieason  is  ihe  beginning  of  September,  a  time  much 
favorable   than    either  of  the   preceding    hot 
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more 
months. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
HORTICULTURAL  FESTIVAL. 

(Concluded  from  page  237.) 
At  4  o'clock,  the  Society,  with  their  guests,  consist- 
ing in  all  of  about  two  hundred,  sat  down  to  a  dinner, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Eaton,  at  Concert   Hall.     This  re- 
past was  all  that  could  gratify  the  most  keen,  as  well 
as  please  the  most  fastidious  appetite.     It  was  served 
wiih  a  promptitude  and  precision,  an  attention  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  every  individual,  but  rarely  wit- 
nessed in  an  entertainment,  given  to  so  large  a  party. 
The  Hon.  H.  A.  S.  Dearbokn,  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, presided  at  ihe  table,  and  was  assisted  as  Toast 
master  by  Z.  Cook,  Jun.  Esq.,  first  Vice  President  of 
the  Society.     The  entertainment  exhibited  a  feast  ol 
intellect  and  a  festival  of  wit,  as  well  as  choice  viands 
for  those  who  were  inclined  to  mingle  the  repast  ol 
the  senses  with  the  "flow  of  soul."     The  following 
regular  toasts  were  drank. 

Our  Country— W here  each  E.xotic  finds  support- 
where  nothing  but  the  willow  weeps. 

Massachusetts  — In  peace  she  furnishes  grapes  fur 
her  friends — in  war,  grape  shot  for  her  enemies. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  — By  in- 
troducing new  modes  and  articles  of  culture,  we  hope 
to  add  new  links  to  the  chain  of  social  being. 

Political  Horticulture— Which  has  shown  experi- 
mentally— that  the  Fioutr  de  luce  does  not  succeed 
well  in  France — nor  the  Orange  in  Belgium. 

The  Pofcs— Principle  as  well  as  Patriotism  awa- 
kens sympathy  in  their  heroic  struggle— since  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  free  citizen  "lo  go  to  the  polls." 

The  Russian  Grand  JJukc  undVie  Portuguese  Ty- 
rant—We  would  not  exchange  a  St.  Michael's  pear, 
for  a  pair  of  such  Michaels. 

Lufaijette — an  anomaly  in  CuUivalion — A  tree 
viu-orous  at  74 — whose  grafts  will  survive  the  parent 
stock,  and  perpetuate  the  or.ginal  lluvor  of  ils  Iruit. 

Our  i.'3(mn  Jliafcr— Constant  improvements  in  this 
original  Nursery,  until  every  scion  surpass  the  bcsl  ot 
our  Seedlings. 

The  l\eo  IVebsters— One  an  X-pounder  of  the 
American  Language,  the  oilier  a  TU-pounder  of  the 
American  Constituiion. 


[Oct.  14,  1831. 

The  Industry  of  JVew  England — The  braiding  o' 
palm  leaves  and  the  spinning  of  cotton  have  shown 
that  what  we  do  not  produce  we  render  productive. 

Our  Festivals — While  we  draw  from  Vineyards  in 
Europe,  and  from  plantations  at  the  Tropics,  we  have 
satisfactory  proofs  of  a  good  Kitchen  Garden  at  home. 

£dcn— The  first  abode  of  the  living — Mount  Au- 
burn, the  last  resting  place  of  the  dead. — If  the  tree 
of  life  sprung  from  the  soil  of  the  one.  Immortality 
shall  rise  from  the  dust  of  the  other. 

Cultivation,  Commerce  and  Manufattures — They 
must  be  cu-existent,and  we  hope  in  this  country  they 
will  be  co-eternal. 

VOLUNTEER    TOASTS. 

By  J.  C.  Gray,  Esq.  Third  Vice  President.— Our 
Country — a  noble  tree,  with  24  fruitful  branches — 
Let  it  be  preserved  from  splitting  at  the  crotch,  and 
no  earthly  power  can  prostrate  it. 

By  Doct.  Ward,of  Salem.— TVie  Flora  and  Pomo- 
na of  JVew  England — The  man  of  science  may  plant, 
the  man  of  wealth  may  water,  but  the  man  of  prac- 
tical skill  must  give  the  increase.  Success  to  them 
all. 

By  Rev.  J.  Pierpont. — The  tables  turned  since 
man  first  attended  to  Horticulture — then  he  had  his 
worst /a/i  in  the  Garden — now  he  has  his  best  Gar- 
den in  the  Fall. 

By  Mr.  Assur  (a  native  of  Poland.)— TTie  Poles — 
In  America  they  are  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
Ho^s— In  Europe,  the  Russians  are  taught  by  them 
a  quicker  slep— flight. 

By  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton. —  Cultivation — The 
only  process  of  obtaining  fruit,  whether  applied  to 
Mind  or  Matter. 

By  E.  Vose,  Esq. — Belgium — the  land  of  Van 
Mons;  in  return  for  the  scions  of  its  fine  fruits,  we 
offer  to  it  scions  from  our  own  Tree  of  Liberty. 

By  E.  Barllett,  Esq.  Second  A'ice  President.— Our 
Country — May  those  who  administer  the  Government 
remember  that  the  Apple  of  Discord  should  never  be 
cultivated. 

By  Hon.  Judge  Davis. — Our  modern  Druids,  who 
tuin  Forests  into  Fields,  unite  the  Garden  with  the 
Grove,  and  are  such  decided  Utilitarians  as  to  prefer 
Maize  to  Mistletoe. 

By  Samuel  Appleton,  Esq. — The  Garden  of  Eden, 
lost  to  Mankind  by  the  curiosity  of  Woman — regained 
for  Woman  kind  by  Horticultural  Societies. 

By  T.  G.  Fessenden. —  The  Hon.  John  Lowell, 
the  Patriarch  of  Improved  Husbandry — his  influence, 
precepts  and  examples  have  ameliorated  the  Farms 
and  Gardens,  and  deserve  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  every  New  England  Cultivator. 

By  a  Member —  The  Orator  of  the  Day—Ue  has 
presented  us  this  day,  to  use  his  own  language,  a  nut 
of  the  sweetest  kernel,  and  happily  easy  to  crack. 

By  Dr.  Bigelow. — Bunker  Hill  Monument — We 
regret  to  find  that  it  resemblesin  nothing  the  worthies 
whom  it  commemorates,  except  in  having  come  to  an 
obstinate  stand. 

By  Zebedee  Cook,  Jun.  Esq.  First  Vice  President, 
(after  the  President  had  retired.)— II.  A.  S.  Dear- 
bokn, The  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
ral  Societi/— The  scientific  and  practical  Cultivator — 
the  annals  of  our  Institution  attest  the  value  of  his 
labors;  the  gratitude  of  his  co-laborers  is  cheerfully 
and  liberally  acceded  him. 

By  a  Member. — Gorham  Parsons,  Esq. — a  dis- 
tinguished patron  of  the  sister  sciences.  Agriculture 
and  Horlicullure. 

TRANSMITTED. 

By  William  Prince,  Senior  Proprietor  of  Ihe  Lin- 
naan  Botanic  Garden. —  The  Hon.  John  I-Aneell — the 
distinguished  patron  and  benefactor  oL  Horticulture. 

By  William  Robert  Prince —37ie  Horticulluristt 
of  Poland— May  the  Tree  of  Liberty  which  they 
have  so  gloriously  planted,  overshadow  and  extermi- 
nate all  germs  of  despotism. 

By  Alfred  S.  Prince.— F/ora  and  Pomona — Alike 
animating  the  hearts  of  their  votaries  in  every  clime. 
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(From  Prince's  Pomological  Manual.) 
PEACHES. 
Diana.    Pr.  Cat.     Coxe. 
This  is  a  freestone  fruit  of  medium  size,  and  ex- 
cellent flavour;  the  flesh  melting  and  juicy,     lis  co- 
lour is  whitish,  approaching  to   straw  colour  at  its 
maturity,  which  takes  place  in  August.    The  flowers 
are  of  tlie  medium  size. 
Kennedy's  Carolina.   Pr.  Cat.  Land.  Hwt.  Cat. 

Large  yellow  Pine-apple.     Coxe. 

Kennedy's  Carolina  Clingstone. 

Early  Lemon.  Yellow  Pine-apple. 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  clingstone 
varieties  known,  both  as  regards  size  and  quality.  It 
belongs  to  the  largest  class  of  peaches;  is  of  an  oval 
or  oblong  shape,  pointed  at  the  extremity,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  mamelon;  the  skin  is  deep  yellow,  ex- 
cept next  the  sun,  where  it  has  a  dark  crimson  cheek; 
the  flesh  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  rich,  sprightly, 
and  high- flavoured,  with  a  degree  of  acidity;  it  closely 
adheres  to  the  stone,  and  immediately  around  it  is 
tinged  with  deep  red.  The  tree  is  one  of  the  most 
productive,  yielding  large  and  regular  crops,  so  much 
so  as  to  be  often  overloaded,  in  which  case  it  is  pre- 
terable  to  thin  out  the  fruit,  and  to  leave  only  a  rea- 
sonable proportion.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
September.  This  variety  was  brought  from  South 
Carolina,  before  the  revolution,  by  a  Mr.  Kennedy,  of 
New  York,  who,  on  account  of  its  excellence,  sent  a 
message  to  the  grandfather  of  the  author,  knowing 
him  to  be  very  curious  in  fruits,  and  requested  him 
to  call  and  obtain  scions  from  it. 

Spring  Grove.  Pom.  Mag.  Land.  Hart.  Cat. 
The  description  of  this  new  variety  I  quote  from 
the  Pomological  Magazine.  It  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Knight,  from  Neil's  Early  Purple  and  the  pollen  of 
the  Red  Nutmeg,  the  former  having  crenated  leaves, 
with  globose  glands  and  large  flowers;  and  the  latter 
having  crenated  leaves  with  reniforio  glands  and 
large  flowers;  in  these  respects  this  agrees  with  its 
female  parent.  It  ripens  about  the  end  of  August, 
and  differs  from  the  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Neil's 
Early  Purple,  it  being  much  rounder  than  they  are. 
A  very  good  vaiiety; -its  fruit  not  quite  so  large  as 
that  of  some  others,  but  remarkably  handsome  and 
well  flavoured;  flowers  pale  blush,  the  centre  purplish 
red;  fruit  middle-sized,  globular,  broadest  at  the  base, 
with  a  shallow  suture;  bright  crimson  on  the  sunny 
side,  greenish  yellow  on  the  other;  flesh  whitish  to 
the  stone,  from  which  it  parts  freely,  very  juicy, 
rich,  and  high  flavoured. 

Dwarf  Orleans.     Pr.  Cat. 

Dwarf  Peach.     Pot  Peach. 

Pechcr  nain.    Duh.     Lond.  Hort.  Cat. 

JVain  d' Orleans. 
This  tree  attains  only  to  two  or  three  feet  in 
height;  its  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  rose-colour,  and 
fourteen  to  fifteen  lines  in  diameter;  they  are  formed 
in  rows  around  the  branches,  and  so  closely  set,  that 
when  expanded,  they  cover  the  limbs,  more  than 
forty  flowers  being  sometimes  counted  upon  a  small 
branch  of  three  inches  long.  The  leaves  are  longer 
than  those  of  any  other  variety,  pendent,  and  much 
indented,  especially  towards  their  base,  where  the 
teeth  are  of  the  greatest  depth.  The  fruit  is  of  me- 
dium size,  and  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  tree, 
being  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  and  as  much  in 
diameter;  it  is  divided  on  iis  side  by  a  rather  deep 
suture,  which  is  terminated  at  the  extremity  by  a  re- 
markable cavity.  The  skin  is  usually  of  a  greenish  hue 
never  coloured,  unless  at  the  head,  which  is  slio-htly 
tinged  with  red.  The  flesh  is  melting,  but  the  juice 
is  most  generally  bitter  and  of  a  disagreeable  flavour- 
the  stone  is  whitish.  This  fruit  ripens  in  October' 
it  is  only  cultivated  as  a  curiosity,  being  very  suitable 
to  plant  in  puts,  and  made  use  of  in  that  manner  as 


an  ornament  to  the  desert.  The  tree  is  more  tender 
than  other  varieties,  and  in  northern  climates  requires 
to  be  covered  with  a  box,  or  to  have  some  other  slight 
protection. 

White  Blossom.    Pr.  Cat. 
Willow  peach,     ff-'hite  stone. 
White-blossomed  Incomparable.     Lond.  Hort.  Cat. 

The  bark  of  this  tree,  when  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
is  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  which  gives  to  it  a  very 
peculiar  appearance;  the  flowers  are  perfectly  white, 
of  large  size,  and  quite  showy,  so  that  it  is  altogether 
dissimilar  to  others  at  the  period  of  its  bloom"  like- 
wise. The  fruit  is  perfectly  white,  of  an  oval  form, 
and  handsome  appearance;  the  flesh  is  also  white, 
melting,  juicy,  and  pleasant,  and  parts  freely  from 
the  stone.  It  is  much  used  for  preserves  when  not 
over  ripe,  and  is  at  full  maturity  in  September.  This 
variety  originated  on  Long  Island,  and  re-produces 
from  the  stone  trees  similar  in  the  appearance  of  the 
wood,  but  varying  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the 
size  of  the  blussoms.  The  Snow-peach  is  a  variety 
with  smaller  flowers.  I  have  put  diiwn  as  a  sy  nunyme 
the  White-blossomed  Incomparable  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue,  and  it  may  be  the 
same;  as  trees  were  sent  to  England,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  from  the  nursery  at  Flushing,  and  possibly 
they  may  have  possessed  the  same  variety  in  Eng- 
land anterior  to  its  production  here.  The  oriixinal 
tree  of  this  variety  was  discovered  in  a  hedge  in 
King's  county,  from  which  scions  were  obtained  by 
the  grandfather  of  the  author,  who  sent  a  great  many 
of  the  trees  to  Europe  before  the  revolution. 

Columbia.    Pr.  Cat.     Coxe. 

The  form  of  this  fruit  is  somewhat  flat  or  com- 
pressed, its  diameter  being  greater  than  its  height;  it 
has  also  a  suture  running  from  the  stem  to  the  extre- 
mity; the  skin  is  thick  and  rough,  of  a  dingy  red 
hue,  spotted  over  with  dark  reddish  touches;  the 
flesh  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  melting,  rich,  and 
juicy,  the  grain  or  fibre  bearing  a  similarity  to  that  of 
an  over-ripe  Pine-apple.  It  is  a  freestone  variety  of 
great  excellence,  and  ripens  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  Coxe  remarks  that  this  peculiar  peach 
was  produced  from  a  stone  brought  to  New  Jersey 
from  Georgia,  and  that  he  gave  iT  the  name  by  which 
it  is  distinguished. 

Royal  George  Clingstone.  Coxe.  Pr.  Cat. 
This  tree  produces  small  flowers;  the  fruit  is  very 
handsome,  of  a  pale  yellowish  white  colour,  tiiio-ed 
with  red  on  the  sunny  side;  it  is  of  large  size  and 
oblong  form,  terminating  with  a  mamelon  at  the  ex- 
tremity; the  flesh  is  juicy,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
The  Iruit  is  at  maturity  in  August. 

Yellow  Preserving.  Pr.  Cat.  Coxe. 
This  tree  has  large  flowers;  the  fruit  is  a  small 
freestone,  of  a  greenish  yellow  hue;  the  flesh  wholly 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  even  around  the  stone,  dry,  and 
with  but  little  flavour.  Its  period  of  maturity  is  in 
September. 

Hill's  Madeira.  Pr.  Cat.  Coxe. 
This  is  described  by  Mr.  Coxe  as  a  very  laro-e 
peach;  but  the  fruit  from  which  he  drew  his  descrip- 
tion was  probably  produced  under  circumstances  pe- 
culiarly favourable,  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Smith  that  its  size  varies  exceedingly,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  of  situation.  1  have  not 
succeeded  in  having  large  fruit  on  n.v  trees;  but  it 
may  be  thut  their  location  was  not  sutl'iciently  favou- 
rable. This  fruit  is  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  red 
ne.xl  the  sun;  the  flesh  is  tender,  melting,  juicy,  and 
high  flavoured;  it  ripens  in  September.  Mr.  Coxe 
remarks  that  the  tree  was  raised  by  the  late  Henry 
Hill,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  from  a  stone  brought  from 
Madeira,  and  that  the  fruit  has  weighed  twelve 
ounces. 


Peche  de  pau.     Duh.    Pr.  Cat. 
Peche  de  peau,  ou  d'ltalie. 
The  flowers  of   this  variety  are  small,  the  fruit 
large,  round, and  terminating  by  a  very  projecting  and 
curved  mamelon.     The  flesh   is  white,  slightly  ap- 
proaching a  greenish  hue,  and  becomes  melting  when 
the  fruit  is  at  perfect  maturity,  with  high-flavoured 
and  pleasant  juice.     Duhamel  states  that  it  is  very 
late  in  ripening,  and  consequently  in  the  more  northern 
latitudes  it  does  not  come  to  perfection  except  in  sea- 
sons when  the  end  of  summer  and  the  autumn  are 
dry  and  very  warm.     I  obtained  this  variety  only  the 
present  year,  after  having  made  repeated  efforts,  it 
being  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  even  in  France. 
From  the  description  given  by  Duhamel,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  best  suited  to  the  States  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac; but  it  is  quite  probable  it  may  succeed  in  this 
vicinity,  as  our  summers  have  so  much  heat. 
Lisle.     Pr.  Cat.  Mil.   For. 
La  petite  Violelte  halive.    Mil.  ?f 
This  fruit  is  of  rounded  form  and  medium  size;  the 
skin  IS  of  a  fine  violet  colour   next  the  sun;  the  flesh 
IS  melting,  and  full  of  vinous  juice;  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  except  around  the  stone,  where  it  is  very  red. 
It  IS  a  clingstone,  and  ripens  early  in  September.     I 
have  not  seen  this  fruit  myself,  and  rely  upon   Miller 
and  Forsyth  for  the  above  description.     Miller  quotes 
tlie  "Petite  Violetle  Hative"  of  Duhamel,  which  is  a 
Nectarine,  as   a   synonyme  of   this;  Forsyth  copies 
the    description    given    by   Miller,    but    omits    the 
synonytne.     I  do  not  find  this  variety  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue,  which  would  seem 
to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  subject. 
Rambouillet.     Pr.  Cat.  Mil.    Lang.  For.  Lmid. 
Hort.   Cat. 
Rumbullion.         Cannon's  Rambouillet. 
This  fruit  is  of  rather  large  size  and   oval  form, 
with  a  deep  suture;  it  ,s  of  a  fine  red   next  the  sun 
and  yellowish  on  the  shaded  side;  the  flesh  is  a  bright 
yellow,  deep  red  next  the  stone,  melting,  with  rich 
and  vinous  juice.    It  ripens  in  September 
Portugal.    Pr.  Cat.    Mil.    For.  Lond.  Hort.  Cat 
fnl'^pi'.'?  ""'^  l"^' '""""^  clingstone,  of  a  beauti" 
hefllhtfi  "        t  ^"nny  Bide,  and  often  marbled; 
whife  t,    fr'  ",    '  T^''""^  vinous, and  its  colon 
white,  hut  of  a  pale  red  next  to  the  stone,  which  is 
of  small  size.     It  is  at  maturity  in  September. 
Yellow  Alberge  Clingstone.     Pr   Cat 
Yellow  merge.  For.         Pavie  Mberge.Diih. 
Persais  d'Jlngoumois.  Duh.  syn. 
Paviejaune.  Lond.  Hort,  Cat. 
Perstcquejaune.         Yellow  Persique. 

1  "^'1^^  '«^f  es  »f  this  'ree  are  attended  with  reniform 
glands;   the  flowers  are  small,  being  not  more    ha^ 
seven  or  eight  lines  in  breadth;  the  fVuit  is  of  fine  siz^ 
and  beautiful  form,  often  measuring  two  to  two  anH 
half  inches  in  its  greatest  diameter,  by  one  or  two  lines 
less  in  height;  it  is  furrowed  on  one  side  by  Tra  her 
deep  suture  one  border  of  which  is  more  projectin ' 
than  the  other;  and  it  is  terminated  at  the  head  bl! 
very  conspicuous  mamelon.      The  skin  is  velvew 
yellow  w'here  shaded,  and  speckled  with  a  conside  I' 
ble  number  of  small   reddish  points,  which  become" 
more   numerous   as   they  approach    the  sunny  sidl 
where  they  are  so  close  to  each  other  that     heVgive 
it  entirely  a  reddish  hue;  the  fle.h  is  firm,  rather  dry 
and  almost   breaking;    its   colour  is   yellow,  excenJ 
around  the  stone,  to  which  i,  strongly  adheesaTj 
where  it  is  a  rather  dark  red.     In  the  first  edit iorof 
Duhamel  it  is  mentioned  that  it  becomes  very  meltinJ 
but  this  IS  not  the  case  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris   wher/ 
however,  it  is  as  yet  very  seldom  to  be  met  with  as 
the  authors  of  the  New  Duhamel   make  mention 
The  period  at  which  this  peach  ripens  is  towards  the 
end  ot  September      It  is  deemed  an  excellent  fruit 
and  greatly  cultivated  in  Angoumois,  whence  the  au 
thor  of  this  work  received  it  about  four  years  since 
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Late  Yellow  Albekge.  Pr.  Cat. 
Mbergejamie  tardive,  of  French  catalogues. 
This  is  a  late  clingstone  variety,  and  one  of  those 
which  I  have  recently  introduced  from  the  south  ot 
France.  It  does  not  attain  to  maturity  until  the  end 
of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October:  Us  appear- 
ance is  fair,  the  form  somewhat  oval,  and  its  colour  a 
pale  yellow.  A  tree  of  this  variety  prodaced  truit 
with  me  the  last  season  for  the  first  time.  It  is  much 
esteemed  in  the  country  where  it  originated,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  equally  so  here;  but  the  opportunities  ot 
testing  it  have  as  yet  been  too  limited  to  allow  me  to 
speak  decidedly  of  its  qualities  from  personal  investi- 
gation. 

Oldmixon  Freestone,     rr.  Lat. 

Oldinixon  dearslone.  Coxe. 
This  tree  produces  small  flowers;  the  fruit  is  of 
larffe  size,  and  the  form  flat  or  compressed.  The 
colour  of  the  skin  is  white  where  shaded,  with  a  red 
cheek  on  the  sunny  side;  and  it  is  deemed  quite  a 
beautiful  fruit.  The  flesh  is  tender,  rich,  juicy,  and 
luscious.     Its  period  of  ripening  is  August. 

Oldmixon  Clingstone.     Pr.  Cat.     Coxe. 
Catharine?     Auth. 
This  is  said  to  be  an  imported   variety,  brought  to 
this  country  by  Sir  John  Oldmixon,  to  which   the 
title  here  adopted  was  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinction, in  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  its  true 
name,  a   point  which  I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled  ere 
long  to  solve.     It  is  a  very  fine  truit,  and  is  raised  in 
.Treat  quantities  for  the  supply  of   the  markets;  it  is 
round,  of  large   size,  and   has  a  beautiful  red  cheek 
next  the  sun;  the  flowers  are  of  small  size.     It  bears 
carriage  well,  and  ripens  the  first  week  in  September. 
Favourite  Red.    Pr.  Cat. 
Favourite.     Coxe. 
This  tree  has  small  flowers;  the  fruit,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  of  large  size,  the  form  oblong,  and  the  flesh 
tender  and  rich.    The  skin  is  red  and  white,  and  the 
fruit  of  beautiful  appearance .     It  is  a  freestone  variety, 
and  at  maturity  early  in  August. 

Green  Nutmeg.    Pr.  Cat. 
Early  Mne.  Coxe.  Lon.  Hort.  Cat.  J)nne.  Mil.  For. 
This  variety  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Berkshire, 
(England,)  and  I  do  not  find  it  described  by  Duhamel 
or  any  other  French  writer.     The  foliage  of  the  tree 
has  a  particular  flourishing  appearance.     The  flowers 
are  pale  red;  the  fruit  is  of  a  round  form,  with  a  par- 
tial suture  at  one  side,  and  from  one  and  a  quarter  to 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter;  its  colour  is  yellow- 
ish green,  with  a  touch  of  red  next  the  sun  on  a  part 
of  those  most  exposed  to  its  rays;  the  flesh  is  a  yel- 
lowish white,  melting,  juicy,  and  of  very   pleasant 
flavor.     The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the   truit  ri- 
pens during  the  first  days  of  August.     It  is  much 
esteemed  for  preserves,  and   when  not  fully  ripe  the 
fruit  is  well  adapted  for  that  purpose,  and  resembles 
green   limes.     Murray's   Early    Anne   is   a   variety 
raised  from  the  seed  of  this. 
SwtET  Water.     Pr.  Cat.     Land.  Hort.     Cat. 

Early  Sweet-icaler.  Lond.  Hort.  Cat. 
This  tree  has  large  flowers,  the  foliage  and  growth 
much  resemble  the  preceding  one,  of  which  it  is  a 
seminal  variely,  and  originated  in  this  village  about 
twenty  years  since.  The  size  is  double  that  of  its 
parent,  measuring  from  two  to  two  and  a  quarter  in- 
ches in  diameter,  and  sometimes  still  more.  Its  form 
is  round,  and  its  colour  whitish  green  at  maturity, 
which  takes  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  Green 
Nutmeo-.or  four  or  five  days  later.  The  flesh  is  very 
tender  ."melting,  rich,  and  juicy;  and  when  all  the 
properties  of  this  variely  are  considered,  it  may  be 
justly  deemed  the  finest  of  all  the  Nutmegs,  and  it  is 
the  earliest  peach  we  have  whose  size  is  above 
mediocrity.  It  is  a  freestone  like  all  the  other  Nut- 
meg varieties. 


GREEN  PEAS,  CUCUMBERS,  &c. 
Mr.  Smith;  Annaipolis,  Oct.  7,  1831. 

On  Thursday  the  29th  ult.  I  had  a  mess  of  green 
peas,  cucumbers,  and  corn,  and  the  ensuing  day  cim- 
lins.  I  have  peas  now  podding  and  in  blossom.  A 
few  days  since  I  pulled  a  vine  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  cowpea,  but  I  term  it  the  cornua,  and 
might  indeed  add  copiae,  being  an  abundant  bearer, 
me"asuring  in  length  somewhat  over  ten  feet,  making 
it  three  feet  and  upwards  longer  than  the  remarkable 
plant  mentioned  in  the  American  Farmer,  a  week  or 
two  ago;  one  of  the  pods  measures  nine  inches.  I 
also  the  day  before  yesterday  plucked  a  vine  of  the 
cream  coloured  running  bean,  measuring  in  length 
upwards  of  fourteen  feet.  J-  F.  B. 


PEACH  TREES. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  from 
a  gentleman  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  says— "I  am 
no°t  aware  that  any  thing  better  has  been  adopted  in 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  peach  tree,  that  the 
practice  which  has  lately  obtained  in  this  place,  of 
taking  away  a  few  inches  of  the  earth  round  the  roots 
of  the  trees  in  the  fall  and  spring,  and  pouring  hot 
soap  suds  over  them.  I  have  generally  taken  pains 
to  clean  the  roots  of  the  gum  which  has  oozed  out 
from  the  wounds  made  by  the  worms,  and  then  poured 
warm  brime  over  them;  my  trees  look  as  thrifty  as 
any  I  have  seen,  but  I  dont  know  that  the  experiment 
has  been  sufliciently  tested  to  say  it  will  always  suc- 
ceed; it  might  be  well  for  those  who  have  failed  by 
other  means  to  try  it." 


fruit,  then  cover  air  tight,  and  if  all  the  process  has 
been  rightly  conducted,  they  will  keep  a  year.  Ap- 
ples, pears,  and  quinces,  when  put  down  in  sand,  pre- 
serve their  flavor  better  and  keep  much  longer  than 
in  any  other  way  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
And  there  is  one  great  advantage  in  il;  when  one  of 
them  rots, if  well  packed,  il  does  not  aftect  the  others. 
Saw  dust  and  chafl'  are  often  used  for  the  above  pur- 
pose, but  unless  there  is  much  pains  taken  to  prepare 
the  saw  dust,  it  is  apt  to  communicate  a  bad  flavor  to 
the  fruit,  and  chaff'  when  used  is  apt  to  mould,  by 
which  the  fruit  becomes  spoiled.  We  would  remind 
our  farmers  that  apples  sold  last  June  in  this  market, 
lor  about  two  dollars  per  bushel,  and  if  they  would 
obtain  that  price  next  June,  they  must  prepare  for  it 
in  the  fall.  As  much  depends  upon  preparing  an  ar- 
ticle for  market  as  in  raising  it. 


KURikii  EcoMomy. 


HORSES. 

An  alarming  mortality  has  taken  place  among  the 
horses  in  Massachusetts.  The  disease  which  is  thus 
fatal,  is  described,  as  commencing  with  a  continual 
inclination  of  the  head  to  the  right,  and  a  subsequent 
propensity  to  turn  round  on  the  heels,  until  the  ani- 
mal falls  and  dies:  il  is  termed  apoplexy.  The  heads 
of  some  of  the  deceased  animals  when  opened  exhi- 
bited water,  and  others  blood  on  the  brain.  The  for- 
mer cases  are  called  Serous,  and  the  latter  Sangui- 
neous apoplexy.  There  is  but  one  remedy  which  has 
yet  been  found  effectual  in  any  case,  and  that  is  co- 
pious bleeding  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disorder.  Not 
less  than  6  to  8  quarts  should  be  taken  from  the 
horse,  and  this  should  be  done  on  first  perceiving  the 
symptoms,  and  before  any  eff'usion  of  blood  on  the 
brain. 


TO  MAKE  METHEGLIN. 

Mix  three  measures  of  warm  water  with  one  of 
honey,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  fill  your  keg  or  bar- 
rel. If  a  new  egg  will  not  float  so  as  to  show  the 
size  of  a  twenty^five  cent  piece  add  more  honey.  Put 
the  liquor  into  a  still  or  brass  kettle  and  simmer  and 
scum  it  until  it  is  perfectly  clear— then  put  it  into 
tubs  to  cool.  When  cold  pour  it  into  your  cask,  add 
a  little  powdered  ginger,  bung  it  close  and  let  it  stand 
a  year  or  more  before  it  is  used,  when  it  will  be  a 
fine  brisk  liquor,  of  which  a  few  glasses  will  make 
o-entlemen  talk  politics.  The  cask  should  be  full, 
Ind  the  more  it  contains  the  better  the  metheglin  will 
be,  as  is  also  the  case  with  wine,  cider,  and  most 
home  bred  liquors.  Cousin  Tabitha. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
KEEPING  FRUIT. 

Undoubtedly  Ihe  best  method  of  preserving  fruit 
for  winter,  is  to  pack  it  down  in  dry  sand.  Let  the 
fruit  for  this  purpose  be  picked  before  it  is  over  ripe 
and  spread  them  under  cover  for  a  week  or  more  to 
dry,  after  which,  let  it  be  packed  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place  (the  lower  the  temperature  the  better,  provided 
it  is  above  freezing  point,)  unlil  within  a  few  days  of 
the  time  when  it  is  lo  be  used,  when  il  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air  where  the  temperature  is  warmer,  so 
as  to  render  it  perfectly  ripe.  When  grapes  are  put 
down,  which  are  intended  to  be  kept  unlil  spring,  they 
should  be  put  in  jars  which  can  be  covered  so  as  to 
render  them  air  tight.  The  best  sand  lor  this  pur- 
pose is  clean  beach  sand,  which  is  rather  fine  than 
otherwise,  which  should  be  rendered  pertbclly  dry  by 
beino-  spread  upon  boards  under  cover  or  by  putting  it 
in  aTiol  oven.  If  pit  sand  is  used,  it  should  be  wash- 
ed before  drying,  to  free  it  from  the  fine  earth  which 
may  be  mixed  with  it.  Commence  by  putting  a  layer 
of  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  then  a  layer  of  clus- 
ters, from  which  all  the  imperfect  grapes  have  been 
separated,  then  a  layer  of  sand,  and  so  alternately  un- 
til the  jar  is  full.  It  should  be  gently  shaken,  llial 
the  sand  may  enter  and  fill  all  the  spaces  between  the 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Oct.  14,  1831. 


MANURING  LARGE  FARMS. 

It  is  a  common  remark  made  by  farmers  of  the 
south,  on  the  subject  of  manuring,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  manure  their  extensive  fields.  Why,  say  they, 
I  have  five  hundred  acres  divided  into  five  fields  and 
to  think  of  manuring  all  this  land  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  would  require  all  my  labourers  all  the  year  to 
do  so  even  if  I  had  the  manure.  But  il  is  impossible 
to  get  the  manure,  and  this,  if  no  other  obstacle  ex- 
isted, renders  it  altogelher  useless  to  think  of  it. 

The  above  is  a  brief  but  comprehensive  view  of  the 
arguments  used  by  farmers  generally  against  the  sys- 
tem of  manuring  their  lands,  and  we  propose  off'ering 
a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  to  show  that  ihey  are 
altogether  unsound,  and  predicated  upon  most  errone- 
ous'irinciples.  There  arc  certain  fixed  principles  or 
rules  in  the  science  id'  agriculture  which  cannot  be 
disregarded  except  at  the  expense  of  prosperity;  and 
the  first  and  must  important  one  is,  that  no  more 
ground  should  ever  be  brought  under  tillage  than  can 
be  cultivated  well  by  the  force  at  ihe  command  of  the 
farmer.  It  is  lu  the  neglect  of  this  most  salutary 
rule  that  all  the  faiills  of  our  agriculture  are  to  be  at- 
tributed. If  a  farmir  finds  that  bis  land  is  becoming 
unproduolive,  and  that  he  is  unable  to  keep  it  up  by 
manuring,  he  may  be  assured  that  he  is  cultivating 
loo  much,  and  his  only  remedy  is  to  abridge  his  fields 
to  the  dimensions  which  he  is  able  to  manure,  no 
mailer  how  small  ihey  may  be.  If  he  has  a  force 
capable  of  culiivating  one  hundred  acres  in  ihe  old 
way,  let  him  put  the  whole  of  that  force  upon  twen- 
ty-five acres  and  pursue  a  system  of  high  culture. 
The  first  year  he  will  probably  not  make  as  much  as 
he  would  have  done  in  the  old  way  on  the  hundred 
acres;  but  the  second  and  forever  afterwards  he  will 
make  more,  and  this  with  less  labour.  .Vs  to  a  want 
of  manure,  this  is  generally  imaginary— every  farmer 
by  judicious  management  can  gel  or  can  make  enough 
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for  his  purpose.     He  caniiut,  of  course,  expect  ma- 
nure to  descend  upon  his  land  like  a  shower  of  manna, 
any  more  than  he  can  look   for  a  fine  crop  of  corn 
without  planting;  but  by  proper  exertions  every  farm 
in  the  United  States  can  be  manured   with   less  ex- 
pense than  the  surplus  profits  arising  from  the   ma- 
nure would  come  to.     This  we  sincerely  believe,  and 
we  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  from  long  and  at- 
tentive observation.     We  never  yet  saw  a  farm  that 
we  could  not  point  to  means  of  manuring  and  bring 
into  a  stale  of  high  and   profitable  cultivation  at  an 
expense  altogether    inconsiderable   when  contrasted 
with   the  advantages  to  be   derived   from  it.     The 
means  of  manuring  are  as  various  as  the  soils;  but 
tliere  are  some  more   promijient  than   others.     One 
source  of  manure  is  almost  universally  overlooked, 
and  that  is  swamp  and  marsh  mud.     JSwamps,  creek 
bottoms  and  marshes,  are  generally  allowed  to  run 
wild  with  bushes  and   wild  grass,  and  are  really  so 
much  land  subtracted  from  the  superfices  of  the  farm, 
besides  becoming  sources  of  disease,  and  objects  of 
disgust  to  good  taste.     These  should  be  resorted  to 
for  manure.     The  rich  mud  they  contain  is  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  the  proprietor.     And  yet  how  universally 
are  they  not  only  overlooked  but  absolutely  passed  by 
in  utter  ignorance  that  they  are  any  thing  but  a  pest 
to  the  farm.     Select  one  hundred  farmers  who  have 
such  places  on  their  farms,  and   ninety-nine  of  them 
shall  not  only  consent  to  sell  them  cheaply,  but  shall 
gladly  consent  to  give  their  valuable  contents  to  any 
one  that  will  take  them   away.     There  is  a  piece  of 
land  not  far  from  Baltimore,  that  has  been  worn  out 
and  turned  out  as  a  barren  old  field  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  past,  that  has  a  bed  of  marsh  mud  immediately 
adjoining  it  that  would  cover  its  whole  surface  a  foot 
deep,  and  render  it  one  of  the  richest  and  most  valua- 
ble pieces  of  land  in  Maryland.     And  yet  this  valua- 
ble piece  of  land  lies  utterly  neglected  and  worthless, 
notwithstanding  the  means  for  its  renovation  are  so 
completely    within    the   power  of  the  owner.     We 
have  often  looked  at  this  land  with  astonishment  that 
such  a  source  of  wealth  should   be  so  entirely  neg- 
lected.   But  this  is  not  a  solitary  case — there  are 
thousands  like  it. 

The  gathering  of  leaves  is  another  source  of  ma- 
nure of  immense  value.  Every  farmer  can  manure 
more  or  less  land  by  this  means  every  year.  Animal 
manure,  too,  is  too  much  neglected,  too  often  allowed 
to  waste  its  precious  substance  wherever  it  may  by 
chance  be  dropped.  There  are  always  persons  enough 
on  every  farm  to  collect  and  convey  to  an  appropriate 
place  every  panicle  of  cattle  or  horse  dung  that  may 
be  dropped,  and  this  should  no  more  be  neglected  than 
the  gathering  of  the  corn  when  it  is  ripe.  Children 
and  infirm  persons  are  -competent  to  this  duty  and 
should  be  kept  at  it.  It  is  not  enough  however,  to 
gather  this  manure — it  must  be  properly  taken  care 
of  after  it  is  gathered.  It  should  be  protected  from 
rain,  and  be  put  in  such  a  place  as  will  prevent  the  li- 
quid that  may  drain  from  it  Irom  being  wasted,  for 
this  is  its  most  valuable  part.  There  are  many  other 
sources  of  manure,  and  we  shall  "occasionally  call  at- 
tention to  them;  but  our  purpose  now  is  more  particu- 
larly to  discuss  the  question  of  the  practicability  of 
manuring  at  all. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  cultivators  of  the  present 
immense  tracts  can  manure  all  the  land  they  now 
cultivate;  but  we  contend  that  they  can,  and  that  it  is 
to  their  interest,  to  manure  some  part  of  it.  Whatever 
manure  may  be  at  hand  should  be  applied  to  such  por- 
tion of  land  only  as  it  will  manure  well.  To  scatter  one 
hundreti  loads  of  manure  over  a  hundred  acre  field 
would  be  throwing  it  away.  Let  it  be  applied  to 
five  acres  or  even  to  two  acres  if  the  land  be  very 
poor;  and  the  next  year  let  another  small  piece  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment;  and  thus  gradually  brino- 
into  a  high  state  of  cultivation  a  portion  of  the  farm. 
Tills  would  enable  the  farmer  to  judge  of  the  expe- 
diency of  concentrating  his  means  upon  a  smaller 
piece  of  ground.    For  if  he  can  make  five  hundred 


bushels  of  corn  on  ten  acres  of  well  cultivated  land, 
it  is  clear  that  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  him  than 
to  make  the  same  quantity  on  fifty  acres;  and  that  he 
can  do  so  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  If  farmers  gene- 
rally were  to  give  away  three  fourths  of  their  land, 
and  put  all  their  present  force  upon  the  remainder, 
they  Would  make  money  by  the  proceeding.  The 
evil  then,  to  which  is  to  be  attributed  the  present  po- 
verty of  the  agricultural  interest,  is  not  the  inability 
to  manure,  nor  the  scarcity  of  manure,  but  the  attempt 
to  cultivate  too  much  land;  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  a  violation  of  a  principle  in  agriculture,  on  the 
strict  observance  of  which  the  prosperity  of  the  far- 
mer entirely  depends. 


[The  frequent  notices  of  the  fine  gooseberries  grown 
in  the  garden  of  Isaac  McKim,  Esq.  of  this  city,  has 
caused  numerous  applications  to  us  for  the  mode  pur- 
sued in  their  culture.  The  following  brief  but  com- 
prehensive article,  has  been  handed  to  us  by  Mr.  Me 
Kim,  and  clearly  describes  the  method  pursued  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  his  gooseberries.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  but  one  omission,  and  that  was  probably 
considered  so  palpably  necessary  as  not  to  require 
special  notice; — that  is,  the  selection  of  the  best  kinds 
of  gooseberries  for  cultivation,  without  which  all 
modes  of  culture  must  of  course  fail.] 
On  the  Proper  Cultivation  of  the  Gooseberry. 

When  the  plants  are  two  years  old  take  them  up 
from  the  nursery  and  trim  off  all  the  suckers,  and 
lower  branches,  leaving  only  one  stem  with  a  few 
branches  at  the  top.  Plant  them  in  a  rich  light  soil 
in  a  moist  situation,  and  where  they  will  be  partially 
shaded  by  branches  of  trees.  In  the  autumn,  cover 
the  ground  around  them  with  manure  from  the  cow 
yard.  The  latter  end  of  February  thin  out  the 
branches  very  much,  cutting  them  off  close  to  the 
stem,  taking  out  all  such  as  cross  each  other,  but  be 
sure  not  to  shorten  the  branches,  for  that  causes  them 
to  throw  out  a  great  deal  of  wood  and  very  little 
fruit.  In  the  spring  a  quantity  of  young  suckers  will 
come  up  round  the  stem,  all  these  must  be  cut  off 
when  green,  as  also  any  others  that  grow  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bush,  which  must  be  kept  open  so  as  to 
admit  the  air  freely.  It  is  also  a  great  support  to  the 
bush  to  drive  a  stake  into  the  ground  close  to  the 
stem,  as  keeping  it  steady  causes  the  fruit  to  be 
larger.  This  treatment  is  to  be  continued  annually, 
and  the  fruit  instead  of  depreciating  as  is  usual,  will 
rather  improve  in  size,  as  has  been  proved  by  some 
planted  15  or  20  years  ago.  The  ground  must  be 
spaded  in  the  spring  and  kept  perfectly  clear  of  weeds. 


Skamboal—Gorernor  JVolcol,  } 
Sunday  Oct   9,  1831.      J 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer: 

What  Next? — Philosophers  and  "practical  meit" 
— power  and  uses  of  Steam — Flouting  Steam  Saw 
Mills,  ^-c.  iS'«. — So  numerous  are  the  purposes  for 
which  steam poicer  is  now  used,  that  the  mind  is  lost 
in  attempting  to  limit  its  applicability,  and  we  im 
longer  wonder  at  the  otherwise  astonishing  phenome- 
na that  make  their  appearance  in  the  progress  of  ex- 
periment. ■' 

Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  an  animal  of 
that  species  yclep'd  philosophers,  despised  as  useless 
by  "practical  men,"  twirling  his  thumbs  and  rumi- 
nating at  liis  homely  fireside,  observed  the  action  of 
steam  on  the  top  of  his  tea-kettle;  and  straitway  be- 
gan to  speculate,  on  its  susceptibility  of  condensation, 
its  expansibility,  and  its  convertibility  as  a  mechani 
cal  agent  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  spark  was  stricken  from  the  flint;  the 
fire  kindled  and  the  flame  spread;  experiment  fol- 
lowed experiment;  the  philosopher,  it  is  Ir'ue,  was 
laughed  at,  his  anticipations  were  derided  as  cliime- 
ras,  whilst  he  smiled  in  good  humour  at  the  jeers  of 
the  "practical  men"  and  persevered;  until,  after  some 
years,  a  boat  was  made  to  move  at  the  rate  of  four, 


miles  an  hour  against  wind  and  tide,  and  this  rude 
result  was  pronounced  by  the  timid  and  short  sighted 
to  be  the  ne  phis  ultra  of  the  tea-kettle  discovery! 
But  what  have  not  a  few  years  more  brought  forth? 
By  steam  power  are  the  piles  driven  and  the  founda- 
tions laid,  on  which  to  build,  in  heretofore  inaccessi- 
ble places,  dock  yards  and  light  houses  that  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  and  the  storms  of  hea- 
ven; by  its  potent  agency,  splendid  cars,  filled  with 
joyous  passengers,  go  flying  over  cloud  cap't  moun- 
tains, and  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  stormy  ocean 
becomes  a  safe  and  common  highway  for  all  the  hu- 
man family;  thus  has  the  philosopher's  tea-kettle  con- 
ceit, been  elaborated  and  applied  to  every  variety  of 
object,  from  the  manufacture  of  a  cambric  needle  to 
the  forging  of  the  anchor  and  the  cannon;  until  at  last, 
in  the  fulness  of  admiration,  even  "practical  men" 
admit  it  to  be  the  most  sublime  conception  of  human 
genius,  and  that  which  erewhile  was  regarded  as  the 
rhapsody  of  a  sanguine  temper,  may  now  be  quoted 
as  the  forebodings  of  inspired  genius. 

"Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquered  steam!  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car; 
Or  on  wide-waving  wings  expanded  bear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air. 
— Fair  crews  triumphant,  leaning  from  above 
Shall  wave  (heir  fluttering  'kerchiefs  as  they  move; 
Or  warrior-bands  alarm  the  gaping  crowd, 
And  armies  shrink  beneath  the  shadowy  cloud." 
But  my  chief  purpose  in    taking  my  pen  was  not 
so  much  to  our  passer  le  temps,  on  board  of  this  boat 
where  I  have  two  bons  companions,  as  to  communi- 
cate  a  fact,  which   I  am  persuaded  many  of  your 
readers  will  learn  with  pleasure,  as  it  may  be  regard- 
ed of  great  importance  to  landholders  residing  on  our 
numerous  water  courses  in   Maryland  and  Virginia. 
You  must  be  aware  that  in  many  situations  there  are 
bodies  of  valuable  timber  trees,  oak,  ash,  pine,  pop- 
lar, &.C.  which  cannot  be  got  to  market,  but  which 
they  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  selling  to  float- 
ing steam  saw  mills,  that  will  pass  along  the  shores, 
to  haul  on  board  and  saw  up  at  the  rate  of  14000  feet 
per  day,  logs  that  could  not  heretofore  be   handled 
and  transported. 

Messrs.  Boyer  &  Klinefelter,  lumber  merchants, 
on  the  largest  and  most  respectable  scale,  have  bought 
the  steamboat  United  States,  and  will  soon  have  in 
motion,  on  board,  without  any  alteration  of  her  ma- 
chinery, which  is  of  sixty  horse  power;  four  whip 
saws  that  will  cut  out  timber  at  the  above  rate.  This 
boat  will  ply  over  our  water  courses,  and  every  spe- 
cies of  timber,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  locality  if 
it  can  be  rolled  to  the  water  side,  will  be  haided  on 
board  and  sawed  up  us  above  staled.  Four  saws 
with  about  twelve  hands  to  attend,  will  be  kept  go- 
ing night  and  day,  and  the  motion  is  found  to  be  stea- 
dier than  that  of  the  common  saw  mill.  Who  can 
calculate  how  much  has  been  lost  for  w-ant  of  such  a 
convenience— who  will  say  that  its  establishment  is 
not  one  good  stride  more  in  the  "march  of  intellect." 
Yours,  J.  S.  S. 


Died,  in  Austin's  settlement,  Texas,  on  the  27th 
August,  Wm.  R.  Dickinson,  late  of  Steubenville, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was,  till  within  a  year  or  two,  one  of 
the  first  and  most  extensive  wool  growers  of  the  wes- 
tern country,  and  it  is  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  that  that  section  of  the  union  is  indebted  for  the 
introduction  and  improvement  of  fine  wool  sheep. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  Fork,  Oct.  8. 
Beeswax,  yellow  lSa2l.  Co(/o7i.  Mew  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;   Upland,. Ti  a  .10;    Alabama,  .8  a  11^.     Colton 
Bagging,  Henip,yii.l-lia  n;Flaxl3al4J;  Flax,  Ame- 
rican,! aS. Flaxseed,  1  bush,  clean  . a 

Flour,  N.   Vork,  bbl. a  S.62;   Canal,  5.81  a  6.00;  ' 

Ballt.Hwd.st.  6.00  a  6.12;  Rh'd.  city  mills6.2S  a 

country,  5.75a  5.87;  Alcxand'a,  6.75  a  5.94;    Freder- 
icksburg 5.''6a ;  Petei-sg.  5.76  a  6.00;  Ry?  Flour, 

4.00  a  4. 12;  Indian  Meal, per  bbl.  8.76  a  3.87;  perhhd. 
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n.OO  a  n.25j  Grain,  Wheat,  North,  1.12  a ;  Vir. 

1.16  a  1.23;  Rye,  North,  80  a — ;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  —  a 
10;  Barley,  1.00  a  1.03;  Oats, Sth.  and  North,. 38  a  44; 
Pea3,white,dry,Tbu.5.Beans,  1  bu.  7.00  a  8.00;  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  1.50  a  8.00;  prime  4. "5  a  5.25; 
cargo  3.50  a  4,00;  Lard, 9  a  .lOJ;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 
13.50  a  14.00;  prime  10.00  a  1 1.00. 

FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
AND  PLANTS. 

Sinclair  ^  Moore, 

Informs  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  (hat 
their  stock  on  hand  this  season  is  large,  of  thrifty  well 
grown  trees,  except  those  marl<ed  on  the  catalogue. 
The  fruit  in  this  establishment  are  all  carefully  grafted 
or  inoculated  mostly  from  bearing  trees,  of  the  choi- 
cest collection  of  American  and  European  fruits. 

This  nursery  will  afi'ord  purchasers  in  our  own  state 
the  important  advantage  of  planting  their  trees  on  the 
first,  second,  or  third  day  after  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  ground,  (provided  the  holes  for  the  trees  are  pre- 
viously dug,  which  they  always  ought  to  be,)  having 
quick  transportation  to  most  every  part  of  the  state. 

Printed  catalogues  for  this  season  describing  the 
names  of  plants,  lime  of  ripening,  and  price,  as  also  di- 
rections for  planting,  to  be  had  gratis  at  their  Plough 
and  Seed  Store,  Pratt  street  wharf,  Baltimore,  or  at 
their  Nursery,  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  city, 
between  the  Philadelphia  and  Bellair  roads;  the  best 
and  nearest  ivay  to  go  to  it  is  by  going  out  the  latter 
road  two  miles,  to  a  pointer  of  further  direction.  The 
senior  partner  resides  on  the  premises,  and  constantly 
superintends  the  same,  and  would  be  pleased  to  see 
persons  disposed  to  encourage,  or  view  their  extensive 
collection,  where  thej  can  see  and  choose  for  them- 
selves. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  a  catalogue,  they  will  mention  some  of  the 
principal  articles  ready  for  sale,  to  wit: — 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Necta- 
rine, Fig,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawber- 
ry, Quince  of  sorts — Grape  Plants,  fine  size,  many 
choice  kinds,  Thorn  and  Honey  Locust  for  hedges. 

ORV.^MENTAL    TREES. 

English  Elm  of  middling  and  extra  large  size. 

Italian  White  Mulberry,  of  do.  and  large  do. 

Horse  and  Spanish  Chestnut. 

Linden  and  Sugar  Maple  Trees,  Paper  Mulberry, 
Abeal  or  Silver  leaved  Poplar,  Yellow  and  Honey  Lo- 
cust, Chinese  Aleanthus,  or  tree  of  Heaven,  English 
Walnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Bultonwood,  Black  Walnut, 
&c.  &c.  Calm  of  Gilead,  or  Silver  Fir,  White  or 
Waymoth  Pine,  Dwarf  Box,  Cutting  and  liooted  Plants, 
Black  Double  Spruce,  Arborvilie. 

0RN.1MENT.\L   SHRDDS. 

Roses,  both  hardy  and  Chinese  or  ever  blooming,  a 
good  assortment.  Double  Althea  a  superior  collection, 
Linock  five  kinds,  Snowberry  Tree,  Groiinsel  Trees, 
Roseacacia,  Corchories,  Scarlet  Trumpet  Creeper, 
White  Flowering  Virglnbower,  While  Flowering  Jas- 
mine, Yellow  Flowering  do.,  Scarlet  Trumpet,  Month- 
ly Honeysuckle,  White  Striped  Monthly  do.  of  exqui- 
site fragrance,  Multiflora  Rose,  Graville's  Superb  Mul- 
liHora,  cuttings  of  Grape,  Apple,  Peach,  &c. 

EDUCATION. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Hugh  Hawthorne,  late  Graduate 
of  the  UnWfer-jitv  of  Glasgow,  are  engaged  in  the  Bol- 
ton InstilufeV  T^  the  certificates  which  Mr.  H.  has 
exhibited,  the  most  honourable  and  satisfactory  testi- 
mony is  borne  to  his  character  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
christian,  his  talents  and  acquirements  as  a  scholar, 
and  his  qualifications,  in  general,  as  an  instructor  of 
youth,  not  only  in  the  Classical  department,  hut  also 
in  the  Mathematics,  and  all  the  branches  of  a  com- 
plete English  education.  The  certificates,  referred  to, 
bear  the  signatures  of  the  Professois  of  the  College  of 
Belfast  in  Ireland,  where  Mr.  H.  passed  through  a  re- 
gular course  of  Academical  studies,  and  (if  Sir  Daniel 
Sandford,  Professor  of  Greek,  and  other  disliiigui>hed 
Professors  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  The  sub- 
scriber feels,  therefore,  that  he  can,  with  entire  confi- 
dence and  perfect  safety,  recommend  this  gentleman 
to  parents  and  guardians. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Cnllon  Institute, 
embraces  Classical  learning,  the  Mathematics,  and  all 
the  practical  branches  of  an  English  education.     The 


boys,  during  the  intermissions  of  study,  which  are 
usually  wasted  in  idle  and  riotous  plays,  will  all  of 
them,  uniformly  be  engaged  in  healthy  and  useful  ex- 
ercises on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  or  in  a  work-shop 
appropriated  to  such  ordinary  mechanic  arts  as  are  of 
daily  use,  and  a  practical  acquaintance  with  which,  is 
of  great  value  and  importance  to  every  man  whatever 
may  be  his  rank  or  calling  in  life.  Pupils  are  admit- 
ted at  a  very  early  age,— as  soon  as  they  can  read  and 
write  tolerably.  The  charge  for  each,  embracing  tui- 
tion, board  and  washing,  is  J200  a  year,  payable  semi- 
annually, in  advance.  Books  and  stationary,  and  all 
other  incidental  expenses,  form  an  additional  charge. 
Every  new  pupil  is  required  to  bring  with  him  a  bed- 
stead in  length  54  feet,  breadth  24  feet,  with  mat- 
tress, bed  clothes  and  towels. 

There  are,  in  this  Institution,  three  vacations  in  the 
course  of  the  year;  one  of  a  fortnight's  duration,  com- 
mencing in  the  middle  of  April,  another  extending 
through  the  month  of  September,  and  the  third  com- 
prised within  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Accommodations  are  now  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  thirty  boys. 

The  Farm  pertaining  to  the  Bolton  Institute  consists 
of  about  60  acres.  A  highly  respectable  English  far- 
mer is  engaged  upon  it.  Six  boys,  the  sons  of  respec- 
table parents,  and  between  the  age  of  12  and  15  years, 
will  be  received,  to  be  placed  under  him,  in  the  capa- 
city of  apprentices.  These  boys  will  be  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  practical  branches  of  an  English 
education,  and  in  the  whole  business  of  agriculture: 
for  which  advantages,  together  with  board  and  wash- 
ing, the  charge,  in  favour  of  the  Institution,  will  be 
JIOO  a  year,  payable  half-yearly,  in  advance. 

W.  CHADERTON. 
Bolton  form,  near  Bristol,  Bucks  ) 
CowUy,  Pa.  Sept.  22,  1831.      J 
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DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  CATTLE. 

For  sale  several  Cows  and  Heifers  of  the  above 
breed,  full  blooded,  and  also  others  of  ditferent  grades 
of  blood.  Apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Having  assured  my  fi  lends  and  patrons  that  should  I 
ever  find  it  necessary  to  lower  the  prices  of  my 
PLOUGHS,  that  I  would  give  public  notice  thereof, 
that  every  gentleman  may  know  the  price  he  will  be 
charged  before  he  sends  his  orders — I  therefore  submit 
the  following  reduced  prices  to  the  public,  which  will 
be  my  charge  from  the  dale  hereof. 

Bait.  Sept.  n,  1831.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 

No.  6  a  small  Seed  Plough,  -  -        $4  50 

1  also  a  seed         do.  -  .  -     5  00 

1  improved  and  a  heavier  Plough,  -         5  50 

1  liar  Share  for  stony  land,  -  -      6  00 

8  one  or  a  small  two  horse  Plough,        -  5  50 

8  large  size  improved  small  2  horse  do.     -     6  00 

8  Bar  Share  for  rough  soil,  -         -  6  50 
0  small  2  horse  Plough,  called  the  poney  do.  7  00 

9  large  size  heavier  Plough  improved,        -     7  50 
9  Bar  Share  Plough  for  rough  soil,  -         8  60 

SworJ  Coulter  for  the  same  $1  50. 
10  a  large  2  horse  or  small  3  horse  plough,       9  00 
10  Bar  Share  lor  rough  soil,  -  -     II  00 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  ^1.75. 
12  a  large  three  horse  Plough,  -        -     14  00 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  j!;2.00. 
For  sale  improved  Barshare  Plough,  and  the  Scotch 
Plough  improved  by  Ijeo.  Glezy,  together  with  his 
usual  assortment  of  ACiUICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
and  Grass  Seeds.  He  has  also  received  by  ship  Lon- 
don Packet,  a  fresh  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
which  are  believed  to  be  of  superior  quality.    J.  S.  E. 


BiiTiMORE  Market — There  is  scarcely  any  change 
in  any  article  of  produce.  Howard  street  flour  from 
wagons  remains  at  |5.624,  from  stores  at  our  quota- 
tions A  few  lots  superior  white  wheat  have  been  sold 
at  §1.25,  and  sales  of  common  red  have  been  made 
within  the  range  of  our  rates.  There  is  scarcely  any 
thing  else  worthy  of  remark  in  the  country  produce 
trade  at  this  time. 

ToB.^cco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality, 3. 00  a5. 00;  do. 

ground    leaf,  6.00    a  9.00. Crop,   con.mon,  3  00  a 

5. 00; brown  and  red  4.60  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00- 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars, 6. 00  a  10.00;  yellow  and' 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.0O.~Virginia,4.O0  a  6. (jO— Rappahannock' 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  "81  hhds.  Md.;  29  hhds 
Ohio— total  810  hhds. 

Floor— best  white  wheat  family,  $6|  n   7.25;  super 

Howard-st.  fresh  J5. 75  a ;  city  mills,  fresh  6.25. 

6.50;  .Susq.—  a  — ;  Corn  Meal,  bbl  3  tO;  I.bain,  Md. 
red  wheat,  1.00  a  1.10;  white  do.  1.17  a  1.26, Susq.  —  a 
— Corn,  white,  62  a  55-yellow  63  n  66 — Kvl,  66  0  68. 
Oats,  .33  a  36.  Bkans,  75  a  SO--Peas,  66  n  70— Crovfp- 

3EKD5.00  a  6.25-TiMOTHT, (I  2.60— Orchabii  Grass 

1.50  a  2.00— Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass2.00a  2.76-Herd's, 
75  n  1.00 -Lucerne  —  a  37  J  lb.— Barlli,  — Flaxseed 

1.26  a Cotton,  \'a.  8  a  9 Louisiana  9  a  12 

Alab.9  a.  U Tenn..Sia.Si;N.Car.8^  a. 9^ 

Upland  8  a  IO-Whiskey  ,  hhds.  ]3tp.33  n3.'i— ;in  bbls 

—  a  35 Wool,  JVashtd,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  68 

a  67;  American  Full  Blood,  50  a  68;  three  quarters  do. 
44  a  50;  half  do.  38  a  44;  quarter  and  common  do.  35 
a  38.  Unwaslitd,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  33  a  37; 
American  Full  Blood,  30  a  33;  three  quarters  do.  28  a 
30;  half  do.  25  n  2S;  quarter  and  common,  22  a  25—— 
Hemp  Russia  ton  ,5,266  a  —  ;  Country  .  dew-rrllid  6^ 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted.  7  a 9c. — Feathers,  £60  37;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.37i  a  — ,  ground,  I  .S'J  a —  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33. PO  a :  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  «  30.0ii;  bar  Sns.  perton, 
72.60  a  80.00.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4  60  a  6.0(1— 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.26— Hickory,  4.25  a  4.50— Pine 
2.00  o  2.25. 
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Management  of  Farms  in  England;  Report  of  Select 
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na, Spring  Grove,  Dwarf  Orleans,  White  Blossom,  Co- 
lumbia, Royal  George  Clingstone,  Yellow  Preserving, 
Hill's  Madeira,  Pcche  de  Pau,  Lisle,  Rainbouillet,  Poi^ 
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WOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
LYMAN  REED, 
Commission   JMerchxinl,  A'o.  195  Baltimore    street, 

Devotes  particuiar  attention  to  the  sale  of  WOOL. 
Any  consignments  of  (he  :uticle  forwarded  to  him  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  inmiediately  for  CASH,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

CASH,  and  a  fair  price,  will  be  paid  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  trnul,  (it  offered  immediately,)  to 
supply  orders  now  on  hand. 

Refer  to  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wyman  &Co.  Baltimore. 


EDITED  BY  GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 

Published  every  Friday,  (at  the  old  o(fire,basemcttt  of  Barnum^s  City 
hotel,)  by  1.  IRViNE  HITCHCOCK, on  (fte/o»OTi ins 

TERMS. 

1.  Price  five  dollars  per  aiiuuni,duc  at  tlie  middle  of  each  year  of 

subsciiplii'n. 

2.  Sub8crij>lioii9are  in  all  cases  charged  hythe  year,  and  never  for  a 

shorter  term. 

3.  When  once  sent  to  a  subscriber,  the  paper  will  not  be  disronlinued 

witliout  liisspeoial  order;  and  then  not  t  ill  Ihe  end  of  the  year 
of  his  subscription  that  (.hall  he  current  at  the  time  of  receiving 
such  order;  except  at  the  discretion  of  the  publisher. 

4.  The  risk  of  mail  in  the  transportation  of  both  the  paper,  and  of 

bank  notes  sent  in   payment  for  it,  is  assumed  by  the  publisher. 
6.  Adverliscments connected  with  any  of  the  subjectsoftlie  American 

Farmer,  inserted  once,  (seldom  more)  at  one  dollar  per  square. 
6.  AUletterscoiicerning  tliis  paper  must  be  directed  to  Ihe   publisher. 

Tliey  must  be  free  of  poslape,  encrpt  C(»mtnunicatious  tnleoded 

for  publication,  andletterscontainilig  money, 
{tl^  All  Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer 
they  are  authorised  to  retain  ^1  for  each  new  subscriber, and  lOptr 
cent,  on  allother  collections. 

Printed  by  John  D.  Toy, corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  strttti. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


MARSH  MUD,  &,c. 

Jttlbot  County^  Eiistern  Skore,  Md, 
Mr.  Smith:  October  12,  1831. 

I  do  ndt  know  how  I  can  more  satisfactorily  an- 
swer the  polite  call  of  "Potomac"  tljan  by  giving 
some  account  of  improvements  made  on  one  of  the 
farms  alluded  to  in  my  last,  by  the  application  of 
banli-shells,  sea-ware,  marsh-mud,  and  heads  of 
creeks,  aided  by  a  well  conducted  farm-yard.  These 
have  been  so  remarkable  as  to  have  had  a  beneficial 
eftect  in  this  county,  and  I  think  such  e.xamples 
should  be  made  known  as  widely  as  possible  for  ge- 
neral benefit. 

I  select  this  farm,  Emerson's  Point,  in   particular, 
because  no  one  can  prelend  that  capital  had  any  agen- 
cy in  restoring  its  fertility.     It  lies   near  the  mouth 
of  Mile's  river,  emptying  into  the  Eastern-branch  of 
the  Chesapeak   bay,  and  contains   two   hundred  and 
seventy-five  acres.     It  was   purchased  l)y  the  father 
of    the    present   proprietor,   Mr.   Wm.   Hambleton, 
about  the  year  1790,  at  40s.  Md.  currency — 5.33  dol- 
lars, per  acre, — and  was  occupied   by  a  tenant,  as  it 
had  been  for  two  or  three  generations,  until  the  year 
1808,  when  the  proprietor  married  and  settled  on  it. 
The  soil  is  a  stift"  yellow  clay — growth  chiefly  pine: 
it  was  worn  down  to  the  lowest  state  of  sterility:  a 
considerable  portion   had   been   suffered   to  run   into 
pine  thickets,  wheie  the  corn  ridges  are  still  visible; 
and  it  was  nearly  destitute  of  the  buildings  indispen- 
sable to  a  farmer.     But  the  means  of  improvement 
were  at  hand:  the  proprietor  knew  their   value,  and 
lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  them.     He  had  no 
capital  of  any  kind:  but  he  was  young,  skilful  and 
industrious.     Having  no  slaves  he  commenced   with 
two  hired   hands,  and,  occasionally,  two  boys,   two 
horses  and  a  yoke  of  oxen.    The  arable  land  was  one 
hundred  and   twenty-nine  acres,  but  his  operations, 
foi  many  years,  were  confined  to  ninety-nine  acres — 
a  poor  field  of  thirty  acres,  distant  from   his  resour- 
ces,  he   left   idle,   unenclosed.     He   laid   oft'   these 
ninety-nine  acres  as  follows: — two  fields  of  45  each, 
two  lots,  5  and  14,  orchard  and  garden  '24  acres.  For 
his  first  crop,  to  make  a  push,  he  selected   his  best 
land,  including  the  old  tobacco  ground  near  the  house. 
From  forty-five  bushels  of  wheat  seeded  Sept.  1807, 
he  got  a  crop  of  one  hundred  and   fifteen,  less   than 
three  for  one.     In  the  spring  of  1808  he  planted  corn 
on  one  half  of  his  other  field,  after  getting  out  a  con- 
siderable  quantity  of  bank-shells  and  sea-ware,  and 
left  the  other  half,  wider  the  same  enclosure,  for  fal- 
low, to  be  manured  as  opportunity  might  permit  dur- 
ing the  summer — and  this  plan  he  continued  to  fol- 
low about  eight  years,  and   would  have  continued  it 
longer  but  for   the  inconvenience  arising  from   the 
want  of  2>asture.     It  is  to  be  regretted   that  he  did 
not  keep  an  exact  record  of  all   his  crops:  however, 
he  assures  me  that  the  following  may  be  depended  on 
as  very  near  the  truth.     His  first  crop  of  corn   was 
eighty-five  barrels,  his  second  thirty-five,  of  which 
twenty  were  short  corn.     (It  maybe   well  to  men- 
tion that  a  barrel  of  corn  is  five  bushels  of  grain,  or 
ten  bushels  of  ears.)     His  second  crop  of  wheat  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  from  45  of  seed,  being 
five  and  a  half  for  one.     His  third  crop  of  350,  near- 
ly eight  for  one.     Fourth  500,  fifth  700— and  so  on,( 
increasing  every  year,  until,  in   the  year    181G,  hav- 
ing altered  the  arrangement  of  his  fields  from  two  of 
forty-five  to  three  of  thirty  acres  each,  he  reaped 
from    sixty-seven   and   a   half    of  seed   a   thousand 
bushels  of  prime  wheat, — one  half  on  corn  land  — the 
other  fallow.     This  crop  he  had   the  good  fortune  to 
sell  at  two  dollars  91  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  good 
sense,  although  not  pressed,  to  apply  the  proceeds  to 
the  payment  of  debts  necessarily  contracted  in   the 
erection  of  buildings,  among  others  an  excellent  barn, 
and  the  purchase  of  three  or  four  boys;  and   various 
expenses  incident  to  a  new  establishment  and  grow- 
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ing  family.  It  should  be  remarked  also,  that,  until 
the  end  of  the  year  1818,  his  land  was  burdened 
with  a  third  of  the  estimated  rent,  as  dower. 

No  memorandum  can  be  found  of  his  crops  for  the 
three  succeeding  years,  nor  does  he  recollect  the 
amount;  but  they  were  not  so  great  as  that  just 
stated.  He  failed  in  one  crop  from  defective  seed 
which  he  purchased. 

In  18^0  he  reaped  eleven  hundred  ami  twenty- 
seven  bushels  from  ninety  of  seed,  thirty  of  which 
was  sown  on  the  out-field  before  mentioned.  This, 
and  several  other  crops  to  be  noticed,  he  has  on  re- 
cord. In  18-23  his  wheat  crop  from  seventy-two  was 
one  thousand  and  thirty-nine  bushels — nearly  four- 
teen and  a  half  for  one. 

In  1830,  from  88  of  seed  he  reaped  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  bushels  of  wheat,  17  for  one — 
one  half  from  corn-land,  the  other  fallow — thirty 
acres  each — the  fallow  yielded  twenty  Jive  for  one — 
see  some  account  of  this  crop  in  the  Farmer  about 
July  18J0. 

Last  year,  being  much  occupied  in  repairing  and 
building,  he  seeded  only  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  which 
produced  a  crop  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
bushels.  All  this  was  on  corn-land  except  a  lot  of 
five  acres,  which,  from  seven  and  a  half  of  seed, 
gave  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  bushels,  nearly 
twenty-one  Jor  one.  I  have  confined  myself  princi- 
pally to  an  account  of  his  wheat  crops,  because  he 
could  not  inform  me  with  so  much  accuracy  the 
amount  of  his  corn  crops — they  were  generally  good, 
seldom  falling  below  three  barrels  to  the  thousand 
and  frequently  reaching  four.  His  greatest  crop  of 
corn  was  in  18-27,  from  two  of  his  thirty  acre  fields, 
five  hundred  and  twenty  barrels. 

Last  year  he  bought  five  thousand  bushels  of 
oyster  shells,  at  the  cost  of  one  hundred  dollars, — 
burnt  and  spread  them  as  far  as  they  went,  at  the 
rate  of  200  bushels  per  acre  just  before  planting  corn, 
on  the  out-field,  which  got  also  a  dressing  of  farm- 
yard manure.  The  crop  of  corn,  just  gathered,  is 
fair — few  in  the  county  better. 

His  shell-banks  giving  out  and  the  drifts  of  sea- 
ware  being  less  abundant  than  formerly;  about  eight 
years  ago  he  commenced  the  use  of  marsh,  and  heads 
of  creeks,  of  which  he  thinks  favourably,  paying 
strict  attention,  as  usual,  to  the  farm-yard  and  com- 
post heaps.  He  has  one  now,  containing  upwards  of 
a  thousand  skates,  or  double-heads,  taken  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  his  seine, — from  this  he  calculates  on  a  thou- 
sand cart-loads  of  manure  for  his  corn-land  next 
spring.  From  their  livers  he  extracted  seventy-three 
gallons  of  oil.  From  experiments  made  last  year 
with  similar  oil,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  remedy 
against  the  worm,  so  destructive  to  the  peach  tree. 
He  does  not  spread  sea- ware  so  thick  as  I  recom- 
mended in  my  last,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
ploughing  in — nor  would  he  recommend  the  shells  to 
be  put  so  near — intervals  of  five  lands  should  be  left: 
— between  marsh,  &,c.  three.  I  readily  yield  to  his 
superior  judgment. 

For  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  past  he  has  made 
great  use  of  the  sickle — much  of  his  wheat  being  too 
rank  for  the  cradle.  He  ploughs  about  four  inches 
deep,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  go  deeper — in  good 
land  sows  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  in  poor  one 
bushel;  breaks  his  fallow  ground  about  the  middle  of 
June — cross  ploughs  soon  after  harvest — rolls  and 
harrows — and,  if  likely  to  be  grassy,  gives  it  a 
third  ploughing — puts  in  with  the  plough,  very 
shoal,  in  narrow  ridges,  keeping  his  manure  near  the 
surface.  I  consulted  him  respecting  the  question  of 
Potomac:  he  is  of  opinion  that  no  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  application  of  rotten  marsh  to 
growing  crops  it  put  on  in  reasonable  quantities. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  farm,  notwithstanding 
its  rapid  impn/vement,  has  been  severely  cropped, — 
present  gain,  from  necessity,  being  the  main  object. 
The  proprietor  was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  clo- 
ver as  an  improving  crop;  but  he  could  not  let  it  re- 


main long  enough  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  land.  He 
never  cut  but  one  field  crop  of  it,  1825,  upwards  of 
fifty  tons  from  thirty  acres.  Hereafter,  having  got 
his  out-field  in  pretty  good  order,  he  will  adopt  the 
four-field  system,  cutting  one  field  of  clover  every 
year.  His  regular  force  is  five  able  hands,  with 
some  small  boys, — he  runs  three  ox  and  two  horse- 
carts— has  never  kept  an  overseer,  and  for  many 
years  laboured  daily.  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  state  his  root  crops — the  produce  of  his  hog- 
pen, &c.,  supposing  that  his  principal  crops  would 
clearly  show  the  progress  of  improvement. 

There  are  three  other  farms  within  a  few  miles  of 
Emerson's  Point,  on  which  wonderful  improvements 
have  lately  been  made.  I  mean  those  of  Colonel 
John  Tijghman,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Hambleton,  and  of 
Doctor  John  Barnett.  I  hope  they  will  favour  the 
public,  through  the  columns  of  yonr  useful  paper,  with 
an  account  of  their  management,  crops,  Stc.  There 
are  other  farms  in  tlie  same  neighbourhood  which  de- 
serve honourable  notice  and  minute  description;  in 
particular,  those  of  Mr.  Rigby  Hopkins,  Major  Wra. 
Caulk,  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Har- 
rison, improved,  principally,  by  the  use  of  shell-lime. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  "Potomac"  for  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  he  has  received  my  statements, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  as  accurate  and 
plain  as  possible.  Cornplanter. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

FARM  REPORTS. 
III.  COUNTY  OF  SUTHERLAND. 

Strathnaver,  Morvich,  and  Culmaily  Farms. 

Communicated  by  Patrick  Sellar. 

(Concluded  from  page  243.) 

Speaning. — Then  to  begin  with  the  lambs.  At 
speaning  (weaning)  time,  which  happens  in  the  sale 
ewe  hirsel  about  the  11th,  and  in  the  keeping  flocks 
about  the  18th  of  July,  the  lambs  are  found  with  the 
marks  which  had  been  put  upon  them  at  cutting  time 
in  April  and  May,  and  which  consist  of  the  ear  marks 
of  the  owners  and  the  figure  or  "buist  mark"  of  the 
hirsel.  This  figure  on  the  pack  sheep  was  reverted 
on  the  shoulder  to  facilitate  after  sortings. 

The  operation  begins  by  gathering  the  flock,  shed- 
ding off  yell  sheep  (or  those  which  have  no  lambs,) 
and  telling  the  numbers  on  hand.  This  generally 
occupies  a  day.  The  yell  sheep  being  despatched  to 
their  proper  places  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  committed 
to  their  ewe  herds,  who  watch  them  during  the  short 
nights  of  this  season.  By  daylight  next  morning, 
the  flock  is  folded;  by  seven,  the  lambs  are  separated 
from  their  mothers;  the  mothers  sent  ofl'  under  their 
own  shepherds  to  the  barren  ground  where  their  milk 
is  to  be  dried  up,  and  the  lambs  left  in  three  folds. 
The  first  contains  wedder  lambs,  the  second  ewe 
lambs,  and  the  third  packs.  At  this  stage  the  men 
generally  breakfast  in  the  fold;  immediately  after 
which  the  wedder  lambs  are  divided  into  three  sorts, 
called  tups,  mids,  and  paleys.  The  tups  are  branded 
with  a  hot  iron,  buisted  with  a  distinguishing  tar 
mark,  and,  undercharge  of  the  second  wedder  hog 
herd,  despatched  to  a  tract  of  coarse  pasture  along 
the  banks  of  numerous  little  burns  (on  5  and  6)  which 
fall  into  Loch  Laygal,  there  to  be  tended  until  the 
middle  of  September  The  mids  are  in  like  manner 
branded  and  buisted,  delivered  to  the  third  wedder 
hog  herd,  to  be  summered,  until  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, on  No.  2,  where  several  little  burns  fall  into 
Badanloch;  and  the  paleys  (young  weak  and  stunted 
lambs)  are,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  principal 
men,  sent  directly  to  the  hay  fog  or  aftermath,  and 
other  succulent  food  prepared  for  them  at  Culmaily. 
The  ewe  lambs  are  then  sorted  into  three  lots: — 
First,  the  paleys  are  chosen,  branded,  buisted,  and 
despatched  straightway  to  the  hay- fog  prepared  for 
them  on  Morvich.  Secondly,  the  worst-bred  lambs 
are  despatched  to  the  outskirts  of  the  wedder   herd- 
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ing,  intended  to  be  in  that  year  shifted  to  hogs.  And, 
thirdly,  the  tops  (the  mnist  choice  and  best  breed) 
possess  the  outskirts  of  the  ewe  herding,  to  be  in  that 
year  shifted  to  hojrs.  The  packs,  or  shepherds' 
lambs,  are  divided  into  two  sorts,  sellers  and  keepers: 
the  first,  being  keeled,  or  marked  with  red  chalk,  are 
delivered  to  the  buyers,  or  pot  into  an  inclosure  to 
wait  their  arrival;  the  second  are  divided  among  the 
flock  lamb  hirsels.     This  concludes  the  speaning. 

VVeduers. — When  the  small  wedder  lambs  reach 
Culmaily,  generally  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  scores,  they  are,  after  a  few  day's  rest  on  the 
Sandstone  mountain,  minutely  examined,  any  lame 
ones  dressed,  the  weakest  portion  put  into  the  hay- 
fog,  then  about  three  weeks  old,  and  the  rest  admit- 
ted to  the  sweetest  of  the  mountain  grass.  About 
the  l'2th  August  the  sale  wedders  are  delivered,  and 
the  mid  lambs  I'rom  No.  2,  and  the  bust  of  the  paleys, 
are  admitted  to  their  place.  By  the  l-2lh  September 
the  rape  is  ready  for  use:  the  lambs,  then  paley,  are 
sent  to  five  hours' rape  and  nineteen  of  heather  in  the 
day  and  night.  The  mids  are  admitted  to  the  place 
formerly  possessed  by  tlie  paleys,  and  the  tops  Irora 
No.  5  and  6  to  the  former  position  of  the  mids.  In 
this  posture  the  lots  remain  until  about  the  l5ih  Oc- 
tober: the  early  turnips  being  now  fit  for  use,  nets 
are  set  up  across  the  tops  of  each  of  three  fields,  a 
lot  smeared'  into  each,  and  five  hours'  turnips  to 
nineteen  of  hcatherj  allowed  li)r  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son. With  March  comes  the  cotton-grass  flower; 
what  turnips  remain  are  then  mostly  consumed  by 
cattle,  and  such  of  the  wedder  hogs  as  are  fit  to  face 
the  blast  proceed  to  Straithnaver — the  best  lot  by  the 
first  week  of  iSlarch,  tlie  iie.xt  about  the  third  week 
of  March,  and  the  worst  about  the  1st  of  April:  one 
or  two  scores  may  be  unfit  to  go  sooner  than  Whit- 
sunday. 

It  is  observed  at  speaning  time  that  the  paleys  con- 
sist of  two  sorts,  viz.,  first,  well-bred  lambs,  which, 
by  reason  of  being  very  young,  or  twins,  or  badly  fed 
by  their  mothers,  or  some  other  misfortune,  are  much 
under  size;  and,  secondly,  ill-bred  lambs,  marked  by 
a  tendmcy  to  short,  stubby  faces,  broad  bumpy  vyiry 
browns,  flat  ribs,  sharp  shonlder-top,  round  gurning- 
bones,  and  twisted  legs.  When  the  spring  sortings 
take  place,  the  well-bred  mids  and  paleys  are  gene- 
rally found  to  have  advanced  themselves  to  the  tops; 
the  ill-bred  sheep  have  as  certainly  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  last  one  or  two  scores  which,  with 
equal  or  superior  feeding,  lie  on  hand  until  W^hit- 
sunday,  are  nearly  altogether  composed  of  that  sort 
of  stufr. 

And  here  the  writer  cannot  help  anticipating  an 
observation,  which  perhaps  would  have  come  in  bet- 
ter further  on — that  the  difference  in  expense  of 
keep,  loss  by  death,  and  of  ultimate  profit,  in  favour 
of  well-bred  and  against  ill-bred  stock,  is  so  great 
and  striking  on  a  sheep  farm,  that  the  apathy  of  many 
stockmasters  to  the  subject  is  incredible.  The  re- 
porter and  his  leading  iiien,  year  after  year,  have  ob- 
served the  lamb  of  a  bad  ewe  a  mid  or  paley — the 
same  lamb  unfit  to  go  out  in  spring — the  same  beast 
brought  in  to  make  up  for  sale  in  its  last  year — and 
after  all  this  extra  expense,  sold  as  a  sholt,  at  twenty 
per  cent,  under  the  price  of  the  lot,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  base  blood  which  flowed  in  its  veins. 

When  the  month  of  June  has  brought  its  intermi- 
nable day,  the  wedder  hogs  yield  their  first  fleece. 
They  are  then  called  dinmants;  are  set  back  to  the 
deer  hair;  and  when  it  fails  in   August,  and   the  sale 


*  The  smearing  is  an  application  of  salve  composed 
of  butter  or  oil  mixed  with  tar,  turpentine,  or  some 
other  substance,  to  the  root  of  the  wool,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  killing  vermin,  protecting  from  wet,  and  in- 
creasing the  softness  and  the  growth  of  wool. 

t  There  is  a  waste  of  manure  dropped  on  the  heath- 
er land,  but  no  remedy  for  this  is  known  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  health  and  hardihood  of  the  young 
stock. 


wedders  have  gone  south,  they  are  sorted  into  their 
wedder  herdings  to  replace  the  waygone  lot  of  the 
last  year's  ewe  hogs;  and  after  two  years'  stay  there, 
they  travel,  in  their  turn,  to  the  feeder. 

EivES. — The  ew'e  lamb  follows  a  course  somewhat 
different  from  the  wedder.  At  the  delivery  of  the 
sale  sheep,  it  falls  into  the  finest  grass  on  its  herding 
— the  pale\s  in  Morvich — the  worst  bred  full-grown 
lambs  in  tlie  wedder  herding  — and  the  choice  lambs 
in  the  ewe  herding,  made  vacant  by  the  cast  of  the 
sale  sheep.  The  intention  of  this  arrangement  is, 
that  the  keeping  lambs  may,  as  far  as  po.ssible,  be  at 
once  haifed  to  that  herding  where  they  are  to  be  set- 
tled as  ewes;  the  deaths,  iic.  be  beaten  up  from  tlio 
best  bred  of  the  second  chosen  lambs  and  paleys;  and 
ihose  least  fit  for  breeding  be  yelled  off  for  sale — the 
the  smallest  in  the  ewe  herdings  by  being  protected 
by  means  of  a  contrivance  called  "brecks,"'  and  the 
laro-est  and  strongest  by  being  sent  to  the  herding 
No.  3,  which  abounds  in  those  plants  best  calculated 
to  give  increase  of  bone. 

The  contrivance  of  yelling  or  breeching  a  certain 
number  of  ewes  in  each  herding,  besides  the  advan- 
tacre  it  ofters  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed,  an- 
swers an  excellent  purpose  at  lambing-time;  for  the 
yell  ewes  being  all  sorted  oft"  the  herding  a  few  days 
before  the  lambing  begins,  a  greater  abundance  of  feed 
is  left  to  bring  milk  on  the  ewes,  and  thereby  to  put 
layer  on  their  lambs — an  article  which  it  becomes  the 
policy  of  the  store-farmer  never,  if  he  can,  to  lose 
until  he  quit  the  sheep  to  the  feeder. 

These  ewe  flocks  are  tended,  as  formerly  explain- 
ed, in  three  double  herdings,  and  one  smaller  or  sin- 
gle herding;  and  it  was  also  observed,  that  one  of 
these  double  herdings  is  cleared  out  annually,  to  re- 
ceive the  choice  or  keeping  ewe  lambs.  The  single 
herding  yields  a  third  of  its  number  annually,  and 
receives  from  the  second  lot  of  ewe  hogs  its  propor- 
tion of  young  stock.  By  this  contrivance,  the  ewes 
can  be  sorted  into  three  kinds:  what  approaches  to 
tenderness  is  sorted  down  to  the  single  herding,  No. 
8;  what  is  open  in  the  staple,  or  inclined  to  be  pinny 
in  the  fleece,  are  haifed  below  the  double  shepherd's 
house;  what  is  bad  skinned,  above  it.  By  keeling, 
or  marking  with  red  chalk,  the  hardiest  tups  to  No. 
8,  the  saddest  skinned  to  the  under  end,  and  the  lof- 
tiest and  most  open  skinned,  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
double  herding,  the  whole  flocks  are  kept  in  that  me- 
dium, betwixt  the  two  extremes,  which  every  store- 
farmer  knows  to  be  essential  to  g(X)d  farming,  and  to 
the  sale  of  that  quality  of  stock  and  wool  that  brings 
the  greatest  mm  of  money  out  of  the  market. 

Tups. — In  treating  of  the  wedder  sheep,  allusion 
was  made  to  the  necessity  of  possessing  well-bred 
Cheviot  sheep:  this,  in  the  writer's  very  humble  opi- 
nion, is  a  condition  absolutely  required  fur  the  purpose 
of  realizing  the  greatest  possible  value  from  Suther- 
land mountain  ground. 

The  reporter  has  seen  tups  very  showy  to  look  at 
from  a  distance,  and  full  of  wool;  but  on  approaching 
them  more  nearly,  the  observer  must  have  been 
struck  with  how  the  feet  were  quite  under  the  car- 
cass, the  breast  and  twist  much  narrower  than  to  all 
appearance  was  compatible  with  so  broad  a  carcass; 
with  a  hollowness  or  flatness  betwixt  the  eyes,  some 
bristly  hairs  on  the  forehead,  and  very  likely  an  offer 
to  produce  a  stubby  horn;  of  which  the  point,  like  a 
small  nipple,  is  just  discernible  where  that  ornament 
grows  on  horned  sheep;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  head 
turns  out  to  be  larger  than  at  first  sight  it  was  thought 
to  be.  Touch  him,  and  you  will  find  a  flit  neck, 
narrow  hard  shoulder,  small  tail,  flat  rib,  and  the 
back,  where  the  ribs  strike  out,  hard  as  a  deal  board; 
he  has  very  little  layer  or  wool  along  the  back,  but 
(if  in  condition)  exhibits  a  mass  of  grease  and  wool 
midway  down  the  rib;  while  he  will  clip  at  a  show 


from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  wool,  of  the  quality  of 
hemp.     This  class  of  sheep  is  the   parent  of  shotts; 
his  progeny  will  pay  nothing  to  the  breeder,  feeder,  or 
butcher,  compared  with  the  truly  bred  Cheviot  sheep. 
Upon   which   then   these   three   questions  arise — 
where  is  this  truly  bred   Cheviot  sheep  to  be  found? 
How  chosen?     And    how  shall  his  blood  be  best  in- 
fused into  the  flock?     These  are  questions  which  the 
reporter  will  answer  with  diffidence,  being  conscious 
that  many  breeders  are  much  more  capable  than  him- 
self to  answer  them  satisfactorily.     Still  the  Society 
having  done  him  the  honour  to  call  for  his  report,  he 
will  send  his  opinion  and  his  practice  together,  and  will 
feel  too  happy  to  have  them  amended  in  any  particular. 
I. —  I'ho  breed  of  Cheviot  sheep  from  which  he  has 
chosen,  and  would  again  choose  his  stock  (were  thai 
to  do.)  feed  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the   Cheviot  hills, 
and  along  the  tract  of  high  and  stony  moorland  farms 
which  stretches  out  betwixt  that  mountain  range  and 
the  source  of  the  Teviot:  on  the  English  side  there 
has  been,  generally  speaking,  too  much   of  Dishley 
blood  applied,  to  have  left  in  the  animal  the   thrift, 
courage,  and  constitution  necessary  for  the  wastes  of 
the   county   of  Sutherland.     West   of    the  Teviot, 
again,  it   is   within   the  memory  of  man   since   the 
stock  was  crossed  in,  from  the   mis  aries  rustica,  or 
black-faced  sheep — a  cross,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
best,  as  is  the  case  in  all   crosses  betwixt  animals  so 
entirely  difTorent  from  each  other. 

The  spirited  farmers  of  the  western  district  have, 
for  many  years,  been  importers  of  tups  from  the  east 
border;  and  the  circumstance  has  not,  perhaps,  in 
every  case,  been  favoural)Ie  to  the  flock  from  which 
the  importation  was  made.  When  this  trade  began, 
the  west-country  breeders  fancied  sheep  with  very 
fine  bare  heads,  flat  clean  bones,  and  a  short  fine 
fleece,  to  counteract,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  op- 
posite qualities  of  their  own  flocks.  In  order  to  suit 
the  market,  the  tup-breeders  preserved  only  the  finest 
of  their  young  store.  But  the  west  border  gentlemen 
had  not  gone  through  many  generations,  when  they 
found  that  the  cross  had  been  too  quick:  a  reaction 
followed,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  tup-sellers,  the 
top  was  turned  to  the  bottom,  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  fair,  and  nothing  could  be  sold  but  tups  of  coarse 
quality.  The  tup-breeders  turned  with  the  tide— a 
few  to  an  extreme  degree;  many  stopped  short  at  the 
cerlos  deniqiie  fines,  where  good  management  ends; 
and,  certainly,  the  right  sluflf,  and  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  well-bred  Cheviots,  are  only  to  be  found 
in  this  quarter. 

II. — As  to  the  choice  of  a  tup.  After  Mr.  George 
CuUey's  description,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  every 
breeder,*  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  the  writer  of 


•  A  piece  of  coarse  cloth  scned  on  across  the  root 
of  the  tail,  and  about  six  inches  down  eich  hip  on 
either  side  of  the  tail. 


*  Mr.  Cullej's  description  of  the  ram: — "His  head 
should  be  fine  and  small,  his  nostrils  wide  and  expand- 
ed, his  eyes  prominent  and  rather  bold  or  daring,  cai^ 
thin,  his  collar  full  from  the  breast  and  shoulders,  but 
tapering;  gradually  all  the  way  to  where  the  head  and 
neck  join,  which  should  be  very  fine  and  graceful,  be- 
ing perfectly  free  from  any  coarse  leather  hanging 
down;  the  shoulders  broad  and  full,  which  must,  at  tho 
same  time,  join  so  easy  to  the  collar  forward  and  chino 
backward  as  to  leave  not  the  least  hollow  in  either 
place;  the  mutton  upon  his  arm  or  forethigh  must 
come  quite  to  the  knee;  his  legs  upright,  with  a  clean, 
fine  bone,  being  equally  clear  from  superfluous  skin 
and  coarse  hairy  wool  froHi  the  knee  and  hough  down- 
ward; the  breast  broad  and  well  formed,  which  will 
keep  his  forelegs  at  a  proper  wideness;  his  girth,  or 
chest,  full  and  deep,  and  instead  of  a  hollow  behind 
the  shoulders,  that  part,  by  some  called  the  foreflank, 
should  be  quite  full;  the  back  and  loins  broad,  flat,  and 
straig-ht,  from  the  waist;  the  ribs  must  rise  with  a  fine 
circular  arch;  his  belly  straight;  the  quarters  long  and 
full,  with  llic  mutton  quite  down  to  the  hough,  which 
should  neither  stand  in  nor  out;  his  twist  deep,  wide, 
and  full,  which,  with  the  broad  breast,  will  keep  his 
four  legs  open  ami  upright;  tlie  whole  body  covered 
with  a  thin  felt,  and  that  with  fine,  bright,  soft  wool. — 
CMcy  oil  Live  Slock,  p.  103  and  10-4. 
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this  report  to  say  more  on  that  subject  than  respect- 
fully to  point  out  the  shades  of  difference  betwixt 
Mr.  Culley's  picture  and  the  quality  thought  to  be 
suitable  to  the  county  of  Sutherland: — 

1st.  His  head  ought  not  to  be  so  very  fine  and  small, 
but  the  nose  should  be  full  and  aquiline  from  the  tip 
{where  the  orifice  is  jet  black)  to  the  forehead.  The 
brow  should  be  inclined  to  be  long  and  narrow,  co- 
vered with  short,  white,*  flat-growing,  swirling  hair. 
This  cover  ought  to  begin  at  the  tip  and  e.xtend  over 
the  whole  head  to  the  back  of  the  crown,  close  be- 
hind the  ear,  where  it  is  cut  off  at  once  by  the  circle 
of  clean,  soft,  thick  set,  and  rather  boardy  wool, 
which  terminates  the  fleece. 

'2d.  The  junction  of  the  neck  to  the  nead  must 
not  be  so  very  fine,  nor  the  top  of  the  shoulder  too 
broad,  but  a  rapid  increase  of  strength  from  the  top 
of  the  neck  to  the  withers  or  junction  of  the  shoulders; 
the  top  of  llie  shoulder  ought  to  be  to  the  touch,  as  if  the 
flesh  on  the  chine  overtopped  the  shoulder.  This 
flesh  or  layer  should  be  deep  in  quality  and  well  co- 
vered with  close-set  wool,  to  cover  the  back  broadly 
and  eflectually  to  the  cleaving  on  the  tail  head, 
■where  the  spine  terminates  in  a  broad  tail,  set  on  so 
low  that  the  eye,  in  returning  along  the  back,  fan- 
cies there  is  a  gradual  rise  from  the  tail  to  the  neck, 
and  a  little  swell  on  the  loin. 

3rd.  I'he  skin  ought  to  be  by  no  means  thin,  and 
the  wool  should  be  thickly  planted  on  it,  fine,  soft, 
slightly  inclined  to  be  boardy,  hanging  together  in  re- 
gular staples  from  root  to  surface,  elastic  to  the  gripe, 
and  covering  the  belly,  and  also  the  quarters  as  far  as 
the  mutton  extends;  at  the  termination  of  which  it  is 
cut  off  at  once  by  the  clean  white  hair  that  covers 
the  legs. 

The  whole  animal  exhibiting  greater  strength,  dar- 
ing, and  agility,  than  Mr.  Culley's  description  biings 
before  the  mind. 

III.  In  breeding  tups,  the  general  practice  in  the 
highlands,  after  selecting  the  tups  thought  to  be  the 
best,  is  to  shed  off  from  each  hirsel  of  ewes  a  certain 
number  of  what  are  considered  the  "truest,"  and 
most  perfectly  formed;  to  put  one  tup  to  each  lot  so 
shed  oft',  and  set  apart;  to  bid  the  shepherd  tend  this 
lot  during  the  "riding"  season  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  flock,  and  from  the  produce  to  select  tup  lambs. 
It  many  years  ago  occurred  to  the  writer,  that  in  this 
method  there  uere  many  defects:  first,  the  separa- 
tion intended  was  not  effectually  maintained — during 
the  long  moonlight  nights  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber the  ewes  got  back  to  their  accustomed  haiff,  and 
the  tups  mingled  in  the  flock;— secondly,  it  caused  a 
great  additional  disturbance  to  the  flock,  both  at  rid- 
ingtime,  and  at  the  .subsequent  lambing,  cutting, 
clipping,  and  S[ieanii]g,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  oc- 
casioned by  the  I'ox,  eagle,  cat,  martin,  raven,  &.C., 
all  of  which  could  be  more  cheaply  fed  in  some  other 
way  than  on  tup  lambs; — thirdly,  in  the  course  of  his 
observation  it  occurred  lo  him  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  ewes  so  set  apart  in  the  several  hirsels  formed  no 
proper  cross  to  the  tup  employed  in  that  particular 
hirsel,  but  possessed  a  tendency  to  the  same  defects, 
and  to  the  same  perfections  possibly  with  the  tup; 
consequently,  the  defects  on  both  sides  were  aggra- 
vated, and  the  very  perfections,  by  increasing  to  ex- 
cess, became  delects;— and,  lastly,  as  all  breeders 
know  that  animals  in  very  many  cases,  and  especially 
•where  crossing  has  taken  place,  breed  back,  not  to 
the  immediate  parents,  but  possibly  to  the  great- 
great-grand-dara  or  sire;  it  must  follow  that,  without 
a  particular  genealogy  of  tup  and  ewe,  the  object  in- 
tended to  be  effected  by  any  particular  union  will 
often  turn  out  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  expectations 
of  the  master.  It  was  resolved  to  make  a  careful  se- 
lection from  the  dite  of  particular  families  in  his  own 
flock;  to  purchase,  at  whatever  expense,  a  few  of  the 

*  Many  very  excellent  Cheviot  sheep  have  a  grey 
colour  on  the  nose,  which  gels  darker  near  the  tip'. 
Others  have  a  slight  tinge  of  lemon  colour  on  the  face. 


elite  of  certain  ancient  and  well-bred  flocks  in  the 
east  border;  lo  form  them  into  one  "selected  hirsel" 
for  the  breeding  of  tups;  to  place  them  under  his  own 
immediate  notice,  to  study  the  parlicular  tendency  of 
each  family  towards  a  deficiency  or  excess  in  each 
parlicular  "point;"  by  judicious  crosses  betwixt  the 
various  families  to  produce  stock  more  perfect  than 
either  dam  or  sire;  and  through  this  stock  to  infuse 
the  best  border  blood  into  his  flocks.  The  experi- 
ment wrought  like  a  charm,  and  in  a  few  years  it 
lifted  up  the  reporter's  stock  to  a  new  position,  both 
at  the  tup  shows,  and,  what  is  more  to.ihe  purpose, 
in  the  market  where  the  slock  and  wool  are  annually 
sold. 

The  most  choice  lots  of  the  county  of  Sutherland 
wool  and  sheep  are  generally  sold    in  the   "great  an- 
nual market,"  held  at  Inverness,  in  the  sfcoiid  week 
of  July.     At  this  market  farmers  assemble  from  all 
parts  of  the  highlands;  they  are  met  by  wool-stap- 
lers  and   sheep-buyers  from   the  soulli   of   Scotland 
and  from  Yorkshire,  and  liansactions  to  a  very  great 
amount  lake  jilace  wilhout  show  of  stock  or  sample, 
resting  entirely  on  the  character  held  in   the  market 
by  the  owner  and   his  goods;  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  one  hears  of  a  disappointment  occurring  to  buyer 
or  seller.     The  market  is  advertised  to  take  place  on 
Thursday,  and  the  business  certainly  might  be  des- 
patched in  one  day;  but  gentlemen  who  "find   them- 
selves  removed   for  a  time  from  residences  which, 
though   comfortable  and   beautiful,  are  yel   solitary, 
when  congregated  with  the   brethren   of  their  profes- 
sion, under  agreeable  circumstances,  can  seldom  b-e 
induced  to  separate  before  the  conclusion  of  the  week. 
The    weekly   steamers   betwixt  Inverness  and   the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  daily  coaches  betwixt  the 
same  city,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow,  afford 
such  facilities,  that  an  English  farmer,  by  embarking 
at  Yarmouth  or  Sunderland  on  the  cast  coast,  or  at 
Liverpool  on  the   west,  might  attend  this  market  at 
the  expense  of  one  fortnight's  absence  from  his  home. 
Accounts. — The  farm   accounts  are  kept  in  the 
most   simple   form   possible,   by  journal  and    leger, 
checked  by  double  entry,  vouched  by  the  steward's 
reports  and  other  documents,  and  abbreviated  by  five 
waste-books.     The  waste-books,  consisting  of  a  corn- 
book,  cash-book,  sheep-book,  time  bill-book,  and  jot- 
ter  memorandum   of  staiements  with   work-people, 
are  carried  on  from    week   to  week  throughout  the 
year,  and  at  its  termination   the   whole  posted  from 
these   through   the  journal   into  the  leger,  which  is 
shut  by  a  balance  account  on  the  1st  January  yearly. 
Farmer's  books  are  not  such  agreeable   companions 
now,  as  they  were  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  ne- 
vertheless, a  wise  man  will  keep  them  correctly,  and 
balance  them  punctually;  recollecting  that  it  is  in  the 
rout,  not  the  fight,  that  ihe  carnage  takes  place,  and 
that  that  party  is  safest  which  shows  the  most  cor- 
rect front  to  the  enemy.     When  a  farmer's  accounts 
betray  confusion  or  sloth,  his  servants  become  indif- 
ferent to  their  duty;  faithful  servants  quit,  worse  men 
take  their  places,  and  pillage   begms.     A  rogue   is 
shy  to  engage  with  a  master  who  pays   punctually 
and  liberally,  with  a  professed  intention  fearlessly  to 
send  the  thief  to  justice.  He  wails  for  a  place  of  a  con- 
trary description,  and  there  he  exercises  his  vocation. 
Capital. — According  to  the  best  opinion  which  the 
reporter  can  form,  the  capital  necessary  to  enable  a 
farmer  to  carry  on   business  in   Sutherland   may  be 
stated  at  about  (our  pounds  to  four  pounds  ten  shillings 
per  tillage  acre,  and   twenty  shillings  for  each  sheep. 
A  Scotch  farmer,  however,  under  a  decent  landlord, 
may  venture  farther  than  would  bo  safe  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, in  consequence  of  the  landlord's  right  of 
hypothec,  or  preference  established  by  Scotch  law  over 
the  whole  produce  of  the  farm  in  security  of  his  rent. 
This  right  of  preference  exists,  tacitly,  over  each  crop 
for  the  rent  of  that  crop,  and  over  all  stock  until  three 
months  after  the  last  conventional   term  of  payment. 
Suppose  a  tenant's  rent  payable,  by  equal  portions,  at 
Martinmas  1829,  and  Whitsuntide  1830,  for  crop  and 


year  1829.  At  Martinmas,  markets  lor  corn,  and,  at 
Whitsuntide,  markets  for  stock,  are  ruinously  bad,  in 
consequence  of  the  glut  caused  at  these  seasons  by 
the  distress  of  the  English  farmer.  The  Scotch  land- 
lord, knowing  the  pcifcct  nature  of  his  security .  scru- 
ples not,  ill  such  circumstances,  to  give  his  tenant 
whatever  indulgence  is  necessary  for  the  fair  conver- 
sion of  his  jiroduee  into  money.  The  difference  of 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  jier  cent,  on  the  gross 
sales  of  his  farm  is  an  imporlant  one.  JNeither  is  such 
an  e.\ercise  of  ihc  landlord's  right  aliended  by  any 
bad  consequences  to  society;  diiniiiishing,  in  the  first 
Jilace,  the  glut  of  nmrkets  at  term  lime,  it  slackens  at 
another  season  the  gripe  of  ihe  iorestallcr,  and  softens 
the  monopoly  which  he  would  otherwise  be  possessed 
ol;  secondly,  the  dealer  who  buys  farm  produce, 
knowing  perfectly  the  puhtic  hw  'of  the  land,  feels 
hiinsclt  at  liberty,  before  settling  with  the  tenant,  to 
say,  '•!  presume  your  rent  is  jpaid?"  The  answer 
from  Ihe  most  necessitous  man  is,  "Indeed,  Sir,  it  is 
not,  but  here  is  a  letter  from  my  landlord  or  his  agent, 
lo  say  ibat  you  may  pay  ine  bOl.  on  account,  and  for 
the  balance  he  and  1  will  grant  a  receipt  in  full." 
i!y  a  judicious  exercise  of  ihis  right  of  hypothec  during 
the  late  diflicult  years,  thousands  of  Scotch  farmers 
have  been  saved  from  ruin;  and  men  are  now  prospe- 
rously conducting  the  operations  of  a  farm,  who,  in 
other  circumstances,  must  have  sunk  under  the  pres- 
sure of  those  times  which  have  overwhelmed  so  many 
of  their  brelhren  in  the  south. 

Those  who  disapprove  of  the  right  of  hypothec  say, 
"Let  Ihe  tenant  find  personal  security  to  ihe  landlord, 
if  he  cannot  pay  on  icrm  day;  or  let  the  landlord  at 
once  take  an  execution  for  his  rent."  But  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  recommend  the 
substitution  of  an  execution  for  the  existence  of  the 
landlord's  tacit  right  of  hypothec;  and  with  respect  to 
security,  where  is  he  to  find  it,  but  among  persons  in 
circumstances  similar  to  his  own,  to  whom  and  with 
whose  friends  he  must  join  in  obligations  of  the  same 
nature?  In  the  extent  and  uncertainty  of  his  engage- 
ments his  head  turns,  he  plunges  into  one  or  more  of 
the  fatal  circles  which  from  three  months  to  three 
months  revolve  round  the  banker's  counting  house- 
and  after  increasing,  lo  the  best  of  his  abriity,  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  "Excise,"  and  thereby 
proving  the  "prosperity"  of  the  country,  down  he 
comes. 

Poor.— Another  instance  of  Scotch  feeling  the  re- 
porter will  nolice,  as  it  exists  among  a  different  class 
—the  cotter  or  agricultural  labourer— that  is,  with 
respect  to  poor  rates.  The  English,  the  bravest  and 
most  generous  people  in  the  world,  have  established 
them;  and  yet  it  is  not  said  that  they  are  any  where 
so  established,  unattended  by  a  considerable  degree  of 
improvidence  and  dissipation  among  the  parties°in  be- 
half of  whom  the  provision  is  made. 

On  the  demesnes  of  which  these  farms  are  a  por- 
tion, with  a  more  dense  jiopiilation  than  ever  existed 
there  at  any  former  period  of  time,*  there  are  do 
tithes,  no  poor  rates,  and — no  drunkards,  or  ben-o-ars- 
positively  few  or  none,  besides  the  Irish,  and  th'e'few' 
squalid,  ruined  men  from  the  south,  who  wander 
occasionally  into  the  country.  Nay,  one  meets  with 
few  peasants'  sons,  of  this  district,  who  have  not,  from 
such  slender  wages  as  this  report  speaks  to,  been 
taught  to  read,  write,  and,  perhaps,  to  cast  up  an  ac- 
count. If  a  tolerable  proficient,  away  he  goes  to 
"seek  his  fortune;"  and  the  proverb  says,  "It  is  a  bare 
moor,  but  he  will  find  a  cowef  upon  it."  Go  where 
he  may,  his  heart  is  with  his  father's  house;  and  if  he 
succeed  in  life,  which  he  generally  does  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  "inmales"  there  are  the  better  for  it.  The 
first  feeling  of  a  Scolch  peasant  is  affection  for  his 
kindred;  the  second  is  his  sense  of  their  mutual  but 
sole  dependence,  under  Providence,  on  industry  and 
thrift,  to  save  them  from  the  shame  of  beggary.     The 

•Vide  census,  1811,  1821,  1S31. 
t  Cowe,  a  bit  of  heather. 
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parent  wrestles  hard  to  push  forward  some  part  of  his 
family  by  dint  of  education:   the  child,  unknown  to 

'deposits  his  sair  won  penny  fee, 


any, 


gardeners,  and  have  been  sent  to  Europe  under  the  I  In  reference  to   Table   Grapes  I  select  the  following 


To  help  his  parents  dear,  should  they  In  hardship  be." 
By  reciprocal  good  offices,  by  joint  industry,  so- 
briety, and  prudence,  they  get  on   wonderfully.     In 
SRkness  they  apply  at  the  nearest  house   where  any 
medicine  or  comfort  is  likely  to  be  obtained  lor  their 
friend  in  distress;  they  seem  to  expect  it  as  a  debt,  or 
rather  a  loan,  due  from  one  Christian  to  another;  but 
for  the  least  drop  of  honey,  jelly,  wine,  or  even  vine- 
gar obtained,  there  is  a  visit  from  the  patient,  as  sooii 
as  he  can  crawl  abroad,  with  a  thousand   thanks,  and 
a  fowl,  some  eggs,  or  the  like;  whicli  how  to  reluse  or 
to   pay  for  without  offence  it  requires  some  tact  to 
discovBr. 

On  entering  the  habitation  of  the  cotter,  his  fare  is 
found  to  be  very  simple.  In  summer,  oatmeal  porridge 
with  milk  for  breakfast,  potatoes  for  dinner,  and  bread 
and  milk  or  something  similar  for  supper.  In  winter, 
porridge,  with  perhaps  a  little  bit  of  butter  or  some 
treacle,  to  breakfast;  potatoes  mashed,  cut  into  slices, 
and  done  on  the  gridiron,  and  eaten  with  a  very  little 
fish,  pork,  or  a  bit  of  cheese  to  dinner,  and  gruel  with 
a  few  potatoes  or  a  bit  of  oaten  or  barley  bread  to  sup- 
per. His  abstinence  is  nearly  complete  from  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  candles,  soap,  ale,  parliament  whisky,* 
and  every  taxed  commodity,  except  tobacco;  and  the 
nature  of  the  climate  has  rendered  it  one  of  tne  neces- 
saries of  his  life.  r  ,r      i 

To  a  greater  share  of  the  comforts  of  life,  the  agri- 
cultural working  man  and  his  family  may,  doubtless, 
be  admitted,  and  are  so  daily;  but  prudence  and  care 
and  moral  conduct  continue,  and  it  is  hoped  will  long 
continue,  to  characterize  this  simple,  industrious,  and 
virtuous  class  of  men.  Patuick  Sell.vr. 

Jilorvich,  6th  January,  1831. 

HORTICtTLTUKE. 


name  of  Bland,  the  Isabella,  the  Oswego  Tokay,  &.c. 
&c.  but  they  are  all  tainted  with  the  bad  taste  pecu- 
liar to  the  species;  and  can  he  in  no  estimation  when 
even  an  early  July  grape  is  to  be  procured." 

The  inferior  taste  of  American  horticulturists,  and 
the  inferior  productions  of  their  country,  would  be 
fully  made  out  and  established,  as  the  writer  intended, 
were  it  not  for  a  few  mistakes:— (/le  Bland  grape  has 
no  particle  of  mvsk  or  "foxif  tuste.in  its  composi- 
tion; and  we  have  therefore  to  infer  that  he  had 
never  seen  or  lasted  this  fruit. 

The  old  maxim  that  one  man's  taste  is  as  good  as 
another's,  has  promoted  good  humour,  and  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  in  such  discussions.  Now  I  have  pre- 
sented the  yellow  Chasselas  along  with  the  Isabella, 
and  the  Jilexander's  to  dift'erent  persons,  and  a  ma- 
jority have  preferred  the  two  latter  kinds.  My 
taste  is  a  little  dift'eient;  but  I  have  not  been  consti- 
tuted an  umpire  in  the  case,  and  have  no  more  au- 
thority to  decide  this  point  against  ihein,  than 
fessor  Lindley's  assistant. 


Pro- 


testimony: 

"There  is  a  variety  of  one  of  the  native  species 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  Bland's  grape,  an  hy- 
brid?— ?io  way  in  my  opinion  injcrior  to  some  of  tlte 
best  European  grapes^  Nultall's  Genera,  vol.  1,  p. 
143. 

'•Having  tried  the  foreign  vines,  I  prefer  the  na- 
tive as  more  hardy — and  lliey  give  me  more  fruit, 
cjuite  good  enough  for  me.  I  have  one  kind,  a  large 
bloom  or  flesh  color,  decidedly  superior  in  my  opinion 
to  any  other  I  ever  saw.  Foreigners  from  France, 
Italy  and  Spain,  call  it  the  'Bloom  Muscade  Raisiii' 
grape,  but  they  do  not  know  it  is  a  native  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  makes  the  best  of  raisins."  Letter  from  Dr. 
H.  G.  Spaflord.  N.  Y.  Farmer,  vol.  4.  p.  29.     A. 

^  The  scientific  7irt»ics  of  the  American  species 
of  Fitis,  have  been  bandied  about  in  a  remarkable 
manner. 

To  begin  with  V.  i'i(/;una— Elliott  has  given  rea- 
sons for  supposing  that  this  name  was  applied  by 
Linnccus  to  a  southern   species  now  called  )'.  rotun- 


But  tills  wiiler  says  "besides  the   V.  vinifera,  the     JifoUa  (Scuppernong?)  Bartram  and  Marshall  called 
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The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  contains 
the  following  extract  from  Humboldt:  "the  species  of 
vitis  which  are  found  wild  in  North  America,  and 
which  cave  the  name  of  the  land  of  the  vine  (Wi- 
nenland)  to  the  first  part  of  the  new  continent,  which 
was  discovered  by  Europeans,  are  very  dtffcrent  from 
our  mlis  vinifera;''  and  the  author  of  that  work,  adds, 
"it  is  a  popular  error  that  the  grape  vine  was  common 
to  both  continents."  _  . 

1  cannot  very  highly  appreciate  that  service,  which 
in  correcting  one  error  leads  on  the  mind  to  another 
of  greater  magnitude.  As  a  botanist  Baron  Humboldt 
is  right-  but  the  English  author  who  quotes  him  is 
wrono-  '  Well  may  our  astonished  horticulturists  en- 
aniKwhat  then  are  the  delicious  fndls  that  tw  call 
grapes'  They  make  wine  not  inferior  to  Lham- 
paio-ne  or  Madeira,  and  they  aiual  in  flavour  your 
best  Chasselas.  If  they  arc  not  grapes,  ivhat  arc 
theyf  This  queslion,  I  think,  would  puzzle  even  the 
learned  author  of  that  excellent  work. 

He  may  console  himself  however,  that  some  oth- 
ers, (his  neighbours)  are  not  much  better  informed. 
We  are  told  in  Lmulon's  Encyclopaedia  of  I'lanls 
that  "Fitis  vidpina]  the  fox  gtaiie  (so  called  from  the 
foxy  flavour  of  its  berries)  is  much  cultivated  in  JVvrth 
Ainericu!  of  which  country  it  is  a  native.  Many 
improved  varieties  have  been  raised  by  the  American 

'  Within  these  few  years,  illicit  distillation  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  character  of  those  that 
dealt  in  it  has  proportionally  improved. 

+  On  another  page  of  this  Encyclopaidia,  Professor 
lindky  calls  this  grape  Vitis  lahriisca,  with  which  no- 
menclature most  modern  botanists  agree;  but  sucli 
discrepances  in  the  same  work  are  not  commendable. 


F.  labnisca  and  F.  laciniosa  are  all  cultivated;  and 
both  are  now  so  intermingled  with  the  first  species  by 
hybrid  products,  that  for  all  practical  purposes  they 
may  be  considered  as  only  varieties."  It  is  to  be  re 
raembered  that  his  V.  labrusca  is  not  the  fox  grape, 
but  still  an  American  species;  and  so  is  the  V.  laci- 
niosa according  to  Marshall.  He  would  have  greatly 
obliged  us,  therefore,  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
finest  kinds;  and  it  is  most  probable  had  he  closely 
examined  the  matter,  that  he  would  have  found  the 
Blandf  grape,  which  he  has  so  incautiously  denounc- 
ed, to  be  one  of  those  "hybrid  products." 

But  it  is  certain  that  besides  the  Bland,  there  are 
other  American  grapes,  highly  esteemed  by  "Ameri- 
can gardeners"  which  are  not  more  "foxy"  than  the 
Fitis  vinifera.     On  turning  to  Prince's  Short   Trea- 
tise on  Horticulture,  I   find  the  following  testimony:  I 
"the  Alexander's  has  a  little  of  the  fox  grape  flavor; 
but  the  Spring  Mill  Constuntia  has  none  of  it;  it  is 
sweet  without  any  musky  Jlavor."  Page  53.     "The 
Elsingburg— is/i-fc/i-omjJH/j)  or  musky  taste."  p.  55. 
"The°  CoTumbia— is  about  ilie  size  of  a  small  fox 
o-rape,  but  has  not  that  peculiar  scent  which   the  fox 
"o-rape  possesses."  p.  56.     The  Vitis  riparia,  an  acid 
but  very  rich  grape,  and  all  the  varieties  of  Filis 
estivalis  are  also  free  from  the  fox  grape  "taint." 
Tlie  folloicing  exlracls  relate  to  American  Wine, 
made  from  American  Grapes: 
"Captain  Wm.  Burlingham— has  cultivated  four 
acres  (of  the   Scuppernong^  vine)  for  ^18  years,  and 
t  ......  «f-j 


tlie  (musky)  Vox  grape  F.  vnlpina.  Pursh  placed  F. 
vulpina  as  a  synonym  of  the  summer  grape  F.  (esti- 
valis, so  common  in  dry,  oak  and  hickory  lands;  but 
F.  vidpina  by  most  of  our  botanists  of  the  _  present 
day,  is  applied  to  tlie  racoon  grape,  F.  co>-difolia  of 
Michaux. 

F.  labrusca  is  now  given  to  the  (musky)  f)i  grape, 
which  Eaton  calls  "plum  grape." 

Marshall  called  the  racoon  grape,  F.  Uihntsea;  and 
Walter  marked  the  summer  grape  F.  labrusca. 

F.  labruscoides  was  given  by  Muhlenberg  to  the 
Alexander's  grape.  Eaton  now  applies  it  to  the  fox 
grape,  &c. 

[The  writer  of  the  above  will  accept  our  thanks 
for  his  excellent  article,  and  we  solicit  a  continuance 
of  his  correspondence,  feeling  well  assured  that  a 
portion  of  our  columns  cannot  be  better  occupied  than 
with  the  productions  of  such  a  pen.  The  article  he 
speaks  of  in  a  private  note,  which  was  received  last 
spring,  remains  for  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee in  January  next.  We  regretted  the  necessity 
that  called  for  this  delay,  and  the  more  so  as  it  post- 
poned the  pleasure  we  shall  derive  from  the  appear- 
ance of  that  article  in  our  columns.  Will  theaulhtr 
favour  us  with  his  address  that  we  maybe  enabled, 
as  a  small  mark  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  we 
hold  his  writings,  to  send  him  our  journal? 


hinks  the  wine  superior  to  the  best  Madeira  or  Cham 
puisne"  Letter  from  B.  Blodget,  Esq.  to  Dr.  S.  L. 
Mitaiill.     N.  Y.  Farmer,  vol.  2,  p.  5.  ^  ,      , 

"The  best  wine  I  ever  made,  was  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill grape. — It  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
'wcrrthy  of  the  best  vineyards  of  France.'"  Letter 
from  John  Adlum.     N.  Y.  Farmer,  vol.  2,  p.  95. 

"A  cask  of  1 30  gallons  made  by  me— from  the 
Alexander  grape  — has  been  pronounced  by  connois- 
seurs in  Philadelphia  to  be  very  siiiiilar  in  its  charac- 
ter to  a  good  Madeira,  e\cf\<\\i>g  that  it  was  rather 
more  mild."     E.  H.  Bonsall's  letter  to  W.  R.  Prince. 

"The  important  fact  is  ascertained  beyond  dispute 
that  wc  can  make  wine  in  this  coimtry  {I'ront  native 
grapes—)  equal  to  the  /<cs«  (lualities  if  foreign" 
(wines.)     Do.  see  New  York  Farmer,  vol.  4,  p 


SS. 

t  Muhlenberg  considered  this  grape  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cie^  but  Barlrnm  and  MUlall  supposed  it  a  hybrid. 
Pursh  marked  it  as  a  variety  of  the  (muskj)  fox  grape 
in  which  be  has  been  followed  by  Torrcy  and  iMullcy. 
but  I  cannot  discover  their  rcas.nis.  It  ni:iy  bo  doubt- 
ed whether  the  fox  grape  will  ever  run  so  far  into  va- 
riety as  to  lose  all  its  musky  llavor,  and  all  the  down 
of  its  leaves;  for  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  Inl- 
ler,  forms  a  part  of  the  specific  distinctions  of  this 
genus,— yet  the  Bland  grape  is  entirely  c.\cmpt  from 
both  of  these  properties. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

Mr.  Smith:  Columbia,  S.  C.  Sept.  24,  1831. 

Dear  Sir, — I  rejoice  much  to  see  tlie  increasing  taste 
for  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  and  particularly  of  the 
vine  generally  through  this  country,  and  particularly 
in  Baltimore  and  its  vicinity.  Any  thing  therefore  that 
will  tend  to  elucidate  the  particulars  of  the  culture  of 
the  vine, and  extend  the  knowledge  of  its  habits,  must 
be  useful,  in  some  degree,  and  in  this  view  it  may  not 
be  useless  that  I  give  you  an  account  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  last  most  unfavorable  season  for 
this  delightful  I'ruil.     With   us  all  this  summer  has 
been  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  rains;  such,  I 
believe,  as  was  never  witnessed  by  our  oldest  inhabi- 
tants.    The  temperature  has  also  been,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  very  few  days,  much  below  our  usual  stand- 
ard.    The  quantity   of  grapes  on  our  vines  was  un- 
commonly great;  but  these  continued  rains  produced  a 
considerable  rot  in  the  early  part  of  Summer;  and  this 
never  entirely  stopped,  as  it  usually  dues, after  a  short 
period  of  time.  The  rains  continuing,  the  effect  on  the 
grapes  as  they  approached  maturity,  was  of  swelling 
the  b(!rries;  many  of  which  burst   on   the   slightest 
touch   by  insects,  birds,  or,  I  believe,  without  being 
touched  at  all,  and  this  attracting  the  myriads,  the 
consequent  devaslatiun  is  almost  incredible.    Indeed, 
a  lady   in  light  colored  clothes  could  not  safely  walk 
I  under  our  vfne  arbours  without  an  umbrella,  for  it 
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actually  rained  wine.  This  is  not,  however,  the  whole 
of  the  mischief  done;  but  this  juice  of  the  grape  which 
was  thus  imlawfidly  runnin:;  away,  compelled  me  to 
gather  my  crop  for  wine  before  the  grapes  were  as 
fully  ripe  as  it  was  desirable  they  should  be,  and  this 
juice  being  chiedy  made  up  of  our  superabundant 
rains,  and  not  having  had  a  suiiiciency  of  dry  heat, 
was  exceedingly  deficient  in  saccharine  matter,  as  for 
example:  last  year  the  juice  of  my  Lenoir  grapes 
weighed,  by  Beaume's  areometer  full  13";  and 
this  year  it  weighed  only  between  7  and  S",  and 
it  required  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  per  gal- 
lon of  must  or  juice  to  bring  it  to  the  same  degree,  viz: 
13°  that  it  weighed  the  year  before  without  a 
single  grain  of  it.  The  other  kinds  fared  a  similar  fate, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  several  of  my  friends,  as  w  ell 
as  my  own,  that  in  my  garden  alone  I  must  have  lost 
during  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  gathering  of  the 
grapes,  near  100  gallons  of  wine;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  enormous  deduction  in  the  crop,  I  made  from 
that  alone  about  'i60  gallons.  Aided  by  an  intelligent 
friend,  we  measured  the  ground  planted  by  these 
vines,  and  it  was  found  to  be  a  little  less  than  one 
sixth  part  of  an  acre;  which  makes  it  at  the  rate  of 
1500  gallons  per  acre  of  wine,  s-»e/i  as  it  is.  I  say 
such  as  it  is,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  wine  made 
under  such  unfavorable  circumstances,  can  possibly  be 
of  a  superior  quality,  although  I  endeavored,  as  much 
as  was  in  my  power,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  saccha- 
rine matter  in  the  fruit;  yet,  having  examined  it  par- 
ticularly lately,  I  am  induced  to  hope  I  have  succeed- 
ed tolerably  well. 

I  tried  this  season  the  operation  of  ringing,  other- 
wise called  annular  operation,  on  many  vines,  with  a 
view  of  testing  more  fully  its  effects  than  I  had  yet 
done,  and  1  found  that,  although  it  increased  conside- 
rably the  size  of  the  grapes,  and  of  vines  themselves 
above  the  operation,  it  had  no  effect  in  preventing  the 
rot.     Valuable  effects,  however,  are  produced  by  this 
ringing,  which  is,  as  you  know,  the  taking  off  a  ring 
of  the  bark  clean  to  the  wood  immediately  before  the 
flowering  of  the  vine  or  other  fruit  tree.  One  of  them 
is,  that  noticed  above,  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
fruit,  and  forwarding  by  eight  or  ten  days,  the  period 
of  its  maturity,  and  if  it  be  done  before  the  blooming, 
(for  it  may  also  be  done  with  advantage  afterwards, 
even   when   the  grapes  have  acquired  near  half  their 
size)  it  has  the  valuable  effect  of  preventing,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  the  couhire,  (we  want  an  English  word 
to  express  this)  which  is  the  failure  of  the  setting  of 
the  flower  to  fruit,  to  which  several  kinds  of  grapes 
are  very  subject.  Another  advantage  obtained  by  it  is, 
that  if  it  be  desirable  to  fill  up  a  vacant  space  in  a 
bower  or  espalier,  Stc.  it  may  conveniently  be  done  by 
performing  the  operation  on  a  branch  trained  in  that 
direction.     Its  effect  is  to  encrease  considerably  the 
size  in  length  and  thickness  of  the  part  above  the  ring, 
-by  which  means  the  vacancy  is  easily  filled  up.  This 
operation  also  being  done  on  a  vine  which  it  is  desira- 
ble to  multiply,  aflords  great  advantages;  for,  if  a  flow- 
er pot.  a  box,  or  any  other  suitable  thing  is  so  placed 
that  the  ringed  part  of  the  vine  be  inside,  and  it  is  fil- 
led with  good  soil,  and  gently  and  frequently  water- 
ed when  it  may  be  needed,  it  will  take  root  so  well  as 
to  form  an  excellent  vine  the  very  next  season.  It  has 
<nily  to  be  cut  off  below  the  box  or  pot,  close  to  the 
hole  through  which  it   was  inserted,  and  carefully 
planted,  without  disturbing  the  routs,  in   a  suitable 
place.     Speaking  of  planting  vines,  it  may  as  well  be 
noticed  here  that  a  plenty  of  room  ouo-ht  to  be  allow- 
ed for  Ihe  spreading  o(  the  roots;  for  these  extend  much 
farther  than  most  people  are  aware  of,  and  I  presume 
this  is  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  vine  itself 
above  ground.  As  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  I  shall 
copy  here  a  note  which  I  received  a  few  days  since 
from  a  very  intelligent  friend  of  mine.  It  is  as  follows: 
"I  have  long  thought  that  grape  vine  roots  extend 
farther  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  I  now  have  the 
proof.   My  gardener  cut  in  two  with  the  grubbing  hoe 
a  grape  root,  which  I  traced  to  my  artichoke  bed,  for- 


ty-three feet  from  the  stem  of  the  vine.  There  I  lost 
it  among  my  artichoke  roots,  which  I  would  not  dis- 
turb. At  Ihe  point  where  I  ceased  to  trace  it,  it  was 
still  as  large  as  my  little  finger.  The  fragment  of  the 
root  I  send  you  (about  15  feet)  will  show  the  size.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  extends  from  6  to  10  feet  further. 
The  vine  to  which  this  root  belongs,  is  about  8  years 
old  and  thrifty.  It  is  our  Columbia  Madeira.  This 
root  ran  at  the  depth  of  7i  inches,  through  the  bed, 
without  dip.  It  ran  some  distance  down  a  walk  and 
crossed.  Here  it  was  84  inches  below  the  surface. 
Wheie  I  ceased  to  trace  it  in  my  artichoke  bed,  at  the 
distance  of  43  feet  from  the  vine,  the  dip  had  become 
very  considerable,  a  foot  at  least.  This  I  attributed  to 
the  resistance  it  met  from  a  large  root.  You  know  we 
agreed  this  Summer  that  the  vine  has  a  host  of  ene- 
mies above  ground.  I  now  have  to  report  two  foes  be- 
low the  surface  quite  as  fatal  as  any  above.  About 
fourteen  years  ago,  I  transplanted  into  my  garden  a 
vine  of  the  small  white  grape;  I  believe  it  is  the  sweet 
water.  It  bore  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years, 
but  the  two  last  the  fruit  wilted,  and  did  not  ripen; 
from  that  time  it  ceased  to  bear,  and  has  dwindled 
away,  Ihe  leaves  becoming  very  small,  the  annual 
shoots  few  and  wiry,  and  the  whole  vine  having  the 
appearance  of  decay.  I  had  it  dug  up  yesterday  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  and  found  the  large  roots  had  been 
eaten  out.  and  only  a  shell  left.  After  some  search,  I 
at  length  found  the  enemy,  a  large  white  worm,  an 
inch  and  half  long,  with  a  reddish  brown  head,  armed 
with  a  pair  of  hard  forceps,  capable  of  perforalintr 
wood,  and  working  horizontally.  He  is  as  thick  near- 
ly as  the  common  grub,  but  differs  from  him  in  seve- 
ral respects;  he  is  nearly  half  an  inch  longer,  the  first 
half  of  the  body  has  ruga;,  and  is  larger  than  the  lat- 
ter half;  he  walks  upon  his  belly,  while  the  grub,  you 
know,  on  a  hard  surface,  walks  on  his  back,  and  not 
on  his  feet.  I  found  him  imbedded  in  a  large  root,  at 
the  termination  of  his  excavations,  and  with  difficul- 
ty cut  him  out  alive.  I  put  the  marauder  on  my  man- 
tel-piece, loosely  wrapped  in  paper,  intending  to  send 
him  to  you,  but  in  my  absence  for  some  hours,  he 
perforated  his  paper  prison  and  escaped.  1  have  not 
been  able  to  find  him. 

"Against  this  enemy  we  may  not  be  able  to  guard, 
but  we  may  guard  against  another  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion. I  had  to  dig  up  a  four  year's  old  vine  that  stood  in 
a  new  walk  I  wished  to  open.  This  vine  had  never 
been  thrifty,  nor  borne  fruit  that  I  remember.  I 
lound  the  root  in  a  decayed  condition,  and  a  nest  in  it 
of  hundreds  of  white  ants.  They  seemed  to  have  hol- 
lowed out  a  large  space  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  of  the  root.  Possibly  they  may  have  found  the 
root  decayed,  (I  believe  this  the  correct  view  of  it)  and 
on  that  account  availed  themselves  of  it  to  construct  a 
nest.  Our  gardens  are  filled  wilh  myriads  of  these  in- 
sects of  every  description,  which  boiling  water  would 
readily  destroy.     With  respect,  Stc." 

The  apparent  importance  to  the  vine  of  Ihe  lonf  ho- 
rizontal root  mentioned  here,  seems  to  render  doubtful 
the  propriety  of  suppressing  all  the  upper  routs  as  it  is 
lecommended  in  almost  all  the  books  on  the  subject  of 
the  culture  of  the  vine;  but  although  I  am  not  yet  very 
fully  satisfied  on  this  subject,  I  incline  very  strongly 
on  its  propriety;  for  if  the  rotting  of  the  grapes  iscaus- 
ed  chiefly  by  the  alternations  of  dry  and  wet,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  must 
yield  at  times  a  much  greater  supply  of  moisture  to 
the  vine  than  at  others,  and  thus  help  in  doing  tlie 
mischief;  whereas,  if  these  roots  are  every  year  cutoff" 
and  the  lower  roots  can  find  an  easy  progress  in  a 
loose  and  good  soil  at  a  greater  depth,  they  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  as  exposed  to  the  effect  of  drought,  or  sud- 
denly to  an  undue  abundance  ol  moisture. 

If  you  think,  sir,  that  these  desultory  observations 
can  be  of  any  service,  you  may  insert  them  in  your 
most  valuable  agricultural  journal. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  Herbemokt. 


On  Packing  Acorns  for  Transportation. 
Mr.  Smith: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  to  you  the  publica- 
tion of  the  following  addition  to  a  piece  signed  "Jesse 
Buel,"  in  Ihe  American  Farmer  of  the  present  year. 
No.  26,  page  20S,  the  necessity  of  which  that  gen- 
tleman probably  overlooked.  It  is,  that  in  order  to 
secure  the  growing  of  acorns  sent  abroad,  they  ought 
to  be  packed  in  sand,  moss,  or  any  other  substance 
likely  to  keep  them  from  drying,  and  this  ought  to  be 
dune  very  soon,  say  within  two  or  three  weeks,  at 
farthest,  after  they  have  been  gathered.  Without 
this  precaution,  not  ten  in  a  thousand  will  vegetate. 
This  is  the  case  with  many  other  kinds  of  seed,  such 
as  chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  other  oily  nuts.  Fur  want 
of  attention  to  ihis  object  the  kind  intentions  of  many 
persons  are  very  frequently  defeated. 

Yours,  with  respect,  N.  H. 


(From  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine.) 
THE  MELON  STRAWBERUY. 

Tnis  is  a  seedling,  raised  at  Aberdeen,  and  which 
has  been  declared  by  Dr.  Dyce,  of  that  city,  to  be  the 
"finest  variety  in  existence."  "The  size  and  shape 
of  this  fruit  in  a  great  measure,  resemble  the  rose- 
berry,  but  rather  larger;  the  colour  is  very  dark,  the 
flavor  e.xquisite,  and  the  plant  is  an  abundant  bearer 
and  forces  well."  The  above  description,  together 
with  two  or  three  plants,  were  sent  to  Messrs" Mal- 
colm and  Gray,  of  the  Kensington  Nursery,  in  the 
beginning  of  May  last,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Diack, 
Secretary  to  the  Aberdeen  Horticultural  Society. 
We  have  tasted  in  Mr.  Groom's  garden,  Walworth, 
what  are  there  called  Diack's  No.  Land  No.  2,  which 
are  excellent  strawberries,  and  great  bearers. 


(From  Prince's  Treatise  on  Horticulture.) 
OsAGE  Orange,  01-  Madura  aitrantiaca. 
This  tree  is  also  called  Bow  Wood,  and  Yellow 
Wood.     It  has  already  attained  to  the  height  of  about 
20  feet  in  garden  culture,  but  is  said  to  fai  e.xceed  that 
height  in  its  native  regions  of  Missouri  and  Arkansa. 
Several  trees  at  the  establishment  of  the  author,  are 
now  from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  circumference.     It  is 
well  calculated,  by   its  fine  foliage  and  curious  fruit, 
to  form  one  of  out   most  inleresliiig  ornamental  trees; 
the  leaves  are  of  good  size,  oval  form,  and  placed  al- 
ternately on   all  sides  of  the  branches:  they  are  of  a 
fine  glossy  appearance,  very  numerous  and  closely  set, 
and  impart  a  great  degree  of  beauly  to  the  tree;  added 
to  which,  their  verdure  is  retained  after  that  of  most 
other  trees  is  past;  the  flowers  are  not  of  much  note, 
but  the  large  Iruii,  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  Orange, 
which  decorates  the  tree  during  the  autumnal  months 
render  it  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  outer  sur- 
face of  the  fruit  is  rough  and  warted.    It  was  some 
years  since  supposed  to  be  eatable,  and  that  it  would 
become  an  appendage  to  the  dessert,  but  that  idea  is 
now  ascertained  to   be  incorrect.     The  bark  on  the 
young  shoots  is  perfectly  smootli,  and  of  a  light  brown 
color,  but  on  the  old  wood  it  becomes  rough,and  is  of  a 
yellowish  hue;  the  branches  are  armed  with  thorns, 
standing  singly,  at  every  joint,  and  as  they  surround 
the  stalk,  of  course  point  in  every  direction.     It  may 
be  trimmed  so  as  to  form  a  clear  body  with  a  hand- 
some head;  or  by  leaving  the  numerous  shoots,  be  al- 
lowed to  form  a  large  and  dense  shrub.    I  have  alrea- 
dy stated,  that  I  considered  it  eligible  for  hedges,  be- 
ing of  very  quick  growth,  and  soon  forming  an°impa3- 
sable   barrier,  by   its  numberless  shoots  armed   with 
thorns;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  easily  increased  by  layers,  and  tolerably  so  by 
scions — whereas  the  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  com- 
monly used   for  hedges,  require  to  be  reared  by  slow 
progress  from  seeds.     The  layers  will  take  root  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  may  be  planted  in  the  line  where  the 
hedge  is  to  be  permanently  formed,  in  the  same  man- 
ner _as  young  Hawthorns,  and  they  will  form  a  suffi- 
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cient  enclosure  much  sooner  than  the  latter,  and  in  beau- 
ty of  foliage  far  surpass  them.     The  Osage  Orange  is 
dioecious,  and  to  have  perfect  fruit,  it  is  necessary  to 
possess  both  the  male  and  female  varieties.     1  he  lat- 
ter is  very  plenty,  but  the  male  is  quite  rare.  A  num- 
ber of  them  are,  however,  in  possession  of  the  author, 
and  they  have  already  been  sent  by  him  to  several 
European  collections.     The  two  varieties  so  nearly 
resemble  each  other,  as  not  to  be  distinguished  by  ge- 
neral aspect.     It  has  been  thought  probable  that  this 
tree  mav  be  found  useful  in  the  arts,  the  wood  and 
roots  beincr  yellow,  and  said  to  afford  a  fine  dye;  and 
there  seems  much  probability  in  this  reasoning,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Dyers'  Fuslic,  so  extensive- 
ly used,  is  found  to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  the  present 
species,  that  it  has  been  transferred  from  the  genus 
Morus  and  ranged  with  this  under  the  head  ot  Ma- 
dura     It  has  been  intimated,  that  they  were  in  fact 
the  same  tree,  but-  this  supposition  is  very  incorrect, 
as  the  plainest  observer  can  easily  perceive  striking 
distinctions.     The  fustic  is  also  very  tender,  and  will 
not  bear  any  degree  of  cold,  whereas  the  Osage  Orange 
is  perfectly   hardy,  and  bears  the  severest  winters  ot 
this  latitude. 
Rhododendron  Ponticum,  or  Pontic  Rose  Bay. 

This  has  been  more  extensively  cultivated  than  any 
other;  its  leaves  are  large  and  glossy,  of  an  oval  form, 
or  pointed,  according  to  the  variety;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  in 
the  common  species,  are  of  a  fine  purple  colour:  they 
expand  in  July,  and  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
handsome  foliage  of  this  plant,  render  it  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  and  desirable  shrubs.  It  flourishes 
in  any  Tood  common  soil,  but  it  is  said  a  situation 
somewhat  sandy  suits  it  best.  There  are  about  20 
varieties  of  this  species,  which  have  been  obtained  by 
lono-  cultivation,  and  rearing  from  seeds;  these  are  ot 
various  colours  and  shades, and  are  now  in  the  author  s 
establishment  in  a  course  of  increase. 


Elkagnus  Angustifolius,  or  JVarrow  Leaved. 

The  foliage  of  this  species  is  white,  or  silvery,  and 
the  young  branches  are  also  white,  which  give  to  it  a 
peculiar  appearance;  the  leaves  are,  to  the  touch,  as 
soft  as  satin,  and  continue  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  July,  but  make 
no  tigure:  they  are  small,  white,  of  a  strong  scent, 
and  are  succeeded  by  fruit  resembling  small  olives— 
which  have  caused  this  shrub  to  be  sometimes  called 
the  Bohemian  Olive. 


RURAZa  BCOWOSffi'S^. 


Strawberry  Tree,  or  Euonymus. 
Of  this  there  are  many  species;  the  principal  of 
which  I  will  proceed  to  describe. 
Euonymus  Europ.t.us.oj-  European  Slraiobcr,-y  tree. 
This  is  also  called   the  Spindle  Tree,  the  Burning 
Bush   and  the  False  Arbutus.     Its  principal  beauty 
consists  in  its  fruit,  which   is  produced  in  great  nuni- 
beis;  and,  in  the  common   variety,  they  are  of  a  red 
colour  and  are  considered  at  a  distance  to  resemble 
8trawl>erries.     These  hang  on  the  trees  during  the 
auuinmal   months,  and   part  of  the  wiuler,  and  are 
irreally  admired  for  their  enlivening  appearance  during 
this  dreary  season.     There  are  several  varieties  ot 
this  species,  viz. — 

Deep  Red  Berried. 
Pale  Red  Berried. 
IVIiite  Berried.  ' 

Broad  Leaved. 
Fariesa:cd  Leaved. 
Euonymus  Atropurpureus,  or  Purple  Flotcered. 
This  considerably  resembles  the  foregoing,  but  it  is 
of  more  vifforuus  growth,  and  has  less  of  the  quadran- 
gular appearances  the  shoots;  the  berries  are  large, 
CTenetally  deep  red,  and  in  great  abundance,  and  the 
purple  flowers  easily   distinguish   it.     There  is  a  va- 
riety with  pale  red  fruit. 

Euonymus  Americanvs,  or  Evergreen. 
This  holds  its  foliage  cnnsideraldy  during  winter, 
whence  its  title.  It  is  of  lower  growth  than  those 
before  mentioned,  seldom  rising  above  six  feet,  and 
the  shoots  are  more  delicate.  When  loaded  with  its 
beautiful  scarlet  fruit,  this  shrub  forms  a  great  attrac- 
tion, and  it  is  this  species  which  has  more  parucularly 
received  the  appellation  of  Burning  Bush.  There  is 
also  a  low  trailing  variety. 

Oleastir,  or  Hcog'tiui. 
Of  this  there  are  several  species. 


POTATOE  CHEESE. 

The  following  is  the  translation  from  the  Revtie  des 
Remes,  mentioned  in  the  communication  of  Gen. 
Dearborn,  to  the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 
fabrication  of  cheese  from  potatoes. 
In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Societie  D'Encouragement, 
for  the  month  of  September,  18'29,  is  an  article  on  the 
fabrication  of  cheese  from  potatoes,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract,  from  the  correspondence  of  M. 
Fahrenburg. 

There  is  made  in  Thuringe  and  in  a  part  of  Saxo- 
ny, cheese  from  potatoes  which  is  very  much  esteem- 
ed; this  is  the  mode  of  preparing  it. 

After  having  selected  the  best  kind  of  potatoes,  they 
are  boiled;  when  cooled,  they  are  peeled  and  reduced 
to  a  pulp,  either  by  a  grater,  or  in  a  mortar.  To  five 
pounds  of  the  puft',  which  should  be  equally  fine  and 
homogeneous,  is  added  a  pound  of  sour  milk  with  a 
sufficTent  quantity  of  salt;  the  whole  is  well  kneaded, 
then  coveted  up  and  left  to  repose  for  three  or  four 
days,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year:  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  mixture  is  again  kneaded  and  then 
put  into  small  baskets,  to  divest  it  of  the  superfluous 
humidity.  Afterward  it  is  placed  in  the  shade  to  dry 
and  then  it  is  packed  in  layers  in  large  jars  or  casks, 
where  it  is  left  for  fifteen  days.  The  older  this 
cheese  grows  the  better  it  is 

There  are  three  kinds  made:  the  first,  which  is  the 
most  common,  is  prepared  in  the  proportions  above 
named;  the  second,  with  four  parts  of  pulatoes  and 
two  of  cuid;  the  third,  with  two  pound  of  potatoes 
and  four  pounds  of  milk. 

The  putatoe  cheese  has  this  advantage  over  com- 
mon cheese,  it  never  engenders  maggois,  and  it  keeps 
perfectly  well  for  several  years,  provided  it  is  placed 
in  a  dry  situation  and  in  close  vessels. 

I  have  repeated   this  experiment   with  the  propor- 
tions of  the  second  quality.     This  was  the  method 
pursued.      The    potatoes    were    boiled,   peeled    and 
crushed  with  the  hands.     If  the  fabrication  was  car- 
ried  on  extensively,  the  machine   used    for   reducing 
the  potatoes  in  distilleries,  could  be  used.     The  milk 
was  heated,  and  curdled    with  vinegar,  as  no  rennet 
was  at  command.     After  this  operation,  the  milk  was 
mixed  with  the  potatoes;  the  mass  was  salted,  then  it 
was   passed    through   a   hair   sieve,  to   pulverize   it 
thoroughly  and  make  the  mixture  perfect;  this  mass, 
covered  with  salt,  was  left  for  ten  or  twelve  days  in 
an  earthen  pan;  at  this  period  it  was  distributed,  fur 
want  of  baskets,  on  sieves,  where  it  drained  and  be- 
came moulded  into  regular  forms.     The  sieves  were 
lined  with  a  linen  cloth  before  the  mixture  was  put 
into  them.     Fifteen  days  after  this  draining  operation , 
which  had  been  aided  a  little  by  pressure,  the  cheeses 
were  placed,  enveloped  in  their  cloths,  between  osier 
hurdles  and  put  into  the  cellar.     At   this  time  the 
caseous    fermentation    is   well    developed,  and    the 
cheeses  are  yet  very  soft,  and  there  is  tornied  on  the 
surface  a  skin  of  mould.     The  cheese  taste  is  very 
sensible,  and   not  disagreeable,  and  I  think  this  kind 
of  cheese  can  be  advantageously  made  by  the  larmers. 
I  now   intend    to  attempt  drying  the  cheese   in    the 
shade.     I  shall  publish  the  result  of  this  experiment, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  important  to  agricultural 
I  economy. 


(From  the  Western  Ploughboj.) 
BOTS  IN  HORSES. 
Mr.  Sawyer.— In  the  fore  part  of  May  last,  I  had 
a  valuable    horse  seized   with  the   bots,  and   in  a  few 
moments  was  evidently  m  the  greatest  agony  imagina- 
ble.    My  wife   immediately  referred   me   to  the  cure 
published  in  the  second   number,  page  sixteen  of  the 
Ploughboy.     I  immediately  tried  it,  but  was  compell- 
ed to  sweeten   the  milk   with  sugar.     In  a  few  mo- 
ments after  I   drenched  my  horse   with   about  three 
pints  of  it,  he  evidently  was  better  and   relieved  of 
his  distress;  got  up,  shook  himself,  and  whiskered 
after  other  horses. 

At  this   time  a  horse  doctor  arrived,  whom  I  had 
previously  sent   for,  and  like  a  bold  Jacksonian,  said 
he  went  the  "whole  hog"  fur  the  spirits  of  turpentine. 
I  told  hirn   I  thought   the  horse  better,  but  left  it   foi 
him  to  say,  as  I  was  no  (lorsc  doctor.     He  insisted  on 
giving  the  spirits  of  turpentine  by  drenching.     My 
horse's   head   was  then  reined   up,  and  a   half  pint  of 
the  spirits  turpentine  poured  into  his  right  nostril,  (aa 
he  refused  to  swallow  it  when  turned  into  his  mouth) 
and    the  effect  was  distressing.     I   observed   to  the 
doctor,  the  turpentine  would  be  most  likely  to  go  into 
his  lungs  while  his  head  was  in  that  position;  but  the 
reply  \vas  no;  with  a  nod  of  wisdom,  as  if  the  gods 
directed   him.     But,  alas!   for  my  poor   horse!     The 
application  was  a  fatal  one.     He  was  seized  while  in 
the  hands  of  the  knuivevery  tiling,  and  yet  know- 
nothing  doctor,  with  a  distressing  cough;  it  continued, 
and  oii^the  fourth  or   fifth   day,  his  lungs  were  in  a 
hinh  state  of  inflammation,  his   breathing  was  labori- 
ous, his  eyes  were  glassy,  his  thirst  insupportable,  his 
hooi's  dry  and  crumbling,  his  mane  began  to  fall  off, 
thin  stranguary  ensued,  dimness  of  sight,  stiftness  of 
the  joint3,''serious  blisters  were  on  various  parts  of  his 
body,  deafness,  suffusion  of  mucus  in  the  bronchia  or 
windpipe,  total  blindness  and  death.     Thus  ended  the 
services  of  a  most   valuable   horse,  that  fell   a  victim 
to  the  cajirice  of   a  braggadocio  mountebank.     Let 
the  owners  of  pn.perty  be  caref«l,  who  they  employ 
to   doctor   their  horses,  as   well  as  themselves   and 
families. 

Since  the  death  of  my  horse.  I  have  conversed  with 
a  very  intelligent  man,  who  tells  me  he  lost  a  very 
valuable  horse  by  drenching  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, in  the  same  manner,  and  that  he  died^wilh  pre- 
cisely the  same  symptoms.  He  is  a  man  i*  undoubt- 
ed veracity,  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  am  lives  in 
this  county.  -  ,  , 

N.  B.  I  have  tried  the  milk  and  honeyof  late  in 
a  case  of  bots,  and  it  produced  imme.liale  relief.  I 
believe  it  to  be  an  infallible  remedy  when  followed 
with  physic,  it  is  a  remedy  that  carries  reason  with  it 
and  no  other  should  be  made  use  of. 

Yours,  Danikl  Robebti. 

Soniij  Bluffs,  Morgan  co.  III. 


GRAPES  FOR  TANNING  LE.\THER. 

\  Fiench  apothecary  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nar- 
bonne  has  published  a  treatise  extolling  the  husks  of 
n-rapes  which  have  been  deprived  of  Iheir  alcohol  by 
distillation,  as  an  excellent  snbsiilnle  for  hark  in  tan- 
ning leather.  After  having  prepared  the  skins  ia 
the"usual  way.  he  places  lliem  in  the  pits  and  covers 
them  with  grape  husks.  From  five  and  thirty  to 
five  and  forty  days  are  sufficient  to  complete  the  tan- 
nins. This  method,  according  to  the  author  of  it, 
nflvTs  the  following  advantages:  the  operation  is  much 
more  rapid,  it  is  much  more  economical:  the  leather 
has  an  agreeable  odor  instead  of  that  (jf  tan;  and  it  is 
twice  as"durahle  as  leather  tanned  by  bark. 

I  n'vstrrn  Tilltr. 

CORN  PUDDING. 

To  one  quart  of  grated  corn,  and.  four  eggs,  well 
beaten,  two  table  spoonsful  of  sugar,  one  and  a  half 
of  salt,  beat  well  together,  butter  your  pans  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven,  let  it  be  about  li  inches  thick  when 
done,  eat  with  butter.— Fnmjer's  Repoiler. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Oct.  21,  I8J1. 

Princes'  Nursery  at  Flushing,  N.  Y. — Hav- 
ing recently  visited  the  Liniieean  Botanic  Garden  and 
Nurseries  of  Wm.  Prince  &  Sons,  at  Flushing',  we 
deem  it  of  sufficient  public  interest  to  give  the  result 
of  our  observations.     This  we  must  premise  is  wholly 
nninfluenced  by  partiality  or  by  the  slightest  hint  of 
its  being  desired  by  the  proprietors,  who  will  receive 
the  first  inlimalion  of  our  intention  from  this  article 
itself.     This  is  proper  too,  on  another  account;  notices 
of  many  of  the  Philadelphia  establishments  by  a  visit- 
ing committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  of  those  in  our  own  vicinity,  as  well  as  se- 
veral others  near  New  York  and  Boston,  have  within 
a  short  time  appeared  in  our  columns.  But  even  in  the 
absence  of  all  these  reasons,  the  real  merits  of  the  es- 
tablishment liself,  and  its  importance  to  the  Horticul- 
tural interest  of  our  country,  would  render  this  notice 
of  it  a  matter  of  duly  on  our  part.    We  spent  si.x  days 
in  examining  the  grounds  and  houses,  and  whatever 
we  may  heretofore  have  thought  of  them,  we  are  con- 
strained to  say  that  they  exceeded  all  our  anticipa- 
tions by  one  hundred  per  cent.  We  gave  them  no  care- 
less glance  or  casual  observation;  but,  with  their  cala- 
logues  in  hand,  we  went  to  work  industriously,  exam- 
ing  every    thing,  tree,  shrub  and   herb,  fruit  bearing 
and   ornamental,  indigenous  and   e.xotic,  hardy  and 
green-house  plant;  and  the  result  was,  that  not  only 
every  thing  in  their  catalogues  is  really  in  the  estab- 
lishment, but  there  are  many  hundreds  of  trees  and 
plants  not  yet  entered  in  their  lists.     There  are,  it  is 
true,  some  few  plants  in  the  catalogues  that  cannot  at 
this  time  be  had,  in  consequence  of  all  l;ul  the  stock 
plants  having  been  sold,  and  it  bnng  lu^cessaiy  to  re- 
tain them  for  propagation;  but  these  are  very  rare,and 
we  think  it  difficult  fur  an  order  of  five  hundred  dif- 
ferent species  of  plants  to  be  made  out  that  could  not 
be  filled  within  ten  plants. 

As  all  belonging  to  the  establishment  were  closely 
engaged  in  supplying  orders,  and  with  the  business  of 
the  establishment,  we  were  allowed  to  range  alone, 
and  at  will  through  the  grounds.  We  availed  of  this 
privilege  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  managed  to  be 
present  at  the  selection  and  packing  of  trees  and 
plants  in  filling  orders.  We  noticed  one  rule  which 
was  strictly  observed,  and  which  we  resolved  our  rea- 
ders should  have  the  advantage  of.  That  is,  that  the 
finest  trees  and  plants  are  always  selected  to  fill  the 
order  in  hand;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  first  or- 
der received  gets  the  best;  the  next,  the  next  best,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  ot  the  season.  This  offers  an  induce- 
ment for  persons  intending  to  order  trees,  &,c.  from  that 
establishment,  to  send  them  earl}*.  In  selecting  trees, 
&c.  one  of  the  three  proprietors  always  attends  per- 
sonally, and  selects  and  marks  them  himself;  so  that 
there  is  nothing  left  to  hazard  or  the  mfsmanage- 
ment  of  persons  not  directly  interested  in  the  good 
name  of  the  establishment.  The  packing  of  trees  and 
plants  is  also  always  done  under  the  eye  of  one  of  the 
proprietors  or  the  clerk,  (to  the  intelligence  and  fidel- 
ity of  whom,  we  are  also  able  to  bear  testimony,)  and 
no  matter  to  what  distance  they  are  to  be  sent,  the 
rule  is  to  put  them  up  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
bear  transportation  to  Europe. 

We  paid  close  attention  to  the  system  pursued  in 
obtaining  and  marking  the  different  varieties  of  fruit 
trees,  that  we  might  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  degree 
of  probability  there  might  be  of  correctness  as  to  va- 
rieties. In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  proprietors  al- 
ways selects  and  takes  off  the  buds  or  grafts,  and  in- 
serts them  with  his  own  hand,  or  sees  it  done  by  a 
skilful  assistant.  Tallies  are  then  attached  to  the 
trees,  and  duplicate  marks  made  on  stake-tallies  dri- 
ven into  the  ground.  The  variety  is  then  entered  in 
duplicate,  and  often  triplicate  nursery  books,  with 
numbers  and  names  corresponding  to  the  tallies.  The 


whole  grounds  are  laid  oflT  into  squares,  which  have 
permanent  names  or  marks,  as  square  A,  square  B, 
&.C.  The  rows  in  each  square  are  numbered,  and 
when  there  is  more  than  one  variety  in  a  row,  the 
trees  of  the  row  are  numbered.  So  that  to  find  a  tree 
by  this  system,  reference  is  made  to  the  nursery  book, 
and  the  answer  is,  foi  example,  as  follows:  "In  square 
H,  third  row,  beginning  with  the  tenth  tree."  So  that 
there  appears  scarcely  a  probability  of  mistake. 

The  varieties  of  fruit  trees  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  we  had  any  idea  of,  notwithstanding  we 
have  been  familiar  with  their  catalogues  for  several 
years.  Tlie  proprietors  have  the  catalogues  of  all  the 
nurseries  in  Europe  of  any  note,  and  their  arrano-e- 
ments  are  such  that  as  soon  as  a  new  variety  is  obtain- 
ed there,  it  is  immediately  added  to  their  collection, 
without  regard  to  cost.  By  this  means  all  the  new 
pears  recently  added  to  the  French  and  English  col- 
lections, as  well  as  other  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
and  plants,  are  already  under  cultivation  at  this  estab- 
lishment, and  many  of  them  are  already  for  sale,  even 
before  many  of  the  European  nurseries  have  got  them. 
The  trees  and  plants  are  in  fine  health  and  vigor; 
and  whenever  a  peach  or  other  fruit  tree  is  discovered 
to  be  diseased,  it  is  immediately  taken  up  and  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  enter  into  detail  as  to 
the  varieties  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants 
in  this  immense  collection.  After  examining  nume 
rous  catalogues  of  European  establishments,°we  feel 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  superior  to  any  of 
them.  It  must  be  recollected  that  in  Europe  the  di- 
vision of  occupation  causes  attention  to  be  paid  to  de 
partments  exclusively.  One  establishment  is  devoted 
mainly  to  fruit  trees,  another  to  herbaceous  plants, 
another  to  ornamental  trees,  and  another  to  green  and 
hot  house  idants;  but  here  all  these  are  combined, 
and  either  branch  would  be  considered  a  respectable 
establishment  in  itself  even  in  Europe. 

There  are  some  ornamental  trees  and  plants  scarce- 
ly known  among  us  that  we  think  worthy  of  especial 
notice.    The  Abele,  or  silver  leafed  poplar,  is  a  most 
beautiful  tree,  and  would  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
a  lawn  or  walk.    The  ailanthus,  or  Japan  tree   of 
heaven,  is  another  tree  worthy  of  a  place  in  all  collec- 
Uons.     The  collection  of  evergreens  is  rich  and   full. 
There  is,  also,  a  very  large  collection  of  the  true  royal 
oak   of  England,  which  retains  its  rich   foliage  till 
almost  every  vestige  of  verdure  has  disappeared  from 
other  trees.     There  were  few  plants  in  flower  at  the 
season  of  our  visit;  the   Dahlias,  however,  were  in 
full   perlection.     The  Miller's   George  the  IV.   the 
Gohah,  the  bright  double  yellow,  the  Purple  Prince, 
and    many   others,  exhibited  a  splendour  beyond  any 
thing   we    had   conceived.      We   measured    several 
flowers  of  the  first  named,  and  found   them  from  six 
to  seven  inches  in   diameter.     The  colors  are  exceed- 
ingly brilliant,  and  the  appearance  of  them  beautiful 
beyond  conception.     The  collection    of  Chrysanthe- 
mums we  regretted  to  find   not  in  bloom,  as  we  had 
heard  them  spoken  of  as  exceedin<r|y  beautiful  and 
very  numerous.     We  could  of  course  judcre  of   the 
number  of  varieties,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plants, 
but  no  further.     The  pceonies,  both  tree  and  herbace- 
ous, are  very  numerous,  and  of  the  richest  and  rarest 
varieties.     We  made  a  small  selection  of  ten  varie- 
ties for  the  accommodation  of  our  friends. 

wT^^r  ^'^'^'^"  ^"''  *""  ^""^^  collection  is  equally  rich. 
VVe  did  not  suppose  there  were  as  many  camellias  in 
the  country  as  we  saw  there-and  all  fine  plants,  and 
generally  in  bud  for  flowering  the  approaching  season. 
i  he  Passiflora  alala,  (wing  leaved  passion  flower,) 
which  IS  a  green  house  plant,  was  in  full  flower,  and 
IS  one  ol  the  most  splendid  plants  we  ever  saw.  In- 
deed there  is  no  conception  of  the  beauty  of  this  plant 
in  flower,  from  any  description  that  can  be  given  of  it. 
We  took  a  sprig  of  it  with  several  flowers,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  preserve  it  in  perfection  for  seve- 
ral days  alter  our  return.  But  it  would  be  an  endless 
task  to  particularize  all  the  rare  and  beautiful  plants 


that  fell  under  our  notice,  and  we  must  conclude  by 
observing,  that  theestablishment  of  the  Messrs.  Prince, 
is  creditable  to  our  country,  as  well  as  an  honor  lo  its 
enterprising  and  spirited  proprietors. 

This  establishment,  it  is  pretty  well  known,  was 
commenced  by  the  father  of  the  present  senior  pro- 
prietor; the  latter  gentleman  continued  it  with  suc- 
cess and  credit  till  his  two  sons  became  qualified  to 
take  an  active  part;  and  it  is  now  principally  managed 
by  the  sons,  the  venerable  old  gentleman  taking  the 
exclusive  charge  of  the  orangery,  &C.  and  giving 
counsel  and  advice  in  the  management  of  the  concern. 
The  elder  son,  Wm.  R.  Prince,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive and  intelligent  young  gentlemen  we  have  been 
acquainted  with,  occupies  his  leisure  moments,  at 
seasoris  when  his  attention  is  not  required  in  the  nur- 
sery, in  writing  descriptions  of  fruit,  ornamental  trees 
and  plants,  and  their  modes  of  culture,  &.e.  and  has 
produced  several  valuable  works,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned,  the  "Treatise  on  the  Vine,"  which 
should  be  in  every  vine-dresser's  hands,  and  the 
"Pomological  Manual,"  the  first  volume  of  which  has 
been  just  issued  from  the  press,  and  from  wliich  tve 
have  already  given  several  extracts. 


Improved  Short  Horn  Cattle. — We  invite  at- 
tention to  the  following  advertisement  of  the   Rev. 
Henry  Berry  of  England,  proposing  to  supply  genu- 
ine Improved  Short  Horn  Bulls  to  American  farmers. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  character  of  the  stock  of 
this  gentleman  full  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the 
purity  of  blood  and  value  of  any  animal  he  may  send 
to  this  country.     We  should  suppose  that  editors  in 
the  interior  would  be  serving  the  interests  of  their 
agricultural  friends  by  giving  the  advertisement  an 
insertion  in  their  papers.     Till  more  permanent  ar- 
rangements shall  be  made,  the  Editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  will  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  commu- 
nications to  Mr.  Berry,  and   making  any  inquiries  of 
him  that  may  be  desired  by  our  subscribers. 
To  Ammcan  Farmers  and  others  interested  in  ob- 
taining 
Pure  Improved  Short  Horned  Cattle. 
The  numerous  complaints  of  disappointment  and 
loss  which  have  reached  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  spurious  race  of  animals  which   have  been  ex- 
ported  thence,   under  the  description  of  "Improved 
Short  Horns,"  and  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  now  to  be  found,  in  their  original  excellence,  in 
but  few  hands,  have  induced   the  advertiser  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  the  production  of  hulls  of  the  genuine 
breed,  and  of  undoubted  excellence,  for  the  American 
market.     It  is  presumed,  that,  in  England,  where  his 
stock  is  known,  any  assertion  of  its  merit  would  be 
superfluous;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the 
American    farmer  until  proof  of  its  excellence  has 
been   obtained    by  trial,  that   it  is  not  considered  to 
rank  second  to  any  stock  in  Great  Britain,  in  respect 
of  the  valuable  properties  which  distinguish  the  im- 
proved Short  Horns. 

Should  the  advertiser  meet  with  commensurate  en- 
couragement, he  proposes  to  rear  annually  a  conside- 
rable number  of  Bulls,  and  will  be  ready  at  any  time 
either  to  exhibit  them  to  agents  employed  for  selec- 
tion, or  to  answer  enquiries  proposed  by  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  as  follows:  "The  Rev.  Henry  Berry 
Pensham  House,  Pershore,  Worcestershire,  Ens- 
land."  ° 

For  the  convenience  of  gentlemen  resorting  to  the 
port  of  I,iverpool,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cannell.  of  68,  Old 
Hall  street,  in  that  town,  has  consented  to  forward 
applicalions  for  Bulls  to  the  advertiser,  without  de- 
lay, and  to  Slate  such  particuKars  respecting  the  stock, 
as  his  personal  knowledge  enables  him  to  furnish 

England,  Aug.  15,  1831.  Henby  Berry. 


<ff-  We  are  compelled  to  defer  till  our  next,  the 
letter  of  Mr.Du  Ponceau,  which  appeared  in  the' last 
Baltimore  Times,  with  remarks  by  the  Editor. 
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FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  Sept.  7. 
"The  sales  in  collon  for  the  past  week,  we  esti- 
mate at  25,000  bag-s.  From  so  extensive  a  business, 
it  was  fair  to  presume  on  some  improvement  in  prices, 
but  such  was  not  the  case— the  demand  being  very 
freely  met.  The  public  sale  of  Sea  Islands  was  not 
very  well  attended;  prices  however  weie  not  lower, 
especially  for  the  common  and  fair  qualities,  worth 
lOd  a  103.  So  far  this  week  the  demand  has  been 
limited,  but  without  alteraliun  of  prices. 

Uplands  we  quale  at  4  5-8  a  6  5-8;  Alabamas 
4  5-S  a  6;  Orleans  5  a  7  J  per  lb  The  import  of  the 
past  week  40,136  bags.  Orders  have  this  morning 
been  received  at  the  custom  house  to  collect  the  new 
duty  of  5-8  of  a  penny  per  lb.  on  all  cotton  not  en- 
tered prior  to  the  24th  ult. 

The  transactions  in  free  grain  are  very  limited. 
At  yesterday's  market  there  was  but  a  moderate  busi 
ness  done  in  new  wheat  at  a  decline  of  6d  per  70 
lbs.  Free  flour  was  dull  of  sale  at  a  decline  of  Is 
per  bbl.  In  bonded  wheat  and  flour  no  transactions 
have  been  reported  — the  former  remains  nominally 
the  same,  but  the  latter  is  offered  at  Is  per  brl.  de- 
cline. Bonded  flour  21s  a  23s  per  barrel;  free  30  a 
36s.     Bonded  wheat  5s  6d  a  7s  per  70  lbs." 

Havre,  Jliigust  31. 
Coi-u  and  Flow. — Foreign  wheat  has  remained 
dull,  2  cargoes  soft  Russia  have  been  imported  from 
St.  Petersburg,  and  a  sale  of  1000  ho.  of  this  de- 
scription has  been  made  at  Xllj  per  ho.  of  76  ko.  du- 
ty paid. 

French  wheat  has  been  gradually  declining  and 
fetched  last  market  day  only  5Sf.  to  G5f.  per  200  ko. 
according  to  quality. 

We  have  received  320  brls.  New  York  flour  by 
Francois  ler,  2227  bbls.  Richmond  by  Alexander  were 
sold  previous  to  arrival  at  36f.  duty  paid  (1400  bbls. 
we  notice  in  our  last  review)  3500  bbls.  are  arrived 
from  the  same  port  by  William  Smith,  1000  of  which 
were  also  disposed  of  previous  to  arrival  at  3Gf. 

Stock  this  day  in  first  hands— 21100  ho.  foreign 
wheat;  2820  brls.  flour;  besides  4000  French  wheat. 
Same  period  last  year— 22000  ho.  foreign  wheat; 
7000  ho.  rye. 

Cottom.—Tbe  heavy  supplies  amounting  to  13650 
bales  received  from  the  U.  States,  within  the  last  ten 
days,  have  occasioned  a  further  decline  of  at  least  one 
centime  on  the  middlings  to  inferior  qualities  of  the 
short  staple  cottons  of  that  growth.  In  Brazil,  and 
other  kinds  we  have  no  change  to  notice.  Tlie  sales 
durincr  the  same  period,  consist  of  4917  bales  as  fol- 
lows:°1236  bales  Louisiana  at  8GJ  to  98;  2825  bales 
Uplands,  Mobile,  Alabama  and  Tennessee  at  76  to  95; 
400  bales  Pernanibucn  at  104  to  107;  and  486  bales 
Bahia  at  89  to  97;  all  these  prices  duty  paid 


VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

1  wish  to  sell  the  farm,  ^'c.  on  which  i  now  reside; 
it  is  situated  on  the  great  national  road  leading  from 
Cumberland  in  Maryljnd  to  Wheeling  in  Virginia, 
eight  miles  east  of  Wlieeling,  and  eight  miles  west  of 
West  Alexandria;  the  town  of  Triadelphia  is  located 
on  it  v.'hich  is  now  rapidly  improving.  The  situation 
is  very  healthy,  well  watered  witli  hue  springs,  soil 
hrst  rate,  containing  Magnesia  and  Lime.  Stone  Coal, 
and  the  Oil  Stone  coninionly  called  Turkey  Stone,  of 
superior  quality  in  great  ainindancc. 

On  it  there  is  a  tavern  stand,  highly  improved  orch- 
ard, meadows,  pleasure  gardens,  kc.  There  is  also  a 
good  saw  mill  and  a  large  merchant  mill  now  building 
tor  four  run  of  stones,  to  be  propelled  eitlier  by  water 
or  steam,  or  if  necessary  by  botli.  It  is  a  hue  wheat 
country,  and  a  mill  of  this  kind  will  be  a  most  valua- 
ble property.  The  mill  fronts  on  the  main  street  in 
the  town.  The  tract  contains  about  J^iO  acres,  about 
80  of  which  is  cleared  and  in  cultivation. 

JOSIAS  THOMP.SON. 


saimThhorh  prices  cvrsemt. 


uaii.Hwa.si.  o.uo  a  o.ii,  ivii  a.  city  mi!Is6.-5  a 

country,  5.62  a  5.15;   .^lexand'a,  6.15  a  6.87;    Freder- 


a  11.00. 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
AND  PLANTS. 

SLVCLJIR  S^-  MOORE, 
Inform  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that 
their  stock  on  hand  this  season  is  large,  of  thrifty  well 
grown  trees,  except  those  marked  on  the  catalogue. 
The  fruit  in  this  establishment  arc  all  carefully  grafted 
or  inoculated  mostly  from  bearing  trees,  of  tlie  choi- 
cest collection  of  American  and  European  fruits. 

This  nursery  will  all'ord  purchasers  in  our  own  slate 
the  important  advantage  of  planting  their  trees  on  the 
first,  second,  or  third  day  aUer  Ihey  are  taken  out  of 
the  ground,  (provided  the  holes  for  the  trees  are  pre- 
viously dug,  which  they  always  ought  to  be,)  having 
quick  transportation  to  most  every  part  of  the  state. 

Printed  catalogues  for  this  season  describing  the 
names  of  plants,  time  of  ripening,  and  price,  as  also  di- 
rections lor  planting,  to  be  had  gratis  at  their  Plough 
and  Seed  Store,  Pralt  street  wharf,  Baltimore,  or  at 
their  Nursery,  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  city, 
belween  the  Philadelphia  and  Bellair  roads;  the  best 
and  nearest  ivay  to  go  to  it  is  by  going  out  the  latter 
road  two  miles,  to  a  pointer  of  further  direction.  The 
senior  partner  resides  on  the  premises,  and  constantly 
superintends  the  same,  and  would  be  pleased  to  see 
persons  disposed  to  encourage,  or  view  their  extensive 
collection,  where  they  can  see  and  choose  for  them- 
selves. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  a  catalogue,  they  will  menlion  some  of  the 
principal  articles  ready  for  sale,  to  wit: — 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Necta- 
rine, Fig.  tiooseberry.  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawber- 
ry, Quince  of  sorts — Grape  Plants,  tine  size,  many 
choice  kinds,  Thorn  and  Honey  Locust  for  hedges. 

ORSAMEN'TAL    TREES. 

English  Elm  of  middling  and  extra  large  size. 

Italian  While  Mulberry,  of  do.  and  large  do. 

riorse  and  Spanish  Chestnut. 

Linden  and  Sugar  Maple  Trees,  Paper  Mulberry, 
Abeal  or  Silver  leaved  Poplar,  Yellow  and  Honey  Lo- 
cust, Chinese  Aleanthus,  or  tree  of  Heaven,  English 
Walnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Buttonwood,  Black  Walnut, 
&c.  fic.  Balm  of  (iilead,  or  Silver  Fir,  While  or 
Wayniolh  Pine,  Dwarf  Box,  Cutting  and  Hooted  Plants, 
Black  Double  Spruce,  Arborvila;. 

ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS. 

Roses,  both  hardy  and  Chinese  or  ever  blooming,  a 
good  assortment,  Double  Althea  a  superior  collection, 
Linock  five  kinds,  Snuwbcrry  Tree,  Grounsel  Trees, 
Roseacacia,  Corchories,  Sr:ii-|et  Trumpet  Creeper, 
White  Flowering  Virginbovver,  White  Flowering  Jas- 
mine, Vellow  Flowering  do..  Scarlet  Trumpet,  Month- 
ly Honeysuckle,  W  hite  Striped  Monthly  do.  of  exqui- 
site fragrance,  Miiiiidora  Rose,  Graville's  Superb  .Mul- 
tillora,  cuttings  of  Urapc,  Apple,  Peach,  &c. 

Oct.  14. 


POMOLOGIGAL  MANUAL, 

Just  published,  and  for  sale  by  the  subscriber,  the 
Pomological  Manual,  or  Treatise  on  Fruits,  containing 
descriptions  of  a  great  number  of  the  most  valuable 
varieties  for  the  orchard  and  garden.  By  Wm.  Robert 
Prince.     Part  1— price  $1.         GIDEON   B.  SMITH. 


Baltimore  Market — The  receiptsof  Howard  street 
flour  having  increased  the  prices  have  decltne'd  a 
little,  as  was  expected.  The  wagon  price  yesterday 
was  $5.50  but  it  was  confidently  expected  to  decline 
still  further  in  the  course  of  the  day.  There  is  very 
little  change  in  grain  generally,  and  as  we  have  heard 
of  sales  of  wheal  within  the  range  of  our  quotations 
we  have  not  altered  them.  In  grass  seeds  there  is 
some  change,  as  the  season  of  demand  has  commenc- 
ed and  the  supplies  quite  limited. 

TuBACco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,3.00  a5. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  comnion.  3  00  a 
6.00;  brown  andred4.60a6.0U;fiiie  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars, 6. 00  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  16. 00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00.~Virginia,4.00  a  5.00.— Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8.(0.  1  he  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  617  hhds.  Md.;  67  hhds 
Ohio— total  684  hhds. 

Floor — best  white  wheat  family,  §6.75  a  7.25;  super 
Howard-st.  fresh  §5  60  a  6.62^;  city  mills,  fresh  5.12^ 
a  5.3"4;  Sus(|. —  a  —  ;  Corn  Meal  bbl.  3.60;  (iBAiK,  Md 
red  wheat,  1.00  0  1.10;  white  do.  1.16  o  1.25,Susq.  —  a 
— Corn,  white,  53  u  65— yellow  53  a  66 — -Kvt,  '0  a  — . 
Oats,  .33  b  35.  Beans,  76  n  80-Peas,  65  a  70— C^ovtB- 
SEED5.25  a  5.75— r  I  MOTH  V  . a  2.50— OrchabI'  Graes 

1.50  o  2.00— Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.00  a  2. 50-Herd's, 
75  til.OO-Lucerne  —  n  37J,  Ib.^ — Barley  .  — Flaxsled 

1.25  a Cotton,  Va.  8  a  9 Louisiana  9  a  12 

A  lab.  9  n.  11 Tenn..8in.9i;N.  Car.Si  i.  .9^ 

Upland  8  a  IO-Whisket,  hhds.  1st  p.  33  a ;in  bbl«. 

—  a  35 Wool.,  ITas/if(/,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  58 

a  67;  American  Full  Blood,  60  a  68;  three  quarters  do. 
44  a  50;  half  do.  38  a  44;  quarter  and  common  do.  35 
a  38.  Umcaslud,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  33  a  37; 
American  Full  Blood,  30  a  33;  three  quarters  do.  28  a 

30;  half  do.  25  a  28;  quarter  and  common,  22  a  26 

Hemp  Russia  ton,  $266  a  — ;  Country,  dew -rolled.  5^ 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  a  9c. — Feathers,  S6  a  37;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.375  a — ,  ground,  1 .37^  n — bbl. 

Iron,  graypigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  n ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28. PO  u  30. Oil;  bar  Sns.  perton, 
72.50  aSO. 00. —  Prime  Beef  on  Ihe  hoof,  4  60  a  5.00— 
Oak  wood,  3.00  o  3.25— Hickory,  4.25  a  4.50— Pine 
2.00  a  2.25. 


DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  CATTLE. 

For  sale  several  Cows  and  Heifers  of  the  above 
breed,  full  blooded,  and  also  others  of  dilfcrent  grades 
of  blood.  Apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer. 
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(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  ) 

Description  op  a  Farm  in  the  Western  Extre- 
MiTv^  OF  Eastern  Ross,  Ross-Shike. 

PRESENTED  BY  MR.  JOHN  BAIORIE. 

This  farm,  consisting  of  about  four  hundred  impe- 
rial acres,  was,  prior  to  18-25,  occupied  by  numerous 
small  tenants,  who  farmed  the  land  on  the  old  system 
which  prevailed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  about 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago — viz.,  the  continued  occupa- 
tion of  the  ground  by  some  description  of  corn  crop, 
with  exception  of  the  small  portion  allotted  for  pota- 
toes. 

Their  rotation — if  rotation  it  may  be  called — con- 
sisted of  oats,  chiefly  of  the  dun  or  black  variety, 
which  were  continued  to  be  sown  in  the  same  field 
in  many  instances  for  five  or  six  years,  or  so  long  as 
the  produce  yielded  two  returns.  When  thought 
suflSciently  exhausted,  a  portion  was  then  manured 
in  the  spring  for  bear  or  bigg,  and  for  potatoes — suc- 
ceeded again  by  oats,  which  were  continued  until  the 
effects  of  the  dung  were  no  longer  visible,  when  the 
land  was  allowed  "to  rest"— i.  c,  to  remain  un- 
ploughed  for  a  period  of  years,  producing  nothing  but 
weeds,  with  a  small  portion  of  indigenous  grasses,  no 
artificial  seeds  being  ever  sown. 

The  arable  land  of  this  farm  was  detached  in  small 
patches  of  from  two  to  three  acres,  interspersed  with 
considerable  tracts  of  brush-wood  and  uncultivated 
ground,  on  which  stones,  which  have  for  centuries 
been  collected  from  the  land,  have  been  allowed  to 
lie.  In  addition  to  this  accumulation  of  smaller 
stones,  large  masses  of  blue  granite  lay  amongst  the 
arable  ground,  above  and  immediately  below  the  sur- 
face, so  as  to  offer  considerable  interruption  to  the 
plough.  The  land  was  besides  in  a  very  wet  state 
from  the  many  springs  issuing  out  of  it,  and  there 
being  no  drains  or  ditches  to  carry  them  off.  So 
much  was  this  felt  in  some  seasons,  that  it  was  fre- 
quently the  month  of  May  before  any  corn  was  sown. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  farm  in  March,  18'25, 
presenting  serious  obstacles  to  improvement,  but  at 
the  same  time  possessing  capabilities  which  could  not 
be  overlooked,  and  which  promised  ample  remunera- 
tion for  the  expense  proposed  to  be  incurred. 

As  the  farm  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing remarks  was,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  almost  in 
a  state  of  nature,  the  writer,  in  the  hope  it  may  prove 
useful,  proposes  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  va- 
rious operations  connected  with  its  improvement. 

The  farm  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  and  facing  the 
south,  and  consists  of  two  varieties  of  soil.  1st — A 
clay  loam  of  irom  twelve  inches  to  two  feet  deep, 
chiefly  upon  an  open  gravelly  subsoil,  id — Gravel 
mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  black  mould  from  six  to 
fifteen  inches  deep,  also  on  a  previous  subsoil. 

Possession  of  the  arable  land  having  been  obtained 
in  the  spring  of  1825,  in  consequence  of  the  right  to 
the  sowiuii:  of  the  crop  of  that  year  by  the  former  te- 
nants having  purchased  from  them,  as  well  as  the 
manure  they  had  made  from  the  previous  crop,  opera- 
tions were  commenced  on  the  farm  in  the  month  of 
March.  The  first  object  was  to  lay  oft"  the  arable 
land,  as  well  as  what  was  intended  to  be  trenched, 
into  fields  of  a  regular  shape,  varying  in  size  from 
twelve  to  twenty-five  acres,  according  to  circum- 
stances, when  such  of  them  as  could  not  be  taken  in 
hand  in  one  season  were  sown  with  oats  so  far  as  the 
arable  land  extended.  One  field  was  selected  for 
turnips  and  another  for  fallow;  but  from  the  scarcity 
of  manure,  in  the  first  season,  the  sowing  of  both 
wheat  and  turnips  was  necessarily  confined  to  a 
small  scale. 

Draining. — As  draining  was  evidently  the  first 
necessary  operation,  a  number  of  labourers  were 
employed  fur  that  purpose,  who  executed  the  work 
by  the  job  or  piece.     The  drains  were  cut  from  three 
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to  four  and  a  half  feet  deep,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  substratum;  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  and  sixteen  inches  at  bottom — the  width  at  the 
top  varying  in  proportion  to  the  depth.  Stones  were 
then  put  in  to  the  height  of  thirty  inches,  an  opening 
of  six  inches  square  being  left  and  built  in  the  bot- 
tom to  prevent  the  sides  of  the  drain  from  falling  in, 
and  thereby  impeding  the  running  of  the  water. 
Above  the  stones  a  covering  of  dried  weeds,  gathered 
from  the  land,  was  laid,  to  prevent  the  mould  from 
mixing  with  the  stones;  after  which  the  drain  was 
filled  up,  taking  care  to  throw  in  the  subsoil  first. 
The  expense  of  opening  and  closing  was  two-pence 
per  ell  of  thirty-seven  inches,  and  a  halfpenny  per 
ell  for  carting  the  stones,  making  the  whole  expense 
of  the  drains  three-pence  per  lineal  ell.  This  sum 
appears  a  low  price  for  the  work,  but  an  expert  la- 
bourer, although  he  should  require  to  use  the  mattock 
to  gain  twelve  inches  of  the  depth,  will  at  that  price, 
earn  from  two  shillings  to  half-a-crdwn  per  day. 

Blasting  Stones — While  the  draining  was  going 
on,  men  were  employed  to  blast  the  large  stones, 
some  of  which  lay  on  the  surface,  while  others 
showed  only  a  small  portion  above  it,  and  many  were 
not  discovered  until  the  field  had  got  the  first  plough- 
ing. These  stones,  the  greater  number  of  which 
would  weigh  several  tons,  were  blasted  with  gun- 
powder to  a  size  which  would  enable  two  men  to  lift 
the  pieces  into  a  cart.  Such  of  the  stones  as  were 
below  the  ground,  or  had  a  part  only  buried,  the  con- 
tractor for  the  blasting  was  bound  to  clear  around 
them,  i.  e.,  expose  the  whole  of  the  stone  to  view, 
for  the  reason  that,  -.vhen  the  stone  exploded,  it 
might  have  room  to  fly  asunder.  When  this  opera- 
tion is  neglected,  much  labour  and  expense  are  lost. 
The  expense  of  boring,  blasting,  and  clearing  the 
stones,  including  gunpowder,  was  fifteen  pence  per 
foot  of  bore,  but  latterly,  by  competition,  was  reduced 
to  a  shilling  per  foot.  Many  stones  required  thirty 
feet  of  bore  to  reduce  them  to  a  size  fit  for  building 
stone  fences,  to  which  purpose  they  were  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

Trenching. — As  the  two  fields  intended  for  tur- 
nips and  fallow  contained  several  acres  of  unculti- 
vated ground,  chiefly  covered  with  hazel,  alder,  and 
birch  wood,  these  were  trenched  by  the  spade  to  the 
depth  of  sixteen  inches,  turning  up  all  the  stones  ex- 
cept those  requiring  to  be  blasted.  The  draining  and 
stone_  fences  going  on  at  the  same  time,  these  stones 
were  immediately  carted  off,  the  large  to  the  fences, 
and  smaller  ones  to  the  drains.  The  expense  of 
trenching  varied  considerably,  according  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  soil,  quantity  of  stones  in  it,  and  thick- 
^less  of  the  brushwood:  in  general,  where  all  these 
prevailed,  the  expense  was  fourteen  pounds  per  acre; 
when  not  covered  with  brush-wood,  eleven  pounds 
per  acre. 

Fences. — On  one  side  of  a  field  in  which  drains 
were  cut,  a  ditch  was  usually  formed,  both  as  a  fence 
and  as  a  conductor  of  the  water  from  the  drains,  in 
one  side  of  which  a  hedge  was  planted,  formed  of  a 
single  row  of  whitethorn,  paled  on  tliat  side  to  pro- 
tect the  hedge  until  it  should  be  able  to  protect  itself. 
The  dimensions  of  the  ditches  are,  seven  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  eighteen 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  expense,  including 
the  setting  of  the  thorns,  was  six  pence  halfpenny  per 
ell. 

It  has  been  found  from  experience  that  where  there 
is  a  considerable  fall  in  the  ground,  as  on  the  farm 
described,  the  ditches  which  follow  the  slope  of  the 
hill  should  have  been  causewayed  in  the  bottom,  to 
prevent  the  injury  done  to  them  by  the  winter  floods. 
This  might  have  been  done  at  a  comparatively  tri- 
fling expense  before  the  small  stones  in  the  adjoining 
fields  had  been  otherwise  disposed  of. 

Where  ditches  were  not  necessary  for  t4ie  purpose 
of  carrying  oft"  water,  dry  stone  dykes  or  walls  were 
built,  both  as  being  the  preferable  fence  where  cattle 
or  sheep  are  pastured,  and  for  the   purpose  of  using 


the  stones  which  were  procured  from  the  trenching 
and  blasting.  These  dykes  are  three  feet  at  the 
base,  and  carried  to  the  height  of  four  and  a  half  feet 
of  built  work,  tapering  at  the  tup  to  a  breadth  of  ten 
inches,  and  topped  above  all  witli  a  Galloway  coping, 
or  stones  placed  on  edge,  of  about  ten  inches  high, 
making  the  whole  height  five  feet  four  inches.  The 
expense  per  lineal  ell,  including  the  driving  of  the 
stones,  which  the  contractor  for  the  dykes  generally 
performs,  ran  from  ten  pence  halfpenny  to  a  shilling. 
The  stones,  however,  were  near  at  hand,  which 
enabled  the  work  to  be  so  cheaply  executed,  and 
grass  was  found  for  the  contractor's  horses  on  the  un- 
improved ground.  The  price  for  building  is  six-pence 
per  ell,  and  the  difference  was  allowed  for  the  carri- 
age of  the  materials. 

Preparation  for  Turnips. — The  field  already 
alluded  to,  which  was  intended  for  turnips,  being 
sufiicienlly  drained,  and  the  stones  and  brush-wood 
cleared  off  from  the  .arable  and  trenched  land,  so 
many  ploughings  and  harrowings  were  given  as  were 
necessary  to  clean  the  field  from  quickens  or  root 
weeds,  which  were,  after  each  harrowing,  carefully- 
hand-picked.  The  first  three  ploughings  were  not 
made  deep,  the  more  effectually  to  bring  up  the 
weeds;  but  after  the  cleaning  process  was  ended,  the 
land  got  a  very  deep  furrow. 

Liming. — The  land  of  the  farm  described  being 
generally  of  a  rich  and  deep  quality,  but  containing 
no  calcareous  matter,  it  was  considered  that  the  ap- 
plication of  lime  would  be  attended  with  beneficial 
eft"ects,  and  the  result  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  It  being  well  known  that  lime  acts 
more  powerfully  on  new  soil  than  on  land  which  has 
been  long  in  cultivation,  it  was  desirable  that  some 
fresh  mould  should  be  taken  up  to  mix  with  the  old 
soil  before  the  lime  should  be  applied.  For  this  rea- 
son a  deep  furrow,  as  already  mentioned,  was  given 
to  the  land.  Some  persons  for  this  purpose  use  four 
horses,  but  as  those  on  this  farm  are  very  powerful, 
and  the  land  not  being  of  a  cohesive  nature,  two 
were  found  competent  to  the  task.  The  lime,  which 
was  all  imported  from  Sunderland,  was  landed  about 
four  miles  distant  from  the  farm,  and  when  carted  to 
the  field  was  laid  down  in  a  long  heap  or  mound  con- 
tiguous to  water,  if  possible  on  one  side  of  the  field 
on  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  Two  labourers  are 
then  employed  to  turn  the  lime,  and  a  third  waters 
it.  W"hen  the  whole  has  been  gone  over,  it  is  al- 
lowed to  lie  for  four  or  five  days,  when  it  is  again 
turned,  and  if  any  part  of  the  lime  should  be  found 
to  be  still  unslaked,  more  water  is  added. 

This  mode  of  slaking  lime  is  considered  preferable 
to  the  very  common  one  of  laying  down  the  lime,  as 
it  is  taken  from  the  ship  or  kiln,  in  small  heaps  on 
the  land,  to  be  slaked  by  the  atmosphere,  or  by  the 
moisture  of  the  soil,  which,  in  dry  seasons,  is  thrown 
upon  it.  By  the  former  method  every  particle  of  the 
lime  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  which  seldom  happens 
the  other  way.  The  only  advantage  attending  the 
latter  mode  is,  that  the  quantity  per  acre  can  be  more 
correctly  applied;  hot  any  one  who  has  had  expe- 
rience of  the  method  recommended,  knows  from  the 
appearance  of  the  lime  on  the  ground  whether  it  be 
above  or  below  the  intended  quantity.  It  is  appre- 
hended the  more  eft'ectual  slaking  of  the  lime,  and 
consequently  the  mote  equal  distribution  of  it  on  the 
land,  more  than  compensate  for  the  additional  labour 
of  turning,  watering,  and  carting  it  out.  The  quan- 
tity per  acre  applied  to  the  field  for  turnips  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty  bushels.  When  the  whole  lime 
has  been  spread  on  the  land  from  the  carts,  the  field 
gets  one  turn  of  the  harrows,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
mixing  the  lime  with  the  soil,  and  to  prevent  any  of 
it  from  being  carried  off  by  high  winds. 

Turnip  Sowing. — At  this  stage  the  drilling  for 
turnips  commences,  the  drills  being  made  twenty- 
seven  inches  apart,  when  the  dung,  which  had  been 
previously  carted  to  the  field  and  well  fermented,  is 
laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  drills,  taking  great  care  that 
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it  is  regularly  spread.  Tliis  is  of  greater  conseqiience 
to  the  success  of  the  crop  than  is  generally  imagined. 
In  this  instance  no  more  than  nine  tons  per  acre 
could  be  allowed,  as  no  other  manure  could  be  pro- 
cured; and  bone  dust,  now  so  generally  and  success- 
fully used,  was  not  known  here  at  the  time. 

Sowing  commences  about  the  Sth  of  June,  and  con- 
tinues till  the  end  of  the  month,  and  is  performed 
with  a  double  drill  machine  in  the  usual  way.  The 
kinds  of  seed  sown  on  this  farm  are  field  yellow,  green 
topped  while,  and  white  globe,  commencing  with  the 
yellow  and  finishing  with  the  globe,  Swedes  were 
obliged  to  be  discontinued,  as  the  hares  are  so  nume- 
rous as  to  destroy  them  before  tlie  season  arrived 
when  that  valuable  root  is  generally  used.  They 
could  have  been  taken  up  and  stored,  but  their  quality 
would  have  been  injured  by  long  keeping.  The  yel- 
low, which  grow  to  a  greater  size  than  the  Swedes, 
supply  their  place,  as  they  stand  the  frost  nearly  as 
well,  although  their  quality  is_  deteriorated  earlier  in 
the  spring,  on  account  of  their  greater  tendency  to  shoot. 
The  produce  of  the  field  first  improved  was  very 
great;  but  as  no  portion  of  it  was  weighed,  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  crop  cannot  be  given — it  considerably 
exceeded  in  bulk  any  crop  the  writer  ever  saw  on  old 
improved  lands.  This  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  turnip  crop  being  new  to  the  soil, 
and  from  the  application  of  lime  to  the  fresh  mould 
taken  up. 

Fallow  for  Wheat. — As  the  greater  part  of  the 
dung  purchased  from  the  former  occupants  was  applied 
to  the  turnip  field,  eight  and  a  half  acres  only  could 
be  manured  for  wheat. 

In  the  cleaning  process  the  treatment  was  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  in  the  turnip  field.  As  the  land 
is  deeper  and  rather  mon!  compact,  it  got  two  hundred 
bushels  per  acre  of  lime,  and  about  twelve  tons  of 
farm  manure,  both  being  applied  immediately  before 
the  last  or  seed  furrow. 

Wheat  Sowing. — The  seed,  which  was  procured 
from  a  chalk  farm  in  Kent;  was  of  the  white  sort,  and 
was  sown  about  the  middle  of  September,  at  the  rate 
of  three  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre. 

Produce. — The  eight  and  a  half  acres  of  wheat 
yielded  the  very  great  return  of  forty  bushels  per  acre; 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  tlie  last  crop  of  oats 
which  the  same  land  produced  to  the  former  tenant, 
was  so  bad  as  scarcely  to  pay  the  expense  of  cutting  it 
down. 

In  the  following  year  a  small  field  of  twelve  acres, 
treated  in  every  way  like  the  former,  witli  this  im- 
portant e.vcepiion,  that  it  got  no  manure,  produced 
thirty-six  bushels  per  acre. 

These  great  returns  may  be  ascribed  principally  to 
the  operation  of  the  lime  on  a  deep  and  naturally  rich 
soil,  to  which  no  calcareous  manure  had  ever  been 
previously  applied.  But  as  the  peculiarly  fine  season 
of  IS'iC  must  have  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
productiveness  of  the  crops  of  this  farin,  which  is  situ- 
ated considerably  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  must 
be  mentioned,  that  in  no  subsequent  year  did  the  crops 
yield  so  innch,  although  the  liulk  on  the  land  was  fre- 
quently greater. 

In  the  manner  already  described,  the  improvement 
of  the  other  fields  was  conducted  untill  the  whole 
farm  had  been  gone  over,  wliich  was  nearly  eft'ected 
in  November,  1828,  being  little  more  tlian  three  years 
and  a  half  since  operations  were  commenced.  It  being 
an  object  with  the  proprietor  to  carry  on  the  improve- 
ments with  all  possible  despatch,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  labourers  were  cnnse(pipntly  employed,  which 
c.avised  the  improvements  to  be  completed  in  little  more 
than  half  the  time  tliat  in  ordinary  cases  would  have 
been  necessary. 

It  must  he  hern  stated,  that,  although  from  the 
scarcity  of  manure  in  the  first  season,  the  number  of 
acres  sown  with  turnips  and  wheat  were  necessarily 
very  limited,  other  iuipriiveinents,  as  trenching, ditch- 
ing, inclosing,  S;.c.  were  proceeding  on  a  large  scale. 
It  added  in   no  small  degree  to   the   labour,  that< 


during  the  period  alluded   to,  upwards  of  fifty   thou- 
sand bushels  of  lime  were   carted  a  distance   of  four 
miles   to  the  farm,  on  a  road  of  considerable  ascent, 
and  v;ithout  any  assistance  from  hired  carters. 

Establishmfkt. — The  farm,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  improvements,  was  worked   by  a  bailiff, 
six  ploughmen  or  carters,  and  three  labourers,  in  cjii- 
stant  pay,  and  six  pairs  of  horses;  but  as  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  farm  is  now  kept  in  grass,  and   two 
fields  in  permanent  pasture  or  meadow,  the  number  of 
horses  is  reduced   to  four   pairs  and  a  supernumerary 
horse. 

ExptNSE  OF  Improvement. — As  it  may  be  satis- 
factory to  give  an  idea  of  the  expense  of  the  improve- 
ment of  some  of  the  fields,  two  are  selected;   the  one 
the  most  expensive,  the  other  the  least  so.     But  it 
must  bo  observed,  that  in  stating  the  items  of  expense, 
no  price  is  put  upon  the  labour  of  the  farm  horses  in 
carting  the  lime,  fallowing,  &c.  which  would  at  least 
come  to  five  pounds  per  acre. 

Tu-enty-onc  acre  Jitld. 
Blasting  large  stones,        .         .         .         £75 
Trenching,  6i  acres,  at  Ml.  10s.  per  acre,    81 
Drains,         ......         3 

Lime,   3024    bushels    (144    bushels   per 

acre,)at6i(/ 81 

Inclosing  with  stone  dyke,     .         .         .52 


Average,  per  acre,  13i.  19s.  6rf. 


£293   10     0 


Twelve  acre  field. 
Blasting  large  stones,  .     ,    . 

Trenching,     ..... 
Drains,       ..... 
Lime,  2304  bushels  (192  bushels  per  acre,) 

at  6Jrf 

Ditch  for  intercepting  hill  water,     . 

Average,  per  acre,  Gl.  19s.  2rf.     . 


£8  16 

5 

4     0 

0 

15 

6 

) 

02     8 

0 

7   10 

7 

£83  10 

6 

This  last  field  is  that  alluded  to  as  having  yielded 
thirty  six  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  after  fallow  with- 
out manure. 

Rotation  of  Crops. — All  the  fields  on  the  farm 
having  been  gone  over  in  the  manner  already  des- 
cribed, the  previously  exhausted  state  of  the  land, 
from  a  continued  course  of  bad  farming,  rendered  it 
necessary  that,  in  the  first  round  of  cropping,  it  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  grass  for  two  or  more  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  its  strength.  With  that 
view,  each  field,  as  improved,  was  sown  down  with 
red  and  white  clover  and  perenial  rye-grass,  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  pounds  of  red  clover,  four  of  white,* 
and  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  rye-grass  per  acre. 

An  easy  rotation,  or  such  as  would  least  deteriorate 
the  soil,  was  therelore  fixed  on,  and  is  now  followed. 
On  that  part  of  the  farm,  consisting  of  a  deep  clay 
loam,  the  course  commences  with — 1 .  Fallow,  a  small 
portion  of  potatoes  and  spring  sown  tares.  2.  Wheat 
sown  down  with  grass  seeds.  3.  Clover.  4.  Pas- 
ture.    5.  Oats. 

On  the  lighter  division,  the  rotation  is — 1.  Turnips. 
2.  Barley,  with  grass  seeds.  3.  Pasture.  4.  Pas- 
ture. 5.  Oats.  It  is  prolnble  that  this  may  he  the 
course  of  cropping  wliich  will  continue  to  be  pursued. 
A  more  profitable  one  could  be  adopted  by  extending 
the  course,  and  introducing  beans,  succeeded  by  wheat 
into  the  rotaticjn;  but  as  the  farm,  as  already  mention- 
ed is  situated  considcralily  al)ove  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  high  hills,  the 
bean  crop,  in  most  parts  of  Scotland  a  precarious  one. 
would,  in  this  situation,  be  doubly  s<r,  and  the  further 
extension  of  wheat  would  also  be  hazardous. 

Farm  Offici  s. — These  are  conveniently  situated, 
being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  farm,  and  are  of  the 
most  approved  construction,  pos.sessing  ample  shed 
room  for  cattle,  granaries,  &.c.  and  have  a  water  thresh- 
ing machine  of  cin-ht  horses'  power  attached. 

lloADB, — Besides  a  county  road,  which  bounds  the  |  wheat  is  sown  in  spring. 


farm  nearlj'  its  whole  length,  there  are  cross   roads, 
which  intersect  it  at  convenient  distances. 

Sheep  Walic. —  Connected  with  the  arable  farm 
described,  there  is  a  range  of  moor  ground,  interspersed 
with  valleys  of  green  pasture,  on    which  fifteen  hun- 
dred  sheep  are  kept  of  the  pure   Cheviot  or  white- 
laced  breed. — Surface  draining  being  much  wanted  in 
the  valleys,  many  thousand  ells  of  drains   were  cut, 
which  have  had  the  eflVct  of  increasing  the  quantity 
and  improving  the  quality  of  the   pasture.     The  di- 
mensions of  the   drains  are   twelve   inches   deep  and 
twenty  inches  wide,  and  are  executed  at  a  farthing 
per  ell.     The  sod  that  is  cut  out  is  carefully  placed  at 
the  edge  of  the  drain,  with  the  grass  side  up,  to  pre- 
serve the  green  sward.     The  sheep  walk,  in   conse- 
quence of  its  being  joined  to  the  arable  farm,  has  the 
advantage  of  superior  wintering  for  the  hogs  or  lambs, 
on  account  of  the  green   food  and  shelter  afforded  by 
the   woods   that  are   attached   to   the  farm.     As   the 
wedder  lambs  are  annually  sold,  no  turnips  are  given 
to  the  ewe  lambs,  but  in  lieu  of  them  they  are  allow- 
ed the  range  of  the  clover  stubbles,  which  has  equally 
the  effect   with  turnips  of  checking  braxy,  a  disease 
that  often  carries  off"  a  large  portion  of  the  flock  where 
clover  stubbles  or  turnips  cannot  be  obtained,  laxative 
food   being  the  only  preventive   hitherto  discovered. 
The  sheep  are  managed  by  a  head   shepherd   and 
a  boy. 

General  Character  of  the  District. — The 

district  of  Eastern  Ross  consists  of  soil  of  all  the 
varieties  of  loam,  from  a  rich  deep  clay  loam  to  light 
sandy  loam;  and  as  the  climate  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  district  is  favourable  for  raising  wheat,  that  grain 
is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  quality 
in  general  is  fine.  In  a  few  instances  the  wheat  from 
one  farm  has  brought  the  highest  price  in  Mark  Lane 

On  the  first-mentioned  soil  the  system  of  cropping 
is  as  follows: — 1.  Fallow  and  a  small  portion  of  tur- 
nips. 2.  Wheat  sown  down  with  grass.  3.  Clover. 
4.  Oats.  5.  Drilled  beans,  potatoes,  and  spring-sown 
tares.     6.  Wheat. 

On  lighter  loams  the  rotation  is — 1.  Turnips  eaten 
off  with  sheep.  2.  Spring-sown  wheat.  3.  Clover. 
4.  Oats.  5.  Beans,  &C  6.  Wheat;  and  on  the 
light  sandy  loams  the  mode  of  cropping  is — 1.  Tur- 
nips eaten  off  with  sheep.  2.  Spring-sown  wheat 
and  barley.     3.  Clover.     4.  Pasture.     5.  Oats. 

Advantages  of  Eating  off  Ti;p.nips  with 
Sheep. — The  farmers  of  the  second  and  last  mention- 
ed soils  derive  very  considerable  benefit  from  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Sutherland.  In  that  county 
sheep  fanning  is  carried  on  systematically,  and  on  s 
verj'  extensive  scale;  and  it  forms  part  of  the  system 
to  winter  on  turnips  the  wedder  hogs  or  lambs  of  th-it 
season,  as  well  as  the  weaker  part  of  the  stock.  As 
the  turnips  raised  in  the  county  are  not  adequate  to 
feed  the  proportion  of  hogs  from  an  aggregate  stock 
of  150,000  Chevoit  sheep,  together  with  the  cattle 
reared  in  the  country,  the  farmers  have  recourse  to 
this  district  and  to  Ross  shire  generally,  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  hun- 
dred acres  of  turnips  arc  annually  taken  by  the  Suther- 
land farmers  in  this  county,  the  advantages  of  which 
to  the  district  are  obvious,  as  the  land  on  which  the 
turnips  have  been  eaten  by  sheep  is  so  enriched  as  to 
enable  many  farmers  to  grow  wheat  where  otherwise 
it  would  not  be  attempted. 

It  is  the  general  practice  to  draw  off  one  half  of 
the  turnips,  taking  every  alternate  drill,  to  give  to 
cattle  in  the  straw  yards.  This  is  rcipiircd  both  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  converting  the  straw 
into  manure,  and  to  prevent  the  land,  where  other- 
wise in  good  condition,  from  being  over  enriched  by 
the  sheep. 

Another  reason  may  also  be  stated.  As  it  is  only 
after  turnips  that  whe.-il.  on  such  soils,  is  raised,  it  is 
important  to  have  the  field  clpar<'d  before  the  10th  of 
March — the  latest  period,  in   this  district,  at   which 
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The  raising  of  wheat  on  liglit  sandy  soils  has  thus 
become  a  practice  where,  not  many  years  since,  it  was 
unknown;  and,  as  lliat  grain  produces  more  straw  than 
any  other,  and  consequently  more  dung  is  obtained,  a 
greater  breadth  of  turnips  is  the  natural  result. 

Size  of  F.irms. — The  size  of  the  farms  in  the 
district  is,  of  course,  various,  depending  on  the  extent 
of  capital  of  the  tenants;  in  general  they  run  from 
two  to  four  hundred  imperial  acres.  The  best  des- 
cription of  lands  let  as  high  as  two  pounds  per  acre, 
while  the  inferior  sorts  are  as  low  as  fifteen  shillings. 

V'ery  few  cattle  are  fatted  for  the  butcher,  as  the 
small  towns  and  villages  afford  a  limited  consumption; 
but  a  spirited  farmer  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  who 
rents  two  extensive  farms  in  the  district,  has  for 
several  years  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  a  considera- 
ble number  of  sheep,  which  he  drives,  a  distance  of 
about  two  hundred  miles,  to  the  Edinburgh  market. 

This  tedious  land  journey  will  soon,  it  is  hoped,  be 
rendered  unnecessary,  by  the  adoption  of  a  mode  of 
conveyance  to  be  afterwards  noticed. 

No  dairies  are  kept,  as,  on  account  of  the  great  dis- 
tance from  large  town,  it  is  found  more  profitable  to 
rear  cattle  on  tarms  where  a  considerable  portion  is 
kept  in  pasture. 

A  considerable  number  of  cattle  are  reared  in  the 
district,  but  as  these  are  not  suflicient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  winter  keep,  the  additional  numbers  are 
supplied  from  the  Highlands  of  Sutherland  and  iloss- 
shire. 

Almost  all  the  fanners  rear  their  own  horses.  At 
an  earlier  period,  and  before  good  stallions  were  intro- 
duced into  the  country,  the  local  farmers'  societies  of- 
fered premiums  kr  the  best  horses  from  Clydesdale 
and  other  southern  districts  of  Scotland;  but  of  late 
years,  good  stallions  are  annually  sent  north  without 
any  other  encouragement  than  is  aftbrded  by  the  num- 
ber of  mares  they  obtain.  A  few  are  bred  and  kept 
in  the  country,  but  they  are  generally  of  inferior 
stamp. 

On  well-regulated  farms,  where  the  working  stock 
are  kept  in  full  employment,  it  is  usual  that  the 
ploughmen  or  carters  do  little  other  work  than  that 
in  which  their  horses  are  engaged.  All  other  work 
is  performed  by  labourers,  either  by  the  day  or  by  the 
job;  the  latter,  in  all  cases  wliere  the  nature  of  the 
work  admits  of  it,  being  the  preferable  mode  of  em- 
ploying them. 

Method  of  working  and  FEED^^G  the  Houses. 
— In  the  spring  and  summer  months  the  horses  are 
worked  ten  hours  per  diem.  The  ploughmen  are  in 
the  stable  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  clean  it 
out  and  to  dress  and  feed  their  horses.  They  are 
ready  to  start  at  five;  between  seven  and  eight  their 
breakfast,  consisting  of  porridge  and  milk,  is  sent  to 
the  field,  and  after  a  few  minutes,  they  are  again  in 
motion.  At  ten  the  horses  are  unyoked,  and  remain 
in  the  stable  until  two,  when  they  again  start  for  the 
afternoon  yoking,  which  lasts  until  seven. 

These  liours  of  working  are  considered  the  best,  as 
the  horses  are  at  rest  and  feeding  during  the  heat  of 
the  day.  In  the  interval,  the  ploughmen,  by  turns, 
cut  clover  or  laies  fur  the  horses,  which  are  carted 
home  by  a  supernumerary  horse  that  is  generally  kept 
for  that  and  other  purposes.  During  hay-time  and 
harvest;  or  when  the  corn  is  carrying,  no  specified 
hours  of  working  the  hcjrses  are  kept.  In  winter, 
when  the  weather  admits  ot  it,  the  horses  are  in 
yoke,  except  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  as  long  as  there  is  davlio-ht. 

The  mode  of  feeding  the  horses  varies  aceordino- 
to  the  ideas  of  the  farmers,  but  the  general  method 
is  as  follows.  During  the  spring  months  they  get 
one  feed  of  oals  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock;  when 
they  come  in  to  the  stable  they  get  a  mash  of  boiled 
light  grain  and  turnips.  Before  they  start  again  at 
two,  another  feed  of  oals  is  given,  and  when  they 
cease  working  at  seven  the  mash  is  repealed.  Some 
farmers  substitute  Swedish  or  yellow  turnips  for  the 
mash  of  boiled  grain,  which  is  found  equally  to  an 


swer  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  horses  fresh,  and  in 
a  good  working  state. 

In  summer,  when  the  horses  are  fed  on  cut  clover 
or  tares,  it  is  not  usual  to  give  them  oals,  as  unless 
they  are  bruised,  a  practice  not  sutficiently  attended 
to,  it  is  not  supposed  they  could  be  much  benefited 
by  them.  In  the  winter  months  the  horses  get  one 
feed  of  oats  in  the  morning,and  either  mashes  or  raw 
Swedes  in  the  forenoon.  At  eight,  p.  m.,  they  are 
dressed  and  littered,  and  get  a  repetition  of  the  mash. 
When  there  is  much  carting,  as  in  driving  lime,  &c., 
the  quantity  of  oats  is  increased.  Hay  and  bean- 
straw  lorm  the  rest  of  the  food;  and  as  there  is  little 
demand  fur  the  former,  it  is  probable  the  horses  get 
a  larger  proportion  of  it  than  they  would  otherwise 
obtain,  llay  or  straw-cutting  dues  not  prevail  here 
as  in  England. 

(From  the  Now  England  Farmer.) 
NEW  VARIETIES  OF  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Fessendek, — The  celebrated  Tea  Wheat, 
mentioned  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  vi.  page 
82,  I  procured  in  18-28.  I  have  sowed  it  with  good 
success  ever  since.  This  wheat  is  no  doubt  a  valua- 
ble acquisition  to  our  agriculturists,  and  ought  to  be 
an  encouragement  lor  every  one  to  circuhie,  for  the 
benefit  of  ojhers,  every  kind  of  seed  which  comes 
into  his  hands,  whenever  it  is  found  to  be  valuable. 

I  have  also  a  winter  wheal  brought  to  lliis  country 
from  the  Black  Sea,  which  I  consider  more  important 
than  the  Tea  Wheat,  and  as  well  suited  to  every 
soil  and  climate.  In  1838  I  had  brought  me  about 
three  pecks  of  this  wheat.  I  selected  for  it  a  piece 
of  ground  which  had  been  in  crops  about  '20  years, 
and  sowed  it  in  the  middle  of  December.  I  had  '25 
bushels  of  wheat  from  this  sowing.  I  sowed  it  four 
years  in  succession,  on  the  same  ground,  without  any 
lailure  in  the  crop.  The  wheat,  like  your  Tea 
Wheat,  is  not  injured,  by  smut  where  other  wheat  is 
almost  lost.  It  has  a  firm,  hard  straw  which  with- 
stands our  storms,  and  is  not  injured  by  the  fly.  The 
kernel  is  hard  and  firm,  not  subject  to  grow  in  the 
field  from  long  togs  or  rains.  After  several  success- 
ful experiments  in  this  grain,  I  thought  it  might  suit 
our  New  England  soil  and  climate.  Three  years 
ago  I  sent  a  cask  to  John  Humphreys,  Esq.  Derby, 
Ct.  It  did  well;  the  next  year  a  barrel  to  the  Hon. 
Matthew  Griswuld,  whose  place  is  situated  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  14  miies  from  New  London;  part  of 
the  same  to  11.  E.  Seldon,  Esq.  1'2  miles  up  Connec- 
ticut river.  This  wheat  has  been  cultivated  in  all 
those  places,  and  as  1  have  heard  a  short  time  since, 
has  far  exceeded  their  expectations. 

I  prefer  the  Tea  Wheat  to  any  other  I  have  ever 
seen  tor  famihj  bread,  as  it  does  not  dry,  after  being 
baked,  like  the  common  wheat  of  this  country  anJl 
has  a  sweet,  pleasant  flavour;  but  it  will  not  sell  in 
our  markets,  only  at  a  reduced  price  on  account  of 
the  dark  yellow  shade  of  the  flour. 

The  Black  Sea  Wheat,  which  has  taken  the 
name  of  White  Flint,  from  the  peculiar  whiteness  of 
the  flower  and  tne  hardness  of  the  shell  which  con- 
tains it,  is  dry  and  particularly  calculated  for  sea 
bread,  crackers,  and  all  kind  of  pastry  cooking,  and, 
on  account  of  its  solidity,  commands  the  first  price  in 
market;  it  being  abuut  4  pounds  heavier  to  the  bushel 
than  what  is  commonly  called  Western  or  Ohio 
wheat. 

As  the  great  and  benevolent  cause  of  temperance 
ought  to  be  in  the  heart  of  every  gouJ  citizen,  I  wish 
all  our  New  England  farmers,  instead  of  raising  rye 
to  drink,  would  benefit  themselves  by  this  kind  of 
grain,  whii-ii  I  can  a.^sure  them  from  real  experience 
they  will  find  a  superior  article  both  at  their  own  ta- 
bles and  in  market. 

I  have  about  7  acres  of  the  Black  Sea  Wheat 
which  is  said  by  those  who  pretend  to  be  judges  to  be 
the  best  in  this  region;  all  or  the  most  of  it  1  should 
like  to  have  sown  in  New  England.  My  friends  in 
Ct.  have  sent  to  me  for  a  further  supply  of  seed. 


The  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea  I  consider  the  same 
kind  of  wheat  as  the  Tea  Wheat;  one  is  spring,  the 
other  winter.  Neither  of  them  are  what  we  call 
bearded,  but  have  a  few  scattering  beards  not  over 
an  inch  in  length;  neither  of  them  is  liable  tu  smut; 
I  have  seen  only  a  few  stalks  in  wet  places  and  that 
is  not  like  the  wheat  of  this  country,  but  comes  on 
soon  after  it  blossoms  and  is  blown  off  long  before 
the  grain  is  ripe.  The  winter  wheat  has  a  stiffer 
straw  than  the  spring  and  stands  better  in  heavy 
rains,  winds,  &c.  &.c. 

I  have  invariably  had  a  better  crop  of  the  winter 
wheat  than  the  spring  on  the  same  strength  of  soil, 
but  on  the  high  lands  or  dividing  ridges  vvhere  they 
have  from  3  to  5  feet  of  snow  through  the  winter, 
the  spring  wheat  is  a  better  and  more  certain  crop. 

Near  Lake  Erie  our  snows  are  about  the  same  as 
on  the  sea  board,  and  land  which  will  produce  from 
40  to  50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  will  brino-  from  20 
to  30  of  the  Black  Sea  Wheat,  sown  on  °the  corn 
hills  in  December.  I  have  sown  this  wheat  on  corn 
hills,  wheat  and  pea  stubble,  but  prefer  corn  hills. 

I  have  tried  sowing  this  wheat  from  the  last  of 
August  to  the  first  of  June,  but  the  best  crops  which 
I  have  had,  or  seen,  were  sown  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber early  sowing  one  bushel  tu  the  acre,  late  sowing 
36  qts.  If  I  sow  early,  1  prefer  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber, if  I  cannot  put  the  wheat  in  at  that  time,  I  pre- 
pare the  ground, and  let  it  be  until  I  think  the  wheal 
will  not  be  up  before  spring.  I  then  cast  on  the 
wheat  and  cover  it  with  a  harrow.  I  think  this 
would  be  the  best  plan  to  pursue  on  the  seaboard,  but 
a  little  experience  will  decide  the  point. 

It  is  well  known  that  what  is  called  good  wheat 
land  is  a  stiff  clay  soil.  In  such  a  soil  llhould  pre- 
fer the  Red  Chaff  to  the  Black  Sea  Wheat.  In  this 
section  of  country  we  have  almost  every  variety  of 
soil.  In  a  single  field,  in  passing  through  my  wheat 
I  observed  it  did  well  on  light  sandy  soif  loam,  which 
suggested  the  idea  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  profita- 
ble crop  in  New  England. 

From  my  own  experience  and  observation  I  think 
wheat  and  corn  are  much  improved  by  getting  the 
seed  from  their  natural  soil.  There  is  a  region  of 
country  about  20  miles  south  of  me  where  they  raise 
very  little  wheat  from  their  own  seed,  but  by  getting 
seed  every  season  from  near  the  lake  they  have  fine 
crops:  and  we  have  our  corn  as  much  improved  by 
sending  to  the  state  of  Ohio  where  the  soil  is  better 
fur  corn  than  our  own. 

If  your  farmers  should  find  it  for  their  advantage 
to  grow  wheat  in  preference  to  rye,  and  should  find 
that  the  seed  which  I  send  does  better  than  their 
own,  with  due  notice  I  can  furnish  you  in  common 
seasons  one  month  earlier  than  ihe  present.  We 
have  now  a  good  threshing  machine  in  operation 
which  will  fit  for  market  more  than  100  bushels  per 
day. 

[The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  has  written 
for  a  small  quantity  of  l)oth  kinds  of  wheal  mentioned 
above,  and  if  he  gets  it,  will  supply  those  disposed 
to  try  it  with  a  small  quantity  at  as  low  a  price  as 
possible.] 

A  VALUABLE  COW. 

In  Waltham,  a  cow  eight  years  old,  owned   by 
Nathan  Sanderson,  has  yielded  the  following  quantity 
of  milk  in  one  year,  viz: 
From  May  24,  1830,  (when  she  calved,) 

to  Oct.  23,  .         -         _         .         612  gallons. 

From  Oct.  23,  to  Dee.  2,  -  -  -  104*  do 
From  Dec.  2,  to  April  20,  -  -  831  do 
From  April  20,  to  May  24,        -        -       93i    do 


1141  gallons. 
It  being  an  average  of  more  than  3  gallons  per  day. 
Her  quantity  of  milk  per  day  at  the  present  time,  is 
ten  quarts.  She  is  expected  to  bring  another  calf 
March  4,  1832.  Her  milk  in  one  week,  furnished 
13  lbs.  of  butter. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
MR.  KNIGHT'S  NEW  PEARS. 
Mr.  Fessekden,— Having  been,  through  acciden- 
tal circumstances,  brouglit  into  correspondence  with 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esquire,  and  having 
been  intrusted  by  him,  with  the  dispersion  of  certain 
new  varieties  of  pears,  1  think  it  an  incumbent  duly 
to  state  to  cultivators  the  results  of  my  experience  as 
to  the  value  of  these  fruits,  in  our  climate;  I  mean 
strictly  the  climate  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 

His  No.  1.  Tlie  Capiemmont,  of  which  he  said 
nothing  in  praise,  proves  to  be  a  healthy,  vigorous 
tree,  a  great  bearer,  well  adapted  to  our  climate,  of 
large  size,  and  great  beauty.  It  so  closely  resembles 
the  old  St.  Michael  in  texture  and  flavor,  tliat  it  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  it.  it  supplies  its  place 
fully  in  situations  where  the  St.  Michael  has  entirely 
failed  for  15  years  past.  It  ripens  from  September  to 
November. 

No.  2.  Tillington,  is  a  large  and  noble  fruit,  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  It  is  superior  to  any  pear  we  have 
except  the  old  French  pears,  which  are  in  a  failing 
slate  in  most  gardens,  out  of  our  cities.  It  ripens 
from  Sept.  15,  to  probably  Nov.  15  in  our  climate.  I 
have  had  some  doubts,  whether  I,  {not  Mr.  Knight) 
may  not  have  confounded  this  pear  with  the  Urban- 
iste.  This  can  only  be  decided  when  the  Urbaniste 
shall  show  fruit;  at  any  rate  it  is  a  valuable  accession 
to  our  fruits. 

No.  3.  The  Urbaniste,  if  not  mistaken  for  the  Til- 
lington, has  never  been  tested  by  me. 

No.  4.  Beurre  Knox,  is  a  great  and  profuse  bearer. 
The  pears  are  of  a  large  size,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  market;  its  flavor  and  texture  are  good,  but  it  is 
very  prone  to  rot  at  the  core,  but  not  more  so  than  the 
Jargonelle.  It  is  at  maturity  from  Oct.  1  to  Nov.  1 
in  our  climate. 

Nos.  5  and  6.  JSapohon  and  JMarie  Louise,  pears 
of  excellent  qualities,  great  bearers,  and  rich  fruits, 
but  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  they  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  shed  their  leaves  prematurely,  and  I  hesitate 
to  say,  that  they  will  be  successful  permanently. 

No.  7.  Foielle.  I  doubt  the  value  of  this  pear  in 
our  climate.  It  is  disposed  to  disease.  It  has  no 
very  high  reputation  in  Europe. 

No.  8.  Colmar  d'Hyver{Oloriasynon\me.}  I  have 
only  seen  some  fine  specimens  from  Mr.  Parsons' 
garden,  as  yet  unripe.  It  is  of  first  rate  excellence 
in  Europe. 

No.  9.  Passe  Colmar.  A  most  productive  variety, 
well  suited  to  our  climate,  the  best  pear  I  ever  tasted 
in  the  month  of  December. 

No.  10.  Hardenpont  de  Printems.  (Beiirre  Ranee 
synonime.)  This  fruit  produced  two  pears  this  sea- 
son, of  large  size,  but  as  it  does  not  ripen  till  April, 
we  cannot  judge  of  it. 

No.  11.  Sylvanche  vcrle  d'llyver  or  Winter  Syl- 
vanche,  is  one  of  the  noblest  pears,  which  I  have 
ever  seen,  as  to  size,  vigor,  ])roductiveness,  and  good 
Hualities.  It  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
our  climate.  These  are  all,  of  which  I  can  speak 
from  observation,  except  the  Ducliesse  d'JingouUme. 
This  is  a  large  and  vigorous  year,  not  yet  ripe. 

I  thought  these  remarks  due  to  these  who  are  now 
about  selecting  their  varieties.  Present  hopes  ir.ay 
be  disappointed,  but  this  should  not  deter  me  from 
giving  all  the  information  in  my  power,  and  ibis  in- 
formation has  been  given  with  the  caution,  that  such 
a  question  requires.  There  is  no  horticultural  vexa- 
tion (I  speak  from  personal  suflering)  greater,  than 
being  deceived  in  fruits,  over  which  we  have  anx- 
iously watched  for  7  or  8  years.  J.  Lowell. 
Roxhwy,  Oct.  6,  1331. 

P.  S.  On  the  whole  we  may  say,  that  the  antici- 
pation from  Mr.  Knight's  present  of  new  fruits  has 
been  more  amply  realized,  than  we  had  any  right  to 
expect,  taking    into  consideration   the  uncertainties 


arising  from  difference  of  climate  and  culture.  Mr. 
Parsons  has  specimens  of  the  Bonne  Malinoise,  and 
of  the  Rouseleuch,  and  I  have  two  pears  of  the 
Wormsley  Grange;  but  as  they  aie  not  ripe,  and  as 
the  scions  were  received  under  great  disadvantages, 
the  labels  having  been  detached,  and  we  had  only  to 
conjecture  the  numbers  from  notches  on  the  scions, 
which  were  nearly  defaced,  I  would  not  hazard  any 
opinion  as  to  them.  I  shall,  however,  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  importance  to  nursery  men,  and  to  pri- 
vate cultivators,  who  are  afler  all  the  most  important 
part  of  society,  probably  in  the  ratio  of  1000  to  1, 
state  distinctly,  and  without  partiality  or  prejudice, 
my  personal  experience  of  ihe  fruits  not  yet  lasted. 
I  owe  it  to  my  brother  cultivators,  to  be  very  explicit 
on  this  subject,  to  guard  them  against  the  losses  and 
vexations,  which  I  have  suffered  for  more  than  30 
years. 


RURAL  ECOIffOlMtV. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CURCULIO. 
I  believe  there  has  been  no  year,  in  which  the  cur- 
culio  has  been  so  generally  destructive  as  the  present, 
since  the  first  settlement  of  this  country.  Plum  trees 
which  had  not  failed  to  bear  well  for  eighteen  years 
in  succession,  are  now  destitute  of  fruit;  and  there  are 
very  few  peaches  to  be  found  amongst  us.  The  young 
fruit  of  these  kinds  indeed,  was  much  scarcer  than 
usual,  but  that  of  the  nectarine  and  apricot  was  abun- 
dant; and  yet  nearly  all  have  disappeared  before  this 
busy  insect.  The  present  season,  however,  is  iavora- 
ble  for  observation  in  regard  to  the  causes  which  have 
saved  particular  trees,  such  as  those  in  the  public 
garden  at  Rochester;  and  I  should  be  interested  to 
read  all  such  accounts  as  the  readers  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer  can  furnish. 

To  set  a  good  example,  I  will,  therefore,  mention 
a  case.  I  inquired  of  an  acquaintance  if  he  had  plums 
this  season?  "Only  one  tree  that  bears  well,"  was 
the  reply.  "1  have  another  tree  with  some  on  it, 
but  they  are  waxy,  and  don't  look  well."  But  where 
do  those  trees  stand  that  do  bear?  "T/ie  one  titat 
bears  best,  stands  between  the  door  and  the  well,  al 
most  in  the  path;  the  other  tree  is  further  back  in  the 
lot." 

It  may  be  observed  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the 
curculio  is  so  timid,  as  often  to  fall  from  the  tree  on 
the  near  approach  of  a  person,  and  I  have  frequently 
taken  them  from  my  clothes;  but  if  the  tree  is  often 
jarred  in  the  course  of  the  day,  they  become  so  fright- 
ened and  disturbed  as  to  quit  it  entirely.         D.  T. 


WINTER  MELON. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Char- 
leston on  the  10th  August, of  which  we  find  an  account 
in  the  Charleston  Gazette,  Mr.  J.  D.  Legare  exhibit 
ed  the  winter  melon  of  the  South  of  Europe,  one  of 
the  properties  of  which  was  its  keeping  perfectly 
sound  during  the  whole  winter.  These  melons  it  is 
said  are  raised  in  large  quantities  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  Orange  Gardens  of  Toulon, 
whence  the  markets  of  Paris  an;  supplied.  They  are 
also  imported  into  England,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fruit  shops  every  winter. 

EXTRAORDINARY  PRODUCTION. 

Belhatiy,  Wayne  Co.  I'n.  Sept.  30. 
We  yesterday  saw  In  the  garden  of  Thomas  Span- 
genberg,  Esq.  a  vine,  from  which  forty  pumpkins  had 
been  taken,  ihe  product  of  a  single  seed,  which  came 
up  spontaneously,  averaging  twelve  and  a  half  pounds 
in  weight. 

Three 


FiQS  were  left  at  tliis  oflice  from  the 
Garden  of  Joshua  Lonostreth,  Esq.  Arch  street; — 
the  largest  of  them  measured  seven  and  an  half 
inches  in  circumference;  the  tree  from  which  they 
were  taken,  it  is  supposed,  hears  at  least  one  thou- 
sand of  this  luscious  fruit. — Phil,  paper. 


On  Prepaeikg  Butter  for  Exportatiok. 
Tlie  following  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Varle,  <o  ihe 
Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
Sir, — As  the  result  of  my  travels  for  recording  the 
improvements  of  the  United   Slates  in  agriculture, 
which  I  am  preparing  now  for  publication,  might  be 
delayed,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  public  good 
demands  that  some  important  articles  contained  therein 
might   be  immediately   known,   I   have  thought  to 
make  use  of  your  valuable  paper,  to  convey  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  which  grows  every  day  of  more  im- 
portance to  the   community,  which   is,  that  part  of 
agricultural  economy,   that  indispensible  article   for 
both   our   consumption   and    exportation,   under  the 
name  of  butter,  which  if  prepared  as  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  or  the  state  of  New  York,  especially  accord- 
ing to  the  following  recipe,  which  emanates  from  one 
of  the  best  manufactories  of  that  article,  would  fetch 
double  that  price  obtained  in  the  southern   markets, 
and  of  course  would  be  productive  of  many  thousand 
dollars  yearly,  to  the  advantage  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
the  state  of  Penn.,  whose  farmers  through   respect 
fur  old  customs,  although  in  an  age  of  general   im- 
provement, manufacture  yet  that  article  as  if  it  was 
for  immediate  consumption,  and   the  consequence  is, 
that  it  becomes  rancid  on   their  hands  before  it  is 
ready   for  market.     'I'hese  are  truths   unfortunately 
evinced  by  the  inferior  quality  of  that  article,  sold 
in    our    markets,   and  by    the    recommendation    of 
the  inspector  of  this  city,  inserted   in  my  work,  to- 
wards exciting  farmers  to  improving  in  the  putting  it 
up,  which  I  make  also  public,  for  the  public  good,  in 
this  paper. 

On  the  Preservation  of  Butter. 
On  the  authority  of  .Mr.  Philemon  Towson,  in- 
spector of  butter  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  who  has 
for  many  years  made  experiments  on  that  essential 
article  of  our  domestic  economy,  I  will  give  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  result  of  his  practice: 

In  order  to  keep  butter  sweet,  and  preserve  its  bal- 
samic quality,  it  ought  not  to  be  washed,  as  it  is  often 
done  in  water,  but  be  worked  until  the  salt  is  com- 
pletely dissolved,  and  all  the  particles  of  milk  disen- 
gaged from  the  butter;*  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
wooden  paddles,  and  not  as  some  do  it  by  the  hands, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  paddles  from  sticking  to 
the  butter,  they  ought  to  be  well  scalded,  or  rubbed 
with  salt,  and  cooled  alternately  as  often  as  wanted, 
and  of  course  the  same  precaution  ought  to  be  taken 
about  the  churn;  when  butter  is  to  be  put  up  in  kegs, 
they  ought  to  be  made  of  well  seasoned  wood,  well 
cleansed  and  scalded;  previous  ti^.the  packing  the 
butter,  the  keg  ought  t<i  be  rinsed  with  sweet  brine  or 
pickle;  the  general  nietl.'  d  pursued  now,  is  by  spread- 
ing salt  on  the  bottom  of  the  keg  which  is  injurious 
to  the  butter.  If  there  is  ncjt  butler  enough  to  fill 
the  keg,  which  is  often  the  case,  pour  ininiediately 
some  strong  brine,  bearing  an  egg  on  the  top,  to  ex- 
clude the  air  from  it;  then,  when  you  churn  again, 
take  away  that  brine  and  put  the  butter  in  until  you 
get  the  keg  full;  and  whereas  there  is  an  inipnssibility 
to  fill  up  the  keg  completely,  and  to  obviate  the  in- 
troduction of  air,  it  is  proper  to  pour  on  the  lop  some 
strong  brine. 

An  object  also  of  great  importance  is  to  liave  the  keg 
well  made,  so  as  to  keep  well  the  brine,  otherwise 
the  butler  would  become  rancid;  another  consideration 
of  consequence  for  the  larmer  living  far  from  the  sea 
ports,  is  to  make  use  of  marine  salt  well  pulverized 
instead  of  the  back  country  salt  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess, the  salt  which  is  used  in  the  western  country 
being  the  production  of  salt  wells,  impart  not  only  a 
dark  colour  but  a  bad  flavour  to  the  butter  especially 
when  newly  manufactured. 


*  This  process  ought  not  to   continue   too  long,  for 
fear  the  butter  may  become  tough  and  gluey. 
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As  to  the  butter  which  is  packed  in  country  stores, 
it  ought  to  be  put  into  the  l»egs  in  proportion  as  they 
receive  it,  and  to  cover  it  with  brine,  and  never  to 
put  salt  on  it,  because  it  does  not  dissolve,  and  is 
found  in  the  grain,  which  is  an  injury  to  the  butter; 
besides  tl>e  foliowing-  precaution  ought  to  be  observed 
in  packing  the  butter  in  kegs,  never  to  put  the  dif- 
ferent colours  of  roll  butter  together,  but  to  have 
kegs  for  every  colour,  and  not  to  mix  with  it  the  roll 
which  is  rancid,  because  it  gives  a  bad  taste  to  the 
whole  keg. 

If  both  the  farmer  and  country  merchant  did  pay 
attention  to  the  above  recommendations,  many  thou- 
sand dollars  would  be  gained  by  it  in  the  U.  Slates, 
for  instead  of  making  a  butter  which  brings  about  12 
cents  a  pound,  on  an  average,  it  would  sell  for  17 
cents,  of  course  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  more,  and 
suppose  50,000  dollars. 

The  practice  of  surrounding  the  butter  with  water 
to  serve  it  on  the  table  to  cool  it,  is  certainly  disad- 
vantageous to  the  quality  of  the  butter,  although  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  judicious  housekeepers  in  cities, 
and  shows  how  little  domestic  economy  is  under- 
stood, for  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  the  contact 
of  water  with  butter. 

Mode  of  Making  Bctter  and  Cheese. 

Enfield,  Connecticut,  March  27,  1827. 
Ffienu  Charles  Varle: 

Yours  of  the  10th  instant  came  to  hand  in  season^ 
and  agreeably  to  your  request  we  have  taken  some 
pains  to  collect  the  best  information  we  could  obtain 
of  the  manner  of  making  butter  and  cheese  in  our 
society,  which  is  as  follows: 

For  making  butter;  set  the  milk  in  tin  or  earthen 
Tessels,  when  the  cream  is  sufficiently  risen,  take  it 
off  and  put  it  into  a  tin  kettle,  and  set  it  into  boiling 
water,  and  stir  it  until  it  is  scalding  hot,  then  strain 
it  through  a  cloth,  cool  it  and  it  is  fit  for  churning, 
when  the  butter  is  come,  and  the  buttermilk  all  work- 
ed out,  and  the  butter  well  salted,  put  it  into  a  sweet 
vessel,  if  it  be  a  wooden  vessel,  the  inside  should  be 
rubbed  over  with  butter  simmered  to  an  oil,  and  the 
vessel  should  be  kept  covered  close  from  the  air. 

For  making  cheese;  take  the  night's  milk  and 
warm  it,  then  strain  tlie  new  milk  into  it,  when 
mixed  together  have  it  about  as  warm  as  milk  from 
the  cow,  then  put  in  the  rennet  and  let  it  stand  one 
hour,  then  check  it  with  a  long  knife,  then  turn  on 
two  or  three  quarts  scalding  water,  so  as  to  warm  it 
all  alike  and  let  it  settle  a  little  while,  then  dip  off 
the  whey,  then  break  it  up  all  fine  and  pour  on  scald- 
ing water  until  it  is  as  hot  as  you  can  well  bear  your 
hand  in  it,  then  cover  it  up  and  let  it  stand  one  hour, 
then  dip  it  into  a  strainer  and  drain  it  well,  then  put 
in  three  quarters  of  a  pound  rock  salt,  and  one  lea- 
spoonful  of  saltpetre  pulverized,  lo  a  cheese  of  twenty 
pounds,  (when  cheese  made  in  this  manner, it  is  well 
to  keep  over  a  Utile  curd  and  let  it  sour  a  little  to 
put  in  with  the  new  to  prevent  the  cheese  from 
spreading,)  iben  put  it  into  the  press  and  lei  it  stand 
about  an  hour,  then  turn  it  and  put  it  into  a  dry  cloth 
and  let  it  stand  until  the  next  morning,  then  turn  it 
again  and  put  it  into  a  dry  cloth  and  press  it  24  hours 
longer,  and  it  will  be  fil  fur  drying. 

To  make  a  double  curded  cheese,  proceed  just  as 
above  directed,  until  the  curd  is  come  and  settled, 
then  dip  it  into  a  strainer  and  drain  it  a  little,  then 
hang  it  up  and  let  it  sour  a  little,  but  if  the  weather 
is  very  hot  hang  it  in  a  cool  place  to  prevent  it  from 
puffing,  the  next  morningcut  it  in  slices  and  put  cold 
water  to  it  and  let  it  stand  until  the  new  curd  is 
come  and  settled,  then  turn  off  the  cold  water  and 
dip  in  warm  whey  to  warm  it,  then  put  in  a  laying  of 
the  old  and  a  laying  of  the  new,  until  you  get  the 
whole  together,  then  let  it  stand  a  Utile  while,  then 
cut  and  drain  it  until  the  whey  is  out,  then  warm  it 
with  water  about  scalding  hot,  and  when  it  is  suffi- 
ciently cold  and  drained  put  in  the  salt  and  saltpetre, 
and  press  it  as  directed  above. 


The  rennet  is  to  be  made  in  this  manner:  when 
the  rennet  skin  is  taken  from  the  calf,  empty  it  and 
wash  it  slightly  with  vinegar,  then  soak  it  in  vinegar 
about  ten  minutes,  then  stretch  it  on  a  bow  and  dry 
it  and  keep  it  dry  until  time  to  make  the  rennet, 
which  is  to  be  done  early  in  the  sjiring  while  the 
weather  is  cool.  Put  the  skins  into  a  clean  vessel 
and  put  pure  water  to  them  and  let  them  soak  about 
a  week,  ihen  strain  it  off  and  sprinkle  them  with 
fine  salt  and  let  them  lay  together  24  hours,  then  put 
water  to  them  and  let  them  stand  two  days,  then 
strain  it  off  and  so  continue  until  the  strengtli  is  out; 
when  this  is  done  put  it  into  a  glass  or  stone  vessel, 
and  put  in  rock  salt  enough  to  keep  some  at  Ihe  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  undissolved,  then  stop  it  tight  and 
put  it  in  a  cool  cellar  and  it  will  keep  good  through- 
out ihe  season. 

Will  you  please  to  send  us  one  of  your  books  when 
they  are  done, by  mail, or  otherwise  as  you  may  think 
best,  and  say  how  we  shall  recompense  you  for  the 
same.     And  oblige  your  esteemed  friend. 

Earl  Jepheuson. 

N.  B.  The  above  method  of  making  and  packing 
butter  is  to  be  kept  for  winter  use,  but  is  not  so  good 
to  use  while  new. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF    THE 

President  and  Directors,  lo  the   Stockholders  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road  Company. 

The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail  Road  Company,  in  presenting  their  fifth 
annual  report,  feel  highly  gratified  in  being  able  to 
congratulate  the  stockholders  upon  the  increasing 
success,  which  has  thus  far  attended  the  operations  of 
the  Company.  The  construction  of  the  road,  during 
the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Board,  has  been  steadily  advancing  with 
great  activity;  and  there  now  remains  no  doubt,  but 
that  the  first  five  divisions,  extending  from  the  city 
of  Baltimore  to  the  Potomac  river,  a  distance  of  674 
miles,  as  well  as  the  lateral  road  to  Frederick,  will 
be  opened  for  travelling  during  the  present  year. 

Under  the  authority  given  by  the  City  Council  of 
Baltimore,  a  line  of  Railway  has  also  been  laid  from 
the  termination  of  the  main  stem  of  the  Road,  at  the 
Depot,  near  Pratt  street,  down  that  street  to  the 
Basin,  w'hence  it  is  now  under  construction  to  the 
City  Block,  running  parallel  with  the  entire  water 
front  of  the  City, communicating  with  all  the  wharves, 
and  intersecting  all  the  principal  streets  which  extend 
northwardly  and  southwardly,  as  far  down  as  the  public 
properly  south  of  Jones'  F'alls,  at  which  place  there 
have  been  conveyed  to  the  Company,  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Baltimore,  two  squares  of  ground,  favourably 
situated  for  the  convenient  and  economical  transactiun 
of  an  extensive  commerce.  An  uninterrupted  com- 
munication will  thus,  within  a  few  weeks,  be  opened 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Road,  between  the 
Port  of  Baltimore,  the  Potomac  river  at  the  Point  of 
Rocks,  and  the  City  of  Frederick. 

Upon  this  line  a  double  set  of  tracks  are  nearly 
completed  over  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles;  and 
a  single  set  of  tracks  is  also  so  nearly  finished  over 
the  remaining  forty-six  miles,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
its  early  completion.  The  requisite  arrangements 
have  likewise  been  made  to  secure  the  construction 
of  the  second  track,  along  the  whole  line,  to  the 
Potomac  river,  during  the  ensuing  spring. 

When  the  work  shall  have  been  finished  to  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  the  operations  of  the  Company,  which 
have  heretofore  been  interdicted  beyond  that  place,  by 
the  injunction  issued  at  the  suit  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  must  necessarily  be  sus- 
pended, unless  a  decision  of  the  question  of  right. 


should,  in  the  mean  time  take  place,  or  the  Canal 
Company  agree  lo  compromise  the  dispute.  The 
delay  which  this  litigation  has  already  occasioned,  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  doubt  but  that  if  a  spirit  of  accommodation 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  Canal  Company,  sufficient 
room  would  be  found,  for  both  works  along  the  ground 
in  dispute,  even  should  that  Company  still  adhere  to 
the  idea  of  extending  their  work  lo  Cumberland — in- 
deed, so  far  as  the  examinations  have  been  made  by 
the  Engineers  of  the  two  Companies,  it  is  fully  as- 
certained iha-t  there  is  ample  space  for  both  the  Rail 
Road  and  the  Canal  at  a  very  inconsiderable  additional 
expense. 

The  very  great  improvements  which,  within,  a 
few  years  past,  have  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  Rail  Roads,  and  in  the  machinery  employed  upon 
them,  have  given  lo  this  system  of  transportation,  so 
decided  an  advantage  over  all  the  other  artificial 
means  of  inlercommuiiication  heretofore  attempted,  as 
to  have  inspired  an  almost  universal  confidence  in  it, 
both  in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe.  A  Railway 
is  now  constructing  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia ,and  another  across  the  peninsulabetween  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Delaware  bays,  to  connect  with  the  steam 
boat  travelling  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
these  works,  are  fast  approaching  towards  completion, 
and  will,  when  finished,  ensure  an  easy  and  rapid 
communicalion  between  those  three  ureat  commercial 
emporiums,  reciprocally  beneficial  to  them  all,  and 
vastly,  increasing  the  travel  and  intercourse  between 
them.  By  constructing  a  Railway  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington,  this  line  of  communication  would  be  ex- 
tended from  New  York  to  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  accomplishing 
this  last  object,  in  which  the  convenience  of  the  whole 
community  is  so  deeply  interested,  and  believing  that 
the  road,  if  judiciously  located  and  constructed  would 
afford  a  fair  remuneration  lo  the  Stockholders,  the 
Board,  have  directed  that  during  the  present  season 
the  necessary  examinations  and  surveys  should  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facilities 
which  the  intermediate  country  offers  for  a  Rail  Road, 
and  the  approximate  expense  of  its  construction.  In 
this  duly  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Company  with 
an  efficient  force  has  for  some  time  been  engaged. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, passed  an  act  which,  among  other  provisions, 
authorized  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  Turnpike 
Road  Company  to  subscribe  $100,000  to  the  stock  of 
the  proposed  road  to  Washington,  and  reserving  to  the 
state  the  right  to  subscribe  for  five  eighths  of  the  cost 
of  the  road,  from  its  intersection  with  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Rail  Road  lo  the  line  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  amounting  perhaps  to  a  moiety  of  the 
whole' proposed  expenditure. 

The  Direclors  being  desirous  of  procuring  their 
steam  machinery,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  American 
workmanship,  and  anxious  lo  direct  the  mechanical 
genius  of  this  country  to  its  further  improvement,  of- 
fered a  premium  for  the  best  constructed  Locomotive 
Engine,  which  should  be  placed  upon  the  road  on  or 
before  the  first  of  June,  1831,  limiting  the  performance 
to  a  certain  rate  of  speed  and  power  of  Iraction.  Only 
one  Engine  has  yet  been  offered,  which  on  trial,  ap- 
peared to  be  adapted  to  the  structure  of  our  road 

this  Engine  it  is  believed,  taking  into  consideration 
its  weight,  is,  in  point  of  efficiency  nearly  if  not  quite 
equal  to  any  locomotive  yet  tried. 

From  the  experiments  which  the  Board  have  been 
enabled  to  make  with  it,  they  have  lully  ascertained 
that  steam  power  may  be  used,  on  the  Ballimore  and 
Ohio  Rail  Road,  at  a  rale  of  speed  and  economy  of 
cost,  which  will  fully  realize  the  most  sanguine  anti- 
cipations of  the  Company;  arrangements  are  accord- 
ingly now  in  train  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of 
Locomotive  Engines  of  a  weight  and  construction  suit- 
able for  travel  and  transportation  on  the  road.  These 
it  is  expected  will  be  in  readiness  by  the  time  the  two 
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sets  of  tracks  shall  be  completed  to  tlie  Potomac  river, 
and  until  then,  the  transportation  on  the  western  di- 
visions of  the  road  will  be  eli'ected  by  horse  power. 

The  graduation  of  the  inclined  planes  at  Parr  Ridge 
is  nearly  finished,  and  they  will  very  soon  be  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  the  Rails.  It  is  contemplated  to  ])lice 
the  necessary  stationary  engines  with  their  appro- 
priate fixtures  there,  as  early  as  possible;  and  in  the 
mean  time  horse  jwwer  will  be  employed  in  passing 
them. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  im- 
provements at  several  of  the  Depots  of  the  Company, 
by  the  construction  of  substantial  and  appropriate 
buildings,  and  other  reijuisite  accommodations,  adapted 
to  the  commerce  of  the  road;  and  from  the  warehouses 
of  the  Company  upon  Camden  street,  a  Railway  will 
be  laid  up  that  street  for  the  convenience  of  the  re- 
turn trade. — These  arrangements  will,  it  is  believed, 
secure  to  the  public,  in  the  use  of  the  road,  every  ne- 
cessary facility  and  convenience. 

As  it  was  early  foreseen  that  a  very  considerable 
commerce  would  he  attracted  to  the  city  of  Frederick, 
when  the  road  should  be  completed  to  that  place,  the 
interests,  both  of  the  public  and  this  company  requir- 
ed, that  a  sutKcient  extent  of  ground  should  be  procur- 
ed, and  the  improvements  necessary  for  the  operations 
of  the  Comjjany  erected  there.  The  municipal  au- 
thorities of  that  city  with  a  liberality  not  less  honour- 
able lo  themselves  than  gratifying  to  this  Board,  gen- 
erously offered  to  ojuvey  to  tiiis  company,  free  of  cost, 
SIX  acres  of  land,  immediately  adjoining  to  that  city 
for  a  Depot:  several  of  the  citizens  of  Frederick  alse 
offered  to  obtain  without  charge  to  this  Company,  the 
right  of  way  for  the  lateral  road  leading  from  the 
main  stem  to  this  Depot — these  valuable  grants  were 
accepted  by  the  Board, and  the  necessary  conveyances 
have  been  duly  executed. 

The  Depot  at  Frederick  is  so  situated  as  to  secure 
from  it,  an  easy  communication  by  lateral  Railways 
into  all  parts  of  that  city;  the  Company  will  there- 
fore be  enabled  to  receive  produce  or  deliver  freight 
upon  any  street  where  the  inhabitants  may  extend 
the  rail-way,  and  open  suitable  warehouses  for  the 
accommodation  of  ihe  trade. 

The  system  organized  for  the  regulation  of  the  bu- 
siness of  the  Company,  and  for  the  government  of  its 
agents,  has,  in  its  operation,  been  found  to  be  efficient 
and  practical,  clearly  defining  the  duties  of  the  several 
officers  and  maintaining  a  strict  responsibility  in  every 
department.  It  is  also  with  sincere  satisfaction,  the 
Board  can  inform  the  Stockholders  that  notwlthstand- 
ir\g  the  complicated  operations  of  the  Company  re- 
quiring numerous  agents,  whose  duties  rendered  it 
necessary  they  should  be  dispersed  over  an  extensive 
district  of  country,  the  utmost  harmony  and  fidelity, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  instance  referred  to  in 
the  accompanying  documents,  have  pervaded  all  the 
departments;  and  a  most  laudable  disiwsilion  has  every 
where  been  manifested  by  the  officers  and  agents  em- 
ployed, zealously  toco-operate  in  the  advancement  of 
the  work,  and  in  reciprocally  giving  to  each  other  a 
cirdial  and  efficient  aid  and  support  in  the  discharge 
of  their  several  duties.  This  disposition  has  greatly 
facilitated  tlie  operations  of  the  company,  and  very 
much  abated  the  labours  of  the  Board. 

Upon  rol'erenee  to  the  report  of  the  chief  Engineer 
of  the  Company,  and  to  the  reports  of  superintendent 
of  graduation  and  masonry,  and  of  tlie  superintendent 
of  construction,  which  are  hereto  annexed,  the  stock- 
holders will  fiiivl  a  minute  and  circumstaiitinl  exhibit 
of  all  the  operations  of  the  Company,  in  relation  to 
the  location  and  construction  of  the  road,  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  the  la-t  annual  re))orl,dovvn  to  this 
ilale,  as  well  as  of  several  highly  valuable  im|)rove- 
meiits  which  have,  within  th,e  same  period,  been 
made  in  the  machitiery  and  moving  power  employed 
upon  it.  By  these  reports  it  appears  that  the  actual 
cost  of  graduatlini  and  masonry  upon  the  71  miles  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  the  Point  of  Rocks,  including 
the  lateral  road  to  Frederick,  will  not  exceed  $1,101,- 


615  or  §15,500  per  mile;*  and  that  the  cost  of  a  dou- 
ble set  of  tracts  upon  the  main  stem  of  the  road,  and 
of  a  single  set  on  the  lateral  road  to  Frederick  will 
nut  exceed  $805,238  or  $11,6'28,  per  mile  of  road 
with  a  double  set  of  tracks;  thus  making  the  total 
cost  of  graduating  the  entire  line  of  these  portions  of 
the  road,  and  of  laying  rails  upon  them  $1,906,853 
or  $-27,128  per  mile.  About  one-third  of  this  line 
will  be  laid  with  stone  rails,  and  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  with  wood. 

In  this  charge  is  included  the  heavy  expenditures 
incurred  on  the  first  division  of  the  road.  According 
to  the  report  of  tlie  superintendent  of  graduation  and 
masonry;  herein  before  referred  to,  it  appears  that  the 
graduation  and  masonry  of  the  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th 
divisions  of  the  road  embracing  the  entire  line  be- 
tween Ellicotts'  mills  and  the  Potomac  river,  and  e.\- 
tending  over  a  distance  of  54*  miles,  will  cost  §465,- 
443  or  $8,540  per  mile;  if  to  this  be  added  $11,628, 
the  average  cost  of  laying  a  double  set  of  tracts,  on 
the  entire  line  between  Baltimore  and  the  Point  of 
Rocks,  the  actual  cost  of  graduation,  masonry  and 
laying  a  double  tract  of  rails  on  the  road  between 
Kliicotts'  Mills  and  the  Potomac,  will  be  $20,168  per 
mile;  and  this  district,  it  is  believed,  may  be  assumed 
as  afibrding  a  lair  specimen  of  the  labour  and  expense 
which  will  be  incurred  on  the  remaining  line  of  the 
road  I'rora  the  Point  of  Rocks  to  the  coal  mines  in  Al- 
legany county. 

The  entire  line  of  the  road,  from  the  Depot  of  the 
Company,  near  the  intersection  of  Pratt  street  and 
the  Washington  road,  at  Baltimore,  to  the  Point  of 
Rocks  is  67 i  miles,  to  which  is  to  be  added  for  the 
distance  thence  to  the  eastern  termination  of  the  rail- 
way at  Ihe  city  block  2  miles,  and  for  the  branch 
road  to  Frederick  3*  miles,  making  the  whole  dis- 
tance finished  and  under  construction  73  miles.  The 
excavation,  embankment  and  masonry  upon  nearly 
46i  miles  of  which  have  been  completed  within  the 
last  twelve  months;  and  upon  which  there  has  also 
been  laid  45i  miles  of  single  tracks  of  rails  within 
the  same  time. 

In  deciding  upon  the  materials  of  which  the  rails 
should  be  formed,  the  board  have  continued  to  pursue 
the  determination  adopted  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  undertaking,  which  was  in  all  cases 
where  stone  rails  could  be  procured,  to  use  them,  and 
in  those  districts  where  stone  of  a  suitable  kind  could 
not  be  obtained,  to  use  wood  of  the  best  and  most  du- 
rable quality  the  country  afforded.  Throughout  the 
district  intermediate  to  the  Patapsco  and  Potomac  at 
the  Point  of  Rocks,  no  stone  of  a  quality  suitable  for 
rails  has  been  discovered,  and  consequently  upon  this 
district  wooden  rails  have,  of  necessity,  been  substi- 
tuted. For  the  same  reason  a  wooden  viaduct,  sup- 
ported by  substantial  stone  piers  and  abutments,  has 
been  constructed  across  the  iNIonocacy  river. 

Altliouoh  the  first  track  on  the  2d   division  of  the 


*  Upon  reference  to  the  annexed  report  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  graduation  and  masonry,  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  separate  cost  for  graduation  and  ma- 
sonry upon  the  several  divisions  of  the  road,  intenne- 
diale  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  Potomac  river,  as 
well  as  of  the  lateral  road  to  Frederick,  will  be  found. 

By  this  report,  it  iippears  that  the  graduation  and 
masonry  upon  tl'.e  lirst  division  of  the  road;  embracing 
1 J  miles,  and  extending  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to 
Ellicots'  Mills,  has  cost  $46,354  56  cents  per  mile 
whilst  the  graduation  and  masonry  upon  the  other  four 
divisions,  embracing  bi\  miles,  and  extomling  from 
Ellicots'  Mills,  lo  the  I'olomac,  will  cost  only  $S,63i 
lU  cents  per  mile. 

That  Ihe  graduation  of  I2J  miles  of  the  road  near 
to  Baltimore  has  cost  as  much  as  the  graduation  of  the 
remaining  54^  miles  will  cost. 

That  the  masonry  on  S.{  miles  of  the  road  near  to 
Baltimore,  has  cost  as  much  as  the  masonry  on  the  rc- 
iiKiiniiig  58?  miles  will  cost. 

.\iid  that  the  graduation  and  masonry  together  has 
cost  on  the  first  II  miles  of  the  road  33,000  dollars 
more  than  it  will  cost  on  the  remaining  564  miles. 


road  was  completed  several  months  since,  yet  as  both 
tracks  on  this  section  will  be  of  stone,  and  the  second 
one  has  not  yet  been  finished,  it  was  found  that  the 
running  of  passenger  cars  upon  this  part  of  the  road 
greatly  interrupted  the  work  and  would  considerably 
retard  its  completion;  the  general  travelling  has  there- 
fore, not  been  extended  beyond  the  first  division  of 
the  road,  a  distance  of  13  miles. 

Upon  reference  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  transportation,  hereto  annexed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
81,905  passengers  have  passed  on  this  division  since 
the  first  of  January  last,  and  that  within  the  same 
period  5931  tons  have  been  transported  upon  it,  yield- 
ing an  income  of  $31,405  24  and  involving  an  expen- 
diture of  $10,994  87. 

With  the  foregoing  results  before  them,  the  Board 
have  no  hesitation  in  assuring  the  stockholders  of 
their  entire  confidence,  that  when  tlie  legal  obstruc- 
tions, which  now  arrest  the  progress  of  the  work, 
shall  have  been  removed,  the  remaining  distance  of 
the  road,  between  the  Point  of  Rocks  and  Cumber- 
land may  be  completed,  with  a  double  set  of  tracks, 
within  three  years;  and  they  are  fully  confirmed  in 
the  opinions  heretofore  expressed,  "that  a  rail-road 
upon  the  plan  contemplated  by  the  citizens  of  Balti- 
more, between  that  city  and  the  Ohio  river,  is  easily 
practicable— that  its  powers  and  facilities  will  be 
found  to  he  equal  to  all  the  anticipations  that  were 
formed  of  its  capabilities,  when  the  work  was  first 
commenced,  and  that  the  most  sanguine  calculations 
of  its  importance  and  utility,  whether  the  object  be 
regarded  with  reference  to  its  national  and  local  ad- 
vantages, or  its  profits  to  the  stockholders,  will  be 
realized."  Philip  E.  TnoMiS,  President. 

Oct.  I,  1S3I. 


TOOTH  ACHE. 
Dr.  Ryan,  a  physician  of  great  respectability  and 
extensive  practice,  gives  in  the  Medical  Journal  for 
July,  the  following  interesting  statement.  A  gentle- 
man who  attends  iny  lectures,  (JNIr.  Blyres,  of  iS'ew- 
ington-cause-way,)  frequently  applied  sulphuric  acid 
to  his  tooth  with  some  relief,  but  on  one  occasion,  he,  in 
a  moment  of  confusion,  took  down  the  next  bottle  to 
his  remedy,  which  contained  nitric  acid.  To  his 
great  surprise,  he  experienced  immediate  relief.  Since 
that  period,  he  has  not  suffered  .'rom  tooth  ache,  though 
three  years  have  now  elapsed. — During  the  last  year, 
he  informed  me  of  the  success  of  this  remcd\',  which 
induced  me  to  try  it,  while  labouring  under  the  most 
intense  pain  from  toolh-ache.  The  effect  was  imme- 
diate, and  no  pain  whatever  was  induced.  1  have 
since  used  it  in  numerous  cases,  and  invariably  with 
complete  success.  In  some  instances  the  disease  does 
not  return  for  days  or  weeks,  and  in  others  not  for 
months.  The  best  mode  of  emjiloying  it  is,  by  means 
of  lint  wrapped  round  a  probe,  and  moistened  with 
the  acid,  which  is  then  lobe  slowly  applied  lo  the 
cavity  of  the  tooth;  care  being  taken  not  lo  touch  the 
other  teelh,  the  gums  or  the  cheeks.  On  withdraw- 
ing the  probe,  the  pain  is  entirely  gone.  The  mouth 
is  next  lo  be  washed  with  tepid  water  The  acid 
should  be  gradually  applied  to  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
tooth,  or  otherwise  a  second  application  will  be  re- 
quired bi-fiire  complete  relief  will  be  obtained.  This 
remedy  may  be  usid  when  the  gum  and  cheek  are  in- 
llamed,  so  as  lo  jireclude  the  possibility  of  extraction. 
In  cases  where  the  diseased  fang  remains,  and  when 
ihe  caries  face  the  adjacent  tooth,  it  obviates  the  ne- 
cessity of  extraction  in  all  cases  of  hollow  teeth,  which 
all  practitioners  declare  to  be  desirable,  if  possible; 
and  it  enables  the  dentist  to  perform  the  operation  of 
slopping  or  filing  teeth,  much  sooner  ihan  he  can 
otherwise  accomplish.  In  a  word,  it  will  alleviate  a 
vast  deal  of  human  suffering,  and  supersede  a  most 
painful  operation.  It  is  not  a  jiaiiacea  for  all  the  dis- 
eases of  the   teelh  and   gums,  though  a  certain  and 
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efficacious  remedy  fur  the  most  common  cause  of 
tooth-aclie.  It  will  be  a  valuable  remedy  for  children, 
delicate  persons,  and  pregnant  women.  It  does  not 
accelerate  the  decay  of  the  tooth  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied.   

DESCRIPTIVE  KAMES. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Ilurticullural  Society  in 
London,  there  were  ten  difl'erent  sorts  of  gooseberries, 
the  names  of  which  are  somewhat  singular:  rumbul- 
lion, rough  red,  Brutherlun's  huntsman,  Perring's 
evergreen,  red  champagne,  Leigh's  fuddler  and 
Leigh's  rifleman.  Collier's  jolly  angles.  Farrow's 
roaring  lion,  and  Fekersley's  jolly  printer. 


mm  wjiMsm>, 


Baltimore,  Fridav,  Oct.  28,  18J1. 

American  Silk. — The  Baltimore  Times  of  Sa- 
turday 15th  inst.  contains  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Du  Ponceau,  on  the  subject  of  our  remarks  on  an  article 
published  in  that  paper  uf  the  24th  ult.  As  to  the 
fact  asserted  by  the  Times,  denied  by  us,  and  reas- 
serted by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  that  Mr.  Rapp  had  been 
freely  admitted  to  Mr.  Du  Ponceau's  filature,  we 
are  sure  there  must  be  some  mistake,  because 
neither  Mr.  Rapp  nor  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  are  capable 
of  asserting  what  is  not  true.  Indeed  we  believe  we 
can  clear  up  the  mystery,  without  involving  either 
the  integrity  or  candour  of  any  of  the  parties,  even 
of  oarselves,  (which,  to  us,  will  be  of  some  impor- 
tance, as  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  "can- 
not give  faith  to  the  statement  of  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Farmer.")  We  think  it  probable  that  Mr. 
Rapp  may  have  intended  to  say  thai  he  had  not  vi- 
sited the  throwsting  mill  at  Manayunk,  (mentioned  in 
Mr.  D.  P's  letter,)  which  INIr.  D.  P.  says  he  was  to 
do;  this  is  rendered  the  more  probable  as  the  conver- 
sation was  particularly  directed  to  the  fact  stated  in 
the  Baltimore  Times,  that  Mr.  Rapp  had  erected  a 
throwsting  mill  of  96  spindles,  and  to  the  remark 
that  "in  imitating  it  (Mr.  DHomergue's  filature)  he 
■would  no  doubt  succeed."  Mr.  Rapp  it  is  probable 
understood  the  phrase  imitating  it,  to  imply  that  he 
had  imitated  Mr.  D'Homergue's  throwsting  mill,  and 
hence  denied  that  he  had  ever  visited  it.  But,  al- 
thouofh  he  may  not  have  intended  to  deny  having  vi- 
sited Mr.  D'llomergiie's  tilaiure,  his  denial  was  very 
explicit  that  he  had  imitated  any  part  of  Mr.  Du 
Ponceau's  and  Mr.  D'Homergue's  works,  which  it  is 
clearly  intimated  he  did  in  the  article  in  question.  In 
this  misunderstanding  we  may  be  alone  in  fault,  if 
there  be  fault  any  where — indeed  we  would  prefer 
that  whatever  odium  ihay  be  attached  to  the  uninten- 
tional disseinination  uf  error  should  rest  upon  our  own 
shoulders,  than  that  either  of  those  gentlemen  should 
be  suspected  of  a  deviation  from  the  rules  of  candour. 

W^e  therefore  readily  yield  this  point,  and  admit 
that  Mr.  Rapp  did  visit  Mr.  Dn  Ponceau's  filature, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  D.  P.  In  doing  so,  however,  we 
must  not  be  understood  as  abandoning  the  other  and 
most  material  objection  we  made  to  the  article  in  the 
Times.  The  sentence  to  which  we  objected  is  as 
follows: — 

"Mr.  Rapp  and  Mr.  Cobb,  are  both  very  ingenious 
men,  and  if  any  can  succeed  in  sucli  an  undertaUing 
they  will.  They  have  both  been  freely  admitted  to 
see  Mr.  D'Homergue's  filature,  and  have  witnessed 
its  mode  of  proceeding.  In  imitaling  it  they  will  no 
doubt  succeed  as  far  as  talent  and  ingenuity  can  do." 

Now  if  this  paragraph  is  not  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  that  Mr.  Rapp  had  imitated  Mr.  D-Hoiner- 
gue's  filature,  and  that  his  success  was  or  would  be  a 
consequence  thereof,  then  we  confess  ourselves  at  a 
loss  fur  its  true  meaning.  It  was  this  that  formed  the 
subject  of  our  remarks,  and  the  fact  of  iSIr.  Rapp's 
■visiting  the  filature  or  not,  was  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance.    The  intimation  that  he  was  indebted  to  Mr. 


Du  Ponceau  and  Mr.  D'Homergue  for  the  informa- 
tion that  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  silk  business, 
was  the  main  point  we  intended  to  controvert;  and 
this  we  continue  to  deny.  We  repeat,  that  Mr. 
Rapp  expressly  declared  that  no  part  of  his  works 
were  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau's;  therefore,  if 
he  took  the  measure  of  the  reels  and  a  drawintr  of 
one  of  tliem,  he  certainly  did  not  adopt  them  as  mo- 
dels, nor  imitate  them. 

AVhalever  Mr.  Rapp  may  heretofore  have  thought 
of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau's  plan  fur  learning  si.\ty  young 
men  to  reel  silk,  (for  which  he  demands  of  the  go- 
vernment furty  thousand  dollars,)  he  certainly  does 
not  think  favorably  of  it  now;  for  he  expressly  said 
"it  would  be  throwing  the  money  away." 

Philadelphia,  I  \lh  Oct    IS31. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Baltimore  Times, 

Gentlemen, — I  have  received  your  favour  of  the 
8lh  inst.  enclosing  an  extract  from  the  American  Far- 
mer, in  which  it  is  asserted  on  the  altcdged  aiilhorihj 
of  Mr.  Rapp,  that,  that  gentleman  "never  visited  my 
silk  filature,  and  that  when  he  was  in  Philadelphia, 
I  requested  him  to  go  and  see  it,  but  he  declined." 

As  your  veracity  is  thus  called  in  question,  in  con 
sequence  of  a  fact  which  you  asserted  on  the  faith  of 
information  received  from  me,  you  have  certainly  a 
right  to  call  upon  my  testimony  to  support  it,  and  I 
most  freely  give  to  you. 

Some  time  in  the  summer  of  1830.  Mr.  Rapp  was 
introduced  to  me  by  a  mutual  friend,  and  expressed 
his  desire  to  see  my  filature.  I  agreed  to  it  at  once, 
and  had  the  pleasure  to  accompany  him  thither  with 
his  friend  and  associate  Mr.  Muller,  of  Economy; 
there  we  met  Mr.  D'Homergue,  and  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, there  were  at  that  time  six  or  seven  reels  at 
work.  Mr.  Rapp  and  his  friend  remained  there  more 
than  one  hour,  examined  ever)'  thing,  and  even  took 
the  measure  of  our  reels  and  made  a  drawing  or  sketch 
of  one  of  them.  They  were  invited  to  ask  every 
question  they  pleased,  as  well  of  the  women  as  of  Mr. 
D'Homergue.  They  availed  themselves  fully  of  that 
permission,  and  at  last  departed  in  appearance  quite 
satisfied. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  been  favoured  with  several 
visits  from  Mr.  Rapp,  in  which  we  freely  conversed 
together  on  the  subject  of  silk,  and  never  disagreed, 
that  I  recollect,  on  any  point.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
plan  I  had  proposed  to  Congress  on  the  invitation  of 
their  Committee  on  Agriculture;  he  approved  of  it 
fully  and  said  it  was  the  best  mode  of  introducing  the 
culture  of  silk  into  this  country;  on  the  whole,  his 
conduct  to  me  was  so  friend!)-,  so  frank,  so  cordial, 
that  1  lose  myself  in  conjectures,  when  I  reflect  on  the 
article  you  have  sent  me  in  which  some  mystery  is 
involved,  which  Mr.  Rapp  alone  can  unravel,  "and 
until  he  does,  1  cannot  give  faith  to  the  statement  of 
the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

On  Mr.  Rapp's  last  visit  to  Philadelphia,  on  his 
way  to  the  northward,  I  think  two  or  three  weeks 
ago,  he  did  me  the  favour  to  call  upon  me,  and  told 
me  that  on  his  return,  be  would  again  visit  my  fila- 
ture, and  Mr.  D'Homergue  and  he  were  to  have  gone 
together  to  Manayunk  to  see  Mr.  Ripka's  throwsting 
mill.  He,  however,  passed  through  and  went  to 
Baltimore  without  stopping,  where,  it  seems,  he  was 
shewn  by  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  your  editorial  articles, 
which,  if  he  explained  it  to  him  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  says  you  clearly  intended  it  should  be  un- 
derstood by  the  public,  would  shew  that  he  either  did 
not  or  Would  not  understand  your  meaning,  which 
was  evidently  to  praise  iho  exertions  of  Mr.  Rapp, 
far  from  saying  or  insinuating  any  thing  derogatory  to 
his  talents. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  of  this  letter  what  use 
you  may  think  proper. 

I  am  with  great  regard  and  esteem, 
Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

Peter  S.  Du  Fo.fCEAu. 


P.  S.  The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Rapp,  he  spoke  to 
me  of  his  throwsting  mill  of  8G  or  9lj  spindles;  but  did 
not  tell  me  it  was  imitated  from  any  model,  much 
less  from  a  machine  that  reels  and  twists  at  the  same 
time,  which  you  know  to  be  impossible.  He  said  he 
had  a  great  number  of  skilful  Germans  on  His  esta- 
blishment. He  never  did  pretend  to  compete  with 
Mr.  D'Homergue  in  the  art  he  professes. 

Acorns  for  Judge  Buel  of  New  York. 

Jlnnajwlis,  October  il2,  1831. 

Dear  Sic,— Upon  reading  a  notice  of  yours  in  the 
American  Farmer,  for  acorns  to  be  sent  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London,  I  turned  my  attention  tu 
the  collectioi  of  acorns,  of  each  kind  of  our  oaks. 

When  I  commenced  this  undertaking,  I  had  classed. 
these  trees  under  the  heads  of  White  Oak,  Black 
Oak,  Red  Oak,  Water  Oak,  Chestnut  Oak,  Spanish 
Oak,  and  Willow  Oak;  being  of  opinion  that  there 
was  but  one  species  of  each  of  these  classes.  The 
result  of  my  search  has  astonished  me. 

I  have  found  \i  kinds  of  VVliite  Oak,  11  kinds  of 
Black  Oak,  3  kinds  of  Red  Oak,  4  of  Water  Oak,  H 
of  Chestnut  Oak,  3  of  Spanish  Oak,  and  '2  of  Wil- 
low Oak,  all  of  which  are  under  distinct  covers,  and 
numbered  so  as  to  designate  each.  I  have  put  in  also 
three  other  papers  labelled  "varieties,"  being  differ- 
ent from  those  regularly  numbered. 

The  acorns  and  cups  of  these  varieties  are  in 
most  cases  dissimilar,  as  also  the  appearance  of  the 
trees.  And  even  where  there  is  a  resemblance  in  the 
cups  and  acorns  there  is  a  manifest  difterence  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  trees.  Of  number  3, 
Chestnut  Oak,  there  is  but  one  acorn,  my  hogs  had 
got  the  others  before  I  discovered  it.  These  Oaks 
take  their  name  from  the  leaf  resembling  the  Chest- 
nut, but  the  leaf  and  bark  of  this  particular  tree, 
more  resembles  the  Black  Oak. 

Yours  respectfully, 
Richard  Harwood,  of  Tho3, 
To  John  S.  Skinner,  Esu. 
Honorary  member  of  Ike  Hort.  Society  of  London. 


[We  hope  some  of  our  friends  will  comply  with  the 
request  contained  in  the  following  note:] 

I  would  thank  you  to  institute  an  inquiry  in  your 
paper,  as  to  the  mode  of  getting  out  and  cleaning  clo- 
ver and  orchard  grass  seed,  hut  especially  the  former. 
i  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  my  clover  seed 
clean.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  will  be  so  good 
as  to  state  particularly  what  is  the  proper  mode  from 
the  time  of  the  clover  being  cut,  it  would  be  accepta- 
ble to  many  of  your  subscribers  as  well  as  to  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  T.  J, 


Mr.  Smith:  Freikricksburg,  J'a    Sep(.  30,  1831. 

It  is  now  about  six  months  since  I  became  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  invaluable  paper,  the  Farmer,  and  be- 
ing so  much  delighted  and  edified  in  that  short  space 
of  time,  it  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  I  enclose 
j'ou  the  five  dollars  now  due,  and  if  your  price  was 
double  that  amount  it  would  be  remitted  with  no  less 
pleasure.  I  am  a  young  man,  not  long  entered  upon 
this  boisterous  and  tempestuous  world  of  politics  and 
parties,  having  no  wish,  if  I  werC  cipable,  to  become 
conspicuous  in  the  former,  or  a  zealot  in  the  latter, 
but  loving  retirement,  and  knuwing  my  humble  abili- 
ties to  be  of  an  order  not  sufficiently  high  to  promise 
success  in  any  of  the  learned  professions — contraiy  to 
modern  custom,  I  have  selected  the  now  more  ho- 
nourable profession  of  iarming  as  my  vocalinn.  M)' 
patrimony  consists  of  an  almost  exhausted  tract  of 
land,  ciinlaining  a  thousand  acres,  and  abnnt  fitiv 
slaves.  If  I  were  to  consult  my  own  interest  entire- 
ly, the  most  advisable  course  would  he,  no  duubt,  to 
sell  both  the  land  and  slaves,  but  having  inherited 
them  from  my  father,  and  the  land  being  the  place  of 
my  nativity,  and  the  slaves  the  companions  of  rny 
childhood,  my   heart  revolts  at  the  idea.     On   this 
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tract,  there  not  being  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arable 
land  to  employ  so  many  slaves  advantageously,  or  to 
divide  it  into  four  shifts,  I  shall  be  connpelled  to 
adopt  the  ruinous  and  land  Killing  three  shift  system, 
which  I  am  conscious,  without  some  remedy,  will 
brino-  upon  me  inevitable  ruin.  Then  the  first  ques- 
tions that  present  themselves  are— how  is  this  to  be 
averted?  How  remedied?  Less  than  one  third  of 
this  land  will  not  afford  employment  to  my  hands. 
Can  any  other  division  be  made  that  will  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  give  em- 
ployment to  my  slaves?  Can  land  be  improved  by 
clover  and  plaster  that  is  cultivated  every  third  year? 
When  ought  clover  to  be  sown,  and  what  quantity? 
When  ought  plaster  to  be  sown,  and  what  quantity? 
What  crop  can  be  cultivated  with  most  profit  to  my- 
self and  advantage  to  my  land?  Which  is  the  best 
mode  of  making  large  quantities  of  manure,  when 
and  how  should  it  be  applied?  .  .    ■   r 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  elicit  infor- 
mation upon  the  above  inquiries,  from  some  of  your 
intelligent  and  numerous  correspondents,  or  if  they 
have  been  answered  in  any  previous  volume  of  the 
Farmer,  by  giving  it  an  insertion  when  you  have 
space,  you  will  confer  a  lasting  favour  upon      Tyro. 

The  Southern  Crops.— A  letter  from  William- 
son county,  Tennessee,  dated  Sept.  22nd. says:— "Our 
crops  of  corn  are  very  good;  those  of  cotton  are  large 
and  luxuriant,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  bole  to  be  seen 
yet  opened,  and  unless  we  have  a  dry  time  and  a 
warm  season  in  October,  it  is  believed  we  shall  not 
have  one  third  of  a  crop.  Many  people  aie  now  cut- 
ting off  18  inches  to  2  feet  of  the  tops  of  the  cotton  to 
check  its  growth  and  let  the  sun  in  upon  it,  which  I 
deem  a  good  plan.  I  have  125  acres  in  cotton,  and 
expect  to  have  1200  barrels  (6,000  bushels^)  of  corn." 

ALABAMA  CORN  CROPS. 
Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Oak  Hill,  Alabama,  Sept. 
26,  1831. 
This  is  a  newly  settled  part  of  the  state,  but  per- 
sons have  got  considerable  farms  opened,  and  we  have 
the  best  crops  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  To  give  you  some  idea  respecting  corn  crops, 
I  will  just  name  one,  which  lies  on  the  south  prong 
of  the  Oakmulgy  liver,  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
me:  two  men,  good  farmers,  and  fair  characters,  exa- 
mined a  Mr.  Graham's  crop  of  corn,  and  informed  me 
that  it  was  planted  four  feet  distant;  and  from  two  to 
seven  stalks  in  each  hill,  and  that  it  would  average 
five  large  ears  to  the  hill,  besides  short  corn.  Mr. 
Graham  only  works  three  hands,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  will  make  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
He  has  also  a  fine  crop  of  cotton  wheat  and  potatoes. 

Prices  Current  in  A''ew  Fork,  Oct.  22. 
Beeswax,  yellow  18a21.  Cotton. 'tiew  OrJeans  .10 
a   12;   Upland,. Tf,  a  .10;    .Alabama,   .Sail.      Cotton 
Bulging,  Hemp.y.l.  U4a  17;  L'lax  13  ^\4h;Flax,  Ame- 
rican 1  a8. Flaxseed. ^  bush,  clean  . a. 

Flour,  N.    York,   bbl.5.50  a  5.6i;    Canal,  5. 87  a  6.00; 

Bait.  Hwd.st.  6.00  a  6.12;  Ith'd.  city  mills6.'J5  a 

country,  6.12a6.25;  Alcxand'a,  5.75  a  567;  Freder- 
icksburg S.62a ;Pcte.sg.  5.62a ;  Uye  Flour, 

4  25  a  4.37;  Indian  Meal,  per  hbl.3.87  1.4.00;  per  hhd. 

17  25  a  17.50;   Grain,  Wheat,  North,  1.12  a ;  Vir. 

1  16  a  1.23;  Rye,  North, 80  a  — ;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  63  a 
65-  Barley  1.15  a  1.18;  Oats,Stb.  and  North, .33  a  -IS; 
Pea3,whitc,dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7.0i>  a  S.rO;  /'ro- 
fisions.  Beef,  mess  7.00  a  8.00;  prime  5.00  a  5  25; 
cargo  3.50  a  4.00;  Lard,  9  a  .10;  Pork,  mcs8,  bbl. 
13.00  a  13.50;  prime  10.00  a  1 1.00. 

POMOLOGICAL  MANUAL, 

Just  published,  and  for  sale,  by  the  subscriber,  the 
PomoloKical  Manual,  or  Treatise  on  Fruits,  containinR 
descriptions  of  a  great  number  of  the  most  vauablc 
varieties  for  the  orchard  and  garden.  By  VVm.  Kobcrl 
Prince.     Part  1 -price  $1.        GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 


PEONIES,  HEMOROCALIS,  CROWN  IMPE- 
RIALS AND  TULIPS. 

The  subscriber  has  just  received  a  splendid  assort- 
ment of  P;E0N1ES,  consisting  of  ten  varieties,  among 
which  are  Double  purple  fringed,  Double  while,  Ro- 
seate, Virgin  white,  Blush,  Crimson  and  violet.  Price 
of  the  10  varieties,  one  plant  each,  JJI2.50. 

Hemorocaus,  or  Dav  Lily,  8  varieties,  viz:  Splen- 
did White,  lilue  Japan,  Siberian  Grass  leaved,  Red  or 
Copper  colored,  double  Red,  striped  leaved,  bright 
Yellow,  and  Chinese  Red  autumn  flowering.  Price  ul 
the  8  kinds,  one  root  each  ^4  50. 

Crown  Imperials  AND  Fritillaries,  viz.  Silverstnp- 
ed.  Crimson,  Yellow,  Red,  and  mixed  colors  and  kinds; 
and  broad  leaved  and  oblique  leaved  Persian  Fritilla- 
ries.    Price  25  a  50  cents  each. 

Tclips,  a  few  hundred  roots,  mixed  colors  and 
kinds,  at  ft  i.OO  per  hundred— or  5  cents  each. 

GIDEON  B.  SMITH, 
Amer.  Farmer  Office. 


Bi>  XiTXiaoBz:  fricxis  cuKai:z>iT. 

Baltimore  Market— There  is  a  further  decline  in 
flour  in  consequence  of  the  increased  receipts.  Yes- 
terday the  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  fluctuated 
between  $5. 1 24  and  5.25,  and  was  confidently  expect- 
ed to  go  down  to  85.  There  is  also  a  partial  decline 
in  wheat,  but  other  grains  remain  stationary.  Beef  is 
down  to  its  usual  fall  price,  and  is  plentiful.  In  other  ar- 
ticles of  country  produce  there  is  nothing  worthy  of 
special  remark. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,3.00  aS. 00;  do- 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  con. men,  3  00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  tine  red, 6. 00a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitablcforsegar5,6.00a  10.00;  yellow  and 
red,  8. 00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00.— Virginia, 4.00  a  6.U0.— Rappohonncik, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  580  hhds.Md.;  49  hhds 
Ohio;  21  hlids.  Kentucky;  and  20  hhds.  Virginia— total 
679  hhds. 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
AND  PLANTS. 

smCL^IR  Sf  MOORE, 

Inform  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that 
their  stock  on  hand  this  season  is  large,  of  thrifty  well 
<rrown  trees,  except  those  marked  on  the  catalogue. 
The  fruit  in  this  establishment  are  all  carefully  gralted 
or  inoculated  mostly  from  bearing  trees,  of  the  choi- 
cest collection  of  American  and  European  fruits. 

This  nursery  will  attord  purchasers  in  our  own  state 
the  important  advantage  of  planting  their  trees  on  the 
first,  second,  or  third  day  alter  they  are  taken  out  ot 
tl,e  o-round,  (provided  the  holes  for  the  trees  are  pro- 
viouTly  dug,  which  they  always  ought  to  be,)  having 
quick  transportation  to  most  every  part  of  the  state. 

Printed  catalogues  for  this  season  describing  the 
names  of  plants,  time  of  ripening,  and  price,  as  also  di- 
rections tor  planting,  to  be  had  gratis  at  their  Plough 
and  Seed  Store,  Pratt  street  wharf,  Baltimore,  or  at 
their  Nursery,  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  city, 
between  the  Philadelphia  and  Bellair  roads;  the  best 
and  nearest  way  to  go  to  it  is  by  going  out  the  latter 
road  two  miles,  to  a  pointer  of  further  direction.  The 
senior  partner  resides  on  the  premises,  and  constantly 
superintends  the  same,  and  would  be  pleased  to  see 
persons  disposed  to  encourage,  or  view  their  extensive 
collection,  where   they  can   see  and  choose  for   them- 

selves 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  a  catalogue,  they  will  mention  some  of  the 
principal  articles  ready  for  sale,  to  wit:— 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,   Apricot,  Necta- 
rine  Fig,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawber- 
ry    Quince   of  sorts— Grape  Plants,  fine    size     many 
choice  kinds,  Thorn  and  Honey  Locust  for  hedges. 
ornamental  trees. 

English  Elm  of  middling  and  extra  large  s^ize. 

Italian  White  Mulberry,  of  do.  aud  large  do. 

Horse  and  Spanish  Chestnut. 

Linden  and  Sugar  Maple  Trees,  Paper  Mulberry, 
Abeal  or  Silver  leaved  Poplar,  Yellow  and  Honey  Lo- 
cust, Chinese  Aleanthus,  or  tree  of  Heaven,  English 
Walnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Buttonwood,  Black  Walnut, 
ac  &c.  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  Silver  Fir,  White  or 
Wayinoth  Pine,  Dwarf  Box,  Cutting  and  Rooted  Plants, 
Black  Double  Spruce,  Arborvita;. 

ornamental   SHRUBl. 

Roses,  both  hardy  and  Chinese  or  ever  blooming,  a 
rood  assortment.  Double  Althea  a  superior  co  lection, 
Linock  live  kinds,  Snowberry  Tree,  Grounsel  Trees, 
Roseacacia,  Corcliories,  Scarlet  Trumpet  Creeper, 
White  Flowering  Virginbowcr,  White  Flowering  Jas- 
mine, Yellow  Flowering  do..  Scarlet  Trumpet,  idonth- 
ly  Honeysuckle,  While  Striped  Monthly  do.  ol  exqui- 
site fragrance,  Mulliflora  Rose,  Graville's  Superb  Mul- 
Uflora,  cuttings  of  Grape,  Apple,  Peach,  &c. 

Oct.  14. 


Flotr — best  white  wheatfamily,  $6.75  a  7.25;  super 

Howard-st.  fresh  $5  37^  a ;  city  mills,  fresh  5.12^ 

a  5.371 ;  Sus(i.— a  — ;  Corn  Meal bl. I   3  iO;GBAiK,  Md 

red  wheat,  1.00  a  1.08;  white  do.  1.15  a  1.20,Susq. a 

Corn,  while,  53ao5-yellow  63  0  55 — Uye,  '0«  72. 

Oats,  .33  o  35.  Beans,  75n  60-Peas,  65a  70— Clovei- 

SEED5.25  o  5.75~TiMOTHY. a  2.50— OrciiarI'  Grass 

l.oO  a  2.00— Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  2.00  a  2.50-H erd's, 
75al.0O-Lucerne  —  aSti  lb.— Barley.  — Flaxseed 

1.25  a Cotton. \  a.  8  a  9 Louisiana  9  o  12 

Alab.9  a.  II Tenn..64a.i'i;N.  Car.  8  .i.9^ 

Uplands  a  10-Whiskev,  hhds.  Isl  |i.33i<. ;iii  bbh. 

35  „  35i Wool,  Wns/ifii,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  58 

a  67;  American  Full  Blood,  60  a  68;  three  quarters  do. 
44  a  50;  half  do.  38  a  44;  quarter  and  common  do.  35 
a  38.  Unleashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  33  a  37; 
American  Full  Blood,  30  a  33;  three  quarters  do.  28  a 

30;  half  do.  25  n  28;  quarter  and  common,  22  a  25 

Hemp  Russia  ton  ,$255  a —  ;  Country,  dew-rotted. fii 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  a9c.— Feathers,  S6  a  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,4.3-4a—,  ground,  1.374  a — bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  n ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton.  28.00  «  30.00;  bar  Sus.perton, 
72.50  aSO.OO. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.25  n  4.50— 
Oak  wood,  3.00  o  3.25— Hickory,  4.25  a  4.50— Pine 
2.00  o  2.25. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Management  of  Farms  in  England;  Select  Fann?, 
No.  HI.  Description  of  a  farm  in  the  Western  Extremity 
of  Eastern  Ross,  presented  by  I\lr.  John  Baigrie:  Drain- 
ing, Blasting  Stones,  Trenching,  Fences,  Preparation 
for  Turnips,  Liming,  Turnip  Sowing,  Wheal,  Expense 
of  Improvement,  Rotation  of  Crops,  Sheep  Walks, 
Method  of  \Vorking  and  Feeding-  Horses,  &c.— New 
Varieties  of  Wheat— Valuable  Cow— Mr.  Knight's 
Now  Pears— Curculio— Winter  Melon— On  Preparing 
Butter  for  Exportation— Making  Butter  and  Cheese- 
Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company— Tooth  Ache— Descriptive  Names- 
Editorial,  American  Silk;  Acorns  for  Judge  Buel  of 
New  York;  The  Southern  Crops;  Alabama  Corn  Crops; 
—Prices  Current  in  New  York  and  Ballimore— Adver- 
tisements.   ^=== 


DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  CATTLE. 

For  sale  several  Cows  and  Heifers  of  the  above 
breed,  full  blooded,  and  also  others  of  diHerent  grades 
of  blood.  Apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  1  ai- 
mer. 
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AGRXCVIiTURE. 


(From  Ihe  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 

The  subject  of  planting  may,  with  propriety,  be 
divided  into  three  parts:  useful  or  forest-tree  planting, 
ornamental  or  garden  planting,  and  orchard  or  fruit 
tree  planting.  Each  of  these  divisions  of  the  subject, 
from  its  importance  and  interest,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  seems  to  demand 
a  distinct  treatise. 

The  first  of  these,  forest-tree  planting,  is  proposed 
for  the  subject  of  the  following  pages;  and  the  details 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  discussed  under 
the  following  heads: 

1.  Of  some  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  judi- 
cious planting. 

2.  Of  the  structure  of  trees;  and  of  the  natural 
agents  which  influence  and  govern  the  growth  of  the 
plant  from  the  period  of  germination  to  its  full  matu- 
rity. Of  the  seeds  of  forest- trees;  and  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  vegetation. 

3.  Of  the  different  modes  of  rearing  forest-lrees: — 
by  sowing  the  seeds  on  the  spot  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  timber;  of  sowing  the  seeds  on  nursery 
beds,  and  afterwards  transplanting  the  young  plants 
to  their  timber  sites;  by  preserving  and  training  pro- 
per shoots  or  suckers,  produced  by  coppice  roots  or 
stools.  Comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  these  different  modes.  Of  simple  and  of  mixed 
plantations. 

4.  Of  the  soils  and  sites  most  profitably  employed 
in  the  growth  of  timber.  Intimate  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferent soils  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  par- 
ticular species  of  forest  trees. 

5.  Of  the  most  approved  modes  of  preparing   dif- 
ferent soils  for  the  reception  of  the  plants:  fencino-, 
draining,  ploughing,  trenching.     Of  the  formation  of 
iides  or  carnage-ways  into  the  interior  of  plantations 
Of  the  best  mode  of  covering  these  with  herbao-e. 

6.  Of  the  culture  of  plantations:  soil,  pruning, 
thinning.  Remedies  for  accidental  injuries,  and  na- 
tural diseases  of  forest-trees.  Seasons  lor  felling 
trees.  Of  the  tannin  in  the  bark  of  different  species 
of  trees. 

7.  Of  the  progressive  increase  of  the  size  or  pro- 
duce of  wood  in  different  species  of  trees.  Of  the 
mode  of  valuing  plantations:  present  value;  prospec- 
tive value.  Of  the  products  of  plantations.  Of 
some  individual  trees  which  have  attained  to  great 
perfection.  Of  the  terms  used  to  denote  certain  pro 
ducts  of  plantations. 

8.  An  enumeration  of  the  different  species:  those 
of  large  growth,  those  of  under  growth  for  copse 
wood,  ornament,  or  shelter.  The  generic  botanical 
characters.  Their  natural  soils;  mode  of  propaga- 
tion; and  the  uses  to  which  their  timber  is  more  o-e- 
nerally  applied.  ° 

CHAPTER    I. 

Of  some  of  the  Advantages  resulting  from  judicmis 
Planting. 
Judicious  planting  and  the  skilful  culture  of  plan- 
tations combine  national  and  private  interests  in  an 
eminent  degree;  for,  besides  the  real  or  intrinsic  va- 
lue of  the  timber  or  ostensible  crop,  with  other  pro- 
duce of  woods,  available  for  the  arts  and  comforts  of 
life,  judicious  torest-tree  planting  improves  the  Gene- 
ral climate  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  staple  of  the 
soil,  as  regards  the  gradual  accumulation  of  veo-eta- 
ble  matter,  affords  shelter  to  live  stock,  promotes  the 
growth  of  pasture  and  of  corn  crops,  beautifies  the 
landscape,  and  thus  greatly  and  permanently  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  estate  and 
adjoining  lands. 


If  we 


lanas.  lue   nyacmm,  &c.  are  properly  re- 

turn  to   those  soils   emphatically   termed    ?,^P°^'' l'"' '^""'^  °*' "''' P'^"' until  i 
exposed,  elevated  lands,  moors,  boss,  and     ^IP^'^t^.'il.'''"  f  .'"^'=^-  A^wers, 


■wastes— exposed,  elevated  lands,  moors,  botrs,  and 
sterile  sands— composing  so  large  a  portion"  of  the 
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British  empire,  and  naturally  clothed  by  the  lowest 
and  least  valuable  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  inferior  grasses,  mosses,  rushes,  sedges,  ferns, 
and  heaths — we  find  that  upon  them  the  iiTore  valua- 
ble domestic  animals  cannot  exist.  If  we  consider 
the  reason  why  they  are  so  barren,  waste,  and  un- 
productive, when  compared  with  other  lands  not 
more  favoured  by  nature,  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances of  latitude"  and  elevation,  the  cause  will,  in 
many  instances,  be  found  in  the  want  of  the  shelter 
and  shade  of  trees,  and  of  the  ameliorating  influence 
which  plantations  exercise  on  ungenial  local  climates. 

The  essential,  permanent  pasture  grasses  cannot  be 
established  on  naked  exposed  situations;  but  when  as- 
sisted by  the  shelter  of  forest-trees  they  become  perma- 
nent and  productive.  Plantations  supply  us  with  fuel, 
w:th  materials  for  fencing,  enclosing,  building;  corn 
crops,  soiling  plants,  and  root  crops  are  obtamed  in 
succession  under  their  genial  protection.  JNIany  thou- 
sands of  acres  now  unprofitable  to  the  owners  and  to 
the  community,  might,  by  judicious  planting,  be  re- 
claimed, and  rendered  highly  productive;  and  it  may 
be  safely  aflirmed,  that  there  is  hardly  a  spot  of  waste 
land  in  the  kingdom  so  barren,  which  by  the  exercise 
of  skill  in  planting,  and  selection  of  proper  species 
ot  forest-trees  adapted  to  the  soil  and  exposure,  mi^rht 
not  be  covered  with  profitable  plantations.  " 

Numerous  instances  might  be  cited  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  exposed  and  sterile  lands 
have,  by  planting,  been  made  capable  of  producino- 
valuable  arable  crops  and  the  best  pasture  grasses' 
and  of  rearing  and  fattening  stock  of  improved^breeds. 
This,  in  effect,  is  adding  to  the  territorial  extent  of  a 
country,  td  its  wealth  and  strength,  by  conquest  over 
the  natural  defects  of  local  climate,  soil,  and  expo- 
sure. "^ 

CHAPTER   II. 

Of   the   Structure   of   Trees,  and  of  the   JVatural 
•'iS^ws  which  influence  and  govern  the  growth  of 
the  Plants,  from  ihe  period  of  Germination  until 
the  lYees  arrive  at  full  maturity. 
Plants  being  living  organized  bodies,  a  just  know- 
ledge of  the  functions  of  their  vital  organs,  and  of 
the  principal   natural   agents  which  influence  their 
progress  of  growth  to  maturity,  will  be  found  a  use- 
lul.   It  not  an   indispensable  assistant  to  guide  the 
practical  planter  in  rearing  trees  in  the  most  judicious 
and   successful   manner.     This   part  of  the  subject 
properly  belongs  to  vegetable  physiology;  and  as  the 
limits  of  an  essay  do  not  allow  of  entering  into  minute 
details   we  shall  here  only  notice  those  leading-  fea- 
ures  of  the  structure  of  trees,  and  those  functions  of 
their  vital  organs,  which  more  immediately  influence 
the  practical  operations  of  the  planter.     In  considerinn- 
the  progress  ot  vegetable  life,  physiologists  have  dis- 
tinguished six  principal  parts  of  a  tree:  the  root,  the 

fridt'o^teer         '^^^  ^''^^''  ^^^  ■A""'"''''  ^nd   the 

f»P!  l"'!!''''  "*'*''  '°°^  "*■  (""rest-trees  are  charac- 
terised by  the  names  of  tap  root,  fibrous  root,  and 
creeping  root,  these  may  be  considered  rather  as  indi- 
eating  particular  states  of  the  same  organ  at  different 
stages  of  growth  than  as  permanent  or  specific  dis- 
tinctions.*  '^ 


ih.  '"  P/f"="''^'.P'«"tjng,  as  well  as  in  practical  botanv 
the  root  .s  considered  to  be  that  part  of  a  plant  whid 
s  h,d  underground,  and  the  varieties  of  it  are  charac 
lenzed  accordins  to  the  shape  and  mode  of  growth  as 
bulbous  uberous,  fibrous,  or  creeping;  these  a°ain  are 
susceptib  e  of  subdivision'as  they  ^vary'  homlSetZ. 
In  physiology,  however,  the  fibres  or  radicles  are  a  o'^e 
recosnised  as  the  roots,  as  it  is  they  only  which  ake 
up  the  food  of  the  plan  t  supplied  by  the  ioil. 

The  tuber  of  the  turnip,  potatoe,  &c.  and  the  bulb  of 
?/J,^''r'r1'„f^:/.[<;P-P-ly  reservoirs,  in  which  To 

wanted  in  season  for 


Indeed,  bulb,  ani"  tub;'rrmry"be"i:ns1dered'  t'e  Znt 
Itself  in  certain  slao-oc  nf  :,i ._         ,     .    P'^"' 


The  tap  root  is  that  which  first  appears  on  the  ve- 
getation of  a  healthy  seed,  and  penetrates  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  soil.  From  it  issue  numerous  minute 
radicles;  and  as  the  proper  leaves  are  developed,  late- 
ral roots  or  fibres  are  formed  and  sent  out  from  the 
sides  of  Ihe  tap  root,  partrcularly  at  the  point  of 
junction  situated  between  the  radicle  and  stem. 

As  the  plant  advances  in  age  the  distinction  of  the 
tap  root  is  lost,  either  by  decay  or  by  its  taking  a  hori- 
zontal direction  in  common  with  the  general  mass  of 
roots,  and  from  which  in  a  few  years,  it  is  not  to  be 
distinguished.  Other  leading  roots  are  frequently 
formed  from  the  first  delicate  lateral  fibres,  which 
pervade  the  tap  root,  and  sometimes  from  its  extremi- 
ty when  it  happens  to  divide  into  parts,  which  always 
takes  place  when  the  extremity  conies  in  contact  with 
a  richer  or  more  genial  soil,  or,  on  the  contrary  ex- 
treme when  it  meets  with  obstructions  in  its  first  or 
early  descent  from  whatever  cause,  rocks, gravel ,  &c. 
or  by  injury  from  insects:  if  the  tap  root  betaken  from 
the  seed  leaves  before  the  plumula  appears,  or  before 
the  development  of  the  proper  leaves,  the  young  seed- 
ling dies,  and,  again,  should  the  tap  root  be  deprived 
of  the  seed  leaves  before  Ihe  production  and  expansion 
of  the  proper  leaves,  no  farther  reproduction  or  growth 
takes  place.  The  uses  of  the  t.ip  root,  it  will  readily 
be  perceived  from  these  facts,  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  plant  in  its  first  stages  of  growth,  and  may  be 
compared  to  the  equally  essential  and  important  uses 
of  the  seminal  leaves,  at  the  same  period;  but  its  sub- 
sequent destruction  dues  not,  as  it  has  been  supposed, 
influence  injuriously  the  ultimate  produce  or  value  of 
the  tree. 

Two  or  any  equal  number  of  trees,  for  instance,  of 
the  same  age,  of  the  like  constitution,  and  reared  on 
a  soil  of  the  same  nature,  the  one  from  seed  on  the 
spot,  the  other  being  transplanted  from  a  nursery  bed, 
without,  or  wiih  a  portion  only  of  its  tap  root,  will 
give  results  which  prove  that  trees,  when  transplant- 
ed at  a  certain  age  and  size,  and  in  all  other  respects 
ot  culture  under  the  same  circumstances,  produce 
timber  in  quantity  and  in  quality  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior.to  untransplanted  seedlings.  Whether,  therefore, 
to  raise  forest-trees  from  seed  on  the  spot  where  they 
are  to  produce  timber,  or  in  nursery  beds,  and  after- 
wards transplant  them,  is  a  question  of  mere  expedi- 
ency. ' 

Where  seeds  of  the  kinds  of  forest  trees  desired  can 
be  had  at  ittle  cost;  where  the  soil  is  friable;  is  in  a 
perfectly  clean  state,  and  consequently  adapted  to  the 
plough  culture;  where  such  animals  as  are  destructive 
of  seeds  and  young  plants,  as  mice,  rooks,  and  game, 
particularly  hares  and  rabbits,  are  not  likely  to  be 
greatly  destructive;  and  where  the  cost  of  labour  is 
not  comparatively  high,  then  sowing  the  seeds  of 
forest  trees  on  their  timber  sites,  may  be  the  beat 
practice  and  be  adopted  with  success.  But  where 
on  the  contrary,  these  obstructions  exist  or  are  proba- 
ble  transplanting  select  healthy  trees  from  nursery 

t^lf  hi  f  "=  ^  P''""  "^^  •''"P"''*'^  "f  'heir  tap  roots, 
will  be  found  more  economical  in  the  first  outlay  and 
in  the  subsequent  cost  of  culture;  and  the  most  profita- 
ble as  affording  a  quicker  return  of  profit  in  pruninas 
and  thinnings  and  will  produce  timber  in  a  liss  num! 
t.VrX'""'  '''  "-"^  "'■  °«"P>-=-  'he  land  for 

The  fibrous  root  is  that  which  is  most  common  to 
fores -trees.  It  consists  of  numerous  divisions  or 
bundles  of  fibres,  furnished  with  minute  sTongeols 
and  nearly  representing  the  divisions  or  ramificflions 
of  the  large  and  smaller  branches  and  buds  of  the  tree 

Ihe  variety  of  creeping  root  is  chiefly  confined  to 
those  trees  which  have  the  roots  running  horizontally 
as  in  some  species  of  poplar,  elm,  &c.  ^' 


deciduous  forest-tree  in  winter,  when  without  its  leave, 

.«, i ..«i-..s-;nSpS,-:rri';;/''-.'  ES£"'" '^=''«»^  ™4"Et.r j; 
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Tlie  urganization  of  the  ru>.t  is  similar  to  that  of  he 
stem  and  branches,  from  the  pith  whrch  forms  he 
centre  of  the  body  to  the  epidermii^  which  covers  the 
bark  Each  part  may  be  tiaced  in  uninterrupted  con- 
linualion,  Irum  the  n.inulest  radicle  of  the  root  to  tlie 
extremity  of  the  smallfsi  branch  or  bud  ot  a  tree. 

When  a  root  of  whatever  liind  is  divided,  Us  hori- 
zontal section  exhibits  three  disUncl  parts,  the  J)i(/., 
theioood.and  the  tar/r;  and  a  transverse  section  ol 
ihe  trunk  of  (he  tree,  or  of  a  branch,  exhibits  exactly 

"' in'epiirflfrms  the  central  circle  of  a  root,  stem,  or 
branch:  it  is  a  cellular  memhraneuus  body  ol  a  silvery 
white  colour.     As  the  tiee  or  root  advances  in  age 
and    the  timber   ,s  periecteu,  the  pit.  gradually  lo>es 
its  onoinal  spongy    texuire,  the  cells  ot   which  it  , 
coa.posed   becommg  more  and   more  compressed  unti 
all  appearance  oi  it  is  U...t  in  the  wood,excepling  tl  at 
the  CO ncenlric  circle  which  it  occupied  ,^'P1>««/^  «^'"  " 
han  the  other  annual  layers.     But  although  the  pith 
thus  disappears  in  the  old,  it  still  continues  in  progress 
with  the  young  wood  of  the  r.ot,  s.em,  or  branches; 
a'  d  a  e  periodical  fibres  or  radicles  ol  the  tormer  and 
Te  budi  or  embryo   branches  of  the  laHer,  wi      on 
examinaiiun.  be  found  to  originate  Iron,  i  .     V\  hen  a 
touch  is  pruned  off  close  lo  a  slem,  wherein,   rom 
ale,  the  pith  has  disappeared  for  some  distance  above 
andalto-v'elher  from  below  theongm  ol  the  amputated 
branch,  no  reproduction  of  sboois  takes  place  in  wliat- 
eve     eason  the  pruning  may  be  pertormed,but  should 
a  Dortion  of  ihe  branch  be  left  to  the  stem,  Irom  that 
bu^a  d    hoo.s  will  sp.ing.     It  also  happens  that 
X'n  a  branch  is  pruned  off  close  to  a  young  healthy 
Zeln    containino    perfect   and   active   pith,   belore  or 
1  nly   C  the°completion  of  the  midsummer  growth, 
■    cl/nsually  takes  place  before  the  end  ot  Ju  y    no 
reproduction  of  shoots  lollows  the  operation,  but  the 
eZrts  of  the  vital  functions  of  the  plant  appear  to    e 
wholly  directed  to  cover  the  wound  with  tresh  bark. 
Sho    d  11  e  pruning,  however,  be  perlormed  in  spring 
befo  e  orshirlly  after  the  expansion  ot  'he  leaves   o 
'fte    their  fall  in  autunm,  a  reproduction  ol  buds  and 
shoes  ensues,  and  a  slower  progress  in  the  formation 

"^^^^eL;^:Ti:a:esis  essentia,  to  the  growlh 
of  buds  and  branches,  and  consequently  to  that  ot  the 
pUh  in  these  and  in  ihe  roots;  but  Ihe  leaves  are  no 
'ohei  wise  necessary  to  the  formation  and  growth  ot 
tie  fibres  or  radicles  of  the  root,  as  these  are  produc- 
ed in  abundance  when  the  plant  or  tree  is  leafless 
and  evc'n  during  winter  when  the  ground  is  covered 
whh  frost  and  snow,  the  reservoir  o.  nourishment  in 
Z  mlli  being  probably  snfiicient  lor  that  purpose. 

y        thesllacts  and  others  which  imght  be  brought 
forVa,  it  is  clear  that  the    uses  ot  the   pUh   in     he 
fo  ma  1.0  1  of  buds  in  the  branches  ot  the  tree,  and  o 
fibesor  radicles  in  the  root,  and  in   the  support  o 
fhese  Jnrino  the  fiist  stages  of  growth,  are  analogous 
to  .  e  LpoTtant  functions   of  .he  seed  leaves  in  the 
firs  ista.r  s   of  growth   of  ihe   seedling   plant.      He 
So    a°.adicle^,rfiore   may   readily  be   traced  .no 
uVa    of  the  root,  and  ll.c  same  is  precisely  the  case    n 
a'b rath  with  rdat.on  to  ihe  stem  ol  the  tree       1  he 
jespeclive  uses  of  these   organs  are  only  lor  the   firs 
a?d  early  slages  of  growth,  and,  alter  t'rat  they  may 
l,e  lost  witlnnil    any    apparent   mjnry   to   the   turlher 
l.rngross  of  the  parts  in  epiesiton:  the  cotyledons  dry 
'up  and  fall  away  as  the  healthy  progress  ot  the  roo  s 
and  leaves  advances,  and   the    |.ith   disappears,  or  its 
U  en    ty  is   lost  in  the  wood,  as  that  part  ot    he  slruc^ 
lu'e  which  surrounds  i^^ip|m|Ximale^  maturity.' 

•  A  scion  grafted  ouT^I^^d^y^^^dVbud  separated 
f  „;  iK  nirent  nlioot  and  inserted  into  the  bark  of 
*^™"    ";„'!'     lavthr.t   Mght  offer   proofs   going  to 


The  wood  stands  nest  in  order  to  the  pith,  it  is 
formed  of  indurated  vegetable  fibre,  and  occupies  the 
space  between  the  pith  and  the  bark;  it  constitutes 
the  bulk  and  strength  of  the  subject.  The  yearly 
growth  or  increase  of  the  wood  is  defined  by  circular 
lines  or  concentric  layers  clear  to  common  observation 
in  a  transverse  section  of  any  root,  branch,  or  stem. 
The  discriminating  characters  of  the  wood  being 
more  obvious  in  the  stem,  than  in  the  root  or  rootlets, 
weshall  consider  it  more  particularly  when  mentioning 

the  stem.  „   , 

The  hark  covers  the  wood  in  every  part  ol  ttie 
tree,  and  is  the  most  important  organ  of  vegetable 
life,  for  the  pith  may  be  lessened,  the  wood  rnay  be 
partially  or  even  wholly  taken  away,  and,  the  leaves 
may  be  stripped  oft',  and  yet  the  tree  may  recover,  but 
when  deprived  of  its  bark,  the  root,  stem,  or  branch 
of  a  tree  dies.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  practical  planter,  that  the  bark  of  the 
roots  and  of  the  exposed  system  of  his  plants  should 
be  preserved  free  from  the  slightest  injury. 

The  bark  when  divided  horizontally  shews  three 
distinct  parts,  the  liber,  or  inner  bark,  which  lies 
next  to  the  wood;  the  cellular  tissue,  or  parenchyma 
which  is  distinguished  in  the  bark  of  the  exposed 
system  of  the  plant  by  its  fine  green  colour,  but 
which  is  colourless  in  the  bark  of  the  root;  and,  last- 
ly, the  epidermis,  or  outer  bark,  which  is  the  univer- 
sal covering  of  every  part  of  a  tree. 

On  yountr  shoots  and  stems  the  epidermis  appears 
membraneous,  or  as  a  thin  transparent  membrane 
without  vessels;  but  late  researches,  aided  by  power- 
ful elasses,  have  shewn  that  it  is  partially  turnished 
with  minute  relitbrm  vessels,  particularly  in  the  leaves. 
When  casually  displaced  off  young  shoots  it  is  re- 
produced with  little  apparent  injury  to  the  part,  un- 
less it  happen  on  the  annual  parts  ot  the  tree  as  he 
leaves  and  flowers.  In  old  stems  and  branches  the 
epidermis  often  attains  to  a  considerable  thickness, 
becoming  hard,  rough,  or  granulated,  as  seen  in  the 
trunk  of  elm,  oak,  and  most  kinds  ot  forest-trees, 
and  in  the  trunk  of  the  apricot,  pear,  &.C.,  among 
fruit-trees.  When  in  this  latter  state,  the  epidermis 
may  be  removed  without  injury,  and,  m  some  in- 
slances,  it  has  been  cleared  away  trom  these  truit 
trees  with  evident  advantage  to  their  general  health 

""ThTiarenchyma  is  composed^ewgonal^ls. 


nrove  that  ihe  pith  maybe  removed  in  part  without 
effecting  the  general  t'eallh  of  the  tree,  just  as  the 
cohledons  may  be  removed  from  the  young  plant  after 
hav,  g  e  ablished  it.  root  and  stem,  with  a  contn.ua- 
ion  U-  pith  to  originate  new  buds,  or  embryo  branches 
an  radicles.  U  e  often  n.cet  with  roots,  which  from 
s  .  e  im!  i«  by  mut.iation  at  an  advanced  age  of  the 
tree  01  bv  the  injurious  elfects  ot  a  damp  ungen.al 
oU  'a°a,.  ea,!,er  tei-.u,!  of  growth,  have  lost  the  en- 
ure sul'slunee  of  the  p.th  and  wood,  and  P'-e^e"!  "'« 
appearance  of  a  hollow  tube,  have  yet  young  hbres  o. 
?auuries  i-su.ng  from  their  sides  and  conlinued  as  in 
roos  where  the  pith  a,id  wood  is  perfect,  on  exam.na- 
Ho,  however,  these  young  fibres  may  be  traced 
l"roug  the  bark  into  the  hollow  of  the  roo  ,  demon- 
'lrati..g  the  origin  of  the  rau.clc  Irom  the  p.th. 

Mn  1S31  the  following  trial  was  made  to  ascertai.. 
the  eflccts  of  removing  the  rough,  hardened  ep.dcr.n.s 
from  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  a  very  large  and  aged 
{■rassane  pear  tree.  The  tree  was  trained  horizon  tally 
01  awe»t  wall,  the  brunches  extended  twenty  eet  on 
each  side  of  tl  e  large  trunk  in  the  most  perfect  o.der. 
T^rn  stem  was  eleu.xd  of  Ibe  r-mg/.  epidermis  e,.tirely 
^,  d  11  .  r.i..c,hes  on  one  side  also  were  treated  i.i  Ike 
and  the  m.i..  n  ,    ^^^^,^„ji^,a  on  the  other 

:i,^r.7tl.e  en,  b  d  o.,lv  every  al.ernate  branch  strip- 
ped ;.[  the  rough,  hardened  ep.dermis  ;™s  y  lo 
this,  the  tree  had  for  ...any  yeu.s  «^,^'f  "^  '',  ,^/Jii,,''„ 
exempt  occasionally  o- or  two  ate  -J  ^  ^ove 
the  upper  branches.      1  he  ll.^t  seaso     »  '  aooear- 

operation,  the  foliage  assumed  a  "'"^^  .'".^"  ^^eourse 
a^ce  on  the  decorticated  hranehes  and  ^"'^e  course 
of  Ihe  second  year  many  fruit  buds  were  lornieu, 
which  afterwards  produced  fruit  of  very  good  quality. 


containing  juice,  which  in  the  stems  and  branches  is 
of  a  green  colour,  even  when  covered  by  a  thick  in- 
durated epidermis;  but  in  the  root,  as  before  alluded 
to,  the  juice  of  the  parenchyma  is  colourless. 

The  inner  bark  consists  of  cortical  layers,  consti- 
tuted of  longitudinal  fibres  or  vessels,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  return  the  sap  from  the  leaves  after  their 
undergoing  certain  changes  by  the  action  of  solar 
light,  heat,  and  air.  The  medullary  rays  which 
pass  from  the  pith  to  the  cellular  textures  of  the  in- 
ner bark  and  parenchyma  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
appear  to  be  the  medium  of  a  lateral  intercommuni- 
cation of  sap  and  air  throughout  the  entire  structure  of 
the  tree.* 

The  green  colour  of  the  parenchyma  depends  on  the 
exposure  of  its  epidermis  to  light  and  air;  for  when  a 
portion  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  is  excluded  from  light, 
as  is  sometimes  done  in   plaining   when   the  tree  is 
placed   deeper  in  the  soil  than  it  stood   before  trans- 
planting, the  green  colour  is  destroyed  in  that  part  of 
it  which  is  covered  with  the  soil,  and  which  in  course 
of  time  assumes  the  colour  of  the  root;  and,  if  much 
moisture  exists  in  the  soil  and  the  tree  be  not  young, 
the    bark   so   covered     decays,   and    the   tree     dies. 
Should  the  soil  be  dry,  however,  and  the  plant  young, 
the  bark  in  question  is  gradually   converted  into  root- 
bark;  during  this  conversion  of  the  stem-bark  to  that 
of  the  root,  the  plant  advances  but  little,  if  any,  in 
growth,  but  exhibits  an  unhealthy  appearance,  by  the 
paleness  of  its  leaves,  and  the  weak  growth  of  shoots. 
The  same  effects  are  in  a  great  degree  observable  from 
the  opposite  error,  of  planting  too  shallow,  which  is 
when  a  portion  of  the  root  nearest  to  the  stem  is  left 
above  the  ground.     This  exposed  portion  of  the  root- 
bark  in  time  gains  the  green  colour  in  its  parenchyma; 
and  although  no  portion  of  it  is  ever  found  to  decay, 
as  in  the  former  instance,  yet,  for  a  time,  the  plant 
makes  but  little  progress  in  the  growth  of  wood:  if  a 
fruit  tree,  the  effect  appears  to  be  lo  increase  the  for- 
mation of  fruit  buds,  and  to  stimulate  the  functions  of 
the  tree  to  bear  fruit.     It  may  not  be  devoid  of  inter- 
est lo  remark  here;  that  this  is  a  more  efficacious  mode 
of  inducing  a  free  growing  though  barren  fruit-tree  to 
bear  fruit,  than  any  of  those  recommended  for  that 
purpose,  such   as  ?mg:i?ig-,  or  placing  an   iron  ring 
lound  a  branch  to  prevent  the  annual  increase  of  bark 
on  Ihe  space  occupied  by  the  ring,  cutting  the  bark  in 
the  manner  of  a  circular  incision  of  a  branch,  dividing 
the  roots,  and   by  reversing  the  natural   direction  uf 
the  branches.     It  may  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the 
above  facts  point  out  the  importance  of  planting  every 
tree  not  deeper  in  the  ground,  nor  farther  out  of  the 
surface,  than  the  root  occupied  in  the  soil  previous  to 
transplantation;  most  essentially  when  the  produce  of 
wood  or  of  timber  is  the  primary  object  desired. 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  branches  which  were  suffered  to  remain  with  their 
hardened  epidermis,  continued  barren.  Adjoining  to 
this  ti-ee  was  anotlier  of  the  same  species,  apparently 
of  the  like  age  and  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions.  In 
this  instance  every  second  branch  was  pruned  olf  near 
lo  the  stem,  and  voung  crafts  of  the  crassane,  colmar, 
brown  beurric,  and  SI.  Germain,  united  to  stumps  of 
those  branches  respectively.  These  g.ults  all  succeed- 
ed so  well  that  in  four  years  from  the  period  of  graft- 
in"  they  had  nearly  attained  to  the  length  of  the  old 
branches,  and  produced  full  crops  of  fruit  of  a  very 
superi'ir  qualitv.  The  old  branches,  which  had  pui- 
po-ely  been  left,  remained  in  Ihe  same  barren  state  as 
before.  The  branches  produced  from  the  grafts  were 
superior  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  I.,  regard  tohealth 
and  produrc,  to  the  ilecorlicated  brandies;  and  these 
last  were  in  a  like  proportion  superior  to  those  branch- 
es which  were  left  untouched,  'these  facts  go  to  prove 
clearly  that  Ihe  thickening  and  l.ai-deniiig  of  the  epi- 
dermis has  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  health 
and  fertility  of  a  tree. 

«  It  is  contrary  to  every  known  law  of  Ihe  vital 
power,  to  suppose  that  any  part  of  the  structure  of  a 
living  organized  body  can  resist  decomposition  or  de- 
cay, if  it  be  cut  off  from  a  reciprocal  communicatioD 
with  the  circulating  vital  juices. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  SHEEP. 

Lucky  Hit  fonii,  near  ff'hite  Post, ) 
Mr.  Smith:  Fr nitride  Co.  Va.  Oct.  11,  1S31.  ) 

If  yourself  and  readers  are  not  alrtady  fatigued 
with  continued  efforts  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  far- 
mers, tlie  importance  of  improving  their  breeds  of 
sheep,  of  whatever  kind  or  denomitiation,  one  more 
will  be  made  with  the  view  of  laying  a  foundation  for 
future  usefulness,  even  to  those  who  are  considered 
more  of  planters  than  farmers,  who  indirectly,  if  not 
always  immediately,  partake  of  the  benefit  of  improve- 
ment, through  an  operation  on  their  patriotism  in  a 
convenient  and  beneficial  exchange  of  their  natural 
productions,  for  those  of  their  nearest  neighbors;  for, 
although  the  sentiment  "my  home,  my  country,  and 
my  brother  man,"  cannot  be  too  liberally  inculcated, 
still  uur  nearest  neighbours  sliould  have  the  preference 
in  friendly  and  commercial  exchanges,  independent  of 
the  interesting  circumstances  which  peculiarly  bind  us 
together  as  a  band  of  brothers.  Be  assured,  sir,  that 
no  observati'iiis  of  this  kind  are  intended  to  have  a  po- 
litical bearing,  further  than  to  express  a  hearty  co-ope- 
ration in  the  promotion  of  every  object  essentially  re- 
lieving us  of  a  dependence  on  foreign  nations,  especi- 
ally where  natiireand  experience  has  suggested  a  plain 
and  prosperous  course,  neither  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  those  abroad,  nor  oppressing  any  of  the  con- 
gregated nations  at  home.  But  they  are  necessarily 
connected  witli  the  design  of  the  writer  to  discover, 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  the  kind  of  wool-bear- 
ing animal  best  adapted  to  the  soils  and  climates  of 
■our  wide  spread  and  variegated  country;  and  to  re- 
commend ilieir  natural  adaptation  under  a  belief  that 
the  pruduction  of  wool  is  one  of  our  prime  interests, 
and  will  lead  through  its  improvement,  to  superior 
comforts,  and  more  general  independence.  A  society 
was  formed  some  years  since,  having  a  national  as- 
pect, headed  as  it  was  by  some  great  names,  for  the 
improvement  of  wool — it  is  doubtful  whether  any  se- 
rious measures  were  ever  taken  by  any  of  them  to  pro- 
mote a  better,  and  more  general  knowledge  of  it — it  is 
rather  presumable  that  the  exciting  subjects  of  the 
day,  having  a  transitory  interest,  have  put  in  the  back 
ground  one  having  a  permanency  of  interest  not  less 
important  in  its  way  than  others,  which  greatly  sus- 
tain the  general  fabric  of  our  independence.  If  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  thought  expedient 
and  necessary  in  their  national  institutions  to  col- 
lect, and  then  to  diffuse  facts  in  relation  to  the  histo- 
ry ot  sheep  and  wool;  why  should  it  be  so  lightly 
ihousht  of  with  us  where  the  demand  for  wool  in  its 
varieties  is  daily  increasing,  for  the  use  of  our  inge- 
nious and  enterprising  manufaclurers,  who  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  section  of  -the  country,  but  who  are,  as 
ihey  slujuld  be,  planting  their  machinery  wherever 
nature  and  art  invites  and  interest  stimulates;  and  will 
it  not  be  well  to  C(insider  and  comprehend  the  fact 
that  its  price  will  be  enhanced  and  regulated  by  the 
improving  stale  of  our  manufactures?  If  in  the  island 
of  Great  Britain  their  long  experience  leads  them  to 
discrimiiiale  between  some  twenty  difl'erent  breeds  of 
sheep  as  adapted  to  their  varying  soils,  situations,  and 
interests,  surely,  in  our  immense  territory,  the  same 
reasons  muslopprate  with  increased  force  and  propriety. 

An  important  Convention  is  to  be  held  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  to  advance  the  manufacturing  interest. 
Can  they  not  in  the  course  of  their  deliberations,  sug- 
gest some  general  plan  for  the  improvement  of  wool  in 
every  section  of  our  country,  as  a  part  (jf  that  Ameri- 
can system,  which  it  is  expected  they  will  promote 
through  a  special  attention  to  the  interests  of  woollen 
manufactures,  havinij  at  the  same  time  a  kindred  re- 
gard in  all  their  deliberations  to  the  differing  interests 
of  those  who  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  too  rigid 
an  application  of  tariff  regnlatiuns.  I  will  now,  sir, 
plainly  state  that  the  object  of  this  brief  appeal  prin- 
cipally to  sheep  breeders,  is  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing every  information  connected  with  the  subject, 
which  can  possess  an  humble  essayist  with  the  mate- 
rials lor  embodying  a  mass  of  facts,  from  which  an  at- 


tempt will  be  made  to  recommend  plans  of  intermix- 
ture for  the  improvement  of  our  American  flocks,  and 
thereby  to  approximate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  that 
perfection  which  science  may  affcjrd  to  nature,  in 
adapting  the  animal  to  the  soil  and  climate,  instead  of 
forcing  the  one  or  the  other  to  the  certain  deteriora- 
lion  of  one,  without  any  probability  of  benefit  to  the 
other.  Out  of  the  numberless  facts  which  are  either 
hidden  or  revealed  by  the  philosophy  of  this  subject, 
this  broad  one  may  perhaps  be  more  generally  known, 
that  the  finest  woolled  sheep,  close,  and  best  calculat- 
ed to  protect  them  against  the  rigors  of  the  climate, 
are  best  adapted  to  our  northern  country,  while  a  larger 
animal,  with  wool  loose,  longer,  less  fine,  and  a  car- 
case afl'ording  better  mutton,  will  on  all  tolerable  grass 
soils  be  better  adapted  to  the  southern.  A  medium 
between  the  two,  or  in  farmer's  style,  a  cross,  would 
best  suit  the  middle  part  of  the  United  States,  where 
time  will  probably  prove,  when  sufficient  interest  is 
e.xerted  to  make  experiments  and  comparisons,  that 
the  race  of  sheep  in  that  region  of  country  will  be  su- 
perior to  those  raised  either  to  the  north  or  south  of 
them.  If  It  is  a  fact,  which  is  believed  to  be  undoubt- 
ed, that  even  the  locality  of  some  farms  in  the  same 
general  and  particular  climate,  agree  much  better  with 
the  health  and  constitulion  of  sheep  than  others,  how 
reasonable,  and  indeed  important,  it  will  be  to  ascer- 
tain what  kind  of  the  wool-bearing  animal  will  behest 
adapted  to  the  great  divisions  of  our  much  greater 
country.  In  order  then  to  obtain  the  inlormation  ne- 
cessary to  carry  into  effect  the  preceding  suggestions, 
viz.  the  theory  of  adapting  sheep  in  the  length,  ijuali- 
ty,  and  closeness  of  their  wool,  their  size  and  capacity 
to  enlargement  lor  mutton  purposes,  to  the  varying 
soils  and  climates  of  our  land,  the  writer  must  be  un- 
der obligations  to  intelligent  gentlemen  in  each  of  our 
states;  and  he  would  earnestly  solicit  information  per- 
tinent to  the  subject;  and  further,  not  that  he  means  to 
dictate  the  manner  of  conmiunicating  to  any  one  who 
will  have  the  goodness  to  consider  the  great  value  of 
it,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  farming  interest,  but 
merely  to  suggest  some  essential  points  in  describing 
the  kind  and  quality  of  animals  in  connection  with  the 
soil  and  culture,  viz.  their  probable  origin,  progress, 
and  change,  if  any;  their  numbers,  and  general  pur- 
pose; at  what  age  they  are  generally  slaughtered,  and 
what  proportion  are  marketed  as  lamb;  the  price  and 
weight  of  mutton;  quantity  and  quality  of  wool  shorn; 
price,  and  to  what  adapted;  length  of  staple  and  gene- 
ral character;  what  varieties  of  sheep,  Stc.  &.c.  A 
multitude  of  circumstances  might  be  arrayed  to  prove 
the  importance  of  some  one  undertaking  a  labor  of  this 
kind,  which  would  never  have  been  proposed  by  the 
incompetent,  though  zealous  individual,  who  now  pre- 
sents himself,  if  to  him  there  had  been  a  probability 
of  some  one  coming  forward  well  qualified  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time  (should  he  ever 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  the  aid  of  intelligent 
friends)  if  any  favourable  impressions  have  been 
made  by  the  testimony  exhibited  from  time  to  time 
in  the  American  Fanner,  in  relation  to  the  Frederick 
sheep;  bred  with  the  view  of  improving  all  but  the 
finest  wool  races  of  the  Saxony  or  other  fine  woolled 
Merino  sheep,  kept  exclusively  for  wool,  or  the  tho- 
rough bred  Bakewell  or  South-down,  kept  principally 
for  mutton,  from  the  scantiness  or  coarseness  of  their 
fleece  — a  ram  of  the  Frederick  breed  would  be  offered 
to  every  State  Agricultural  Society,  or  such  other 
authority,  in  its  absence,  as  would  lake  sufficient  in- 
terest in  its  introduction,  with  no  other  hope  of  re- 
compense than  the  proud  satisfaction  the  honour  of 
acceptance  would  bestow,  and  the  gratifying  anticipa- 
tion, that  a  breed  of  sheep  which  has  cost  the  labour 
and  observation  of  near  30  years  will  be  spread  over 
the  United  vStates.  Already  have  two  of  the  states 
manifested  their  zeal.  Every  Agricultural  Society 
in  his  native  state,  giving  the  promise  of  usefulness 
will  confer  a  favour  in  sending  for  a  ram.  With  the 
most  cordial  wishes,  sir,  that  the  Farmer  may  be  pa- 
tronised in  proportion  to  its  usefulness. 

I  am,  yours,        Richard  K.  Meade. 


HORTZCUJ^TUXi  S. 


(From  the  Montlily  American  Journal  of  Geolo;^y,  &c  ) 
On  the  Acclimating  PRl^ClI'LI■;  of  Clants. 

It  is  nature's  plan,  that  nothing  should  remain  fix- 
ed and  stationary.  She  exists  by  motion,  ai:d  mani- 
fests herself  through  endle.ss  changes:  even  death  and 
decomposition  are  her  pioneers,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
life  and  existence.  The  very  rocks  and  ndnerals  (un- 
organised matter.)  are  changed  by  the  action  of  the 
elements,  form  new  aflinities,  and  yield  to  the  circum- 
stances of  moisture  and  heat,  with  which  they  may 
be  surrounded.  Animals  exhibit  still  more  changes; 
they  possess  powers  of  developement.  and  the  means 
of  continualion  of  kind.  Eudowed  with  locomotion, 
they  can  change  their  climate  and  haliitatiijn:  with  a 
natural  pliancy  (jf  constitution,  they  can  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  quality  of  their  food,  and  character 
of  the  country  upon  whicli  they  inay  be  thrown,  and 
appear  beautiful  or  deformed  accordingly  as  thev  may 
be  acted  on  by  circumstances.  Many  of  them  can  bear 
the  most  violent  contrasts  of  heat  and  cold,  and  adapt 
themselves  to  many  climates. 

Vegetables  too,  are  organized,  have  their  growth 
and  decay,  and  the  powers  of  reproduction.  Beyond 
this  we  allow  them  but  few  ca|iacities;  no  locomotive 
powers,  none  of  the  sensibilities  common  to  animals, 
nor  that  pliancy  which  can  accommodate  itself  to  cir- 
cumstances. They  are  the  fixtures  of  nature,  with 
but  little  latitude  in  which  to  llunrish,  and  but  little 
diversity  of  soil  I'rom  which  to  dc;rive  iiutriment.  The 
object  of  this  pajjer  is  to  enlarge  their  sphere,  and  to 
show  that  they  possess  more  power  to  change  their 
climates,  and  capacity  to  bear  the  contrasts  of  heat  and 
cold,  than  we  have  generally  ascribed  to  them;  to  il- 
lustrate it  with  many  instances  where  they  have  ac- 
tually adapted  their  growth  and  habits  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country,  and  diversity  of  lalilnde,  and  to  urge 
agriculturists  to  make  more  efforts  to  vary  their  cul- 
ture. 

Plants  have  directly  no  locomotive  powers,  but  in- 
directly they  have  in  a  great  degree  the  faculty  of 
changing  their  places,  and,  consequently,  their  cli- 
mate. The  embryo  germ  wrapped  in  a  kernel,  or  seed, 
is  virtually  a  plant,  ready  to  germinate  when  thrown 
upon  its  parent  earth,  and  affected  with  heat  and 
moisture.  It  is  in  a  iTiost  portable  sliape,  and  can  be 
transported  with  ease  to  an  unlimited  distance.  Na- 
ture in  many  instances  superadds  to  seeds,  wincrs, 
down,  feathers,  and  chaft',  by  which  they  become 
buoyant,  aijd  are  carried  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  by 
the  storms  that  sweep  the  forest,  and  by  the  streams, 
and  currents  of  rivers,  and  the  ocean,  to  an  immense 
distance,  and  through  many  degrees  of  latitude!  They 
become  finally  dejiosited  in  some  genial  soil,  and  at 
one  remove,  or  through  a  succession,  they  occupy  ex- 
tensive regions.  Nature  manifests  her  great  care  of 
the  embryo,  by  coaling  some  of  her  seeds  with  shells, 
which  protect  them  from  ihe  attacks  of  insects,  and 
the  action  of  ihe  elements;  others  have  bitter,  narco- 
tic, or  poisonous  (|ualities,  which  forbid  animals  eat- 
ing them;  and  many  are  filled  with  oily,  or  resinous 
matter,  which  resist  for  ages,  and  even  centuries,  the 
action  of  the  elements,  unless  acted  upon  by  the  pro- 
per degree  of  heat  and  moisture.  By  such  qualitici 
they  endure,  and  await  a  suitable  time  and  convey- 
ance to  their  destined  place,  in  order  to  extend  and 
vary  their  families. 

Birds  also  convey  the  seeds  of  plants  in  their  crops 
over  a  wide  extent,  before  they  become  triturated  and 
digested;  and  when  these  winged  carriers  die,  or  de- 
cay, from  accident  or  age,  the  seeds  are  deposited,  and 
talie  root  in  some  distant  land.  Animals  also  convey 
Ihem  in  their  stomachs  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
pass  them  uninjured  by  the  powers  of  digestion. 

Man,  more  provident  that  all,  to  whom  plants  are 
necessary,  whose  support,  whose  comforts,  and  whose 
pleasures  connect  him  with  them,  carries  their  choice 
seeds,  slips,  and  scions,  far  and  wide.  His  interests 
foster  their  growth,  his  attentions  enrich  their  pro- 
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ducts,  and  his  skill  and  science  preserve  their  exis- 
tence, and  adapt  them  to  their  new  condition.  In  an 
improved  community,  man's  wants  multiply:  he  has 
occasion  for  the  more  varied  and  rich  fruits;  more 
abundant  and  luxurious  clothing,  and  furniture  of  ve- 
getable growth;  odours  to  regale  his  senses,  vegetable 
flavors  to  pamper  his  appetites,  and  all  the  medicinal 
plants  to  heal  his  various  diseases,  and  invigorate  his 
shattered  constitution.  He  attaches  himself  to  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture:  plants  become  his  companions, 
he  carries  a  creative  resource  into  those  departments, 
and  by  his  attentions,  forms  new  varieties  and  excel- 
lences, unknown  to  the  wild  slate  of  vegetable  exis- 
tence. Such  are  the  means  nature  has  provided  for  the 
propagation  and  extension  of  plants;  such  are  the  in- 
direct locomotive  powers  they  possess.  We  must  no 
longer,  therefore,  consider  vegetables  such  inert  and 
sluggish  beings. 

We  will  now  treat  plants  as  having  a  kind  of  loco- 
motive existence.  We  know  that  they  are  very  per- 
fectly organized,  have  sensibility,  and  sexual  inter- 
course. We  know  that  they  have  lungs,  by  which 
they  breathe,  and  are  connected  with  the  air.  We 
know  by  abundant  experience,  how  easily  they  are 
affected  by  the  elements,  by  heat  and  cold,  moisture 
and  drought.  We  know  how  radically  soil  affects  their 
productiveness,  how  immediately  they  are  stinted  or 
stimulated  by  the  nature  of  the  extraneous  circum- 
stances with  which  they  are  surrounded.  Beings  there- 
fore, that  have  such  perfect  organization,  that  although 
they  are  fixed  in  their  places,  are  deeply  changed  by 
every  shower,  and  every  breeze,  and  every  stroke  of 
the  cultivator — beings,  so  necessary  to  the  wants,  and 
very  existence  of  animated  nature— should  possess,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  faculty  of  changing  their  climate, 
and  of  accommodating  themselves  to  circumstances, 
and  the  strong  contrasts  of  seasons.  Nature  else  would 
be  wanting  in  her  usual  foresight,  and  in  her  adapta- 
tation  of  one  thing  to  another. 

If  an  animal  is  carried  by  accident,  or  its  own  wan- 
derino-s,  to  a  country  or  climate  that  is  not  congenial  to 
its  nature,  it  can  and  does  make  use  of  its  locomotive 
powers,  to  regain  one  that  is  more  suitable  to  it.  This 
happens  every  day.     Thousands  of  birds  and  fish,  and 
other  animals,  migrate  regularly,  to  avoid  even  the 
different  seasons  of  the  same  year,  and  could  not,  with 
all  their  versatility  of  constitution,  exist  without  it. 
We  may  infer,  then,  that  plants,  which,  after  having 
rooted  themselves,  cannot  migrate  at  all,  should  be 
endowed  with  faculties  to  bear  all  the  changes  of  the 
seasons,  and  even  of  climate,  in  the  same  dull  place  of 
their  existence.     They  are  so  endowed,  and  can  often 
bear  mure  clianges,   and   support   more  disasters   of 
storms  and  ravages  of  insects,  than  animals;  and  often 
continue  to  flourish  under  violent  and  sudden  changes. 
Human  care,  and  the   providences  of  nature,  have 
given  to  many  plants  a  great  extent  of  climate  and  la- 
titude, an  enlarged  growth,  and  an  increased  and  im- 
proved product.   Let  us  bring  together  such  instances 
as  are  within   the  knowledge  of  all,  and  which  ought 
10  stimulate  our  cultivators  to  greater  efforts. 

The  valley  of  the  Euphrates  was  doubtless  the  na- 
tive region  ol  all  those  fine  and  delicious  fruits  which 
(inrich  our  orchards,  and  enter  so  largely  into  the  luxu- 
ry of  living.  We  thence  derived  all  the  succulent  and 
nutritious  vegetables  that  go  so  far  to  support  life;  and 
even  the  farinaceous  grains  appertain  to  the  same  re- 
gion. Tlie  cereal  productions  began  in  that  same  val- 
ley to  be  ihestaff  of  life. 

Our  corn,  our  fruit,  our  vegetables,  our  roots,  and 
oil,  have  all  travelled  with  man  from  Mesopotamia  up 
to  latitude  GO",  and  even  farther,  in  favorable  situa- 
tions. The  cares  of  man  have  made  up  for  the  want 
of  climate,  and  his  cultivation  atoned  for  this  aliena- 
tion from  their  native  spot.  The  Scandinavians  of 
Europe,  the  Canadians  of  North  America,  and  the  Sa- 
moides  of  Asia,  are  now  enjoying  plants  which  care 
and  cultivation  have  naturalized  in  their  bleak  climes. 
Melons  and  peaches,  with  many  of  the  more  tender 
plants  and  fruits,  once  almost  tropical,  have  reached 


the  45th  degree  of  latitude  in  perfection,  and  are  found 
even  in  50".     Rice  has  travelled  from  the  tropics  to 
36",  and  that  of  North  Carolina  now  promises  to  be 
better  than  that  of  more   southern  countries.    The 
grape  has  reached  50",  and  produces  good  wine  and 
fruit  in  Hungary  and  Germany.     The  orange,  lemon, 
and  sugar-cane,  strictly  tropical,  grow  well  in  Flori- 
da, and  up  to  31*",  in  Louisiana,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
former  much  larger  and  better  than  under  the  equator. 
Annual  plants  grown  for  roots,  and  vegetables, 
and  grain,  go  still  farther  north  in  proportion,  than 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  because  their  whole  growth  is 
matured  in  one  summer;  and  we  know  that  the  de- 
velopment of  vegetation  is  much  quicker  when  spring 
does  open  in  countries  far  to  the  north,  than  in  the 
tropics.     In  Lapland  and  on  Hudson's  Bay,  the  fuli 
leaf  is  unfolded  in  one  or  two  weeks,  when  spring 
begins,  although  it  requires  six  or  eight  weeks  in  the 
south.     Nature  makes  up  in  despatch  for  the  want 
of  length  in  her  seasons,  and  this  enables  us  to  culti- 
vate the  annual  plants  very  far  to  the  north,  in  full 
perfection.  The  beans,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  peas,  cab- 
bages, lettuce,  celery,  beets,  turnips,  and  thousands 
of  others,  seem  to  disregard   climate,  and  grow  in 
any  region  or  latitude  where  man  plants  and  che- 
rishes them.  The  tig  is  becoming  common  in  France; 
the  banana,  pineapple,  and  many  other  plants,  have 
crossed  the  line  of  the  tropics,  and  thousands  of  the 
plants  valuable  tor  food,  clothing,  and  medicine,  and 
such  as  are  cultivated  for  their  beauty,  fragrance,  or 
timber,  are   extending  their  clmiates,  and  promise 
much  comfort  and  resource  to  man.     Plants  lately 
introduced,  whose  cultivation  has  not  run  through 
many  ages  or  years,  have  acquired  but  little  latitude 
in  their  growth,   and  show    but  little   capacity  to 
bear   various   climates,   because  time   has  not   yet 
habituated  them  to  such  changes,  and  human  cares 
have  not   imparted  to  them  new  habits  and  new 
powers. 

Nothing  can  be  efTected  by  suddenness  in  accti- 
mating  plants;  too  quick  a  transition  would  shock 
them;  it  must  be  a  very  gradual  process,  embracing 
many  years,  and  many  removals.  The  complete 
success  that  has  attended  the  plants  first  named,  the 
earliest  companions  of  man,  proves  this.  In  the 
more  recent  plants  success  is  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  that  a  plant  has  been  in  a  train 
of  experimental  culture. 

The  most  striking  method  of  testing  the  effect  of 
climate  on  plants,  is  to  carry  suddenly  back  to  the 
south,  such  as  have  been  extended  far,  and  become 
habituated  to  a  northern  climate.  Such  plants 
have  so  much  vigour,  and  the  habit  of  a  quick  and 
rapid  growth  so  firmly  fixed  on  them,  by  a  long  re- 
sidence in  the  north,  that  when  suddenly  taken  to 
the  south,  altlioug-h  the  season  be  long  and  ample, 
they  continue,  from  habit,  to  grow  and  mature  quick, 
and  obtain  the  name  of  rare-ripe;  because  they  do 
not  take  half  of  the  time  to  mature,  that  those  of  the 
same  family  require,  which  have  never  been  so 
changed.  Gardeners  give  us  early  corn,  peas,  fruit, 
and  t'urnips,  by  getting  seed  from  places  far  to  the 
north;  and  cotton  growers  renew  the  vigour  of  the 
plant  by  getting  the  most  northern  seed.  This  prac- 
tice is  common  in  the  case  of  most  plants,  and  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  plants  do,  and  can 
acquire  habits. 

The  fact  supported  in  the  first  number  of  the  Ame- 
rican Journal  of  Geology  and  Natural  Science,  "that 
plants  are  most  productive  near  the  northern  limit 
in  which  they  will  grow,"  tliat  they  bear  more  seed 
or  fruit,  and  have  more  vigour  of  constitution,  offers 
much  encouragement  to  agriculturists.  This  proves 
that  it  is  not  a  meagre,  stinted  existence,  devoid  of 
profit  or  productiveness,  that  we  give  to  plants,  by 
pushing  their  culture  far  north,  but  a  strong  and 
healthful  growth,  one  that  repays  the  labour  and  at- 
tention, by  a  greater  product  than  belongs  to  more 
southern  situations. 

Every  view  that  we  can  take  of  this  interesting 


subject,  every  fact  within  our  knowledge,  whether 
drawn  from  the  actual  state  of  cultivation,  or  from 
physiological  investigations  into  the  habits,  nature, 
and  construction  of  plants,  goes  to  show  that  plants 
do  become  acclimated,  both  in  the  natural  and  artifi- 
cial way,  to  a  great  extent.  Enough  has  been  wit^ 
nessed  to  prove  that  plants  have  a  physical  confor- 
mation, that  does  accommodate  itself  to  circum- 
stances, and  have  capacities  more  extensive  than  are 
generally  ascribed  to  them:  enough  has  been  reahzed 
to  encourage  farther  efforts,  and  to  give  us  hopes  of 
much  future  benefit. 

In  this  enlightened  age,  where  invention  in  the 
arts  and  mechanical  philosophy,  is  changing  the 
whole  order  of  our  social  economy,  where  new  com- 
forts and  resources,  unknown  to  our  fathers,  are 
daily  developed,  and,  as  it  were,  created;  in  this  age, 
where  labour-saving  machinery  is  redoubling  the 
productions  of  the  arts,  almost  exempting  man  from 
in-door  e.xertion,  and  cheapening  all  the  elegancies 
of  clothing,  furniture,  buildings,  and  books,  until 
luxuries  are  common  to  rich  and  poor,  and  education 
within  the  reach  of  all,  why  should  not  agriculture 
awaken,  put  forth  its  energies,  and  partake  of  that 
spirit  of  improvement  that  is  working  its  magic  in  all 
otiier  departments.'  Why  does  it  not  avail  itself  of 
that  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  che- 
mistry gives.'  those  tabular  statements  of  the  wea- 
ther and  clima'.es,  which  naturalists  furnish?  those 
philosophical  investigations  into  the  nature  and 
liabits  of  plants,  which  have  been  presented.'  and 
that  labour-saving  spirit  that  seems  to  know  no 
limits  in  other  branches  of  business.'  Why  should 
nil  our  capital  improvements  fly  the  open  fields, 
where  culture  exists,  and  be  realized  only  in  cabinets 
and  manufactories.' — Agriculture  follows  the  old  dull 
routine,  and  its  products  lumber  on  to  market  in  hea- 
vy carts,  whilst  all  other  branches  move  on,  aided 
by  a  thousand  inventions,  with  ease  and  despatch. 
That  field,  whence  our  food  is  derived,  and  on  which 
our  very  existence  depends,  lies  neglected,  whilst 
we  cultivate  luxuries  to  a  morbid  excess.  Every 
thing  is  cheapened  but  human  food;  every  thing  be- 
comes annually  more  attainable,  hut  tlie  necessaries 
of  the  table.  If  this  disproportion  between  the 
arts  and  agriculture  continues  to  advance,  we  are 
destined  to  live  in  a  sort  of  splendid  pauperism:  en- 
joying the  luxuries  of  fine  houses  and  furniture,  we 
shall  enjoy  every  thing  to  satiety  but  bread.     W. 


(From  the  Gardener's  Magazine.) 
On  Raising  an  Eabi-y  Crop  of  Peas,  as  Practissd 

IN  A  GarDKN  at  ClIlCHliSTER. 

Sir. — Mr.  Main's  letter  in  vol.  vi.  page  555,  has 
induced  me  to  communicate  my  method  for  raising 
an  early  crop  of  peas,  which  I  have  practised  for  the 
last  twelve  years  with  perfect  success,  and  which 
will  I  think,  be  found  on  trial  decidedly  superior  both 
to  Mr.  Main's  mode,  and  to  tlic  old  one  of  trans- 
planting peas,  so  well  kiioWR  to  the  giirdoncrs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London.     My  method  is  thi?: 

In  the  first  or  second  week  in  November,  I  select 
six  dozen  pots  of  the  16  size,  and  fill  them  within  2 
inches  of  tiie  top  with  light  rich  mould.  1  then  sow 
all  over  the  surface  with  the  early  frame  peas,  but 
not  so  thick  as  to  touch  each  other.  I  make  a  little 
better  than  a  quart  sow  the  whole.  The  pots  are 
then  filled  up  with  the  .same  mould,  and  jdaced  in  a 
cool  frame  or  vinery,  protected  from  frost  and  mice. 
In  the  first  week  of  March,  (in  England)  they  will 
be  about  6  inches  high  and  the  pots  well  filled  with 
roots.  Having  made  choice  of  a  warm  spot  on  a 
south  border,  they  arc  now  transjilanted  by  digging 
a  hole  surticiontly  large  to  receive  the  contents  of 
each  ])ot;  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  roots, 
but  to  preserve  the  balls  entire.  They  are  planted 
in  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  2  feet  in  the  rows,  in  the 
alternate  manner  or  that  which  some  gardeners  term 
"breaking  the  lines."     If  the  nights  should  prove 
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frosty,  I  cover  each  tufl  with  a  flower  pot,  and  take 
it  oft'  every  monihig-,  whicii  prevents  them  from  re- 
ceiving tiie  least  check.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  the  pota  are  taken  away  and  the  peas  are 
sticked,  each  tuft  separately,  and  inclining  a  little 
outwards  at  top,  to  allow  the  plants  plenty  of  room 
Id  spread.  TJiis  method  is  quite  applicable  to  all 
dwarf  growing  peas,  which  will  never  be  found  too 
thick:  the  air  liaving  a  free  circulation  round  each 
tuft,  they  begin  bearing  nearer  the  ground  tlian 
those  grown  in  the  usual  way  and  in  parallel  lines, 
and  I  find  them  bear  much  better.  Peas  are  in 
general  sown  too  thickly  in  the  drills,  and  by  that 
means  tliey  are  drawn  up  so  weak,  that  they  seldom 
produce  any  pods  till  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
and  then  only  near  the  top. 

From  the  1st  to  the  lOth  of  May,  I  generally 
gather  my  first  dish  of  green  peas;  and  I  find  the 
above  number  of  pots  will  supply  a  family,  upon  an 
average,  with  three  dishes  of  green  peas  per  week, 
till  the  first  or  second  week  in  June. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  will,  I  think,  be  ob- 
vious to  your  readers;  by  it  the  plants  receive  no 
check  in  the  transplanting;  whereas  in  the  common 
practice  of  transplanting  they  receive  a  severe  check, 
from  wliich  they  do  not  recover  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night, and  wliich  of  course  may  be  considered  a 
fortnight  lost  at  this  season  of  the  year,  nor  indeed 
can  it  be  expected  that  they  wUl  ever  grow  so  tine 
as  when  they  receive  no  check.  G.  V.  R. 

Chkheslcr,  Jan.  1 ,  I  S3 1 . 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
CHERRIES  ON  PLUM  STOCKS. 

I  have  said  in  my  note,  written  in  answer  to  the 
request  of  A  Young  Farmer,  "I  have  never  seen  the 
plum  tree  growing  on  a  cherry  stock,  nor  a  cherry  on 
a  plum  stock."  This  was  literally  true;  but  had  I 
been  asked  if  fair  experiments  had  been  made  to  as- 
certain whether  it  would  take  or  not,  I  could  only 
have  given  Coxe  as  an  authority  that  they  would  not 
take.  He  says  "the  plum  and  cherry  will  not  take 
on  each  other."  P.  240.  On  this  point  he  was  mis- 
taken, although  It  is  most  probable  that  he  derived 
the  notion  from  some  unsuccessful  attempts. 

A  subscriber  to  the  Genesee  Farmer,  (I.  J.  of  Ve- 
nice) mentioned  a  plum  stock  on  which  a  cherry  had 
been  successfully  budded  or  grafted.  I  repaired  to 
the  spot,  and  found  a  limb  of  the  common  heart  cherry 
about  6  feet  in  length  with  several  lateral  branches, 
3  inches  in  diameter  at  its  junction,  and  in  a  healthy 
state.  It  was  set  about  si.\  feet  from  the  ground  on 
the  common  domestic  plum  tree,  and  the  limbs  of  the 
latter  form  a  part  of  the  top.  It  has  outgrown  the  stock. 

When  cherry  stocks  are  wanting,  it  is  therefore 
certain  that  we  may  resort  to  the  plum  tree;  but  un- 
less the  grafts  are  set  at  the  ground,  the  practice  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  D.  T. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
DOMESTIC  WINE. 

Sir, — I  am  gratified  to  find  that  the  sample  of  wine 
1  sent  you  was  approved  by  yourself  and  friends — it 
was  made  as  follows.  The  ripe  grapes  were  picked 
from  the  stems  and  crushed,  then  measured,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  water  was  added.  The  mixture 
was  suffered  to  ferment  in  a  cask,  of  which  the  head 
was  taken  out,  for  four  days.  It  was  then  strained, 
and  to  the  juice  which  was  about  27  galls,  was  added 
50  lbs,  of  Muscovado  sugar,  which  was  well  stirred 
to  dissolve  it.  The  liquor  was  then  put  into  a  cask 
of  26  galls,  which  was  kept  constantly  filled  up  to  the 
bung;  when  the  violence  of  the  fermentation  \\as  over, 
the  bung  was  put  over  the  hole,  but  not  driven  in; 
sonie  time  afterwards  it  was  stopped  close,  and  so  re- 
mained till  the  followi.-ig  March,  when  it  was  fined 
with  white  of  eggs,  and  one  gallon  cogniac  brandy 
was  added.  It  was  bottled  oflF  when  10  months  old. 
i  am,  sir,  your  obd'l  se/v't, 

A  Gs&VELAiro  Farmer. 


ziusiAZi  sconroniv. 


CIDER. 

To  BoUle  Cider. — To  fine  and  improve  the  flavor 
of  one  hogshead,  take  a  gallon  of  good  French  brandy, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  cochineal,  one  pound  of  allum, 
and  three  pounds  of  sugar  candy;  bruise  them  all  well 
in  a  mortar,  and  infuse  them  in  the  brandy  for  a  day 
or  two;  then  mix  tlie  whole  with  your  cider,  and  stop 
it  close  for  five  or  six  months,  after  which,  if  fine, 
bottle  it  off.  The  brandy  will  prevent  the  bottles 
from  bursting. 

To  restore  Smir  Cider. — If  cider  gets  sour,  mix  a 
quart  of  honey  with  a  quart  of  brandy  or  pure  spirits, 
to  which  add  a  little  salt  ol  tartar,  all  mixed  together, 
and  put  into  the  cask  of  cider. 

To  refine  and  purify  Cider. — When  the  juice  of 
apples  has  not  been  well  purified,  it  soon  corrupts:  the 
dregs  which  remain  mixed  with  the  liquor,  being 
small  pieces  of  the  apples  which  give  the  cider  an  un- 
pleasant rotten  taste.  In  order  to  purify  it,  use  isin- 
glass finings;  and  to  prevent  the  cider  from  growing 
sour,  put  a  little  mustard  sfeed  in  it. 

2'o  cure  Cider  which  is  pricked. — To  prevent  cider 
from  becoming  pricked,  or  to  cure  when  it  is  so,  put 
a  little  pearl-ash  or  other  mild  alkali  into  the  cask. 
A  lump  of  chalk,  broken  in  pieces,  and  thrown  in,  is 
also  very  good.  Salt  of  tartar,  when  the  cider  is 
about  to  be  used,  is  also  recommended. 

To  refine  Cider  and  give  it  a  fine  Amber  color. — 
Take  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  with  a  handful  of  fine 
beach  sand  washed  clean;  stir  them  well  togetlier, 
then  boil  a  quart  of  molasses  down  to  a  candy,  and 
cool  it  by  pouring  in  cider,  and  put  it  together  with 
the  eggs  and  sand  into  a  barrel  of  cider,  and  mix  the 
whole  well  together.  When  thus  managed,  it  will 
keep  for  many  years.  Molasses  alone  will  also  refine 
cider,  and  give  it  a  higher  color,  but  to  prevent  the 
molasses  from  causing  the  cider  to  prick,  let  an  equal 
quantity  of  brandy  be  put  in  with  it.— Skimmed  milk 
with  some  lime  slaked  in  it  and  mixed  with  it,  or 
with  the  white  of  eggs  with  the  shells  broken  in,  is 
also  good  for  clarifying  cider,  and  all  other  liquors, 
when  with  them;  a  piece  of  fresh  bloody  beef  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  into  the  cask,  will  also  refine 
the  liquor,  and  serve  it  for  to  feed  on. — JV.  E.  Farmer. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
Different  Varieties  of  Poultry. 
Mr.  Fleet, — Encouraged  by  your  repeated  invi- 
tations to  your  subscribers  to  contribute  to  the  general 
slock  of  information,  by  stating  their  practical  know- 
ledge of  rural  economy — I  submit  to  you  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  if  they  be  of  sufficient  worth  to  fill  a 
vacant  corner  in  your  very  useful  repository.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  necessary  to  stale,  that  I  have  been 
for  many  years  intimately  acquainted  with  the  art 
and  mystery  of  breeding  and  rearing  of  game  fowls, 
as  well  as  most  other  varieties,  and  at  some  periods 
in  very  large  quantities,  and  as  each  variety  has  its 
peculiar  qualities,  so  some  are  better  calculated  (ur 
particular  situations  and  purposes  than  others.  This 
truism  would  seem  absurd  here,  did  1  not  know  that 
generally,  farmers  and  others  who  keep  fowls,  at 
first  gain  their  stock  by  a  purchase  of  some  half  a 
dozen  hens  and  a  cock  at  market,  without  any  selec- 
tion, or  choice  of  more  importance  than  color.  At 
some  farms  1  have  visited,  so  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  object  that  a  sufficient  number  of  eggs 
and  poultry  for  home  consumption  have  not  been 
raised,  now  as  the  most  inferior  fowl  requires  the 
same  quantity  and  quality  of  food  as  the  superior— I 
cannot  see  why  our  markets  may  not  as  well  be  sup- 
plied with  varieties  of  superior  breeds,  as  well  as 
with  the  present  diminutive  and  unprofitable  class. 
Frst,  then  to  those  who  rear  them  for  the  table,  I 
would  recommend  the  large  varieties  of  the  Canton 
or  Malay  breed;  they  attain  to  a  great  size,  frequently 


weighing  ID  or  12  lbs.,  the  former  are  generally  the 
largest,  and  when  true  bred,  are  yellow  stiriated 
with  brown..  They  are  but  indiflerent  as  layers,  and 
set  unsteady.  These  gigantic  fowls  are  sold  as  high 
as  $2  the  pair.  As  layers,  I  know  none  equal  to  the 
Poland  fowls;  they  are  excellent,  and  are  sometimes 
called  in  Europe  everlasting  layers.  They  are  very 
scarce  here,  and  will  readily  fetch  $2  a  pair  in  the 
N.  Y.  markets.  They  are  tolerably  hardy,  very 
peaceable,  and  their  plumage  must  be  a  shining  black 
with  a  large  white  topknot  and  a  king  David's  crown 
on  the  head — there  is  a  variety  perfectly  white,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  the  true  breed,  or  equally  good.  The 
Darking  fowl  is  an  imported  English  breed,  and  in 
size  nearly  equals  the  Malay;  they  are  good  layers 
and  good  nurses,  they  have  often  five  toes  on  each 
foot:  their  original  plumage  is  clear  white,  capacious 
body  and  short  legs.  Those  of  this  species  are  usu- 
ally preferred  for  capons.  The  Dominique  or  com- 
mon dunghill  fowl,  from  its  innumerable  crosses,  can- 
not be  depended  upon,  some  will  be  excellent  layers, 
others  useless  either  for  the  nest  or  table.  They  are 
the  smallest  variety  and  are  to  be  seen  every  where 
and  of  every  color.  I'he  Bantam,  an  Indian  variety, 
extremely  small,  valued  as  a  toy;  they  lay  well,  their 
flesh  is  extremely  delicate,  and  from  their  small  size 
may  personate  a  chicken,  when  others  are  not  to  be 
procured  for  the  table;  they  are  of  all  colore,  but 
those  the  most  variegated,  or  perfectly  white  are  the 
most  esteemed;  the  smooth-legged  are  preferable; 
they  are  less  liable  to  colds  from  the  wet  and  mud 
continually  clogging  in  the  feathers  around  their  feet; 
while  setting  also,  the  feather-lpgg'd  are  apt  to  draw 
out  the  eggs  with  them  on  leaving  their  nest.  The 
game  fowls  I  purposely  omit;  though  extremely  beau- 
tiful they  are  not  to  be  recommended;  if  true  bred, 
their  quarelsome  disposition  counterbalances  every 
thing.  I  have  had  whole  broods  stone  blind;  they 
commence  fighting  almost  as  soon  as  out  of  the  shell: 
mine  from  their  good  feeding  and  hot  nature  have  laid 
all  through  the  winter.  A  good  supply  of  clean  wa- 
ter is  absolutely  necessary,  and  barley  or  cracked 
corn  mixed  with  one  quarter  sea  sand,  is  their  best 
food:  dry  and  warm  shelter  in  winter,  if  you  wish 
for  eggs  either  in  summer  or  winter.  Ten  or  twelve 
hens  may  be  allowed  to  one  rooster. 

I  may  offer  you  a  drawing  of  some  variety  of  fan- 
cy pigeons  and  rabbits,  with  a  few  remarks  when  I 
have  sufficient  leisure  to  complete  them. 

A'ew  Jersey,  Oct.  1831.  D.  F.  A. 


APPLE  SAUCE. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  customary  for  our 
good  housewives  to  prepare  a  barrel  of  apple  sauce, 
fir  t!)e  use  of  the  family.  There  is  nothing  novel  in 
tins,  and  yet,  upon  examining  the  article  as  it  comes 
to  this  market,  and  as  wc  see  it  at  different  tables, 
we  find  a  very  great  duTerenco  in  quality.  This  does 
not  arise  altogether  from  the  ditt'orence  of  the  ex- 
pense of  making  it.  nor  from  the  superiority  of  the 
fruit  from  which  it  is  made,  but  fiom  the  superior 
manner  in  which  the  articles  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  put  together.  There  are  some  house-keepers 
who  exert  them-elves  to  do  all  their  work  in  the  best 
manner,  even  down  to  the  minutest  operation,  and 
are  always  pleased  with  any  improvement  in  their 
domestic  concerns,  while  othnrs  distrust  the  very 
name  of  improvement,  and  are  content  to  do  all  their 
work  as  they  were  tauijlit  by  their  mothers  or  grand- 
mothers, and  look  upon  any  attempt  to  introduce  al- 
terations into  their  domestic  concerns  as  treason 
against  their  iimoire.  Having  learned  the  process 
by  wliich  some  of  the  best  Imusekeepors  in  our  ac- 
q-iaintance  prepare  the  above,  we  give  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole.  The  best  fruit  for  m.iking 
apple  sauce  is  sweet  apples  of  good  size;  let  them 
be  pared  and  quartered  as  for  drying,  and  spread 
until  they  have  become  of  a  brown  color  quite 
through,  or  are  what  might  be  called  two  thirds  dry; 
put  them  in  a  brass  or  copper  kettle,  and  pour  over 
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them  new  cider  from  tlie  press  suliicient  to  cover 
them.  Let  them  hang  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  sim- 
mer for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  they  may  be  taken 
off  and  carefully  put  in  the  cask  where  they  are  to 
remain.  If  a  lew  quinces  are  added,  the  flavor  is 
mncii  improvi'd.  Sauce  prepared  by  the  above  me- 
thod, is  altogether  preferable  to  that  prepared  with 
boiled  cider,  which  invariably  contracts  a  bad  flavor 
from  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  boiled;  and  if  the  apples 
are  added  in  their  green  state,  or  as  soon  as  cut, 
they  boil  into  a  complete  jam;  but  if  dried,  they  re 


vice  to  apply  to  the  planters  themselves  exclusively 
for  such  information  as  would  be  necessary  to  an  en- 
liprhtened  and  impartial  decision.  An  opponent  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  might  feel  •onfident  that  the 
planters  would  not  make  so  frank  a  confession  of  ex- 
cessive profits,  as  would  induce  Congress  to  reduce 
them.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  not  be  uncandid  to 
presume  that  they  would  make  a  dismal  representa- 
tion of  their  condition,  and  deprecate  the  slightest  di- 
minution of  this  duty  as  productive  of  their  ruin.  Such 
representations  have  in  fact  been  made.     The  House 


tain  their  shape  and  flavor,  and  by  drying  their  juices  I  of  Representatives  having  on  the  25th  Jan.  1830,  re 


are  so  much  concentrated,  that  tlie  addition  of  suffi- 
cient cider  for  boiling  them,  does  not  reduce  tlitm 
below  what  they  wouM  be  if  green  apples  were  done 
in  cider  which  had  been  reduced  one  half  by  evapo- 
ration. Tliose  who  prepare  this  article  for  market, 
will  do  well  to  follow  the  above  directions,  as  they 
will  be  sure  to  command  one  quarter  more  ni  price, 
and  a  more  ready  sale. — Genesee  Farmer. 


PRESERVATION  OF  ROOTS. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  severe  frosts  you 
should  take  up  with  as   little  injury   as  possible  the 
roots  of  your  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips, beets,  Sic.  &c., 
and  they  may  be  preserved,  according  to  McMahon, 
as   follows:  "on   the  surface   of  a  very  dry  spot  of 
ground,  in  a  well  sheltered  situation,  lay  a  stratum  of 
sand  two  inches  thick,  and  on  this  a  layer   of  either 
sort,  covering  them  with  another  layer  of  sand,  (the 
drier  the  Detlei)  and  so  continue  layer  above  layer  of 
sand  and  roots  till  all  are  laid  in,  giving  the  whole  on 
every  side  a  rool'-like  slope;  then  cover  this  heap  or 
ridge  all  over   with   about   two  inches  of  sand,  over 
which  lay  a  good  coat  of  drawn  straw  up  and  down, 
as  if  iliatchiiig  a  liouse,  in  order  to  carry  off  wet,  and 
prevent  its  enlering  the  roots;  then  dig  a  wide  trench 
round  the  heap  and  cover  the  straw  with  tlie  earth  so 
dug  up,  to  a  depih  sufficient  to  preserve  the  routs  ef- 
fectually from  iVost.     An   opening  may  be  made  on 
the  .south  side  of  this   heap,  and   completely  covered 
with  bundles  of  straw,  so  as  to  have  access  to  the 
loots  at  all  times  when  v.anted  either  for  sale  or  use. 
Some  people  lay  straw  or  hay  between  the   layers 
and  roots,  and  immediately  on   the  top  of  them;  this 
I  do  not  approve  of,  as  the  straw  or  hay  will  become 
damp  or  mouldy,  and  very  often  occasion  the  roots  to 
rot,  while  the  sand  would   preserve  them  sweet  and 
sound. 

All  these  roots  may  be  preserved  in  like  manner  in 
a  cellar;  but  in  such  a  place  they  are  subject  to  vege- 
tate and  brcoinc  stringy  earlier  in  spring.  The  only 
advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  in  the  cellar  they 
may  be  had  when  wanted  more  conveniently  during 
winter,  than  out  of  the  field  or  garden  or  from  heaps. 
•'.'N'b/e.  All  the  above  roots  will  preserve  better  in 
sand  than  in  common  earth;  but  when  the  former 
cannot  he  had,  the  sandiest  earth  you  can  procure 
must  be  used." 
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(From  Ihe  Boston  Onily  Advertiser.) 
DUTIES  ON  SUGAR. 
The  i|iieslion  wheihcr  the  duty  on  sugar,  of  three 
cents  per  poinid,  ought  to  be  reduced,  will  soon  pre- 
sent iiselt  again  to  Congress,  and  it  is  proper  that  Ihe 
public  should  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject.  As 
the  revrnue  arising  from  this  source  will  not  any  lon- 
crer  be  reipiired  by  the  treasury,  or  at  least  only  for  a 
short  lime;  this  duty,  which  was  originally  inijiosed 
for  revenue,  if  it  lie  continued,  will  assume  the  char- 
acter of  a  inulective  one.  As  it  is  for  the  direct  inter- 
est of  the  planlers  of  Louisiana,  that  this  iluly  sIkhMiI 
be  continued,  increasing  as  it  does  the  price  of  llieir 
sugar  the  whole  amoniit  of  ibe  duly,  it  is  natural  lliey 
slnnild  be  alarioed  at  the  proposal  to  reduce  il.and 
protest  against  the  measure.     It  was  an  ingenious  de- 


quested  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  lay  before 
them  "a  well   digested  manual  containing  the  best 
practical  information  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
cane,  and  Ihe  fabrication  and  refinement  of  sugar,  in- 
cluding the  most  modern  improvements,"  he  accord- 
ingly, last  January,  reported  several  communications 
which  he  received  from  the   planters,  in  answer  to  a 
circular,  containing    twelve    interrogatories.     They 
were  published  by  Congress,  and  form  a  pamphlet  of 
CO  pages.     The  communications  received  were  from 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  sugar  planters  of  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  the  sugar  planters  of  the  parish  of 
St.  James,  the  agricultural  society  of  Baton  Rouge,  J. 
S.  Johnson,  Esq.  T.   Henderson,  and  T.  Spaulding. 
They  give  in  few  words,  the  common  and  familiar  in- 
formation on  the  origin  of  the  sugar  cane,  "its  several 
varieties,  and  relative  productiveness  of  each."     To 
the  question  relative  to  the  latest  improvements  in  the 
manufacture,  the  answer  of  all  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  central  committee;  "the  ancient  method  is  the  only 
one  in  use.     Some  planters  are  engaged  in  perfecting 
it."  The  eighth  and  ninth  interrogatories  relate  to  the 
average  quantity  of  sugar  from  a  given  quantity  of 
land;  the  number  of  negroes  required  to  cultivate  it, 
and  the  estimated  expense  of  making  a  given  quantity 
of  sugar  and  preparing  it  for  market.    The  answers  to 
these,  are  the  most  important  to  the  present  inquiry. 
In  the  subsequent  remarks,  the  writer  will  rely  on 
such  facts  only  as  are  admitted  in  these  documents,  in 
order  to  prevent  anysuspicion  of  misrepresenting  them, 
he  will  state  them  in  the  words  employed  by  the  res- 
pondents. 

Relative  to  the  cost  of  production,  the  answers  are 
uniformly  the  same.     The  central  committee  say,  p. 
7,  "The  sugar,  up  to  the  moment  it  is  delivered  to 
the  merchant,  costs  the  sugar  planter  about  3i  cents 
per  lb.  for  expenses  incurred,  without  reckoning  the 
interest  on  his  capital.  Mr.  Johnson  says,  p.  51,  "The 
present  price  of  sugar  at  5i  cents  is  sustained  by  a 
duty  of  3  cents  per  pound.  If  that  duty  was  removed, 
foreign  sugar  would   be  sold   3  cents  less,  and  ours 
would  fall  in  the  same  proportion.     That  reduction 
would  bring  sugar  below   the  actual  cost;  and  ihere- 
fore  it  could  not  be  made,  even  if  slaves  and  lands  cost 
nothing.     A  reduction  of  two  cents  would  bring  the 
price  to  the  exact  amount  of  3i   cents  a  pound,  the 
precise  cost  of  tlie  sugar,  independent  of  the  capital; 
and  therefore  would  yield  nolbing  to  the  cultivator." 
The  Baton  Rouge  planters  say,  p.  -i-l,  "From  what 
has  been  said,  we  still  infer,  that  the  slightest  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  duty  of  ;J  cents  on  foreign  sugar, 
would  cause  the  total  nvcrlhrow  of  all  the  fortunes  in 
Louisiana.  M.  Siiauldiug  goes  beyond  the  others,  and 
asserts,  p.  39,  "Cannot  believe  that  sugar  can  be  pro- 
fitably grown  in  the  United  Stales  any  where,  fur  a 
less  price  than  six  dollars  per  hundred.     The  central 
committee  estimate  the  income  of  the  planter,  while 
sugar  has  remained  at  these   prices,  at  only  5  9-100 
per  cent  on  his  capital,  p.   12.     The  same  result  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Johnson,  p.  57. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  suppose  these 
siatements  lo  be  correct.  What  is  the  interence?  It 
is  clearly  that  the  business  isnot  wonli  pursuing,  con- 
sidering eiiher  llie  interest  of  lice  planter,  or  that  of 
the  public.  The  public  are  obliged  by  ibe  duty  to  pay 
in  New  Orleans  5J  cents  for  sugar,  which,  without 
the  duly,  would  be  worth  only  3d  cents.  And  lor 
whose  benefit  is  this  sacrifice?  Is  it  only  that  the  plan- 


ters may  derive  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent  upon 
their  capital?  For  the  central  committee  of  Louisiana 
have  come  lo  this  conclusion,  as  the  average  profit  of 
20  sugar  plantations  during  the  five  preceding  years, 
situate  in  the  parish  of  Plaquemine,  "parish  of  which 
the  climate  is  most  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  cane,  and  the  soil  not  inferior  in  fertility  to  that 
of  any  other  part  of  Louisiana."     (7.) 

While  New  Orleans  sugar  was  sold  at  5*  cents 
per  pound,  brown  or  Muscovado  sugar  was  sold  in  the 
West  Indies  according  to  the  admission  of  these  docu- 
ments, at  3  and  3*  cents,  (p.  58.)  The  fact  is  known 
to  all  cnmniprcial  men  that  it  has  been  currently  sold 
in  Havana,  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Croix,  at  24  to  ^3  per 
112  pounds;  sugar  too,  of  a  quality  worth  from  one  to 
two  cents  per  pound  more  than  that  of  New  Orleans. 
The  great  arguments  in  support  of  the  protective 

system,  or  larifi',  do  not  apply  to  the  sugar  duties 

The  former  were  laid  expressly  for  protection.     It  is, 
therefore,  contended,  they  cannot  with   good  faith  be 
withdrawn,  after  capital  has  been  invested  in  reliance 
upon  them.     The  latter  were  laid  merely  for  revenue, 
and  it  cannot  be  pretended  there  is  any  pledge  given 
that   they    shall    not   be   withdrawn   or  diminished. 
Again,  it  is  alleged   by  the  manufacturers,  that  their 
protective  duties  are  laid  to  support   their  establish- 
ments in  their  infancy;  and  that  they  may  be  in  whole 
or  in  part  dispensed  with,  when  their  establishments 
become  mature.     But  sugar,  it  is  not  pretended,  will 
hereafter  be  made  cheaper   than   it  is  at  present  in 
Louisiana.     Complaint  is  already  made,  that  their 
best  lands  are  nearly  exhausted.     "Even  our  alluvial 
lands,"  says  the  Baton   Rouge  report,  p.  24,  "on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  inferior,  perhaps,  to  none  in 
the  world,  and  planted  for  twenty   years  past  with 
cane,  have  become  nearly  worn  out."     Further,  the 
planters  do  not  pretend  that  they  can  ever  compete 
with   foreign   sugar.     "It  will   be  asked,"  says  the 
Baton   Rouge  report,  p.  31,  "how  the  West  Indies, 
after  paying  the  duties,  still  profit  from  the  exporta- 
tion of  sugar,  and  that  we  cannot.     The  answer  is 
simple. — Placed    in   the   most  favorable  of  climates, 
their  crops  throughout   the  year  are   uninterrupted; 
whereas,  we  have  but  two  months  for  the  rolling  of 
ours.     Besides   this,  other  causes   militate  in    their 
favor."     Lastly.  Ihe  tarilf,  it  is  alleged,  offers  its  en- 
couragement and  protection  equally  to  all  the  states  and 
people  of  the  union.     But  Ihe  cultivation  of  sugar  is 
confined  to  a  small  portion  of  il.and  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  individuals. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  principal  argument  in 
favor  of  the  cuntinnance  of  these  duties.  It  is  this; 
that  if  they  were  withdrawn  or  even  reduced  the  cul- 
livalion  must  stop,  and  «.45,000.00n  invested  in  sugar 
planlatious  would  be  lost.  In  ether  words,  the  whole 
profit  of  them  consists  in  the  extra  price  which  the 
duty  has  given,  and  their  value  depends  upon  ihe  dis- 
position of  ihe  people  of  the  United  Suites  to  give 
three  cents  a  pound  for  sugar  more  than  it  would  be 
worth,  if  the  duly  were  removed.  Is  il  not  obvious, 
then,  that  the  gain  of  ihe  New  Orleans  planter,  is 
the  premiuin  paid  by  the  consumer?  and  that  if  this 
gain  were  diminished,  the  amount  of  such  diminutinn 
would  accrue  to  his  benpfil? 

It  is  far  from  our  wish,  to  cause  the  ruin  of  the 
sugar  planter,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  oultivatinn 
would  cease  on  the  dimiiuilion  of  the  duty.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  show  that  this  species  of  industry 
may  flourish,  supported  under  a  less  expense  than  is 
now  paid  by  the  public.  But  adinilling  Ihe  extrava- 
gant supposition,  that  this  cultivation  would  cease; 
what  prelenee  is  there  for  saying,  that  ihp  whole 
capital  would  be  lost?  This  ca]iital  consists  princi- 
pally ill  land  and  negroes.  \ve.  llie.se  ol  no  value, 
unless  finploNpd  in  ihe  ciillivalion  of  sugar,  for  which 
the  public  are  oldiged  to  pay  «  double  price? 

The  aliove  remarks  are  made  on  the  ground  assum- 
ed ill  these  documents,  that  sugar  cannot  be  made  in 
Louisiana  for  less  than,5i  cents  per  lb.  and  yield  Ihe 
planter  5  9-100  per  cent,  on  his  capital.     Is  it  crcdi- 
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ble  that  he  derives  only  ihis  pittance?  If  so,  the 
public  has  been  grossly  deceived  in  supposing  he  has 
one  of  tiie  must  lucrative  eniploynifnts  in  the  United 
States.  All  the  accounts  of  travellers,  all  the  re- 
piesentations  of  the  planters  themselves,  did,  before 
the  proposition  to  reduce  the  duties  was  entertained 
by  congress,  present  the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  the 
prosperity  of  sugar  cultivaliun.  These  pictures  were 
just.  To  prove  them  so,  let  us  advert  to  the  facts 
which  are  admitted  in  these  documents.  The  Baton 
Rouge  Society  say  (p.  27.)  -'it  is  supposed  the  capi- 
tal employed  in  sugar  works  did  not  exceed  20,000,- 
000  five  years  ago,  but  has  gradually  increased  to 
45,000,000  of  dollars. "  This  amazingly  progressive 
increase,  it  is  believed  by  the  planters,  will  still  con- 
tinue. Mr.  Johnson  says  (p.  57)  '-It  thus  appears, 
that  the  people  of"  Louisiana,  under  a  confidence  in 
the  permanency  ol  llie  policy  of  the  (lovernment, 
have  embarked  their  ibrtunes  in  the  production  of  an 
article  of  e.xteiisive  use;  that  they  are  now  in  the 
course  of  successful  experiment,  w-liich  promises  in  a 
few  years  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  country. 
He  adds  in  the  same  page,  "consumption  in  1835 
will  be  175,000,  which  will  probably  he  supplied  in 
that  time  from  the  sugar  region."  When  we  remark 
this  eagerness  to  make  investments  in  sugar  planta- 
tions and  add  this  additional  fact  (p.  27,)  "that  the 
rate  of  discount  of  the  banks,  with  endorsements  on 
mortgage,  including  charges,  amounts  to  nine  per 
cent.,  and  out  of  still  higher,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  capital  employed  in  establishing  the  new  sugar 
plantations  has  been  borrowed,"  it  is  very  surprising 
to  be  informed,  that  a  plantation  will  produce  less 
than  6  per  cent.! 

The  Society  of  Baton  Rouge  have  exhibitud  calcu- 
lations. They  made  two  reports;  the  first  in  Sept. 
1829,  the  second  in  Sept.  the  year  following.  It 
will  be  amusing  to  look  at  the  figures.  In  the  first, 
they  estimate  the  value  of  a  plantation  of  1200  acres, 
400  of  which  are  planted  in  canes,  at  ij  147 ,200 

The  land  (p.  23)  is  valued  at  §50  per  acre,  and 
eighty  hands  at  §600.  The  other  objects,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  quote. 

They  state,  that  each  negro  cultivates  five  acres  of 
eane  producing  each  1000  pounds,  which  at  5i  cents 
produces  $-275  00 

125  gallons  molasses,  at  18  els  per  gall.         22  50 


Making  the  gross  earnings  of  each  negro  §297  50 
The  annual  expenses  of  such  an  estate,  they  say, 
would  be  g8330,  which  divided  among  the  80  negroes, 
would  be  to  each  $105  50.  This  sum  deducted  from 
the  gross  earnings,  would  leave  the  sum  of  $192  50 
as  the  nett  annual  product  of  the  labor  of  each  negro! 
yielding  an  interest  of  10  3-7  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
of  $147,200. 

Let  the  price  of  slaves  in  this  estimate  be  compar- 
ed with  that  in  the  other  slates,  and  the  scale  on 
which  this  and  the  other  valuations  are  formed  will 
be  conceived.  Yet  on  this  extravagant  estimate  of 
the  capital,  the  proprietor  derived  a  profit  of  10  3-7 
per  cent.!  the  same  society  however  in  their  second 
report  have  thought  proper  to  reduce  this  profit,  and 
say  (p.  24.)  "From  later  observaliuns  founded  upon 
experience,  and  from  the  facts  contained  in  this  letter, 
we  declare  that  the  sum  of  liH  50,  stated  to  be  tlie 
nett  produce  of  one  hand  can  have  reference  only  to 
the  abundant  year  of  18-28;  that  according  to  more 
recent  and  exact  calculations  given  above,  we  are  jus- 
tified in  deducting  two  fifths;  and  that  thus  the 
mean  nett  produce,  on  a  sugar  farm  in  Louisiana,  of 
one  hand  for  the  space  of  ten,  or  at  least  of  five 
or  three  years,  annually  amounts  at  the  highest  cal- 
culation, to  ^120," — This  product  would  give  a  little 
more  than  tii  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  Now  it  is  re- 
markable that  these  gentlemen  who  in  reviewinn- 
their  first  report,  were  so  carel'ul  to  detect  the  error  of 
their  having  assumed  a  very  abundant  year  instead  of 
an  average  one,  have  omitted  to  detect  a  most  gross 
and  glaring  one,  which  has  operated  materially  to  di- 


minish the  rate  of  profit.  It  is  lliis;  that  in  their  1st 
account,  which  they  pretend  o\errates  tlieir  profit,- 
they  have  allowed  only  25  gallons  of  molasses  to  a 
hogshead  of  sugar.  About  twice  this  proportion  is 
stated  to  be  the  just  one  by  all  the  other  reports.  For 
instance,  in  the  report  of  the  planters  of  St.  James  it 
is  said  (p.  IG)  "from  forty  to  fifty  five  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses are  supposed  to  How  from  each  hhd.  of  good 
sugar."  The  revised  report  of  B.  Rouge  having  dis- 
pelled as  they  presume,  the  suspicion  which  tlie°pub- 
iic  entertained,  that  the  planter  was  deriving  more 
than  SIX  per  cent,  while  he  was  burrowing  money  for 
his  investments  at  10,  goes  on  to  say,  p.  22,  "nearly 
all  the  property  in  Louisiana  has  been  converted,  or 
is  daily  becoming  transformed  into  sunrar  farms,  under 
tlie  sole,  firm,  and  natural  belief,  that  the  duty  on  fo- 
reign sugar  would  be  maintained  as  a  just  reward 
and  merited  encouragement  to  our  fellow-citizens  of 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida. 
The  consequence  of  this  transmutation  of  property 
in  Louisiana  will  be,  that  her  annual  produce  alone, 
even  in  the  most  unfavorable  year,  will  more  than 
suffice  for  the  consumption  of  the  U.  States.  Thus 
will  the  price  fall  of  itself  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
were  the  duty  not  repealed,  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign sugar,  by  tending  to  the  loss  of  the  speculator 
will  be  rendered  utterly  impracticable" — again,  "iet 
it  (Congress)  only  trust  to  the  ordinary  progress  of 
time,  and  in  a  few  years  the  reduced  price  of  sugar, 
caused  by  its  surplus  over  its  consumption,  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  repeal  of  the  duty  of  three  cents!" 
Which  assertion  of  these  gentlemen  shall  we  believe; 
thai  Louisiana  will  so  soon  be  able  to  supply  the  U. 
States  at  these  reduced  prices,  or  that  any  reduction 
of  the  price  at  present  would  produce  their  ruin!  If 
in  a  few  years  the  planters  will  be  able  to  reduce  the 
price  to  a  degree  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  the 
whole  duty,  it  requires  some  assurance  to  say,  that 
they  cannot  at  present  cultivate  their  plantations  if 
the  duty  be  even  partially  reduced. 

In  this  discussion,  I  have  confined  myself  strictly  to 
the  reports  and  the  language  of  those  interested  in  the 
permanence  of  these  duties.  Their  cause  appears  tome 
so  untenable  that  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  find  in 
their  own  arguments,  inadvertent  admissions  which 
serve  to  confute  them.  It  is  painful  to 'read  these  re- 
ports, exhibiting  as  they  do,  the  fallacies  which  self- 
interest  tempts  men  to  impose  upon  others,  and  some- 
times even  on  themselves.  But  there  are  points  in 
which  the  reader  may  be  deceived.  It  is  admitted  that 
sugar  land  and  negroes  in  Louisiana  are  exeeedinoly 
dear.  This  is  unguardedly  stated  by  the  planters.'for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  they  cannot  sell  their  su- 
gar under  54  els.  The  converse  of  this  admission  is 
beyond  dispute.  If  sugar  did  not  bring  a  high  price  be- 
yond the  cost  of  cultivation,  plantations  would  not  be 
so  dear.  And  when  a  man  can  get  10  percent  fur  his 
money  with  good  security,  he  will  not  invest  it  in  a 
sugar  plantation,  unless  he  believes  he  will  derive  a 
much  higher  interest. 

It  is  said  that  the  circumstances  of  the  planters  are 
embarrassed.  This  is  no  doubt  true;  and  cunsiLlering 
the  usual  characters  of  their  engageinrnis,  the  fact 
could  not  be  otherwise— nearly  liuli^oflbe  plantations 
in  Louisiana,  we  have  seen,  have  been  purchased  with 
borrowed  capital  within  five  y(!ars.  The  jirices  paid 
have  been  high  according  to  tliat  of  sugar.  The  fall 
in  the  sugar  market  has  disappointed  these  new  |/ur- 
ch.^.scrs,  and  prevented  them  fiom  fulfilling  their  en- 
gagements. But  the  planters  who  have  paid  for  their 
estates,  are  exceedingly  rich  and  prosperous.  'I'he  em- 
barrassments of  the  planters  havearisen  from  their  im- 
prudence, in  engaging  to  |.ay  too  much  both  for  their 
estates,  and  their  money  borrowed.  There  was  the 
same  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  same  embarrassment 
«hen  sugar  was  sold  at  18  cents  per  pound.  These 
evils  do  not  depend  upon  the  actual  price  of  sugar,  and 
no  duty  can  be  protective  against  them. 


We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 
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B.\LTiM0RE,  Friday,  Nov.  4,  18. ;1. 

Persian  Tobacco.— The  Editor  of  the  American 
Farmer  has  received  from  George  D.  Blakely,  Esq. 
a  small  quantity  of  Persian  tobacco  seed,  for  distribu- 
tion. Mr.  Blakely  received  this  seed  from  tlie  Au-ri- 
cultural  Society  of  Calcutta,  and  his  object  is  to  ef- 
fect the  introduction  of  this  species  into  the  United 
States.  He  describes  the  Persian  tobacco  as  the 
finest  and  highest  flavored  of  all  the  tobacco  of  the 
east,  and  says  it  sells  at  a  very  extravagant  price. 
The  leaf  is  not  large,  but  is  light  colored  and  thin, 
similar  perhaps  to  the  Kitefoot.  Any  gentleman  who 
will  bestow  proper  attention  to  it  shall  have  a  small 
parcel  of  the  seed,  on  condition  that  he  favor  us  with 
an  account  of  his  success,  and  a  specimen  of  his  to- 
bacco. We  can  find  no  account  of  any  variety  of 
toijacco  peculiar  to  Persia,  and  only  of  one  species 
native  of  the  east — the  J\tcotiaiia  frulicosa  which  is 
a  native  of  China. 

33'-  A  correspondent  wishes  to  be  informed  through 
the  medium  of  the  American  Farmer,  whether  any 
thing  has  been  done  at  raising  grain  on  light  sandy 
soils,  manured  with  marsh  mud,  plaister  oi'  Paris  or 
lime,  and  if  so,  he  wishes  a  detail  of  the  most  ap- 
proved modes  for  each,  with  the  results  of  the  trials. 
We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  an  early  attention  to 
the  subject  by  some  of  our  experienced  agriculturists. 

(From  the  National  Intelligencer.) 
Beat  this  who  can.— The  following  certificate, 
from  two  respectable  citizens,  shows  what   the  land' 
in  this  neighborhood  is  capable  of,  under  good   culti 
vation.     We  have  seen   these  potatoes;  they  are  of 
the  true  Irish  breed. 

Washington  Cily,  Oct.  31,  183 1. 
We  certify  that  we  were  present  when  twelve  po- 
tatoes (raised  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Adam  Lindsey, 
near  the  Navy  Yard,)  were  weighed,  and  that  the 
same  weighed  seventeen  and  one  half  pounds  o-ood 
weight,  averaging  nearly  one  and  one-half  pound 
each.  Geo.  B.  McKnight, 

Wm.  Speiden. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool  Corn  Exchange. 

With  a  limited  iinport  of  grain  fir  la,st  Tuesday's 
market,  a  fair  business  was  done  in  wheat,  at  a  de- 
cline on  old  descriptions  of  3d.  per  70  lbs.  while  new 
partially  recovered  the  fall  submitted  to  on  the  pre- 
ceding Friday,  of  3d  to  4d  per  70  lbs.  American  flour 
was  Is  per  bbl.  lower.  In  other  articles  no  alteration. 

In  our  corn  market  yesterday,  tlie  general  aspect 
of  the  wheat  trade  washy  no  means  improved,  for 
although  new  and  Irish  wheals  met  occasional  sales, 
and  continued  to  claim  a  preference  over  all  other 
kind,  any  advance  upon  ihe  rates  of  Tuesday  was 
unattainable,  and  all  descriptions  of  (dd,  remained 
nominally  the  same.  Barley  and  Indian  corn  were  ''n 
limited  request.  Oatmeal  and  sack  flour  co'itinue  to 
support  our  last  currency;  but  American  free  (lour  is 
rather  cheaper,  the  demand  having  fallen  off'  eonside- 
rablv  of  late. 

Friday  Evening;  Sept  16.-- Within  the  last  two 
days,  there  has  been  a  tolerable  supply  ui'  whe.-it  into 
this  port  from  Ireland,  and  abmit  2000  qrs.  from 
Cnnada,  which  from  the  bulk  of  Ihe  arrivals,  having 
very  little  grain  in  from  otiier  sources,  and  nu  further 
arrivals  of  flour  from  the  United  Stales.  Tlie  pro- 
ceedings in  the  corn  trade  have,  between  Ti:esdav 
and  to-day,  been  chiefly  confined  to  new  Irish  wheats 
which,  having  been  pretty  well  cleared  off  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  obtained  a  small  ainendmeht 
upon  our  last  quotations,  whilst  for  old  wheals  and 
all  other  articles,  the  demand  was  extremely  languid 
without  much  variation  ia  prices.  ' 
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At  our  market  this  morning,  the  general  aspect  ut 
the  wheat  trade  was  by  no  means  iiiipruved,  fur,  al- 
though new  Irish  wheats  met  occasional  sales,  ami 
contitiued  to  claim  a  preference  over  every  other  kmd, 
any  advance  upon  the  rates  of  Tuesday  was  unattain- 
able, and  all  descriptions  of  old,  remained  nominally 
the  same.— Old  oats  moved  eft'  slowly  at  the  rales 
last  quoted;  and  new  samples,  although  in  short  sup- 
ply, barely  maintained  their  prcvi(jus  value.— Indian 
corn  were  in  limited  request;  and,  without  inquiry,  at 
late  prices.  Malt  and  beans  were  rather  dearer.— 
Sack  flour  continues  to  support  our  last  currency;  but 
American  free  flour  is  raihtr  cheaper,  the  demand 
havinof  fallen  ofl'  considerably  of  late. 

September  20. 

The  imports  during  the  last  week  have  been  to 
a  fair  extent, chiefly  of  new  wheat  from  Ireland,  whicli 
have  been  taken  pretty  freely  by  the  trade  at  about 
the  price  of  Tuesday  last.  This  day's  was  weU  at- 
tended by  millers  and  dealers,  who  brouglit  new 
Wheat  at  about  the  price  of  this  day  v.eek;  barrel 
Flour  Is  per  barrel,  and  Oatmeal  (id  a  Is  per  load  low- 
er since  Tuesday  last.  In  other  articles  no  alieralien 
Ltvi;KPoor,,  Septemher.  17 

Cotton— The  import  this  week  is  7,7ti7  bags,  and 
the  sales  are  extensive,  reaching  25,.500  bags,  (includ- 
inS  2000  bags  American  taken  on  speculation,  and  CoO 
for  export,rat  full  and  steady  prices,  viz:  4-20  Sea 
Islands  at  9d  to  174J;  170  stained  do  at  5d  to  Hd 
10190  Boweds  at  43d  to  (J3d;  4340  New  Orleans  at 
5*d  to  7id;  5080  Alabamas,  &.c.  at  4i  to  Wd;  1300 
Pernams  at  G  7-8d  to  Sd;  1400  Bahias  at  Cd  to  6iid; 
1553  Maranhams  at  Cid  to  7id;  700  Egyptians  at 
73-8d  to  7  5-8d,  and  300  Surats  and  Bengals  at  3  7-Sd 
to  4i  per  lb. 

Liverpool  Corn  Exchange,  Sept.  20. 

The  demand  for  Cotton  continues  good,  but  Ameri- 
can Cotton  is  still  supplied  as  low  as  evei,  and  plenty 
off"ering— but  for  some  time  the  Brazil  Cottons  particu- 
larly fine,  have  become  scarce,  and  are  now  i  per  lb. 
higher  than  they  were  three  weeks  ago;  at  present 
the  supply  in  the  market  is  limited.  The  sales  to-day 
are  3000  ba<JS,  of  which  one  of  the  sales  consisted  ot 
200  Maranhams,  at  7i  a  7  7-S.  On  Saturday  the 
sales  were  3000,  and  on  aiunday  3000  bags.  1  here 
have  only  been  three  arrivals  in  Cotton  since  Friday 


Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry— pit« 
A-"*  jO 

iivery  Man  his  own  Farrier,  with  a  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Dogs— price  ^i  oO. 

Mcintosh's  Practical  Gardener,  in  2  vols.  8  vo.  with 
colored  plates— price  $14. 

Mowbray's  Practical  Treatise,  on  breedmg,  rearing 
and  fattening  all  kinds  of  domestic  poultry,  Pheasants, 
Pigeons,  and  Rabbits,  also  Ihe  management  of  bwine, 
Milch  Cows,  and  Bees,  and   instructions  for  private 

breweries— price  $2.  .,.,<?•  . 

Memoirsof  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society- 

price  §1.50.  .      .  ,  .*l 

Conversations  on  Vegetable  Physiology,  with  cop- 
perplate engravings— price  !»1.  -men 

Thatcher's  American  Orchardist— price  >jl.5U. 

Thatcher  on  Bees— price  To  cents. 

Dr.  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Cultivation  of  Beea-pncc 
60  cents.  , 

Our  Neighbourhood,  or  Letters  on  Horticulture,  and 
Natural  Phenomena — price  $\.  _      ^ 

Prince's  Treatise  on  the  \ine— price  >1.50. 

Poraological  Manual— price  $1.00 

Prince  on  Horticulture— price  To  cents. 

The  farmer's  Accountant  and  Instructions  for  Over- 
seers— price  $1.  .     «i 

Fessenden's  New  American  Gardener--pnce  §1. 

.Mason's  Farriery  Improved— price  $1.25. 

Hinds'  Veterinary  Surgeon,  with  additions  by  Tho- 
mas M.  Smith — price  $1.  „.  , ,    ts-       . 

Hinds'  Groom's  Oracle,  and  Pocket  Stable  Directory 

— price  i^. 
Lawrence  on  the  Horse— price  "Ja  cents. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Having  assured  my  friends  and  patrons  that  should  I 
ever  find  it  necessary  to  lower  the  prices  of  my 
PLOUGHS,  that  1  would  give  public  notice  thereol, 
that  every  gentleman  may  know  the  price  he  will  be 
charged  before  he  sends  his  orders- 1  therefore  submit 
the  following  reduced  prices  to  the  public,  which  will 
be  my  charge  from  the  date  hereof.  ^ 

Bait.  Sept.  n,  1831.  J-  S.  EASTMAN. 

"^     .._,„,        ,  _         jJ4  50 

5  00 

5  50 

6  00 

5  50 

6  00 

6  50 

7  00 

7  50 

8  50 


[Nov.  4,  1831. 


BAXiTZIXOaS   FHXCZ:S   CITRBEX^iT. 


Prices  Current  in  J\'ew  i'ork,  Oct.  29. 
Beeswax,  yellow  13a  19.  Co((oii,New  Orleans.  10 
a    I-'-    Upland,. li  a  .10;    .Alabama,   .8  a  II.     Cotton 
B«^.ri.i-,  Hemp, yd.  Mian,  Flax  13  a  14i;i'/ax,Aine- 

rica'n.l'aS. Flaxseed,':  bush,  clean  . a. 

Flour,  N.   York,  bbl.  5.60  a  5.62;   Canal,  5.87  a  6.06; 

Balt.Hwd. St.  6.00  3 ;  Rh'd.  city  mills6.12  a— -— 

country,  5.50a  5.62;  Alcxand'a,  6.50  a  5.62;  Freder- 
icksburg 5.37a6.60;Pctersg.  6.50a ;  Kye  Hour, 

4  ^5  a  4.37;  Indian  Meal  .per  bbl.  3.87  a  4.00;  per  hhd. 

17  "5  a  17.50;  Grain,  Wheat.  North,  1.12  a ;  V  ir. 

1  14  a  1  22;Hye,North,S6  a  87;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  66  a 
■—■  Barley,  1.15  a  LIS;  Oats, Slh.  and  North,. 42  a  48; 
Peas,  white.dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.10. 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

T7ie  Jollowiivx  A^ricullural  Books  are  kept  eonstant- 

ly  for  sale  al  the  American  Farmer  Office. 

Loudon's  Encylop;edia   of  I'louts,  conlalning    10,000 

engravings  on   wood,  I    vol.  8   vo.    1160  imges— price 

A25. 

Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  edition  of 
1831,  1100   wood  cuts— 1  vol.  8  vo.  1282  pages— price 

§14. 

Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  latest  edition, 
800   wood   engravings,  1    vol.  8  vo.  1234   pages— price 

§12. 

Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus.  A  catalogue  of  all 
the  plants  indigenous,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  to 
Britain,  1  vol.  8  vo.  576  pages- price  $7.60. 

The  Complete  Grazier,  or  Farmer's  and  Cattle 
Breeder's  and  Dealer's  Assistant— price  p. 

Lorain's  Husbandry— price  $3.50. 


No.  6  a  small  Seed  Plough, 
7  also  a  seed        do. 
7  improved  and  a  heavier  Plough, 

7  Bar  Share  for  stony  land, 

8  one  or  a  small  two  horse  Plough, 
8  large  size  improved  small  2  horse  do.     - 

8  Bar  Share  for  rough  soil, 

9  small  2  horse  Plough,  called  the  poney  do 
9  large  size  heavier  Plough  improved, 
9  Bar  Share  Plough  for  rough  soil, 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  $1 .50. 
10  a  large  2  horse  or  small  3  horse  plough, 
10  Bar  Share  for  rough  soil, 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  $1.75 
12  a  large  three  horse  Plough, 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  $2.00. 
For  sale  improved  Barshare  Plough,  and  the  Scotch 
Plough  improved  by  Geo.  Glezy,  together  with  his 
usuaF assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
and  Grass  Seeds.  He  has  also  received  by  ship  Lon- 
don Packet,  a  fresh  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
which  are  believed  to  be  of  superior  quality.    J.  S.  E. 


9  00 
li  00 

14  00 


B.4LTIM0RE  Market. — The  prices  of  flour  and  grain 
have  declined  a  trifle  since  our  last.  Yesterday  the 
wagon  price  of  Howard  street  flour  from  the  wagons 
was  $5.  I2i,  with  a  prospect  of  remaining  stationary. 
Wheat  was  selling  within  the  range  of  our  quotaticms. 
New  corn  begins  to  come  in  freely,  and  that  which  is 
well  dried  and  sound  will  readily  command  45  cents. 
Oats  have  improved  materially  in  consequence  of  their 
scarcity.     In  other  produce  no  material  change. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,3.00  a  6.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  con.mon,  3.00  a 
5.00;  brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  tine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappcry,  suitable  for  segars,6.00  a  10  00 ;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00.— Virginia, 4.00  a  5.00.— Hajip:ihanncck, 
3.00a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.  'Ihe  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  581  hhds.Md.;  36  hhds 
Ohio;  205  hhds.  Kentucky;  and  19  hhds.  Virginia — total 
841  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheatfamilj,  J6.75  a  7.25;  super 
Howard-st.  fresh  S5.1S:J  o  5.25;  city  mills,  fresh  6.00 
a  5.25;  Susq.-.*-  a  —  ;  Corn  Meai.  bbl.  3  iO.  (,'k.mk,  Md 
red  wheat,  1.00  o  1.05;  while  ilo.  1. 10  o  1.15, Susq.  —  a 
— Corn,  white,  53  n  55— yellow  53  o  55— New  Corn  40  o 
45 — UvE,  70  a  72 — Oats,  40  a  — .  Beans,  76  u  SO--Peas, 
65  a  70— Clover-seed  5.26  a  5.75~Ti.moihi  .2.00  o  2.50 
—Orchard  Grass  1.50  o  2.00— Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 
2.00o2.50— Herd's,  76a  1.00-Lucerne  —  a  37-i  lb.— 
Barlet,  — Flaxseed  1.35  o  — Cotton,  Vs.  So  9-Lou. 
9a  12-Alab.9o.  Il-Tenn.  .S^a.  <^;  N.Car.f^  a  .9i~ 
UplandSo  10 — WHisKET,hhds.  Isip.SS^  o34:inbbl5. 

35  a  36 Wool,  JVashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  58 

o  67;  American  Full  Blood,  50  a  58;  three  quarters  do. 
44  0  50;  half  do.  38  o  44;  quarter  and  common  do.  35 
a  33.  Umoaslied,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  33  a  37; 
American  Full  Blood,  30  a  33;  three  quarters  do.  28  a 
30;  half  do.  25  n  28;  quarter  and  common,  22  a  25—^ 
Hemp  Russia  ton  ,$255  c  — ;  Country,  dew-rotted.  5^ 
0  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  a  9c. — Feathers,  S6o  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris    per  ton,  4.50  a ,  ground,  1 .37^  a —  bbl. 

Iron,  graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  30.00;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
72.60  a80. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.25  a  4.50— 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.26— Hickory, 4.25  a  4.50— Pine 
2.00  a  2.25. 
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DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  CATTLE. 

For  sale  several  Cows  and  Heifers  of  Ihc  above 
breed,  full  blooded,  and  also  others  of  different  grades 
of  blood.  Apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer. 
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IB.-   " 
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AGRICUIiTURE. 


(From   the   American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts, 
No.  1.  vol.  xxi.  by  Professor  Siliiman) 

Ok  Some  op  the  Vegetable  Materials  from 
WHICH  Cordage,  Twjne  and  Thread  are 
Made. 

bv  james  mease,  m.  d. 
Member  of  the  Jlmericmi  Philosophical  Society,  S{c.  Sfc. 

The  two  first  vegetables  that  deserve  to  be  noticed, 
as  being  most  generally  known  to  the  countries  in 
which  chrisliauity  prevails,  are,  1.  Hemp,  Cannabis 
saliva;  i.  Flax,  Linnm  usilatissimuni.  On  these, 
no  farther  remarks  are  necessary. 

In  India,  the  fibres  of  several  vegetables,  and  differ- 
ent vegelable  productions,  are  extensively  employed 
for  the  same  purpose;  the  principal  of  which,  are  the 
following: 

1.  Crotaluria  juncea,  L.;  sana,*  or  sun-plant. 
This  is  extensively  cultivated  throughout  India,  and 
also  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  according  to  Marsden, 
to  make  small  ropes  and  twine.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Carey  says  there  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant,  one 
of  which  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high:  the  seeds  of 
another  are  sown  in  October,  and  rises  to  the  height 
of  four  or  five  feet.  The  first  variety  is  preferred.! 
The  reason  for  this  preference,  according  to  Milburn, 
is,  1st,  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  plants; 
and  2d,  the  circumstance  of  the  lateral  branches  which 
shoot  out  from  the  smaller  variety,  and  which  render 
the  fibres  very  ditficult  to  be  separated  from  the  woody 
part.  The  mode  of  separating  the  fibre  is  extremely 
simple,  as  are  all  the  mechanical  operations  in  India. 
When  the  seed  vessels  have  nearly  attained  their 
full  size,  the  plants  are  cut,  tied  in  bundles,  and 
steeped  in  water  for  two  or  three  days;  then  taken 
out,  and  the  stalks  broken  about  a  foot  from  the  lower 
end  by  a  man  standing  up  to  his  knees  in  water,  who, 
holding  a  few  of  the  stalks  with  the  large  ends  from 
him,  threshes  the  water  with  them,  till  the  broken 
pieces  are  separated,  and  fall  off.  Then  turning  them, 
he  takes  hold  of  the  fibres  which  have  been  freed, 
and  beats  the  small  ends  in  the  same  manner,  until 
the  fibre  is  entirely  separated  from  the  stalks.  A  few 
strokes  are  sufficient.  It  is  then  dried  and  packed 
up  for  market.  Dr.  Buchanan  gives  a  somewhat 
different  mode  of  treating  the  plant  to  procure  the 
fibre,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  copy.  (Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  2"27.)  The  apparatus  commonly  used  in 
the  United  States  to  break  and  prepare  hemp,  would 
answer  much  better  than  any  Indian  mode.  The 
twine  made  in  India  from  the  sun-plant,  has  long  been 
an  article  of  regular  importation  into  the  United 
States,  and  is  much  used  when  a  strong  ligature  is 
not  required.  It  is  also  extensively  employed  for 
fishing  iseines;  for  although  it  is  weaker  when  dry, 
than  the  twine  from  flax,  yet  is  stronger  than  it,  when 
wet;  on  this  account,  and  being  but  half  the  price  of 
flax  twine,  it  is  in  great  demand  by  the  Delaware 
fishermen,  as  one   of   them   recently  informed  mej 

•Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  gives  two  Indian  names  to 
this  plant,  viz.  Janupa,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  22G,  and 
Shanapw,  vol.  ii.  p.  nil.  Milburn  says  that  the  large 
variety  is  called  Glwre  sunn:  the  fibre  is  called  Jule. 
Oriental  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

t  On  (he  Agriculture  of  Dinajpur.  Trans.  Asiatic 
Soc.  vol.  X.  p.  11. 

\  Dr.  Roxburgh  gives  the  results  of  several  hundred 
experiments,  to  show  the  comparative  strength  of  nu- 
merous vegetable  fibres  used  in  India  for  cordage  and 
twine,  under  the  following-  circumstances.  1.  In  a 
fresh  state;  2.  dry;  3.  wet  with  fresh  water;  4.  tanned; 
o.  tarred;  6.  after  one  hundred  and  sixteen  days  ma- 
ceration in  freih  water.  The  result  was,  that  tan  in 
general  added  strength,  while  tar,  although  it  preserved 
cordage,  diminished  its  strength;  and  in  no  instance 
was  this  more  clearly  evinced,  than  in  the  common 
hemp,  {Cannabis}  cultivated  in  Bengal.  Wetting  cords 
with  fresh  water,  invariably  increased  their  strength 
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The  twine-fibre  is  also  the  material  from  which  the 
well  known  gunny  bags  are  made,  as  1  have  long 
since  stated,*  and  has  been  converted  into  strong 
demy,  crown  and  cartridge  paper:  a  specimen  of  the 
first  I  received  from  the  late  Dr.  Lettsora  of  London, 
in  the  year  lS03,t  and  still  possess  it.  The  value  of 
the  sun-plant  induced  me  to  recommend  the  importa- 
tion of  the  seeds  for  sowing  in  Louisiana,  and  I  re- 
peat the  recommendation.  The  climate  of  Florida 
would  be  equally  congenial  to  it,  and  from  the  great- 
er ease  with  which  its  filamentous  fibre  is  separated, 
than  hemp,  it  would  doubtless  become  a  favorite  with 
the  cultivators.  Paper  makers  will  find  it  profitable 
to  work  up  the  worn  gunny  bags  and  old  sun  cordage, 
for  coarse  strong  wrapping  paper.  The  specimen  I 
have  of  the  paper  is  much  stronger  than  that  made 
from  straw. J 

Milburn  says  that  the  island  of  Salsette  produces 
two  sorts  of  hemp,  one  resembling  the  sun-plant,  but 
preferred  thereto,  when  great  strength  is  required;  it 
is  the  best  substitute  for  hemp  yet  known.  (Vol.  i. 
p.  283.)  The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  yielding 
it,  is  nut  given. 

2.  j\Iiisa  textilis. — For  several  years  past,  a  fibrous 
material  under  the  name  Manilla  hemp,  has  been 
largely  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  worked 
up  into  glossy  white  cordage  for  hawsers  and  running 
rigging.  Having  four  years  since,  accidentally  met 
with  a  store  full  of  it,  I  was  led  to  attempt  to  find 
out  the  vegetable  that  yielded  it,  but  failed  to  obtain 
the  least  information.  The  mercantile  men  made  no 
inquiries  in  the  port  where  tliey  shipped  the  article, 
and  were  satisfied  with  the  good  returns  derived  from 
bringing  it  home.  I  knew  it  could  not  be  the  fibre  of 
the  hemp  of  Europe  and  North  America,  having 
been  long  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  neither  hemp 
nor  flax  are  cultivated  in  any  part  of  India,  or  the 
Indian  islands,  for  cordage,^  but  the  particular  vege- 
table yielding  the  fibre,  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Having  however  been  recently  consulted  on  a  ques- 
tion arising  at  the  Philadelphia  custom  house,  re- 
specting the  nature  of  some  Indian  cordage,  and  a 
cordage  material  from  the  same  quarter,  I  determined 
to  renew  my  inquiries,  and  despairing  of  acquiring 
any  knowledge  from  men,  I  resolved  to  consult  every 
book  on  India,  within  my  reach.  The  second  work 
I  examined,  was  "Crawford's  account  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,"  and  the  first  volume  of  it  relieved  me 
from  my  ignorance.  According  to  this  author,  the 
fibre  of  Manilla  hemp  is   obtained   from  the   Musa 

g'reatly.  A  dry  cord  of  sun-plant  sail  twine  broke  with 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds  weight,  but  re- 
quired seventy-four  pounds  more,  or  a  weig-ht  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds  to  break  it  when  wet 
with  fresh  water.  Thirty-two  pounds  more  were  re- 
quired to  break  a  hempen  cord  when  wet,  than  to  break 
another  cord  of  the  same  size  when  dry. 

•  Domestic  Encyclopedia,  article  "Gunny  bag,"  1S03. 

t  Domestic  Encyclopedia,  article  "Paper,"  1803. 

I  The  foreman  of  a  rope  walk,  in  which  the  fibre  of 
the  sun-plant  is  largely  worked  up,  informed  me,  that 
when  hackled  "closely,"  for  twine  or  lines,  it  would 
not  yield  more  than  one  half  "tier,"  that  is,  long  hemp. 
The  rest  was  tow,  and  only  fit  for  plough  lines,  halters, 
bed  cords,  &c.  The  "tier"  was  also  full  of  shaws,  and 
weak.  These  defects,  doubtless,  arise  in  part  from 
the  slovenly  preparation  of  the  fibre.  The  brake  and 
hackle  would  certainly  turn  it  out  in  a  more  perfect 
state,  although  they  could  not  alter  the  strength  of  the 
fibre. 

§  Hemp  and  fiax  have  been  cultivated  in  India  from 
the  earliest  times,  for  the  oil  produced  from  the  seeds; 
but  the  chief  object  of  attention  to  the  first,  is  owing 
to  the  general  use  made  of  the  leaves  for  smoking  in 
pipes,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  tobacco;  and  for 
making  an  intoxicating  preparation  from  them  called 
iaiij,  which  is  smoked  with  tobacco.  In  Sumatra,  ac- 
cording to  Marsden,  the  same  practice  prevails,  and 
hemp  is  there  extensively  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 


textilis,*  a  species  of  wild  banana,  growing  abundant- 
ly in  the  northern  spice  islands,  and  in  the  Phillip- 
pines,  particularly  in  Mindanao.  The  length  of  it 
when  imported  into  the  United  States,  is  from  six  to 
eiirht  feet.  From  many  inquiries  at  the  proper  sources 
of  information,  on  the  qualities  of  this  cordage,  I  am 
authorized  to  say,  that  it  is  stronger,  more  durable, 
and  more  elastic  than  that  inade  from  common  hemp. 

The  elasticity  of  the  Manilla  hemp  cordage  is  one 
of  its  greatest  recommendations,  and  on  this  account 
is  highly  prized  by  our  seamen.  On  one  occasion  a 
few  years  since,  a  New  York  packet  ship  in  the  har- 
bor of  Liverpool,  during  a  heavy  blow,  dragged  two 
anchors,  and  was  driving  fast  towards  a  pier" against 
which  she  would  have  been  dashed  with  great  vio- 
lence, had  not  the  captain  ordered  a  hawser  of  Ma- 
nilla hemp  to  be  carried  on  shore,  and  made  fast.  This 
being  done,  the  progress  of  the  ship  was  arrested,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  hawser  had  been  stretched  to  one 
half  its  original  diameter,  that  she  was  brought  up. 
The  master  of  a  Philadelphia  packet,  who  witnessed 
the  scene  with  great  anxiety,  determined  immediate- 
ly on  his  return  home,  to  order  a  hawser  of  the  same 
material.! 

3.  Woody  fibre  inside  qf  the  coco-nut  /msfr.— The 
short,  woody,  and  apparently  intractable,  husky 
fibres,  lining  the  inside  of  the  husk  of  the  coco-nut, 
constitute  the  material  which  Hindoo  ingenuity  has 
long  since  converted  into  excellent  corda°ge.  They 
are  first  soaked  in  water,  until  they  become  soft,  (and 
to  effect  this.  Dr.  Buchanan  says  six  months  are  re- 
quired.) then  beaten  to  separate  the  woody  substance 
connecting  them,  which  falls  away  like  saw  dust, 
leaving  only  the  strings.  A  commercial  friend  states, 
that  these  are  spun  by  hand  into  yarns  of  a  foot  or 
more  m  length,  and  brought  in  bulk  from  the  Mal- 
dive,  Laccadive,  and  other  islands  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  to  Calcutta,  and  there  made  up  by  the  native 
workmen.  There  are  two  statements  on  the  subject 
of  the  state  of  maturity  of  the  coco-nut,  proper  for 
the  preparation  of  the  coir  fibre.  Dr.  Buchanan  says,t 
that  the  rope  made  from  the  strings  of  the  husk 
when  the  nuts  are  ripe,  is  very  bad,  and  that  the 
green  nuts  yield  the  best  material.  People,  he  says, 
of  the  low  caste  of  Williarue,  collect  those  that  have 
been  cut  for  juice,  or  thrown  down  by  raonkies;  but 
another  author  assc^rts,  that  the  fibres  "can  only  be 
procured  from  the  fruit  in  its  greatest  maturity.''^ 
The  circumstance  of  the  color  of  the  cordage  being 
precisely  that  of  the  inside  of  the  husk  of  "the  ripe 
nut,  would  seem  to  sanction  this  last  opinion.  It  is 
singular,  that  the  accurate  and  observant  Mr.  Mars- 
den should  be  entirely  silent  on  this  point.  With 
respect  to  the  superiority  of  a  coir  cable  to  that  of 
hemp,  in  salt  water,  there  is  but  one  sentiment 
among  those  who  have  used  both.  The  experienced 
navigator  Forrest  says,  that  the  "coir  cable  gives  so 
much  play  to  a  ship  riding  at  anchor,  that  with  a  ca- 
ble of  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms,  the  ship  re- 
tires or  gives  way  sometimes  half  of  its  length,  when 
opposed  to  a  heavy  sea,  and  instantly  shoots  ahead 
again:  the  coir  cable,  after  being  wire-drawn,  recov- 
ering its  size  and  spring.  It  is  usual  for  valuable 
ships  leaving  the  Ganges  in  August  and  September, 
against  the  south  west  monsoon,  to  have  a  coir  cable 
fresh  made,  under  the  eye  of  the  chief  oflieer,  for  a 


'  Dr.  Roxburgh  says,  that  "the  species  of  Musa, 
which  we  call  Coccinca,  yields  what  is  called  Manilla 
hemp;  at  least  it  was  sent  to  me  from  China  as  that 
plant."— Trans.  Soc.  Arts.  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  153. 

t  He  has  recently  informed  me,  that  had  the  hawser 
of  the  New  York  packet  been  made  of  hemp,  it  would 
have  parted.  The  Manilla  cordage  like  that  of  coir, 
recovers  its  elasticity,  after  being  stretched,  until  con- 
siderably worn. 

{  Vol.  ii.  p.  30.     London,  1807. 

§  Letters  annexed  to  Heyne's  Tracts  on  India,  p.  15, 
4to.  London,  ISI4.  The  author,  whose  name  is  not 
given,  says  he  resided  twenty  years  in  India. 
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stand  by.  Hempen  cables  are  strung  and  stubborn, 
and  ships  often  founder  that  ride  by  Ihem,  because 
nothing  stretches  or  gives  way;  the  coir  yields  and 
recovers."  He  says  further,  that  "it  is  preferable 
for  small  cordage  for  running  rigging,  as  it  passes 
much  freer  through  the  blociis  than  hempen  rope, 
ivhicii  if  wet,  becomes  hard  and  does  not  run  free, 
owing  to  the  tat  casing  it,  by  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  rope  is  stubborn,  especially  after  a 
rain."*  Other  advantages  of  coir  cables,  consist  in 
their  floating  like  wood;  never  rotting  in  consequence 
of  being  soaked  in  salt  water;  not  exhaling  those  un- 
pleasant and  unwholesome  odors  which  are  perceived 
I'rom  hempen  cables  when  wet,  and  in  their  being 
comparatively  light  and  easily  managed.  But  in 
fresh  water,  hempen  cordage  is  more  durable.  Mrs. 
Graham  slates,  that  "the  rigging  of  a  country  ship 
of  eight  hundred  tons,  in  which  she  made  a  voyage 
from  India  to  Ceylon,  consisted  entirely  of  coir  rope, 
and  that  fresh  water  rots  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
standing  rigging  was  covered  with  wax  cloth  and 
hempen  yarn."f  A  commercial  friend  confirms  the 
statement  of  this  keen  and  observant  female  travel- 
ler, and  says,  that  when  the  operation  is  neatly  per- 
formed, the  cordage  intended  for  the  standing  rigging 
is  deprived  of  its  elasticity,  (technically,  "the  stretch 
taken  out,")  then  "serfed,"  and  finally  covered  with 
the  Indian  dubbing  called  daminer.  Thus  protected, 
rigging  will  last  for  years.  European  and  American 
ships  hire  coir  cables  when  in  an  Indian  port,  to  save 
their  own.  The  article  (coir)  constitutes  a  grand  sta- 
ple of  India,  the  value  of  which  is  considerable. 

4.  .Se:ave  Americana. — While  I  was  engaged  in 
examining  a  coil  of  Manilla  rope,  in  the  course  of  my 
inquiries  about  that  article,  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  another  parcel  of  glossy  white  cordage,  which  I 
was  informed  by  the  ship  chandler,  had  been  made 
from  Sisal  hemp,  and  was  much  used.  Of  the  vege- 
table producing  it,  and  the  reason  of  the  specific  name 
attached  to  the  raw  material,  he  knew  as  little,  as 
respecting  the  Manilla  hemp,  which  he  had  been 
working  up  for  several  years.  But  by  continued  in- 
quiry, I  heard  of  the  merchant  who  first  introduced 
the  article  into  Philadelphia,  and  from  him  I  learnt, 
that  having  been  told  by  a  mariner  of  the  rope  made 
from  the  prepared  fibre  in  Yucatan,  he  imported  a 
cargo  of  it  in  the  year  1825,  from  Sisal,  referring  me 
to  my  old  acquaintance  Capt.  Patrick  Hayes,  for  fur- 
ther information,  lie  having  attended  to  the  process  of 
preparing  the  article  for  sale  in  Yucatan,  and  seen  the 
plants  in  the  open  lot  before  the  Pennsylvania  hospi- 
tal. Upon  visiting  that  institution  with  Capt.  H., 
and  entering  the  green  house,  he  pointed  out  the  plant, 
■which  I  immediately  recognised  as  the  well  known 
Agave  Americana — that  eminently  useful  plant  to  the 
people  of  the  countries  in  which  it  is  a  native,  and 
whose  distant  periods  of  flowering  when  removed 
therefrom,  have  given  rise  to  a  popular  error,  which 
will  require  ages  to  remove.];  According  to  my  infor- 
mant, the  preparation  is  extremely  simple.  By  means 
of  two  sharp  corners  made  by  hollowing  out  the  ends 
of  a  wooden  tool  like  a  flat  rulfer,  the  fleshy  leaves 
are  slit  into  two  or  three  longitudinal  strips,  and  the 
pulpy  substance  being  scraped  off,  the  fibrous  material 
appears,  which  is  then  shaken  loose,  tied  in  a  knot, 
and  when  dried  in  the  sun,  is  put  up  in  bales  for  ex- 


*  Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  the  Mergui  Archipelago; 
introduction,  p.  vi.     London,  1102. 

■f  Residence  in  India,  p.  86.     Kdinburgh,  1812. 

*  1  allude  to  the  idle  story  of  the  plant  (the  popular 
name  of  which  is  the  American  aloe)  flowering  only 
once  in  an  hundred  years.— In  Mexico  they  flower 
every  ten  years,  according  to  Bullock,  p.  282.  In  the 
vear  1804,  an  Agave  flowered  at  the  Woodlands,  the 
seat  of  the  late  VVm.  Hamilton,  which  grew  from  a 
sucker  of  one  that  flourished  thirty-six  years  before, 
(I "18)  at  Springetsbury,  (Bush-hill)  both  near  Philadel- 
phia. 


portation,*  Great  quantities  are  sent  to  Cuba  to  make 
coflfee-bags,  and  since  the  year  1825,  numerous  ear- 
goes  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
worked  up  into  hawsers,  running  rigging,  and  small 
ropes.  Much  of  the  late  importation,  I  am;  inform- 
ed, has  been  of  a  quality  far  inferior  to  the  early  stock. 
In  Yucatan,  about  Merida,  the  most  beautiful  sewing 
thread  is  made  of  the  fibre,  some  of  which  Capt. 
Hayes  brought  home,  and  used  in  his  family.  The 
coarsely  prepared  fibre  for  ropes  and  hawsers,  resem- 
bles the  Manilla  hemp,  but  is  harsher  to  the  touch: 
this  may  be  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  leaves,  and 
to  a  careless  preparation  of  them,  for  the  fibre  from 
Hayti  is  much  finer  than  that  from  Sisal,  and  the 
small  ropes  made  from  it  are  beautiful  and  glossy. 

The  plant  has  a  very  extensive  range  in  Asia, 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
wherever  foUnd,  is  applied  more  or  less  to  the  same 
purposes  as  hemp  or  flax.  In  Yucatan  the  fibre  is  call- 
ed "hennequin:"  in  other  places  "pita,"t  the  name  by 
which  the  thread  and  twine  made  of  it  are  also  known. 
In  Colombia  the  prepared  fibre  is  called  "coquise," 
and  the  name  pita,  given  to  that  of  a  tree,  called 
marichi-l  Tlie  cordage  from  the  Jlgave  plant  is  said 
to  be  liable  to  mildew,  and  to  lose  its  pliability  afier 
being  wet,  faults  that  do  not  attach  to  the  Manilla 
rope.  It  is  also  thought  to  be  inferior  in  strength  to 
this  lasl.  Hawsers  made  of  it  are  much  less  durable 
than  those  composed  of  ftlanilla  hemp. 

I  was  led  to  the  preceding  investigations  by  the  fol- 
lowing occurrence,  to  which  I   have  already  alluded. 

In  the  autumn  of  1829,  Mr.  F.,a  merchant  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, imported  a  quantity  of  "coir  cordage,"  and 
also  a  large  parcel  of  the  fibre  of  the  "sun-plant"  for 
rope  makers;  and  a  question  arose  on  the  duties  to  be 
charged  on  each.  Mr.  F.said  that  in  importing  them, 
he  had  been  influenced  by  the  edition  of  the  tariff 
law  of  1828,  republished  in  that  year  by  two  clerks 
of  the  custom  house,  and  revised  by  the  late  collector, 
in  which  the  duty  on  coir  rope,  is  charged  at  15  per 
cent,  ad  valorem;  and  the  "sun  plant"  not  being  men- 
tioned at  all,  he  concluded  that  the  duty  would  be  the 
same  as  on  the  other  "non-enumerated  articles,"  viz. 
15  per  cent.  It  was  however  determined  to  charge 
the  coir  at  the  same  rate  as  that  paid  by  imported 
hempen  cordage,  viz.  five  cents  per  pound,  and  Mr. 
F.  accordingly  paid  that  duty.  Sometime  after, 
another  parcel  of  coir  rope  was  imported  into  Boston, 
and  the  owners  resisting  the  attempt  to  class  it  with 
foreign  hempen  cordage,  the  collector  finally  assented 
to  their  construction  of  the  tariff  law.  The  extra 
duty,  therefore,  which  had  been  paid  by  Mr.  F., 
amounting  to  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars, 
was  refunded  to  him.  With  respect  to  the  sun-plant 
fibre,  the  question  was,  whether  it  should  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  imported  hemp,  which  was  fifty  dol- 
lars per  ton,  or  be  classed  with  the  non-enumerated 
articles,  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent, 
and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  sun-plant  fibre,  would 
lower   the  duty  to  nine  dollars  and   ninety  cents  per 


•"Theleaves  vary  from  five  toeight  feet  in  length, but 
some  considerably  exceed  these  dimensions." — Ward's 
Mexico,  Vol.  1.  p.  55. — Mr.  Bullock  measured  some 
ten  feet  long,  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  eight  inches 
thick. — Residence  in  Mexico,  p.  11.— In  Hayti  they 
seldom  exceed  five  feet  in  length.  Humboldt  has  given 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  various  uses  to  which 
the  plant  is  applied,  in  his  I'olilical  Kssay  on  the  Kingdom 
of  New  Spain.  Mr.  Ward,  in  the  account  of  his  mis- 
sion to  Mexico,  has  also  stated  some  of  them,  and  given 
a  fine  plate  of  the  plant. 

1  This  is  its  name  in  Guatimala,  according  lo  Dunn, 
p   i'41. 

\  The  fibre  of  this  tree  is  said  to  bo  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  and  finer  and  more  silky  than  that  of  the 
Agave.  It  is  used  for  sewing  half  boots  and  shoes. 
Notes  on  Columbia,  by  Lieut.  Bache,  U.  S.  Army,  p. 
89,  1827. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  further  account 
is  given  of  so  valuable  a  tree  or  its  produce,  and  that 
no  specimen  of  the  fibre  has  been  brought  home. 


ton.  This  lasl  sum  was  finally  fixed  on.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Boston  collector  as  to  the  coir,  and  that  of 
the  Philadelphia  coUectoi  on  the  sun  fibre,  were  in 
strict  accordance  with  justice,  propriety  and  reason; 
for  the  framers  of  the  tariff'  law  of  1828,  when  fixing 
the  high  rates  on  imported  cordage  and  hemp,  had 
alone  in  view,  the  hemp  of  Europe,  {Carmabis  sativa,] 
and  cordage  made  from  it,  never  dreaming  of  any 
other  material  for  cordage  than  that  yielded  by  this 
vegetable.  The  officers  of  the  customs,  therefore, 
might  with  as  much  propriety  have  classed  a  cargo 
of  Paraguay  tea  (mate)  with  some  of  the  varieties  of 
green  or  black  tea  of  China,  and  charged  the  duty  ac- 
cordingly, merely  because  the  daily  beverage  is  pre- 
pared for  millions  of  people  in  South  America,  from 
one  of  these  vegetables,  and  from  the  others  in  China, 
Europe  and  North  America,  as  to  equalize  the  duties 
on  two  articles  made  from  substances  so  opposite  in 
their  natures,  as  the  coco-nut  husk  strings  and  the 
hemp  fibre.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  lo  the 
hemp  and  sun-plant.  It  would  have  been  quite  as 
unreasonable  to  charge  at  the  same  rate,  two  raw 
materials,  such  as  hemp  and  the  fibres  of  the  sun- 
plant,  which  are  the  produce  of  vegetables  so  different, 
and  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  globe,  for  no  reason, 
except  that  they  can  he  worked  up  into  the  same  arti- 
cles, and  applied  to  the  same  mechanical  purposes. 
In  the  case  of  the  coir  and  hemp,  however,' this  equal- 
ization subsequently  took  place;  for  upon  refunding 
the  amount  of  extra  duty  paid  by  Mr.  F.  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  treasury  department,  to  charge  in  future, 
the  same  duties  on  hemp  and  coir  cordage,  viz.  five 
cents  per  pound,  and  this  duty  was  actually  paid  on 
a  quantity  a  few  weeks  after.  This  order  cannot  be 
justified  by  the  terms  of  the  tarifl"  law,  and  must  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  a  forced  construction  of  it, 
for  the  reasons  just  given.  Coir  cordage,  and  that 
from  other  Indian  vegetables,  ought  to  be  classed  wilb 
the  sun-plant  twine,  and  with  the  fibres  of  the  Agave, 
(Sisal  hemp,)  until  an  express  law  on  the  subject  be 
passed,  lo  fix  their  rates  of  duty. 

A  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  twine  made  from 
the  sun-plant,  had  taken  place  at  the  custom  house  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1808,  in  consequence  of  the 
arrival  of  a  ship  from  Calcutta,  with  a  quantity  of 
that  article  on  board.  By  a  law  then  recently  passed, 
hempen  cordage  was  prohibited,  and  the  surveyor  of 
the  port  being  informed  of  the  twine  on  board  of  the 
ship,  showed  samples  of  it  to  several  persons,  all  of 
whom  pronounced  it  to  be  made  of  hemp.  He  there- 
fore gave  his  opinion  that  the  law  had  been  contra- 
vened, and  that  the  ship  had  incurred  the  penally  ex- 
pressed in  it.  But  on  a  reference  to  the  collector  of 
the  port, he  was  overruled,  for  one  of  the  supercargoes, 
had  the  foresight  to  obtain  letters  from  Mr.  Wm. 
Roxburgh,  Jr.  the  superintendent  of  the  botanic  gar- 
den near  Calcutta,  and  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carey,  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  plant  from  which  the  twine 
had  been  made,  and  that  neither  hemp  nor  flax  were 
ever  used  in  India,  as  materials  for  cordage  or  twine, 
a  fact  since  frequently  confirmed.  Allhoogh  such 
authorities  required  no  support,  yet  the  supercargo, 
to  increase  the  chance  of  a  favorable  decision  on  the 
question,  thought  proper  to  consult  me,  and  I  referred 
him  for  a  confirmation  of  their  slalrmenls  lo  the  ar- 
ticles I  had  published  five  years  before,  (1803,)  in 
the  work  already  mentioned.  A  genileman  who  had 
resided  for  ten  years  in  Calcutta,  added  the  weight 
of  his  testimony  to  the  same  points,  and  the  ship  was 
released  from  the  custom  house  seals.  I  annex  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Carey,  .ind  Mr.  Roxburgh,  which  the 
supercargo  put  into  my  hands  at  the  lime. 

5.  The  most  singular  vegetable  fibre  convertible 
into  cordage,  is  the  production  of  a  Sago  Palm,  first 
named   Sagmnts  by   Rumphius,'  who  gives  a  long 


*  Herbarium  Amboynensc,  vol.  i.  p.  57,  plate  IS.  It 
is  the  Borassiis  gontutus  of  Lourciro,  Flora  Cochin 
Chinensis,  p.  618;  and  ^trrnga  snecliariftra  of  Labjllar- 
diere,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh.     This  last  work  I 


No.  35.— Vol.  13.] 
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and  interesting  account  of  it,  and  an  excellent  plate 
of  the  tree,  showing  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  fibre. 
The  common  name  of  the  fibre  in  India  is  Ejoo.  In 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  according  to  Marsden,*  it  is 
called  Jliiou.  It  resembles  black  horse  hair.  "Each 
tree  produces  six  leaves  in  the  year,  and  each  leal 
yields  ten  and  a  half  ounces  of  the  fibre,  which  makes 
the  annual  produce  of  eacli  tree  nearly  four  pounds. 
Some  of  the  best  trees  produce  full  one  pound  of  the 
fibres  in  each  loaf.  They  grow  from  the  base  of  the 
footstalks  of  the  leaves,  and  embrace  completely  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  The  fibres  and  leaves  are  easily 
removed  without  injuring  the  tree."t  Crawford  says 
"It  is  used  for  every  purpose  of  cordage  in  India,  do- 
mestic and  naval,  and  is  superior  in  quality,  cheap- 
ness and  durability,  to  the  cordage  manufactured  from 
the  fibrous  husk  of  the  coco-nut."  Cables  made  of 
this  unique  production,  are  occasionally  brought  from 
India,  but  nut  as  an  article  of  commerce  into  the 
U.  States.  It  is  presumed  that  this  was  the  cordage 
brought  by  the  ship  Ajax  a  tew  years  since  into  New 
York,  and  called  "Palm  tree  cordage." 

G.  In  Italy,  the  Hibiscus  roseus,  Tliore,  has  been 
within  a  few  years,  employed  for  small  cordage,  by 
Signer  Barbieri,  curator  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Milan, 
who,  two  years  since,  sent  a  specimen  of  a  curd  made 
of  it,  with  some  of  the  seeds  of  the  plant,  to  "the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  agriculture," 
which  were  distributed.  The  plant  abounds  in  the 
marshes  of  Italy,  and  grows  twelve  feet  high.  It  is 
a  perennial,  and  as  it  is  therefore  not  liable  to  the 
same  expense  and  attention  required  by  common  hemp 
or  flax,  it  may  lay  claim  to  some  exclusive  advanta- 
ges overjthese  plants.  S.  Barbieri  did  not  state  the 
comparative  advantages  of  flax  and  the  Hibiscus 
roseus,  as  to  the  separation  of  the  fibre,  a  point  by  the 
way,  of  great  consequence.  The  people  of  Cumber- 
land Co.  New  Jersey,  have  long  been  in  the  practice 
of  making  ropes  and  plough  lines  of  the  H.  palustris, 
the  growth  of  their  marshy  districts. 

7.  The  Sida  abulilon,  treated  as  hemp,  yields  a 
fibre,  from  which  very  excellent  ropes  arc  made.  It 
abounds  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia. 

8.  Phnrmium  tennx;  New  Zealand  Flax.  We 
owe  the  knowledgeof  this  valuable  plant  to  the  first 
voyao'e  of  Capt.  Cook.  All  the  attempts  to  cultivate 
it  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  the  open  air, 
have  failed.  Cables  and  ropes  formed  of  it,  are  said 
to  be  not  only  much  lighter,  but  far  stronger  than 
those  made  from  hemp,  (Cannabis.)  viz.  in  the  pro- 
portions of  23  3-11  to  16i.  The  missionaries  might 
render  an  essential  service  to  the  objects  of  their 
spiritual  care  in  the  New  Zealand  group  of  island.=, 
by  urging  them  to  cultivate  extensively  this  valuable 
production  of  their  soil.  The  growtli,  preparation 
of  the  raw  material,  and  its  exportation,  might  be 
made  greatly  auxiliary  to  their  civilization,  by  in- 
ducing habits  of  regular  industry,  and  by  furnishing 
them  with  the  means  of  procuring  every  article  of 
clothing,  and  for  domestic  use,  books,  and  the  va- 
rious thinofs  connected  with  the  arts  of  civil  life,  all 
of  which  moreover,  have  hitherto  been  supplied  at 
the  expense  of  the  friends  to  missions  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 

PIdlmleliihia,  Decevihcr,  1829. 

P.  S.  I  send  herewith  specimens  of  the  fibres  of 

1.  CVoioto-irt  JMiicca,  sun-plant  of  India,  the  ma- 
terial of  Calcutta  twine. 

2.  Mttsa  tcxlilis,  Manilla  hemp. 

3.  Coir  fibre,  from  the  inside  of  the  coco-nut  busk. 

4.  .Sgave  Americana,  from  Tampico  and  Hayti. 
Sisal  hemp. 

have  not  seen.  Rumphius  says  it  is  found  on  the  coast 
of  .Java,  about  Grissck  and  Sanmrang,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Molucca  Archipelago.  It  abounds  in  Amboyna, 
p.  59. 

'History  of  Sumatra,  p.  "7. 

tRoxburgh,  Trans.  Soc.  Arts.  Lond.  vol.  24.  p.  152. 


Letters  on  the  Sun-Plant  of  India,  referred  to   in 
page  274. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  concerning 
the  material  of  which  gunnies,  twine,  &c.  are  manu- 
factured, and  which  you  say  are  thought  in  America, 
to  be  manufactured  from  hemp,  I  observe  that  hemp, 
( Cannabis,)  is  no  part  of  the  material  used  in  those 
goods. 

I  have  written  a  paper  on  the  slate  of  agriculture 
in  the  district  of  Dinajpur,  which  is  printed  in  the 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  now  in  the  press,  and 
in  it,  1  have  taken  some  notice  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  plants  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunnies,  &c.; 
but  as  that  volume  will  not  perhaps  be  published  in 
less  than  another  year,  I  cannot  refer  you  to  it.  I 
therefore  observe,  that  there  are  several  plants  indi- 
genous to  India,  the  fibres  of  which  are  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  cordage,  twine  and  gunnies,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Crotalaria  juncea,  (called  sun 
by  the  Hindoos)  and  two  species  of  Corchorus,  (Paat 
or  Kosta  of  the  Hindoos.)  Several  species  of  the 
Hibiscus,  furnish  a  durable  fibre,  but  are  cultivated 
in  too  small  quantities  to  be  brought  to  market. 
liobiaia  or  Millingtonia  cannabina,  is  used  by  the 
natives  to  make  ropes,  but  is  seldom  brought  to  market. 

Hemp  [Cannabis)  grows  in  most  places  through- 
out liindostan;  but  the  Hindoos  are  ignorant  of  its 
uses  for  cordage,  cloth,  &c.,  and  only  cultivate  it  in 
very  small  quantities,  on  account  of  its  narcotic 
qualities.  Flax  is  also  cultivated  in  large  quantities 
tor  its  seed,  hut  the  natives  know  nothing  of  its  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth.  &c. 

The  East  India  Company,  have  tried  to  e.xtend  the 
cultivation  of  hemp  {dinnabis,)  and  flax  (Liniim.) 
but  the  attempt  has  not  been  attended  with  the  de- 
sired success.  The  natives  are  loth  to  venture  upon 
the  cultivation  of  a  plant  (hemp)  which  has  never 
been  tried  by  them  as  a  crop,  or  to  strip  the  bark 
from  the  feeble  stalks  of  the  flax,  while  they  find 
the  cultivation  of  Crotalaria  and  Corchorus,  so  easy 
and  eftectual  for  cordage,  sail  cloth,  Sic.  and  that 
of  Cotton  so  proper  for  cloth. 

You  may  therefore  assure  yourself,  that   neither 
gunnies,  twine,  rope,  nor  any  other  article  of  Indian 
manufacture,  which  is  brought  to  market,  is  made 
of  hemp  (Cannabis.)  or  of  flax  (Liniim.) 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

To  Mr.  Henry  Dririker.  Wm.  Caret. 

Calculta,  Jxdij  22,  1807. 

Bolanic  Giirilen,  near  Calcutta,  July  22,  1807. 

Dear  Sir, — The  principal  material  of  which  twine 
and  other  sorts  of  cordage  are  made  in  India,  besides 
the  coarse  bags  and  canvas,  is  sun  (the  fibres  of  Cro- 
tularia juncea;)  also  Paat  is  used  (the  fibres  of  Ccn-- 
choriis  cap.ndaris,)  and  several  other  substances,  all 
of  which  are  diflTerent  from  hemp,  (Cannabis  sativa,) 
and  flax,  (Linum  iisitalissimum.) 

Mm.  Roxburgh,  Jr. 
In  charge  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 
To  Mr.  Drinker. 


CULTIVATION  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

Mr.  Smith:  in  Grange,  Ocl  16,  1831. 

The  modes  of  cultivation  and  management  of  dif- 
ferent crops,  are  perhaps  as  various  as  the  dispositions 
and  ideas  of  the  cultivators;  a  few  suggestions,  not- 
withstanding, might  not  be  entirely  useless  to  those 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn,  so  essential 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
first  place  then,  a  selection  of  seed  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  many  are  aware;  such  ears  should  be 
chosen  for  that  purpose  only  as  ripen  early,  and  ma- 
ture perfectly,  giving  the  preference  always  to  those 
stalks  which  have  borne  two  or  more  ears  the  pro- 
ceeding season:  under  no  circumstances,  where  it  is 
desired  to  ensure  a  full  crop,  should  early  planting  be 
neglected;  why  it  is  that  so  many  planters  defer 
this,  till  the  very  advanced  season  compels  them  to 
turn  their  attention  to  it,  is  a  question  which  will  for- 


cibly occur  to  themselves,  when  once  they  have  test- 
ed the  advantages  of  a  contrary  practice.  The 
whole  course  of  my  experience  in  agriculture,  proves 
satisfactorily,  that  early  planting  has  incomparably 
the  advantage  of  late  planting;  the  young  corn  may 
not  look  so  well,  when  it  first  puts  up,  nor  grow  off 
so  rapidly,  still  it  roots  better,  stalks  better,  and  will 
almost  always  bear  more  and  larger  ears,  is  less  sub- 
ject to  the  ravages  of  the  cut  worm  and  depredation 
of  birds,  ensures  a  better  and  earlier  stand,  which,  in 
all  crops,  is  all  important,  &c.  Land  which  is  broken 
should  in  all  cases  be  ploughed  horizontally;  to  ef- 
fect this,  you  encounter  necessarily,  some  delay  in 
the  outset,  but  afterwards,  you  can  reverse  your  beds, 
and  plant  again  in  the  same  way.  If  your  fields  are 
planted  alternately  in  cum  and  cotton,  (the  southern 
system,)  beds  four  feet  apart  are  suited  to  both  crops, 
the  distance  in  the  drill  being  discretionary,  depend- 
ing on  soil  and  locality,  say  from  30  to  40  inches 
apart.  In  general,  there  is  nothing  gained  by  crowding 
this  crop  too  much,  and  crowding  it  otherwise  as  you 
may,  never  more  than  one  stalk  should  be  left  in  a 
place;  if  as  sometimes  happens,  early  corn  is  cut 
down  by  frost,  it  sustains  no  injury  whatever  there- 
from, unless  the  cold  has  been  so  intense  as  to  pene- 
trate to,  and  injure  the  roots,  which  rarely  happens, 
when  the  corn  has  been  properly  covered. 

After  the  crop  appears  above  the  ground,  no  time 
should  be  lost  m  running  over  it  with  the  hoes;  this 
dressing  is  admissible  much  earlier  than  many  sup- 
pose,— it  will,  after  this,  grow  more  rapidly  and  vi- 
gorously, having  the  soil  about  its  roots  light,  level 
and  fine.  So  soon  as  the  grain  rots,  and  the  birds  no 
longer  infest  it,  the  operation  of  thinning  must  com- 
mence; if  the  weather  is  dry,  and  the  tender  corn 
breaks  and  leaves  a  bud  to  vegetate  again,  a  small 
sharp  paddle  may  be  used,  and  passed  beneath  the 
joots  of  the  stalk  you  wish  to  take  up,  leaving,  in 
all  cases,  the  largest  and  most  vigorous  plants.  In 
preparing  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  this  crop,  from 
3  to  5  furrows  may  be  thrown  together,  constituting 
a  bed  that  may  be  split  with  a  bull  tongue  or  small 
plough;  a  careful  person  may  step  the  required  dis- 
tance and  drop  the  corn  to  the  toes,  or  a  staff",  passing 
through  a  piece  of  the  required  length  at  the  bottom, 
can  be  used.  This  bedding  together  with  breaking 
the  remaining  balk,  should  be  done  with  good  double 
ploughs,  running  from  6  to  8  and  10  inches  deep,  de- 
pending on  depth  of  soil,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  break  the  ground  close,  that  is,  to  leave  no 
ridges  unbroken  between  the  furrow,  so  much  inert 
soil,  and  a  barrier  to  the  diftusion  of  the  roots;  after 
ibis,  one  timely,  deep  and  close  ploughing,  will  in 
general,  on  all  new  lands  ensure  an  abundant  crop, 
all  additional  labor  being  injurious  to  the  crop  and 
time  misspent.  And  any  plantation  must  have  been 
previously  mismanaged,  if  more  than  two  ploughings 
after  balk-breaking,  is  required.  In  nocaseshould  a 
furrow  be  struck  in  a  field  of  corn,  after  the  first 
shoots  and  tassels  appear;  I  have  known  good  crops, 
with  fine  season  and  on  rich  soil,  made  after  late 
ploughings,  but  never  yet  knew  an  instance  in  which 
the  crop  was  not  materially  injured  by  it.  When  the 
last  ploughing  is  given,  every  prudent  landholder 
will  provide  a  sufficiency  of  the  stock  or  cowpea,  to 
be  sown  down  broadcast  preceding  the  ploughs,  say 
from  3  to  5  pecks  per  acre.  These  protect  the  lands 
from  the  intense  rays  of  a  summer's  sun,  prevent  it 
from  washing,  leave  a  rich  deposit  of  vine  and  leaf, 
do  no  injury  whatever  to  the  growing  crop  corn,  and 
when  matured,  which  is  after  early  frost,  the  corn 
may  be  gathered,  and  hogs  designed  for  pork,  turned 
upon  the  vine, — from  several  years' experience,  I  am 
satisfied,  corn  itself  not  excepted,  nothing  will  fatten 
hogs  so  soon  as  the  pea;  pork  fed  on  these  is  found 
little  if  any  inferior  to  that  fattened  on  corn,  though  I 
prefer  confining  pork  hogs  in  close  pens,  and  feeding 
them  a  short  time  on  corn,  to  give  a  little  more  con- 
sistency and  hardness  to  the  bacon.  The  pea,  in  the 
southern  states  is  decidedly  preferable  to  clover,  not 
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only  as  it  regards  the  rich  deposite  which  is  left  by 
the  vine,  but  because  you  reap  a  full  harvest  of  corn 
from  the  same  ground,  the  same  year,  and  remedy  a 
vast  consumption  of  grain,  and  the  vine  if  pulled  and 
used  at  the  proper  time,  is  eiiual  if  not  superior  to 
clover  or  any  other   hay,  all  stock  giving  them   the 

preference.  ,        i       i 

The  advantages  and  necessity  ot  deep,  close  plougli- 
ing,  cannot  be  t°o  strongly  impressed  upon  the  plan- 
ter or  farmer,  it  will  ensure  a  good  crop  when  the 
season  is  too  wet,  because  the  loose  soil  absorbs  much 
more  rain,  before  sobbing  or  saturating,  and  in  a  dry 
season,  it  has  greater  stores  of  moisture,  does  not 
bake  or  wash  so  soon  as  land  which  has  been  mur- 
dered by  the  ploughing  with  inditferent  ploughs,  con- 
sequently given  durability  to  the  land,  and  in  no  case 
will  it  require  more  than  half  the  number  ot  plough- 
inas.  Aratok. 


duces  an  immense  amount  of  manure  for  ils  appear- 
ance—the  straw  is  nearly  solid,  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
rot,  but  that  ploughed  under  will  afford  much  nutri- 
ment to  any  succeeding  crop  provided  care  be  taken 
not  to  turn  it  up  in  working  or  sowing  the  following 
crop.  I  have  perhaps  40  or  50  acres  of  excellent 
meadow  land,  which  will  cost  a  good  deal  to  gel  into 
good  order  for  timothy.  1  sljall  try  to  clear  and  sow 
5  or  S  ac;es  annually  of  l)iis.  Thus,  sir,  I  have 
uiven  you  a  history  of  my  farm  in  starting  on  it — 
and  a  sketch  of  the  plan  I  stiall  pursue,  hereafter  I 
may  recite  to  you  my  progress, — excuse  great  liaste. 


HORTXCUZiTtJXlZ;. 


[The  following  is  a  plan  of  operation  formed  at  the 
commencement  of  farming  by  one  of  our  subscribers, 
and  we  publish  it  for  the  purpose  of  recording  its  re-_ 
suits  hereafter.  We  say  nothing  as  to  our  opimon  ot 
of  the  plan,  except  that  we  approve  highly  ol  his  de- 
termination to  plough  no  more  land  than  he  can  culti- 
vate well.  With  the  original  plan  before  them,  the 
results  will  hereafter  form  interesling   matter  for  our 

readers.]  ^.^,r. 

PLAN  OF  OPERATIONS. 

Monlgomery  County,  near  Hockmlte, ) 
Mr.  Smith:  JVornuier  1,  183t.       ) 

Dear  SiV,— I  have   purchased  and  settled  on  410 
acres  of  poor  land,  which  1  suppose  would   ""t  F"^ 
duce  on  an  average  more  than  five   bushels,  (it  that; 
of  wheat  or  rye.     As  1  have  other  business  to  attend 
to  I  cannot  farm  much— I  intend   to   proceed  on  tlie 
least  expensive  plan  that  I  can  devise  to  improve  my 
farm.     I  shall  keep  the  first  year  but  three  horses, 
two  crood  work  horses,  and  perhaps  I  may  get  a  pair 
of  oxen   next  spring,  a  good  brood  mare  about  ha 
blooded,  to  put  to  the  very  best  horse  I  can  find-my 
two  draft  creatures  are  stout  mares,  these  I  in  enQ  to 
put  to  strong  but  active  sluds-by  them  I  shall  try  to 
breed  strong  but  active  horses  for  dralt.     By  iny  ha 
blooded  mare  which  I  have  yet  to  purchase,  1  shall 
trv  to  raise  a  breed  suitable  for  the  saddle.     I  have 
criven  100  dollars  for   an   elegant   full  bred  improved 
Durham  Bull    calf,  of  five   months  old,  begotten  by 
Horatio  on    Phoebe;  Horatio  is  ™' "^^^    l,^^"""  ' 
Malcom,  he   is  full   blood.     I    have   bought  6    fine 
cows,  among  which  is  a  lull  bred   Holdemess  cow, 
with  calf  to' Horatio,  and  a  half  bred  Durham  heifer 
with  calf  also  to  Horatio.     1  made  out  to  get  iO  Me- 
rino ewes,  and  about  50  common  breed— 1  have     his 
week  divided  my  small   fluck  of  ewes,  P"'  o-^  halt 
to  a  full   bred   Merino  buck,  the  other   halt  ot   tlio 
largest  frames  and  coarsest  wool  to  a   lull  bred  buck, 
which  1  bought  of  Dr.  Davis  of  Washington  county, 
the  breed  is  very  large,  he  got  them  of  a  Mr.  femilh 
in  some  of  the  lower  counties— the  name  ot  the  breed 
I  foraet;  on  my  fine  wooled   ewes  1   mean  to  put  a 
full  bred  Snxon  buck  in  November  1832;  on  my  large 
breed,  I  mean  to  put  a  full  bred  Bakewell  buck  next 
year,  one  flock  for  wocd,  the  other  is  for  mutton,  4tc  ; 
my  plan  is  to  change  bucks  every  other  year.    1  shall 
plant  not  more  than  seven  acres  of  corn,  and  put  in 
iust  as  much  rve  as  one  plough  can  accomplish  year- 
Iv    and  sow  clover  and  plaster  on  the  rye,  as  it  takes 
better  in  our  soil  with  rye   than  with  wheat,  and  rye 
is  less  exhausting.     I  shall  try  8  or  10  acres  ot  tur- 
rips,  but  they  seem  to  be  a  very  uncertain  crop.     1 
shall   try    the    various  kinds  of  peas,  they   exhaust 
little  if  any,  and  ameliorate  the  soil  great  y,  and  m 
drills  require  but  twice  harrowing,  with  a   ight  har- 
row betwixt  the  rows-my  plan  is  to  plough  as  much 
as  I  can  in  the  fall  and  winter— to  turn  my  vast  crops 
of  broomsage  under  instead  of  burning  it  off.as  is  tl.e 
practice  generally-I   know   from  experience  that  a 
full  crop  of  broomsage  is   nearly  if  not  quite  as   good 
turned  under  as  a   full  crop  of  green   clover,  it  pro- 


(From  the  Library  of  I  seful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 
(Continued  from  pajse  266.) 
The  sUm,  tntnk,  or   bole,  constitutes  the  principal 
body  of  a  forest-tree.     Jt  is  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation   between   the  root  and   the   branches,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit  or  seed.     By  the  exer;;ise  of  this 
function  It  obtains  ils  yearly   increase  of  substance, 
marked  by  the  white  circular  lines  apparent  on   the 
surface  of  a  tiansverse  section  of  the  stem  ot  every 
species  of  forest- tree.     By  counting  the   number  ot 
these  circles  the  age  of  the  tree  may  with  certainty 
be  determined. 

It  was  before  observed  that  the  structure  ol^  the 
root  was  similar  to  that  of  the  organization  of  the 
stem  and  branches;  but  a  more  particular  notice  ot 
the  constitution  of  the  wood  was  referred  to  this  place. 
A  close  examination*  of  a  horizontal  section  ot  the 
wood  ot  a  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree,  will  exhibit  two 
very  distinct  appearances. 

1st.  A  series  of  white  and  shining  lamina,  which 
radiate  from  the  pith  to  the  bark.t  These  generally 
straight  or  sometimes  interrupted,  lines  are  termed 
the  silver  grain  or  medullary  rays  of  the  wood. 
These  vary  as  to  size  and  arrangement,  termed  pri- 
mary or  secondary  rays,  continued  in  one  straight 
line  from  the  pith  to  the  bark,  or  interrupted  and 
broken  in  the  course  of  their  direction,  according  to 
the  species  of  tree  which  afl'ords  the  wood  in  ques- 
tion. They  appear  to  be  composed  of  cellular  tissue, 
and  to  originate  from  the  pith,  or,  in  a  word,  are  a 
linear  lateral  extension  of  that  organ.  These  me- 
dullary rays  are  elastic  and  contractile,  as  is  evident 
to  every  one  who  has  observed  the  efi'ects  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  dry  and  of  moist  weather  on  the  section  of  a 
t'elled  tree. 

'id.  A  series  of  concentric  layers,  or  circles,  termed 
the  spurious  guiin.  Tliese  consist  of  tubular  vessels 
of  smaller  or  larger  diameters,  arranged  in  lines  or 
itroups  varying  according  to  the  genus  and  species  ot 
the  tree  to  which  the  wood  belongs. 

An  exaiiiinatiuii  of  many  different  kinds  of  wood 
proves  that  these  characters  of  distinction  are  con- 
stant, and,  therefore,  afford  a  certain  means  of  distin- 
guishing the  wood  01  timber  of  one  species  ot  tree 
Irom  that  of  another. 

The  following  discriminating  characters  of  the 
woods  of  the  principal  timber  trees  will  be  found  con- 
stant:— 

The  wood  of  the  elm  is  distinguished  by  having 
the  medullary  rays,  or  silver  grain,  equal,  and  not 
crowded.  The  concentric  layers  are  composed  ot  a 
series  of  cells  of  nearly  unequal   diameter,  arranged 


*  With  a  conmion  or  I'uur-powcr  microscope.  A 
thin  slice  of  the  substance  is,  perhaps,  the  most  con- 
venient for  examining.  When  placed  under  a  higli 
magnifvln^'  power  the  beauty,  oider.anrt  arrangement 
of  the  tubular  and  cellular  tcstiirc  will  reward  the  ob- 
server. 

f  These  should  be  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
for  the  texture  ofllic  dilferent  »oods  exi.ii.il.-d  will 
IhiTchy  be  more  s;aisfactorily  compared  with  tlio  ae- 
scriiitioiis  which  accompany  llicin. 


in  an  almost  simple  curved  line.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  layers  are  furnished  with  cells  of  a  smaller 
diameter,  and  rather  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface. 
The  oak  has  two  series  of  medullary  lays;  the 
primary  ones  are  large  and  strongly  marked,  distant 
from  each  other,  and  are  uninterrupted  in  their  course 
from  the  pith  to  the  bark.  'I'ho  secondary  rays  are 
numerous  between  the  primary,  but  not  crowded. 

The  concentric  layers,  or  ciicles,  are  distinguished 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  cells.  They  are  grouped 
in  somewhat  triangular  masses,  forming  a  wavy  cir- 
cular outline.  The  structure  of  the  concenttic  layers 
or  annual  rings,  distinguish  at  once  with  certainty 
the  wood  of  the  oak  from  that  of  the  chestnut,  with 
which  it  has  often  been  confounded. 

The  wood  of  the  ash  has  the  places  of  those  rays 
so  prominent  on  the  wood  of  the  oal;,  supplied  by 
twin  rays  placed  in  wide  intervals  over  the  surface, 
and  between  these  double  rays  are  smaller  ones, 
placed  in  regular  order.  In  the  narrow  spaces  be- 
tween the  individuals  which  constitute  the  twin  rays 
are  wanting  those  apparent  remains  of  the  cellular 
texture  which  are  so  remarkable  in  tlie  spaces  be- 
tween the  single  rays. 

The  wood  of  the  beech  has  the  primary  rays  dis- 
persed pretty  regularly  over  the  surface  of  a  horizon- 
tal section  of  the  wood;  the  secondary  rays  are  not 
continuous  from  the  pith  to  the  bark,  but  interrupted, 
and  exhibit  a  numerous  series  of  fragments  of  rays, 
filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  primary  ones,  ob- 
vious to  the  naked  eye,  and  rendering  the  silver 
grain,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  beech  very  distinct  from 
any  other  kind  of  wood. 

The  wood  of  the  Spanish  or  sweet  chestnut  has 
often  been  confounded  with  that  of  the  oak;  but  its 
characters  of  distinction  are  very  obvious,  it  agrees 
with  the  oak  in  having  the  secondary  rays  equally 
disposed,  almost  straight,  and,  though  close  to  each 
other,  yet  not  crowded  as  in  the  elm  and  beech;  it 
differs,  in  the  primary  rays  being  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  secondary,  whilst  in  the  oak  these 
are°  prominent  and  obvious  to  the  naked  eye  on  the 
slightest  inspection.  The  concentric  layers  are  re- 
gularly curved,  whilst  in  the  oak  they  are  strikingly 
waved.  The  mouths  of  the  tubular  vessels,  which 
constitute  so  obvious  a  part  of  these  annual  rings, 
or  layers,  are  disposed  in  triangular  masses  in  the 
oak;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  chestnut  they  are  m  re- 
gular order. 

The  hornbeam  has  the  rays  of  the  wood  nearly 
equal,  but  mav  readily  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  beech,  to  which  it  bears  the  greatest  resemblance, 
by  the  simple  arrangement  of  the  tubular  structure 
accompanying  the  concentric  layers,  which  in  the 
hornbeam  are  distant  and  oval  shaped,  the  narrow 
sides  pointing  to  the  pith  and  to  the  bark;  in  the 
beech  they  are  circular  shaped,  more  numerous,  and 
equal  sized. 

The  birch  has  all  the  medullary  rays  nearly  equal, 
arranged  closely,  and  having  the  concentric  circles 
minure,  but  marked  with  a  row  of  equal  cells. 

The  horse  chestnut  has  all  the  rays  very  minut», 
few  of  them  apparently  continuous,  but  interrupted, 
and  in  substance  varying  m  breadth.  The  cells  are 
numerous  and  minute. 

Alder  has  the  wood  with  large  primary  rays,  thinly 
arran^red,  but  in  nearly  regular  order;  the  secondary 
rays  "are  slender,  numerous,  and  interrupted  l\\e 
cells  of  the  concentric  layers  are  nearly  regular.  The 
spaces  between  the  rays  are  crowded  with  cells. 

Oriental  plane  has  the  primary  rays  regular  but 
closely  arranircd;  they  are  somewhat  wavy;  the  cel- 
lular texture  ot  the  cuncentric  layers  but  slightly 
marked. 

The  sycamore  in  texture  apprdXiioiiles  to  tlie  plane: 
still,  however,  it  is  very  disiinct  in  its  straight  lined 
rays,  which  are  very  minute  or  slender  The  cellu- 
\u  texture  iscumposed  of  such  niinuiecrlls  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  perccpiible  under  a  four  power  microscope; 
these  cells  are,  however,  very  nuuieious. 
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The  poplar  has  the  wood  composed  of  rays  so  slen- 
der as  not  to  be  obvious  to  the  naked  eye.  The  con- 
centric layers  are  composed  o(  exceedingly  minute 
cells.  This  wood  is  extremely  porous;  the  cells  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  so  numerous  that  a  very 
thin  slice  of  the  wood,  taken  horizontally,  exhibits 
the  appearance  of  the  finest  possible  open  net-work. 
Coirimon  acacia,  or  locust,  has  wood  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  oak;  but  it  is  very 
distinct  from  any  other  kind  mentioned  here;  it 
wants  the  distinct  primary  rays  so  prominent  in  the 
oak,  the  rays  of  the  locust  being  all  nearly  of  equal 
breadth,  and  as  slender  as  the  secondary  rays  of  the 
oak;  here  they  are  somewhat  wavy.  The  cellular 
or  tubular  structure  is  also  very  different  from  that  of 
the  oak,  being  arranged  in  more  regular  order  where 
they  mark  the  concentric  layers,  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  rays  are  furnished  with  many  cells  irregu- 
larly scattered  over,  of  a  size  equal  to  those  marking 
the  concentric  layers. 

The  wood  of  the  fir  is  distinguished  from  all  oth- 
ers here  enumerated  by  having  very  prominent  co- 
loured concentric  layers,  arranged  very  regularly 
throughout;  and  the  cellular  texture,  though  compos- 
ed of  cells  sufficiently  large  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  is  not  to  be  distinguished  without  very 
close  observation. 

The  lime  has  very  slender  equal  rays  and  a  irainute 
cellular  texture  pervading  the  whole  body  of  the 
wood.  The  concentric  layers  are  scarcely  percepti- 
ble to  the  naked  eye.  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
wood  of  the  poplar,  but  the  network-like  arrangement 
of  the  cellular  texture  is  not  so  obvious  in  the  former; 
the  presence  of  the  rays  in  the  lime  distinguishes  it 
at  once  from  the  poplar. 

The  wood  of  the  hburnum  is  distinguished  by  its 
minute,  regular,  uninterrupted  medullary  rays,  and 
by  the  broken  beaded  longitudinal  lines  of  the  tubular 
structure. 

These  characters  of  distinction  being  permanent 
and  constant  in  all  these  diflerent  kinds  of  wood,  will 
be  found  useful  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain 
the  kind  of  timber  which  may  have  continued  sound 
for  the  longest  period  in  any  particular  building  or  si- 
tuation, and  the  contrary  where  its  duration  has  been 
limited.* 

The  leaves  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
conservative  organs  of  vegetable  growth;  for  on  the 
free  and  healthy  exercise  of  their  functions  depend 
the  life  of  the  plant  and  its  progress  to  maturity,  to 
say  nothing  of  that  universal  interest  and  pleasure 
which  is  afforded  by  the  diversified  beauty  of  their 
forms  and  tints.  'I'he  green  colour  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  has  been  proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  depend 
chiefly  on  the  influence  of  solar  light  and  atmospheric 
air.  Almost  every  distinct  species  and  variety  ot 
plant,  in  its  most  healthy  state,  basils  own  peculiar 
stiade  of  green:  the  yellow-green  tint  of  the  foliage 
of  a  healthy  larch,  would  in  that  of  a  pine,  spruce, 
fir,  and  cedar  of  Lebanon,  be  certain  indications  of 
disease  and  decay.  The  dissection  of  a  leaf  shews 
that  it  is  composed  of  vessels,  cellular  tissue,  and  an 
epidermis.  The  green  part  of  a  leaf  is,  in  fact,  a 
continuation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  bark  before 
mentioned;  and  the  midrib  and  nerves  of  the  leaf  are 
a  continuation  of  the  conducting  and  returning  sap, 
and  air  vessels  of  the  bark  and  alburnum.  I'he  un- 
der and  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaf  may  be  separated 
in  an  entire  state  from  each  other.  These  appear  to 
perform  different  offices;  the  under  surface  is  provid- 
ed with  numerous  minute  pores  by  which  moisture 
and  air  are  emitted  and  absorbed.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves  of  trees  is  supposed   to  be  destitute  of 

*  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  interests 
of  planting  were  regislirb  kept  of  llie  kinds  of  timber 
useO  in  particular  buildings;  also  the  age  of  the  tree 
which  prodrfced  it,  when  felled,  and  the  soil,and.situa- 
tion  or  climate,  in  which  the  trees  were  reared.  Pos- 
terity would  be  grateful  for  such  records  of  facts. 


pores:   this   part   always    turns  its  surface  to  solar 
light.* 

The  leaves  of  forest-trees  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound; simple  as  in  the  common  beech,  and  compound 
as  in  the  ash,  where  several  smaller  leaves  are  at- 
tached to  one  foot-stalk.  The  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf 
is  terminated  by  a  gland,  which  in  deciduous  trees, 
or  those  that  shed  their  leaves  in  autumn,  becomes 
indurated,  and  at  that  season  readily  separates  from 
the  branch  or  twig. 

The  midrib  of  the  leaf  is  merely  a  continuation  of 
the  footstalk;  this  divides  the  body  of  the  leaf  longi 
tudinally;  it  may  be  compared  to  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  for  from  it  issue  branches  of  various  sizes,  dis- 
persed through  the  substance  of  the  leaf  in  order  re- 
sembling those  of  the  tree.  The  first  or  largest  se- 
ries of  fibres  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  midrib, 
either  in  an  opposite  direction,  alternately,  or  irregu- 
larly, according  to  the  species  of  tree;  i'rom  these 
secondary  branches  proceed  a  third  and  a  fourth  se- 
ries, not  however  in  such  straight  lines  as  in  the  for- 
mer, but  curving  and  anastomising,  or  opening  into 
each  other  in  all  directions,  and,  in  this  last  particu- 
lar, they  have  a  resemblance  to  the  disposition  of  the 
minute  blood-vessels  of  the  animal  economy.  The 
difterence  in  the  disposition  of  the  first  and  secondary 
fibres  of  the  leaves  is  so  constant  in  the  individual 
plants  of  different  natural  genera,  that  it  aft'ords  a 
very  clear  discriminating  character  by  which  they 
may  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  wood  of  different  kinds  are  identified 
by  the  concentric  circles  and  medullary  rays  before 
nienti<ined. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  (Quercus)  have  the  secon- 
dary fibres  few  in  number,  and  curved  towards  the 
sinuosities  of  the  leaf;  the  third  series  of  fibres  are 
very  prominently  marked,  and  the  fourth  series  ex- 
tremely minute.  The  leaves  of  the  Spanish  chest- 
nut (Castanea,)  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order 
but  to  a  different  genus,  have  the  secondary  fibres 
nearly  straight,  the  third  series  very  numerous  and 
curved  alternately,  the  fourth  series  nearly  as  large 
as  the  third,  and  if  we  examine  and  compare  the 
wood  of  the  oak  and  the  chestnut,  we  shall  find 
equally  marked  distinctions  between  them. 

In  the  beech  (Fagus,)  which  likewise  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  order,  but  to  a  different  genus  to  the 
above,  the  secondary  fibres  of  the  leaves  are  very 
prominent,  and  the  third  and  fourth  series  minute, 
and  of  nearly  an  equal  size,  and  the  texture  of  the 
wood  is  equally  distinct  from  that  of  the  oak  and  the 
chestnut. 

That  the  leaves  of  plants  during  the  day  emit  oxy- 
gen gas  or  vital  air,  and  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas  or 
impure  air,  has  long  since  been  proved.  In  the  night 
or  during  darkness,  vital  air  is  absorbed  by  plants  and 
unhealthy  air  emitted,  and  it  would  appear  by  va- 
rious experiments  on  this  important  point,  that  when 
the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  air  and  soil 
is  greater,  the  emission  of  oxygen  gas  by  the  leaves 
during  their  exposure  to  sunshine  is  also  greater, 
hence  another  cause  of  healthy  plantations  improving 
the  climate  of  their  neighbourhood  besides  that  of 
shelter. 

The  leaves  of  trees  being  the  great  organs  for  ela- 
borating the  sap  and  fitting  it  to  become  converted 
into  all  and  every  product  of  the  tree,  whether  tim- 
ber, bark,  seeds  or  fruit,  render  the  facts  relating  to 
their  structure  and  functions  of  high  interest  to  the 
planter  and  forester;  for  they  point  out  the  danger  of 
lessening  their  number  beyond  a  certain  extent,  as  in 
excessive  pruning,  or  of  suffering  the  leaves  to  be 
crowded  too  much,  so  as  to  exclude  a  free  admission 
of  light  and  air,  as  happens  when  trees  are  planted 
too  close  together,  and  judicious  thinning  and  pruning 
are  neglected. 


*  For  a  minute  and  interesting  account  of  the  varied 
formi  of  these  pores,  and  of  their  number  on  different 
plants,  see  Part  1.  "of  Vegetable  Physiology,"  publish- 
ed in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 


Tlie  seeds  of  fmest  trees.  Seed  consists  of  three 
principal  parts:  1st.  The  co(i/Zfi/o/i.s,  or  seed  leaves; — 
2dly.  The  rnalel,  or  first  radicle,  which  descends  into 
the  soil,  and  becomes  the  root  of  the  tree; — 3dly.  The 
plamnin,  which  ascends,  and  becomes  the  stem,  bole, 
or  trunk.  The  roslel  and  plumula  are  closely  united 
in  the  seed,  and  there  constitute  what  is  termed  the 
germ,  or  embryo  of  the  futnro  tree.  This  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  seed,  for  however  healthy  in  ap- 
pearance the  seed  may  appear,  if  the  germ  be  injured, 
the  seed  never  vegetates.  The  cotyledons  or  seed 
leaves  contain  a  farinaceous  substance  which  is  the 
source  of  nourishment  to  the  radicle,  until  established 
in  the  soil  and  fitted  to  perform  its  proper  office  in  the 
development  of  the  stem  and  proper  leaves  of  the 
plant.  It  may  be  useful  in  this  place  to  mention,  that 
the  seeds  of  forest  trees  may  be  classed  under  the 
following  heads  or  general  characters,  indicating  pe- 
culiar points  to  be  observed  in  the  practice  of  so'wino- 
them.  ° 

1st.  Seeds  farinaceous,  and  covered  with  shells, 
nut-seeds.  To  this  class  belong  the  oak,  Spanish 
chestnut,  beech,  horse  chestnut,  walnut,  hazel,  horn- 
beam, plane,  sycamore,  maple  and  ash,  to  which  may 
be  added,  though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  group, 
the  birch,  alder  and  lime.  The  first  seven  kinds, 
from  the  farina  they  contain,  are  least  adapted  for 
keeping  out  of  the  soil,  and  the  same  cause  renders 
them  more  difficult  to  preserve  in  the  soil  when  sown, 
by  inducing  the  attacks  of  mice,  birds  and  other  ver- 
min. The  spring  is  considered  the  best  season  for 
sowing,  and  the  seeds  must  therefore  be  preserved 
carefully  during  winter;  the  most  approved  mode  is 
to  spread  them  out  in  their  layers  on  a  cool  dry  floor, 
but  previously  to  this  they  should  he  thoroughly 
dried  by  the  sun  and  air.  The  smaller  kinds  of  seeds 
after  being  sufficiently  dried,  may  be  kept  in  a  small- 
er space.  The  seed  of  the  oriental  plane  (Platanus 
orientalis,)  however,  succeed  best  when  sown  imme- 
diately as  It  is  perfected.  When  sown,  these  seeds 
require  different  degrees  of  covering  in  the  soil.  The 
larger  seeds,  as  those  of  the  chestnut,  oak,  &.c.  should 
be  covered  with  two  inches  of  mould;  for  the  smaller 
seeds  of  the  plane,  sycamore,  hornbeam,  maple  and 
ash.  It  will  be  proper  to  mix  with  them  sand,  in 
quantity  about  equal  to  their  bulk,  placing  the  mi.\- 
ture  on  the  gnjund  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  covering 
that  with  an  inch  thick  of  mould.  The  birch  may  be 
sown  immediately  as  it  is  taken  from  the  tree,  or  pre- 


served  in   the  seed-loft   until 


spring 


When  sown, 


the  birch  is  generally  covered  half  an  inch  with  mould, 
the  former  seeds  with  one  inch. 

2nd.  //«r(i  seeds,  or  stones  covered  with  a  pulpy 
fruit.     The  proper  coverinn-  of  these  seeds  is  so  harrt 


as  to  have  acquired  for  them  the  name  of  stones.  In 
this  class  are  the  cherry-tree,  mou'ilain-ash,  white- 
beam,  yew,  holly,  pear,  crab  and  thorn.  With  the 
exception  of  the  cherry-tree,  all  these  remain  in  the 
soil  one  or  two  years  before  they  vegetate.  To  obvi- 
ate the  irregular  vegetation  of  these  seeds,  which  is 
attended  with  loss  of  time  and  inconvenience,  the 
practice  of  preparing  them  for  sowing  by  what  is 
called  pitting  has  been  adopted;  this  is  done  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned  for  the  hornbeam,  plane,  &c.; 
but  as  one,  two,  or  even  three  years  in  the  pit  or  pre- 
paratory bed  are  wanted  for  some  of  these  seeds,  it  is 
requisite  after  they  have  lain  a  certain  time  in  the  pit 
to  uncover  them  and  turn  them  over,  so  as  to  assist  in 
the  separation  of  the  pulp  from  the  stones.  Holly 
berries  require  one  year  at  least  to  prepare  them  for 
sowing;  mountain  ash,  whilebeam,  yew  and  ash,  lie 
one  year;  the  cherry  readily  vegetates  in  the  same 
spring  in  which  it  is  sown. 

3d.  Legnminmis, or  bean  seeds.  These, as  regards 
forest-trees  are  confined  to  the  common  acacia,  or  lo- 
cust-tree {Uobinia  Pse^id  Jlcacia,)  the  glutinous  Ro- 
binia  (liobiuia  viscosa,)  and  the  laburnum.  These 
seeds  vegetate  freely  when  sown  from  the  tree,  but  it 
is  the  general  practice  to  preserve  them  until  spring 
in  a  dry,  cool  place.     When  sown,  they  require  to  be 
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covered  wiih  about  three- fourths  ol"  an  inch  of  mould. 
If  sown  too  thickly,  that  is,  less  than  one  inch  seed 
from  seed,  the  plants  soon  injure  one  another,  and 
become  diseased . 

4th.  Light  seeds.  Under  this  head,  we  enumerate 
smooth  elm,  and  mountain  elm,  the  poplar,  and  the 
tree  willows.  These  seeds  being  light,  and  separat- 
ing freely  from  the  tree  when  ripe,  rerjuire  care  in 
collecting,  as  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  be  disper^jed 
and  carried  away  by  the  wind.  They  vegetate 
quickly  and  may  be  sown  so  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 
Spring,  however,  is  preferred,  as  lender  seedling 
plants  are  subject  to  injury  from  severe  weather  in 
winter.  Tliey  should  be  covered  to  the  depth  ot  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  of  line  sifted  mould. 

5th.  Resinous  seeds  are  those  of  coniferous  or   fir-  | 
trees.     Their    vegetative   power,  when   cleaned    or 
separated  from  ihe  cones,  is  not  to  be  preserved  if  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  ground  fur  any  considerable  length 
of  time,  and  thpy  recpiire  particular  care  In   sowing. 
The  soil  of  the  beds  ought  to  be  of  a  light  sandy  na- 
ture, enriched   with  the  vegetable  mould  of  decayed 
tree  leaves,  or  well  decomposed  dung.     If  a  proper 
<iuantity  of  the  former  manure  be  added,  and  well  in- 
corporated with  the  sandy  loam  above  described,  it 
will  bring  thai  scjil  to  a  suilable  te.xlure.     The  seeds 
are  borne' in  cones,  furnished   with  scales  of  a  hard 
woody   consistence.     The   cones  of  the  larch   willi 
much    difficulty     jiart   from    the   seeds,  and  various 
means  have  been  adopted  lo  etVect  that  object.     The 
best  is  that  of  first   opening'  ihe  cone,  or  dividing  it 
leiii'lhways  into  two  or  four  parts,  then  placing  them 
on  a  kiln   and  drying  by  a  very  gentle  heal   until  the 
valves  begin  lo  open,  when  they  should  be  taken  to  a 
proper  floor  and  ibrpshed:  the  seeds  may  then  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  sieve.     The  cones  of  the  Scotch  fir  and  the 
spruce,  require  also  ihe  aid  of  the  kiln;  but  the  seeds 
part  from  the  cones  easily,  and  the  splitting  of  the 
cones  is  superfluous.     The  spring"  is  the  best  season 
for  sowing  these  seeds.     The  soil  of  the  seedling  beds 
should  be  in  as  finely  a  pulverised  stale  as  possible  lor 
their  reception. 

The  seed  of  the  stone  pine  requires  to  be  covered 
with  one  and  a  quarter  inches  of  soil,  the  silver  fir 
and  pinaster  with  one  inch,  the  Weymouth  pine  with 
three-fourths   of  an    inch;   the    Scotch  lir,   Norway 
spruce,  balm  of  Gilead.and  cedar  oi   Lebanon  with 
half  an  inch  of  soil.     The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  best 
sown  in  bo.xes  placed  in  a  warm  or  sheltered  situation. 
The  larch  should   not  be  sown  so  deep;  a  covering  ot 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  soil  suffices.     The  white,  red, 
and  American  spruce  firs,  having  smaller  seeds,  re- 
quire a  slighter   covering   of  a  filth  of  an  inch  deep, 
and   the  te.xture  of  the  soil   should  be  even  lighter, 
which  can  be  easily  elVected  by  adding  sand  or  a  lar- 
ger proportion  of  the  mould  of  decayed  tree  leaves. 
Heath  soil,  or   bog  soil,  containing  a  good  proportion 
of  fine  siliceous  sand,  has  been  found   very  congenial 
to  the  ve<relation  of  tlu^se  seeds.f     Shading  from  hot 
sunshine  is  hiohly  beneficial   to  them,  indeed,  indis- 
pensable  in  some  states  of  the  weather,  for   the  thin 
covering  of  soil  which  is  necessarily  allowed  them  is 
soon  affected  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  sud- 
den drought  quickly   destroys  the  tender  seedlings. 
The  thic"kness  in  which  the  seeds  should   be  sown, 
according  to  the  respective  kinds,  is  on  an  average 


from  three  to  four  on  a  square  inch,  so  that  the  plants 
when  produced,  stand  not  nearer  to  each  other  than 
that  scale  of  distances. 

The  artificial  fine  slate  of  culture  of  the  soil  in  the 
seed  beds,  rendering  it  less  retentive  of  the  due  de- 
gree of  moisture  than  is  required,  the  beds  should  be 
consolidated  before  and  after  the  seeds  are  sown, 
either  by  the  use  of  a  roller,  or  by  the  spade. 

In  concluding  this  practical  view  of  the  structure  of 
forest  trees,  and  of  these  natural  agents,  which  obvi- 
ously influence  the  growth  of  planls,  it  may  be  useful 
to  take  a  similar  view  of  tlie  jirocess  of  vegetation. 
A  perfect  and  healthy  seed  consists  of  an  outer  cover- 
ing, cotyledons,  radicle,  and  jilumula.     When   sown 
in°perfectly  dry  earth,  it  remains  unchanged;  if  in  an 
excess  of  moisture,  it  loses  its  vegetative  powers  and 
decays:    in    neither    case  it    vegetates.     When    the 
temperature  of  the  soil   is  below  a  certain   point,  all 
vegetation   is  suspended.     Should   the   soil   and   the 
temperature  be  perfectly  favourable  to  vegetation,  yet 
if  the  seed  be  not  planted  shallow  enough  to  be  with- 
in   Ihe  influence  of  atmospherical  air,  no  vegetation 
takes  place.     Difterent  species  of  seeds  require  differ- 
ent degrees  of  moisture,  temperature,  and  atmospheric 
influeiTce,  to  render  their  vegetation  the  most  huallhy 
and   perfect.     The    natuial    constitution   ol  dillerent 
soils,  as  regards  their  respective  properties  of  retain- 
ing or  easify  parting  with  moislure;   tlie   proper  sea- 
son of  sowing,  as  regards  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
and  the  atmosphere,  by  whatever  local  causes  subject 
to  be  influenced;  and  the  respective  depths  to  which 
the  seeds  should  be  deposited  in  the  ground,  as  above 
inenuoned,  apply  directly  lo  the  skill  of  the  cultivator 
to   aid,  modify,   and   assist   these  primary    essenlial 
agents  of  vegelation;  and  on  the  right  adjustment  of 
these  depend  the  success  and  just  reward  of  the  [dant- 
er  in  this  first  stage  of  the  process  of  his  art. 
(To  be  continued.) 


RURAZi  ECOMOIVIV. 


«  If  the  winter  happened  to  he  favourable,  and  the 
depredations  of  vermin  were  completely  prevented, 
the  balance  would  bo  in  favour  of  sowing  the  seeds  ol 
the  fir  and  pine  in  autumn,  and  which  would  be  the 
case  also  with  every  description  of  forcst-lrec  seeds, 
the  hard  or  stone  seeds  proli;ibly  excepted. 

■IThis  description  of  soil  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
nosed  to  be  injurious  to  transplanted  firs,  and  impb- 
ments  are  used  to  remove  the  heath  soil  from  be  m- 
Tondcd  site,  of  the  plants,  in  order  that  the  roots  may 
>.«  inserted  in  the  subsoil  of  gravel  or  sand,  of  xvbi  'li 
the  Soil  al-ost  always  co^Tsists  The  roots  of  the 
heath  while  alive  are  the  cause  of  injury,  not  the  na- 
,ure  of  lUc  soil. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
BLIGHT    IN  PEAll  TREES. 
The  disease  of  the  pear  tree,  termed  Highly  has 
been  le;s  prevalent  this  year  than  during  years  past. 
But  it  seems  to  have  assumed  a  new   character,  or_ 
ehano-ed  its  mode  of  attack.     In   the  early  part  ot 
the  slason   I  discovered  that  the  epidermis  on  the 
bodies  of  several  trees,  of  two  to    four  inches  in 
diameter  had  become  brown  in  sjiots,  and  was  crack- 
ed and  separating  from  the  true   bark;  and  m  some 
instances  I  found  tiie  disease  had  e.vtended  to  the 
wood      I   immediatidy   had   them    washed   with   a 
weak  solution   of  chloride  of  lime,  which  seems  to 
have  restored  them  to  health.     1  applied  the  chloride 
the  preceding  year  to  the  stumps  of  some  amputated 
branches,  in  some  of  wliich  cases  the  disease  had 
extended  down  upon   one  side  of  the  hole   ol  the 
tree.     In  every  case  the  disease  was  checked,  and 
the  live  parts  have  prolrud.-d  beyond  the  dead  wood. 
Although  Mr.  Lowell,  whom  1   highly  respect,  and 
whom  Tarn  ambitions  to  propitiate,  detests  all  theo- 
ries, I  am  nevertheless  induced  to  hazard  my  theory 
in  this  case.     It  is  this,  that  llu^  disease  is  owing  to 
a  miiiuto  insect,  which  preys  u[ion  the  bark,  and  vi- 
tiates and  poisons  the  elaborated  sap;  and  that  the 
chloride  destroys  the   insect  and   becomes   an  anli- 
(lotc  to  the  poison.     From  partial  experiments  1  am 
induced  to  believe,  that  eiiloride  will  prove   an  etti- 
cient  preventative  to  the  mildew   on  grapes  also. 
These  suggestions  arc  hazarded  in  the  hope  that 
thev  mayTeiid  others  to  mukc  more  satisfactory  ox- 
perinieiils.  J-  ^"^•''• 

Od.  20,  1831.        

Lot  Hinkley  of  Barnstable,  Mass.  has  raised  this 
season,  from  about  00  rods  of  laud,  1G02  bunches 
onions.  3r>4  watermelons,  120  inuskinelous,  hall  bar- 
rel cucumbers,  GO  winter  squashes,  3  bushels  beet-s 
and  turnips,  24  drum-headed  cabbages,  1  bushel 
beans,  4  btishels  potatoes,  1  bushel  peas,  and  i  lbs. 
onion  seed. 


(From  the  New  F.n(;land  Farmer.) 
ECONOMY  IN  FATI'ENING  HOGS. 

I  have  thrown  by   my   steamer   for  hog  food,  and 
substituted  a   boiler,  and  I  think,  with   manifest  ad- 
vantage.    The  former  consisted  of  a  GO  gallon  cask, 
over  a  potash    kettle,  badly   set.     I  could   only  work 
oft'  four  or   five  casks  a  day,  with   great  labor  and 
trouble,  and   the  apparatus   required  to  be  luted  with 
clay  at  every  operation.     With  my  new  ketlle,  hold- 
ino-  30  galls,  which  is  a  thin  beautiful  casting,  I  have 
cooked  eight  and  nine  barrels  in  half  a  day,  and  much 
better  than  by  the  steam  process.     This  food  consists 
of  small  refuse  potatoes,  of  which  I  have  nearly  100 
bushels,  or  15  per  cent,  of  my  whole  crop,  pumpkins, 
and  a  small   quantity  of  Indian   meal.     A  half  day's 
boiling  serves  my  hog  family  four  or  five  days;  and  it 
is  always  kept  prepared  in  advance.     The  actual  ex- 
pense of  fattening  hogs  thus  upon  the  refuse  of  the 
farm  crop,  is  50  to  75  percent,  less  than  feeding  with 
dry  corn. 

The  economy  of  my  apparatus  consists  much  in 
setting  the  boiler,  so  as  to  have  all  the  advantage  of 
the  fire.  The  interior  brick  work  is  made  to  eon- 
form  to  the  shape  of  the  boiler,  leaving  an  interval  of 
four  to  six  inches  between  (hem  for  the  fire,  round 
the  whole  exterior  of  the  kettle,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  inches  at  top,  where  the  flange  or  rim  rests 
upon  the  projecting  brick.  Thus  the  boiler  is  not 
only  encimipassed  by  the  flame,  but  the  heat  is  aug- 
mented by  radiation  from  the  brick  work.  The  fuel 
is  burnt  on  a  grate,  which  extends  nearly  to  the  ket- 
tle, four  or  five  inches  above  the  level  of  its  bottom. 
My  boiler  being  in  operation  while  I  am  penning 
these  remarks,  I  have  ascertained,  that  a  ketlle  of 
potatoes,  with  three  pails  of  cold  water,  covered  with 
boards,  has  been  completely  boiled  in  18  minutes 
from  the  time  they  were  put  in,  another  boiling  hav- 
ing been  just  previously  taken  out.  My  kettle  was 
set  by  a  son  in  his  teens,  without  assistance,  and  was 
his  first  effort  in  masonry.  J.  Boel. 

Jllbany  J\rursiry,  Oct.  20,  1S31. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
BEES. 
The  fidlnwing  extract  from  a  communication  to  the 
Bristol  roiinly  Agricultural  Society,  shews  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  writer  has  succeeded  in   excluding 
from  his  hives,  insects  so  often  destructive  to  bees. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  plant  the  posts  of  my  bee- 
house  in  troughs  or  gutters,  filled  with  water  to  pre- 
vent insects  from  getting  into  the  hives,  and  frequent- 
ly strew  fine  salt  at  the  mouth  of  the  hives  to  prevent 
the  worms  from  troubling  the  bees.  I  have  kept  bees 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  have  never  been  troubled 
with  any  kind  of  insects. 

"Jacob  Shepard,  Norton." 


HOGS. 

We  saw  at  Mr.  Edward  Walker's  establishment 
in  this  town,  on  Thnrsd.iy,  a  lot  of  nearly  cig-%  of 
the  largest  and  fattesl  bogs  wo  have  ever  seen,  weigh- 
in<T  between  three  and  tour  hundred  lbs.  each.  It 
was  with  great  diflic-ulty  some  of  them  could  move 
about.  The  same  geuileman,  we  are  told,  killed  a 
superior  lot  of  hogs,  about  a  hundred,  last  spring. 
He  lias  also,  now,  a  fine  lot  of  about  ninety  store 
piga. — Bunkei-  Hill  jlurora. 

Mr.  .laliez  Reed,  Wilton,  N.  Y.  has  raised  from  a 
single  seed  this  season, 'JG  pumpkins,  weighing  48G 
lbs.  most  of  them  fit  lor  use.  There  is  a  loud  call  for 
them  from  the  neighborhood  of  Windsor,  Vt.  and 
Claremont,  N.  11.  where  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to 
keep  thanksu-iving,  from  dearth  of  pumpkins. 

'  [Patriot. 
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AMERICAN  INVENTIONS. 

It  i3  110  novel  remark,  tlial  llie  genius  of  our  coun- 
trymen is  peculiarly  turiioil  to  mechanical  iiivenlioii.s. 
Tlie  fact  is  {renerally  admitted,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
difficult  to  assign  ihe  cause.  Necessity ,  according  to 
the  ancient  proverb,  is  the  mother  of  invenlion;  and 
the  early  colonists  of  this  country  wore  driven  by  a 
thousand  necessities  to  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity. 
The  professors  of  the  iniiiiiiu^rable  arts  of  Eurojie  did 
not  come  out  with  the  first  hardy  spirits  who  planted 
these  shores,  and  the  consequence  was  that  every  man 
was  obliged  in  some  measure  to  become  liis  own 
artisan.  A  multitude  of  expedients  were  contrived 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  conveniences  to  which  tliey 
had  been  accusloined. — Shelter  was  to  be  devised 
against  the  rigours  of  a  new  climate,  the  dangers  of  a 
wilderness  full  of  w  ild  beasts  and  savages  were  to  be 
guarded  against,  the  resources  of  a  new  country  were 
to  be  explored,  and  the  materials  it  furnished  sought 
out  and  applied  to  human  use.  The  habits  of  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  thus  created,  were  transmitted  by 
the  first  colonists  to  their  descendants,  and  form  a 
part  of  the  national  character.  Jonathan,  as  our 
neighbors  over  the  water  call  him,  is  distinguished 
from  his  brethren  of  the  old  world  by  a  prompt  habit 
of  casting  about  for  expi^dienls  in  every  emergency, 
by  the  multitude  of  patents  he  takes  out  every  year 
for  new  inventions,  and  by  the  vast  quantity  of  con- 
trivances, proverbially  called  "notions,"  which  he 
turns  out.  He  is  continually  occupied  in  devising 
how  he  may  do  Ihe  most  work  with  the  least  expense 
of  exertion,  and  Ihe  abundance  of  the  means  of  liv- 
ing in  this  country  afl'ords  him  leisure  to  put  his  plans 
to  the  test  of  actual  experiment. 

We  have  before  us  a  record  of  all  the  improvements 
in  the  arts,  machines  and  manufactures  invented  in 
the  United  States  and  entered  in  the  Patent  Office 
since  the  year  1793,  when  the  first  patent  law  was 
passed.  It  is  contained  in  a  document  transmitted 
last  winter  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  comprises  a  list  of  no  less  than  six  thousand  in- 
ventions, the  product  of  American  ingenuity  in  the 
course  of  thirty-six  years.  During  that  period,  the 
jilough  has  been  made  to  undergo  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  improvements.  One  hundred  and  nine- 
teen threshing  machines  have  been  invented.  That 
great  problem,  the  extraction  of  butler  from  cream 
without  fatigue  to  the  operator,  has  been  solved  in 
eighty  ways  by  the  inventors  of  eighty  churns;  and 
the  laundress  has  been  allowed  her  choice  out  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  washing  machines.  One 
hundred  and  twerity-llirce  machines  have  been  in- 
vented for  making  rails;  the  number  of  new  spinning 
machines  exceeds  a  hundred;  the  number  of  improve- 
ments in  Ihe  loom  is  seventy  three,  and  in  Ihe  ma- 
nufacture of  hats  forty  three.  The  number  of  steam 
engines  exceeds  a  hundred,  that  of  stoves  is  nearly 
the  same.  There  have  been  forty- two  new  ways 
contrived  for  manufacturing  combs,  in  which  we  pre- 
sume, is  included  the  late  ingenious  invention  for 
cutting  them  by  a  single  operation,  into  all  sorts  of 
figures.  Four  new  machines  for  paring  apples  have 
been  invented,  and  three  gridirons.  Pencil  cases, 
ramrods,  razors,  and  suspenders,  have  each  been  sub- 
jected to  various  impruvemeuls.  An  invention  has 
been  patented  under  the  name  of  "dog  power," 
another  termed  an  "elevator  of  puts  and  kettles,"  and 
a  third  destiiir<l  for  a  useful  (joiiiestic  pnrpoie  under 
the  sonorous  Greek  name  of  "Hacmagalactophoruo.' 


HlfDSOK  ANi)  Mohawk  Rail  Road. 
It  was  the  American  and  not  the  English  locomo- 
tive, which  went  up  the  day  before  yesterday  in  thirty- 
eight  minutes,  and  returned  in  thirty-three,  "brother 
Jonathan,"  as  yet,  is  decidedly  in  advance  ot  "John 
Bull." — Albany  Jirgui. 


The  Travel  from  Albany— Rail  Road  Statis- 
tics   AND    RevbNUK. 

The  number  of  passengers  arriving  and  departing 
from  Albany  daily,  is  not  only  much  greater  than  is 
generally  supposed,  but  is  increasing  in  a  ratio  nearly 
incredible.  'I'hose  coming  in  and  going  out  at  a  single 
point,  will  illustrate  this  remark. 

From  the  lOth  to  the  ?Oth  August,  there  were 
1,98()J  passengers  passed  over  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  rail  road,  or  an  average  of  ICOd  iier  day. 

From   the  20th  August  to  the    17th   September,  -1 
weeks,  the  aggregate   number   of  passengiirs  on  that 
road,  was  90^9,  or  an  average  daily,  of  32'ii. 
^    This  is  a  revenue  equal  to  #o8,7()(;  25  per  annum. 
The  expenses  of  the  road  are  estimated  at  jjilO  p(^r 
day,  #11,000  per  annum.     Leaving  a  net  revenue  on 
fM,lC6  2.5,  or  nearly    15   jier  cent,  per  annum,  or 
#300,000  for  a  single  track.     The  passengers  by  the 
canal  and  turnpike,  are  estimated  to  exceed  the  num 
her  now   passing  on   the   rail  road;  .so  that   the  actual 
number  of  passengers  to  and  from  Albany  in  onediree 
tion,  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  (iOO  per  day. 

The  above  returns,  it  will  be  perceived,  do  not  in- 
clude any  part  of  Iho  season  of  the  influx  at  the 
Springs.  Including  that  season,  with  ihe  Saratoga 
rail  road  in  operation  (and  that  work  is  rapidly  prt 
grossing,)  and  with  the  general  abandonment  of  other 
modes  of  travel  and  transportation,  which  may  be  ex- 
pected when  the  rail  road  shall  be  completed  from  one 
city  to  the  other;  and  the  number  that  will  pass  on 
the  road,  will  average  800  jier  day. 

The  fact  is  not  only  a  striking  exhibit  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  arriving  and  departing  from  this  city, 
but  of  the  great  and  increasing  income  of  the  rail  road 
company.— JV.  F.  Am.  Advocate. 


If^lffij^  ^S'jLMILm^u 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Nov.  11,  18J1. 


Spring  Dale  Farm,  York,  Pa.— The  Editor  of 
the  American  Farmer  has  recently  visited  Spkino 
Dale,  the  residence  of  Cha.-les  A.  Uarnitz,  Eso 
near  the  beautiful  village  of  Vork,  Pa.  and  considers 
many  things  he  met  with  there  sufficiently  remarka- 
ble lor  a  public  notice.  It  is  known  that  Mr  Uar- 
nif/,  has  in  his  possession  a  great  part  of  the  celebrat- 
ed stock  of  Durham  Short  Horn  cattle  recently  owned 
by  Col  J.  H.  Powel  of  Philadelphia.  To  see  these 
cattle  alone  is  worth  a  visit  to  his  residence  'I'here 
are  between  twenty  and  thirty  head  of  the  full  blood 
besides  nearly  as  many  of  common  and  mixed  blood' 
Among  the  former  is  the  celebrated  Helfina  the  fi 
muus  iJiitter  cow.  In  li(,r  appearance  she  is  far  below 
many  ot  her  companions,  though  when  critically  exa 
mined,  her  points  are  all  good.  The  straight  back  — 
the  perfect  level  of  the  spinal  column  from  the  hoM.s 
to  the  lai  ,— the  square  sides,  the  wide  hips,  the  full 
brisket,  the  intelligent  countenance  and  wide  siiread- 
ing  bag,  are  all  there;  but  she  makes  a  pound  of  but- 
ter  at  every  milking,  and  hence  she  has  not  the 
sleek  fat  sides  and  the  Jillinfr  up  so  necessary  to  a 
finished  and  beautiful  subject.  She  illustrates  the 
idea  perfectly,  which  we  have  so  often  inculcated, 
that  a  deep  milker  or  a  great  butter  yielder  can  not 
be  easily  kept  fat.  She  illustrates  another  position 
we  have  advanced,  that  milk  from  different  cows  an- 
parently  of  equal  richness,  is  very  differently  consti- 
luted.  n  some,  cheesy  malter  and  whey  prevail,  in 
others  cheesy  matter  and  oil,  and  in  others  oil  and 
whey  prevail  with  but  a  slight  quantity  of  cheesy 
matter.  I  he  first  is  common  milk,  affordinrr  a  small 
quantity  of  cream,  and  poor  skim  milk;  1176  second 
affords  a  medium  quantity  of  cream  and  makes  (food 
cheese,  and  go.,d  skim  milk;  the  last  afford.'^  a  verv 
large  quantily  of  cream,  no  cheese  scarcely,  and  verv 
poor  skim  milk-so  poor  indeed  thai  it  is  scarcelv  fit 
for  use,      i  his  latter  is  the  case   with  Bellina;  When 


her  milk  has  stood  the  jiroper  length  of  lime,  the 
cream,  (the  milk  being  three  or  lour  inches  deep)  is 
nearly  hall"  an  inch  thick,  and  so  fiim  that  it  will  al- 
most bear  lifting  like  a  buckwheat  cake,  the  skim 
milk  being  very  inferior.  Mrs.  Harnif/,  took  about 
half  a  pint  of  her  cream  in  a  small  bowl,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  produced  six  ounces  of  iho  finest  butter 
we  ever  tasted,  by  simply  stirring  it  with  a  teaspoon. 
The  buttermilk  produced  was  less  than  a  small  wine- 
glass full  and  that  of  quite  a  poor  quality.  This 
cow,  unlike  the  generality  of  her  breed,  has  coarse 
hair,  and  is  of  ordinary  size,  and  as  before  remarked 
would  be  taken  for  an  ordinary  animal,  except  upon 
critical  examination  by  a  good  judge.  Very  high 
offers  have  been  made  for  her  and  her  calves. 

Another  cow  presented  a  remarkable  character;  she 
was  Ihe  largest  we  ever  saw,  measuring  between  the 
points  of  her  hips  about  two  feet  four  inches.  We 
oould  not  take  the  iiieasuremenl  exactly,  as  she  was 
rather  shy  of  our  stick,  but  we  satisfied  ourselves 
that  we  were  not  an  incU  out  of  the  way,  and  think 
we  arc  v/ithin  the  trulh.  She  is  of  good  proportion 
111  all  her  parts.  She  has  not  had  a  calf  since  she 
was  imjiorted,  in  conseijiience  as  is  snjiposod  of  some 
injury  on  the  voyage.  The  proprietor  expects  to  fat- 
ten this  cow  for  the  Baltiniiire  market,  and  if  he 
does  we  shall  bo  able  to  boast  of  a  beef  superior  in 
weight  and  (piality  to  any  ever  slaughtered  in  Ame- 
rica. 

There  are  many  beautiful  young  bulls  and  heifers 
fur  sale.  Wo  noticed  a  pair  of  calves,  as  white  as 
swans,  of  equal  size  and  age,  that  attract  great  atten- 
tion, and  induce  high  offers.  We  must  not  pass  over 
the  fine  young  animal  selected  by  Mr.  H.  for  his  stock 
bull.  He  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  finest  animal 
o(  the  kind  we  ever  saw,  and  has  the  fine  points  of 
thi.s  breed  in  the  greatest  perfection  ima.'inablo 
When  we  have  heard  that  if  the  legs  were^cut  off 
upon  a  line  with  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  and  the  neck 
perpendicularly  with  the  breast,  Iho  body  would  form 
a  perfect  oblong  scjuare,  the  sides  of  whicli  would  be 
just  double  the  width  of  the  ends,  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  considering  it  a  fancy  sketch;  but  actual 
measurement  and  examination  of  this  bull  convinces 
us  of  its  truth. 

'i'he  other  slock  at  Spring  Dale  are  also  worthy  of 
notice.  The  South  Down  sheep,'wilh  their  long 
round  bodies,  are  very  befiutiful.  We,  however,  for 
common  purposes,  like  th<!  Hakewell  belter.  This  is 
mere  matter  of  opinion;  but  it  is  supported  by  the  ex- 
perience of  our  friend  Barney  of  Philadelphia,  who 
on  sending  some  Bakewells  to  Mr.  B.nnitz,  bogged 
him  not  to  spoil  them  by  crossing  Iheni  with  the 
South  Downs.  Mr.  Rarnitz,  however,  thinks  the 
finest  sheep  he  ever  had  was  the  produce  of  such  a 
cross. 

Mr  liarnitz  has  an  excellent  breed  of  lions  with 
which  we  were  much  pleased.  It  is  a  cross  between 
the  common  Chester  county  breed,  which  is  Tery 
good,  and  a  China  breed.  'J'hoy  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion on  common  pasture,  and  fatten  very  easily 
Tliey  generally  weigh  200  to  250  pounds,  and  have 
very  small  offiilg. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  at  Spriiitr  Dale  is 
the  flock  of  geese.  They  are  the  Westi)l7alia  and 
Bremen  kinds.  The  former  is  decidedly  the  largest 
and  handsomest  goose  we  have  seen.  Tliey  are  per- 
fectly white,  with  red  feel  and  bills,  and  often  weigh 
when  dressed,  ten  to  fourteen  iiounds.  The  Bremen 
geese  arc  very  much  like  the  Westphalia,  except  in 
size,  being  smaller;  but  even  these  are  worth  half  a 
dozen  of  the  common  kinds.  Tliese  geese  in  com- 
parison with  common  geese,  f(,r  the  table,  are  what 
canvasbacks  aie  to  common  ducks. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  for  remark,  which 
we  met  with  at  Spring  Dale,  but  our  limits  do  not 
admit  of  their  nonce  this  week;  but  shall  take  an 
early  occasion  to  notice  them.  We  cannot  conclude 
these  remarks,  however,  without  expressiiKr  the  gra- 
tification we  received  in  this  our  first  visit  to  that  part 
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of  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  at 
Spring  Dale,  the  hospitable  and  delightful  residence 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Barnilz.  The  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  village  of  York  and  its  environs  must  be  left  to 
some  abler  pen  for  description.  Had  it  been  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  a  thousand  roiiiances  and  poems 
would  have  been  devoted  to  Us  celebrity. 


Aracacha  and  QuiNOA. — The  Editor  of  the 
American  Fanner  has  the  pleasure  of  stating,  that 
his  success  in  cultivating  these  new  vegetables  has 
been  equal  to  his  expectations.  The  Aracacha  has 
not  produced  many  eatable  roots;  but  it  has  done  as 
•well  as  any  other  vegetable  of  the  kind  at  the  first 
trial  so  far  from  its  native  soil  and  climate.  It  has 
produced  about  five  tinies  as  many  roots  for  planting 
next  year,  as  were  planted  last  spring,  notwithstand- 
ing nearly  half  of  the  original  stock  was  destroyed  by 
ruules.  The  only  difficulty  now  to  be  encountered, 
IS  the  keeping  of  them  through  the  winter,  hi  South 
America,  they  are  planted  immediately  after  being 
taken  from  the  ground,  there  being  no  winter  there. 
Every  exjiedient  will  be  resorted  to  for  their  preserva- 
tion, and  if  this  difficulty  be  overcome,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  introducing  this  new  and  excellent  vegetable 
may  he  considered  as  accomplished. 

The  Quinoa,  notwitlislandino  the  lateness  of  the 
season  when  the  seed  was  received,  (May  13lli,)  has 
ripened,  and  yielded  a  fine  crop.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  now,  of  its  perfect  adaptation  to  onr  soil  and 
climate,  nor  of  its  being  a  most  important  addition  to 
our  agricultural  products.  The  grain  is  adapted  to 
all  the  purposes  of  common  rice,  and  to  many  persons 
is  superior  to  that  excellent  grain.  It  is  believed  that 
it  will  yield  a  larger  crop  than  any  other  grain.  The 
only  piece  of  ground  we  had  unoccupied,  was  a  very 
poor  light  sandy  soil;  this,  however,  lias  produced 
abundantly — at  a  future  time,  we  will  give  the  mea- 
surement of  the  ground  and  the  produce.  We  tried 
an  experiment,  by  planting  a  single  plant  in  an  old 
hot  bed,  where  it  grew  literally,  on  a  pile  of  rotten 
stable  manure.  This  plant  occupies  about  four  feet 
scjuare  of  ground,  but  is  not  quite  ripe — it  is  believed 
it  will  yield  two  quarts  of  grain. 

In  a  week  or  two,  we  shall  give  the  mode  of  culti- 
vating these  plants.  As  the  quantity  of  seed  is  very 
small,  the  Editor  has  determined  to  dispose  of  a  por- 
tion of  them  in  small  parcels,  that  every  person  who 
wishes  them,  may  have  some.  This  will  enable 
them,  after  once  or  twice  planting,  to  get  seed  for  a 
crop.  The  aracacha  roots  will  be  disposed  of  at  25 
cents  each,  and  the  quinoa  at  25  cents  an  ounce. 


"Arator,"  whose  communication  appears  in  the 
present  number,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  his  inter- 
esting paper.  We  hope  he  will  continue  to  favor  us 
with  the  results  of  his  experience. 


public  sale  on  Friday,  went  off  with  much  spirit  at 
an  improvement  of  about  8d  on  New  South  Wales 
quality.  The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  and 
tlie  disposition  to  buy  all  sorts  great. — On  Saturday 
the  inquiry  for  Scotch  was  considerable,  and  purchases, 
many  on  a  lar^e  scale,  would  have  been  made,  had 
the  currency  of  the  previous  week  been  submitted  to; 
but  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers  being 
exhausted,  iiud  the  supply  at  market  being  light,  the 
holders  appear  determined  upon  better  prices.  Sales 
were  made  of  Cheviot,  at  21s  a  22s;  Cross  15s.  Laid 
Ss  a  8s6d. 

London  Markets,  September  24. 

Corn — The  trade  generally  was  in  a  very  dull 
state  to-day,  and  the  sales  of  wheat  and  barley  were 
to  such  trifling  extent  as  scarcely  to  form  a  currency. 

JFool. — The  late  public  sales  have  been  3300  bags 
from  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  about  200  bales  of  German,  Spanish,  &,c.  but  the 
latter  are  too  inconsiderable  to  form  market  prices; 
the  Colonial  wool  sold  higher  at  the  close,  than  at 
^he  first  sales,  but  the  market  is  still  dull,  except  for 
(he  low  qualities;  the  prices  were  7 id  to  2s6id. 

The  cotton  market  continues  firm,  but  there  is  no 
briskness.     Rice  is  brisk,  Carolina  32s  a  35s. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  Sept.  21. 

The  operations  in  rice,  300  casks  Carolina  have 
changed  hands  at  15s.  to  l(Js.  Gd. 

Cotton. — The  import  this  week  is  11,013  bags, 
and  the  sales  arc  extensive,  reaching  20,760  bags  at 
very  full  prices.  The  public  sale  was  well  attended 
and  the  Surats  sold  readily  at  the  current  prices  ob- 
tained by  private.  GOO  American,  GOO  Surats  and 
200  Brazils  have  been  taken  for  export,  and  3000 
Alabama  on  speculation,  viz:  400  Sea  Island  at  9d  to 
ISd;  170  stained  do.  at  5f  to  lOJd;  4IG0  Bnweds  at 
4.)  to  6  3  8d;  2630  Orleans  at  5d  to  7  3-8d;  6980 
Alabamas,  &c.  at  43  to  6  l-8d. 

Corn. — Since  Tuesday  the  trade  has  been  heavy. 
Wheat,  declining  another  Id  to  2d.  For  flour,  there 
is  a  very  trifling  inquiry.  Indian  corn  is  Is  per 
quarter  lower. 

(J'ooi. — Wool  is  in  demand  at  better  prices. — The 


Prices  Ciirrent  in  JVew  Fork,JVov.  5. 
Beeswax,  yellow  IS  a  19.  Cotton,  New  Orleans.  10 
a  .1-';    liphind,  ."a  .10;    Alabama,  .8a  11.      Cotton 
Bringing,  Hemp, yd.  IJJa  17;  Flax  13  a  14i;  Flax,  Ame- 
rican ,7  a  S. Flnxsttd.  7  bush,  clean  . a . 

Floxir,  N.   Vork,  bbl.5.50  a  5.6'J;   Canal,5.S7a  6.06; 

Balt.Hwd.5t.  6.00  a ;  Rh'd.  city  mills6.00a6.12; 

country,  5.50a  5.62;  Alexand'a,  5.50  a  5.62;  Freder- 
icksburg 5.37  a  5.50;  Petersg.  5.50  3  5.62;  Rye  Flour, 

-1.50  a ; Indian  Meal , per  bbl.  3. 37  a 4.00;  per  hhd. 

17.25  a  17.50;  Grain,  Wheat,  North,  1.12  a ;  Vir. 

1.14  a  1.22;  Rye,  North, 88  a  — ;   Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  70  a 

73;  Barley.  1.2S  a ;  Oats,Sth.  and  North,. 42  a  48; 

Peas,  white ,dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00 ;P)o- 
visions,  Beef,  mes.s  6.75  a  7.00;  prime  4.75  a  5.00; 
cargo  3.50  a  4.00;  Lard,  9  a  .10;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 
12.00  a  12.50;  prime  9.50  a  10.00. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Having  assured  my  friends  and  patrons  that  should  I 
ever  find  it  necesbary  to  lower  the  prices  of  my 
PLOUGHS,  that  I  would  give  public  notice  thereof, 
that  every  gentleman  may  know  the  price  he  will  be 
charged  before  he  sends  his  orders — I  therefore  submit 
the  following  reduced  prices  to  the  public,  which  will 
be  my  charge  from  the  date  hereof. 

Bait.  Sept.  17,  1831.  J.   S.   EASTMAN. 

No.  6  a  small  Seed  Plough,  -  -         $4  50 

7  also  a  seed         do.  -  .  -     5  00 

7  improved  and  a  heavier  Plough,  -         5  50 

7  Bar  Share  for  stony  land,  -  -  6  00 
S  one  or  a  small  two  horse  Plough,         -  5  50 

8  large  size  improved  small  2  horse  do.     -     6  00 

8  Bar  Share  for  rough  soil,  -        -  6  50 

9  small  2  horse  Plough,  called  the  poney  do.  7  00 
9  large  size  heavier  Plough  improved,  -  7  50 
9  Bar  Share  Plough  for  rough  soil,  -         8  50 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  $1.50. 
10  a  large  2  horse  or  small  3  horse  plough,       9  00 
10  Bar  Share  for  rough  soil,  -  -     1 1  00 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  ijl.lo. 
12a  large  three  horse  Plough,  -         -     14  00 

Sivord  Coulter  for  the  same  Ji2.00. 
For  sale  improved  Barshare  Plough,  and  the  Scotch 
Plough  improved  liy  Geo.  Glezy,  together  with  his 
usual  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
and  Grass  Seeds.  He  has  also  received  by  ship  Lon- 
don Packet,  a  fresh  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
which  are  believed  to  be  of  superior  quality.    J.  S.  E. 

DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  CATTLE. 

For  sale  several  Cows  and  Heifers  of  the  above 
breed,  full  blooded,  and  also  others  of  dilTcrent  grades 
of  blood.  Apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer. 


BAIiTXIiXOaB   P&ICES   CURaBNT. 

Baltimore  Market. — There  has  been  a  slight  im- 
provement in  Howard  street  flour,  in  consequence  of 
the  limited  supply.  The  wagon  price  yesterday  was 
$5.25.  In  other  kinds  of  flour  there  is  no  change. 
Grain  and  other  produce  remains  without  alteration. 
Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,3.00  a5. 00;  do. 

ground    leaf,  5.00    a   9.00. Crop,   couinion,  SCO  a 

5.00;  brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  line  red,  6.00  a  b.OO; 
wrappcry,  suitable  for  segars, 6. Ou  a  10.00;  yellow  and 
red,  S. 00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16. 00a  20.00.~Virginia,4.00  a  5.u0.— I!aiipahaiii:Ock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.10.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  507  hhds.  Md.;  77  hhds 
Ohio;  21  hhds.  Kentucky;  and  9  hhds.  Virginia — total 
614  hhds. 

Floor — best  white  wheat  fa  mil  j,J6. 75  a  7.25;  super 
Howard-st.  fresh  §5  31  n  5.37^;  city  mills,  fresh  5.00 
a  5.25;  Susq. —  a  —  ;  Corn  Meal  bbl  S.50;  Grain,  Md. 
red  wheat,  1.00  a  1.05;  white  do.  1.10  o  1.1 5, Susq.  —  a 
— CoRM,  white,  53  u  55— yellow  53  o  55 — New  Corn  45  a 
48— RvE,  70  a  72- OATS^36a  38.  Beans,  75  n  80-Peas, 

65  o  70— Cloveb-SEEI)5.25  o  5.75-Timothv n  2.50 

—Orchard  Grass  1.50  o  2.00— Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 
2.00  a  2. 50— Herd's,  75  a  1.00-Lucerne  —  aHi  lb.— 
Barley,  — Flaxseed  1.37  a  — Cotton,  \'a.  8  a  9-Lou. 
9a  12-Alab.9  a.  11-Tenn.  .8^,1.  Si;  N.Car.SJ  a.9i- 

Upland  8  a  10 — Whiskey,  hhds.  Islp. n  34;  in  bbl?. 

35  a  36 ^VooL,  Washed,  Prime  or  Saxony  I'leece  58 

a  67;  American  Full  Blood,  50  a  58;  tlirec  quarters  do. 
44  a  50;  half  do.  38  a  44;  quarter  and  common  do.  35 
a  33.  Unwaslied,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  33  o  37; 
American  Full  Blood,  30  a  33;  three  quarters  do.  28  a 
30;  half  do.  25  a  28;  quarter  and  common,  22  a  25— — 
He.mp  Russia  ton  ,$255  a  — ;  Country,  dew-rolled,  oi 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted.  7  a 9c. — Feathers,  S7  «  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris    per  ton,  4.50  a ,  ground,  1 .37^  a bbl. 

lron,graypigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  « ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  a  30. OU;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
72.50  aSO.OO.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.25  a  4.50— 
Oak  wood,  3.00  a  3.25— Hickory,  4.25  a  4.50— Pine 
2.00a  2.25. 
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(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
Oh  the  CdltubS  ot  Clover  and  Cotton. 
Pendleton,  August,  1831. 
I  have  been  unpardonably  negligent  in  not  replying 
to  yours'  dated  some  time  baclr,  various  occupations, 
and  the  usual  disposition  to  procrastinate,  added  to  a 
great  aversion  to  writing,  and  a  still  greater  to  ap- 
pearing in   print,  must   plead    my  excuse.     All  of 
which  you  will  say,  is  fudge.    Be  it  so. 

You  request  that  I  will  give  the  result  of  my  e.\- 
perimenls  in  the  culture  of  clover.  The  time  of 
sowing,  preparation  of  land,  product,  and  number  of 
cuttings  obtained  in  the  season,  also  its  duration,  8tc. 
I  think  the  beginning  of  October  the  best  time  for 
sowing  the  seed,  as  the  plant  will  take  sufficient  root 
during  the  winter  to  give  it  an  early  start  in  the 
spring,  and  enable  it  to  stand  the  heat  of  the  sun  of 
the  following  summer. 

The  land  should  be  rich,  or  made  so  by  manure.  I 
would  prefer  the  north  slope  of  a  hill,  or  a  piece  of 
pretty  good  land,  near  a  water  course,  for  an  experi- 
ment. It  sliould  be  ploughed  very  deep,  two  or  three 
times  if  necessary,  or  until  the  ground  is  perfectly 
mellow,  and  thoroughly  pulverised.  The  seed  should 
be  mixed  with  a  little  earth,  or  ashes,  that  it  may  be 
sowed  more  regularly  (about  a  gallon  to  the  acre,) 
and  brushed  or  harrowed  in  lightly.  I  prefer  the 
former,  as  it  leaves  the  ground  more  smooth  and  re- 
gular. 

I  cannot  state  accurately  the  product,  by  weight, 
having  used  mine,  as  yet  principally  for  pasture,  cut- 
ting only  partially  for  seed. 

If  the  season  is  wet,  two  cuttings  may  be  obtained 
in  the  year;  the  first  heavy,  and  the  last  light.  As 
to  its  duration,  I  can  as  yet  see  no  limit.  That  part 
which  formed  the  subject  of  a  former  communication, 
is  still  growing  finely,  and  I  believe  without  diminu- 
tion, if  I  had  not  pastured  it  too  closely  when  young. 
The  last,  spring,  (so  unusually  backward,  and  all  ve- 
getation so  completely  checked,  except  the  clover,)  I 
was  induced  to  suffer  the  milk  cows,  and  mares,  and 
colts,  to  tun  upon  it  too  long  for  a  good  crop  of  hay; 
yet  some  has  been  obtained. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  our  climate  it  may 
be  continued  almost  any  length  of  time,  by  giving  it 
a  top  dressing  of  manure  every  spring,  and  keeping 
down  noxious  weeds.  I  find  aridity  its  greatest  ene- 
my, being  a  very  succulent  plant  it  requires  much 
moisture,  therefore  deep  ploughing  and  manure,  or 
land  naturally  rich,  are  essential  to  its  successful  cul- 
tivation. So  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  grasses,  with  us,  that  it  is  thought  that, 
that  time  is  thrown  away,  which  is  devoted  to  this 
object,  every  farmer  considering  how  he  shall  most 
easily  destroy,  rather  than  produce  it.  Hence  the 
common  practice  of  selecting  a  piece  of  ground,  for 
this  purpose,  which  is  too  poor  to  produce  any  thing, 
the  surface  is  lightly  scratched  over,  the  seed  scat- 
tered very  carelessly,  and  as  thin  as  possible,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  make  the  most  of  a  little.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  weeds  get  the  start,  the  grass  is 
only  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  if  at  all,  and  the 
whole  product  as  good  a  growtli  of  weeds  as  the 
poor  soil  could  pioduce  by  its  own  feeble  effort.  The 
experiment  is  abandoned,  and  it  is  thought  impossible 
tliat  the  foreign  grasses  can  be  grown  in  our  climate. 
The  late  Judge  Peters,  well  known  as  a  practical 
farmer,  justly  said,  in  reply  to  a  communication  re- 
commending a  grass  as  growing  well  on  poor  land, 
"it  could  not  be  worth  cultivating,  as  nothing  good 
grew  on  poor  land." 

°  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  experiment  with  the  su- 
gar cane,  of  which  you  inquire,  has  failed;  the  seve- 
rity of  the  last  winter  destroyed  the  seed.  This  I 
regret,  as  the  cane  was  obtained  from  the  highest 
point  on  the  Mississippi  that  it  is  cultivated,  and 
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would  have  been  most  likely  to  have  succeeded  here. 
I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  it  would  not  have 
succeeded  to  a  certain  extent,  if  the  seed  had  been 
preserved  with  more  care.  If  molasses  alone  could 
be  obtained,  for  plantation  use,  it  would  be  worth  the 
culture. 

In  a  former  letter  yOu  asked  my  opinion  of  the 
cause  of  rot  in  cotton.  I  have  not  been  inattentive 
to  the  various  theories  advanced  on  the  subject,  but 
as  yet  have  come  to  no  settled  conclusion,  as  to  the 
true  cause.  The  most  commonly  received  opinions 
are,  that  it  is  produced  by  an  insect,  by  atmospheric 
action,  or  defective  seed.  That  it  is  caused  by  an  in- 
sect I  do  not  believe,  but  have  long  thought  that  the 
insect  was  the  consequence,  and  not  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  That  it  is  the  result  of  atmospheric  action, 
my  observation  has  not  been  sufficiently  minute  to 
detect.  That  it  is  in  part  owing  to  defective  seed,  I 
have  little  doubt;  but  that  it  is  mainly  caused  by  de- 
fective cultivation  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe. 

Before  the  price  of  cotton  advanced  considerably,  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  disease  existed;  as  soon,  howe- 
ver, as  it  enhanced  in  value,  and  the  cultivation  be- 
came more  extended,  we  heard  of  its  ravages,  first  in 
Louisiana,  where  the  most  extensive  cultivation  com- 
menced, and  thence  on  to  our  own  state;  from  which 
I  infer,  that  as  the  quantity  grown  to  the  hand  in- 
creased, so  was  the  cultivation  more  negligent.  Re- 
siding in  a  part  of  the  state  which  has  been  thought 
uncongenial  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  believing  that 
one  acre  well  cultivated,  was  worth  two  that  were 
otherwise,  and  that  good  cultivation,  judiciously  be- 
stowed, would  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
and  overtake  the  season,  I  have  planted  much  less  to 
the  hand  than  is  usual.  Practice  being  admitted  to 
be  better  than  theory,  I  will  give  you  my  mode  of 
cultivation,  with  the  result,  from  which  you  can 
draw  your  own  conclusions. 

As  soon  as  my  crop  is  housed,  which  is  generally 
about  Christmas,  a  large  furrow  is  opened  by  a  two 
horse  bar-share,  between  the  cotton  rows;  in  this  fur- 
row the  stalks  are  broken  and  laid  on;  where  there 
are  poor  spots  stable  manure  is  hauled  and  distri- 
buted. This  being  done,  throughout  the  field,  the 
same  kind  of  plough  follows,  and  throws  two  furrows 
on  the  stalks  and  manure.  In  this  situation  it  re- 
mains until  about  the  last  of  March,  when  two  more 
furrows  are  thrown,  one  from  each  side,  on  the  same 
ridge.  About  the  middle  of  April,  which  is  my  time 
for  planting,  a  trench  is  opened  by  a  hull-tongue  or 
gofer  plough,  about  five  inches  wide,  in  which  the 
seed  is  drilled  tolerably  thick;  it  is  then  covered  by  a 
board  attached  to  a  common  shovel  stock,  with  a 
notch  cut  in  the  lower  edge,  directly  over  the  seed, 
to  prevent  their  removal.  A  roller  made  of  a  pine 
log,  about  one  foot  in  diameter,  embracing  two  ridges 
at  a  time,  and  drawn  by  shafts,  completes  the  opera- 
tion of  planting.  The  last  I  consider  of  decided  ad- 
vantage; cotton  will  come  up  several  days  sooner, 
stand  better,  and  look  much  more  healthy  than  when 
it  is  not  rolled.  I  use  a  heavy  roller  always  for  my 
small  grain,  one  that  requires  two  good  mules  to 
draw.  My  rule  is,  in  preparing  for  planting,  to 
break  the  land  as  deep  as  a  two  horse  bar-share  can 
do  it,  turning  under  all  the  vegetable  matter  that 
may  be  on  the  surface:  but  in  cultivating,  to  plough 
lightly,  so  as  to  disturb  or  expose  the  deposite  as  lit- 
tle as  possible,  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  I  use  an  in- 
strument which  I  call  a  scraper;  I  believe  it  is  some- 
thing like  what  is  called  a  buzzard  plough  in  Geor- 
gia. It  does  the  work  of  a  hoe,  by  horse-power,  and 
in  such  land  as  I  cultivate  (light  isinglass  river  land) 
or  loose  upland,  free  from  roots  or  stumps,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  implement  that  I  have  ever  seen,  for 
the  neatness  and  expedition  with  which  it  operates. 
I  use  no  other  plough  in  my  cotton  fields,  in  an  ordi- 
nary season.  I  think  the  perfection  of  cotton  culture 
is  in  the  hoe;  but  if  any  other  instrument  is  used,  it 
should  go  merely  deep  enough  to  kill  the  grass.  I 
have    seen  mure  cotton  injured   than  benefited   by 


ploughing  too  deep,  and  particularly  late  in  the  sea- 
son. 

Without  going  more  into  detail,  the  above  is  the 
course  which  1  have  pursued  steadily  for  ten  or 
twelve  years.  Now  for  the  result.  I  make  from 
700  to  1000  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  one  field  of 
20  acres  has  failed  but  once  in  six  years,  to  yield 
1000  lbs.,  and  one  year  it  produced  1200  lbs.  per 
acre.  In  the  whole  time  mentioned,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  in  any  one  year,  I  have  lost  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton by  rot.  When  my  neighbours  lost  from  one  half 
to  two  thirds  of  their  cotton  by  rot,  I  had  little  or 
none.  Mentioning  my  exemption  some  years  back, 
when  the  rot  was  committing  great  ravages,  it  was 
thought  remarkable,  and  many  were  desirous  to  try 
my  seed,  in  hopes  to  avoid  the  evil;  but  I  have  never 
heard,  on  trial,  that  it  had  any  preference.  I  once 
sent  a  wagon  load  to  Abbeville  district,  which  was 
planted  in  common  with  a  large  crop  to  the  hand; 
it  rotted  excessively  the  first  year,  and  was  aban- 
doned or  mingled  with  the  other  seed. 

I  never  plant  from  the  first  or  last  picking,  in  both 
of  which  there  are  a  great  deal  of  prematurely  opened 
cotton,  and  defective  seed. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  the  black  seed  was  less 
liable  to  rot  than  the  green;  may  this  not  be  owing 
to  the  neater  and  more  careful  cultivation  of  the  hoe. 
I  have  never  seen  cotton  worse  rotted  than  the  black 
seed,  under  bad  cultivation;  I  doubt,  therefore,  whether 
it  is  less  liable.  It  is  an  opinion  of  many  practical 
farmers  in  this  country,  that  blast  in  small  grain  is 
occasioned  by  seed  cut  before  the  grain  is  perfectly 
ripe.  May  not  the  rot  be  produced,  as  probably  from 
the  seed  of  cotton  prematurely  opened.  In  all  the 
latter  bolls  near  the  top  of  the  stalks,  not  more  than 
half  grown,  and  forced  open  after  a  frost,  the  seed  is 
very  defective,  and  I  should  suppose  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing healthy  vigorous  stalks. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad, 
on  the  subject  of  grasses.  There  is  no  part  of  our 
system  of  husbandry  more  defective,  and  none  more 
important.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  comfort  and 
independence  of  a  farmer,  than  a  plenty  of  fine,  fat 
stock,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  grasses. 

With  Mr.  Parker,  clover  most  succeed  well.  I 
have  always  thought  his  neighbourhood  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  its  growth.  We  have  the  supposed 
gama  grass  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ellison,  but  it  has  not 
been  attended  to.  Walking  over  a  rice  plantation  on 
Cooper  river,  more  than  twelve  months  since,  I  ob- 
served, for  the  first  time,  its  growth  on  the  cross 
bank.  It  immediately  occurred  tc  me  that  it  might 
be  planted  to  advantage  on  the  sides  of  the  river 
banks,  as  giving  strength  and  solidity  to  the  loose  soil 
of  which  they  are  composed.  It  has  the  strongest 
and  most  closely  matted  roots  of  any  grass  that  I 
have  seen;  it  is  very  hardy,  and  easily  transplanted. 
When  I  first  obtained  it,  I  was  pleased  with  its  luxu- 
riance, and  the  ease  with  which  it  might  be  extended, 
and  wished  to  make  a  lot  in  my  low  grounds,  but 
was  deterred;  from  the  formidable  appearance  of  the 
roots,  which  I  feared  might,  some  day,  give  trouble 
to  eradicate.  This  difficulty  may  easily  be  obviated 
in  the  rice  lands,  as  water  would  soon  destroy  it. 

I  once  thought  of  entering  the  list,  and  backing 
Colonel  Simkins  on  the  advantages  of  horizontal 
ploughing,  in  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Ellison;  but 
as  Falstairs  expression,  that  "discretion  was  the  bet- 
ter part  of  valour,"  occurred  to  me,  I  desisted.  I 
will  not  now  crossfurroio  and  gully  the  fair  work 
which  has  been  accomplished,  as  it  appears  from  Mr. 
Ellison's  last  communication,  that  their  dift'erences 
have  been  horizontalised. 

-  Very  respectfully,  &c.       John  E.  Calhoun. 


Count  Leon  and  suite  were  lately  at  Erie,  Pa.  He 
wishes  to  obtain  100,000  acre  in  a  body,  and  has  had 
Rapp's  settlement  in  view;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  caa 
find  so  much  good  land  in  a  body  there. 
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On  Raising  Grain  on  Light  Soils. 

Mr.  Ssiini:  Emion,  Fn.  Jifov.  S,  18.51 

A  curresponilent  in  j'uur  last 


Fanner"  wishes  to 
be  intbrnied  wlietlier  any  tliiiii;  lias  been  done  at  rais- 
ing crrain  on   light   sanuy  soils   manured   with   marsh 
mucT,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  lime,  and  if  so  wishes  a  de- 
tail, &c.  with  the  rt-sult-.     I  will  give  him  wliat  has 
come    under  my    observation.     Some  years  since   I 
bought  a  lot  of  laml  which    contained  14  or  15  acres 
of  river  bottom  of  very  light  sandy  soil — the  rest  up- 
land, which   was    stc.ny.     The  bottom  being  easier 
farmed,  had  been  completely  worn  out  by  the  tenants, 
who,  under  tlie  former  owner,  had    used  it   for  years 
without  any  manure.     The   first  year  of  my  owning 
it  1  tried  a  part  with   50  bushels   of  lime  to  the  acre, 
put  (jn  in  the  spring  alter   breaking  it   up  for  corn — it 
produced  a  good  crop  of  corn  and  subsequently  one  ol 
the  best   crops   of  winter  grain    in  the   township  —  it 
was  then  sown  wiiii  clover  and   timothy,  and   plas- 
tered, (i.  e.  sown  with  ground  gypsum)  and  produced 
me  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre;  1  continued  the  same 
course  of  treatment   on  tlie   whole   flat,   with   equal 
success,  adding  to  the  lime  as  much  stable  manure  as 
we  had   made  on   the   lot.     It  may  be   proper  to  say 
that  prrhaps   previous  to   my  owning  it,  the   lot   had 
never  had  a  bushel   of  plaster  sown   on   it,  and  per- 
haps never  had  been  limed  or  manured  to  any  e-\tent, 
and  that  when  broken  up  after  I  got  it,  I  caused  it  to 
be    ploughed     very    deep  — deep    ploughing   answers 
well  except  on   siilT  clay    soils.     The   crops   of  this 
part  of  the  world  have  been  greatly  improved  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  by  the  use  of  lime  as  a 
manure.     For  a  time  after  the  introduction  of  gyp 
sum,  many  of  our  farmers   relied  on   it,  and  clover 
alone — other  manures  were  neglected,  and  although 
much  good  was  done   by  the  introduction   of  clover, 
yet  the  process  of  cropping  exhausted  the  land,  and 
gypsum,  which  1  believe  is  only  a  siimuJtts,  ceased  to 
produce  any  beneficial  effects  on  the  lands.    Recourse 
•was  then   had   to  lime— that  has  been  successfully 
continued  ever  since,  and  our  millers  inform  me  that 
the  result   has  been  an  inciease  of  at  least  50  per 
cent,  in  the  quantity  of  grain  produced  in  the  same 
district  of  country.     Lime,  I  believe,  operates  as  a 
manure  by  its  caustic  properties  neutralizing  the  acids 
in  the  soil.     I  have  also  observed,  wlien  several  years 
have  elapsed  without  the  application  of  gypsum,  that 
on  renewing  it  its  efteets  are  again  very  manifest,  es- 
pecially on  the  grass  crops.     In  the  little  farming  I 
have  recently  done  I    have  comljined    the   application 
of  stable  manure  and  lime,  and   when  I   manure,  I  do 
it  in  earnest  and  it  pays  well.     On  an  out  lot  of  five 
acres  near  this  burougli,  which  had  been  suffered   lo 
become  exhausted  because  the  former   owner  said  he 
cmild  not  uffurd  In  buy  lime  and  manure,  he   was 
unable  to  raise  wheat,  and   the  grass  crop  was  very 
indifferent.     I  broke  a  up  early  in   the  summer — put 
on  it  ioU  bushels  of  lime,  and   44  horse-loads  of  ma- 
nure,  gave    it    three    plonghings    and   sowed    white 
wheat.     The  next  season  I  got  31   bushels   of  wheat 
to  the  acre— I  sowed  dover  and  timothy  among  the 
wheat.     I  sold  the  crop  of  grass  standing  the   next 
season  for  §40,  anil  got  «j,10  for  the  fall  pasturage;  this 
year  I   made  upwards  of  ten  tons  of  hay  off  it,  and 
have  again  gotten  $10  lor  the  fall  pasturage. 

The  effect  of  lime  is  visible  for  a  greater  or  less 
length  of  time  aci'ording  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, — } 
I  have  seen  it  distinctly  visible  twelve  years  after  it 
had  beeji  applied. 

In  this  country  it  is  generallv  piit  on  after  the  land 
is  ploughed,  and  then  harrowed  and  plonghi^d  in.  If 
the  season  be  tiol  too  dry  iks  beneficial  effects  will  be 
visible  in  the  summer  crop  following  its  application 
ill  the  spring.  ISul  if  land  be  limed  for  the  summer 
crop  and  a  dry  summer  succeed,  it  sometimes  injures 
that  crop  that  season,  although  its  beneficial  effects 
will  We  seen  the  next  and  succeeding  years;  lime 
never  is  fully  felt  in  its  effects  until  a  winter  hSB 
aftiii  its  application, 


think  an  application  of  the  lime  on  the  surface  or  sod 
in  the  fall  the  most  advisable;  spread  it  and  let  it  lie 
till  spring 


I  think  any  land  will  bear  40  bushels  to 
the  acre  thus  applied,  and  that  the  difference  of  the 
corn  crop  the  next  season  will  nearly  if  not  quite  pay 
the  price  of  the  lime,  if  it  can  be  p-rocured  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  J-  ^L  P. 


HOR'SICTriiTURE. 


(From  the  Library  of  Tseful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 

(Continued  from  page  218.) 
In  whatever  position  the  seed  is  placed,  the  radicle 
first   bursts  the  covering,  and   takes  a  downward  di- 
rection into  the  soil,  where  it  becomes  fixed,  and  pro- 
trudes, at  right  angles  from  its  sides,  numerous  root- 
lets, which  in  their  turn  emit  others;  then,  and   not 
till  then,  the  cotyledons  rise  above  the  surface  and 
expand,  shewing   the  pluinula    or  bud  of  the   stem, 
which  now  advances  in  growth  and  unfolds  the  proper 
leaves.     After   the   leaves   are   fully  expanded,   the 
communication  of  the  pith   with  the  buds,  formed  or 
forming,  at  the  base  of  each  leaf-stalk  in  the  angle 
made  by  that  and  the  stem,  may  be  traced.     The  loss 
of  either  of  these  organs  of  the  seed  at  an   earlier 
period,  would  have  prevented  farther  growth;  for  if 
the   cotyledons  had  been  seriously   injured  or  taken 
away,  the   radicle   and  plumula  would   have  died;  if 
the  radicle  had  been  removed,  the  same  effect  would 
have  foUovred;  or  if  the  plumula  had  been  taken  a\yay , 
the  plant  would  have  made  no  farther  progress.     But 
as  Soon  as  the  formation  of  the  germ  of  buds  is  effected, 
as  now  stated,  the  cotyledons  may  be  removed;  the 
summit  of  the  stem  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
radicle  may  be  taken  away,  and  the  plant  will  repro- 
duce  others.     It   is   during   the    previous   stage   of 
growth  that  the  attacks  of  insects  prove  so  fatal  to 
seedling  plants,  and  require  the  utmost  care  of  the 
planter;  and  hence  also  the  greater  care  and  attention 
that  is  demanded  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
seeds  than  for   the  reception  of  transplanted   trees. 
This  also  points  out  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  vege- 
tating seeds,  by  disturbing   the  seed  beds  before  the 
plants  are  perfected.     It  is  in  these  early  stages  of 
growth,  that  the  foundation   is  laid   for  the  future 
health,  beauty,  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  tree.    The 
i  fibres  of  the  root,  with   the  minute  spongeols  before 
mentioned,  now  imbibe  and   send  up  the  food  of  the 
plant  to  the  leaves,  where  being  spread  out  to  the  in- 
fluence of  solar  light,  heat,  and  atmospheric  air,  it  is 
elaborated  and  returned  through  the  foot-stalk  by  the 
longitudinal  vessels  of  the  inner  hark  to  the  root,  de- 
positing in  its  course,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  origi- 
nal fluids  of  the  cellular  texture,  forming  the  various 
substances  and  secretions  peculiar  to  the  tree.     That 
the  sap  ascends  by  the  longitudinal  vessels  of  the  al- 
burnum, sap,  or  soft   wood,  and  descends  by   those  of 
the  inner  bark, seems  to  be  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Knight  and  others,  who  have  more  intimately 
investigated  this  part  of  the  subject.     That  a  lateral 
movement  of  the  sap  goes  on  at  the  same  time,  and 
in    conjunction   with    the   ascending   and   descending 
movement, appears  equally  certain.*    Every  individu- 
al leaf  of  a  tree  is  furnished  with   its  own  particular 
series  of  vessels  for  the  course  of  the  sap,  and  not 
only   prepares  and  elaborates  the  sap  for  the  increase 
of  substance  of  its  own  branch,  but  also  for  that  of  the 
parent  stem  and  root.     Hence  it  is  that  trees  regular- 
ly  furnished  with  branches  from  the  base  upwards 

•The  ^ap  in  ascending  is  farllicsl  removed  from  the 
action  of  solar  light,  heat,  and  atmospheric  air,  in  de- 
scending it  is  nearest  to  tbese  important  agents,  re- 
ceiving iheir  impulse  through  the  iriedinra  of  the  green 
cellular  tissue  or  parenchjnia.^  The  offices  of  this  or- 
gan in  transpiration  niwl  Irhahition,  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  an  universal  leaf  covering  every  part  of  llie 
On   poor  or  thin  land  I  |  stem  and  branches  of  a  tree. 


have  more  tapering  stems,  than  trees  with  branches 
confined  to  the  upper  half  of  the  stem,  the  increase 
being  equal,  from  the  point  where  the  branches  begin, 
downwards  to  the  root;  or,  in  other  words,  whatever 
length  of  stem  from  the  root  upwards  is  destitute  of 
branches,  that  part  of  it  from  the  period  of  losing  them 
increases  in  size  equally   throughout.*     Without  a 
just  knowledge  of  this  principle  in  the  economy  of 
vegetable  life,  the  important  process  of  pruning  in  the 
culture  of  forest-trees,  cannot  safely  be  performed  by 
the  forester:  that  the  sap  never  ceases  wholly  to  movef 
is  evident  in  the  increase  of  the  roots  and  buds  during 
winter  when  the  plant  is  leafless;  but  its  ascent  is 
particularly  distinguished  for  greater  force  and  activity 
at  two  periods  of  the  year,  .spring  and  midsummer. 
The  ascent  in  spring  is  the  strongest,  and   continues 
until   midsummer,  gradually  diminishing  in  force  as 
the  new  branches  and   leaves  are  perfected.     This 
generally  takes  place  about  the  beginning  of  July, 
when  an  apparent  cessation  of  ascending  motion  in 
the  sap  immediately  succeeds,  and  continues  usually 
for  the  space  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  according 
lo  the  age  of  the  plant  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
A  second  ascent  of  the  sap,  and  growth  of  shoots  now 
take  place,  but  with  diminished  vigour;  unless  from 
accident,  disease,  or  unfavourable  weather,  the  spring 
growth  has  been  checked,  and  the  first  flow  of  sap 
prevented  from  being  exhausted  in  the  production  of 
branches,  leaves,  and  blossoms.     It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  those  shoots  which  form  fruit,  flower,  or 
seed  buds,  have  seldom  if  ever  any  second  growth; 
but  remain  without  increasing  in  length  until  the  next 
spring.     The  midsummer  growth  is  almost  always 
confined  to  those  branches   which  carry   wood  buds 
only.     After   the   second   growth  is  completed,  the 
effects  of  the  descending  sap  in  the  formation  of  new 
bark  and  wood  is  very  apparent  in  the  healing  up  of 
wounded  parts  of  the  stem  and  branches,  which  now 
proceeds  with  more  activity  than  during  any  other 
period  of  the  year.     Branches  pruned  off  after  the 
midsummer  flow,  seldom  are  followed  by  shoots  from 
the  edges  of  the  wounds  caused   by  their  removal, 
which  always  happens,  more  or  less,  when  pruning  is 
performed  on  free  growing  trees  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  and  before  the  full  development  of  the  spring 
shoots  and  leaves:  it  is  to  observed,  however,  that  the 
reproduction  of  branches  from  the  edges  of  a  wound 
is  greatly  assisted  by  leaving  a  portion  of  the  branch 
or  shoot,  or  its  parent  branch  or  stem,  but  impeded 
when  a  branch  is  pruned  off  close  to  the  stem.     What 
was  before  stated  regarding  the  offices  of  the  pith  and 


'This  fact  may  be  demonstrated  most  conveniently, 
by  pruning  the  lateral  branches  olT  quite  close  to  the 
stem  of  a  young  fast  growing  tree,  leaving  a  certain 
number  to  form  a  top,  and  lo  keep  up  the  growth  of 
the  plant. 

t  The  term  ciratlation,  has  been  objected  to  as  im- 
proper for  describing  the  course  of  tlic  movement  of 
the  sap  in  plants;  because  a  point  from  whence  the 
movement  begins,  and  to  which  it  again  returns  (as  for 
instance,  the  heart  in  animals,)  has  not  been  discovered 
in  plants;  for  in  these  the  sap  is  periodically  exhausted 
in  the  increase  of  the  substance  of  the  tree,  and  its 
place  periodically  supplied  from  the  soil  to  the  sponge- 
ols of  the  roots.  The  term  periodical  is  here  understood 
to  apply  to  the  effects  observed,  by  the  practical  planter, 
of  iJie  spring  growth,  midsummer  growth,  and  leafless 
or  winter  cessation  of  growth,  annually  in  the  progress 
of  every  fnrest-trce.  That  llic  roots  of  these  plants  (a« 
long  as  their  vital  powers  continue  lo  act)  continue; 
xoitlioH}  intermisHoH^  lo  imbibje  fluid  or  pabuhun  from 
the  soil,  however  small  in  quantity  thai  n«iy  be  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  seems  highly  probable;  as  also  that  a 
movement  or  circulation  of  the  fluids  of  the  cillular 
texture,  however  languid  it  may  bo,  cxist.t  even  in  the 
leafless  tree.  But  there  are  jWints,  such  as  the  hya. 
cinlh,  potatoc,  onion,  &c.  &c.,  which  remain  two  or 
three  montlis  annually  diirmg  their  progress  of  exis- 
tence, without  a  possibility  of  imbibing  any  thing  what- 
ever by  their  roots,  rootlets,  or  spongeols,  inasmurh  as 
during  that  period  of  their  existenre,  they  arc  destitute 
of  these  organs  wherewith  to  imbibe. 
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medullary  rays  in  originating  the  buds  of  shoots  and 
branches,  will  be  confirmed  by  these  facts. 

Food  oj  Plants. — Those  substances  which  the  roots 
of  plants  take  up  from  the  soil,  and  those  which  the 
leaves  or  green  system  of  the  plant  inhale  or  imbibe 
from   atmospheric  air  are  comprehended   under   the 
name  of  the  food  of  plants.     This  part  of  vegetable 
physiology  has  long  engaged  the  an.xious  inquiries  of 
science,  as  well  as  of  practice.     The  (jueslion  is  one 
of  much  iniporlance,  inasmuch  as  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  what  constitutes  the  food  of  plants  generally,  and 
individually,  wcjuld  with  unerring  certainty  point  out 
the  means  of  fertilizing  soils,  defeciive  in  any  respect 
for  bringing  to  perfection   the  species  of  tree  most  de- 
sired; would  indicate  at  the  same  time  the  most  proper 
substances  to  be  used  with   the  greatest   advantage, 
the  e.xact  proportions  in  which  they  should  be  mixed, 
the  mode  of  applying  them,  and  the  best  process  of 
manual  culture  or  working  the  soil,  for  elaborating 
and   preiiaiing  thein  for  absorption  by  the  roots.     Of 
late  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  part  of  vegetable  physiology;  the  la- 
bours of  T.  A.  Knight  and  M.  Dutrochet  are,  in  par- 
ticular, highly   valuable,  but  much  still  is  required 
before  even  an  approximation  to  the  solution  of  this 
important  question  can  be  attained.     The  structure  of 
the  root  shewed  us  that  whatever  kinds  of  substances 
are  conveyed  or  by  it  introduced  into  the  plant,  such 
substances  must  be  in  a  minute  state  of  division,  or 
dissolved  in  water.     The  analysis  of  a  soil  demon- 
strates the  soluble  substances  it  contains.     These  have 
been  found   to  be  chiefly  vegetable  extract,  combined 
with  smaller  proportions  of  a  few  of  the  neutral  salts, 
as  sulphates  of  potash  and  lime,  muriates  of  lime  and 
soda,  or  common  salt;  this  last,  in  every  instance  of 
our  own  individual  experience,  is  always  in  a  larger 
proportion  to  the  other  saline  matters,  and  is  never 
altogether  wanting,  as  is  the  case  sometimes  with  the 
sulphates  and  muriates  of  lime.     The  vegetable  ex- 
tract, except  as  regards  its  presence  in  poor  clays  and 
siliceous  sands,*  is  always  in  a  larger  proportion  to 
the  saline  matters.     It  contains  the  elements  of  which 
the  substance  of  a  tree  is  composed,  viz.  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  azote.     The  extract,  however, 
obtained   from  soils  is  never  perfectly  pure,  but  is 
always  more  or  less  (in  all  our  experience)  combined 
with  mucilage,  and   frequently  with  soluble  animal 
matters.     In  alluvial  soils  distinguished  for  fertility, 
the  soluble  extract  is  found  in  the  largest  proportion; 
five  parts  of  vegetable  extract  in  four  hundred  of  the 
soil  is  considered  the  maximum  for  healthy  vegetation. 
The  soils  called  alluvial  have  the  power,  it  is  evi- 
dent, of  preserving  this  substance  in  the  decomposing 
vegetable  matters  which  supply  it,  and  of  giving  it 
out  to  the  roots  of  plants,  or  rather   to  the  water  of 
the  soil,  slowly,  but  in  that  seasonable  and  regular 
manner  which  is  the  most  conducive  to  the  healthy 
exercise  of  the  funclions  of  the  roots.     It  is  evident 
that  in  some  alluvial   soils,  this  extractive   vegetable 
matter  must  have  remained  from  a  remote  period  un- 
injured for  the  purposes  of  vegetation.f     In  siliceous, 

•The  soih  here  alluded  to,  the  results  of  whose 
chemical  examiiialions  have  led  to  the  above  conclu- 
sions, were  of  almost  every  kind  or  description  to  be 
met  with  in  practice,  comprising  the  various  degrees  of 
feriility  intermediate  between  the  poorest  sand  and 
the  most  tenacious  clay. 

I  Extractive  matter,  when  separated  from  the  saline 
compounds  with  which  it  is  usually  accompanied  in 
soils  and  in  veget.ibic  manures,  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
soon  decomposes  or  putritics.  It  also  loses  its  solubili- 
ty in  water  afItT  two  or  three  solutions  in  and  evapo- 
rations of  the  water.  It  is  a  constituent  of  the  nutri- 
tive mailer  of  Ihe  food  of  the  larger  domestic  animals, 
but  in  Ihc  process  of  digestion,  it  is  not  retained  In  the 
body  of  the  animal  for  the  purposes  of  life,  but  is  void- 
ed with  the  faeces.  The  pasture  grasses,  corn,  or 
annual  grasses,  green  or  soiling  plants,  as  clovers, 
lucerne,  sainfoin,  retches,  Uiniips,  mangel  wurzel,  and 
carrots,  all  contain  extract  as  an  essential  constituent, 


sandy,  and  gravelly  soils;  the  reverse  of  this  takes 
place,  for  the  manures  applied  to  these  is  speedily 
decomposed,  and  the  extractive  matter  given  out, 
comparatively,  at  once:  hence  the  constant  repetition 
of  manures  required  by  these  kinds  of  soil  to  keep 
them  productive.  When  clay,  mild  lime,  or  chalk, 
fine  siliceous  and  calcareous  sand,  and  impalpable 
vegetable  matters  are  so  intimately  combined  as  to 
constitute  what  is  termed  Ihe  best  loam,  the  extrac- 
tive matter,  whether  of  long  duration  in  the  soil  or  in 
recently  supplied  manure,  is  economized  and  given 
out  to  water,  and  to  the  roots  of  plants,  in  a  similar 
degree  of  eflectiveness  as  in  the  alluvial  soil:  on  the 
contrary,  when  clay  is  the  chief  earthy  ingredient  of 
a  soil,  the  vegetable  matter  is  either  retained  in  the 
manure,  or  given  out  partially;  the  lower  temperature 
of  the  clay,  its  great  adhesive  powers,  and  compact 
texture,  uniting  to  produce  this  result.*  The  food  of 
plants  supplied  by  atmospheric  air,  whatever  propor- 
tion it  may  bear  to  that  supplied  by  the  soil,  is  at  least 
equally  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants,  for  they  can 
no  more  exist  without  that,  than  they  can  exist 
without  the  soil.  The  curious  structure  of  the 
leaves  shews  how  admirably  they  are  fitted  to  imbibe 
air  and  moisture.  The  essential  constituenis  of  at- 
mospherical air  are  oxygen  and  nitrogen  or  azote;  and 
it  holds  in  solution  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water;  they 
are  elastic  and  invisible,  but  can  be  separated  from 
each  other,  and  their  bulk,  or  volume,  and  weight 
can  be  determined,  and  their  properties  satisfactorily 
ascertained.!  Oxygen  has  received  the  name  of  pure 
or  vital  air,  because  animals  cannot  respire  if  the  air 
they  breathe  be  deprived  of  it,  nor  can  seeds  vegetate 
unless  it  be  present  in  the  soil  and  air  in  which  they 


which,  with  the  woody  fibre  and  saline  matters  of  the 
vegetable,  are  returned  again  to  the  soil. 

•The  great  benefit  resulting  to  clayey  soils  from  the 
process  of  paring  and  burning,  is  that  of  improving 
their  texture,  and,  even  in  some  degree,  their  tempera- 
ture or  latent  heat.  .\  certain  degree  of  what  may  be 
called  a  circulation  of  the  water  and  air  of  a  soil  is  es- 
sential to  its  pov/er  of  preparing  the  food  of  plants 
depending  on  the  soil.  Where  this  power  is  wanting, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  perfectly  stagnant  clay  or  peat,  or  a 
sandy  soil,  with  a  subsoil  impervious  to  water,  vegeta- 
ble matter,  however  ample,  in  these  soils  will  remain 
inert  and  aSbrd  no  support  to  trees,  or,  at  least,  they 
will  not  long  exist  if  planted  under  such  circumstances. 
So  obvious  is  the  effect  of  this  principle  of  circulation 
of  water  and  air,  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion,) that  some  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  the 
fertility  of  soils  depended  on  it  alone,  and  that  water 
and  air  constitute  the  sole  food  of  plants;  and  that 
even  animal  and  vegetable  matters  were  no  farther 
useful  than  as  contributing  to  the  temperature  and  tex- 
ture of  the  soil,  fitting  it  for  the  more  ready  circulation 
of  these,  and  more  readily  presenting  them  to  the  roots 
of  plants.  However  erroneous  the  conclusion  may  be, 
the  principle  of  practice  inculcated  by  it  is  essential 
to  the  successful  cultivation  of  trees,  for  on  it  depend 
the  processes  of  paring-  and  burning,  draining,  trench- 
ing, digging,  and  m  a  word  the  judicious  adoption  of 
the  various  means  which  arc  employed  for  pulverizing 
and  comminuting  soils. 

tThe  claslicily  of  the  constituents  of  atmospheric 
air  is  so  powerful,  that  when,  from  local  causes,  one 
ingredient  is  generated  in  undue  proportion  to  the 
others,  the  most  perfect  analysis  of  the  general  air  in 
Ihe  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  this 
cirrnmstance  happens,  cannot  detect  any  difference  in 
the  proportions  of  the  proper  constituents  from  that  of 
Ihc  air  of  the  most  healthy  region.  The  atmosphere 
of  a  crowded  cily  and  that  of  an  open  or  moderately 
sheltered  alpine  region,  afford  by  analysis  the  like 
number  and  proportion  of  ingredients  or  elements;  but 
notwithstanding  Ihi-i,  the  influence  of  the  air  of  these 
two  situations  on  vegetation  is  very  different.  There 
are  certain  plants  which  win  not  grow  in  the  •atmos- 
phere of  a  crowded  cily,  and  there  arc  others  which 
thrive  in  the  former,  and  will  not  continue  long  in  that 
of  an  alpine  air.  Some  of  the  following  plants  grow 
freely  in  the  almospheie  of  the  crowded  parts  of  the 
city  of  London. 


are  placed.     It   enters   into   the  composition   of  the 
vegetable  and  most  other  acids,  and   largely  into  that 
of  sugar  and  extract.     It  forms  about  one-fifth  of  the 
air  of  the  atmos|)liere.     Carbonic  acid  gas  constlluti  s 
about  a  thousandth  part  of  atmospherical  air,  its  basis 
carbon  is  well   known  in  the  stale  of  charcoal,  and  is 
the   fundamenlal  constituent  of  wotjd.     IS'itrogpri,  or 
azole,  constitutes  about  lunr  flfihs  of  the  atmospheri- 
cal air.     Its  oflices  have  not  been  so  clearly  discover- 
ed: with  much  reason,  however,  it  appears  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  several   products  of  vegeta- 
tion, as   gluten   and  albumen,  and    in    modifying  the' 
actions  of  the  other  coinpoiieiits  of  the  air.     It  is  re- 
markable that  carbonic  acid  gas  being  so  largely  pro- 
duced  by    numerous  artificial  and    natural    processeg 
constantly   going   on,  as  in  the   putrelHCtion    of  sub- 
stances of   every   kind,  in   fermenlalion,  combustion, 
respiration  of  animals,  and,  during  darkness,  by  the 
green   syslem    of   the    whole   vegetable   kingdom,  so 
small  a  portion  only  of  it  should  be  found  permanent 
in  the  air,  varying  from    1-500  lo  1-1000  part   as  the 
minimum  and  maximum.    It  is  heavier  ihau  the  other 
constituents  of  air,  and  it  is  lost  from  the  atmosphere, 
or  from  wherever  it   may   exist   in  plants  only,  and 
lorms  the  bulk  or  basis  of  every  kind  of  wood,  it  must 
be  at  present  considered  as  being  largely  taken  up  by 
the  roots  of  plants.     Water,  the  last  mentioned  con- 
stituent of  atmospheric  air,  enters  into  it  in  the  state 
of  vapour.     The  quantity  of  it  suspended  in  the  air  is 
supposed  to  vary    from  1-CO  to  1-300   part  of  the  at- 
mosphere, being  greater  as  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot, 
at   which    time  it  is  most   useful  to  the  growth   and 
health  of  plants,  being  absorbed  by  the  leaves.*     It  is 
clear  that  water  constitutes  immeasureably  the  largest 
portion  of  what  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  furnished 


Plants  that  groio  freely. 


Plants  that  exist  for  only  a  fr.xo 
years  in  perfect  health. 
Laburnum. 


Sycamore 

Elms 

Mulberries  That  exist  in  health  only  a  limited  time. 

Ivies  Privets 

Virginian  Creepers  China  Roses 

Vines  Alpine  Plants,  scarcely  ever 

Oriental  Planes,  bulbous       produce  flowers, 
and   tuberous-rooted 
plants,  except  Snow- 
drops. 

Since  the  above  list  was  written,  the  Bedford  Con- 
servatory, or  new  flower  and  plant  market,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  has  been  erected  by  John  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  this  interesting  fcalure  to  the  ornament 
of  the  metropolis  will  afford  extensive  means  to  deter- 
mine what  species  of  hardy  as  well  as  of  tender  plants 
will  thrive  in  the  atniosplierc  of  so  large  and  crowded 
a  cily  as  that  of  London.  Since  this  part  of  the  market 
was  completed  in  the  month  of  .June  last  year,  the  fol- 
lowing plants  may  be  mentioned  as  having  Ihrivcn  best. 
The  orange,  CHrus  aio-niidiim,  camellia,  Camellia  Ja- 
ponica;  rhododendrons,  if.  ponlic\im,  R.  maximum,  R. 
pimclatum.  Some  kinds  of  pelargoniums,  Gtranaceec. 
Heaths,  particularly  Erica  lubiflora,  E.  cylindrica,  E. 
persohUa,  E.  ciippressina,  E.  odorurofa;  .Icacin  verticillata, 
A.  armata^  Epachris  ^rnndijlora,  E.  pmigens  rosea. 

•The  value  of  vapour  in  air  to  the  health  of  plants, 
is  well  known  and  appreciated  by  every  skilful  culti- 
vator of  tropical  plants  in  an  arlilicial  atmosphere,  as 
well  as  by  the  successful  forcing  fruit  and  flower  gar- 
dener in  the  hol-house.  Plants  arc  enabled  by  vapour 
in  the  air  to  withsland  the  cliccts  of  extreme  heat  and 
drought,  which  otherwise' would  destroy  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  leaves.  VVe  oursrlves  have  found  Ihe  leaves 
of  the  province  rose,  when  in  an  artificial  atmosphere, 
at  an  early  season  (and  when  its  vital  powers  could 
not  be  so  strongly  exerted,  as  w  hen  under  the  circum- 
stances of  ils  natural  season  of  growth  and  exposure) 
to  unfold  and  increase  in  healthy  growth  when  subject- 
ed for  a  certain  time,  each  day  for  the  space  of  a  i'oil- 
night,  to  hot  air  strongly  charged  with  vapour,  while-, 
leaves  of  the  same  species  did  not  unfold,  or  when  ud». 
folded  previously  to  ihe  application,  shrivelled  up  and 
perished  under  the  application  of  a  dry  current  of  air, 
of  the  like  Icmpcrature,  and  though  all  othe-'-  eirpum- 
I  ilances  were  equal.  •      >-  " 
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to  the  plant  by  the  soil;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  to  act  merely  as  a  vehicle  of  the  food  of 
the  tree,  it  contributes,  probably,  to  the  increase  of 
the  solid  parts  of  the  living  structure  by  decomposi- 
tion into  its  elements,  through  the  agency  of  the  vital 
powers. 

Such  are  the  general  facts  disclosed  by  chemical 
examinations  of  the  soil  and  atmospherical  air,  with 
respect  to  the  substances  supplied  by  them  to  plants 
as  food.  An  analysis  of  the  sap  itself  immediately 
after  its  absorption  by  the  spongeols  of  the  rootlets, 
and  before  it  enters  the  ascending  vessels  of  the 
alburnum,*  would  probably  leave  nothing  more  to  be 
desired  on  this  important  subject,  that  might  apply  to 
the  operations  of  the  practical  planter.  The  sap 
hitherto  examined  chemically,  has  been  taken  from 
the  alburnum  of  the  tree,  and  consequently  after  it 
had  undergone  a  change  in  its  original  constitution,  or 
that  which  characteiised  it  at  the  moment  of  its  enter- 
ing the  spongeols  of  the  rootlets  immediately  from 
the  soil.  That  the  sap  undergoes  a  change  in  the 
ascending  vessels  of  the  alburnum  before  it  is  acted 
upon  by  the  leaves,  has  been  proved  by  Knight  and 
others.  In  these  instances,  the  sap  extracted  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  tree,  contained  much  less  saccharine 
matter,  than  that  taken  from  a  more  elevated  part  of 
the  stem.  According  to  Vauquelin,  water,  extract, 
mucilage,  sugar,  and  acetic  acid,  combined  with  pot- 
ash or  lime,  are  found  in  sap  taken  from  the  alburnum 
or  ascending  sap  vessels  of  the  birch,  elm,  and  beech; 
but  these  vary  in  the  sap  of  diflerent  species  of  trees. 
Saccharine  matter  is  most  abundant  in  the  birch  and 
sugar  maple.  These  results,  however,  aft'ord  but 
little  light  in  the  investigation  of  the  question,  as  we 
know  that  the  same  sap  which  produces  the  acid, 
astringent  crab,  produces  also  the  saccharine,  aroma- 
tic pippin.  By  the  action  of  heat,  light,  air,  and  the 
peculiar  organic  structure  in  different  species  of  trees, 
under  the  influence  of  the  vital  power,  are  those  sub- 
stances which  are  soluble  in  water,  or  saccharine  and 
mucilaginous  fluids  converted  into  insoluble  or  resinous 
and  oily  substances. 

From  these  facts  we  may  conclude  that  soluble 
substances,  chiefly  vegetable  extract,  mucilage  and 
carbon,  with  water  as  a  vehicle  and  a  component, 
presented  to  the  roots  of  plants  under  circumstances 
varying  according  to  the  chemical  constitution,  and 
mechanical  texture  of  soils,  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
habits  or  natural  wants  of  different  species  of  trees, 
as  the  oak  for  instance,  and  the  larch,  constitute  the 
food  of  trees  supplied  by  the  soil  to  the  roots;  and  that 
atmospheric  air  of  a  certain  temperature,  and  degree 
of  moisture,  and  with  freedom  of  circulation,  consti- 
tutes that  other  essential  part  of  the  nourishment  of 
trees,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  leaves  or  green  sys- 
tem of  the  plant. 

Air,  like  water,  requires  a  certain  freedom  from 
stagnation  or  confinement  to  render  its  nourishing  and 
invigorating  properties  available  to  the  leaves  of  trees; 
when  comparatively  stagnant,  its  valuable  properties 
become  lost  to  plants.  This  is  indicated  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  green  colour  from  the  leaves,  which 

•The  rapid  communication  which  exists  between 
the  spongeols  of  the  rootlets  and  the  leaves  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tree,  as  evidenced  by  the  sudden  effects 
produced  on  the  latter  by  the  application  of  water  to 
the  roots  of  a  tree  whose  leaves  have  become  flaccid 
or  drooping  from  the  want  of  it,  warrants  the  idea  that 
the  ascent  o(  fluids  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves  is  more 
direct  than  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  vessels 
will  allow,  or  that  a  principle  exists  in  the  vegetable 
structure  analogous  to  that  of  the  irritability  of  the 
animal  fibre.  The  well  known  experiments  of  Hales 
to  ascertain  the  force  with  which  the  sao  of  trees  as- 
cends, shew  that  the  sap  of  a  vine  branch  four  or  five 
years  old  rises  with  a  force  considerably  superior  to 
atmospherical  pressure.  Plants  having  the  leaves  firm 
and  glossy,  exhibited  prnportionallj  less  force  in  their 
Sflcending  sap.     Vide  VcgelabU  Statics,  vol.  i.  p.  1 14. 


soon  drop  off,  and  are  not  reproduced,  but  the  branch- 
es die;  a  few  remaining  alive  at  the  top  of  the  stem, 
may  continue  the  existence  of  the  tree  for  a  few  years, 
but  without  adding  to  its  girth  or  solidity  of  contents. 
These  are  the  invariable  effects  of  stagnant  air,  the 
most  common  and  indeed  the  only  cause  of  which  in 
plantations  is  the  neglect  of  seasonable  thinning  of  the 
trees,  and  the  removal  of  dead  and  decaying  vegeta- 
ble matter  as  it  is  produced. 

The  putrefactive  fermentation  of  spray  and  brush- 
wood left  in  close  plantations  where  the  circulation  of 
the  air  is  confined,  produces  fetid  gaseous  matters, 
alike  hurtful  to  animal  and  to  vegetable  life;  the 
growth  of  moss  on  the  bark  of  trees  is  promoted  by  it, 
and  whenever  this  becomes  general  in  a  plantation, 
the  progress  of  the  trees  is  greatly  retarded.  We 
cannot  better  illustrate  the  importance  of  attending  to 
this  principle  of  practice  in  the  planter's  art,  than  by 
staling  an  instance  kindly  communicated  to  us  by 
high  authority*  on  the  subject:  in  many  places  over 
an  extent  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  acres  of  the  plan- 
tations at  Blair  Adam  the  prunings  of  spray  and  brush- 
wood, and  the  loppings  of  the  trees  thinned  out,  for 
which  there  is  no  sale  in  this  country,  had  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  many  years.  The  injurious 
effect  was  so  remarkable,  that  the  proprietor  deter- 
mined to  have  the  accumulation  removed.  This  was 
done  at  an  expense  not  very  considerable.  Ever 
since  the  accumulation  has  been  prevented  by  havino- 
a  squad  of  women  and  boys,  to  clear  away  and  brush 
after  the  woodcutters  or  pruners.  The  expense  of 
this  operation  has  been  overpaid  by  the  increase  of 
growth,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  has  added  greatly  to 
the  value  and  beauty  of  the  woods,  as  well  as  to  the 
growth  of  underwood. 

To  have  entered  more  minutely  into  the  details  of 
the  vegetable  physiology  would  have  been  incompati- 
ble with  the  scope  and  design  of  this  essay,  and  to 
have  dwelt  less  on  those  principles  which  bear  directly 
upon  every  operation  of  the  planter's  art,  would  have 
rendered  the  practical  details  which  follow,  more  ob- 
scure and  less  instructive. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
Some  Observations  on  the  Rationale  of  the 
ACTION   OF  Oil   on  the   Fig   in  hastening  its 
maturitv;  bv  Dr.  I.  A.  Johnson. 

(Read  before  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Charleston, 
August,  1831.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  July 
last,  we  were  highly  favoured  by  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Legare,  with  several  very  interesting  experi- 
ments instituted  by  him,  shewing,  that  by  applying 
oil  to  the  aperture  at  the  apex  of  the  fig,  it  will  be 
brought  to  maturity  nearly  a  fortnight  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would  do  if  left  to  its  own  efforts. 

In  consequence  of  these  experiments,  a  request  was 
made  to  me  to  give  the  rationale  of  the  process;  I 
have,  conformably  to  their  wishes,  hazarded  an 
opinion,  deduced  from  principles  sufficiently  establish- 
ed by  some  of  the  most  respectable  physiologists,!  to 
bear  me  out  in  the  attempt; — should  1  fail  of  success 
however;  my  willingness  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  my  friends,  coupled  with  a  desire  to  aid  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  so  interesting  a  subject,  must  be  my 
only  apology. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  with  much  probability  too, 
that  the  envelope  of  every  seed,  of  what  form  or  size 
soever,  is  produced  from  a  leaf,  which  by  an  inscruta- 
ble law  of  nature,  is  destined  to  perform  that  particu- 
lar function,  previously  to  its  developement;  or  in 
other  and  better  language  "a  leaf  Ibrming  a  carpel  or 
pericarp,  may  be  folded  in  various  ways,  either 
cylindrical  or  like  a  cornucopia,  or  doubled  a  little  con- 
vex like  a  pod,  but  however  diversified  the  form  of 


•  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  Adam, 
t  Brown;  De  Candollc. 


the  fruit,  it  results  always  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  leaf  was  originally  budded."*  This  is  observable 
in  the  pod  of  the  pea  (lathynis)  by  careful  examina- 
tion you  may  perceive  that  it  consists  of  a  leaf  doubled 
upon  its  upper  surface,  with  its  edges  soldered  together 
so  as  to  form  the  pod,  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf 
now  becoming  the  outer  surface  of  the  shell  or  pod. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  that  1  should  describe  the 
structure  of  the  leaf,  in  support  of  what  I  am  about  to 
advance,  for  which  purpose  we  will  select  a  leaf  ot 
the  same  plant  (lathyrus.)  It  has  a  smooth  upper  sur- 
face, and  is  of  a  darker  green  than  the  under;  the 
under  surface  is  very  porous,  of  a  rougher  texture, 
pale  colour,  and  for  the  most  part  hairy  or  downy. 
Between  these  surfaces  we  find  the  cellular  tissue 
traversed  in  various  directions  by  the  fibrous  vessels, 
which  form  the  n'is  and  which  from  their  size  produce 
a  great  unevenness  in  the  under  surface — upon  the 
upper  surface  also  the  stomata  or  mouths  of  the  ex- 
haling vessels  open,  while  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaf  is  abundantly  provided  with  the  stomata  of  the 
absorbing  vessels;  these  inhaling  air  and  moittxtre 
from  the  atmosphere;  the  upper  surface  at  the  same 
time  giving  of  the  surplus  fluid,  and  warmth  which 
is  deposited  there  by  the  ascending  sap;  hence  leave* 
have  been  called  the  lungs  of  the  plant. 

Move,  in  the  pea- pod,  these  several  parts  are  like- 
wise clearly  perceptible,  and  if  separated  at  its  solder- 
ed edge,  the  form  of  the  leaf  may  be  very  well  recog- 
nized; you  will  now  observe  that  the  leaf  is  doubled 
upon  its  upper  surface,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
under  surface  external,  this  being  the  most  porus  sur- 
face, and  that  which  contains  the  absorbent  vessels — 
were  it  otherwise,  the  fruit  would  perish.  This  is 
the  case,  not  only  with  the  pea,  but  with  all  other 
forms  of  pericarps,  the  same  is  also,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, applicable  to  all  buds. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  fruit  in 
question,  and  although  the  fig  cannot  be  strictly  con- 
sidered a  pericarp,  but  an  expanded  receptacle  whose 
hollow  is  lined  with  innumerable  flowers  and  seeds, 
seldom  containing  both  staminate  and  pistulate  flow- 
ers, but  for  the  most  part  pistillate  only,  in  the  same 
fig,  having  an  orifice  at  its  apex  or  summit,  through 
which  moisture  and  heat  are  no  doubt  passed  off,  yet 
as  a  bud  it  is  amenable  to  the  same  laws. 

Notwithstanding  this  exception  to  the  above  forma- 
tion of  a  pericarp,  it  is  still  the  product  of  a  bud,  as  I 
have  said,  and  as  »uch,  must  possess  some  at  least  of 
the  properties  of  a  leaf.  If  this  be  granted,  then  it 
will  follow,  that  if  oil,  or  any  other  mild  applicatioo 
be  made  to  its  aperture,  so  as  to  include  the  perspira- 
ble fluid,  the  heat  and  moisture  of  which,  being  thus 
retained,  are  thrown  back  upon  the  fruit  contained 
within  this  dilated  receptacle,  and  thus  add  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  maturation;  but  on  the  other  hand,  let 
the  oil  be  applied  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  fig,  and 
the  arrest  of  absorption,  must  prove  fatal  to  the  fruit. 

In  order  to  establish  this  proposition  I  selected  seve- 
ral figs,  and  such  as  had  the  oil  applied  to  the  aper- 
ture only,  matured  in  ten  or  eleven  days  after  the  ap- 
plication of  it,  those  which  were  covered  with  it, 
wilted  and  sloughed  off  by  the  eighth  day,  while  such 
as  were  undisturbed  did  not  ripen  for  ten  or  fifteen 
days  after,  thus  establishing  the  above  theory. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  observe  in  support  of 
the  assertion  that  a  leaf  may  become  a  pericarp,  that 
a  pericarp  (or  germ)  may  resume  the  form  of  a  leaf, 
as  may  be  seen  in  monsters,  such  as  althia,  rose,  or 
gardinia,  when  very  double;  in  many  instances  the 
pistil]  in  participating  in  the  monstrosity  becomes  a 
Icnf,  while  the  stamens  assume  the  form  of  petalt, 
such  flowers  never  bear  fruit  or  seed. 

I.  A.  Jornsom. 

Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst  and  cold. 

"Conversations  on  Vcget.  Physiol, 
t  A  pistil   consist  of  stigma,  stile,  and   germ,   this 
latter  portion  becomes  pericarp  as  the  fruit  matures. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BURRALL'S  CLOVER  MACHINE. 

COMMUKICATED   TO    THE    PENNSYLVANIA   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY,   BY    D.   K.    JONES. 


The  annexed  diagram  is  intended  to  represent  a 
bngitudiiialcut  through  the  machine,  from  end  to  end. 
Shewing  the  situation  and  arrangement  of  the  differ- 
ent parts. 

A.  Shews  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  one  row  of 
teeth. 

B.B.B.  The  bed,  covered  with  perforated  tin 
sheets. 

C.  C.  C.  C.  Four  leather  stops,  attached  to  the 
bed. 

D.  D.  Sliding  boards,  to  conduct  the  seed  into  the 
trunk  of  the  fan. 

E.  The  trunk  of  the  fan. 

F.  The  fan. 

G.  Opening  in  the  fan,  through  which  the  clean 
seed  falls. 

H.  H.  H.  H.  The  cap,  or  covering  of  the  cylinder. 

I.  The  feed  opening. 

K.  The  chaff  opening. 

L.  Tlie  front  board  of  the  hopper. 

M.  The  shaft  of  the  feed  roller. 

This  machine  is  the  invention  of  Thomas  D.  Bur- 
rail,  Esq.  of  Geneva,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and 


is  in  extensive  and  successful  operation  in  the  western 
part  of  that  state,  by  hand,  horse,  and  water  power. 

The  first  machine  on  this  plan,  and  one  of  the 
largest  which  has  been  constructed,  was  put  in  opera- 
tion by  horse  power,  on  the  farm  of  the  inventor,  in 
September  last,  and  cleaned  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a 
half  bushels  of  seed  an  hour.  It  was,  however,  dis- 
covered, that  the  power  of  one  horse  was  inadequatR 
to  give  it  motion  sufficient  to  do  its  best  work. 

It  was  afterwards  set  up  on  a  small  stream,  pre- 
viously occupied  by  a  carding  machine,  in  which 
situation  it  had  sufficient  motion,  and  cleaned  from 
two  to  three  bushels  an  hour. 

From  numerous  experiments,  it  is  found,  that  the 
fair  work  of  a  horse  machine,  is  one  bushel  an  hour, 
and  that  of  a  hand  machine,  eight  quarts.  The  work 
of  the  water  power  may  be  increased  indefinitely,  by 
enlarging  the  cylinder. 

It  is  ascertained,  that  if  the  same  power  which  is 
required  to  move  one  run  of  mill  stones,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  clover  machine,  it  would  clean  more  than 
four  bushels  per  hour. 

The  operative  part  of  the  machine  is  contained  in  a 
frame  of  wood,  supported  by  four  posts. 


The  frame  is  5  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  high 
in  the  clear,  and  is  put  together  with  mortice  and 
tenon,  in  the  usual  manner. 

Within  the  frame  is  hung  a  cylinder,  4  ft.  long, 
and  2  ft.  6  in.  diameter.  An  axis  passes  through  its 
centre,  the  ends  of  which  revolve  on  metallic  boxes 
inserted  in  the  sides  of  the  frame.  The  cylinder  is 
armed  with  thin  triangular  iron  teeth,  li  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  wide  at  their  basis,  which  are  attached 
to  the  face  of  the  cylinder,  in  rows  3  inches  apait, 
around,  and  li  inches  apart,  lengthwise  of  the  cylin- 
der.    The  acting  edges  of  the  teeth  are  serrated. 

The  lower  half  of  the  cylinder  is  incased  in  a  semi- 
circular covering,  (called  a  bed)  composed  of  three  or 
more  frames  of  wood,  covered  with  sheet  tin,  perfo- 
rated with  holes  large  enough  to  admit  the  seed  to 
pass  through,  when  threshed.  These  frames  are  slid 
in  semi-circular  grooves,  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  ma- 
chine, two  inches  from  the  face  of  the  cylinder. 

On  the  upper  edges  of  these  frames  are  nailed  strips 
of  soal  leather,  (called  stops)  in  which  are  cut  open- 
ings, to  admit  the  teeth  to  play  freely  through  them, 
when  the  cylinder  is  in  motion.  The  office  of  these 
stops  is  to  regulate  the  currents  of  air,  which  will 
necessarily  be  raised  by  the  cylinder,  when  in  rapid 
motion,  so  that  the  chaff  may  lay  at  rest  in  the  bed, 
till  the  seed  is  whipped  out. 

Immediately  below  the  bed,  are  sliding  boards, 
which  receive  the  seed  as  it  falls  through,  and  con- 
ducts it  into  the  trunk  of  the  fan. 

The  fan  is  inclosed  in  a  circular  case  I  ft.  6  in.  di- 
ameter; from  the  lower  part  of  which  proceeds  a  ser- 
pentine trunk,  12  in.  wide,  at  the  end,  inserted  in  the 
case,  and  gradually  decreasing  in  width,  to  three  in- 
ches at  the  other  end.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
is  made  an  opening,  1*  in.  wide,  through  which  the 
clean  seed  falls. 

The  upper  half  of  the  cylinder  is  covered  by  a  semi- 
circular cap,  corresponding  with  the  circle  of  the  bed. 
A  feed  opening  is  made  in  the  forward  part  of  the 
cap,  over  which  the  hopper  is  placed.  Another  open- 
ing, 5  in.  wide,  is  made  in  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cap,  near  the  top,  through  which  the  light  chaff, 
leaves,  dust,  &c.  is  discharged,  by  the  motion  of  the 
cylinder.  From  which  opening  proceeds  a  short 
trunk,  which  gradually  diminishes  in  width  to  the 
end,  where  it  is  i  of  an  inch  wide. 

The  sides  of  the  cap  extend  the  length  of  the  ma- 
chine, which,  together  with  the  cap,  form  three  sides 
of  the  hopper.  The  other  side  is  made  by  sliding  a 
board  in  grooves,  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  cap,  at  their 
extreme  ends.  The  bottom  of  the  hopper  is  hinged 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  last  mentioned  side,  and  rests 
on  the  feed  roller. 

The  foregoing  description  is  a  light  water  power. 
The  motion  of  the  cylinder  is  from  the  feed  towards 
the  chaff  opening,  and  requires  to  pass  through  2,000 
ft.  of  space  in  a  minute,  to  do  full  work.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  fan  is  taken  from  the  cylinder  by  a  cross 
band,  and  should  perform  i  as  many  revolutions  in 
the  saine  time.  The  feed  roller  has  i  the  motion  of 
the  cylinder,  and  is  also  taken  from  it  by  across  band. 
The  clover  heads,  freed  from  the  straw,  are  put 
into  the  hopper  of  the  machine,  from  whence  they  are 
shaken  by  the  feed  roller,  within  the  action  of  the 
teeth.  They  are  then  carried  over  by  the  motion  of 
the  cylinder,  and  all  the  light  chaff,  leaves,  dust,  &c. 
is  at  once  discharged  at  the  chaff  opening,  while  the 
chaff  containing  seed,  by  its  superior  gravity,  falls 
into  the  bed  of  the  machine,  and  as  the  currents  of  air 
are  there  checked  by  the  stops,  it  lies  at  rest,  while 
the  teeth  are  cutting  briskly  through  it.  As  soon  as 
the  seed  is  whipped  from  the  hull,  the  chaff  rises, 
and  flows  out  of  the  chaff  opening,  while  the  seed 
falls  through  the  bed  into  the  fan,  where  it  is  win- 
nowed. 

The  advantages  which  this  machine  possesses,  are 
as  follows:— It  performs  its  work  at  a  single  operation, 
and  requires  less  than  one-fifth  the  power  of  any 
other  machine  for  the  purpose,  to  do  the  same  work. 
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No  iiSt  is  raised,  and  no  seed  wasted,  or  in  the  least 
injured. 

Tlie  uncomfortable  dust,  always  attendant  on  other 
mod(-s  ot  hulling  clover  seed,  is  almost  entirely  avoid- 
ed, as  the  hull  is  not  reduced  to  a  powder,  but  merely 
brul<en.  It  is  simple  and  compact  in  its  construction, 
and  may  be  moved  I'rom  place  to  place  without  injury. 

Plithdetjihia,  MurcU  li,  lbi4. 


(From  the  New  England  farmer.) 
ICE  HOUSES. 

Mr.  Fessekden, — Your  correspondent  C.  whose 
con^niUHiciition  was  given  vol.  x.  page  13, of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  complains  of  not  being  able  to  keep 
his  ice  through  the  summer,  and  imputes  it  to  the  soil 
on  which  his  house  is  located.     I  liave  an  ice  house, 
■which  is  built  on  the  same  kind  of  soil,  which  he  des 
cribes,  say  a  gravelly  knoll.     I   dug  a   pit,  say  from 
8  to  lii  inches  larger  than  I  intended  the  frame.     I 
duo-  it  about  8  feet  below  the  surface,  and  with  the 
gravel,  which  came  out  of  the  pit,  I  raised  it  about  2 
feet.     My  frame  was  10  feet  long,  8  feet  wide  and  10 
feet  deep.     I   planked    it   up  with  2   inch    hemlock 
planks,  and   filled  the  space  on  the  outside,  which 
was  from  8  to  12  inches,  with  tan,  and  ramed  it  down 
as  fast  as  I  jilanked  it  up  till  I  came  to  the  top  of  the 
frame.     1   then  put  on   rafters  of  joists  4  or  5  inches 
square,  and  lined  them  and  filled  the  space  with  tan, 
as  tight  as  it  could  be  ramed  in,  and   then  shingled 
the  roof.     The  ends  were  boarded  up,  with  a  door  at 
each  end,  for  the  convenience  of  filling  the  house. 
My  house  holds  about  6  cords.     I  fill  it  with  square 
pieces  of  ice,  as  close  as  I  can  pack  them.     1   put 
nothing  between  the  layers  of  ice,  nor  on  the  sides, 
,ior  do  I  break  any  in  pieces  to  fill  up  the  spaces,  ex- 
cept broken  pieces  that  will  not  make  good  stowage. 
I  have  filled  the   house  to  the  top  of  the  frame.     I 
then  fill  the  roof  with  shavings,  and  ram  them  down 
as  tight  as  I  can.     I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
iny  ice,  and  have  spared   as  much  as  we  have  used, 
and  have  often  ice  in  the  house,  when  we  clear  it  for 
filling  afresh.     I  think  shavings  are  better  than  straw, 
as  they  will  not  rot  so  soon  by  the  dampness.     I  go  to 
the  ice  house  at  any  time  of  day,  when  ice  is  wanted. 
My  ice  house  has  no  drains  to  it.     Under  the  plank 
at  boHum  I  rounded  out  a  place  lengthwise,  about  a 
foot  deep,  sloping  towards  the  middle  like  an  egg,  cut 
in  trto  lengthwise,  which   I  think  is  sufficient   to  re- 
ceive all  the  water  that  will  waste  from  the  ice. 
I  remain  with  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Medford,  Oct.  28,  1831.  A  Subscriber. 


tition,  filled  with  tan,  into  two  apartments.  In  one 
of  them,  which  is  about  8  feet  square,  the  ice  is  de- 
posited. The  other  apartment  is  employed  as  an 
entry,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  door,  made  duuble 
as  aforementioned,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the 
ice  from  day  to  day.  This  entry,  whose  temperature 
in  the  lower  part,  is  very  uniformly  that  of  cool 
weather  in  the  autumn,  is  furnished  with  shelves  for 
the  reception  of  butter,  meat,  milk,  &C.  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  is  found  to  be  extremely  useful. 

The  ice  is  cut  in  blocks  of  regular  form,  and  very 
closely  packed,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  pul- 
verized ice.  All  the  space  which  remains  above  the 
ice,  is  filled  with  dry  straw.  A  few  cedar  slabs  form 
the  floor  on  which  llie  ice  rests.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  preferring  cedar  to  otlier  kinds  of  wood; 
and  I  did  not  find  its  expense  to  exceed  that  of  mer- 
chantable pine  boards.  It  would  be  convenient  to 
have  the  entry  a  little  larger  than  the  one  just  de- 
scribed.        Yours  respectfully,     P.  Cleaveland. 

Brunswick,  Me.  .Von.  3,  1831. 


»![XSCE:£iIi.A  Ksoxrs. 


Mr.  Fessenden, — In  answer  to  your  request  for 
jiracticid  information  on  the  subject  of  ice  houses,  i 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  a  description  of  one, 
which  I  constructed  several  years  since,  at  a  mode- 
rate e.\pense,  and  in  which  I  have  been  perfectly  suc- 
ce.sstul  in  preserving  ice  through  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn. 

A  pit  about  13  feet  long  and  9  feet  wide  was  dug 
in  level  ground  to  the  depth  of  10  feet.  The  four 
walls  or  sides  of  the  ice  liouse  consist  entirely  of 
etdar.  Each  "all  is  reiidercd  double  by  nailing  the 
boards  lioriz<intally  to  two  I'pposile  sides  of  joists, 
iour  inches  square,  placed  |)frpendicularlv  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  iew  feet  Irom  pacli  oilier.  'J'he  interval 
hetwern  the  boards  is  filhd  with  tan,  and  a  space  of 
about  4  inches  in  width  entirely  around  the  building, 
on  the  outside,  is  also  occupied  by  Ian;  so  that  the 
earth  or  soil  no  where  touches  the  boards.  Upon 
Ihfso  walls,  wliioh  are  II  feet  in  lieight,  and  <if 
course  project  one  foot  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  is  placed  a  very  sharp  roof.  This  roof  is 
also  double,  and  llio  intcrv.il  between  the  boards  is 
filled  wiih  charcoal  powder.  It  is  j)ainted  white  on 
the  outside. 

The  aforementioned  pit  is  divided  by  a  double  par- 


(From  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  History.) 
THE  ROT  IN  SHEEP. 
Most  of  your  readers  are  aware  that  by  the  fre- 
quent  and    repeated   moistening   of  land    the   grass 
grows  in  abundance,  much  more  quickly,  and  has  a 
more   lu,\uriant   appearance,  particularly   when   the 
weather  is  close  arid   warm.     It  is  this  quickness  of 
its  growth  which  I    think  is  the  great  cause  of  the 
mischief.     When  grown  slowly,  time  is  allowed  for 
that  bitter   principle  to  be  more  fully  elaborated,  on 
which  depends  the  good  quality  of  our  grasses,  which 
is  the  case   in  a  moderately  dry  season,  and   when 
also  the  disease  does  not  make  its  appearance.     But 
when,  contrary  to  this,  the  grass  grows  too  quickly  to 
allow  that  change  taking  place,  and  it  does  not  con- 
tain that  bitterness,  but  has  a  more  delicate  appear- 
ance, or  what  is  termed  squashy,  the  sheep  become 
diseased  from  the  loss  of  that  usual  stimulus  to  the 
bowels,  the  bitter  principle  of  well  grown  grass.     In 
consequence  of  this  they  become  torpid,  the  food  not 
well   digested,   the   secretion   of  bile   sluggish;  and 
here  is  the  foundation  of  that  mass  of  disease  in  the 
liver.     How  far  this  opinion  may  be  correct  I   leave 
to  the  judgment  of  others;  but  should  it  prove  so,  the 
remedy  will  be  simple  when  taken  in  the  first  place, 
that  is,  before  the  matter  is  formed  in   the  liver.     1 
presume  that  for   the   want  of  that  stimulus  to  the 
bowels  the   liver  does  not  perform  its  functions,  and 
becomes  overloaded  with  bile,  part  of  which  is  again 
circulated  with  the  blood;  but  in  time,  from  its  stag- 
nation it  becomes  putrid,  and   matter  is  formed  upon 
the  liver,  in  small  tubercles,  which  bursting  into  each 
other  become  abscesses,  in  which  are  found  the  hy- 
datids or  flukes.     By  what  means  they  get  there  is 
at  present  a  matter  of  conjecture.     It  is  certain  they 
are  animalcula;,  as  they  have  been  seen  to  move  se- 
veral hours  after  their  removal  from   the  sheep.     It 
may  be  asked  by  some,  how  are  we  to  know  the  rot 
in  its  first  stage?     The  weather,  the  situation  of  his 
land,  together  with  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  the  flock  becoming  diseased   are  the  shep- 
herd's   best  guides.     The  sheep,   themselves,  in   an 
parly  stage  of  the  disease   will  appear  slothful,  and 
their  eyes  dim,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow;  i.  e.  having  a 
jaundiced  appearance.     In  this  state,  I  should  give  a 
few   doses   of  mild    mercurials,  saline   aperients,  and 
then  a  mild  bitter  infusion,  such  as  infusion  of  cha- 
momile or  of  gentian,  two  or  three  limes  a  day. 


(From  the  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Journal.) 
NEW  INVENTION. 
We  examined  a  few   days  since,  a   Gun,  of  hand- 
some workmanship,  the  stock  made  in  the  usual  man- 
ner,  with   no  other  appearance  of  a  lock  than  the 
guard  and  trigger.     It  is  on  the  percussion  principle, 
and  so  constructed  that  with  once  priming  it  may  be 
discharged  sixty  times.     The  ingenious  inventor  and 
maker  of  it  is  Georgk  AV.  Morse,  now  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  son   of  Reverend  Bryan  Morse,  of 
Haverhill,  in  this  state.     NVe  are  indebted  to  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  State  Herald,  for  the  following  par- 
ticular description: — 

The  breech-pin  as  it  is  called,  makes  ihe  outer 
boundary  of  the  lock.  The  guard  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  anterior  half  serves  only  to  complete  the 
form  of  a  common  guard,  and  is  immoveable.  The 
other  half  acts  as  a  lever,  and  is  attached  to  the  upper 
prong  of  the  breech-pin  and  passes  through  a  mortice 
which  is  made  in  the  hammer.  By  drawing  back 
this  half  of  the  guard,  the  hammer  is  drawn  with  it, 
and  by  this  motion  the  gun  is  cocked. 

There  is  a  small  spring  fixed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  breech -pin,  which  throws  back  the  moveable  half 
of  the  gi:ard  after  the  hammer  is  fixed  for  firing,  so 
that  the  guard  then  appears  to  be  entire.  The  ham- 
mer consists  of  a  straight  bar  of  steel,  two  inches  lonir, 
and  the  fourth  of  an  inch  square,  through  which  is'a 
mortice,  as  above  mentioned,  for  the  moveable  half  of 
the  guard  to  play  in.  The  hammer  is  thrown  forward 
by  a  spring  which  is  in  form  of  the  letter  U,  and 
which  is  secured  to  the  upper  prong  of  the  breech-pin 
at  the  posterior  and  under  part.  The  hammer  moves 
in  a  straight  line,  and  strikes  against  the  centre  of 
the  barrel.  The  trigger  is  secured  to  a  pillar  which 
is  placed  between  the  prongs  of  the  breech-pin,  and 
which  also  supports  the  hammer.  It  is  shaped  like 
the  capital  letter  L  inverted.  A  small  spring  under 
the  fore  part  elevates  the  upper  end  of  the  "trigger 
against  the  end  of  the  hammer,  which  keeps  the  gun 
cocked.— In  the  operation  of  cocking  the  gun,  the 
nipple  (which  slides  into  that  end  of  the^hammer 
which  is  nearest  the  barrel,)  is  drawn  forwards  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch.  A  space  is  thus  made  in  the 
hammer  directly  under  the  magazine,  and  the  priming 
falls  into  this  space  or  cavity.  The  nipple  is  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  long,  and  one  twellih  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a  cap  large  enough  to  cover  the  head 
of  the  hammer,  and  has  a  perforation  in  it  large 
enough  to  admit  a  common  pin.  'J'his  hole  makes  a 
communication  between  the  space  in  the  hammer 
(which    receives   the    priming    trom    the    magazine 

above,)  to  the  charge  in  the  barrel  of  the  gun. When 

the  hammer  is  driven  forward  in  the  act  of  firino-,  the 
nipple  strikes  against  the  barrel,  and  is  forced  iVto  a 
hole  made  in  the  lianinicr,  where  the  firing  is  eflected 
by  pcrcussioti.  The  magazine  contains  sixty  prim- 
ings, and  is  so  contrived  that  neither  water  nor  damp- 
ness can  penetrate  into  it. 


At  the  recent  cattle  show  and  Fanner's  Fair,  in 
Andover,  (Mass.)  two  cows  were  exhibited,  one  of 
which,  with  feed  from  a  common  pasture,  had  given 
from  the  2d  of  JNIay  to  the  i7lh  of  Seiilembcr,  aSG 
gallons  of  S'iperior  milk,  being  an  average  produce  of 
four  gallons  )ier  day.  The  other  gave  in  the  month 
of  June,  17  quarts  a  day,  and  there  was  made  from 
her  milk  in  one  month,  ji/(i/  pounds  of  good  butter. 


The  Editor  of  the  Sporting  Magazine,  in  his  last 
number,  gives  Ihe  following  advice,  which  may  not 
be  considered  ill-timed,  as  on  many  larire  esiales  nut 
a  single  partridge  survived  the  great°snow  oi'  last 
winter: 

••PAt;Tnii)GF.s.— It  has  been  well  suggested  to  put 
the  question  to  all  farmers  and  liberal  sportsmen, 
whelbct  it  is  not  highly  expedient  to  lorbear  Ihe 
taking  of  partridges  altogether  the  ensuing  season? 
By  llial  mearis  (jiily  can  the  ravages  of  the  last  win- 
ter be  re]iaircd.  No  genuine  lover  of  the  tricirer  will 
draw  one  upon  a  partridge  this  fall.  For  ourselves 
we  are  deierniinrd  not  to  huv  or  lasle  one  until  the 
fall  of  1832." 

Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 


No.  36.— Vol.  13. 
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CLEANLINESS. 

The  author  of  "Journal  of  a  Naturalist,"  speaking 
of  insects,  says — Tlie  perfect  cleanliness  of  these 
creat'ures  is  a  very  notable  circumstance,  when  we 
consider  that  nearly  their  whole  lives  are  passed  in 
burrowing  in  the  earth,  and  removing  nuisances;  yet 
such  is  the  admirable  polish  of  their  coating  and  limbs, 
that  we  very  seldom  find  any  soil  adhering  to  them. 
The  meloe,  and  some  of  the  scaraba;!,  upon  first 
•emerging  from  their  winter's  retreat,  are  commonly 
foutxl  with  the  earth  clinging  to  them;  but  the  remo- 
val of  this  is  one  of  the  first  operations  of  the  creature; 
and  all  the  beetle  race,  the  chief  occupation  of  which 
is  crawling  about  the  soil,  and  such  dirty  employs,  are 
notwithstanding  remarkable  for  the  glossiness  of  their 
covering,  and  freedom  from  defilements  of  any  kind. 
But  purity  of  vesture  seems  to  be  a  principal  precept 
of  nature,  and  observable  ibroughuut  creation . — Fishes, 
from  the  nature  of  ihe  element  in  which  they  reside, 
can  contract  but  little  impurity.  Birds  are  unceasing- 
ly attentive  to  neatness  and  luslration  of  their  plu- 
mage. All  the  slug  race,  though  covered  with  slimy 
matter,  calculated  to  collect  e.xtraneous  things,  and 
reptiles,  are  perfectly  free  from  soil.  The  fur  and 
hair  of  beasts  in  a  stale  of  liberty  and  health  is  never 
filthy,  or  sullied  with  dirt.  Some  birds  roll  them- 
selves in  dust,  and  occasionally,  particularly  beasts, 
cover  themselves  with  mire;  but  this  is  not  from  any 
liking  or  inclination  for  such  things,  but  to  free  them- 
selves from  annoyances,  or  to  prevejit  the  biles  of  in- 
sects. Whether  birds  in  preening,  and  beasts  in 
dressing  themselves,  be  directed  by  any  instinctive 
faculty,  we  know  not;  but  they  evidently  derive 
pleasure  from  the  operation,  and  thus  this  feeling  of 
enjoyment,  even  if  the  sole  motive,  becomes  to  them 
an  essential  source  of  comfort  and  of  health. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

The  true  economy  of  housekeeping  is,  simply  the 
art  of  gathering  up  all  the  fragments,  so  that  nothing 
be  lost.  I  mean  fragments  of  time,  as  well  as  materi- 
als. Nothing  should  be  thrown  away,  so  long  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  any  use  of  it,  however  trifling  it 
may  be;  and  wiiatever  be  the  size  of  a  family,  every 
member  should  be  employed  either  in  earning  or  sav- 
ing money. 

If  you  have  a  greater  quantity  of  cheeses  in  the 
house  than  is  likely  to  be  soon  used,  cover  them  care- 
fully with  paper,  fastened  with  flour  paste  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air.  In  this  way  they  may  be  kept  free 
from  insects  for  years.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  dry 
eool  place. 

Instead  of  covering  up  your  glasses  and  pictures 
with  muslin,  cover  the  frames  only  with  cheap  yellow 
cambric,  neatly  put  on,  and  as  near  the  color  of  the 
gilt  as  you  can  procure  it.  This  looks  better,  leaves 
the  glasses  open  for  use,  and  the  pictures  for  orna- 
ment, and  is  an  effectual  barrier  to  dust  as  well  as 
flies.  It  can  easily  be  re-colored  with  saffron  tea, 
when  it  is  faded. 

The  fumes  of  brimstone  are  useful  in  removing 
stains  from  linen,  Sic;  thus,  if  a  red  rose  be  held  in 
the  fumes  of  a  brimstone  match,  the  color  will  soon 
begin  to  change,  and  at  length  the  flower  will  become 
white.  By  the  same  process,  fruit  stains  or  iron 
moulds  may  be  removed  from  linen  or  cotton  cloths, 
if  the  spots  be  previously  moistened  with  water. 

When  plain  tortoise  shell  combs  are  defaced,  the 
polish  m-iy  be  renewed  by  rubbing  them  with  pul- 
verised rotten  stone  and  oil.  The  rotlen  stone  should 
be  sifted  through  muslin.  It  looks  better  to  be  rubbed 
on  by  the  hand.  The  jewelers  afterwards  polish  them 
by  rubbing  with  dry  rmige  poicdcr,  but  sifted  magne- 
sia does  just  as  well— and  if  the  ladies  had  rouge, 
perhaps  they  would,  by  mislalne,  put  it  upon  their 
cJieeks,  instead  of  their  combs;  and  thereby  spoil  their 
euniple.xion.  Fkugal  Housewife. 

Take  ihingB  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 


MACHINERY  AND  CAPITAL. 

We  copy  the  following  extraordinary  statement 
from  the  Mechanics'  Magazine;  it  speaks  volumes. — 
"Mr.  Crawshay's  iron  works.  Number  of  persons 
employed,  5,000.  Annual  sum  expended  for  labor 
£300,000.  Number  of  horses  employed,  450.  Num- 
ber of  steam-engines,  8;  each  of  50  horse-pov/er,  but 
going  night  and  day,  doing  the  work  of  21,000 
horses.  Water  wheels  9,  equal  to  the  power  of  954 
horses.  Furnaces,  84;  each  about  50  feet  high  and 
wide  in  proportion.  Forges,  3.  Foundry,  1.  Rot 
ling  mills,  8.  Boring  mill,  1.  Annually  used  for 
mixing  with  the  iron  ore,  iron  stone,  90,000  tons, 
lime,  40,000  tons.  Annually  consumed,  coals  200,000 
tons,  gunpowder,  30,000  lbs.,  candles,  120,000  lbs. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  tram-railway  have 
been  laid  down  for  the  use  of  these  works,  besides 
which  there  is  a  canal  of  several  miles,  with  aque- 
ducts, bridges.  Sic.  Of  tram  wagons,  made  chiefly 
of  iron,  there  are  many  thousand.  Mr.  Crawshay 
has  lately  built  a  castle  for  his  own  residence  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  works,  which  covers  an  area  of  174* 
square  feet,  and  contains  72  aparlments;  the  lo::ks 
and  hinges  alone  cost  ^700.  There  is  a  pinery  at- 
tached to  the  castle,  which  is  heated  by  steam,  and 
costs  .^850  yearly;  an  extensive  grapery  also,  that 
costs  nearly  as  much. — Englisli  paper. 


AN  AMERICAN  GOURD. 

There  is  a  gourd  at  the  museum,  the  growth  of  the 
present  season,  under  whose  shade  a  modern  Jonah 
or  even  Goliath  might  repose.  It  measures  five  feet 
four  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighs 
fifty-six  pounds.  It  was  raised  in  Hubbardston,  by 
Mr.  Aaron  Greenwood,  nephew  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  museum,  from  seed  brought  by  Mr.  Moses  G. 
from  a  place  700  miles  west  of  Little  Rock  in  Arkan- 
sas Territory. —  TravtUer. 


The  Journal  des  Connaissance  Usuelles,  states  that 
several  persons  in  France  have  been  nearly  poisoned 
by  the  use  of  mouldy  bread,  and  it  adds  also,  that  in 
some  instances  death  has  been  produced  by  rancid 
bacon . 


^LHIl  )^Ai!iM^m, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Nov.  18,  1831. 


Clover  Mill — Sunflower  Oil. — The  clover 
mill  at  Spring  Dale,  (the  residence  of  Charles  A. 
Bariiitz,  Esq.  some  account  of  which  we  gave  in  our 
last,)  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  improvements  in  agricultural  economy  effected 
by  the  publication  of  the  American  Farmer,  as  Mr. 
Barnitz  had  it  made  from  a  drawing  and  de.scription 
published  in  the  6th  volume  of  our  journal.  On 
examining  the  mill  we  determined  to  republish  the 
article,  which  we  do  in  the  present  number.  We 
are  induced  to  this  by  the  consideration  that  we  have 
a  great  many  subscribers  who  did  not  take  the  Far- 
mer when  the  article  was  first  published,  as  well  as 
for  the  purpose  of  bringinor  it  again  to  the  attention 
of  old  subscribers.  The  machinery  is  very  simple, 
and  occupies  about  the  space  of  a  cuinuion  threshing 
iTiachine,  and  costs  about  the  same.  It  is  folly  de- 
scribed in  another  part  of  this  number.  Its  advan- 
tages over  the  common  mill  are  very  great;  it  gets 
out  the  seed  cleaner,  and  does  not  bruise  it.  hinee 
Mr.  Barnitz  has  had  one  in  operation,  all  the  other 
mills  in  the  neighborhood  have  been  stopped, — none 
being  able  to  compete  with  it.  '1  his  is  the  best  pcjs- 
sible  proof  of  its  excellence.  Mr.  B.  has  erected 
three  machines,  all  turned  by  a  band  from  the  water 


"  This  of  course  is  a  typographical  error,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  correcting  it — 114  square  feet  would  be  a 
small  area  for  a  castle. —  Ed.  Amer.  Farmer. 


wheel  of  a  small    grist   mill.     The  clover   mill    is 
equally  well  adapted  to  getting  out  lucerne  seed. 

In  the  same  building  with  the  clover  mill,  is  an 
oil  mill  for  the  extraction  of  linseed  and  sunflower 
oil.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  extraction  of 
linseed  oil,  except  in  the  press.  This  is  on  the 
wedge  principle.  A  long  trough  receives  the  crushed 
seed,  which  is  pressed  longitudinally  by  wedges 
driven  perpendicularly  by  machinery.  Tlie  advan- 
tage of  this  mode  is  derived  from  the  continual  al- 
teration of  the  surface  exposed  to  pressure. 

The  sunflower  oil  is  extracted  in  the  same  manner 
as  linseed,  except  that  the  seed  is  huUcd  by  passing 
it  through  a  machine  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Barnitz 
informed  us  that  the  production  of  linseed  oil  is  de- 
clining rapidly,  and  fhat  sunflower  oil  would  soon 
supersede  it  altogether,  as  it  is  much  miite  profi- 
table to  the  farmer.  The  sunflower  oil  has  been 
tried  in  paint,  and  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
it,  as  it  dries  with  great  facility.  For  lamps  it  an- 
swers a  good  purpose,  and  in  some  ri»spect3  is  supe- 
rior to  sperm,  especially  in  its  perfect  freedom  from 
all  oftensive  smell.  For  the  table  we  think  it  will 
certainly  supersede  olive  oil,  as  it  is  much  cheaper, 
and  to  many  of  a  more  agreeable  flavor.  For  the 
last  purpose  we  have  used  a  great  deal  of  it,  and 
while  we  can  get  it  shall  certainly  never  use  olive 
oil.  By  Mr.  Barnitz's  mode  of  extiacting  it  he  gets  a 
gallon  from  every  bushel  of  seed.  This  fact  we 
have  asserted  in  another  place  in  the  present  nura 
ber,  and  repeat  it  here  to  correct  erroneous  impres- 
sions that  we  perceive  have  been  made  on  the  public 
mind.  Many  persons  suppose  that  they  have  only 
to  take  their  seed  to  a  common  oil  mill,  and  get  a 
gallon  of  oil  from  a  bushel;  but  this  is  a  mistake;  the 
seed  must  be  freed  from  its  hull,  and  to  do  this  a  ma- 
chine (of  the  structure  of  whicfi  Mr.  B.  will  give 
every  information,)  must  be  used.  Mr.  Barnitz  has 
made  a  large  quantity  of  this  oil  this  fall,  and 
showed  it  to  us  in  all  its  stages.  He  at  present  gives 
50  cents  a  bushel  for  sunflower  seed,  and  gets  a  dol- 
lar a  gallon  for  the  oil.  When  the  business  gets  es- 
tablished the  price  of  seed  will  be  considerably  more 
or  that  of  the  oil  less,  as  at  the  present  prices  a  mill 
steadily  at  work  would  be  very  profitable;  the  oil 
cake  nearly  pays  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  it  be- 
ing an  excellent  article  of  food  for  horses  and  cattle. 

The  chaff  from  the  clover  mill  supplies  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  the  finest  inanure  for  the  farm.  It 
is  thrown  into  a  large  pile  by  the  side  of  the  mill,  to 
rot,  and  is  carried  upon  the  land  in  the  same  manner 
as  stable  manure, — to  which  it  is  very  superior.  We 
should  suppose  tliat  the  addition  of  lime  to  this  ma- 
nure would  be  very  useful. 


Sunflower  Oil. — A  correspondent  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  Mr.  Joseph  Mann,  gives  an  account 
of  an  experiment  in  making  sunfl(jwer  oil,  which  was 
a  complete  failure;  or  rather  an  unprofitable  job;  and 
he  thence  concludes  that  the  value  of  the  article  "has 
been  overrated  by  at  least  one  half."  We  beg  Mr. 
.Mann  to  be  assured  the  fault  to  which  the  failure  in 
his  case  is  properly  attributable  was  not  in  the  sun- 
flower, but  in  himself.  He  merely  resorted  to  the 
old  method  of  extracting  the  oil,  by  which  every 
body  knows  only  about  two  quarts  of  oil  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  bushel  of  seed.  As  long  ago  as  1758 
sunflower  oil  was  made  on  this  plan  and  wiih  this 
result,  and  Mr.  Mann  had  no  reason  to  expect  a  bel- 
ter product  from  the  same  process.  The  process  he 
used  was  grinding  and  pressing  the  seed,  by  both 
cold  and  hot  pressure,  and  the  most  he  could  obtain 
was  two  quarts.  Now  we  can  put  him  in  the  way 
of  extracting  four  quarts  of  oil  from  a  bushel  of 
seed,  and  with  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  make 
another  trial  we  will  do  so.  The  new  process  fur  ex- 
tracting this  oil,  the  credit  of  which  belongs  t6 
Charles  A-  Barnitz,  Esq.  of  York,  Pa.  is  to  clear  the 
seed  of  the  hull  or  shell  and  press  the  kernel  by  it- 
self.    The  hull  may  be  taken  off  readily  by  running 
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the  seed  through  a  buckwheat  hulling  machine,  or 
any  other  mill,  the  stones  of  which  can  be  kept  so 
far  apart  as  merely  to  crack  the  hull  as  the  seed 
passes  through  them.  The  great  obstacle  heretofore 
met  with,  in  extracting  this  oil  was  the  absorbing 
quality  of  the  large  quantity  of  hull.  This  is  re- 
moved in  the  new  process  of  Mr.  Barnitz,  and  if  Mr. 
Mann  will  try  it  he  will  find  that  his  own  "wrong 
impressions"  stood  most  in  need  of  correction. 

Second  Growth  of  Apples. — We  have  a  spe- 
cimen of  apples  of  tlie  second  growth,  presented  by 
Dr.  R.  G.  Stocket  of  Elkridge,  Md.  They  grew  in 
clusters  of  five  or  six,  and  the  largest  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  diameter.  What  is  most  remarkable, 
is  that  the  tree  had  some  of  the  first  crop  remaining 
on  it  when  these  of  the  second  were  gathered.  It  is 
a  late  fall  apple. 

Large  Potatoes. — Dennis  A.  Smith,  Esq.  has 
left  at  our  office  three  potatoes  weighing  respectively 
12,  13,  and  20  ounces.  They  are  not  as  large  as 
those  grown  by  Mr.  Lindsay  near  Washington,  and 
noticed  in  No.  34;  but  they  are  sufficiently  remarka- 
ble for  record. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  york,JVov.  12. 
Beeswax,  yellow  20  a  22.  Col(o^l.^"cw  Orlears.lO 
a  .12^;  Upland,  ."a  .10;    .\labania,  .8  a  11.      Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp,yJ.  U^a  17;  Flax  13  a  14^;  Flax,  Ame- 
rican ,7  a 3. Flaxseed,  1  bush,  clean  . a 

Flour,  N.   Vork,  bbl.  5.43  a  5.56;   Canal,  5. SI  a  6.00; 

Balt.Hwd.st.  5.75  a  5.87;  Rh'd.  city  mills a  6. 12; 

country,  5.50a ;  Alcxand'a,  5.50a  5.G2;    Freder- 
icksburg 5.37  a  5.50;  Petersg.  5.50  a  5.62;  Rye  Flour, 

4.37  a  4.50;lndian  Meal  .per  bbl.  3.62  a ;  perhhd- 

17.00  a ;  Groin,  Wheat,  North,  1.12  a  1.18;  Vir. 

1.10  a  1.18;  Rye,  North, 92  a  94;   Corn,Yel.  Nor.  70  a 

72;  Barley,  1.28  a ;Oats,Sth.  and  North,. 42  a  47; 

Peas,white,dry,7bu.5.  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00 ;Pro- 

visions,  Beef,  mess  7.25   a   7.50;  prime a  5.00; 

cargo a  ;  Lard, 10  a  .11;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

11.00  a  13.50;  prime a  10.00. 

BURLINGTON  NURSERY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
The  subscriber  has  on  hand  a  large  and  handsome 
assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Apricot,  and  Nectarine;  as  also  Grapevines; 
Forest  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubbery,  &c.  &c.  &c.  For 
particulars  see  catalogue  which  may  be  had  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Farmer. 

CALEB  R.  SMITH. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Having  assured  my  friends  and  patrons  that  should  I 
ever  find  it  necessary  to  lower  the  prices  of  ray 
PLOUGHS,  that  I  would  give  public  notice  thereof, 
that  every  gentleman  may  know  the  price  he  will  be 
charged  before  he  sends  his  orders— 1  therefore  submit 
the  following  reduced  prices  to  the  public,  which  will 
be  mv  charsre  from  the  date  hereof. 

fii.Scpf    17,  1831.  J.  S.EASTMAN. 

No.  6  a  small  Seed  Plough,  -  -        $4  50 

7  also  a  seed        do.  -  •  -     5  00 

7  improved  and  a  heavier  Plough,  -         5  50 

7  Bar  Share  for  stony  land,  -  -      6  00 

8  one  or  a  small  two  horse  Plough,  -  5  50 
8  large  size  improved  small  2  horse  do.     -    6  00 

8  Bar  Share  for  rough  soil,  -        -  6  50 

9  small  2  horse  Plough,  called  tlie  poney  do.  7  00 
9  large  size  heavier  Plough  improved,  -  7  50 
9  Bar  Share  Plough  for  rough  soil,  -         8  60 

SworJ  Coulter  for  the  same  $1.50. 
10  a  large  2  horse  or  small  3  horse  plough,       9  00 
10  Bar  Share  lor  rough  soil,  -  -     11  00 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  $1.75. 
12  a  large  three  horse  Plough,  -        -    14  00 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  $2.00. 
For  sale  improved  Barshare  Plough,  and  the  Scotch 
Ploueh  improved  by  Geo.  Glczy,  together  with  his 
uiual  assor?me«t  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
and  Grass  Seeds.  He  has  also  revived  by  ship  Lon- 
don Packet,  a  fresh  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
which  are  believed  to  be  of  superior  quality.   J.  S.  fc. 


NEW  CLOVER  SEED. 
Just  received  and  for  sale  by  the  subscriber,  »  few 
bushels  of  new  cloverseed,  of  first  quality. 

BUFFALOE  BERRY  TREES. 

The  subscriber  will  receive  in  a  few  days  a  few  of 
the  new  and  beautiful  fruit  trees  originally  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  mentioned  in  No.  5,  vol.  13,  Amr. 
Farmer,  called  Buffaloe  berry  tree,  or  Shepherdia.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  ornamental  trees, 
bears  delicious  fruit,  and  is  perfectly  hardy— price  $1 
each. 

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  small  but  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Tulips,  early  double  and  single  Van  Thol, 
and  common  kinds;  Crown  Imperials  and  Persian  Fri- 
tillaries;  Polyanthus  narcissus,  yellow  and  white  frag- 
rant; Yellow  fragrant  and  White  fragrant;  Double  and 
single  fragrant  Jonquils,  &c. 

A  few  of  his  splendid  collection  of  new  Paeonies  and 
Uemerocalises  yet  on  hand.       GIDEON  B.  SMITH, 

Office  Am.  Farmer. 


BAXifXMOHB  »BXCEB  CITRBBMT. 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL   TREES,  SHRUBS, 
AND  PLANTS. 

smCLMR  S(  MOORE, 

Inform  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that 
their  stock  on  hand  this  season  is  large,  of  thrifty  well 
grown  trees,  except  those  marked  on  the  catalogue. 
The  fruit  in  this  establishment  are  all  carefully  grafted 
or  inoculated  mostly  from  bearing  trees,  of  the  choi- 
cest collection  of  American  and  European  fruits. 

This  nursery  will  afford  purchasers  in  our  own  state 
the  important  advantage  of  planting  their  trees  on  tie 
first,  second,  or  third  day  after  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  ground,  (provided  the  holes  for  the  trees  are  pre- 
viously dug,  which  they  always  ought  to  be,)  having 
quick  transportation  to  most  every  part  of  the  state. 

Printed  catalogues  for  this  season  describing  the 
names  of  plants,  time  of  ripening,  and  price,  as  also  di- 
rections for  planting,  to  be  had  gratis  at  their  Plough 
and  Seed  Store,  Pratt  street  wharf,  Baltimore,  or  at 
their  Nursery,  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  city, 
between  the  Philadelphia  and  Bellair  roads;  the  best 
and  nearest  way  to  go  to  it  is  by  going  out  the  latter 
road  two  miles,  to  a  pointer  of  further  direction.  The 
senior  partner  resides  on  the  premises,  and  constantly 
superintends  the  same,  and  would  be  pleased  to  see 
persons  disposed  to  encourage,  or  view  their  extensive 
collection,  where  they  can  see  and  choose  for  them- 
selves. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  in  posses- 
session  of  a  catalogue,  they  will  mention  some  of  the 
principal  articles  ready  for  sale,  to  wit:— 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Necta- 
rine, Fig,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawber- 
ry Quince  of  sorts— Grape  Plants,  fine  size,  many 
choice  kinds.  Thorn  and  Honey  Locust  for  hedges. 

ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 

English  Elm  of  middling  and  extra  large  size. 

Italian  White  Mulberry,  of  do.  and  large  do. 

Horse  and  Spanish  Chestnut. 

Linden  and  Sugar  Maple  Trees,  Paper  Mulberry, 
Abeal  or  Silver  leaved  Poplar,  Yellow  and  Honey  Lo- 
cust, Chinese  Aleanthus,  or  tree  of  Heaven,  English 
Walnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Bultonwood,  Black  Walnut, 
&c.  &c.  Balm  of  GHead,  or  Silver  Fir,  White  or 
Waymoth  Pine,  Dwarf  Box,  Cutting  and  Rooted  Plants, 
Black  Double  Spruce,  Arborvila!. 

ORNAMENTAL    SHRUBS. 

Roses,  both  hardy  and  Chinese  or  ever  blooming,  a 
good  assortment.  Double  Allhea  a  superior  collection, 
Linock  five  kinds,  Snowberry  Tree,  Grounsel  Trees, 
Roseacacia,  Corchorics,  Scarlet  Trumpet  Creeper, 
White  Flowering  Virginbowcr,  White  Flowering  Jas- 
mine Yellow  Flowering  do..  Scarlet  Trumpet,  Month- 
ly Honeysuckle,  White  Striped  Monthly  do.  of  exqui 
site  fragrance,  Multifiora  Rose,  Gravillc's  Superb  Mul- 
tiflora,  cuttings  of  Grape,  Apple,  Peach,  &c. 

Oct.  14.  


DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  CATTLE. 

For  sale  several  Cows  and  Heifers  of  the  above 
breed,  full  blooded,  and  also  others  of  different  grades 
of  blood.  Apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer. 


Baltimore  Market.-- -A  slight  advaflce  will  be  no- 
ticed in  flour  and  wheat.  Yesterday  the  price  of  How- 
ard street  flour  from  wagons  was  ^5.37^.  The  quan- 
tity coming  in  very  small.  A  proportionate  advance 
in  wheat  has  taken  place.  A  reduction  of  about  three 
cents  has  taken  place  in  wool  of  all  grades. 

Tobacco. — Seconds, as  in  quality ,3. OOaS. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitableforsegars,6.00a  10.00;  yellow  and 
red, 8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  al6. 00.— Fine  yelloWy 
16.00a  20.00.— Virginia, 4.00  a  5.00.— Rappahannotfc, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  S.dO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  485  hhds.Md.;  74  hhds 
Ohio— total  550  hhds. 

Flour- best  white  wheatf3mily,g6.75  a  7.25;  super 

Howard-st.  fresh  $5.43^  o -;  city  mills,  fresh  5.t0 

a  5.25;  Susq.— o  — ;  Corn  Meal  bbl.  3.50;  Grain,  Md. 
red  wheat,  1.00  o  1.08;  white  do.  1. 10  n  1.20, Susq.  —  a 
—Corn,  white,  53  a 55— yellow  53  «  55— New  Corn  45  o 
48— RvE,  75  0  77— Oats,  36  0  38.  Beans,  75  o  80-Peas, 
65  0  70~CLOVER-3EED5.50a6.00-TiMOTBT.2.00a  2.50 
-Orchard  Grass  1.50  a  2.00— Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 
2.00a  2. 50 — Herd's,  75o  1.00 -Lucerne  —  a  3H  lb. — 
Barley,- Flaxseed  1.3-8  ali-CoTTON.Va.  8  a  9-Lou. 
9a  12-Alab.9a.  ll-Tenn.-Sio.  S\;  N.Car.SJ  n.94- 
Upland  Sa  10 — Whiskey, hhds.  Isl  p.  83^  a  34;  in  bbls. 

35  a  36 Wool,  If'osftcd,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

o  57;  American  Full  Blood,  47  o  55;  three  quarters  do. 
41  a  47;  half  do.  35  a  41;  quarter  and  common  do.  32 
a  35.  Unwasheit,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 

27;  half  do.  22  a  25;  quarter  and  common,  19  a  21 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton, iS255  a  —  ;  Country, dew-rotted, 54 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,7a9c.— Feathers,  — a—;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.50  a ,  ground,  1 .37i  a — bbl. 

Iron,  gray pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  30.00;  bar  Sus.perton, 
72.50  a80.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.25  a  4.50— 
Oak  wood,  3.50  a  3.75— Hickory,  4.50  a  5.00— Pine 
2.00  a  2.25. 
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A&RXCUI.TURI:. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 

(Continued  from  page  284.) 
CHAPTER  Hk' 
Of  the  different  modes  (f  rearing  forest-trees:— By 
sounn"' lite  seech  oil  the  sjwt  ivltcre  they  are  to  re- 
main for  tiniher.  By  sowinir  the  seeds  on  nursery 
beds,  and  ajlenoards  transplanting  tlie  yowig  trees 
to  their  timber  sites.  Modes  oj  propagating  and 
of  transplanting,  preserving,  and  training,  proper 
slioots  or  sucUirs  produced  by  coppice  roots  or 
stools-  Comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  dij'ercut  modes;  and  of  simple  and  mixed 
plantations. 

Before  the  seeds  of  forest-trees  are  sown  on  the 
spots  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  for  the  produce 
of  timber,  or  the  young  trees  are  transplanted  from 
nursery  beds  to  their  limber  sites,  the  land  should  be 
fenced  and  properly  prepared  for  their  reception.  As 
fences,  however,  are  constructed  of  various  materials, 
turf,  or  earth,  stones,  vood,  and  thorns,  or  other 
armed  shrubs,  and  the  judicious  adoption  of  the  best 
kind  of  fence  depending  on  local  circumstances,  this 
part  of  the  subject,  perhaps,  may  be  more  convenient- 
ly discussed  under  a  separate  head.  It  has  been 
supposed,  with  good  reason,  but  certainly  without 
the  evidence  of  such  clear  and  undisputable  facts  as 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  full  conviction  to 
practical  men,  that  when  foiest-trees  are  reared  im- 
mediately from  seed,  and  consequently  whose  tap 
roots,  proper  roots,  and  rootlets  have  never  been  dis- 
turbed or  curtailed,  they  grow  faster,  attain  to  earlier 
maturity,  and  produce  sounder  timber,  than  such  as 
are  transplanted  from  nursferies.  The  facts  brought 
forward  respecting  the  structure  and  growth  of  trees 
confirm  this  opinion;  but  when  useful  or  profitable 
planting  is  the  object  of  the  planter,  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  these  apparent  advantages  are  not 
lost  for  the  most  part,  or  entirely,  in  the  extra  cost  or 
expense  which  attends  the  execution  of  this  method, 
in  comparison  to  that  of  transplanting;  or  whether 
the  extra  feet  of  timber,  that  may  be  thus  gained, 
will  repay  with  profit  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion. A  detail  of  the  difterent  processes  of  these 
two  first-mentioned  modes  of  rearing  forest-trees  may 
assist  materially  in  coming  to  a  just  conclusion  on 
this  important  question.  The  oak  being  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  forest-trees,  and  its  roots  penetrating 
more  directly,  and  to  a  greater  depth  in  the  sub-soil 
than  those  of  any  other  tree  approximating  to  it  in 
value,  it  has  been  thought  to  suffer  great  injury  by 
transplanting,  and  has,  therefore,  been  chiefly  insisted 
upon  to  be  raised  immediately  from  seed  on  its  timber 
site. 

Should  the  land  on  which  it  is  intended  to  rear  oak 
immediately  from  seeJ,  be  not  in  a  clear  state  of  til- 
la<re,  it  must  be  brought  into  that  state  by  the  most 
eligible  means;  these,  of  course,  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  condition  of  its  surface.  If  the 
Boil  to  be  sown  is  clayey  and  tenacious,  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  covered  with  coarse  plants,  as  sedges 
(carix,)  rushes  (juncus,)  thistles  (carduus,)  and  turfy 
hair-grass  (aira  casspitosa,)  the  surface  should  be 
pared  and  burnt,  the  ashes  carefully  applied,  and  the 
soil  ploughed  as  deep  as  the  nature  of  the  sub  soil 
will  permit.  It  should  have  a  clear  out  summer  fal- 
low, with  repetitions  of  cross  ploughings  and  har- 
rowings,  as  often  as  is  necessary,  to  bring  the  land  to 
a  friable  and  deep  tilth.  It  should  be  ploughed  into 
ridges  twelve  feet  vi'ide,  sufliciently  high  to  give  an 
inclination  from  the  crowns  of  the  ridges  on  each 
hand  to  carry  oflf  all  surface  water,  and  be  well  wa- 
ter-furrowed. A  dressing  should  be  applied  of  com- 
post of  dung,  coal  ashes,  road  scrapings,  sand.  Sic, 
or  any  other  inanure  that  can  be  procured,  which 
may  have  a  tendency  to  divide  the  texture  of  the  te- 
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nacious  soil,  and  make  the  tilth  friable  and  deep. 
This  part  of  the  process  will  be  found  highly  useful, 
and  also  necessary  to  insure  a  well  founded  hope  of 
success.  An  application  of  lime,  when  it  can  be  pro- 
cured at  a  reasonable  cost,  will  also  be  found  highly 
useful. 

Should  the  effects  of  these  operations  have  been 
powerful  enough  to  bring  the  land  to  the  essential 
condition   of  cleanness,  depth,  and  fineness  of  tilth 
required,  the  soil  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  acorns  in  the  spring.     Unreclaimed  lands,  howe- 
ver, of  this  description  can  seldom   be  prepared   as 
above  by  the  out  summer's  fallow  only;  and  in  such 
cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue   the   process  of 
fallowing  for  another   season.     A   green   crop   fallow 
may  be  now  adopted;  and  should  the  weather  be  fa- 
vourable, the  crop  will  probably  cover  the  expense  of 
cleaning  for  that  season,  or  at  all  events  considerably 
lessen  the  cost  of  fallowing.     The  choice  of  the  crop 
to  be  employed  must  be  determined  by  the  condition 
or  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  certain  kinds  of  green 
crops,  and  the  greater  local  demand  that  may  be  for 
one  kind  of  produce  more  than  another.     The  fol- 
lowing may  be  pointed  out:  Swedish  turnips,  rape, 
potatoes,  cabbages,  and   winter  vetches.     For   tliese 
crops  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  row  and 
ridge  system  of  culture  should  be  adopted,  as  afford- 
ing the  greatest  facilities  for  cleaning  and  pulverizing 
the  land,  either  by  the  hand  or  horse- hoe,  and  thereby 
obtaining  the  great  objects  in  view  in  their  most  per- 
fect state,  and  at  the  least  comparative  cost.     Green 
crops  are  here  mentioned  fur  fallow,  because  they  ex- 
haust the  soil   less   than   corn   crops,  and  also  afford 
the  means  of  destroying  every  kind  of  weed  much 
better;  but  if  a  corn  crop  should  promise  better  ad- 
vantages than  a  green  crop,  and  secure  the  cleaning 
and  pulverization  of  the  soil,  there  can  be  no  possible 
objection  to  it,  the  extra  manure  given  with  the  corn 
crop  supplying  the  loss  supposed  to  be  caused  to  the 
soil.     As  soon  as  the  crop,  of  whatever  kind,  is  reap- 
ed  and   carried,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
first  favourable  weather  to  have  the  surface  scarified, 
horse-hoed,  or  skim  coulter  ploughed  (according  to 
circumstances   of  convenience,  in  the  possession  of 
one  or  other  of  these  implements,)  and   the  weeds 
collected  by  the  harrow,  and  by  the  hand  if  necessa- 
ry.    It  is,  in  this  case,  the  safest  mode  to  burn  the 
weeds,  for  their  seeds  and  the  eggs  of  insects  are 
thereby  more  certainly  destroyed.     The  land  should 
now  be  ploughed  np  to  stand  the  winter's  exposure. 
The  mode  of  ploughing  is  of  importance  at  all  times, 
but  most  particularly  so  when  the  full  effect  of  frost 
and  winter  weather  is  required  to  divide  and  amelio- 
rate an  adhesive  clayey  soil.     When  the  furrow  slice 
of  a  soil  of  this  description  is  reversed,  or  laid  quite 
flat,  the  weight  and   tenacity  of  the  soil  consolidate 
its  surface  almost  immediately,  and  obstruct  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather  in   breaking  down  the  texture  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as   that  of  the  harrows  in  raising  a 
tilth,  or  the  greatest  depth  of  mould  for  covering  the 
seeds.     But  when  the  furrow  slice  is  raised  up  so  as 
to  lie  at  about  an  angle  of  45°,  the  greatest  possible 
surface  of  the  soil  that   ploughing  can  accomplish  is 
exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  most  effective  manner.*     As  soon  as  the  weather 
will  permit  in  February,  the  harrows  should  be  used 
to  raise  as  deep  a  tilth  as  possible;  and   when   this 
mould  is  in  its  driest  state,  the  last  ploughing  should 
be  given:  the  reversing  of  this  comparatively  dry  and 
ameliorated  mould  to  the  bottom  of  the  staple  of  the 


»  "Hally'5  plough"  is  admirably  constructed  for  this 
mode  of  ploughing. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
has  here  been  too  minutely  dwelt  upon;  but  being  a 
part  of  the  subject  of  considerable  importance,  in 
many  instances  too  little  attended  to,  and  from  the 
neglect  of  which  failures  of  considerable  extent  have 
had  their  origin,  as  regards  this  mode  of  rearing  oak 
trees,  we  have  ventured  to  state  thus  much  on  the 
point. 


soil  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
By  the  beginning  of  March  favourable  weather  will 
have  occurred  to  use  the  harrows  so  as  to  obtain  a 
proper  depth  of  surface  m(mld  in  which  to  sow  the 
seeds;  but  it  is  essential  that  the  greatest  possible 
depth  of  mould  be  obtained,  though  the  time  of  sow- 
ing be  delayed  until  the  middle  of  that  month,  but 
which  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  British  oak, 
differing  in  the  quality  of  the  limber  and  quickness 
of  growth.  In  collecting  the  acorns  for  sowing, 
therefore,  it  is  of  consequence  to  select  those  of  the 
most  valuable  variety.  The  discriminating  charac- 
ters of  these  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter,  when  we 
enumerate  all  the  different  species  and  varieties  of 
forest-trees:  here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention, 
that  the  most  valuable  variety  of  the  oak  is  distin- 
guished by  having  the  acorns  on  footstalks  {Quercvs 
Robur  pedunculata,)  and  the  less  valuable  variety  by 
bearing  the  acorns  without  footstalks  {Quercus  Robitr 
Sessilyiora.)  If  it  were  possible  to  have  the  land  in 
a  fit  state  for  sowing  i'l  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  acorns 
were  ripe,  and  the  attacks  of  mice,  birds,  and  insects 
upon  them  could  be  securely  guarded  against  during 
the  winter,  the  autumn  would  be  doubtless  the  most  fa- 
vourable season  for  sowing;  but  as  this  can  seldom  be 
done,  the  acorns  must  be  carefully  preserved  until 
spring,  by  spreading  them  out  in  a  thin  layer  on  a 
dry,  cool  floor.  When  placed  in  sand,  unless  the 
same  be  perfectly  dry,  the  acorns  are  apt  to  vegetate; 
and  the  same  thing  happens  when  they  are  placed  ia 
heaps,  or  in  too  thick  a  layer. 

The  land  being  thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed,  and  the  acorns  ready,  drills  or  furrows 
should  be  drawn  with  the  hand-hoe  two  inches  deep, 
and  at  intervals  of  four  feet.  In  order  that  the  rows 
of  plants  may  not  obstruct  the  surface-water  from 
passing  off  by  the  declining  sides  of  the  ridges,  a 
point  of  great  importance  in  this  kind  of  soil;  the 
furrows  for  the  seed  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
ridges.  The  one-horse  drill  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  the  most  economical  mode  of 
drawing  the  drills,  is  inconvenient  here,  on  account 
of  the  curve  of  the  ridges  and  the  open  drains  in  the 
furrows,  over  which  the  drill  would  have  to  pass.* 
The  acorns  should  be  dropped  in  the  furrows  at  about 
two  inches  apart:  this  thick  sowing  is  to  guard 
against  the  numberless  casualties  which  thin  them  in 
the  course  of  their  vegetation  in  an  exposed  field  or 
common,  and  also  to  allow  the  selection  of  the  strong- 
est seedlings  to  stand  for  timber — a  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  planter  requiring  great  attention,  and  which 
hitherto  has  scarcely  been  attended  to,  or  but  inciden- 
tally. The  acorns  should  be  carefully  covered  with 
two  inches  depth  of  mould.  The  back  of  a  large 
wood-rake  will  be  found  to  fill  up  the  d.iUs  effec- 
tually and  with  dispatch.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  appear  above  ground,  the  soil  should  be  hoed, 
and  every  appearance  of  weeds  destroyed.  Hand 
hoeing  must  be  repeated  as  often  as  weeds  appear,  or 
the  surface  of  the  ground  becomes  hardened,  in  fact 
the  land  must  be  kept  in  as  clean  a  state,  and  as  free 
from  weeds,  as  the  best  managed  seedling  beds  in  a 
nursery  garden,  or  disappointment  and  failure  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  is  certain  to  follow.  The  sur- 
face of  a  soil  of  this  description,  as  regards  the  suc- 
cessful germination  of  seeds  and  growth  of  seedling 
plants,  requires  to  be  kept  always  in  a  friable,  loose 
state;  for  if  once  it  becomes  hardened  and  cracks,  the 
seedling  plants  will  be  injured,  their  leaves  assume  a 
pale  sickly  hue,  and  their  growth  will  be  greatly  re- 
tarded. Where  the  plants  are  suffered  to  remain 
long  in  this  state,  the  sap  vessels  become  contracted 
in  the  bark  and  leaves,  and  the  plants  never  regain 
that  vigour  of  constitution   which,  in  this  stage  of 

*  These  drains  are  recommended  to  be  made  imme- 
diately after  the  ridges  arc  formed,  that  the  land  may 
have  the  benefit  of  their  free  action  a  twelvemonth  at 
least  before  the  sowing  of  the  seeds. 
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their  growthj  is  so  essential  to  their  future  perfection. 
The  stem  and  hranches  remain  stationary,  until  the 
roots,  by  the  influence  of  a  favourable  season  or  two, 
sometimes  force  a  new  stem  from  the  base  of  the 
stinted  one,  which  in  tlie  course  of  one  year  overtops 
it,  and  becomes  the  stem  or  body  of  the  tree;  the 
original  3tem,  taking  the  place  of  a  secondary  branch, 
soon  disappears  altogether.  This  is  the  invariable 
consequence  when  the  frrowth  of  the  plant,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  left  to  the  unassisted  efforts  of 
nature — a  fact  upon  which  is  founded  the  practice  of 
cutting  down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  stinted 
young  plants,  in  order  lo  produce  superior  stems, 
which  always  succeeds  with  the  oak,  chestnut,  and 
ash,  but  never  with  coniferous  trees  of  pine  and  fir. 
During  the  summer  of  the  second  year,  the  plants 
which  have  escaped  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  before 
alluded  to  will  be  strongly  marked  in  the  rows,  and 
the  horse-hoe  ma}'  now  in  consequence  be  substituted 
ior  the  hand-hoe:  this  will  be  found  very  beneficial  as 
attaining  the  great  objects  of  perfect  weeding,  pulve- 
rizing, and  renderintr  IViable  and  porous  the  surface  of 
the  soil  at  a  diminished  expense.  The  rows,  howe- 
ver, will  require  to  be  looked  over  and  handweeded 
with  care. 

Should  the  plants  siand  nearer   lo  each  other  than 
one  foot,  they  must  he  thinned  out  to  that  distance  in 
the  spring  of  the  tliird  year  of  their  growth.     In  this 
process  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  smaller 
and  least  healthy  looking  plants  should  be  taken  out, 
and  those  left  which  indicate  the  possession   of  a  vi- 
gorous constitution,  without  regard   to  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  exact  distances.     When  a  plant  has  a 
robust  stem,  clear  bark,  and  a  plump  leading  bud,  we 
may  consider  it  as  certain  to  produce  a  fine  tree,  or 
to  contend  with  most  success  against  natural  defects 
of  soil  and  climate,  and  accidental  injuries.     To  pro- 
tect  young  oaks  against    uncongenial  climates,  the 
best  method  is  to  plant  nurse-trees  of  quick  growth, 
and  well  adapted  lo  the  soil,  amongst  them.     An  ar- 
tificial climate  is  thus  produced,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, also,  the  soil  is  ameliorated  by  the  roots  of  these 
nurse-trees  running  near  its  surface,  while  the  oak 
has  its  roots  obtaining  nourishment  from  below;  the 
former,  acting  as  drains,  assist  the  growth  of  the  oak, 
until  its  own  roots  and  stem  have  acquired  sufficient 
strength  and  dimensions  to  resist  with  effect  the  va- 
rious unfavourable  circumstances  above   alluded   to. 
In  soils  suitable  to  oak  this  is  not  always  necessary; 
but  deficiencies  of  soil   and  climate  are  generally  re- 
medied  by   the  judicious   planting  of  nurse-trees,  of 
which   we   shall    treat    more   particularly    hereafter. 
The  keeping  down  of  the  weeds,  and  the  pulverizing 
of  the   soil   by  the   hoe,  being   unweariedly  attended 
lo,   the  young  trees  will   make  rapid  progress,  and 
will  require  to  be  thinned  out  to  four  or   five  feet  on 
an  average  in  the  rows, in  the  fifth  year  from  sowing, 
when  they  will  have  reached  that  period   at  which 
the  opposite  and  more  general  practice,  that  of  trans- 
planting from  seed    beds  lo   the   timber  sites,  begins; 
and  asllie  subsequent  culture,  pruning  and  thinning, 
is  the  same  in  both  instances,  to  be  treated  of  sejia- 
rately,  we  shall   proceed   lo  consider  the   rearing  of 
forest  trees  by  transplanting.     No  greater  error  exists 
in  the  planter's  art  than  the  dncttiue  that  trees  should 
be  raised  on  the  same  quality  id"  soil  as  that  to  which 
they  are  to  be  transplanted, — as  if  a  robust,  healthy 
plant  were  less  likely  to  wilhsland  its  subsequent  ca- 
sualties of  situation,   soil,  and    local   climate,  than  a 
weaker  plant  Willi   contracted  sap  vessels — the  inva- 
riable consequence  of  a  poor  seed-bed  soil.     What  is 
the  intention  of  all   the  various   processes  of  culture 
which  have  been  just   described  as  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  raising  of  (jak  from  the  acorn  on  a  damp, 
cold,  clayey  soil,  but  to  enrich   the  soil,  and   render 
the  seedling   plants  vigorous  and   healthy?  and  with 
how  much  less  labour  and  expense  can  this  be  efl"ected 
in  a  nursery  bed  of  clean  fresh  soil,  of  whatever  na- 
ture or  texture,  than  on  the  extensive  site  of  an  in- 
tended plantation  of  forest  trees? 


Experience  fully  confirms  that  principle  of  vegeta- 
ble physiology  which  leaches  that  robust,  healthy 
plants,  whether  in  the  seedling  stage  of  growth  or  of 
a  larger  size,  succeed  better  than  those  of  stinted 
growth,  even  when  transplanted  to  the  least  favoura- 
ble soil  and  exposure.* 

Where  the  land  to  be  planted  with  forest-trees  is 
an  extensive  tract  and  remotely  situated,  and  where 
the  seeds  of  the  several  kinds  can  be  procured  genu- 
ine, of  good  quality,  and  at  a  small  cost,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  private  nursery  may  be  advisable;  but 
where  the  plants  can  be  procured  from  a  reasonable 
distance,  it  will  be  found  the  most  economical  and 
effeclive  to  purchase  them  from  the  nurseryman,  and 
even  in  the  former  case  one  or  two  years'  seedlings 
should  be  procured  in  place  of  seeds,  as  a  saving  of 
time  and  expense.  The  following  are  essential  points 
to  be  considered  in  establishing  an  eflective  nursery: 
fencing,  shelter,  aspect,  soil,  and  management.  The 
fence  of  a  forest  tree  nursery  requires  to  be  rabbit- 
proof,  or  loss  and  disappointment  are  almost  certain 
lo  follow.  A  fcjundatioii  of  brick-work  should  be 
made  for  a  superstructure  of  close  paling.  Where 
shelter  is  not  an  object,  a  very  cheap  and  excellent 
substitute  is  found  in  iron  wire-netting,  which  is  ma 
nufactured  for  the  general  purposes  of  fences  to  young 
plants.  Shelter  is  indispensable  to  the  free  growth 
of  seedling  plants,  the  injurious  consequences  result- 
ing to  which  from  sudden  checks  have  already  been 
mentioned,  as  also  the  bad  effects  of  confined  air  to 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  trees  in  every  stage  of 
growth;  and  therefore,  at  the  same  time  that  a  full 
protection  against  cold,  bleak  winds  and  unfavourable 
aspects  is  necessary,  a  full  and  free  circulation  of  at- 
mospheric air  must  be  secured,  to  allow  of  a  well- 
grounded  hope  of  success. 

The  soil  of  the  nursery  must  be  of  an  intermediate 
quality  as  to  moisture  and  dryness,  not  less  than 
eighteen  inches  deep  to  the  subsoil,  and  under  a  south- 
east, or  west  exposure,  or  intermediate  points  of, 
these.  The  varieties  of  soil  required  for  particular 
kinds  of  trees  will  have  to  be  supplied  where  the  na- 
tural soil  is  deficient,  as  has  already  been  specified 
when  speaking  of  the  seeds  of  trees. 
(To  be  continued  ) 


SQUASHES. 

The  Camben  (S.  C,)  paper  mentions  a  squash 
vine  at  Hanging  Rock  Creek,  which  bore  ten  squash- 
es. One  measured  six  feet  six  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence and  122  lbs.;  another  measured  five  feet  ten 
inches,  and  weighed  96  lbs.  This  beats  every  thing! 
They  must  have  been  mammoth  pumpkins. 


*  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  definition  of  what  is  termed 
a  robust,  hcallh'j  plant,  so  as  to  apply  to  every  species  of 
tree  wherein  the  linbils  of  growth  vary  in  every  indi- 
vidual species.  The  points  of  excellence  cannot  be 
estimated  statically,  or  by  weight  and  measure,  but 
comparatively.  A  number  of  minute  discriminating 
cliaracters,  collectively,  are  readily  distinguished  by 
the  eye,  but  when  taken  separately  cannot  be  usefully 
described  in  words.  A  robust,  healthy  plant,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years  growth,  maybe  said  to  have  equally 
divided  roots  the  principal  ones  of  moderate  length 
well  furnished  with  secondary  rootlets,  and  these  with 
numerous  fibres;  the  stem  slraiglit,  and  possessing  a 
girth  or  diameter  proportionate  to  its  length;  the  bark 
clean,  with  an  epidermis  on  the  young  wood  exhibit- 
ing fissures,  as  if  bursting  or  giving  way  to  the  in- 
creasing size  of  the  parenchyma,  particularly  in  the 
season  of  spring  or  autumn;  the  buds  full  in  size  and 
not  crowded;  the  leaves  perfectly  shajicd,  and  of  the 
natural  colour.  The  opposite  of  this  slate,  from  the 
elfccls  of  a  poor  or  ungenial  soil,  exhibits  all  these 
characteristics  in  a  diminished  form  and  number;  the 
opposite  extreme  or  unhealthy  state  of  a  plant,  from 
the  effects  of  overrichncss  or  soil,  may  be  supposed; 
for  in  our  experience  we  have  never  met  with  an  in- 
stance of  the  kind,  to  have  all  these  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture in  an  enlarged  excess. 


Experiment  in  Kitefoot  Tobacco. 

Hickory  Grove,  Hampton  county,  A".  C.  > 
Mr.  Smith:  Mv.  11,  1831.      J 

Sir, — I  made  an  experiment  last  year  on  some  of 
our  common  kitefoot  tobacco,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing good  smoking  tobacco  early,  and  I  think  I  suc- 
ceeded, as  my  tobacco  at  the  end  of  two  months 
from  the  time  it  was  cured,  was  as  good  and  mild  as 
that  I  have  generally  been  in  the  habit  of  using  of 
two  or  three  years  old.  It  consists  mostly  in  manag- 
ing it  in  the  field. 


COTTON— SINGULAR  PRODUCT. 

I  beg  leave  to  state  a  circumstance  which  perhaps 
is  novel  in  its  nature,  and  hope  that  some  of  your  nu- 
merous and  intelligent  subscribers  will  attempt  to 
account  for  it.  About  six  years  ago  I  procured  from 
a  friend  near  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  some  Mexican 
cotton  seed,  which  I  have  continued  to  propagate 
with  success.  The  last  year  I  discovered  some  naked 
seed  which  had  fallen  from  the  boll  on  the  ground, 
and  I  also  found  some  cotton  containing  seed  which 
by  slightly  rubbing  in  my  hands  easily  separated 
from  the  cotton,  and  were  also  perfectly  naked  like 
those  which  had  fallen  on  the  ground.  Last  spring  I 
sowed  the  seed  in  my  garden,  and  strange  to  tell,  the 
product  of  those  seed  which  were  found  on  the 
ground,  is  seed  only,  not  a  fibre  of  cotton  to  be  seen 
in  the  hull:  whilst  those  which  I  rubbed  out  of  the 
cotton  have  produced  cotton  of  a  very  good  staple, 
and  in  the  usual  quantity — the  seed  being  entirely 
changed  from  naked  black  to  good  green  seed  inter- 
mixed with  some  white  seed.  The  summer  of  last 
year  was  a  remarkably  dry  one,  that  of  this  year  a 
remarkably  wet  one.  I  shall  continue  to  sow  the 
seed  abovementioned  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
if  any  further  changes  will  occur,  and  I  shall  send 
some  of  the  naked  seed  to  Mississippi  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  promised  to  make  an  experiment  of  them 
there.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  cotton,  and  as  a 
number  of  essays  on  extraordinary  productions  of 
other  things  have  appeared  in  the  Farmer,  I  will  give 
the  product  of  a  single  seed  of  cotton,  Mexican, 
which  grew  on  my  farm  in  the  year  1825,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  were  some  stalks  which  produced  more — 
the  one  I  speak  of  being  found  whilst  walking  through 
the  cotton  without  an  intention  of  selecting  the  best. 
It  contained  96  full  grown  open  bolls  or  pods — 92  of 
which  was  picked  out  having  been  broken  ofT  by  a 
gentleman  before  it  was  picked  out  and  carried  away, 
that  is  84  of  good  white,  and  8  of  yellow  cotton, 
weighing  15  oz.  seed  cotton,  which  after  being  well 
dried  by  the  fire  and  hand  picked,  weighed  4  oz. 
down  weight,  (spinners  weight)  and  contained  2426 
seed,  being  26  seed  to  the  pod  oi  boll.  There  were 
48  unripe  pods  and  forms  which  were  frost  bitten.  I 
also  discovered  a  stalk  without  a  ripe  boll  or  pod  on 
it,  containing  212  small  pods  and  forms. 

Respectfully,  your  most  obedient, 

W.   B.   LOCKHART. 


(From  the  New  l^ork  Farmer.) 
PLANTING  CORN  FOR  GREEN  FEED. 

Mr.  Fleet, — Sir,  Every  actual  experiment  which 
results  favorably  to  agricultural  improvement,  will,  I 
presume,  be  considered  worth  communicating  to  the 
public.     In  this  view  I  lay  before  you  the  following. 

For  two  or  three  years  past  I  have  experienced  a 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  supply  of  green  feed  to  cut 
for  my  cattle  in  the  hot  and  dry  months  of  July,  Au- 
gust and  September;  and  to  obviate  this  difliculty  I 
adopted  the  plan  of  planting  corn  to  cut  up  and  feed 
green,  instead  of  grass. 

My  method  was  Ibis: — 

In  April  I  manured  about  an  acre  of  turf  land, 
which  had  been  pastured  for  three  or  four  years,  with 
about  fifty  cart  loads  ot  coarse  manure,  this  I  plough- 
ed under  as  deep  as  the  soil  would  admit,  ploughing 
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months  when  cattle  require  feeding  with  the  best  hay 
you  have.  Potatoes  indicate  by  their  tops  when  ripe, 
then  pull  them;  and,  if  you  live  in  an  honest  neigh- 
bourhood, bury  them  up  in  heaps,  on  some  elevated 
spot,  where  the  water  cannot  injure  them,  that  being 
a  better  way  than  to  throw  them  into  a  damp  or  a 
freezing  cellar.  If  you  have  an  orchard,  pick  your 
apples  from  the  ground  in  a  clean  state;  rejecting  all 
the  rotten  and  wormy  ones;  you  cannot  make  good 
cider  if  you  are  a  sloven. 

Look  at  an  active,  spry  farmer.  He  breaks  his  fast, 
ere  the  sun  shows  his  face; — and,  when  he  has  depo- 
sited his  vote  in  the  ballot  box,  he  has  very  little  to 
do  on  his  farm;  because  it  is  all  done  up  timely  and 
neatly. 

Let  such  a  farmer  cast  bis  eye  into  his  wood-lot. 
There  is  a  great  interest  even  in  a  wood-lot.  You  in 
the  first  place,  cut  all  the  under  brush  by  the  roots, 
with  some  old  axe,  whose  best  days  are  past;  and  cut 
and  pile  up  all  the  fallen  limber:  some  of  this,  by 
splitting  and  drying,  may  answer  to  mix  with  sound 
wood,  and  do  very  well;  if  wood  is  not  scarce,  you 
must  not  throw  it  away;  even  your  brush  makes  good 
wood  for  many  uses.  This  under-brushing  and  piling 
up  all  the  dead  timber  enables  you  to  pass  among  the 
trees  with  your  teams  with  ease.  You  then  select  all 
the  trees,  as  you  need  them,  which  have  dead  limbs, 
or  are  encumbered  with  too  many  branches.  Thus 
year  after  year,  you  keep  selecting,  until  your  limber 
presents  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  All  the  trees 
are  vigorous,  and  from  gradual  exposure,  there  is  lit- 
tle danger  of  their  being  prostrated  by  the  winds; 
against  prevailing  winds,  y(;>  should  guard  your  trees 
by  leaving  the  most  stubborn  on  the  windward  aide, 
to  guard  the  others. 

Who  will  say  that  such  a  farmer  is  ever  pestered 
with  a  sheriff  or  constable  at  his  door?  The  tax-gath- 
erer never  calls  on  such  a  man  but  once. 


a  furrow,  and  then  raking  in  the  manure,  so  as  to 
completely  cover  the  whole;  the  soil  was  a  light 
loam,  on  a  sand  or  gravelly  bottom,  that  admitted  of 
ploughing  from  8  to  10  inches  deep. 

It  was  then  well  harrowed  three  or  four  times 
(tolling  would  have  helped  it,  but  I  had  not  the  con- 
venience of  a  roller  at  hand,)  and  furrowed  one  way 
only,  the  usual  width  for  planting  corn. 

I  then  planted  in  the  furrows,  hills  of  two  or  three 
grains,  every  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches. 

Early  in  July  I  commenced  cutting,  taking  out 
three  hills  and  leaving  one,  this  finally  left  abc^ut  the 
usual  crop  of  corn  on  the  acre. 

From  the  corn  thus  cut  out,  and  by  topping  a  part 
of  it,  when  I  had  finished  cutting  out,  I  fed  three 
cows  and  a  horse  through  the  months  of  July,  Au- 
gust and  September,  and  my  crop  of  ripened  corn  on 
the  same  acre  is  about  eighty  bushels  of  good  sound 
ears;  I  have  husked  and  measured  a  part  of  it. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  my  corn  could  be  ploughed 
only  one  way,  and  in  fact  it  was  ploughed  only  once 
and  hoed  once,  partly  for  want  of  lime,  and  the  soil 
being  good,  and  season  favorable,  1  found  it  grew  well 
without  further  care. 

I  perhaps  ought  to  have  premised  that  for  four 
years  past  1  have  kept  three  cows,  a  horse  and  two 
hogs  on  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  grass  land  to  mow, 
and  about  two  acres  of  pasture  as  a  range  for  the 
cows. 

This  season  I  commenced  feeding  green  feed  on 
the  second  day  of  May,  and  the  acre  and  a  quaiter 
amply  fed  the  horse,  cows  and  hogs  till  I  commenced 
cutting  the  green  corn  in  July,  and  in  addition  to 
their  feed,  1  made  upwards  of  a  ton  of  excellent  hay. 

The  horse  is  kept  constantly  in  stable  and  the  hogs 
in  pen;  the  hogs  are  fed  regularly,  three  times  a  day, 
same  as  the  cows,  wilh  green  feed,  and  will  make  at 
least  twenty  loads  of  excellent  manure,  and  what  is 
more,  give  my  neighbours  no  trouble. 

In  England,  where  a  highly  cultivated  and  improv- 
ed soil,  and  a  constant  moisture  and  coolness,  adapted 
to  grass,  afToid  a  constant  supply  of  green  feed,  soil- 
ing, as  it  is  termed,  is  attended  with  no  inconveni- 
ence; in  the  heat  and  dryness  of  our  summers,  a  sub- 
stitute for  grass  must  be  found;  this  I  think  is  found 
in  our  invaluable  corn  crop;  and  on  the  plan  adopted 
by  me,  we  not  only  have  the  green  feed  through  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  but  we  have 
a  good  crop  of  ripe  corn  to  gather  m. 

Most  of  my  grass  land  is  mowed  three  times,  and 
some  of  the  best  of  it  four  times  in  the  season. 

The  union  of  ihe  two  crops,  grass  and  corn,  is 
doubtless  the  best  possible  plan  of  obtaining  the  great- 
est and  most  regular  supply  of  greeu  feed,  and  pro- 
bably yields  the  utmost  possible  value  that  land  can 
be  made  to  yield  in  the  pasturing  of  cattle.     R.  L. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
THE  FARMER. 

There  are  some  spry  finrmers,  who  are  so  brisk  and 
active,  that  in  going  on  their  farm,  you  would  think 
that  they  had  hardly  any  Ihing  to  do.  Look  at  their 
operations. 

They  cut  their  hay  early,  before  the  July  rains 
bleach  it.  They  cut  their  wheat,  and  get  it  in  dry, 
before  the  seed"is  likely  to  fall  out.  Their  flax  is 
pulled;  a  part  before  llie  seed  is  fully  ripe.  Their 
Summer  fallow  is  not  put  oft'  till  fall.  They  cut 
their  corn  slalk  tops,  while  the  blades  are  green,— 
which  should  be  well  cured  and  kept  to  give  cow^s 
and  sheep.  Their  corn  then  receives  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  which  causes  it  to  ripen  before  the  frosts  pinch 
it,  or  the  fall  rains  mildew  it.  They  cut  up  the  buls 
wilh  the  ears  on,  and  carry  these  to  the  barn,  and 
husk  out  the  ears,  and  take  care  of  the  husks  and 
buts,  which  in  ihe  depth  of  winter,  ihe  cattle  will  eat 
without  getting  dysptptic.  This  practice  of  cutting 
up  corn  on  the  hill,  leaves  the  ground  clear  of  rubbish; 
and  saves  hay  for  the  use  of  March  and  April,  two 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
IMPROVED  SHORT  HORNED  CATTLE. 

Carpenter''s  Hall,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Jan.  22,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — After  a  period  of  nearly  five  years  in 
breeding  Short  Horned  Cattle,  I  venture  to  give  my 
opinion,  as  far  as  my  experience  will  allow. 

The  crosses  between  the  Short  Horned  and  our  na- 
tive cattle,  and  the  continuation  with  the  Short  Horns 
until  we  get  seven-eighths,  or  fifteen-sixteenths,  of 
the  blood,  all  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  our  climate, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  thickness  of  their  coats.* 
Most  of  the  Short  Horn  Cows,  that  I  have  seen,  have 
all  the  marks  of  deep  milkers.  One  of  my  half  blood 
cows,  by  Benton,  brought  forth  a  calf  in  May  last, 
and  the  calf  for  some  weeks  continued  to  suck  but 
two  teats,  both  on  the  same  side  of  the  udder,  which 
was  one  half  the  milk.  From  the  remaining  two 
teats,  I  saw  drawn  legularly  every  day  two  buckets 
of  milk,  containing  about  three  gallons  each.  This 
cow  got  nothing  but  the  grass,  and  grazed  with  my 
other  cows. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  fitness  of 
these  cattle  for  the  shambles,  of  which  I  could  not 
give  an  opinion,  without  seeing  some  of  them  slaugh- 
tered, as  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  how  they 
would  cut;  but  as  it  regards  their  aptitude  to  fatten, 
and  their  early  maturity,  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that 
they  surpass  every  other  breed  of  cattle  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  My  steers  of  three  years  old  were  per- 
fectly fat  last  summer  on  grass,  and  some  rising  two 
years  were  quite  fat.  They  are  much  more  easily 
wintered,  and  will  feed  much  better  on  straw  and 
rough  food,  than  any  other  breed  of  cattle.  I  am, 
&c.  most  smcerely  yours,         H.  A.  Cabpenter. 


How  much  pains  have  those  evils  cost  us  which 
never  happened. 


*Long  and  close  hair  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  improved  breed. 


HOKXICUXiTUKE. 


(From  the  .Soutliern  .Agriculturist ) 
Obsekvations  on  the  Rot  of  the  Grape,  and 
Grafting    of     Foreign    Vines     on     Native 
Stocks. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  Sep  I.  4lli,  f83I. 
Dear  Sir,— I  received  your  letter  of  the  Slst 
ultimo,  and  being  confined  lo  the  house  by  bad  wea- 
ther, I  answer  it  in  spite  of  my  disinclination  to  writ- 
ing, lest,  by  putting  it  off  lor  a  few  days,  I  may  ne- 
glect it  too  long.  VVe  have  lutd  such  a  conlinualion 
of  rains  and  fogs,  that  the  fruit  generally  has  done 
very  badly,  and  that  which  did  not  rut,  was  almost 
tasteless.  My  grapes,  of  which  I  had  a  very  great 
abundance  in  the  early  part  of  the  .summer,  rutted, 
not  only  in  June,  but  also  at  the  season  of  maturity. 
The  great  rains  caused  the  skin  to  burst,  and  what 
with  the  help  of  the  birds  and  numberless  insects, 
such  destruction  I  never  have  seen  before,  and  hope 
never  to  see  again.  This,  logelher  wilh  the  influ- 
ence of  this  enormous  load  of  moisture  on  my  bodily 
frame,  so  acts  on  iny  spirits  as  to  lower  them  beluw 
par,  and  exposes  me  to  attacks  of  the  blue  devils. 

I  would  recommend  to  take  up  wild  vines  for  graft- 
ing, or  any  other  vines  for  iransplanting,  as  early  in 
the  fall  as  they  have  lost  their  leaves,  not  even  mind- 
ing a  few  remaining  green  ones  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  Shorten  them  only  fur  the  convenience  of 
handling  them,  and  reserve  the  cntlino-  them  ufl",  till 
you  are  ready  for  grafting.  1  ihink  the  part  of  the 
top  which  IS  lelt  is  of  service,  probably,  in  helpino- 
the  growth  of  young  roots  during  Jjie  warm  pai-t/Tf 
the  winter.  At  any  rate,  it  is  best  for  graftinri"  to 
have  a  fresh  cut,  tlie  cleft  being  then  in  wood"  is 
more  full  of  sap,  which  is  essential.  The  flow  of 
the  sap  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  grafting,  and  without  it, 
failure  is,  it  seems  to  me,  almost  certain.  If  you  have 
an  ice-house,  I  would  advise  to  have  your  scions  for 
grafting  cut  off  the  vines  as  early  as  practicable  to 
deposit  them  in  a  box  or  tub  filled  with  clean  sand, 
leaving  (or  not)  the  upper  ends  of  the  scions  out,  and 
put  the  box  in  the  ice-house.  If  you  have  not  such 
a  convenience,  deposit  the  box  in  the  coldest  cellar, 
or  other  place  you  can  get,  keeping  the  sand  only 
moderately  moist.  I  say  clean  sand,  I  only  mean 
moderately  so.  The  object  of  this  is  lo  prevent  the 
scions  from  getting  mouldy,  and  to  keep  them  from 
vegetating  till  they  are  wanted  for  grafting,  which 
ought  to  be  as  late,  at  least,  as  when  the  stocks  on 
which  you  intend  to  graft  have  their  buds  swelled 
and  ready  to  burst  into  leave?. 

My   mind  is  also  wavering  as  to  the  rot  of  the 
grapes  being  in  a  great  degree  caused  by  their  prox- 
imity to  the  earth;  although  I  had  at  one  time,  as  I 
thought,  full  and  suflicient  proofs  that  they  resisted  it 
almost  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  wound- 
their  being  shaded   by  the  foliage  was,  I  considered 
(and  still  do)  of  considerable  advantage,  provided  the 
circulation  of  the  air  is  not  excluded.     My  mode  of 
training  off'ered  these  advantages;  for  at  the  hei<rht  of 
seven  or  eight  feel;  the  bearing  part  of  the  vines  run- 
ning horizontally,  the  fruit,  by  its  own  weio-ht,  hangs 
down,  and  the  leaves  are  .as  umbrellas  over  them 
Ihe  sight  of  vines  thus  trained  and  in  full  bearing  is 
most  beautiful,  and  several  of  my  friends  here,  as 
well  as  myself,  had,  this  summer,  a  most  splendid 
show  of  the  kind,  till  the  desiruelion  above  noticed 
made  it  distressing  to  look  at.     My  vines  that  were 
thus  trained,  at  first  resisted  the  rot  almost  entirely 
for  several  years,  whilst  the  others  that  had  not  yet 
been  carried  up  continued  to  rot  as  usual.     It  is  pro- 
per also  to  observe,  that  vines  that  are  bearing  for  the 
first  or  second  time,  are,  sometimes,  almost  exempt 
from  the  rot,  though  not  always.     I  am  certain,  how- 
ever, that  this  great  curse  is  caused  by  the  supera- 
bundant moisture,  which,  besides  that  it  affects  the 
grapes  directly,  gives  rise  to  myriads  of  insects,  which 
all  help  in  the  work  of  destruction.     I  am  fully  satis- 
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fied,  that  during  (lie  two  weeks  preceding  the  gather- 
ing of  my  grapes,  I  lost  at  least  one  hundred  gallons 
;n°my  garden  alone  by  the  rain,  and  logs,  and  birds, 
and  insects.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  made 
from  my  garden  alone,  about  two  hundred  and  si.xty- 
six  gallons,  which  is,  I  think,  less  than  one-eighth  of 
an  acre,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  rot  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer.  ^Vhat  the  c|uality  of  the  wme 
■will  be,  is  another  affair.  I  put  all  my  mgenmty  to 
task  to  make  it  good;  but,  if  I  succeed,  I  sliall  be  en- 
titled to  great  credit. 

Several  of  my  friends  here  who  train  their  vines 
much  higher  than  1  do,  one  of  them  particularly, 
(Dr.  Davis)  have  been  perfectly  free  from  rot.  May 
it  not  be  that,  as  they  are  more  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  than  I  am,  there  is  some  difference  m  the  moist- 
ure of  the  earth  by  its  being  covered  with  many 
houses?  This  is  possible,  and  appears  to  me  at  least 
a  plausible  argument.  As  to  getting  rid  ol  the  rot  by 
graftintr  on  the  native  stock,  (I  wish  I  may  be  mis- 
taken) "but  1  think  you  will  not  find  this  to  be  the  re- 
sult The  native  vines,  most  (jf  them,  make  good 
stock  to  graft  on;  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  superior 
to  our  vitrorous  cultivated  vines,  and  I  have  observed 
no  differe°nce,  though  I  have  grafted  a  great  deal  on 

both.  •   J  .1    .  I 

Your  article  on  "caprificalion,"  reminds  me  that  l 
have  fio-  trees,  which  I  raised  from  the  seed  of  the 
large,  imported  figs.  They  suffer  so  much  in  our 
severe  winters,  that  they  have  not  yet  done  well. 
Some  of  them  produce  a  small  fig  which  does  not  get 
soft,  but  turns  blue  and  drops.  One,  only,  has  pro- 
duced two  good  figs  some  years  ago;  but  the  tree  is 
in  a  bad  situation, and  is  not  at  present  thrifty.  1  he 
Has  were  not  laro-e;  green  till  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore maturity,  when  they  turned  of  a  deep  blue:  they 
were  very  sweet.  Several  others  have  shewn  fruit; 
but  they  have  not  come  to  any  thing.  It  is  possib  e 
they  are  only  fit  for  "caprification."  They  would 
probably  do  better  in  the  low  country,  and  if  you  wish 
it  I  shall,  this  fall,  send  you  some  suckers  of  them 
for  vour  and  your  friends'  experiments.  I  am  yours, 
lespeclfuUy,  N-  Hekbemont. 


PLANTS  OF  MEXICO. 

A  letter  from  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Campeche  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  at  New  York,  on 
the  8th  instant,  contains  the  following  mformation  re- 
lative to  Mexican  plants: — 

The  Treasury  Circular  of  the  6th  September,  1827, 
relative  to  the  introduction  of  useful  exotics  into  the 
United  States,  addressed  to  a  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Consuls,  directed  the  inquiries  of  the  subscriber, 
m     S   Consul   for   Campeche,)   parlicularly  to  the 
Logwood   tree  which  abounds  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Yucatan.     His  first  communication   to  the  Depart- 
ment, dated    Ist  January,   1S29,  contained  a  brief 
Tetch  of  the  information  then  obtained;  and  endea- 
voured  to  attract  its   attention   towards  the  ./,iro»s 
Xw  of  that  region,  as  subjects  of  much  greater  and 
Core   immediate%.tility.      Belonging  to  the  natural 
TmUy   Sniiacea,  the  species  of  the  Genus  Agave 
appeared  to  him  of  transcendant  importance.     In  his 
communication  of  January   Is.     1830,  he  again  ex^ 
pressed  that  opinion,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  his 
subsequent  observations  in  Tabasco,  and  sustained  by 
In  the  intelligence  acquired  since  his  arrival  in  this 
C  tv  on  the  13th  August  last.     The  utility  of  these 
plants  has  been  noticed  in  almost  every  work  on  Mex- 
ico from  the  conquest  to  the  present  day.     According 
to  Clavigero,  the  name  of  Mexico  "quiere  decir 'en  el 
lenVro  de^l  Maguey  o'  Pita  o'  Alve  Americano    (Agave 
Americano  of  Humboldt.)     A  reference  to  the  same 
,uTh™ows  the  manifold  utility  of  these  plant*  to 
the  ancient  Mexicans.     Some  species  furmsh  them- 
selves protecting  enclosures,  and  afford  .mpassable 
/edses  to   other  objecu   of  cultivation.     *  rom  the 
Sof  others  are  extracted  honey,  sugar,  vmegaj. 
S«e  and  ardent  spirits.    The  pulque  de  Maguey. 


is  the  celebrated  substitute  fur  beer,  cider  and  wine— 
preferred  even  by  foreigners  to  every  other  liquor. 
From  the  trunk  and  thickest   portion   of  the  leaves, 
roasted  in  the  earth,  an  agreeable  food  is  obtained. 
The  sap  is  applied  externally  to  indolent  ulcers  and 
tumours,   and  a  preparation   is  used   internally,  for 
urinary  and  other  diseases.     The  stalks  serve  for  the 
beams,  and  the  leaves  for  the  roofs  of  huts.     The 
thorns  answer  for  lancets,  awls,  needles,  arrow  heads, 
and  other  cutting  and  penetrating  instruments.     The 
fibrous  substance  of  the  leaves  is,  however,  the  most 
important  gift  of  the  Agave  genus  to  Mexico.     Ac- 
cording to  the  species  the  fibre  varies  in  quality  from 
the  coarsest  hemp  to  the  finest  flax,  and  inay  be  em- 
ployed as  a  superior  substitute  for  both.     From  it  the 
Mexicans  fabricated  their  thread  and  cordage,  mats 
and  bagging,  shoes  and  clothing,  webs,  equivalent  to 
cambric  and   canvas,  the  hammocks  in  which  they 
are  born,  and  the  paper  on  which  they  painted  their 
histories,  and  with  which  they  adorned  and  adored 
their  gods.     The  value  of  all  the  Agaves  is  enhanced 
by  their  indiflerence  to  soil,  climate  and  season;  by 
the  simplicity  of  their  cultivation;  and  by  the  facility 
of  extracting  and  preparing  their  products.     It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  the  ancient  Mexicans  used 
some  part  or  preparation  of  these  plants  in  their  civil, 
military  and   religious  ceremonies;  at  marriages  and 
deaths;  nor  that  they  perpetuated  an  allusion  to  their 
properties  in  the  name  of  their  capital. 

"Humboldt,  Poinsett,  Warden,  and  other  foreign- 
ers, seem   to  consider   the  Jiiie  fibres  called   Pita,  a 
product  of  the  same  plant  that  produces  the  Pulque. 
But  the  Maguey,  from  which  the  drink  is  obtained, 
is  a  totally  different  species,  and  furnish  fibres  of  the 
i  coarsest  texture.     The  Pita  plant,  like  the  Cacao, 
'  trrows  best  in  the  shade;  and  its  leaves  are  long,  nar- 
row and  slender— the  fibres  of  one  of  which  accom- 
pany this  communication.     From  this  species,  is  pro- 
bably fabricated  in  China  that  beautiful,  glossy,  fine 
and  strong  stuff,  known  here  by  the  name  ot  grass 
cloth.     The   Sisal  Hemp  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  two  varieties  of  another  species  of  the  Agave, 
which  have  long  been  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Merda.     To  tliis  species  the  subscriber  refers  the 
Manilla  Hemp  although  he  has  not  hitherto  been  able 
to  obtain  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  plant  which 
produces  it  from   our   scientific   or  mercantile  men, 
nor  from  books.     Captain  John  White,  of  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Charleston,  states  his  impression,  that  it  is 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  a  species  of  Palm  tree,  but 
its  texture  does  not  confirm  the  inference  above  ex- 
pressed by  the  subscriber.  . 

"Doctor  Hernandez  describes  nineteen  species  ol 
Atrave,  as  indigenous  to  Mexico,  which  vary  more 
in"  the  character  of  their  interior  substance  than  in 
the  form  and  colour  of  their  leaves;  and  amoiig  these, 
the  precise  variety  which  produces  the  Manilla  aemp 
will  probably  be  found.     Some  species  are  prized  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  and  some  for  the  odour, 
and  others  for  the  flavour  of  their  fruit:  but  the  sub- 
scriber limits  his  recommendation  to  Government  ot 
those   which  are  most   valuable,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  and   quality   of  their  fibres.     Their  cultiva- 
tion in  the  United  States,  he  still  believes,  will  form 
an  era  in  our  a<rricultuial  and  manufacturing  prosperi- 
ty   as  distinguished  as  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
trins      He  has  shown,  in  his  former  communications, 
the   almost   insuperable  obstacles  to  his  introducing 
these  plants,  unaided  and  alone;  but  he  had.  never- 
theless, the  satisfaction  to  be  apprised  by  Mr.Oordon, 
the  Collector  of  New  Orleans,  that  the  young  Sisal 
Hemp  variety,  sent  by  him  to  that  city,  had  arrived 
in  a  thriving  and  vigorous  condition.    The  subscriber 
Relieves,  llfal  an  Act  of  the  Legislative  Council   of 
Florida,  incorporating  himself  and  associates  into  a 
company,  for  the  cultivation  of  tropica!  exotics,  will 
,be  nLJs'ary  to  accomplish  the  views  «[  Governmen 
as  manifested   in  the  Treasury  Circular  of  the  6th 
September,  1827.     He  believes  that  he  has  m  form  a- 
tion  in  his  possession,  sufficient  to  attract  capital  to 


the  enterprize.  Once  formed,  the  company  might, 
in  the  same  vessel,  bring  other  useful  exotics, although 
their  pecuniary  interests  would  confine  them  to  the 
fibrous  plants.  Acclimated  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  East  Florida,  they  would  gradually  extend  up  to 
the  adjoining  States  on  the  Gulf  of  INIexico  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  seed  of  the  Logwood  would 
probably  be  coveted  for  hedges,  on  account  of  its. 
beauty,  novelty  and  utility.  The  Arnatto  would  be 
propagated  were  it  merely  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
The  India  Rubber  would  be  sought  at  least  as  a  curi- 
osity, and  so  would  the  Pimento. 

"Ginger  and  Turmeric  present  the  stimulus  of  im- 
mediate profit.  Tree  Cotton  would  find  a  genial  cli- 
mate. The  tropical  shrubs  whose  leaves  are  a  sub- 
stitute for  Indigo,  and  the  tree  whose  fruit  serves  for 
soap,  would  likewise  there  find  a  home.  'I'he  "Ra- 
mon" would  accompany  them,  to  furnish  with  its 
leaves  and  tender  branches,  the  food  for  domestic  an- 
imals in  their  driest  seasons,  and  with  its  fruit  a  sub- 
sistence for  the  human  family  in  times  of  scarcity  of 
Corn.  In  short,  every  useful  tropical  plant  would 
likely  be  introduced  by  an  incorporated  company  for 
cultivating  the  fibrous  species  at  the  Southern  extre- 
mity of  East  Florida." 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
GRAPES. 
It  must  be  gratifying  to  every  lover  of  Horticul- 
ture, to  witness  the  excitement  which  prevails  in  this 
country,  at  this  time,  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
Grapes,  both   for  the   table  and   for  making   wine. 
There  is  little  danger  now,  but  what  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  will  be  extensively  commenced  by  many 
of  our  enterprising  Agriculturists;  but.  there  is  some 
danirer  with  this  as  with  other  excitements,  that  peo- 
ple will  allow  themselves  to  act  before  they  have  ob- 
tained  sufficient   information  to  enable   them  to  act 
with  prudence;  and  many  things  may  be  done  which 
will  be  repented  of.     The  first  step  which  should  be 
taken  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  vine,  is  for 
the  person  who  has  determined  to.  or  is  wishing  to 
commence  the  cultivation,  to  put  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  facts  relative  to  it,  within  his  jwwer. 
As  we  have  very  few  people  among  us  who  have  beea 
practically  acquainted  with  the  several  req^uisites  ne- 
cessary to  render   this  business  profitable,  we  must 
depend  principally  upon  books  for  information  and  di- 
rection; and  it  may  be  considered  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, that  at  this  time  we  have  several  publications 
on  the  subject,  which  may  be  purchased  at  moderate 
prices;  most  of  which  will  be  found  of  great  use  to 
any  one  who  intends  to  commence  with  garden  or 
field  culture.     Although  the  Tine  seems  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  many  different  soils  and  climates,  yet,, 
on  these  points,  too  much  information  cannot  be  col- 
lected, in  order  to  prevent  future  disappointments.   A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  different  varieties  of  grapes, 
is  also^iighly  important,  in  order  to  enable  the  planter 
to  select  those  for  a  given  soil  and  climate,  which  will 
dive  him  the  greatest  compensatioii  for  his  expendi- 
tures.    Without  a  proper  attention  to  this,  much  dis- 
appointment is  to  be  expected. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  varieties  of  grape?, 
Mr.  Prince"  makes  the  following  judicious  observa- 
tion. "It  is  with  the  selection  of  varieties  for  a  vine- 
yard as  with  trees  for  an  orchard;  if  a  man  who  plants 
an  orchard,  uses  from  ecimomy  or  other  motives  only 
natural  stocks,  or  trees  ingrafted  with  inferior  and 
common  kinds,  he  can  succeed  in  forming  an  orchard, 
it  is  true;  but  he  discovers  after  it  has  come  l»  bear- 
ing, that'll  is  absolutely  valueless  from  the  worlhless- 
ness  of  its  produce;  and  he  is  either  nnder  the  neces- 
sity of  regrafting  it  anew,  and  waiting  another  long 
period  for^it  to  attain  a  second  time  to  bearing,  or  has 
totally  to  eradicate  the  miser.ible  stocks,  and  replant 
it  with  such  kinds  as  are  realty  valuable.  Perhaps 
of  all  the  false  attempts  at  true  economy,  that  of 
planting  an  orchard  or  vineyard  with  mfeiior  fruiU 
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or  unsuitable  vatleUes,  is  the  most  weak  in  itself,  and 
the  most  injurious  to  hint  who  pursues  it." 

The  force  of  these  observations  will  appear  more 
important  to  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
wait  for  the  fruit  of  an  orchard  in  a  new  country, 
■which,  when  it  has  produced,  proves  only  the  impo- 
sition which  has  been  practiced  upon  the  owner 
through  his  ignorance  upon  the  subject.  Such  cases 
are  not  uncommon  in  this  vicinity.— Settled  as  this 
country  was,  with  a  class  of  people  most  of  whom 
had  grown  upon  the  frontiers,  it  could  not  be  expected 
.they  should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  choice  varie- 
ties of  fruits  cultivated  in  the  older  parts  uf  the  Uni- 
ted States;  or,  perhaps  they  had  learned  the  names 
of  some  of  them;  but  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  their  characteristics,  to  detect  false  representa- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange 
that  so  many  people  were  imposed  upon;  soine  ignor- 
antly,  and  others  wilfully.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  idea  seemed  to  prevail  in  this  country,  that,  if  a 
tree  was  ingrafted  or  innoculated,  the  fruit  was  con- 
sequently improved,  whether  the  scions  or  buds  were 
judiciously  selected  or  not;  hence,  many  orchards  and 
nurseries  have  been  budded  and  ingrafted,  whose 
fruits  have  not  been  improved  in  the  least,  and  people 
have  paid  their  money,  and  raised  their  expectations 
in  vain,  where  a  little  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
might  have  prevented  their  disappointment. 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  the  like  impositions 
with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  Grapes,  is  for  peo- 
ple to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  different 
varieties,  before  they  engage  largely  in  the  business, 
that  they  may  not  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of 
the  nurserymen.  We  do  not  make  these  observa- 
tions, meaning  any  unkindness  to  those  who  are  hon- 
ourably engaged  in  that  business;  but  to  have  people 
prepared  to  judge  whether  they  are  honest  or  not. 
We  are  aware  that  some  of  our  eastern  nurserymen 
have  been  censured;  and  no  doubt,  there  has  been 
many  cases  where  such  censure  was  just;  but  we 
have  been  very  deficient  in  any  acknowledged  stand- 
ard, by  which  we  could  try  them.  Mr.  Prince  has 
now  commenced  giving  to  the  public  such  a  standard, 
in  his  Pomological  Manual;  and,  if  in  future,  fruits 
are  ordered  according  to  that,  and  he  sends  them 
which  do  not  agree  with  it,  his  own  mouth  will  con- 
demn him.  He  has  been  very  particular  in  his  des- 
cription of  Grapes;  and  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  error  in  his  des- 
criptions or  directions  for  their  cultivation,  and  we 
think  those  who  follow  him  may  calculate  upon  suc- 
cess. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
ON  LIVE  FENCES. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — In  your  paper  of  the  2d  No- 
vember I  noticed  a  communication  from  Judge  Buel 
of  Albany  nursery  upon  live  fences.  It  always  gives 
me  much  pleasure  to  obtain  any  information  from  one 
who  so  well  unites  the  theory  of  horticulture  with 
the  practical  results  of  his  own  experience.  In  many 
of  his  statements  I  fully  agiee  with  him.  From  long 
experience  I  am  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  live 
fences,  both  as  regards  efficacy  and  economy.  I  also 
highly  approve  the  manner  of  setting  out  the  young 
quicks,  which  he  describes.  I  differ  from  him  only 
as  to  the  material  or  plant  of  which  the  hedge  is 
made,  and  as  to  the  advantage  of  splashing  or  as  the 
English  call  it  plashing. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  and  will  give  you  the  result  of  my 
experience.  The  first  hedge  I  set  out  (about  500 
feet  in  length)  was  of  the  English  Hawthorn  or 
Quickset.  The  result  was  decidedly  unfavorable. 
The  plant  is  not  adapted  to  this  climate— it  appears 
better  suited  to  the  moist  atmosphere  of  England; 
our  long  summer  drought,  injures  it,  it  is  peculiarly 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  borer,  a  species  of  mil- 
dew or  blight  almost  invariably  assails  it  early  in 


August,  by  which  it  loses  its  leaves  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  August  or  first  of  September  assumes  a  wintry 
appearance. 

My  next  experiment  was  with  the  three  thorned 
acacia  recommended  by  Judge  Bud,  The  hedge  was 
not  more  than  fifty  feet  in  length,  but  was  placed  in 
excellent  soil  and  carefully  attended.  I  had  supposed 
that  the  long  thorns  with  which  tlie  plant  is  armed 
would  have  made  it  peculiarly  efficacious  as  a  fence. 
The  result  was  even  more  unfortunate  than  before. 
Prune  and  clip  it  as  I  would,  I  could  never  make  it 
grow  thick;  it  appears  to  have  a  decided  tendency  to 
shoot  upwards  rather  than  to  spread;  the  thorns  grow 
only  upon  or  near  the  upper  branches,  and  below 
there  was  nothing  but  the  bare  stems  to  serve  as  a 
fence.  It  would  often  too,  lose  .as  much  during  a 
hard  winter,  as  it  had  grown  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer. After  a  fair  trial  of  near  ten  years  I  dug  up  the 
whole  and  replaced  it  with  the  American  Buckthorn 
(Rhamnus  catharticus;)  with  this  I  have  been  com- 
pletely successful.  It  has  it  is  true  but  few  thorns, 
but  it  grows  naturally  so  thick  as  to  be  a  complete 
protection  to  the  land  inclosed  by  it.  It  shoots  early 
in  the  spring  and  holds  its  verdure  till  very  late  in 
the  fall.  If  properly  managed,  it  is  so  close  below 
that  a  rabbit  could  scarcely  work  its  way  through, 
while  above  the  strong  branches  are  so  wattled  and 
interlaced,  that  a  man  could  not  scale  it,  nor  a  bull 
force  his  v;ay  through  it, 

I  have  now  in  different  places  at  least  half  a  mile 
of  this  hedge  which  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  show 
to  any  of  your  correspondents  who  may  wish  to  see  it. 
The  mode  of  cultivation  is  very  simple — it  is  set 
out  either  in  the  fall  or  spring  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Judge  Buel;  if  in  the  fall,  it  is  clipped 
the  next  spring  within  about  nine  inches  of  the 
ground.  Next  spring  it  is  clipped  again  at  the  height 
of  about  two  feet,  the  third  spring  at  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  with  some  side  pruning  The  next 
summer  your  hedge  is  complete  and  you  may  keep  it 
at  the  height  and  thickness  desired  at  the  e.xpense  of 
a  little  pruning, 

I  have  also  tried  plashing.  In  1818  or  19  my  gar- 
dener, who  was  an  Englishman,  highly  recommend- 
ed it  and  at  last  persuaded  me  to  let  him  attempt  it 
upon  a  young  and  thrifty  hedge  made  of  Crab  apple. 
He  did  it  as  it  appeared  to  me  very  skilfully,  but  it 
.was  a  very  long  and  tedious  operation  and  the  result 
was  the  hedge  was  ruined.  His  mode  of  operating 
(which  is  I  believe  the  common  one)  was  to  suffer  the 
main  stena  to  remain  upright,  while  all  the  side  ones 
were  partially  cut  and  bent  down  nearly  horizontally, 
and  so  confined  either  by  interlacing  or  by  staking 
Ihcm  down;  they  did  not  thrive  however— they  pe- 
rished by  degrees  and  I  was  at  last  forced  to  prune 
away  all  the  horizontal  branches,  and  lost  at  least 
four  years'  growth. 

With  the  Buck-thorn  I  have  never  found  plashing 
to  be  in  any  degree  necessary  or  useful.  If  managed 
in  the  way  I  have  described,  in  three  years  the  hedge 
will  be  complete,  requiring  afterwards  very  little  ca^e 
and  nearly  as  thick,  and  quite  as  impervious  below  as 
above.  Very  sincerely  yours,  &.c. 

Salem,  JVov.  8,  1831.  E.  Hebsy  Derby. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
PLANTING  FORESTS. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — It  was  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  lately  noticed  a  communication,  in  your  useful  pa- 
per, on  the  propriety  of  planting  and  improving  fo- 
rest and  ornamental  trees  in  this  country;  as  grand 
forests,  to  the  most  simple  observers,  may  be  consid- 
ered aa  the  bulwarks  of  nations.  Perhaps  no  country 
is  more  endowed  by  nature  with  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees  than  America;  which  by  a  little  attention, 
might  be  transplanted  to  different  vacant  spots  and 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  as  well  as 
wealth  of  the  nation.  On  taking  a  survey  of  New 
England  we  are  presented  with  thousands  of  acres  of 


land  in  a  barren,  uncultivated  state,  which  by  being 
planted  with  forest  trees,  would  enliven  the  prospect 
and  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  soil.  The  many 
varieties  of  flowering  shrubs  indigenous  to  this  coun- 
try, may  be  planted  in  the  outlets  and  vacancies  by 
the  road  side  and  would  at  once  gratify  the  traveller 
and  enliven  such  localities,  to  the  benefit  of  its  neigh- 
boring community. 

At  the  present  time  perhaps  nothing  more  attracts 
the  attention  of  European  cultivators  and  landholders 
than  planting  and  improving  forests,  and  cultivating 
fruits.  Many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  once  barren 
are  now  covered  with  a  valuable  growth  of  oaks,  ash, 
and  various  trees,  suitable  to  the  climate  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  We  also  find  that  American  shrubs  are 
the  pride  of  European  flower  gardens;  and  it  is  great- 
ly to  be  hoped  they  will,  as  they  merit,  attract  the 
attention  of  the  present  enlightened  community. 

Obsbrvator, 

TO  KEEP  GRAPES  FRESH. 
The  following  process  is  simple,  and  the  success 
certain.  Take  a  new  cask,  dry  and  strongly  hooped, 
stand  it  in  some  spot  where  the  temperature  is  always 
very  nearly  equal,  cover  the  bottom  of  it  with  bran 
that  has  been  well  dried  in  the  oven;  and  put  into  it 
the  ripe,  unblemished,  perfect  bunches,  layer  by  lay- 
er, filling  in  with  the  bran,  before  another  layer  is  laid 
down.  When  filled,  the  head  must  be  fastened  down 
air  light.  Grapes  thus  put  up  will  keep  so- well,  that 
7  months  after  the  vintage  they  will  be  unspecked, 
without  mould  or  foreign  flavor,  even  the  greyish- 
white  down  upon  them,  the  same  as  if  fresh  that 
moment  from  the  vine.  Kiln-dried  spent  ashes  are 
used  by  some  instead  of  bran;  or,  as  Franklin  re- 
commends, very  dry  millet  seed.  It  was  his  custom 
to  keep  grapes  fresh  in  kegs  lined  with  Chinese  sheet 
lead,  and  filled  compactly  with  millet-seed.  The 
Spaniards  use  saw-dust,  dried  in  the  sun  and  the 
casks  are  previously  painted  inside  with  pitch. 

[  Vine  Dresser's  Manual. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
FALL  FEEDING  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — Although  the  pastures  look  un- 
commonly green  for  the  season,  it  is  apparent,  that' 
the  alimentary  properties  of  the  grass  are  beginning 
to  be  seriously  diminished.  Already,  the  cattle  of 
some  of  my  neighbors,  especially  those  whijh  are  fed 
on  outlands,  look  pinched,  and  are  obviously  falling 
away.  This,  I  have  frequently  said  to  myself,  is  bad 
management.  If  they  cannot  be  kept  in  a  thriving 
condition  at  the  present  season,  they  should  certainly 
not  be  suffered  to  fall  away;  for  it  is  apparent  that 
they  will  need  the  stamina  which  they  have  acquired, 
during  the  winter  approaching.  In  respect  to  young 
cattle,  this  may  not  be  as  important,  althouo-h  their 
growth  must  be  proportionally  retarded;  but  in  re- 
spect to  milch  cows  and  working  nxcn  it  is  absolutely 
essential.  Unless  in  a  good  condition,  cows  cannot 
be  expected  to  yield  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  nor 
that  of  an  excellent  quality;  for  I  take  it  as  settled, 
that  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  depend 
much  upon  the  condition  of  a  cow.  And  in  respect 
to  working  oxen,  their  powers  of  draught  and  endur- 
ance are,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  proportion  to  their 
good  condition. 

But  by  what  means,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  the 
good  condition  of  cattle  be  preserved,  in  consistency 
with  economy?  Will  it  answer,  asks  the  farmer,  to 
begin  thus  early  to  fodder  my  stock?  To  this,  I 
would  reply,  that  every  farmer  should  have  provided 
for  the  exigencies  of  this  precise  season  of  the  year; 
and  should  have  been  taught  to  have  thus  provided, 
by  his  past  experience.  He  should  have  raised  a 
good  crop  of  pumpkins;  or,  as  these  are  somewhat 
uncertain,  he  should   have  sown  a  field  of  turnips. 
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carrots,  &c.,  to  be  fed  out  early.  But  as  many  far- 
mers, may  not  have  thus  provided,  the  question  will 
probably  occur,  is  it  economical  to  begin  to  fodder  at 
this  time,  when  cattle  appear  to  be  falling  off  in  con- 
dition? In  my  own  view,  the  proper  answer  is,  by 
aU  means.  But,  it  may  be  said,  that  beginning  thus 
early  in  the  season,  the  fodder  will  not  last.  Be  it 
so;  keep  your  cattle  in  good  condition  as  long  as  it 
does  last,  and  if  necessary  then  buy  more.  Or,  il 
they  must  be  pinched,  let  it  be  towards  spring.  It 
their  solids  have  remained  until  that  time  undimin- 
ished, they  will  have  something  upon  which  to  rely, 
should  the  iodder  come  short.  Or  which  is,  per- 
haps, a  still  better  remedy  for  the  anticipated  evil, 
sell  off  your  cattle,  retaining  only  that  number  which 
you  are  sure  of  keeping  well.  Keep  your  cattle  grow- 
ing the  whole  year  round — keep  your  milch  cows,  so 
that  even  late  in  the  fall,  their  milk  will  not  be  se- 
riously diminished  from  the  quantity  they  gave  in 
midsummer.  Keep  your  oxen  so  that,  if  any  acci- 
dent befals  them,  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  recom- 
mend as  tolerable  beef.  These  directions  are  all 
practicable;  and  if  practised  upon  would  be  found,  I 
doubt  not,  economical  strictly  so. 

But  if  you  judge  otherwise,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
suppress  what  1  have  written,  or  disprove  it,  if  you 
are  able.  Yours,  G. 

Berlin,  Con.  J^ov.  1831. 

The  above  remarks  appear  to  us  to  be  correct  and 
judicious.  Deane's  N.  E.  Farmer  coincides  with  our 
correspondent  in  some  of  his  directions.  In  that 
work  it  is  observed,  "the  meanest  fodder  should  not 
be  dealt  out  first  of  all.  The  stra-;v  and  the  worst 
hay  should  be  reserved  to  give  them  in  the  coldest 
weather;  for  it  is  then  that  they  have  the  keenest 
appetites.  When  a  farmer  thinks  that  he  has  too 
much  stock  for  his  fodder,  as  will  sometimes  be  the 
case,  it  is  not  best  to  pinch  them  in  their  allowance  so 
much  in  the  fore  part  of  winter  as  in  the  latter  part. 
For  the  cattle  are  more  liable  to  be  pinched  with 
cold,  in  December  and  January  than  afterwards.  And 
no  man  knows  how  favorable  the  latter  part  of  winter 
may  he.^—Ed.JY.E.  Farmer. 
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(From  the  Chillicothe  0.  Sciota  Gazette.) 
MAMMOTH  OX. 

This  mammoth  animal  was  exhibited  here  at  the 
late  canal  celebration.     He  has  since  been  slaughter- 
"ed  and  sold  in  this  market. — He  was  eight  years  old 
in  .June  last,  and  measured  as  follows: —        Ft.     In. 
Height  -  -  -  -  5 

Length  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  i    „ 

insertion  of  the  tail  -  -  J 

Girth  behind  the  shoulders    -  -  10 

Do.  round  the  ribs  -  -  10       8* 

Colour^a  beautiful  red  and  white  pid — Nett  weight 
of  beef  2,'i7'i  pounds.     Weighed  in  the  presence  of 
Col.  Wellman  and  the  editor  of  this  paper. 
■  He  was  raised  and  fed  by   George  RenicU,  Esq.  of 
this  neighbourhood,  and  is  a  descendant,  or  cross  of 
three  several   original   importations   from  England: — 
two  of  which  were  made  by  Miller  of  Virginia— the 
other,   by   Goff  ol  the   City    of  Baltimore,   tho   first 
more  than  fifty — the  hitter  upwards  of  forty  years  ago. 
Two  of  those  importations  were  then  known  as  the 
Durham,  or  shtjri  burn — the  other  as  the  Holderness 
or   long  horn   breeds,  and   from    which,  the   Messrs. 
Reniclis  of  ilie  Sciota  Valley   have  raised  as  many 
as  ten  head  of  catlle,  the  lightest  ol  which  has  weigh- 
ed but  a  I'fcw  pounds  below  2,000  weight  of  nelt  beef 
when  slaughtered,  whilst  a  number  of  them  greatly 
exceeded  it.     Later  importations  which   have  been 
crossed  with  this  valuable  stock,  in  the  opinion  of  llie 
best  judges  and  breeders  of  catlle  in  this  valley,  have 
added   neither   to   the  size,  nor  form   of  the  original 
cross.     This  fact  of  itself  overthrows  at  once,  tho 
illiberal  assertion  of  Count  Bufrun,and  other  Piuropean 
naturalists — that  all  animals  degenerate,  when  trans- 
lated to  this  continent. 


THE  DEjVTH  of  THE  FLOWERS. 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the 
year, 

Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows 
brown  and  sear, 

Heap'd  in  the  hollow  of  the  grove,  the  wither'd  leaves 
lie  dead; 

They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's 
tread. 

The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrub 
the  jay. 

And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow,  thro'  all  the 
gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that 
lately  sprang  and  stood 

In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sister- 
hood? 

Alas!  they  all  are  in  their  graves,  the  gentle  race  of 
flowers 

And  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and  good 
of  ours. 

The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie;  but  the  cold  No- 
vember rain. 
Calls  not,  from  out  the  gloomy  earth,  the  lovely  ones 

again. 
The  wind-flower  and  the  violet  they  perished  long 

ago. 

And  the  wild  rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the  sum- 
mer glow; 

But  on  the  hill  the  golden  rod,  and  the  aster  in  the 
wood. 

And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook  in  autumn 
beauty  stood. 

Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear,  cold  heavens,  as  falls 
the  plague  on  men. 

And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone  from  up- 
land, glade  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm,  mild  day,  as  still 
such  day  will  come. 

To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter 
home. 

When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though 
all  the  trees  are  still, 

And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill. 

The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  frag- 
rance late  he  bore. 

And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream 
no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty 
died. 

The  fair,  meek-blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by 
my  side. 

In  the  cold  inoist  earth  we  laid  her  when  the  forest 
cast  the  leaf. 

And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so 
brief; 

Yet  not  unmeet   it  was,  that  one,  like   that  young 

friend  of  ours. 
So  gentle  and   so  beautiful,  should  perish   with  the 


flowers. 


[Bryant. 


The  following  extracts  are  from  a  small  pamphlet 

lately  republished  by  Lilly  ^-   JVait.  and   Carter 

and  Hendee,  entitled  Knowledge  for  the  People,  or, 

the  plain 

WHY  AND  BECAUSE. 

Why  does  water  thrown  oji  a  brisk  and  flaming 
fire  apparently  increase  the  enmbiistion? 

Because  the  water  is  converted  into  steam,  which 
expanding  and  mixing  with  the  flame,  causes  it  to 
spread  out  into  a  much  larger  volume  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  occupied.— ^InjoH. 

Why  are  strong  flames  often  seen  at  the  chimney 
top  of  foundry  furnaces? 

Because  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  so  great  that  the 
smoke  burns  on  reaching  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 


Why  will  that  part  of  the  curtains  of  a  room  which 
has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  be  often  faded,  while  those 
parts  which  have  not  been  so  exposed  retain  their  ori- 
ginal colors? 

Because  the  oxygen  which  existed  in  a  solid  form 
in  the  dye  of  the  curtains,  will  be  rendered  aeriform 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  will  go  off  in  the  state  of 
oxygen  gas. 

Why  are  urns  for  hot  water,  tea-pots,  coffee-pots, 
SfC,  made  with  wooden  or  ivory  handles? 

Because,  if  metal  were  used,  it  would  condnct  the 
heat  ao  readily  that  the  hand  could  not  bear  to  touch 
them;  whereas  wood  and  ivory  are  non-conductors 
of  heat. 

Why  does  a  gate  in  an  iron  railing  shut  hosely  and 
easily  in  a  cold  day,  and  stick  in  a  warm  one? 

Because,  in  the  latter,  there  is.a  greater  expansion 
of  the  gate  and  railing  than  of  the  earth  on  which 
they  are  placed. 

Why  will  a  vessel  which  has  been  filled  to  the  lip 
with  toarm  liquid,  not  he  full  when  the  liquid  has 
cooled? 

Because  of  the  expansion  of  the  fluid  by  heat. 
Hence  some  cunning  dealers  in  liquids  make  their 
purchases  in  very  cold  weather,  and  their  sales  in 
warm  weather. 

Why  is  a  glass  stopper,  sticking  fast  in  the  neck  of 
a  bottle,  often  released  by  surrounding  the  neck  with 
a  cloth  taken  out  of  hot  water,  or  by  immersing  the 
bottle  up  to  the  neck? 

Because  the  binding  ring  is  thus  heated  and  ex- 
panded sooner  than  the  stopper,  and  so  becomes  slack 
or  loose  upon  it. 

Why  does  straw  or  flannel  prevent  the  freezing  of 
water  in  2iipes  during  winter? 

Because  it  is  a  slow  conducting  screen  or  covering, 
and  thus  prevents  heat  passing  out  of  the  pipe.  By 
the  same  ineans  the  heat  is  retained  in  steam  pipes. 

Why  have  iee-hoiises  double  walls,  and  why  do  wine 
coolers  consist  of  double  vessels? 

Because  air  fills  the  intervals  between  the  walls  oi 
vessels;  or  in  some  cases  the  space  is  filled  with 
straw,  sawdust  or  charcoal,  all  whic]i  are  non-con- 
ductors of  heat. 

Why  have  some  houses  double  windows? 
Because  the  air  inclosed  between  the  two  windows 
greatly  prevents  the  escape  of  heat  which  is  produc- 
ed within  the  house  in  winter.  Thus,  air  is  an  im- 
perfect conductor  of  heat.  Houses  which  have  dou- 
ble windows  are  likewise  more  quiet  than  others  from 
the  air  being  also  a  bad  conductor  of  sound. 

IVhy  is  a  decanter  of  cold  water  wlien  brought  into 
a  warm  room,  speedily  covered  ivith  dew? 

Because  the  temperature  of  the  decanter  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  air  immediately  around  it.  The 
dew  may  be  wiped  off  again  and  again,  but  will  be 
constantly  reproduced  till  the  temperatures  are  equal. 
Upon  this  principle,  the  most  convenient  sort  of  hy- 
grometer, or  instrument  foi  measuring  the  quantity 
of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  is  constructed. 
MTiy  arc  porous  vessels  used  for  ivine  coolei'sf 
Because,  being  dipped  in  water,  they  Imbibe  a 
quantity  of  it,  which  gradually  evaporates;  and,  asa 
part  of  the  heat  necessary  to  convert  the  water  into 
vapor  will  be  taktii  from  a  bottle  of  wine  placed  in 
it,  the  wine  is  considerably  cooled. 

If  hy  docs  the  breath  or  perspiration  of  animals  (of 
horses  in  parlicrdur,  after  strong  exertion,)  become 
strikingly  visible  in  cold  or  damp  weather? 

Because  the  vapor  (Invisible  while  at  a  higher 
temperature)  is  thickly  precipitated,  by  the  air  with 
which  it  is  mixed  being  loo  cold  to  preserve  it  invisi- 
ble. 

Ifliy  is  profuse  perspiration  so  cooling  to  laboring 
men,  and  alt  evaporation  productive  of  cold? 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  a  large  quantity  of 
caloric  being  combined  with  fluids,  to  convert  them 


into  vapor  or  gas. 

fHii/  do  persons  take  cold  hy  sitting  in  wet  clothes? 
Because  they  suddenly  lose  a  large  portion  of  heat. 
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which  is  carried  oflf  from  the  body  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  from  the  clothes. 

Ulty  in  hot  cminlries,  do  persons  continually  throw 
xeatcr  on  curtains  which  there  fonn  the  sides  of  apart- 
ments? 

Because  the  evaporation  of  the  water  absorbs  a  vast 
deal  of  heal,  and  makes  the  apartments  cool  and  re- 
freshing. 

Why  are  assembly-rooms  ventilated? 

Because  of  the  motion  produced  by  the  changed 
weight  of  air,  when  heated.  The  air  which  is  within 
the  room  becomes  warmer  than  tlie  external  air,  and 
the  latter  then  presses  in  at  every  opening  or  crevice 
to  displace  the  former. 

fVliy  does  tlie  sulphuric  acid  in  fire  bottles  so  often 
foil  in  ipiiting  the  matcli? 

Because  the  acid  is  continually  attracting  moisture 
from  the  air,  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  of  clos- 
ing the  bottles. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

While  we  boast  of  our  farming,  we  must  repeat 
again  and  again,  the  secret  of  our  prosperity.  It  is  a 
regular  rotation  of  crops,  making  a  little  of  many  ar- 
ticles, rather  than  attempting  to  make  much  out  of 
one;  remembering  the  Scotch  proveri,  that  "many  a 
mickle  makes  a  muckle" — together  with  heavy  lim- 
ing— LIMING — LIMING.  Many  farms  here,  (Chester 
Co.  Pennsylvania)  of  an  hundred  acres  have  had 
from  3  to  6000  bushels  of  lime  each,  within  the  last 
ten  years. 

We  wish  the  Price-current  makers  in  all  our  cities, 
would  state  the  price  of  lime  per  bushel — or  if  by  the 
cask,  mention  the  number  of  bushels  the  casks  hold. 
When  the  Valley  Rail  Road  shall  be  completed, 
Chester  County  will  pour  a  million  of  bushels  into 
the  city  for  exportation,  if  there  is  a  demand  abroad; 
and  when  Anthracite  Coal  comes  down  to  its  mini- 
mum, $f-  we  can  afford  lime  so  low,  at  Richmond, 
as  to  make  it  an  object  to  put  on  their  worn  out  lands, 
if  they  will  farm  it  well  afterwards. 

[  miage  Record. 


WOOL. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  London,  dated  Sept.  22. — 
"German  and  Spanish  Wools  have  declined  in  this 
market  from  5  to  Ti  per  cent,  and  English  Wools 
are  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were  in 
July." 


HORTICULTURAL  BALL. 

The  anniversary  of  the  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  was  celebrated  a  few  days  since,  by  a  ball 
got  up  with  all  splendor.  The  Charleston  City  Ga- 
zette, after  noticing,  in  anticipation,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  illuminations,  the  elegance  of  the  decorations, 
the  quality  and  abundance  of  the  refreshment,  &c. 
asks: 

But  why  a  Horticidtvral  Ball?  Will  the  flowers 
dance  to  the  inspiring  music  of  the  "Campbell's  are 
coming?"  or  will  the  cabbages  melt  into  tenderness 
and  tears  at  the  pathetic  melody  of  "O  'tis  love,  'tis 
love."  How  romantic  to  behold  a  bed  of  Ruta  Baga, 
going  through  all  the  variety  of  the  Spanish  Dance, 
with  a  string  of  lively  Lettuces  run  to  seed;  or  to  see 
a  huge  Sunflower  taken  suddenly  and  violently  with 
a.  fit  of  the  Pendleton  Reel,  and  rushing  down  the 
astonished  walk,  in  all  the  "Poetry  of  perpetual  mo- 
lion."  We  shall  have  Horticultural  Whist  Parties 
next;  and  who  knows  bnt  a  Horticultural  Quilt-sittino- 
may  bring  together  all  the  old  maids  uf  the  last  halt" 
century? 


SMELL  OF  PAINT  RExMOVED. 

The  offensive  smell  of  oil  cloths,  varnishes,  and 
paints,  are  said  to  be  removed  by  chloric  fumioation 
in  a  close  room . — Journal  of  Geology. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  FRUITS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Providence  American,  at 
Lima,  mentioning  the  fruits  in  the  Lima  market,  says: 

"At  the  head  of  the  list  is  the  chirimoya.  It  cer- 
tainly deserves  its  title,  'The  Queen  of  Fruits,'  in 
all  respects — for  when  opened  on  the  table,  there  is 
no  other  so  beautiful  in  appearance,  or  so  delicate  and 
luscious  in  flavor.  The  finest  strawberries  and  cream, 
sweetened  with  powdered  sugar,  certainly  comes  the 
nearest  to  its  taste  of  any  thing  1  can  think  of.  It  is 
considered  the  finest  fruit  the  earth  produces,  and  is 
peculiar  to  Peru  alone.  The  tree  may  be  raised,  and 
the  fruits  ripened  in  a  hothouse  by  proper  care.  It 
will  require  only  a  little  attention  to  produce  the  tree 
alone,  which  is  handsome,  and  bears  a  beautiful  fra- 
grant flower.  The  soil  should  be  the  finest  rich 
loam,  and  kept  well  moistened." 


Legs  of  mutton  are  very  good,  cured  in  the  same 
way  as  ham.  Six  pounds  of  salt,  eight  ounces  of 
salt  petre,  and  five  pints  of  molasses,  will  make 
pickle  enough  for  one  hundred  weight.  Small  legs 
should  be  kept  in  pickle  twelve  or  fifteen  days;  if 
large,  four  or  five  weeks  are  not  too  much.  They 
should  be  hung  up  a  day  or  two  to  dry  before  they 
are  smoked. 


mm  wi^^mWiH, 


Baltimore,  Fridav,  Nov.  25,  18J1. 


Cultivation  op  Quinoa,  or  Pentvian  Rice. — 
The  only  direction  that  we  have  obtained  from  Peru 
for  cultivating  the  quinoa,  is,  that  it  is  to  be  sown 
and  managed  like  wheat.  From  our  brief  experience 
we  find  this  entirely  erroneous,  and  by  following  it 
last  summer  we  lost  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of 
our  small  supply  of  seed.  We  sowed  the  seed  in 
drills  one  foot  apart,  the  seed  in  the  drills  about  as 
close  as  wheat,  on  common  soil.  The  result  was, 
the  plants  stood  so  close  that  few  of  them  bore  seed; 
while  a  few  scattering  plants  that  grew  singly,  yield- 
ed abundantly;  and  the  richer  the  ground  the  greater 
was  the  yield, — so  much  so  was  this  the  case,  that 
one  plant  that  grew  in  a  spent  hotbed  (a  pile  of  rot- 
ten stable  manure  with  a  few  inches  of  soil  on  the 
top,)  yielded  about  two  quarts  of  seed.  We  conclude 
from  this  that  the  quinoa  should  be  planted  one  foot 
apart  each  way;  the  ground  should  be  highly  manur- 
ed with  stable  manure,  and  it  should  be  hoed  like 
corn  to  keep  the  weeds  down  in  the  forepart  of  the 
season.  It  should  be  planted  as  early  as  the  season 
will  admit.  The  frost  in  the  fall  dues  not  afl"ect  it, 
much  of  ours  was  standing  during  the  severe  frosts 
of  this  month;  the  plant  on  the  spent  hotbed  particu- 
larly, was  exposed  to  the  very  severe  snow  storm  of 
Monday  night  last,  21st  inst.,  and  tlie  leaves  frozen 
as  hard  as  ice;  but  noninjury  was  dune  lo  it.  In 
cleaning  out  the  seed,  after  the  plants  are  ripe,  we 
cut  them  up,  tie  them  in  convenient  bundles  and  dry 
them  perfectly.  The  seed  is  then  easily  rubbed  out 
by  the  hand,  and  cleaned  by  winnowing.  Some  sim- 
ple machine  will  soon  be  invented  to  clean  it.  The 
Peruvians  rub  the  tops  between  cuarse  woollen  clutlis. 
If  the  ground  be  highly  manured  we  believe  that  it 
will  produce  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  lo  the 
acre— at  least  this  is  the  proportion  produced  by  some 
of  ours.  It  has  this  great  advantage  over  every  other 
grain— you  cannut  make  the  ground  tuo  rich  fur  it, 
and  it  will  yield  in  proportion  lu  ilie  quantity  uf  ma- 
nure applied,  or  tu  the  richness  of  the  soil.  It  will 
grow  on  any  soil,  where  the  cnminun  lambs  quarter 
{chenopodiumalba,  its  full  brother.)  will  grow.  From 
a  rough  calculation  we  judge  Ihat  halt  a  pound  uf 
seed  will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  ground.  We 
must  not  furget  to  caution  persons  wliu  make  trial  of 
this  new  grain,  against  destroying  it  hy  mistake;  for 
it  resembles  so  closely  the  common  weed  called  lambs- 


quarter  in  some  places,  pig  weed  in  New  York  and 
some  other  places,  (chenopodium  alba,)  that  before  the 
seed  begins  to  form  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  each  other. 

Quinoa  is  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  common  rice. 
We  have  tried  it  in  all  the  different  forms — in  a 
baked  pudding  we  think  it  far  superior  lo  rice.  It 
does  not  resemble  rice  either  in  flavour  or  appearance; 
and  can  only  have  received  the  name  of  Peruvian 
rice  from  the  fact  of  its  being  used  in  the  same  way. 
Its  flavor  resembles  that  of  oatmeal  more  than  any 
thing  else.  The  grain  is  circular,  flat,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  small  radish  seed.  There  are  two  kinds, 
the  white  and  the  red.  The  former  when  cooked  is 
quite  white,  the  latter  retains  its  redish  color.  They 
are  easily  separated,  as  the  whole  plant  of  the  red 
kind  is  covered  with  a  redish  powder,  which  is  a 
most  perfect  rouge  when  applied  to  the  skin.  The 
coloring  matter  is  not  dissipated  by  light,  but  remains 
permanent.  Perhaps  a  valuable  dye  may  be  extract- 
ed from  it.  The  leaves  are  used  as  spinage,  being 
little  if  any  inferior  to  common  spinage.  Persons 
wishing  to  try  the  quinoa  can  obtain  seed  at  the  rate 
of  four  dollars  a  pound,  by  applying  to  the  Editor  of 
the  American  Farmer. 


CuRiotrs  Veget.^blps. — Among  the  many  singu- 
lar productions  that  fall  under  our  notice,  we  have 
seen  none  more  curious  than  the  three  we  are  about 
to  describe;  fur  the  seed  of  which  we  were  indebted 
to  our  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Legare,  editor  of  the 
Southern  Agriculturist.  They  were  raised  in  our 
garden.  The  first  is  a  Mammoth  Bean,  the  size  of 
which  would  have  satisfied  even  "Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,"  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  identi- 
cal one  on  which  he  went  up  to  the  moon!  The  pods 
of  this  bean  weigh  half  a  pound,  and  are  11  to  12 
inches  long,  2  a  2i  wide,  1  to  U  thick,  and  the  form 
that  of  a  Turkish  cimiter.  The  bean  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful coral  colour,  the  flowers  pure  white,  very  large 
and  fragrant. 

The  second  is  a  kind  of  Indian  Corn,  with  the 
husk  on  each  grain.  This  is  very  curious.  While 
growing,  many  of  the  stalks  produced  the  grain  on 
the  tasseb  and  had  no  ears;  others  produced  ears  like 
common  corn;  but  the  main  crop  was  like  the  origi- 
nal—every  grain  enveloped  in  a  thick  husk,  but  set'^in 
the  ear  like  common  corn,  with  a  husk  over  the 
whole,  bnt  scarcely  any  cob.  It  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Legare,  from  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  where  it  was  called 
forage  cvrn. 

The  third  is  a  singular  kind  of  Squash,  or  more 
probably  Cucumber— the  vine  and  flower  exhibiting 
evident  marks  of  its  being  a  connexion  of  the  cucnr- 
bitaceee  family.  Its  root  is  perennial,  vine  a  great 
runner,  equal  lo  ihe  gourd,  and  fruit  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  winter  boll  pear.  Il  has  bnt  one  seed,  and 
that  in  the  form  of  a  large  pumpkin  seed,  an  inch 
long  and  half  inch  wide;  this  seed  has  no  shell,  and 
Is  the  mere  naked  cotyledons  of  the  future  plant; 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  tu  plant  the  whole  fruit! 
When  vegetallon  commences  the  seed  protrudes  from 
the  flower  end  of  the  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  cat's 
tongue.  The  fruit  is  cooked  like  early  summer 
Squashes,  and  is,  we  think, greatly  superior  to  them  — 
for  our  ability  to  judge  of  them  thus  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Legare_,  who  politely  sent  us  a  good  mess  for 
our  table.  We  succeeded  in  raising  one  vine,  and 
h.ive  it  now  well  protected  for  future  bearing.  Even 
this  fall,  however,  it  nearly  inaluied  its  fruil.  It  is 
called  mango  in  Chaile.'iton,  but  improperly.  Quere, 
Its  botanical  name? 


DtTRHAM  Short  Horns.— We  beg  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  agricultural  friends  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  Improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Cows  and 
Heifers,  which  has  for  some  weeks  appeared  in  the 
Farmer.  As  the  Editor  has  been  commissioned  to  sell 
them,  he  has  been  out  to  examine  them,  and  feels  au- 
thorised to  recommend  them  lo  persons  who  may  wish 
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to  improve  their  stock.  Some  of  them  are  with  calf  by 
the  celebrated  Bull  JSoiiitar, imported  by  Mr.  Powell. 
Their  pedigrees  are  all  good,  and  the  animals  well 
formed.  There  are  a  number  of  half,  three-fourth, 
seven-eighth,  and  fifteen-sixteenth  bloods  also  for  sale. 
As  the  owner  is  about  giving  up  the  breeding  of  stock, 
these  animals  will  be  sold  very  low,  and  we  consider 
it  an  opportunity  to  obtain  improved  stock  that  rarely 
occurs.  A  person  obtaining  one  of  these  animals 
would  be  certain  of  a  full  blooded  cow,  and  of  a  Bolivar 
calf  in  the  spring  that  would  be  worth jnore  than  he 
will  have  to  pay  fur  the  cow.  In  buying  a  cow  ordi- 
narily they  have  not  this  advantage.  This  is  a  good 
season  to  send  them  South,  and  application  should  be 
made  to  the  editor  without  loss  of  time. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  york,JVov.  19. 
Beeswax,  yellow  20  a  22.  Cc((o)^.^ew  Orleans.  10 
a  .114;  Upland,  ."  a  .10;    .Alabama,  .8  a  11.     Cotlon 
Bagging,  Hemp,yJ-  1-14  a  17;  Flax  13  a  14^:  f/ax,  Ame- 
rican,! a 8. Flaxseed.!  bush,  clean  . a 

Flour,  N.    Vork,  bbl. 6.43  a  5.56;    Canal,  5.87  a  6.12; 

Balt.Hwd.st.  5.75  35.87;  Rh'd.  city  mills a6.12; 

country,  5.50a ;  Alexand'a.  5.50  a  5.62;  Freder- 
icksburg 5.37  a  5.50;  Petersg.  5.50  a  5.62;  Rye  Flour, 

4.62  a ;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3. 60  a  3.62;  per  hhd. 

16.50  a  16.75;  Grain,  Wheat,  North,  1.12  a  1.18;  Vir. 
1.14  a  1.18;  Rye,  North,  90  a—;  Corn,  Yel .  Nor.  65  a 
66;  Barley,  1.30  a  1.34;  Oats,  Sth.  and  North,  .42  a  41; 
Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.7.00a  8.00;  Pio- 
visions,  Beef,  mess  7.25    a    7.75;  prime  6.00  a  5. 12^; 

cargo a ;  Lard,  10  a  .1 1 ;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

11.00  a  13.00;  prime  10.00  a  10.50. 

Prices  Current  in  Charleston,  JVov  14. 
CoKmi,  Sea-Island,  .17  a. 22.  Upland  .6  a  OJ.  San- 
tee  and  Maine  15  a  18.  Kice,  prime,  $3.00  a  . — ,  inferior 
to  good,  ditto  $2i.  a  .2^.  Flotir,  Philadelphia, 
Richmond  and  Baltimore  pi  a  ej.  Corn  .43  a  .48. 
Oats  30  a  .42;   Peas,  38  a  42.   Hmj,  prime  Northern,  75 

a Wlihkey,   Philadelphia   and  Baltimore,   hhds. 

.37  a.38;bbls.  33  a  39;  New  Orleans,  old  .40  a  42; 
jSeesioox, .—  a  — .  Tallow,  Carolina,  —  a  — .  Beef,  Bos- 
ton, No.  1,  84  a  9.  Mess,  10  a — ;  New  York  Prime 

Porfc,  iMess.  .15i  a  16;  Prime,  .12Ja. Bacon,  .7  a 

.84cents;hams,  9  a  11,  Lard,  O^a  10.  Biiiicr,  Goshen, 
18  a20;  inferior  8  a  10. 


NEW  CLOVER  SEED. 
Just  received  and  for  sale  by  the  subscriber,  a  few 
bushels  of  new  cloverseed,  of  first  quality. 

BUFFALOE  BERRY  TREES. 

The  subscriber  will  receive  in  a  few  days  a  few  of 
the  new  and  beautiful  fruit  trees  originally  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  mentioned  in  No.  5,  vol.  13,  Anir. 
Farmer,  called  Bvffaloe  berry  tree,  or  Shepherdia.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  ornamental  trees, 
bears  delicious  fruit,  and  is  perfectly  hardy— jirice  §1 
each.  

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  small  but  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Tulips,  early  double  and  single  Van  Thol, 
and  common  kinds;  Crown  Imperials  and  Persian  Fri- 
lillaries;  Polyanthus  narcissus,  yellow  and  white  frag- 
rant; Yellow  fragrant  and  White  fragrant;  Double  and 
single  fragrant  Jonquils,  &c. 

A  few  of  his  splendid  collection  of  new  Psonies  and 
Hemerocalises  yet  on  hand.       GIDEON  B.  SMITH, 

Office  Am.  Farmer. 


BA.Z.TIIlZOStS   PRICES  OTJBREJWT. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Having  assured  my  friends  and  patrons  that  should  1 
ever  find  it  necessary  to  lower  the  prices  of  my 
PLOUGHS,  that  I  would  give  public  notice  thereol, 
that  every  gentleman  may  know  the  price  he  will  be 
charged  before  he  sends  his  orders— I  therefore  submit 
the  following  reduced  prices  to  the  public,  which  will 
be  mv  charge  from  the  date  hereof. 

Bait.  Sept    il,  1831.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 

No.  6  a  small  Seed  Plough,  -  -        $'' 

7  also  a  seed        do.  -  .  -      5 

7  improved  and  a  heavier  Plough,  -         5 

7  Bar  Share  for  stony  land,  -  -      6 

8  one  or  a  small  two  horse  Plough,        -  5 
8  large  size  improved  small  2  horse  do.     - 

8  Bar  Share  for  rough  soil, 

9  small  2  horse  Plough,  called  the  poney  do.  7  00 
9  large  size  heavier  Plough  improved,  -  7  50 
9  Bar  Share  Plough  for  rough  soil,  -         8  50 

Sword  Coulter  fur  the  same  $1  50. 
10  a  large  2  horse  or  small  3  horse  plough,       9  00 
10  Bar  Share  !or  roua;h  soil,  -  -     11  00 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  $1.75. 
12  a  large  three  horse  Plough,  -        -    14  Oq 

Sivord  Coulter  for  the  same  J2.00. 
For  sale  improved  Barsharc  Plough,  and  the  Scotch 
Ploueh  improved  by  Geo.  Glczy,  together  with  his 
usual  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
and  Grass  Seeds.  He  has  also  received  by  ship  Lon- 
don Packet,  a  fresh  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
which  are  believed  to  be  of  superior  quality.    J.  S.  E. 


50 
00 
60 
00 
50 
00 
6  5Q 


BURLINGTON  NURSERY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  a  large  and  handsome 
assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Apricot,  and  Nectarine;  as  also  Grapevines; 
Forest  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubbery,  he.  &.c.  &c.  For 
particulars  see  catalogue  which  may  hchadat^the 
office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL   TREES,  SHRUBS, 
AND  PLANTS. 

SIMCL.iIR  Sf  MOORE, 
Inform  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that 
their  stock  on  hand  this  season  is  large,  of  thrifty  well 
grown  trees,  except  those  marked  on  the  catalogue. 
The  fruit  in  this  establishment  are  all  carefully  grafted 
or  inoculated  mostly  from  bearing  trees,  of  the  choi- 
cest collection  of  American  and  European  fruits. 

This  nursery  will  afford  purchasers  in  our  own  state 
the  important  advantage  of  planting  their  trees  on  the 
first,  second,  or  third  day  alter  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  ground,  (provided  the  holes  for  the  trees  are  pre- 
viously dug,  which  they  always  ought  to  be,)  having 
quick  transportation  to  most  every  part  of  the  stale. 

Printed  catalogues  for  this  season  describing  the 
names  of  plants,  time  of  ripening,  and  price,  as  also  di- 
rections for  planting,  to  be  had  gratis  at  their  Plough 
and  Seed  Store,  Pratt  street  wharf,  Baltimore,  or  at 
their  Nursery,  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  city, 
between  the  Philadelphia  and  Bellair  roads;  the  best 
and  nearest  way  to  go  to  it  is  by  going  out  the  latter 
road  two  miles,  to  a  pointer  of  further  direction.  The 
senior  partner  resides  on  the  premises,  and  constantly 
superintends  the  same,  and  would  be  pleased  to  see 
persons  disposed  to  encourage,  or  view  their  extensive 
collection,  where  they  can  see  and  choose  for  them- 
selves. 

For  the  information  of  those  wlio'are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  a  catalogue,  they  will  mention  some  of  the 
principal  articles  ready  for  sale,  to  wit:— 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Necta- 
rine, Fig,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawber- 
ry, Quince  of  sorts— Grape  Plants,  fine  size,  many 
choice  kinds,  Thorn  and  Honey  Locust  for  hedges. 

ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 

English  Elm  of  middling  and  extra  large  size. 

Italian  White  Mulberry,  of  do.  and  large  do. 

Horse  and  Spanish  Chestnut. 

Linden  and  Sugar  Maple  Trees,  Paper  Mulberry, 
Abeal  or  Silver  leaved  Poplar,  Yellow  and  Honey  Lo- 
cust, Chinese  Alcanthus,  or  tree  of  Heaven,  English 
Walnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Buttonwood,  Black  Walnut, 
&c.  &c.  Balm  of  Gilend,  or  Silver  Fir,  White  or 
Waymoth  Pine,  Dwarf  Box,  Cutting  and  Rooted  Plants, 
Black  Double  Spruce,  Arborvita;. 

ORNAMENTAL    SHRCBS. 

Roses,  both  hardy  and  Chinese  or  ever  blooming,  a 
good  assortment.  Double  Althea  a  superior  collection, 
Linock  five  kinds,  Snowberry  Tree,  Grounsel  Trees, 
Koseacacia,  Corchories,  Scarlet  Trumpet  Creeper, 
White  Flowering  Virginbower,  White  Flowering  Jas- 
mine, Yellow  Flowering  do..  Scarlet  Trumpet,  Month- 
ly Honeysuckle,  White  Striped  Monthly  do.  of  exijui 
site  fragrance,  Multiflora  Rose,  Graville's  Superb  Mul- 
liUora,  cuttings  of  Grape,  Apple,  Peach,  &.c. 

Oct.  14. 


Baltimore  Market— There  is  no  change  in  the 
market  worth  noting.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard 
street  flour  remains  at  $5.37i,  while  the  store  price  is 
scarcely  any  thing  above  that  rate.  This  »  owing  to 
the  smallness  of  the  receipts.  Considerable  sales  ol 
city  mills  flour  have  been  made  at  our  quolatrons. 
Wheat  remains  steady.  Firewood  has  advanced  a  IrJ* 
fle,  owing  to  the  present  very  severe  weather. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,3.00  a5. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitableforsegars,6.00a  10. 00;  yellow  and 
red, 8. 00a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00.~Virginia,4.00  a  5. 00.— Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  S34  hhds.Md.;  18  hhds 
Ohio;  and  9  hhds.  Virginia— total  361  hhds. 

Floor- best  white  wheatfaniilj,$6.75  n  7.25;supep 

Howard-st.  fresh  §5.433  « ;  city  mills,  fresh  5.00 

o  5.25;  Susq.— a  —  ;  Corn  Meal  bbl.  3.60;  I, rain,  Md. 

redwheat,90al.08;  white  do. 1.00  a  1. IS, Susq. o 

— Corn,  white,  50  o  52— yellow  50  n  52— New  Corn  43  o 
46— RvE,  75  (1  78— Oats,  36  a  38.  Beans,  "5  a  SO-Peas, 

63  a  70— Clover-seeps. 25  a  5.75-Timotht,  2.50  a  

-Orchard  Grass  1.50  o  2.00— Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 
2.00  a  2. 50 — Herd's,  75  n  1.00 -Lucerne  —  o  3  74  lb. — 
Barlev,— Flaxseed  1.3-8  a  14-Cotton,  Va.  8  a  9-Lou. 
9«  I2-Alab.9a.  11-Tenn.  .S4n.  94;  N.  Car  .84  o  .94- 
Upland  8  a  10 — Whiskey,  hhds.  I  si  p.  334  0— ;inbbls. 

35  a  36 Wool,  IVashecl,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  57;  American  Full  Blood,  47  a  56;  three  quarters  do. 
41  a  47;  half  do.  35  a  41;  quarter  and  common  do.  32 
0  35.  UnioasheJ,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  SO  a  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 

27;  half  do.  22  n  25;  quarter  and  common,  19  a  21 

HEMP,Russia, ton, $2450  — ;  Country,  dew.rolted,5 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  a 9e.— Feathers,  38  a  40;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.60  n ,  ground,  1 .374  a — bbl. 

Iron,  gray pigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  «  30.00;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
72.50  aSO.OO. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.26  a  6.00 — 
Oak  wood,  3.75  o  4.00— Hickory,  5.00  o  5.50— Pine 
2.60  a  2.75. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Of  Planting;  (from  the  Library  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge) continued;  Of  the  Different  modes  of  rearing 
Fruit  Trees,  by  sowing  the  Seeds,  Transplanlings,  &c. ; 
with  their  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages 

Large  Squash — Experiment  in   Kitcfoot  Tobacco^ 

Cotton,  Singular  product— On  Planting  Corn  for  Green 
Feed — The  Farmer — Improved  Short  Horned  Cattle- 
Observations  on  the  Rot  of  the  Grape,  and  Grafting 
of  Foreign  Vines  on  Native  Stocks— Plants  of  Mexico 

Grapes— On  Live  Fences— On  Planting  Forest  Trees 

To  Keep  Grapes   Fresh — On  Fall  Feeding  Cattle — 

AVeight,  &c.  of  a  Mammoth  Ox,  slaughtered  in  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio— Poclry,  The  Death  of  the  Flowers— Know- 
ledge for  the  People,  on  the  plain  Why  and  Because — 
Rotation  of  Crops— Wool— Horticultural  Ball— Smell 
of  Paint  Removed— The  Queen  of  Fruits— Edito- 
rial—Prices  Current  in  New  York,  Charleston  and 
Baltimore — Advertisements. 


CALEB  R.  SMITH. 


DURHAM  SHOUT  HORN  CATTLE. 
For  s-ile  several   Cows    and   Heifers   of  the   above 
breed,  full  bUnnled,  and  also  others  of  dilfcrent  grades 
of  blood.    Apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer. 


EDITED  BY  GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 

Published  ei.cn/  Fridav,  ("I  the  old  o/Rfe,  bmemcnl  o/BaTtlum's  Cily 

hotel,)  by  1.  IRVlxNE  HITCHCOCK,  on  Mc/oHomng 

TERMS. 

1.  Prict  five  dollars  per  annum,  due  at  tlie  middle  of  each   year  of 

aubscitpliou. 

2.  SubBcriptiousareinall  cases  charged  by  the  t/cor,  and  never  for  a 

sliortcr  term. 

3  When  onco  seni  to  a  subscriber,  the  papar  will  not  be  disconlinued 
'       wilhoul  his  special  order;  and  Ihen  nol  lillihe  end  of  ihe  year 

ofhil  subscription  tliat  shall  be  cm  rent  at  the  time  of  receiving 
such  order;  except  at  Ihc  discretion  of  the  publisher. 

4  The  risk  of  mail  in  the  trainporlalion  of  both  the  paper,  and  of 

banknolrsscnt  in    pajmcnl  for  it,  is  assumed   by  the  publisher. 

5  A  Ji-erliscmcnls  connected  with  any  of  Ihe  subjects  of  Ihe  American 

Fanner,  inserted  once,  (seldom  more)  at  one  dollar  per  square. 

6  All  letters  concerning  this  paper  musl  be  dirccled  lo  Ihe  publisher. 

They  must  be  free  of  postage,  except  coininunicatious  inleudeil 

for  publication,  andlellerseontaiuing  money, 
ftrj- AUroslmasler.  are  requested  to  act  as  agents  forlhe  rarmerj 
IheTare  authorised  10  retain  gl  for  each  new  subscriber, and  10  per 
cent,  on  all o(/tcr  collections. 

Printed  by  John  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Warkcl  flreslf. 
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AGRZCUI.TURE. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 

(Conliiuied  from  page  iSO.) 
Mnnagemciit. — Tlii.s  liead  comprehends  an  ample 
degree  of  practical  skill  in  the  superintendent  and 
workmen;  the  ereclion  of  proper  sheds,  ihe  means  of 
carriage  for  composts,  soils,  plants,  &.C.,  immediately 
when  needed.  A  quantity  of  compost  and  difterent 
soils  should  always  be  in  readiness  when  wanted  for 
the  seedling  beds,  layer  stools,  and  cutting  beds,  and 
a  proper  assortment  of  nursery  garden  tools,  which 
shall  be  specified  hereafter.  The  preparation  of  the 
soil,  the  mode  of  sowing,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
forest-tree  seeds,  have  already  been  described.  All 
kinds  of  forest  trees,  however,  are  not  raised  from 
seeds,  either  because  they  do  not  perfect  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  general  purposes  of  propagation,  or 
are  accidental  varieties  only  of  a  species  losing  their 
characters  of  distinction  when  reproduced  from  seed. 
The  following  modes  of  proi)agation  are  found  effec- 
tual when  seeds  cannot  be  obtained:  first  by  suckers, 
second  by  layers,  third  by  cuUings,  and  fourth  by 
graft  nig. 

1st.  Suckers  are  shoots  produced  by  the  creeping 
roots  of  a  tree,  which,  when  separated  from  the  pa- 
rent root  and  transplanted,  become  perfect  trees. 
They  are  generally  sufliciently  rooted  in  the  first  sea- 
son of  their  production,  and  they  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  longer  than  two  seasons  attached  to 
the  root  of  the  tree;  for  if  continued  longer,  the  sup- 
port they  derive  from  the  parent  root  prevents  them 
from  making  independent  roots  of  their  own  in  such 
abundance  as  they  do  when  separated  or  taken  up  at 
an  earlier  period.  The  spring  is  the  most  proper 
season  for  taking  them  from  the  parent  roots.  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  rootlets  appear  on  the  sucker, 
no  part  of  the  root  from  whence  the  sucker  sprang 
should  he  left  attached  to  it;  but  where  the  proper 
rootlets  are  deficient  in  number,  a  small  portion  of  the 
parent  root  may  be  left  with  advantage.  The  plants 
should  be  planted  in  rows  in  fresh  soil,  and  treated  in 
all  respects  afterwards  as  directed  for  seedling  trans- 
planted trees.  The  kinds  of  trees  chiefly  reared  in 
this  mode  are: 

The  abele  tree,  Populus  alba. 
Common  white  poplar,  Pupulus  canescens. 
Aspen,  Popuhis  Ircmula. 
Chinese  ailanthus,  A'daathus  glitndulosa. 
The  first  three  kinds  may  also  be  propagated  by  layers. 
iJnd.  Layers. — The  process  of  layering  is  well 
known:  it  consists  in  bending  a  young  branch  into 
the  soil  to  a  certain  depth,  and  elevating  the  top  part 
of  it  out  of  the  soil  in  an  upright  direction;  in  time 
the  buried  part  takes  root,  and  the  shoot  becomes  a 
perfect  plant.  The  root  which  produces  the  young 
shoots  for  layering  is  called  the  stool.  Stools  are  plant- 
ed about  sis  feet  apart  every  way  in  a  deep  fresh  soil. 
The  stem  at  first  is  either  bent  down  into  the  ground  as 
a  layer,  or  cut  over  a  few  inches  from  the  root.  The 
shoots  which  are  produced  from  its  sides  form  the  lay- 
ers. The  rooting  of  the  layers  is  much  facilitated  by 
obstructing  in  part  the  descending  sap;  this  is  essential 
to  some  kinds  of  layers,  though  not  to  all:  the  com- 
mon laurel,  privet.  Sic.,  strike  root  readily  without 
any  artificial  stoppage  of  the  descending  sap.  The 
most  expeditious  mode  of  effecting  this,  is  to  cut  a 
notch,  slanting  upwards  to  the  origin  of  the  layer, 
about  half  a  diameter  in  length,  and  securing  the  po- 
sition of  the  layer  in  the  ground  by  a  wooden  peg. 
Where  the  shoot  is  of  a  nature  that  roots  with  diffi- 
culty, it  is  useful  to  split  the  tongue  of  the  notch 
half  way  up,  and  to  insert  a  small  wedge  of  potsherd 
or  wood  to  keep  tha  division  open.'  Rings  of  wire 
are  also  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
cutting  the  bark  round  the  part  to  within  a  little  of 
the  complete  circumference  of  the  shoot.  In  all  or- 
dinary cases,  however,  the  slit  or  notching  mode  is 
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perfectly  effective.  The  ground  should  be  kept  quite 
clean  of  weeds,  and  watered  in  dry  weather.  When 
sufficiently  rooted,  the  layers  should  be  carefully  cut 
away  from  the  shoots,  with  all  Ihe  fibrous  roots  at- 
tached to  them,  and  planted  in  rows  in  fresh,  well- 
prepared  soil.  The  stools  should  have  all  the  stumps 
of  the  branches  cut  away,  and  left  to  produce  a  fresh 
series  of  shoots  for  next  autumn's  layering.  The 
following  trees  are  propagated  by  layers. 

Maple,  silver  striped   maple,  Jlcer  campestre , fol . 
arg. 
Sir  G.  Wager's,  ^4.  dasycarpum. 
bastard,  Jl.  hybridum. 
lobe  leaved,  A.  lohalum. 
mountain,  Jl.monlaiium. 
ash  leaved,.^,  ncgwulo. 
Italian,  A.  opulvs. 
striped  barked,  Jl.  pennsylvanicwn. 
cut  leaved,  Jl.platanoidcs  laciniatum. 
gold   striped,  Ji.  pseudoplataiius,  fol.  aiir. 
silver  striped,  A.  pseudoplat.fol.  arg. 
Tartarian,  A.  Turtaricum. 
Montpellier,  A.  monspessidamwi. 
Alder,  cut  leaved,  Alans  laciaiata. 
oak  leaved,  Al.  qverclfulia. 
prtckley  leaved,  Al.  glutinosa  spimdosa. 
Turkey,  Al.  oblongata. 
oval  leaved,  Al.  oblong,  elliptica. 
Birch,  daurian,  Betula  daurica. 
Canada.  B.  lenta. 
black,  B.  nigra. 
paper,  B.  papyracea. 
poplar  leaved,  B.  popidifolia. 
red,  B.  rubra. 
Hornbeam,  cut  leaved,  Carpinus  bet.  incisa. 

Judas  tree,  American  white  flowered,  Cer- 

cis  silig.Jl.  alba. 
Date  plum  tree,  Biospyrus  him. 
Spindle  tree. 

gold  blotched,  Euonymus  Europ.fol.  aur. 
silver, /oJ.  «i-g-. 
white, /rue.  0/6. 
pale, /n(c.  pal.* 
Beech,  broad  leaved ,  Fagiis  ferruginea. 

purple  leaved,  jP.  syhaliea  purpurea. 
copper  leaved,  F.  sylvatica  ctiprea  t 
Ash,  weeping  Fraxinus  pendida.l 
curled  leaved  ash,  F.  atra. 
■  flowering  ash,  F.  onws. 
manna  ash,  F.  rotimdifolia. 
striped  barked  ash,  F.  striata. 
Mulberry,  white,  Morus  alba. 
co:iimon,  M.  nigra. 
Tufelo  tree,  JYyssa  aqiiatica. 
mountain,  JV.  montana. 
Bird  cherry,  Prunus  padiis . 
Cornish,  P.  pad.  rubra. 
Buckthorn, sea,  Rhammis  cafharticus. 
Lime  tree,  white,  Tilia  alba. 

broad  leaved,  T.  Americana. 
common,  T.  Europcea. 
red  twigged,  T.  Europ.  cwallina. 
downy  leaved,  T.  pubescens. 
Elm,  English,  U.  campestris. 
striped  leaved,  U.fol.  var. 
Cornish,  U.  sativa. 
hornbeam,  leaved  U.  ncmorali's. 
Dutch,  U.  svberosa. 
3rd.   Cuttings. — Shoots  of  one  year's  growth  are 
the  moet  proper  to  be  used  in  this  mode  of  propagat- 
ing several  kinds  of  forest  trees.     The  shoots  should 
be  selected   froin   the   most  healthy  and  free-grown 
branches,  and  cut  into  lengths  of  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches,  according  to  the  kind  of  tree.     If  evergreens 

*  These  four  trees  are  of  low  growth,  and  only  for 
ornament. 

t  Propagated  also  by  grafting. 
t  When  grafted  on  the  common  or  tall  ash,  the  pen- 
dulous branches  have  a  striking  effect. 


the  leaves  should  be  cut  off  half  way  up  from  the 
root-end  of  the  cutting.  Deciduous  trees  should  have 
shed  their  leaves  before  the  cuttings  are  taken  from 
them.  The  root-ends  of  the  cuttings  should  be  cut 
finely  smooth,  and  inserted  from  about  a  half  to  three 
parts  of  their  length  into  the  soil.  For  every  species 
of  cutting,  the  soil  should  bo  light,  and  composed,  at 
least,  of  half  of  fine  siliceous  sand.  There  are  many 
species  of  exotic  plants,  whose  cnttinos  will  only 
strike  root  in  pure  siliceous  sand.  It  need  hardly  be 
remarked,  that  in  this  mode  of  propagating,  watering 
is  more  particularly  required  to  be  attended  to  than  in 
any  other.  The  utility  of  the  sandy  nature  of  the 
soil  consists  in  its  retaining  no  stagnant  moisture,  but 
just  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  shoot  during  the 
process  of  rooting.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  well 
rooted,  if  in  a  light  soil  of  the  above  description,  they 
should  be  carefully  taken  up  and  transplanted  to  their 
proper  soil;  for  although  the  shoots  produce  roots 
more  quickly  and  in  greater  abundance  in  Ihe  silice- 
ous sandy  soil,  yet  it  is  unable  to  support  the  growth 
of  the  plant  after  the  proper  functions  of  the  roots 
begin.  Next  to  that  of  propagation  by  seeds,  plants 
may  be  increased  by  cuttings  more  generally  than  by 
any  other  mode:  Ihe  process,  however,  requires  more 
lime,  skill,  and  attention,  than  is  demanded  tor  rear- 
ing trees  from  suckers,  or  by  layers  or  grafting,  and 
it  is  therefore  chiefly  practised  for  Ihe  increase  of 
e.xotic  ornamental  plants;  but  the  following  forest 
trees  are  most  advantageously  raised  from  cuttings: 
Plane,  .American,  Plalanus  occidentalis. 

Spanish  var.,  P.  acerifolia. 

Oriental,  P.  orientalis. 

waved  leaved,  P.  cuncata. 
Poplar,  Carolina,  PopuUis  Carolina. 

Lombardy,  P.  dilatala. 

Athenian,  P.  Grccea. 

Canadian,  P.  monolifcra. 

black,  P.  nigra. 

weeping,  P.  pendula. 

trembling,  P.  trcmula. 
Maiden-hair  tree,  Sulisburia  adiantifulia. 
Willow  tree,  common,  Salix  alba. 

Peach  leaved,  Amygdalina. 

Duke  of  Bedford's,  Russelliana. 

weeping,  Babylonica. 

round  leaved,  Capera. 

gray,  Cincria. 

crack,  Fragilis. 

spear  leaved,  Hastala. 

common.  Helix. 

fine  stemmed  or  smooth  leaved/jentojrfn'n. 

triandrous,  triandra. 

golden  osier,  vitellina.* 
4th.  Grafting,  in  forest-lree  propagation,  is  chiefly 
had  recourse  to  for  those  varieties  of  trees  which  lose 
their  distinctive  characters  when  reproduced  from 
seed,  and  which  make  finer  trees  when  grafted  on 
free  growing  stocks  of  their  own  species.  The 
scionsf  take  more  freely  when  not  more  than  of  one 
year's  growth,  but  those  of  much  older  growth  will 
succeed.  The  most  perfect  grafting  is  where  the 
scion  and  the  part  of  the  stock  to  which  it  is  to  be 
united  are  nearly  of  an  equal  size,  for  on  the  perfect 
contact  of  the  inner  bark  of  tlie  scion  and  stock  de- 

*This  numerous  and  highly  interesting  tribe  of  fo- 
rest plants,  from  the  useful  and  varied  properties 
which  the  different  species  cviilenlly  possess,  demand 
more  of  the  notice  of  the  forest  planter  than  ihey  have 
yet  received.  The  extensive  and  important  trials  in- 
stituted by  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  now  in  progress,  to 
investigate  the  comparative  merit  of  all  the  different 
species  of  willows,  willaflibrd  mucli  useful  information 
on  the  subject. 

t  Scions  may  be  separated  from  the  parent  stock 
some  time  before  grafting,  without  suffering  injury 
from  being  kept,  but  the  root-ends  should  be  placed 
in  earth  to  prevent  the  bark  from  shrivelling.  The  as- 
cent of  the  sap  in  the  stock  being  more  advanced  in 
the  stock  than  in  Ihe  graft,  is  son^etimes  advantageous. 
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pond  tim  perfect  uniuii  uf  tliB  two  in  tlie  shortest 
space  of  liiEie.  and  consequent  equal  healing  of  the 
wound.  The  month  uf  March  is  the  best  season  for 
forest  tree  grafling-.  'J'he  modes  of  grafting  are  nu- 
merous. French  authors  enumerate  upwards  of  forty; 
for  the  purpose's  now  under  consideration,  however, 
that  termed  whip  or  tongue  grafting  is  generally  fol- 
lowed. The  scions  should  be  selected  froiii  the  more 
upright,  free-growing-  branches;  the  middle  portion  ot 
the  shoot  is  tiie  be.st;  but  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
grafts,  the  lop  arid  boitoin  may  be  used,  as  these  will 
succeed,  thout'h  not  likely  to  produce  such  fine  trees. 
From  two  to  five  buds  should  be  left  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  lepding  sl;'in  and  branches.  The  stock 
should  be  cut  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  the  scion 
in  like  manner  at  a  corre.^ponding  angle;  a  slit  should 
then  be  nia<!e  in  the  st'.ck  about  the  middle  of  the 
wound,  ])-)Psing  do\i  n wards,  and  a  similar  slit  up- 
wards in  the  scion;  the  upi'ier  division  of  the  scion 
made  by  the  slit,  termed  llie  tongue  or  wedge,  is  then 
inserted  intcj  the  cleft  of  the  stock,  and  the  inner 
barks  of  the  stock  and  t^cion  brought  into  perfect  con- 
tact, at  least  on  one  side.  This  shuuld  be  eft'ected 
with  as  lil tie  (b'hy  a.<  possible.  The  parts  are  then 
to  be  bound  with  a  riband  of  bass,  and  particular  care 
should  be  taken  that,  in  this  part  of  the  pn/cess,  the 
junction  of  the  two  barks  is  not  in  the  least  displac- 
ed. To  protect  the  grafted  parts  from  drought  and 
moisture,  and  from  the  action  of  ihe  air,  various 
means  have  been  adopted,  but  the  most  direct  and 
useful  is  well-worked  xlay,  cleansed  of  gravel  or 
small  stones,  and  horse- droppings,  well  incorporated 
and  mi.\cd  in  the  proportions  of  three  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter;  a  little  finely-chopped 
straw  is  added  with  advantage.  The  clay  should  be 
placed  on  the  grafted  parts  an  inch  thick  on  every 
side,  and  extend  about  half  an  inch  above  and  below 
the  union  of  the  stock  with  the  graft.*  Another 
mode,  called  saddle  grafting,  is  perhaps  better  adapt- 
ed tor  forest  trees  than  the  foregoing,  but  it  takes  up 
more  time  in  the  performance.  The  stock  should  be 
cut  so  as  to  leave  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  wedge;  the 
scion  split  at  the  lower  end,  and  each  side  of  the  in- 
cision pared  obliquely,  so  as  to  form  the  two  divisions 
into  tongue-like  processes;  these  are  then  seated  on 
the  wedge  and  made  to  fit  accurately  to  each  side  of 
it.  The  after  operations  of  lying  and  claying  are  the 
same  as  in  the  former  mode.  The  trees  which  come 
under  the  forester's  care  ihal  require  to  be  reared  by 
grafting  are  the  following: 
Broad-leaved  evergreen  oak,  Qvcrcns  ilex  lalifolia. 

entire  leaved,  Q.  ilex  integrifolia. 

I.ucomb's  Q   Exoniensis. 
Turner's,  Q-  Exoniensis  Turneri. 

broad  leaved   I.ucomb's,  Q.  Exoniensis 
lutifolius. 
Sweel  cral)  tree,  I'yms  coronariu. 

Siberian  crab,  P.prunifoUa. 

willow  leaved,  P.  salicifoliu. 

Chinese,  P.  spectubilis. 

wild  service,  P.  terminulis. 

while  beam.  P.  "ri  r. 

Swedish  wliie  beam,  P.  aria  dentata. 

small  froited  crab.  /'.  haccala. 
Heart-leaved  poplar,  Popvlus  eandicans 

various  leaved,  P.  hetcrophjUa. 

sm(ioth  leaved,  P.  heler.  Icevigata. 
Upright  medler,  Mespihts  gernvmica. 

wei'pinn  medlar,  M.  gcr.  diffusa. 
F.ntire  leaved  ash.  Eriiximis  sin}plicifi>lia. 

siripcd  barked,  F.  siriula. 

variigaled,  F.  variegata. 
white  American,/''.  Jlmericanvs. 
black,  F.  Jhncr.  puhescens. 
red  /•'.  Jlmer.  rvLrns. 
(iold  striped  beech,  Fagus  sulvalica  fol.  aur. 
silver  striped,  F.  sylv.fol.  arg. 


copper  coloured,  F.  sylv.  cuprea. 
purple  leaved,  F.  sylv.  purpurea. 
Gold  striped  Spanish  chestnut,  Castunea  vesca,  fol. 
aur. 
silver,  C.  ves.  fol.  arg. 
various  leaved,  C.  ves.  hetcrophylla. 
shining  leaved,  C.  ves.  lucida. 
Gold  striped  horse  chestnut,  JEsculus  kippocastanum, 
fol.  aur. 
silver,  JE.  hipp.  fol.  arg. 
yellow  horsechestnut,  ^.Jlava. 
scarlet,  JE.  paria. 
The  stocks  tor  these  trees  should  be  raised  from 
seed  of  the  common  species,  to  which  each  variety  is 
nearest  allied,  for  the  nearer  the   con4iectiun  of  the 
stock  with  the  graft  the  more  lasting  is  the  union  and 
more  perfect  the  growth.     In  trees  that  have   been 
grafted  on    unsuitable  stocks,  we   frequently  see   the 
base  of  the  stem  abruptly  contracted  to  a  smaller  cir- 
cumference than   the   upper  portion,  and  vice  versa, 
just  as  the  stock  or  the  graft  happens  to   possess  the 
freest  habit  of  growth.    The  stocks  should  be  planted 
ill  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  should  be  one  foot  distant, 
plant  from  plant.     When   arrived  at  two  years   of 
transplanted   grovi'th   they  will   be  in   a  fit  state  to 
graft.     The   grafts   should  be   united  to  the  stock  as 
near  to  the  root  as    convenient.     This   facilitates  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  tree,  and  allows  of  the  earth 
being  drawn    up  on  each   side   to  cover   the  clayed 
portion  of  the  graft.     The   clay  should  be  removed 
from  the  grafts,  and  the  ties  or  bandages  loosened 
when  the  progress  of  the  new  shoots  of  the  graft  in- 
dicates the  perfect  completion  of  Ihe  process,    la  the 
spring  following  that  in  which  the  trees  were  grafted 
many  of  them  may  be  transplanted   to  their  perma- 
nent sites,  but  it  is  belter,  as  a  general  rule,  to  defer 
transplanting  until  the  second  autumn  or  spring.  The 
size  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  trees  most  suitable  for 
final   transplanting  is  a   point  of    some  importance, 
particularly  when  the  planting  is  on  a  large  scale, 
and  where  the  preservation  of  every  fibre  of  the  roots 
of  the  plants  cannot  be  accomplished  without  an  un- 
necessary expense  of  time  and  labour.    A  very  young 
plant  may  be  readily  taken  up  and  transplanted  with 
its  roots  entire;  but  a  plant  of  several   feet  in  height 
requires  considerable  care  in  taking  it  up  to  preserve 
its  roots  from  injury.     The  structure  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  roots  of  trees,  as  connected  with  the  pro- 
duce and  support  of  the  plant  were  before  described, 
and  clearly  point  out  the  essential   use  of  the  minute 
rootlets  and  their  accompanying  spongeols  or   glands 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  in  every  ^tage  of  its 
growth,   and   under   every   change  of  circumstance. 
Accordingly  we  find  that,  if  a  plant  is  taken  up  and 
transplanted  with  all  its  roots  entire  and  uninjured,  it 
experiences  scarcely  any  perceptible  check,  unless  its 
tools  are  exposed  to  the  effects   of  the  sun  and   wind 
fur  any  con.-iderable  time,  in   which  case  it  makes  lit- 
tle, if  any  progress  for  a  season.     A  moderate  degree 
of  pruning,  liowever,  of  the  overgrown  and  straggling 
roots   of    young   trees,    possessing  the   reproductive 
power  in  a  full  degree,  and  of  the   branches   of  their 
stems,  is  often  expedient,  and,  when  judiciously  per- 
funiied,    is    beneficial:     it    |)revenis    the    accident   ol 
doubling  up  the   roots,  or  improperly  disposing   them 
in  the  soil,  an  evil  of  worse  ciuisequences  to  the  plant 
than  the  shortening  of  an   overgrown   root,  or   lateral 
branch.     To   trees    which   possess   the  reproductive 
power  in  a  very  imperfect  degree,  pruning   the   roots 
or  branches  preparatory  to   transplanting  is   injurious. 
The  facility  with  whicli   young   plants  of  any  kind 
can  be  taken  up   witiiout   hurting  the  roots,  and  the 
slight  pruning   which   they    require  at   that   stage  of 
■   t  out  as  a  general  rule  in  deciding  on  the 
size  of  the  difl'ereiu  species  of  trees  for 


•  It  is  a  highly  useful  practice  to  draw  earth  up  round 
tho  clay  so  as  to  cover  it  entirely  from  the  sun  and  air. 
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final  transplanting,  that  the  non-reproductive  kiiub 
should  be  of  the  smallest  si'ze  or  earliest  stage  ol 
growth,  and  those  in  which  the  reproductive  power 
Ts  greatest  of  the  largest  size.  If  we  divide  the 
stem  of  a  Scotch  fir,  or  a  larch,  a  corresponding  stem 


is  not  reproduced;  but  if  wo  cut  down,  in  like  man- 
ner, a  willow,  or  even  a  chestnut,  or  an  oak,  a  vigo- 
rous stem  will  follow.  'Where  the  habit  of  the  roots 
is  to  divide  into  large  branches,  and  run  deep  into  the 
ground,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oak,  younger  plants  are 
required  for  transplanting  than  in  those  instances 
where  the  habit  of  the  root  is  to  produce  numerous 
fibres.  The  nature  of  the  soil  also  dictates,  in  some 
measure,  the  size  of  the  plants.  In  rocky,  elevated 
soils  that  cannot  be  ploughed  or  trenched,  nor  can  al- 
low of  proper  sized  holes  being  made  with  the  spade, 
plants  ot  one  or  two  years  growth,  or  such  as  have 
small  toots,  can  only  be  planted:  when  exposed  to  se- 
vere winds,  plants  above  one  foot  in  height  are  loos- 
ened in  the  soil,  and  never  prosper.  For  the  purposes 
of  general  or  extensive  works  of  forc::t  planting,  the 
best  sizes  of  the  plants  of  the  different  species  of 
trees  at  the  period  of  transplanting  to  their  timber 
sites,  may  be  thus  enumerated: 

1st.    NON-REPRODUCTiV£  OR  RESINoHS  TIlEES. 

Height. 
Finns  abies,  common  spruce  fir,  from 
alba,  while  spruce. 
rubra,  red  spruce. 
nigra,  black  spruce. 
sylvestris,  Scotch  fir. 
laricis,  Corsican  fir 
uncinata,  hooked  fir 
pumila,  upright  coned  fir 
Mughtis,  nodding  coned  fir. 
ptingens,  prickly  coned  fir. 
Banhsiana,  Hudson's  Bay  fir,  in  pots*     24 
Pallasiana,  Prof.  Pallas's  fir. 
pinaster,  cluster  fir 
pinea,  stone  pine 
mU7-itima,  sea-side  pine 
Halepensis.  Aleppo  pine 
inops,  Jersey  pine 
resinosa,  pitch  pine 
variabilis,  various  leaved  pine. 

Clanbrassiliana,  dwarf  pine. 

tceda,  frankincense  pine  in  pots, 

serotina,  fox-tail  pine. 

rigidu,  three-leaved  pine  -     6        20 

paliistris,  swamp  pine,  in  pots. 

longifolia.  long  leaved  pine. 

Cembra,  Siberian  pine  -     6        18 

strobus,  Weymouth  -  12        36 

exceha,  Bhotan,  in  pots. 

ccdrus.  Cedar  of  Lebanon  in  pots. 

deodara,  Indian  cedar. 

pendida,  black  larch  -         -     6        24 

microcnrpa,  red  larch. 

larix,  common  larch. 

Canadensis,  hemlock  spruce       -     9        20 

dumosa,  bushy  pine,  in  pots. 

luxifolin,  yew  leaved,  in  pots. 

picea,  silver  fir  -  -     9        20 

spectahilis,  purple  coned,  in  pots. 

halsumca,  balm  of  Gilead  -     9        20 

Fraseri,  double  balsam,  in  pots. 

adunca,  crooked. 

Rnmann,  Roman. 

Sibcrica.  Siberian  pine  -     9        20 

pichta.  pigmy  pine,  in  pots. 

orient(dis.  oriental  pine. 

Lambcrtiana,  Lambert's  pine,  in  pots. 

ponderosa,  heavy  wooded. 
Araucaria  inibricata.  Chili  pine. 
Taxodium  disticlium.  dccidiious  cypress. 
Cupresstis  .semyirri'ircHS,  upright  evergreen  cypress. 

Ihiinides,  white  cedar. 
Jnniperus  I'irginiana,  red  cedar. 

*  By  this  is  meant  fuch  sorts  of  frTest-trces  as  from 
their  rarity,  or  recent  Iniruduction  of  very  small  quan- 
tities of  Ihcii-  seeds,  have  reiuloriMl  ibc  ulinost  care 
and  caution  ncccs'iary  in  the  first  attempt  to  cultivate 
Ihcm  here;  by  and  by,  instcail  of  being  raised  in  pots, 
the  seeds  may  be  found  to  succeed  equally  well  in  the 
open  ground. 
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Thuja  occidenlalis,  American  arbor-vilae. 
orientalis,  Chinese. 
plicata,  Nee's. 
Caroliniana,  Lucas's  arbor-vilae. 

2(1.    REPKODUCTiVE    TREES. 

Height. 

Quercus,  oak,  different  species  of     from     6  to  30  in. 

Fraxiuus,  ash,  difl'erent  species  of  -     6       20 

Castana,  Spanish  cliestnut  -  12       30 

^■Esculus,  i;orse  chestnut         -  -  12      30 

Fagus,  beech         -  -  -  6       20 

Betula,  birch  -  -  -     9      30 

Alnus,  alcicr  -  -  -  6      24 

Carpiniis,  hornbeam       -  -  -     6       24 

Platanns,  plane  -  -  12      30 

Acer  sycamore  -  -  -     6       SO 

Waple  common  -  -  6       24 

Norway  •  -  -     6       24 

Grafted  and  layer  reared  species        12      36 

Tilia,  lime,  coniinon,  and  others  -  12       36 

Ulmus,  elm,  wych  -  -  9       30 

Grafted  and  layer  reared  species        18      36 

Populus,  poplar,  different  species  of  IS      36 

Salix,  willow  tree,  species  of. 

Those  species  which  are  mentioned  as  raised  in 
pots  for  transplanting,  except  the  cedars  and  a  few 
others,  are  as  yet  considered  merely  ornamental  trees, 
the  period  of  their  introduction  not  having  allowed 
sufficient  time  to  prove  their  properties  or  compara- 
tive value  as  timber  trees.  It  is  highly  desirable  to 
plant  them,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  that  point,  se- 
veral of  them  being  highly  valuable  in  their  native 
countries.  The  pinus  Lambertiana  has  been  found 
to  have  attained  to  the  growth  of  200  feet  Iq  height, 
and  57  feet  in  circumference.* 

(To  be  continued  ) 


(From  tlie  New  England  Farmer.) 
WORCESTER  CATTLE  SHOW  REPORTS. 

We  should  be  glad  to  give  all  these  reports  at 
large,  but  have  so  many  claims  on  our  columns  that 
some  curtailments  can  scarcely  be  avoided.  We  hope 
to  preserve  the  substance  of  those  remaining,  though 
unavoidably  shorn  of  some  of  their  proportions. 

ON    SHEEP. 

The  committee  on  sheep  observed  that  there  is  evi- 
dently an  increased  degree  of  attention  bestowed  by 
our  farmers  upon  the  improvement  of  their  flocks, 
both  as  it  regards  the  size  of  the  sheep,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  their  wool.  There  is  no  one  branch  of 
our  domestic  Industry,  which  bids  fair  at  the  present 
time  to  reward  the  farmer  more  richly  for  his  trouble 
than  that  of  wool  growing.  It  is  one  which  our  soil 
and  climate,  and  the  wants  of  the  community  point 
out  as  more  peculiarly  appropriate  for  New  England 
than  almust  any  otlier.  In  the  offering  of  premiums 
for  rams,  the  society  have  had  regard  to  their  size  as 
well  as  the  (ineness  of  their  fleeces.  Deeming  it  to 
bo  an  important  consideration  that  the  sires  of  our 
flocks  should  be  possessed  of  all  those  (|ualities  which 
it  is  desirable  to  have  combined  in  their  offspring, 
and  which  the  experienced  wool  grower  finds  to  be 
most  conducive  to  the  chtaining  of  quantity  as  well 
as  quality  of  produce. 

Fine  wool  commands  the  highest  price  in  the  mar- 
ket at  all  times,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  producing  the 
first  rate  of  wool  requires  no  more  care  and  attention 
and  consumes  no  more  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  than 
one  yielding  fleeces  of  an  inferior  grade.  If  profit 
then  be  an  inducement  to  stimulate  the  enterprise  and 
exertions  of  our  farmers,  the  growing  of  fine  wool  is 
a  business,  to  which  they  will  find  it  for  their  inter- 
ests to  devote  more  of  their  time  and  attention  than 
they  have  for  some  years  past.  Our  steep  and  rocky 
hills,  which  are  too   rough   I'or   profitable  cultivation 

•  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London, 
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seem  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  and  fit  for  rearing 
sheep,  and  Ihe  climate  of  this  section  of  the  United 
States  is  favorable  for  growing  fine  wool. 

The  committee  hesitated  some  lime  between  the 
ram  offered  by  Rejoice  Newton,  Esq.  of  Worcester, 
and  one  offered  liy  iMr.  ^Villiam  VVilliaHjs  of  Shrews- 
burj'.  '1  hey  however  awarded  the  premium  for  the 
best  Merino  ram  of  seven  dollars  to  William  Wil- 
liams of  Shrewsbury. 

The  premium  "fur  the  best  Merino  ewes  not  less 
than  four  in  nunibi^r"  was  awarded  to  the  lot  exhibit- 
by  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Taiutor,  of  Bronkfield.  For  the 
next  best  lot  of  Merino  ewes  the  premium  was 
awarded  to  Rejoice  Newton,  Esq.  of  W  orcester.  For 
the  best  lot  mixed  Merino  sheep  there  was  hut  one 
claimant.  iMr.  Benjamin  N.  Child  of  Worcester,  ex- 
hibited those  which  were  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee as  well  deserving  the  premium  of  ,S5  fur  their  fine 
quality.  For  the  best  native  ram  the  premium  of  §5 
to  Ephraim  Wilson  of  Barre.  Fur  the  best  native 
ewes,  four  in  numlier,  to  Mr.  John  Reed  of  West 
Roylston,  the  premium  of  $4.  A  fine  large  and 
handsomely  formed  native  ram  was  ottered  for  exhi- 
bition only  by  Mr.  Otis  Longley  of  Boylston.  .-\  lot 
of  six  native  ewes  of  fine  shape  and  size  were  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Rufus  Barton,  of  Milbury.  A  fine  ram 
of  the  native  breed  with  a  slight  cross  of  the  Merino 
blood  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Reed  of  West 
Boylston; — this  ram  was  remarkable  for  weight  of 
fleece,  three  shearings  having  yielded  20  lbs.  and  1 1 
ounces  of  woid.  The  fact  of  his  having  a  cross  of 
the  Merino  blood  excluded  him  from  coming  in  com- 
petition with  the  native  rams  for  premiums.  A  Me- 
rino ram  of  large  size  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Miles  of  Shrewsbury,  but  for  fineness  of  fleece 
not  quite  equal  to  those  of  Messrs.  Newton  and  Wil- 
liams. A  large  handsomely  formed  native  ram  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Holloway  Baily  of  Northborough. 
Four  very  handsome  Merino  ewes  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Sawyer  of  Sterling.  Two  fine  rams  by  Mr.  C. 
Wheelock,  Southbridge.  One  of  these,  a  very  fine 
wooUed  animal,  being  a  cross  of  the  Merino  and 
Saxony  in  equal  parts.  The  other  ram  was  of  a 
large  size  and  of  a  mixed  descent  from  the  common 
Merino  and  Saxony  breeds. 

The  reports  conclude  as  follows:  "the  committee 
have  much  pleasure  in  remarking  the  great  interest 
that  is  manifested  by  the  several^genllemen  offering 
sheep  for  premiums  for  the  improvement  of  the  quali- 
ty of  their  animals.  There  are  probably  at  the  pre- 
sent time  but  few  flocks  in  Europe  whose  fleeces  ex- 
cel in  points  of  fineness  those  of  our  own  country's 
growth,  and  the  lime  is  not  far  distant  they  hope 
when  all  the  wool  wanted  for  our  manufacturers  will 
be  grown  by  our  own  farmers." 

Wm.  N.  Green,  Cluiirman. 

ON    W0EKI^G    OXKN. 

Twenty-five  pairs  were  entered  for  premiums; 
twenty  strove  for  the  mastery,  and  five  retired  from 
the  contest.  Although  the  committee  have  for  many 
years  witnessed  the  trial  of  strength  they  have  never 
seen  the  contest  so  equally  balanced.  All  the  cattle 
were  of  a  superior  cast  and  displayed  unprecedented 
power  and  fine  discipline.  The  whip  was  little  used 
and  little  needed.  They  awarded  to  Stephen  Marsh, 
jun.  of  Sutton,  the  1st  premium  of  $12.  To  Tho- 
mas Harbuck  of  Sutton  the  'Jd  premium  of  $10.  To 
James  Taylor  Sutton  the  3d  premium  of  $S,  and  to 
Arnold  L.  Allen  of  Shrewsbury,  the  fourth  premium 
of  $5  The  four  years  old  cattle  of  Mr.  John  Spurr 
of  Charlton,  entitled  their  owner  to  a  gratuity  of  g4. 
The  six  years  old  cattle  of  Mr.  Silas"  Allen,  jun.  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  five  )ears  old  cattle  of  Mr.  Ty- 
ler Carpenter,  of  Sutton  were  beautiful,  and  on  any 
other  occasion  might  have  stood  without  a  rival.  This 
report  was  signed, 

Alexander  Dustin,  Chairman. 

The  report  on  swine,  like  that  on  manufactures  is 
replete  with  humor,  which  some  critics  may  perhaps 


think  misplaced  and  misapplied.  But  we  like  a  little 
tomato  ketchu])  to  season  more  solid  viands;  and  do 
not  perceive  why  judges  of  swine  need  to  assume,  as 
badges  of  official  dignity,  faces  as  long  as  the  )ihizzes 
of  the  animals,  which  come  within  their  jurisdiction 

ON    SVVINE. 

The  judges  of  swine,  report,  that  the  duties  .as- 
signed to  them  on  this  uccusioii,  have  been  attended 
to  with  peculiar  pleasure.  Besidrs  the  general  satis- 
faction, which  they  imist  of  couise,  feel,  in  common 
with  the  other  members  of  the  snciety,  at  the  suc- 
cess which  continues  lo  attend  tlie  operations  of  the 
association,  they  cannot  but  take  in  themselves  at  the 
same  time,  a  degree  of  honest  pride,  that  they  in 
particular,  should  have  be<n  selected  fur  the  com- 
inauding  situation  which  they  this  day  occupy.  Far 
be  it  from  them  to  maguity  ihe  importance  of  their 
ottice,  and  still  farllier  be  it  from  them  to  draw  invi- 
dious comparisons  between  their  diitieS  and  those  of 
their  less  fortunate  coworkers;  but,  with  all  becoming 
humility,  and  with  all  suitable  expressions  of  diffi- 
dence in  their  abilities  to  dischaige  the  high  duties 
imposed  upon  them,  they  must  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark, that,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  a  judge  of  swine, 
is  an  honor  whif-h  might  well  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
the  inusl  aspiring  ambition.  Nor  is  this  all.  Their 
duties,  on  this  occasi(jn,  have  brought  them  into  close 
connexion  with  a  most  lovely  poriiun  of  the  animal 
creation.  What  animal  for  instance,  can  compare 
with  the  hog  in  personal  neatness?  Where  else 
can  be  found  such  gravity  and  dinrniiy  of  demeanor-" 
Who  has  not  looked,  with  admiration,  on  the  wonder- 
ful elongation  of  countenance,  which  the  most  plea- 
surable sensations  can  never  distort  into  a  smile? 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  hog-laugh?  The  little  cross 
accidents,  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  sum 
of  our  miseries,  can  never  disturb  the  calin  serenity 
of  his  countenance.  And  who  can  fail  to  admire  the 
elegance  of  his  whole  figure,  and  the  grace  of  all  his 
movements?  But  above  all,  who  has  not  listened, 
with  the  most  excrutiating  interest,  to  the  harmony 
of  his  voice?  Who  has  not  felt,  when  listening  to 
his  shrillest  notes,  as  if  he  were  "all  ear." 

"And  took  in  strains,  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  Ihe  ribs  of  death.'" 

"Soylla  wept. 
And  enid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Charybdis  niurmur'd  soil  applause." 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  amiable  qualities  of 
this  most  interesting  beast,  it  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  he  has  been  subjecled  to  the  most  unmerited 
abuse.  He  has  been  slandered  most  foully.  One 
class  of  the  human  family  h.as  been  allowed  lo  usurp 
Ihe  sovereignty  of  his  name.  The  miserable  drunk- 
ard, instead  of  receiving  an  appr.ipriate  appellation, 
has,  by  common  consent,  Ixn-ii  dignified  with  the' 
name  of  hog;  and  the  scene  of  his  disgusting  orgies 
has,  most  unaptly,  been  called  a  stye. 

This  is  wrong  and  oppressive,  not  to  say  unconsti- 
tutional, as  all  must  allow;  but  your  Committee  have 
found   themselves   unable,  (considering    the  great  di- 
versity of  opinion,  which  prevails,  at  the  present  day 
on  almost  every  subject  of  general  interest,)  to  devise 
any  plan,  which    seems   likely  lo   furnish  a  complete 
remedy  lor  the  evil.     They  suggested  to  their  nro^e- 
ges  the   expediency  of  nullification,  Imt  the  idea  did 
not  strike  them  at  all  favourably.     An  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  was  recommended,  but  claiming  lobe 
themselves  sovereign  and  independent,  they  thought 
it  unsafe  to  refer  their  grievances  to  that  tribunal 
more  especially  as  they  had  been  told,  ihat  it  was  a 
mere  tool  of  the  Government.    The  establishment  of  a 
newspaper,  in  which  their  claims  should  be  advocated 
was  hinted  at;  but,  in  reply  to  this  suggestion,  tliey 
said  something  about  hollowhearted  friendship,  which 
your  committee  did  not  exactly  understand.     On  the 
whole,  no  plan  could  be  hit  upon,  which  seemed  more 
likely   to  effect   their  object,   than    a  convention   of 
swine,  to  be  assembled  at  some  suitable  time  and 
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place,  where  the  whole  subject-matter  could  be  final- 
ly discussed  and  considered.  The  first  business  of 
the  meeting,  would,  of  course,  be  to  nominate  suita- 
ble candidates  (or  office;  but  the  main  object  would 
be  to  pass  resolves  embracincr  the  following  sentiment: 
If  any  man  sliall.  linowingly  and  willingly,  speak 
evil  of  a  hog,  he  ought  never  afterwards  to  have  a 
rasher  of  bacon  for  his  brealcfast. 

The  exhibition  of  Swine  was  large  and  very  satis- 
factory.    The  whole  number  was  5J. 

The  attention  of  the  judges  was  first  directed  to 
the  boars,  of  which  there  were  S  ofl'ered  for  premium; 
2  by  Abel  Warren,  of  Northboro';  2  by  Lewis  Bige- 
low,  '2  by  John  W.  Lincoln,  1  by  Geo.  A.  Trumbull, 
and  1  by  Wm.  Eaton,  all  of  Worcester.  A  very 
pietly  little  animal,  too  young  for  premium,  was  sent 
in,  for  cxliibilion  only,  by  Ephraim  Child,  for  which 
he  deserves  thanks.  All  were  good,  but  not  equally 
so.  One  of  Mr.  Lewis  Bigelow's  boars,  Cd  months 
old,  was  considered  the  best,  and  the  judges,  there- 
fore, award  to  him  Ibe  1st  premium  of  fi.5.  They 
had  more  difficulty  in  deciding,  who  was  entitled  to 
Ihe  next  premium,  but  finally  awarded  to  Geo.  A. 
Trumbull,  for  his  boar,  6  months  and  7  days  old,  the 
2d  premium  of  5.3_  The  judges  respeett'ully  recom- 
mend an  allowance  fur  his  travel,  to  Mr.  Warren,  of 
Northboro',  as  his  animals  certainly  are  deserving  of 
much  praise. 

The  Judges  found  in  the  pens,  5  bleeding  sows, 
owned,  one  each,  by  Oliver  Fiske,  Newell  Rice, 
Wm.  Eaton,  Moses  and  Samuel  Perry,  and  John  W . 
Lincoln.  They  were  all,  without  exception,  beauti- 
ful females;  but  the  one  owned  by  Mr.  Rice,  was 
thought  lo  be  decidedly  the  handsomest,  and  the 
Judges,  therefore,  award  to  him  the  1st  premiunri  of 
$5.  The  sow,  owned  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  in  high 
flesh  and  doubts  were  expressed  whether  she  would 
be  on  thai  account,  so  good  a  breeder;  but  she  had 
too  many  good  points  to  be  passed  over,  and  the 
Judges,  therefore,  award  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  2d  pre- 
mium of  $3.  Dr.  Fisk's  sow,  also,  is  a  very  fine  one, 
and  the  Judges  had  evidence,  that  she  is  a  capital 
breeder,  having  had  at  the  age  of  28  months,  4  litters 
of  pigs,  in  all  44,  but  was  not  thought  to  be  quite 
equal'  on  the  whole,  to  those  for  which  the  premiums 
have  been  awarded. 

The  weaned  pigs,  being  in  all  37,  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  particularly  beautiful.     8  were  owned  by 
Messrs.  Salisbury   and  \N  illiams,  2  by   Rnfus  Bar- 
rows. 2  by   Ephraim  Child,  3  hy  Newell  Rice,  8  by 
Samuel   Harrincrion,  Jr.,  2  by  Wm.  Eaton,   10  by 
Samuel  Harrington,  Jr.  and  Elbridge  Hewitt,  and  2 
by  John  W.  Lincoln,  all  of  Worcester.     The  Judges 
walked  from    pen    to   pen,  and   examined    again   and 
ao-ain,  and  were  finally  obliged  to  deride,  not  without 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  correctness  of  their  deci- 
sions.    They    thought,   that   two    of  Newell   Rice's 
p'itrs,  on  the  whole,  were  the  best,  and  they  award  lo 
tiim'the  1st  premium  of  ^3.     They  selected  2  from 
the  lot  of  8  belonging  to  Messrs.  Salisbury  and  Wil- 
liams, which,  they  finally  agreed,  were  second  best, 
and  lliey   accordingly  award   to  these   gentlemen  the 
2d  premium  of  #2. 

The  Judges  may  have  erred  in  Iheir  opinion,  hut 
they  can   only   say,  tliey    have   endeavored  to  judge 

rio-hlly. 

Very  few  of  the  owners  of  the  Swine  were  seen 
by  the  Judges,  so  that  they  could  not  ask  questions 
as  to  the  feed,  &.C..  which  they  would  have  done, 
could  they  have  had  the  opportunity.  All  of  which 
is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order.  Waldo  Flint,  Chairman. 


Chloride  of  Ltme  to  Destroy  Mildew. 

Jud^e  Buel,  in  the  New  England  Farmer  recom 
mends^he  use  of  chloride  of  lime  as  a  preventive  of 
mildew.     He  tried  a  weak  solution  on  a  blighted  pear 
tree  and  restored  it  to  a  healthful  condition. 

[Ed.  JVew  York  Farmer. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
CROPS  ON  THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

As  the  states  of  the  crops  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  are  highly  interesting  to  the  growers  and 
dealers  in  grain  in  this  country,  we  have  selected  the 
following  article  from  the  London  New  Price  Cur- 
rent of  September,  as  containing  more  information  in 
a  condensed  form  than  any  we  have  seen. 

Having  devoted  latterly  so  much  space  to  the  Home 
Agricultural  Reports,  we  now  offer  our  friends,  this 
week,  a  succinct   account  of  the  stale  and  the  result 
of  the  harvest  abroad — commencing  then  with  France, 
we  find  that  the  Grain  is  now  almost  secured  in  most 
parts,   with   the   exception   of  the   Northern   depart- 
ments, the   anticipations  as  to  an   abundant  produce 
have  not  been  realized  and   are  below  an  average 
growth,  and   in  others  from  wet,  the  wheat  has  been 
materially  deteriorated  in   quality,  in  which,  in  some 
instances.  Barley  and  Indian  Corn  have  participated. 
Towards  the  South    not  only  the  quality  has  suffered 
hut  the  quantity  has  fallen  full  one  fjurlh  short  of  an 
average;  best  descriptions  of  Corn  therefore  are  being 
held  at   most   of  the   principal   markets  at   advanced 
terms,  prime  samples  of  new  being  scarce,  and  ot  old, 
the  stocks  are  nearly  exhausted.     As  to  Italy  apd  the 
Mediterranean,  we  hear   from  Naples,  Leghorn,  An- 
cona,  Genoa,  Rome  and  Trieste,  that  the  produce  is 
calculated   to   be   nearly   one   third   below  the   usual 
quantity,  that  there  are  various  grades  of  quality,  and 
but   a    small   portion   of  fine   quotations  are  ranging 
high,  and  which  are  likely  to  be  maintained.     In  Si- 
cily, owing  to  the  entire  lailure  in  the  crops,  the  ports 
have  been  thrown  open  for  foreign  importation.  From 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Crimea  the  appearances  of  the 
Crops  are  stated  to  lead  to  very  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions.    At  Tanganroc  best  qualities  of  old  Wheat  are 
very  scarce,  and  at  Odessa  the  supplies  are  not  ex- 
pected to  attain   the  amount  they  have  in  ordinary 
years,  owing  to  the  political   state  of  the  most  fertile 
provinces   in  the   interior.     In   Spain  the  crops  are 
tolerably  good,  but  not  so  abundant  as  the  appearances 
in  spring  indicated.     In  Portugal   they  have  experi- 
enced   much  inclement  weaiher  and   the  crops  are 
proportionately  damaged;  the  port  of  Lisbon  is  in  con- 
sequence opened  for  the  import  ot   27,000  qnars.  of 
Wheat,  and  permission  it  is  expected  will  be  further 
extended  next  October  or  November. 

As  to  Germany,  the  crops  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Magdeburg,  the  Saale,  Marks,  Anhalt  and  Bruns- 
wicTv  are  highly  spoken  of— the  quality  will  exceed 
that  of  ordinary  years  in  weight,  averaging  60  to  61 
lbs.  and  will  reach  62  to  63  lbs.  and  even  64  lbs.  im- 
perial—the quantity  will  also  be  an  average,  Ihough 
there  are  partial  complaints  of  rust  and  mildew,  but 
not  sufficient  lo  effect  the  general  produce.  In  Hol- 
stein  and  Mecklenburg  the  same  remarks  will  be 
borne  out,  not  excepting  even  the  weight.  Rye,  on 
the  contrary,  has  snfi"ered  much  from  blight,  and  is 
complained  of  as  being  thin  and  light. 

In   Pomcrania  and   Silesia,  the   wheat  crops  are 
equally  good  and  heavy,  as  those  in  Germany.   From 
Uantzic°we  are  informed  that  rye,  from  mildew,  has 
suffered  a  diminution  of  6  to  8  lbs.  per  bushel,  and 
that  wheat  has  also  been  injured  by  blight,  which  it 
is  feared  will  affect  the  produce,  and  lessen  the  chance 
of  fine  (piality   being   procured.     In  Poland   there  is 
little  doubt   but   a  small  breadth   of  ground  has  been 
sown   this  season  as  compared   with   former  years; 
fortunately   the  growth  seems  nearly,  by  a  supera- 
bundance, to  have  made  up  fir  the  deficient  extent. 
The  supplies,  however,  from  thence  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the   political  results.     From  Russia  we 
receive  no  complaints   as  to  the   produce  of  the  har- 
vest.    In  Norway   and   Sweden  the  crops  are  likely 
to  prove  satisfactory   to  the  anxious   farmers,  and  to 
repay   them   the   failure   of  the   preceding   growth. 
Barley  and  oats,  with  a   few  exceptions,  in  all  the 
Northern  countries,  promise  well  as  to  quality,  though 
in  some  districts  the  yield  of  barley  will  not  fulfil 


the  expectations.  In  Canada  the  crops  are  described 
as  most  promising,  and  that  the  season  has  been  highly 
favourable  to  the  blossoming  of  the  wheat,  so  that  a 
good  quality  may  he  looked  for,  and  cultivation  has 
this  year  been  considerably  extended,  and  it  is  said  a 
fifth  more  seed  of  wheat  has  been  sown,  which  would 
enable  an  extra  export  next  season  of  3,000,000 
bushels.  In  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Prussia  and 
Russia,  the  stocks  of  old  wheat  consist  almost  entirely 
of  inferior  qualities,  and  best  descriptions  can  only  be 
expected  from  the  new  produce. 

We  have  received  from  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
N.  S.  the  first  cargo  of  grain,  consisting  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats.  The  wheat  is  good  red  Canadian 
quality,  and  the  oats  plump,  and  apparently  Irish 
seed  of  improved  growth. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
MANURE  YOUR  GRASS  GROUNDS. 

An  intelligent  and  scientific  cultivator,  who  wrote 
a  number  of  valuable  articles,  which  are  incorporated 
into  Messrs.  Wells  &  Lilly's  edition  of  "Deane's 
Georgical  Dictionary ,^^  has  given  the  following  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  under  the  head  "  Top  Dres- 
si/ia;,"  in  that  work. 

'■There  is  scarcely  any  question,  on  which  farmers 
are  more  divided  than  as  lo  the  policy  of  applying  ma- 
nuie  as  a  top  dressing  lo  grass  lands,  in  Ihe  spring  or 
fall.  The  reasoning  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  spring 
dressing,  and  it  is  supported  by  many  excellent 
names.  But  it  ought  to  be  known,  that  intelligent 
farmers,  near  the  metropolis,  most  generally  dress 
their  lands  in  autumn.  Besides  the  reason  slated 
above,  that  grass  lands  are  less  injured  by  carting 
over  thein  in  the  fall;  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  a 
season  of  greater  leisure;  and  although  it  is  confi- 
dently asserted,  that  the  manure  is  wasted  by  rains 
and  snows,  yet  much  ought  to  be  allowed  on  the  other 
side,  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  top  dressing  to 
the  tender  roots  of  the  plants  during  winter,  and 
ought  we  not  to  add  something  for  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  in  winter,  which  prevents 
evaporation?  whatever  principles  of  fertility  exist  in 
manure,  are  in  winter  carried  down  into  the  soil. 
We  are  fully  convinced  that  a  scorching  sun,  and 
drying  air,  are  more  pernicious  to  manures,  spread 
thinly  over  the  surface  than  any  drenching  rains  can 
be.  unless  on  declivities  where  top  dressings  are  un- 
questionably of  less  value  than  on  level  grounds. 
The  fact  that  farmers  who  grow  rich  by  supplying 
the  great  towns  with  hay  generally  adopt  the  prac- 
tice of  fall  dressing  their  grass  lands  deserves  weight." 


SALE  OF  BLOOD  STOCK. 

The  annual  sale  of  Stock,  Horses,  &.c.  at  the  resi- 
dence of  C.  H.  Hall,  Esipiire,  was  attended  yester- 
day by  between  200  aud  oOO  persons.  We  were 
there  for  a  short  time  only.  The  particulars  of  ihe 
sale  were  as  under.  I\Ir.  Doran,  of  tlie  Bank  Cofl'ee 
House,  prepared  a  sumptuous  collalion  both  at  the 
house  and  in  the  fields. 

At  the  farm  of  Henry  Hall,  Esq.  at  Ilarlsm — by 
R.  R.  Minturn  &.  Co. — Durham,  a  full  blooded  short 
horned  hull,  $400— Wye  Cornel,  a  iinted  full  blooded 
bull,  200  — Norfolk,  a  full  blooded  Devonshire,  100; 
Henrv,  do.  two  years  old,  65 — Young  Patroon,  do. 
one  year  old.  SO  — While  bull  do.  do.  100—20  vari- 
ous bull  calves,  from  one  year  old,  2:')  a  60 — 1  Heifer, 
one  year  old,  10,">— 1  do.  do.  70—20  do.  do.  32i  a 
G5— 15  Cows,  half  blood,  20  a  45-30  Blixjd  Calves, 
15  a  45. 

Horses— Constellation,  $775 — Talma,  1,125 — 
Alert,  black  filley,  525— Bay  CoU,  4.50— Sorrel  Fil- 
Icy,  300 — Ranger.  3  years  old  colt,  573— Alarm,  an 
imported  mare,  575 — Sampson,  a  5  years  old  sorrel, 

300 Express,    3    year    old     sorrel,    400 — 20    blood 

Horses  and  Filleys,  from  100  a  ;)75— Bakcwell  sheep, 
bucks  and  ewes,  from  4  a  12. — JVew  I'ork  Standard. 
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(I'l-om  tlie  New  York  Farmer.) 
ADDRESS 
Delivered  at  the  Jhinivcrsartj  of  the  MLany  Horii- 
niltiiral  Society,  on  the  IQtli  of  September,  1831. 
By  Rev.  Dr.  Lacev. 
Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  tlic  Soeiety: 

Amid  the  bright  and  salutary  maxims  of  the  Divine 
Government,  the  ordinance  that  no  human  achieve- 
ment of  importance  shall  be  accomplished  without 
we/i  diycclcd  and  jjersereriiig  industry,  stands  con- 
spicuous. In  the  adnjinistration  of  civil  government, 
military  operations,  scientific  and  literary  pursuits, 
moral  and  religious  projects,  and  every  benignant  and 
useful  enterprise,  there  are  impediments  to  be  remov- 
ed, and  difficulties  to  overcome,  that  render  liboiir 
indispensable.  From  the  moment  God  said  to  Adam, 
"in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread,  till 
thou  return  unto  the  dust,"  to  tlie  present  time — 
without  lahour,  and  without  united  labour,  no  human 
performance  has  approached  perfection.  In  the  divine 
economy,  the  promotion  of  industry  and  of  soci(d  in-, 
tercourse,  are  evidently  primary  objects.  We  per- 
ceive in  every  instance  of  jmprovenient,  a  combina- 
tion of  individu(d  effort  and  united  labour;  corrobor- 
ating the  proverbs,  "the  diUi^ent  hand  maketh  rich;" 
and  "in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety." 
The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  illustrated  in 
the  origin  and  progress  of  horticultural  societies. 
The  improvement  and  adaptation  of  soils — guarding 
against  unpropilious  climates — collecting  and  prepar- 
ing materials — conducting  experiments,  and  perform- 
ing the  various  manipulations  incidental  to  the  growth 
of  fruits  and  vegetables — demand,  not  only  the  labour 
of  solitary  individuals,  but  the  experience,  science, 
and  wealth  of  whole  communities.  Had  this  branch 
of  human  industry  been  left  to  private  enterprise,  the 
world  would  now  be  destitute  of  some  of  its  brightest 
ornaments.  Gardens  blooming  with  all  the  beauties 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  imparting  to  the  pass- 
ing breeze  the  fragrance  of  every  climate,  would  not 
exist.  Many  of  the  most  beautifully  cultivated  por- 
tions of  the  earth  would  he  a  barren  heath  or  a  wild 
and  tangled  forest.  The  institution  of  horticultural 
societies,  the  appointment  of  corresponding  function- 
aries, the  union  of  individual  resources, and  the  influ- 
ence of  emulation,  liave  produced  results  in  this  de- 
partment of  human  industry  which  solitary  efforts 
can  never  equal. 

Nor  have  improvements  of  this  description  failed 
to  recommend  themselves  to  the  patronage  of  the 
most  noble  and  the  m.(;st  wealthy,  in  all  ages.  The 
Paradises  of  Semiramis,  tl:e  hanging  terraces  of  Ba- 
bylon, the  Imperial  Parks  of  Persia,  the  Hesperides 
of  Africa,  the  Academus  of  Athens,  the  gardens  of 
Rome,  and  the  Kews  and  Kensingtons  of  England, 
bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 
Henry  the  VIII.,  Queen  Eliznbeth,  James  the  VI., 
Charles  the  I.,  William  aad  ftlary,  and  many  others 
of  royal  dignity,  as  weJi  as  numerous  individuals, 
less  indeed  conspicuous  in  rank,  but  equally  illustri- 
ous in  talent  and  enterprise,  have  been  zealous  and 
efficient  patrons  of  Horticulture.  In  1S03,  a  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  instituted  in  London,  under  the 
patronage  of  Earls  Darlsmnuth  and  Powis,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  other  distinguished  characters  co  operating. 
In  1809,  the  Caled(jnian  Horticultural  Society  was 
established  at  Edinburgh,  and  has  since  been  fostered 
by  several  of  the  Sculch  nobility  and  gentry,  particu- 
larly the  Duke  of  Burcleugh,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss 
and  March,  the  Earl  of  Leven,  Sir  James  Hall,  and 
others  equally  distinguished.  Nor  have  the  sister 
institutions,  established  in  this  country,  been  suffered 
to  languish  fur  the  want  of  patronage.  Judging  from 
my  own  feelings,  and  the  indication  of  others,  they 
are  universally  regarded  with  sentiments  of  kindness 
The  good  they  have  effected  has  gained  for  them  the 
public  confidence,  and  excited   hopes  of  increasing 


henetits.  Nor  will  these  hopes  be  disappointed.  Hor- 
ticultural societies  involve  principles  inherently  effi- 
cient. They  possess  to  a  great  extent,  the  power  of 
ameliorating  the  qualities,  and  of  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  fruits  and  vegetables,  of  adding  almost  infi- 
nitely to  their  varieties,  of  cultivating  many  of  the 
most  useful  and  potent  medicines,  and  of  supplying, 
with  ornamental  trees,  our  parks  and  promenades. 

In  a  great  degree  the  qualities  of  culinary  vegeta- 
bles are  dependent  upon  circumstances.  The  texture 
of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow — their  exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  of  the  atmosphere — the  lime 
they  are  planted — the  mode  in  which  they  are  culti- 
vated, and  the  process  of  their  preparation  for  use, 
exert  a  direct  and  controlling  inlluence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  qualities.  This  influence,  however,  is 
detected,  scientifically,  only  by  observation  and  re- 
peated experiments;  and  not  unfrequently  requires 
the  lapse  of  many  years  and  considerable  expense; 
and  when  detected,  is  promptly  communicated  only 
by  public  bodies;  individuals  being  inclined,  generally, 
in  subservience  to  their  own  interest,  to  withhold 
from  the  public  eye  the  results  of  their  most  useful 
experiments.  But  societies  are  interested  as  much  in 
communicating  knowledge  as  they  are  in  acquiring  it. 
Hence  results  the  great  benefits  of  horticultural 
institutions.  Possessing  as  they  do,  in  the  nature  of 
their  organization,  the  faculty  ol'  improving  the  quali- 
ties of  fruits  and  vegetables,  it  is  their  interest  to 
exert  it — and  they  do  exert  it.  We  have  witnessed, 
in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  a  decided  improvement  in 
this  respect;  and  this  improvement  will  progress  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  industry,  intel- 
ligence and  resources  of  horticultural  institutions. 

These  societies  contribute  not  only  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  qualities  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  but 
also  to  their  quantity.  By  ascertaining  the  soils  best 
adapted  to  given  purposes,  indicating  the  most  success- 
ful modes  of  cultivation,  and  the  best  methods  of  ga- 
thering and  keeping  crops,  their  increase  is  abundant- 
ly promoted. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  love  of  novelty,  emulation, 
patriotism  and  personal  interest,  all  combine  to  induce 
members  of  these  societies  to  distinguish  themselves, 
by  introducing  new  discoveries  and  improvements,' — ■ 
Hence  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  yearly 
added  to  our  gardens.  Since  the  organization  of  the 
soeiety  I  am  now  addressing,  we  have  had  accessions 
of  this  description,  from  every  quarter  of  the  world. — 
By  the  gifts  of  sister  institutions,  the  labours  of  the 
scientific  and  enterprising  proprietors  of  the  "Albany 
Nursery,""  and  the  private  and  official  efforts  of  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  society ,f  every  portion 
of  the  globe  has  been  rendered  tributary  to  our  com- 
fort. Improvements  in  this  respect,  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  in  this  ancient  city,  have  exceeded  al- 
most the  bounds  of  credibility.  In  the  article  of  po- 
tatoes, the  kidney,  the  pink-eye,  and  several  other 
varieties,  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  our  kitchen 
vegetables.  New  and  better  varieties  of  the  turnip, 
parsnip,  beet  and  carrot,  render  unnecessary  a  resort 
to  the  old  ones.  The  brocoU,  the  delicate  Savoy,  and 
the  vegetable  oyster,  may  now  be  substituted  fur  the 
coarse  and  less  palatable  cabbage.  From  the  south  of 
Europe  and  Asia  have  been  obtained  new  and  im- 
proved varieties  of  the  melon,  which  have  rendered 
the  old  ones  of  no  value.  The  tomato,  the  okra  and 
the  egg  plant,  are  delicacies  which,  a  few  years  since, 
were  utterly  unknown  among  us,  but  which  are  now, 
or  soon  may  be,  obtained  in  great  abundance.  Several 
species  or  varieties  of  the  squash,  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior in  flavour  to  the  pumpkin,  have  been  brought 
from  South  America  and  the  eastern  continent.  Our 
fruits  also  have  been  greatly  multiplied.  We  have 
all  the  fine  varieties  of  the  strawberry  from  Europe; 
also  the  gooseberry,  the  currant  and  the  raspberry,  in 
the  greatest  perfection.     We  have  the  best  species  of 
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the  grape  from  every  quarter  of  the  world;  and  not 
simply  in  stinted  quantities,  but  flourishing  in  large 
vineyards.  A  respected  citizen,*  with  a  zeal  and 
enterprise  rendering  him  a  benefactor  to  his  country, 
has  extensively  cultivated  the  best  flavoured  and  the 
most  productive  species  of  this  fruit.  In  less  thari 
six  years,  the  worthy  proprietors  of  the  "Albany 
Nursery"  have  introduced  frcun  the  London  horticul- 
tural establishment,  and  other  principal  gardens  in 
England  and  France,  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  new  varieties  of  the  apple,  the  pear  and  the 
plum. 

But  horticulture  not  only  contributes  to  the  im- 
provement of  culinary  fruits  and  vegetables;  but  has 
been,  and,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  be,  an  important 
auxiliary  to  the  healing  art.  The  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Chelsea,  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Liverpool;  the 
gardens  belonging  to  the  Dublin  Society  and  Trinity 
College,  and  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh, 
indicate  the  high  esiiuiation  in  which  horticulture,  in 
connexion  with  the  healing  art,  has  been  held  in  those 
enlightened  countries.  The  most  eminent  physicians, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  been  zealous  advocates 
for  public  botanical  establishments;  and  though  the 
utility  of  this  plan,  under  our  government,  may  be 
justly  questioned,  yet  the  benefit  of  cultivating,  for 
domestic  use,  medicinal  plants,  whose  properties  are 
well  known,  and  the  preparation  of  which  is  not  dif- 
ficult, cannot  be  doubted. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  horticulture  is  still  more 
valuable  as  a  source  of  ornament. 

"A  tree,"  says  an  able  writer,  "in  itself  is  the  no- 
blest object  bf  inanimate  nature;  combines  every  spe- 
cies of  beauty,  from  its  sublime  effect  as  a  whole,  to 
the  most  minute  and  refined  expression  of  mind  in  the 
individual  beauty  of  its  leaves;  exhibits  that  uniform- 
ity and  infinite  variety  which  constitutes  the  essence 
of  relative  beauty;  and  the  natural  expression  of  in- 
dividual species  are  as  various  as  their  forms  and 
magnitude,  their  utility  to  man,  and  their  situations, 
soils,  climates  and  other  general  and  accidental  cir- 
cumstances of  which  they  are  indications."  Nothing, 
certainly,  contributes  more  to  rural  ornament,  than 
the  tasteful  disposition  of  trees.  Architecture,  paint- 
ing, statuary,  and  all  the  fine  arts,  are  infinitely  less 
beautiful  than  rich  and  variegated  foliage,  tangled 
and  luxuriant  thickets,  decorated  lawns,  and  exten- 
sive avenues.  'J'hese,  in  the  absence  of  artificial 
embellishments,  will  not  fail  to  be  satisfactory;  but 
for  the  want  of  them  nothing  can  atone.  A  residence 
without  trees, in  defiance  of  every  other  ornament,pre- 
sents  a  cheerless  and  barren  aspect.  Were  the  most 
attractive  places,  of  which  the  world  boasts,  divested 
of  their  umbrageous  beauty,  they  would  instantly 
cease  to  delight.  Instead  of  the  enchantment  and 
witchery  they  now  possess,  they  would  be  uninter- 
esting, if  not  repulsive.  The  Battery,  the  Boule- 
vards, and  the  classic  cities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
are  vastly  indebted,  for  their  magnificence,  to  the 
venerable  trees  with  which  they  are  adorned.  Speak- 
ing of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  Paris,  says  a  fine 
writer,  "their  beauty  is  much  heightened  by  the  de- 
tached villas  and  palaces  they  contain,  surrounded 
with  gardens,  in  which  the  lilac,  the  laburnum,  the 
acacia,  and  other  ornamental  trees,  are  most  conspicu- 
ous." 

And  from  the  enterprize,  industry,  and  taste  of  the 
founders  of  the  "Albany  Nursery,"  this  country  will 
be  able,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  vie,  in  the 
use  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  with  any  portion 
of  the  world.  Their  additions  are  numerous  and  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
the  varieties  of  their  annuals  have  been  increased 
threefold,  and  their  perennials  have  been  more  than 
quadrupled.  Native  and  exotic  trees,  shrubs,  and 
almost  every  thing  of  the  ornamental  kind,  are  to  be 
there  had,  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state;  and  on 
moderate  terms. 


'Major  H.  A-  Fay. 
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From  this  hasty  and  imperfect  review  of  the  bene- 
fits of  Horticultural  Societies,  I  am  induced  to  hope 
they  will  continue  to  derive  from  the  public  liberality, 
that  patronage  their  utility  deserves.  By  the  acces- 
sion of  active  and  efficient  members;  the  attendance 
at  their  periodical  meeting-,  of  influential  and  intelli- 
gent citizens;  the  assistance,  in  the  way  of  observa- 
tion, experiment,  and  correspondence,  ot  the  learned; 
they  will,  I  trust,  continue,  with  increasing  useful- 
ness and  efficiency,  their  patriotic  labours: — There  is 
no  secular  institution,  in  this  city,  which  deserves  the 
public  ]iatronage  more  llian  the  society  to  which  1 
now  allude.  Its  iniprovenient  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, grateful  to  the  palate;  of  plants  and  flowers, 
delightful  and  captivating  to  the  eye;  and  of  trees 
ornamental  to  our  court  yards  and  promenades,  have 
imposed  upon  the  patriot,  the  man  of  taste,  and  the 
epicure,  lasting  obligations  to  be  thanliful.  As  an 
hutnble  individual,  not  belonging  to  the  Society,  I  beg 
in  conclusion  to  lender  to  its  members,  my  unfeigned 
thanks  for  the  permanent  and  increasing  benefit  they 
have  conferred  upon  the  public  by  their  united  and 
well  directed  enterprise. 


FALL  DRESSING  ASPARAGUS. 

About  the  beginning   of  November,  when  the  tops 
become  yellow,  cut  the  whole  ofi"  close  to  the  ground, 
and  deposit  them    in  some  convenient  place   to  rot; 
hoe  up  and  rake  ofi'  from  the  surface  of  the  beds  and 
alleys  all  weeds,  and  turn  them  in  with   the  tops,  to 
rot  also.     Every  other  year  at  least,  the   beds  would 
be  the  better  of  manure,  and  this  is  a  good   time  to 
apply  it.     Cover  the  surface  of  your  beds,  therefore, 
one  or  two  inches  with  well  rotted  short   manure,  or 
other  compost,  and    point  the  whole  lightly  over  the 
surface  an  inch  or  two  deep.     The  alleys  may  be  co- 
vered deeper  with  coarser  manure— and  the  manage- 
ment of  them  is  an   essential  point  in  the  culture  of 
asparagus,  for  from  them  the  beds  are  continually  to 
receive  additional  renovation.     Therefore,  after  they 
are  all  well  covered    with  good   strong  manure,  they 
should  be  marked  out  by  the  line  and  spade,  eighteen 
inches  for  the  outside  ones,  and  two  feet  for  the  oth- 
ers.    Then  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  two  outside  al- 
leys, its  end  to  a  length  of  two  feet,  and  a  depth  of 
two  spades,  shovellings  ajid  all,  must   be   taken   out, 
and  dejiosited  opposite  the  end   of  the  next  two  feet 
alley.     The   dung,  also,  to  a   distance  ot  other   two 
feet,  must  be  removed  to   the  end  of  the   alley  with 
that  first    removed — then  the   upper  spit   turned  into 
the  bottom  of  the  first  opening,  and  the    fine  shove- 
lings  below  it  thrown   upon  one  half  of  the  bed,  to  a 
thickness  of  one  or  two  inches.     On   the   top  of  the 
next  spit  will  be  the  layer  of  dung  deposited  on  the 
first  trenching;  and  that,  with  the  bottom  spit,  must 
be  turned  upon    the   top  of  the   first   upeniug.     The 
next  two  feet  of  dung  must  be   turned   into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  second    opening,  as  also   the   upper   spade 
full  of  earth;  the  shovelings  upon  the  top  of  one  half 
of  the  bed,  and  so   on,  to  the    end.     The   next   alley 
must  be  opened  at   the  end    where  the   first  alley  is 
eudeil,  and  its  opening    closes  it;  and  is   itself  closed 
at  the  other  end    by  the   opening   of  the   first.     The 
shovelings  between  the  first  and   lower   spit   of  this, 
and  all  the  two  feel  alleys  must  be  spread  alternately 
to  the  light   and    left,  on    one    half  of  each    bed,  and 
their  openings  and  closings  (.Ifecled  in  the  same  man- 
ner.    The  beds  will   then  be   in  good    order  for   win- 
ter.    Yet  if  those  who  live  near  the  shore,  could  add 
an  additional  covering  over  all,  at   least  the  beds,  of 
rock   or  sea   weed,  to  a  depth   of  several   inches,  it 
Wimld   he   of  much    advantage   to   the   plants.     Any 
kiinl  of  long  litter  would  be  good;  still    the  beds  will 
sustain  no  injury,  although  it  should   be  inconvenient 
to  ap\ily  either  of  the  two  last,  provided  the  first  ope 
rations  are  duly  performed.     And   in  whatever  year 
the  first  operations  are  dispensed   with,  the  second,  el 
covering  well,  must  nut  on  any  account  be  omitted. 

[  K'ikort".?  Econnitiy. 


Mridged  Translations  from  the  "Jlnnales  de  Vln- 
stitute  Royal  Horticole  de  Fromont:'  By  the 
Editor. 

One  of  the  leading  articles  in  the  2d  number  of  the 
present  volume  of  the  Annals,  is  a  long  n'olice  of  the 
Young  Gardener's  Assistant,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bridge- 
man  of  this  city.  The  editor,  the  Chevalier  Soulange 
Bodin,  speaks  of  the  little  work  in  very  commendable 
terms. 

The  next  principal  article,  extending  to  15  pages, 
is  a  letter  from  Count  Montelron  of  Clervant,  near 
Chatelbrant,  on  his  collection  of  trees.  He  endeavors 
to  remove  the  objections  of  Europeans  to  American 
forest  trees,  on  account  of  the  greater  proportion  of 
liburnum  or  sap-wood.  He  supposes  the  extra  sap- 
wocd,  and  the  lightness  of  American  trees,  particu- 
larly of  oaks  and  walnuts,  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
salts  and  abundance  of  vegetable  nourishment  exist 
ing  in  our  virgin  soil,  giving  them  a  very  luxuriant 
growth. 

He  supposes  that  the  American  species  cultivated 
in  Europe  will  make  timber  equally  solid  and  durable. 
The  writer  gives  long  and  full  tables  of  planting, 
and  acquired  height  and  circumference  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  trees  during  the  course  of  10  to  50  years. 

In  support  of  the  opinion  that  soil  and  climate  af- 
fect the  durability  of  timber,  it  has  been  observed 
that  steamboats  built  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
independent  of  the  greater  dangers  of  navigation,  are 
not  as  durable  as  those  constructed  in  the  more  eas- 
tern states,  where  the  soil  is  less  luxuriant,  and  the 
growth  less  rapid.  Perhaps  the  difference  in  the  com- 
bustibility as  well  as  the  durability  of  wood,  depends 
as  much  on  the  soil  as  on  the  season  in  which  it  is 
cut. — JVetc  York  Farmer. 
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NEW  THEORY  OF  BOTS  IN  HORSES. 

Mr.  Smith:  Walkinsmlle,  August  1,  1 83 1. 

Should  you  think  the  following  of  sufficient  value, 
I  wish   you  would  have  it  published  in  the  Farmer. 
A  late  writer  says  he  has  tried  all  the  remedies  for 
bots  without  success.     Had  he  stopped  here  I  should 
have  thought   him  a  person  of  correct  observation; 
but  when  he  says  "chickens  chopped  up  and  thrust 
down  the  throat  of  a  horse  while  warm,"  he  relies 
on  more  than  all  the  other  remedies  he  has  tried  for 
the  relief  of  a  paroxysm  of  bots,  I  conceive  prejudice 
has,  even   in  spite  of  himself,  got   the  better  of  his 
judgment.     Also,  when  he  says,  "hickory  ashes  and 
salts,  given  twice  a  week,   is  a  preventive,"  judg- 
ment gives  way   to  old   prejudice.     I  say  all   horses 
have  bots,  more  or  less,  at  particular  seasons;  that  the 
most  healthy  and  fat  horses  have  them  must  abundant; 
that  they  never  kill  or  injure  horses;  and  that  there  is 
only   one   way  to  reduce  them,  which  is  to  starve  the 
horse,  and   use   him  badly,  till  he  becomes  very  poor. 
I  now   give  you  my   reasons   for  saying  so.     Those 
who   have  dissected   many   horses  know,   that  poor 
horses  never  have  near  as  many  bots  as  fat  ones;  this 
is  a  fact  that  none  can  dispute,  who  have  experience. 
Hence  I  say,  make  a  horse  poor  and  you  have  a  cer- 
tain   means   of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  hols.     I 
have  never   known  a   horse  out   of  use,  in  a  pasture, 
said    to  have   died  of  bots;  this  I  believe   no  one  will 
dispute.     Almost  all    the  horses  said   to  have   died  of 
hots,  were  fat,  well  kept  horses,  in  use.     This  I  be- 
lieve  will   also   be   acknowledged.     Now,  when    we 
come   to  the  real   truth,  very  few,  and  I  believe  not 
one   horse   ever   has   died   of  bots;  the  death    which 
cholic  caused,  is  put  upon  a  very  harmless  insect,  and 
which  is,   doubtless,  necessary    to  the    health   of   the 
horse.     'Tis  said  that  dissection  proves  death  to  have 
been   caused    bv    bots,  because   the   bowels  are   found 
perforated;  'tis  not  more  certain,  that  rats  will  never 
eat  a  liolc  through  a  vessel  at  sea  below  water  mark, 
than  that  bots  will  not  eat  a  hole  through  the  bowels 


of  a  living  horse.     If  what  I  state  as  fact  will  not  be 
taken  as  such,  what  I  relate  will   prove  it.     A  very 
fine  saddle  horse  had   the  humerus  dislocated;  I  pur- 
chased  him  for  a  trifle  several   weeks  afterwards, 
thinking  I  could  reduce  the  dislocation.     The  animal, 
otherwise,  was  in   good   health;  he  was  bled  till  he 
fell;  1  then  with  ropes  and  other  contrivances  put  the 
joint  in    place.     I  never  saw  a  horse  bleed  so  much 
before  he  fell;  he  got  up  and  walked  a  few  steps,  and 
fell  dead.     I  had  him  opened  immediately,  and  found 
a  great  many   bots;  and   the   part   where   they   were 
most  abundant  very   much  perforated;  some  appeared 
to  have  just  began   to  eat,  and  some   had   gone  about 
half  through.     My  brother's  race  horse  killed  himself 
leaping  over  a   fence;  he   was  the  best  horse  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  very  fat.     A  few  hours  after,  he  was 
opened  and  found  to  be  very  full  of  bots.  and  the  parts 
nearly  eat  up.     Now  the  lact  is,  that  the  bots,  while 
the  horse  is  living,  never  injuie  him;  but  so  soon  as 
he  is  dead,  they  begin  to  eat  whereever   they  are, 
and  very  quickly  make  the  paunch  or  gut  into  a  honey 
comb.     Hence,  when  cholic  kills  a  horse,  his  deatli 
is  sudden,  and   his  bowels  being  found   perforated  by 
bots,  he  is  thought  to  be  killed  by  them.     Some  years 
ago,  a  gentleman  drove  up  to  the  tavern  where  I  was, 
about  mid-day,  in  the  heat  of  summer;  he  had  a  very 
fine  pair  of  greys — the  horses  were  taken  out  and  put 
in  the  stable;  but  before  they  were   fed  his  boy  came 
to  inform    him  that   one  horse   had  the  bots.     I  went 
to  look  at  him;  he  had  all  the  symptoms  horses  gener- 
ally have  when  thought  to   have  bots;  I  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  prescribe;  but  a  horse  doctor's  prescription 
was  more  valued;    accordingly,  a  chicken's  bowels 
were  forced  down  the  throat,  the  horse  rapidly  grew 
worse;  another  horse  doctor  told  of  wonders  he  had 
done  with  copperas;  accordingly  the  horse  was  drenched 
with  that,     in  a  little  time  the  other  horse  was  taken 
the  same  way;  the  symptoms  were  exactly  similar. 
I  now  again   offered  my  services,  slating  to  the  gen- 
tleman, that  as  both   horses   were  fed   alike,  drove 
alike,  &c.  'twas  reasonable  they  might  both  be  taken 
with  cholic,  at  or  near  the   same  time.     While  ex- 
amining this  hoise  and  arguing  the  case,  news  came 
that  the  first  one  was  dead.     The  last  one  was  now 
given  up  to  my  direction;  he  was  bled  till  he  fell,  one 
ounce  of  laudanum   poured  down  his   throat,  and  his 
flanks  well  rubbed;  in  a  little  time  he  wys  ivell — the 
dead  horse  was  now  opened,  and  as  1  expected,  many 
bots  were  found,  and  his  bowels  perforated.       I'o  con- 
vince this  gentleman  more  fully,  I    now  repeated  ex- 
periments  1    had    tried    before.     Twelve    two  ounce 
phials  had  bots   put  in  them;  one  had  milk  put  in  it, 
another   water,  another   nothing,  as   a   standard;  we 
then  filled    the  others    w  ith  a  strong   solution  of  cop- 
peras, a  solution  of  arsenic,  aqua  funis  and  water,  a 
solution   of  corrosive  sulilimale,  &c.     Nine  of  them 
being  filled    wiih  such  things  as  were   thought  to  be 
most  likely  to  kill  them.     'I'he  arsenic,  Copperas,  and 
aqua  furtis,  ajqicrtrc  d  to  have  no  effect  on  tliem;  they 
appeared   fully   as  contented   as  those   in  the   water. 
Those  in   the   laudanum,  however,  moved  less  than 
the  others,  remaiuing   ap|'arenlly   dead  at   the  bottom 
of  the  phial,  lint  moved  when  touched;  aftri  keeping 
until  we  were  all  satisfied   that  nothing  that  a  iiorse 
could  take  would   injure  them,  they    were  all  thrown 
away.     But  how  comes  it.  that   the  bowels  of  horses 
are  found  perforated  by  bots?  If  we  recollect  the  con- 
duct  of   ail   insects   that    inlest   living  animals,   we 
should  only  expect  bots  to  do  as  they  do;  after  death, 
worms  in    the   bowels   of  children  crawl   out  at    the 
mouth  and  amis  very  ol'ien;  lice  leave  the  dead,  licks 
loose  their  liold  on   dead   cattle  as  soon  as  they  die; 
tleas  will  not  remain  on  dead  dogs  or  dead  hogs. — All 
insects  that  live  on  or  in   animals,  endeavour  lo  make 
their   esr-ape  as   soon  as  the  animal  dies;  and  bots,  so. 
soon  as  the  horse  dies,  endeavour  to  make  their  escape 
by  eating  a  passage   out.     Or  else,   kuowinL''  tlie  ani- 
mal is  dead,  eat  a  last  meal  from  choice.     Will  it  not 
appear   sirange   that    bitls   raised    in  the   bowels  of  a 
horse,  and    never   using  flesli   as   food,  sliould,  all   of 
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them  at  the  same   time,  change  their  appetite  and 
commence  eating  his  bowels?  In  horses  said  to  have 
bots,  a  cuniinon  symptom  is  to  bile  their  sides;  this  is 
said  in   tact  to  be  the  best  symptom  by  whicli  to  dis^ 
linguish  buts  from  cholic.     Dissection  will  prove  that, 
some  horses  that  do  not  bite  Iheir  sides,  are  very  full 
of  bots;  and   some   that  bite   their  sides  do   not  bite 
near  the   place  whtre  tlie  bots  are  found.     Now  all 
these  facts  and  many  inure  that  [  could  mention,  for 
I  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  disease,  convinces 
me,  that  bots  never  injure  horses;  but  that  horses  in 
use,  fed  on  dry  food,  subject  to  irregularities  in  exer- 
cise, in  food,  and  in  drink,  are  subject  to  cholic,  which 
often   proves  fatal,     ^^'hen  opened  after  death,  the 
bowels  are  found  perforated  by  bots,  and  death  is  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  them.     But  if  death  occurs  at 
some  seasons  from  any  cause,  and  the  bowels  are 
found  perforated  in  the  same  way,  which  dissection 
will   prove   to  be  the  case,  donbls   should  arise   as  to 
the  horse  being  killed  by  liots.     If  a  horse  have  the 
symptoms  said  to  be  produced  by  bots,  and  be  opened 
the   moment  of  death,  and    his  bowels   be  not   found 
perforated,  it  should  confirm  us  in  our  opinion  that 
bots  do  not  destroy  horses;  and  dissection  will  always 
prove  this  to  be  fact.     Observe,  the  horse  is  to  be 
opened  the   moment  he  dies,  for  'tis  astonishing  how 
quickly   they  commence  eating,  after  the  horse  dies. 
If  not  opened  with  this  express  view,  we  sliall  always 
be  too  late.     I  had  one  horse  taken  in  this  way;  every 
preparation  was  made  before  he  died,  and  as  soon  as 
he  breathed  his  last  breath  he  was  opened;  the  bots 
were  found  attached  to  the  bowels,  but  none  appeared 
to  have  begun  to  eat;  before  the  bowel  could  be  taken 
out  and  carried  home,  it  was  perforated  like  a  honey 
comb.     Now,  if,  as  [  have  stated,  which  any  person 
can  try,  the  bot  lives  apparently  contented  in  arsenic, 
copperas,  aqua  fortis,  &c.  Stc,  what  hope  can  we  have 
that  the  horses'  stomach  can  bear  any  thing  that  will 
injure  bots?  Some  even  think  that  melted  wax  can 
be  poured  down  the  throat  of  a  horse,  and  hold  bots 
fast  when   it  cools;  can  any   person   think  a  horses' 
bowels  could  bear  wax  melting  hot  without  killing 
the  horse,  or  that  it  would  not  cool  before  it  reached 
the  bots?  The  fact  is,  stabled  horses  at  particular  sea- 
sons, discharge  bots  without  taking  any  tiling .    I  have 
several  times  found  them  in  the  stable  when  nothing 
had  been  given,  and  at  those  seasons  when  medicine 
is  given,  bots  are   found,  if  examination  is  made,  and 
they  will   be  found  if  examination  is  made  when  no 
medicine  is  given.     Any  person  that  will  try  experi- 
ments, often  repeated,  will  come  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  we  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  given  to  a  horse 
that  will  destroy  or  even  disturb  the  bots.     If  I  could 
depend  upon  any  thing  from  the  experiments  I  have 
tried  on  living  bots  out  <if  the  horse,  it  woi<ld  be  to 
stupify  them  with  laudanum,  and  then  give  brisk  ca- 
thartics.    But  now  to  come  to  tiie  treatment:  a  horse 
is  taken   with  a  violent  cholic,  rolling  on  tlie  ground 
bitinCT  his   side,  sometimes   much  swollen,  and  othet 
times  little  or  none;  apparently   in  great  pain.     Tis 
pronounced  a  case  of  bols,  and  wlule   we  are  prepar- 
ing chicken  bowels  to  cram  down  his  throat,  solutions 
of^copperas,  &c.  &c.,  to  destroy   tlie  bots,  the  animal 
dies  with  cholic;  an  hour  or  so  afterwards  he  is  open- 
ed and  his  bowels  found  perforated  by  bots;  we  are 
satisfied    he  died  trom   bols,  without  reiiecting  that 
tliese  same  bots  were  in   him   yesterday;  tliat  soir.e 
cause    more   than    mere   whim    in    them    must   have 
caused  them  all  to  change  their  appetite  so  suddenly; 
that  if  they   really  did  cause  the  death  <if  the  horse 
there  would    be  no  preventive,  as  experiment  would 
prove  lliat  nothing  as  yet  known  would  disturb  them 
before  they  would  have  time   to  kill   the  horse;  and 
whether  tliev  might  not  have  commenced  perforating 
the  bowels  alter  the  horse  died.     One  experiment  by 
opening  a  horse  before  lie  was  fully  dead  would  con- 
vince all  that  bots  were  not  the  cause  of  dealh.     The 
proper  way  to  treat  ihe  horse  would  be  to  give  an  ounce 
of  laudanum  as  soon  as  he  is  taken;  then   bleed  until 
he  falls;  while  down  give  two  quarts   of  castor  oil. 


and  rub  his  flanks  hard  and  continually;  if  he  is  not 
swollen  he  will  be  almost  certain  to  lecover;  but  if 
he  swells  very  much  and  becomes  unable  to  rise,  as  a 
last  resort  fearlessly  plunge  a  long  bladed  knife  into 
his  flank  just  where  there  is  a  curl  in  the  hair;  much 
air  will  escape  at  the  wound,  and  in  most  instances 
the  horse  will  be  better  immediately.  'Tis  probable, 
if  this  operation  were  performed  sufliciently  soon  and 
boldly,  it  would  seldom  fail.  li.  R.  Harden. 


^L^l  SFAL^l^llis 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Dec.  2,  1831. 


New  Theory  of  Bots  in  Horses. — We  request 
atlenlion  to  the  communication  from  Dr.  R.  R.  Har- 
den, of  Georgia,  on  the  subject  of  bots  in  horses.    The 
posiiiun  he  takes,  that  bots  are  perfectly  harmless,  if 
not  of  sanatary  use  to  the  animal,  and  consequently 
that  horses  are  never  killed   by  thein,  is  new   to  iis, 
and  will  be,  doubtless,  to  many  of  our  readers.      We 
have  read  the  article  several  times  with  increased  in- 
terest, and  with  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  display- 
ed by  the  Doctor  in  sustaining  his  theory.     If  he  has 
not  reduced  his  illustrations  to  perfect  demonstration, 
wo  should  like   to   have   the   points    wherein  he  has 
failed  pointed  out.     If  the  theory  be  the   true  one, 
then  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  be  univer- 
sally  disseaiinated;  for  of  all  the  diseases  by  which 
horses  are  killed,  there  is  none  so  common  as  that 
universally  attributed  to  bots.     To  our  minds  Doctor 
Harden's  arguments  are  conclusive;  for  who  ever  saw 
animals  or  insects  preying  upon   living  flesh?     The 
shark  lakes  off  a  limb,  or  destroys  the°iife  of  the  ani- 
mal, before  he  eats  the  flesh;  beasts  of  prey  kill  before 
they  eat,  and   vermin  are  never  found   preying  on 
Sound  flesh.     Worms  in  the  human  body  do  not  prey 
upon  the  substance  of  the  intestines;  and  we  might 
expect  them  to  do  so,  if  any,  because  they  are  in  a 
measure  habituated  to  animal'  food,  as  it  farms  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  aliment  of  the  person  in  whom 
they  exist.     Some  animals  it  is  true,  swallow  living 
animals;  such  as  large  fish  swallowing  small  ones,— 
snakes  swallowing  toads,  chickens,  birds,  &c  but  it 
must  be  remarked  that  they  do  not  chew  or  gnaw  the 
flesh,  but  smother  the  animal  to  dealh   in   the  sto- 
mach.    These  have  no  other   means  of  killing  iheir 
victims,  and  the  destruction  of  life,  both  aniinlil   and 
vegetable,  is  absolutely  necessary  to   the   commence- 
ment of  digestion.     If  grain  be   taken  into  the  sto- 
mach  of  a   horse,   unbroken  either    by   the   teelh    or 
some  other  means,  it  will  pass  off  uimijured;  this   is 
the  case  with  all  seeds.     Birds  swallow  seeds  unbro- 
ken; but  then  they  provide  gravel,  by  the  friction  of 
which  in  the  stomach,  the  seed    is  broken.     Hence 
we  conclude  with  Dr.  Harden,  that  bols  do  not   eat 
the   substance   of  the   intestines   ot  the   horse  while 
living;  nor  do  we  believe  they  eat  it  at  all;  we  rather 
suppose  that  they  gnaw  a  passage  out  of  the  place  of 
their  residence,  which  has  been   rendered   uninhabita- 
ble by  the  death  of  the    horse.     We  invite  the   most 
thoroogh  scrutiny  of  this    theory,  and   shall    feel   ob- 
liged to  any  one   who  will   successfully  controvert  it; 
fir  we   profess   to   be   in    the   pursuit   of  truth,   even 
Ihough  the  cliase  shall  lead  us  to  the  trampling  upon 
some  of  our  own  most  cherished  grounds. 


Parmentier's  Horticultural  Gahden  for  Sale. 

We  understand  that  .\!ailani  Parnienlirr  fiiulinir  it 
inconvenient  to  cany  on  the  norliciillural  Boianic 
Garden  at  Brooklyn,  has  determined  lo  dispose  of  il. 
This  uMers  a  fine  opporluiiity  for  a  person  disposed  lo 
enter  upon  that  business.  The  establishment  con- 
tains about  fourteen  acres  of  gr[iund,  enclosed  by  a 
very  high  stone  wall  laid  in  lime  mortar,  and  is  si- 
tuated at  the  juneliou  of  tvi'o  of  the  most  public  turn- 
jiikes  on  Long  Island,  within  two  miles  of  New 
York.     The  stock  of  saleable  trees  consists  ot  13,7'2G 


Forest  Trees,  10,616  Grapevines,  10,000  Pear  trees, 
3,000  Cherry  trees,  6,200  Apple  trees,  1,621  (Quince 
trees,  600  Plum  trees,  361  Apricot  trees,  2,460 
Peach  trees,  2,100  Mulberry  trees,  and  6,300  Shrubs, 
exclusive  of  the  trees  in  the  alleys  and  borders,  Rose 
bushes  and  seedlings.  We  are  not  informed  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  the  establishment  is  to  be  sold. 
We  regret  that  any  circumstance  should  render  it  ne- 
cessary for  Madam  Parmentier  to  dispose  of  the  es- 
tablishment. The  recent  death,  however,  of  her  son, 
on  whom  she  so  much  relied  to  take  charge  of  it, 
seems  to  have  influenced  her  determination.  The 
late  Mr.  Parmentier  expended  nn  immense  anionnt  of 
money  on  the  place,  besides  several  \eais  of  hard  and 
incessant  toil,  and  we  know  it  to  have  been  his  most 
anxious  desire  that  his  family  should  keep  poisession 
of  it.  But  he  did  not  foresee  the  melancholy  change 
that  was  so  soon  to  take  place.  If  any  female  is 
qualified  to  carry  on  such  an  establishment,  tlien  is 
Mrs.  Parmentier — assisted  as  slie  is  by  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  active  young  ladies  (her  daughter,) 
we  ever  met  with.  But  all  w  ho  have  such  concerns, 
even  of  small  extent,  know  the  hopelessness  of  being 
able  to  get  assistants  who  will  take  that  peculiar  care 
so  indispensable  to  success.  Mrs.  Parmentier  and 
her  daughter  are  well  qualified  to  manage  the  whole 
concern  so  far  as  females  can  be;  but  then  there  are 
thousands  of  instances  requiring  the  eye  of  the  pro- 
prietor which  females  cannot  supply.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  obtain  the  terms  of  sale,  and  will  render 
all  the  assistance  in  our  power  lioth  to  Madam  Par- 
mentier and  those  wishing  further  information  on  the 
subject. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road. — Allliouo-h  it 
may  appear  to  some  of  our  readers  that  we  are  devi- 
ating from  the  straight  line  of  our  duty  in  noticing 
works  of  internal  improvement,  we  cannot  allow  the 
present  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail-road  to  pass  unnoticed  even  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer.  If  the  agricultural  community  would 
furnish  us  with  an  occasion  for  exultation  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  own  interests,  of  half  the  magni- 
tude of  the  one  under  consideration,  we  assure  them 
we  would  never  move  the  pen  in  any  other  causn. 
But  who  can  bear  always  to  drive  the  ploutrh,  in  in- 
terminable furrows,  in  an  illimitable  old  field,  with  no 
prospect  of  improved  crops  ahead  and  nothing  but 
bleak  and  barren  wasies  behind?  If  agriculturists 
will  not  furnish  us  with  themes  for  eulogy  in  our  own 
department,  why  then  we  must  borrow  from  our  more 
enterprizing  neighbours,  the  internal  improvement 
folks.  But  in  truth  the  rail-road  is  as  interestino-  to 
agriculturists  as  lo  any  otiier  class  of  citizens,  both 
immediately  and  remotely.  Immediately,  because  it 
opens  a  new  and  very  cheap  way  to  a  market,  creat- 
ing a  market  for  many  products  before  unsaleable; 
and  remo'.ely,  becauj^e  it  cintrioiites  largely  to  ihege- 
neial  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  is  felt  by  no 
class  of  citizens  to  half  the  extent  that  it  is  by  them. 

The  imp.irtant  event  to  which  we  allude,  as  form- 
ing an  epoch  in  llie  progress  of  the  rail-road,  is  the 
completion  of  a  track  to  the  city  of  Fiederick,  (about 
60  miles  iii  length)  and  its  formal  opening  for  the 
transporlation  of  merchandize  and  passencrers,  which 
was  to  lake  p'ace  yesterday.  This  even"  was  to  be 
celebraled  by  an  entertainment  in  Frederick,  to  attend 
which  the  president  and  directors  of  the  rail-road 
comjiany  were  to  go  out  in  a  train  of  cars.  This  is 
now  ihe  longest  rail  road  in  the  world  in  actual  fipe- 
ration,  and  will  soon  decide  the  question  beiween 
rail  roads  and  canals;  as  the  immense  quantity  of 
produce  and  merchandize  continually  passino- between 
lialliinore  and  Frederick  will  put  the  expediency  of 
their  tvansportation  upon  rail-roads  to  the  test,  as 
well  as  demoiistiale  by  practical  illustration  the  com- 
parative economy  of  rail-roads  and  canals,  the  New 
York  canals  having  furnished  data  for  the  latter. 

The  value  of  the  rail-road  between  Baltimore  and 
Frederick   can  scarcely   be  estimated.     Besides  the 
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cheap  and  expeditious  transportation  of  produce  which 
now  finds  a  market  in  Baltiinore,  many  articles  which 
■would  not  hitherto  pay  fur  transportation  will  become 
objects  of  attention.  Firewood  will  form  one  new 
object  of  attention  to  persons  living  on  the  line  of  the 
road.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  attempt  to  enume- 
rate or  estimate  the  advantages  of  this  splendid  and 
stupendous  work.  VV'e  shall  soon  see  them  and  feel 
them;  all  of  us,  farmers  and  mechanics,  countrymen 
and  townsmen,  will  feel  them  alike,  will  be  benefited 
alike,  and  will  with  one  accord  join  in  awarding  ho- 
nors to  the  heads  that  contrived,  and  the  hands  that 
wrought  this  magnificent  work. 


DURHAM  SHORT  HORNS. 
Mr.  Smith:  Jlnnt  Anmdle  Co.  A'bii.  15,  1S31. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  in  your 
last  number  of  the  Farmer,  your  flattering  description 
of  "Spring  Dale  Farm,"  and  fully  concur  therein, 
indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  favour 
of  the  estate,  or  its  enterprising  and  worthy  proprie- 
tor, and  if  some  of  our  farmers  would,  like  yourself 
pay  him  a  visit  with  a  view  to  put  in  practice  some 
of  his  judicious  and  well  arranged  plans  of  farming 
and  breeding  cattle,  we  might  hope  to  see  a  favoura- 
ble change  in  some  of  our  present  slovenly  and  mea- 
gre modes  of  management. 

The  Durham  Short  Horn  Cow  Bellina  is  certainly 
entitled  to  all  your  commendations,  but  of  all  I\Ir. 
Barnitz's  cckbraled  Stock,  this  is  the  only  one  which 
you  particularize  as  being  remarkable  for  Milk  and 
Butter,  and  as  we  often  hear  of  country  and  unknown 
breeds  that  are  uncommonly  good  milkers, — I  wish 
to  know  if  Mr.  Barnitz's  breed  are  all,  or  generally 
remarkable  for  what  are  usually  termed  "deep  milk- 
ers,"— this  enquiry  is  not  made  from  any  invidious 
motive,  but  solely  with  a  view  to  elicit  information, 
and  the  more  particularly  so,  as  some  Cows  of  the 
breed  were  recently  brought  into  this  and  a  neighbour- 
ing county  which  are  remarkiible  only  fur  being  very 
shallow  milkers.  I  am  therefore  induced  to  suppose 
the  breed  is  like  most  others,  some  good  and  some  in- 
different or  bad  milkers,  but  of  their  form  and  general 
appearance  I  think  most  highly,  t«/ie)i.  kept  in  good 
condition. 

You  remark  "that  to  see  these  cattle  alone  is  worth 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Barnitz's  residence,"  and  afterwards 
say,  "that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  at  Spring 
Dale,  is  a  flock  of  Geese,"  which  induces  me  to  ima- 
gine that  you  are  a  greater  amateur  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  than  of  cattle.  Veeitas. 

Remarks. — We  publish  the  above  as  it  came  to 
us.  To  the  question  whether  "Mr.  Barnitz's  breed, 
are  all,  or  generally  remarkable  for  what  are  usually 
termed  'deep  milkers,'"  we  do  nut  fee!  bound  to  re- 
ply.— This  is  a  point  that  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy,  and  we  shall  not  renew  it.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  carefully  avoided  say- 
ing a  word  aboul  it  in  the  article  which  "Veritas" 
criticises.  We  have  seen  much  of  the  Durham  Short 
Horn  Cattle,  and  if  "Veritas"  pleases,  he  may  look 
into  our  barn  yard,  wliere  he  will  find  a  couple  of 
clews  to  our  opinion  of  the  breed,  in  the  shape  of  a 
cow  and  a  heiter.  kept  for  family  use. 

The  last  jiatntrraph  of  the  article  of  "Veritas"  is 
singularly  unfoiuinate  for  the  writer,  and  leaves  one 
in  doubt  as  to  what  he  would  be  aiming  at.  We  can 
see  no  inconsistency  in  the  remarks  he  quotes. — 
There  may  be  several  objects  worth  seeing  at  Spring 
Dale,  and  several  most  beauliful  ones,  one  of  which 
may  be  the  cattle,  another  the  swine,  another  the 
sheep,  and  another  the  geese;  and  we  may  call  cither 
of  them  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects"  Stc,  with 
perfect  propriety.  The  conclusion  at  which  ho  ar- 
rives, and  bis  si2;nuliire  exhibit  a  feeling  on  his  part 
which  he  will  excuse  us  for  treating  according  to  its 
merits. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 

HONEY  LOCUST. 

Mn.  Smith:         Blcnnerhassett's  Island,  Oct.  24,  1831. 

I  live  on  an  Island  bearing  the  name  above  written, 
and  have  become  a  subscriber,  with  a  view  to  infor- 
mation on  the  important  subjects  of  "agriculture  and 
rural  economy."  And  permit  me  to  say  that  although 
I  have  received  but  30  numbers  of  your  useful  and 
interesting  work,  (the  29th  No.  lacking,  be  so  good  as 
to  send  it)  I  have  already  received  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  my  expenditure.  And  why  are  farmers 
so  backward  to  patronize  such  works?  or  why  so  back- 
ward to  ))atronize  themselves,  for  truly,  I  am,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  subscriber  to  your  work  in  this  county. 
It  is,  sir,  not  that  we  have  fallen  upon  evil  times, 
but  that  we  have  run  into  evil  habits — the  warm  and 
zealous  discussion  of  poliiical  matters  about  which 
we  as  little  care  in  reality  as  we  little  know.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  have  more  politicians  than  fanners. 
Hence  it  is,  that  while  we  are  looking  with  idle  gaze 
to  the  summit  of  the  temple,  that  so  little  regard  is 
had  to  the  foundation — the  source  of  national  prosper- 
ity and  national  wealth — to  which  I  might  add  inter- 
nal peace  and  quiet.  The  true  devotion  paid  to  patri- 
otism and  the  social  virtues,  is,  I  should  think,  in 
ratio  with  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  rural  econo- 
my.— In  reference  to  the  last,  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  say 
or  insert  something  on  the  making  of  hedges,  which 
was  the  secondary  object  of  my  writing— I  feel  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  subject,  as  I  have  no  tim- 
ber and  but  little  fencing. — The  honey  locust  thrives 
best  in  alluvial  soils;  I  wish  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  management  of  the  seed  and  the  time  of  sowing, 
and  mode  of  treatment.     Your  ob't.  serv't. 

George  Neale,  Jr. 

RemarTcs  hj  the  Editor  of  the  A.  F. — The  honey 
locust  seed  should  be  scalded  and  soaked  by  pouring 
boiling  water  upon  them,  and  allowing  them  to  re- 
main in  it  24  hours,  keeping  it  warm.  The  seed  may 
then  be  planted  in  drills  far  enough  apart  to  allow  of 
cultivating  the  ground  to  keep  weeds  down.  They 
should  be  planted  early  in  Spring,  and  should  be 
transplanted  into  hedges  when  a  year  old.  Tlie  seed 
will  vegetate  readily,  after  this  process. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  honey  locust  will 
answer  at  all  for  hedges  in  the  very  rich  alluvial  soils 
of  the  west.  It  cannot  be  kept  down,  nor  made  to 
form  a  close  hedge  at  the  bottom. 

It  is  suggested,  that  the  Washington  Thorn  would 
be  far  preferable.  The  seed  of  this  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  the  honey  locust,  and  the 
transplanting  and  formation  of  the  hedge  are  very  sim- 
ple. There  is  no  hedge  to  be  compared  with  this  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  seed  can  be  obtained 
here  in  the  Fall  in  great  abundance  at  ^3  per  busher 
of  berries,  which  would  produce,  we  should  suppose, 
a  hundred  thousand  quicks  for  transplanting  into 
hedge. 

RiVPE  SEED. 
A   small   quantity   of  fresh  Rape  seed  just  received, 
for  sale  by  the  subscriber. 

BUFFALOE  BERRY  TREES. 

The  subscriber  will  receive  in  a  few  days  a  few  of 
the  new  and  beautiful  fruit  trees  originally  from  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  mentioned  in  No.  5,  vol.  13,  Anir. 
Farmer,  called  Bvffaloe  berry  tree,  or  Sbepherdia.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  ornamental  trees, 
bears  delicious  fruit,  and  is  perfectly  hardy — price  $1 
each. 

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  small  but  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Tulips,  early  double  and  single  Van  Thol, 
and  common  kinds;  Crown  Imperials  and  Persian  Fri- 
tillarics;  Polyanthus  narcissus,  yellow  and  white  frag- 
rant; Yellow  fragrant  and  White  fragrant;  Double  and 
single  fragrant  Jonquils,  &c. 

A  few  of  his  splendid  collection  of  new  Ptconies  and 
Uemerocalises  yet  on  hand.       GIDEON  B.  SMITH, 

Office  Am.  Farmer. 


[Dec.  2,  1831. 


Baltimore  Market. — There  is  scarcely  any  change 
in  the  market.  Wtieat  is  a  little  more  bri^k  at  an  ad- 
vance of  a  cent  or  two.  Floiw  remains  as  before,  the 
wagon  price  of  Howard  street  being  still  Jo.S'J. 
Wood  has  advanced,  but  not,  we  should  suppose,  in  a 
ratio  to  the  occasion  of  it — never  has  there  been 
known  a  season  of  as  severe  winter  weather  in  No- 
vember as  that  just  past. 

r>mcco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,3.00  a5. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  line  red, 6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappcry,  suitable  forsegars,6.00  a  10.00:  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  16.00. — Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  iO.OO. — Virginia, 4.00  a  5.00. — Kappahannock, 
3.00a  4.00 — —Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  523  hhds.  Md.;  54  hhds 
Ohio;  and  14  hhds.  Kentucky — total  591  hhds. 

Floor — best  white  wheatfamily,  J6.75  a  7.25;  super 

Howard-st.  fresh  §5.431  a ;  city  mills,  fresh  5.00 

a  5.25;  Susq, —  a  —  ;  Corn  Meal  bbl.  3.i,(';  t;HAiN,M('. 

red  wheat,  90  a  1.10;   white  do.  1. 00  o  1.20, Susq. a 

— Corn,  white,  50  i752— yellow  50  n  52— New  Corn  43  a 
46— Rye,  18  a  79 — Oats, 30a  32.  Beans,  "5  oSO.-Peaf, 

65o  70— CLOVER-SEEt5.25  a  5.75--TIMOTHT,  2.00  o 

—Orcharo  Grass  1.5U  a  2.00— Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 
2. OOo  2.50— Herd's,  75a  1.00-Lucerne  —  o  37',  lb. — 

Barley  , — Flaxseed a  IJ-Cotton,  Va.  S  o  9-Lou. 

9a  12-Alab.9  a.  11-Tenn.  .8ia.  S^;   N  .  Car .  SJ  a  .9^- 
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ter Paris    per  ton,  4.50  a ,  ground,  1 .37^  a —  bbl. 

Iron.gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  SS.OOo ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  30.00;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
72.50  aSO.OO.  — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.26  ri5.00— 
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2.75  a  3.00. 
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(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 

(Continued  from  page  299.) 

JVibrfes  of  transplanting.  Much  difference  of  opi- 
nion prevails  on  llie  comparative  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  planting  from  time  to  time  introduced, 
and  more  or  less  practised.  Trenching  is  held  by 
some  to  be  essential  to  success,  without  considering 
that  there  are  situations  and  soils  where  timber  of  the 
most  valuable  quality  may  be  produced  that  cannot 
be  dug  or  trenched.  Others  again  infer,  that  to  in- 
sert seedling  plants  into  the  soil  in  its  natural  state  is 
all  that  is  required  for  the  production  of  timber  and 
underwood  possessing  every  requisite  value. 

These  opinions  are  too  exclusive;  they  have  led  to 
baneful  effects,  and  still  are  the  cause  why  many  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land  lie  waste,  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  covered  with  profitable  plantations. 
But  in  more  numerous  instances,  from  the  same  cause, 
great  and  unnecessary  expenses  have  been  incurred, 
only  to  result  in  a  total  failure  of  the  plantation, 
with  the  consequent  loss  of  time  and  property.  In- 
stances illustrative  of  these  points  have  been  too  fre- 
quent in  the  management  of  the  forest  lands  of  the 
Crown,  (which  ought  to  shew  an  example  of  practi- 
cal planting  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  community,) 
as  well  as  on  private  estates,  to  require  to  be  cited 
here.  Well  regulated  economy  in  the  expense,  or 
first  outlay,  is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  art  impor- 
tant to  be  attended  to  in  practice.  Accordingly  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  some  modes  of  planting  invent- 
ed, and  others  misapplied,  under  the  mistaken  im- 
pression of  furthering  this  principle,  .at  the  serious 
risk  of  retarding  the  healthy  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  trees,  and  of  producing  results  completely  sub- 
versive of  the  intention. 

The  great  object  of  transplanting  trees  from  seed- 
beds, layer-stools,  cutting  grounds,  Sic.  to  nursery 
rows,  or  beds  previous  to  their  final  transplantation 
for  good,  is  to  increase  the  number  of  fibres  and  root- 
lets; and  by  ensuring  the  free  uninterrupted  forma- 
tion of  healthy  stems  and  buds,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  vigorous  constitution  in  each  individual  plant  be- 
fore it  be  finally  transplanted  to  its  timber  site. 

The  different  modes  of  planting  trees  on  their  tim- 
ber sites  are  denominated,  first,  slit-planting;  second, 
holing  or  pitting;  third,  trench-planting;  fourth,  fur- 
row planting.  There  are  also  varieties  of  these  cha- 
racterised by  the  instruments  or  tools  used  for  insert- 
ing the  roots  of  the  plants  into  the  soil. 

Slit  planting  is  the  most  simple  mode,  and  is  prac- 
tised on  soils  in  their  natural  state,  without  any  pre- 
paration of  holing,  ploughing,  or  trenching.  It  is 
performed  by  three  different  kinds  of  instruments: 
viz.  by  the  moor  planter,  by  the  diamond  dibble,  and 
by  the  common  garden  spade. 

1st.  The  moor  planter  is  a  heavy  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  wooden  shaft  and  handle  two  feet  nine 
inches  in  length,  terminated  by  a  single  slightly 
curved  prong  of  well  tempered  iron  or  steel  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  two  and  a  half  inches  broad  at  the 
insertion  of  the  shaft,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the 
point.  The  handle  is  made  sufficiently  large  to  be 
grasped  by  both  hands,  and  the  operator  with  one 
stroke  drives  the  prong  into  the  ground  to  the  depth 
required  for  seedling  trees, .and  by  depressing  the 
handle,  the  point  of  the  instrument  raises  up  the 
earth,  leaving  a  vacuity  or  opening  in  loose  earth, 
into  which  a  person,  holding  a  plant  in  readiness, 
places  the  root,  and  with  the  foot  fixes  it  in  the  soil. 
A  stout  active  workman  with  this  instrument,  and 
the  aid  of  a  boy,  will  transplant  a  greater  number  of 
seedling  trees  on  light  moor  soils  than  by  any  other 
method  at  present  known. 

2d.  The  diamond  dibble  is  recommended  by  Sang:* 

*  Planter's  Kalendar,  p.  170. 
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it  is  made  of  a  triangular  shaped  plate  of  steel,  fur- 
nished with  an  iron  shaft  and  wooden  handle.  The 
sides  are  each  four  inches  long,  and  the  upper  part  or 
side  four  inches  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  used  for 
planting  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  where  the  sur- 
face produce  of  herbage  ia  short.  In  this  case  the 
planter  makes  the  ground  ready  with  the  instrument 
in  one  hand,  and  inserts  the  plant  with  the  other. 
He  carries  the  plants  in  a  bag  or  basket  suspended 
from  his  waist;  he  strikes  the  dibble  into  the  ground 
in  a  slanting  direction  so  as  to  direct  the  point  in- 
wards, and,  by  drawing  the  handle  towards  himself, 
an  opening  is  made,  and  kept  open  by  the  steel  plate 
for  the  reception  of  the  roots  of  the  plant  by  the 
other  hand.  The  instrument  is  then  removed,  and 
the  earth  made  firm  about  the  roots  of  the  plant  by  a 
stroke  with  the  heel  of  the  instrument. 

3d.  liy  the  spade,  a  cut  is  made  in  the  turf  with 
the  spade  and  crossed  by  another  at  a  right  angle: 
the  two  cuts  thus  made  resemble  the  figure  of  the 
letter  T.  The  handle  of  the  spade  being  depressed 
backwards  forces  open  the  edges  of  the  cuts,  and  in 
the  opening  thus  made  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  in- 
serted; the  spade  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  turi 
replaced  by  pressure  with  the  foot. 

Sir  John  Smclair  describes  an  improved  mode  of 
slit-planting,  as  follows:  the  operator  with  his  spade 
makes  three  cuts,  twelve  or  fifteen  inchae  long,  cros- 
sing each  other  in  the  centre,  at  an  angle  of  sixty  de- 
grees, the  whole  having  the  form  of  a  star.  He  in- 
serts his  spade  across  one  of  the  rays,  a  few  inches 
from  the  centre,  and  on  the  side  next  himself;  then 
bending  the  handle  towards  himself  and  almost  to 
the  ground,  the  earth  opening  in  fissures  from  the 
centre  in  the  direction  of  the  cuts  that  had  been 
made,  he,  at  the  same  instant,  inserts  his  plant  at  the 
point  where  the  spade  intersected  the  ray,  pushing  it 
forward  to  the  centre,  and  assisting  the  roots  in  ramb- 
ling through  the  fissures.  He  then  lets  down  the 
earth  by  removing  his  spade,  having  compressed  it 
into  a  compact  state  with  his  heel;  the  operation  ia 
finished  by  adding  a  little  earth  with  the  grass  side 
down,  completely  covering  the  fissures,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  moisture  at  the  root,  and  like- 
wise as  a  top  dressing,  which  greatly  encourages  the 
plant  to  push  fresh  roots  between  the  swards.* 

4th.  The  defects  of  the  slit  mode  of  plantingare,  that 
the  earth  is  not  properly  reduced  in  its  texture  to  suit 
the  tender  fibres  of  the  roots  of  seedling  plants,  and 
the  natural  plants  of  the  surface  are  left  to  contend 
with  them  for  the  nourishment  afforded  by  the  soil, 
nor  can  the  rootlets  of  the  young  trees  be  disposed 
and  placed  in  their  right  positions.  The  least  objec- 
tionable practice  is  to  cut  a  circular  piece  of  the  turf, 
a  foot  in  diameter,  and  lay  it  on  one  side  with  the  sur- 
face downwards;  the  workmen  then  with  his  spade 
loosens  and  breaks  down  the  texture  of  the  uncovered 
soil,  and,  by  making  ample  space  for  the  extension  of 
the  roots  of  his  plant  in  every  direction,  inserts  it  in 
the  pulverized  earth.  The  turf  which  had  been  re- 
versed and  laid  on  one  side,  is  then  with  a  stroke  of 
the  spade  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  replaced 
on  each  side  of  the  plant  in  its  reversed  position.  The 
reversed  turf  supports  the  plant  against  the  effects  of 
the  wind,  retains  the  proper  moisture  of  the  soil,  and 
prevents  the  evil  consequences  resulting  to  the  lateral 
branches  of  the  young  tree,  and  to  the  healthy  pro- 
gress of  the  stem,  from  the  uncontrolled  growth  of 
the  herbage  natural  to  the  soil, — all  of  which,  by  the 
former  modes,  are  rather  encouraged  than  checked. 
In  uninclosed  commons  or  moors,  the  natural  herbage 
and  shrubby  plants  are  kept  under  by  cattle,  &c.;  but 
when  such  lands  are  inclosed  for  planting,  and  there- 
by protected  from  stock,  the  natural  plants,  which 
before  appealed  diminutive  and  slow  of  growth, 
suddenly  attain  a  size  and  vigorous  vegetation  highly 
detrimental  to  the  young  forest  trees. 

2.  Mattock  planting  is  confined  chiefly  to  rocky 
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ground,  and  to  soils  containing  many  coarse,  tough 
roots  of  herbage,  heath,  &c.;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  mattock  is  an  indispensable  instru- 
ment. It  is  thus  described  in  the  Planter's  Kalen- 
dar:—"the  handle  is  three  feet  six  inches  long;  the 
mouth  is  five  inches  broad,  and  is  made  sharp;  the 
length  of  it  to  the  eye  or  shaft  is  sixteen  inches,  the 
small  end  or  pick  is  seventeen  inches  long.  It  may 
be  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  broad  or  hoe  end 
should  be  faced  with  steel  and  kept  well  sharpened; 
it  is  perfectly  effective  in  cutting  or  paring  the  heath, 
furze,  &.C.,  and  the  jiirk  end  is  ec)ually  so  for  tho- 
roughly loosening  and  fitting  the  soil  to  be  operated 
upon  with  the  spade  or  ijlanler.  The  hackle  prorigs 
are  recommended  for  clayey,  tenacious  soils,*  which 
are  difficult  to  work  with  the  spade.  It  is  made 
with  two  or  three  prongs;  the  former  of  two  for  the  . 
soil  just  mentioned,  and  the  latter  of  three  prongs 
for  stony  or  gravelly  soils. 

3,  Holing. — Holes  or  pits  are  dug  out,  and  the 
loosened  soil  left  for  a  season  to  the  action  of  the 
weather,  to  ameliorate  and  reduce  its  texture.  Time 
should  be  afforded  for  the  rotting  or  decomposition  of 
the  turf  or  surface  produce  taken  off  the  space  which 
is  opened,  previous  to  the  period  of  planting.  The 
size  of  the  holes  should  vary  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plants  to  be  planted,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil. Plants  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high 
should  have  the  holes  two  feet  wide  and  eighteen 
inches  deep,  prepared  in  the  summer  or  autumn  for 
the  reception  of  the  plants  in  spring.  For  trees  of 
larger  growth,  the  extent  of  the  roots  must  determine 
the  size  of  the  holes,  making  an  allowance  of  from 
six  inches  to  a  foot  of  extra  width  beyond  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  roots.  Holes  made  in  tenacious 
clays  retain  the  water  which  falls  into  them,  and  rots 
the  roots  of  the  trees;  dry,  light,  sandy  soils  cannot 
be  benefited  by  the  pulverizing  action  of  the  sun  and 
air;  rocky  soils  admit  but  imperfectly  of  holing;  and 
some  kinds  of  binding  gravelly  soils  are  as  liable  to 
the  retention  of  moisture  as  stiff  clays.  The  prac- 
tice of  holing  is  therefore  never  attended  with  suc- 
cess on  these  kinds  of  soil. 

Spade  planting  applies  to  land  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  plants  by  trenching.  Although  this 
mode  of  planting  is  the  most  common  in  use,  and 
may  appear  to  require  but  little  exercise  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  operator,  it  is  nevertheless  often  very 
badly  e.xecuted.  It  is  best  performed  when  the  holes 
are  made  a  few  inches  wider  than  the  roots  of  the 
plant  extend;  the  earth  of  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
should  be  broken  down  with  the  spade,  the  sides  all 
round  should  be  made  to  slope  inwards,  so  as  to  cause 
the  bottom  to  be  wider  than  the  top.  The  person 
who  holds  the  plant  should  then  place  it  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  pit,  and  the  operator  with  the  spade  should 
have  ready  some  fine  surface  soil  to  cover  the  bottom 
and  raise  it  up  to  the  proper  height,  the  person  hold- 
ing the  plant  raising  it  at  the  same  time,  so  that  it 
may  stand  not  deeper  in  the  soil  than  it  previously 
stood..  The  earth  should  then  be  carefully  thrown  in 
a  finely  divided  state,  and  the  plant  during  the  opera- 
tion slightly  moved,  so  as  to  prevent  the  roots  from 
being  covered  in  bundles,  and  to  afford  each  root  and 
rootlet  to  have  a  portion  of  soil  intervening  between 
it  and  the  rest.  Treading  should  be  avoided,  as  it 
renders  the  soil  cohesive,  which  in  stiff  or  heavy  land 
is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude  to  newly  planted  roots. 
In  light  soils,  however,  a  slight  pressure  with  the 
foot  to  keep  the  plant  steady  in  its  place  is  necessary, 
particularly  if  the  weather  is  dry  during  the  season 
of  planting;  but  in  cases  where  it  is  practicable,  it  is 
much  more  beneficial  to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots 
of  the  plants  by  a  free  application  of  water  in  the 
usual  manner. 

It  is  the  best  and  most  expeditious  practice  to  have 
one  set  of  men  to  make  the  holes,  and  another  to 
finish  the  planting.     When  different  species  of  trees 
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are  to  be  mixed  in  tlie  ijlantation,  and  in  unequal 
proportions,  each  species  is  successively  distributed 
and  planted.  What  we  have  already  stated  respect- 
ing the  great  importance  to  the  success  of  the  plants 
of  not  suffering  the  routs  to  be  dried  by  e.\posure  to 
the  sun  or  wind,  may  render  it  unnecessary  to  urge 
liere,  that  the  distribution  of  the  plants  on  the  ground 
should  not  be  farther  in  advance  than  just  to  keep 
the  planters  fully  employed.  Before  laying  the  plants 
out  on  the  spots  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  it  is  a 
most  useful  practice  to  dip  the  roots  in  water,  or  in  a 
puddle  made  of  water  and  rich  mould.  In  planlino 
on  a  confined  scale,  the  plants  may  be  distrilJuted  as 
before,  and  two  vvorlimen  may  proceed  to  open  the 
pits  on  the  spots.  As  soon  as  the  hole  is  opened,  one 
of  the  operators  places  the  roots  of  the  plant  in  the 
hole,  while  the  otlier  with  Ids  spade  finishes  the  pro- 
cess as  above  directed.  By  this  method  the  holes  can 
be  made  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  roots  of  the 
different  plants,  which,  when  of  various  species,  are 
oftentimes  also  of  different  sizes.  When  circum- 
stances warrant  the  previous  preparation  of  the  soil 
necessary  to  this  mode  of  planting,  it  should  be  adopt- 
ed, as  being  the  most  perfect  and  effective. 

Furrow  planting  is  performed  by  opening  a  furrow 
with  the  trencliing  plough,  or  with  two  common 
ploughs;  the  one  succeeding  the  other  in  the  same 
trencli  or  furrow,  and  opening  it  to  the  depth  required 
by  the  roots  of  the  trees.  The  roots  being  placed  in 
the  furrow  at  the  proper  distances,  the  workman  with 
tlie  spade  finds  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  pulverized  soil  to  complete  the  work. 
This  mode  of  planting  has  been  practised  with  suc- 
cess on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estates  in  Bedford- 
shire, and  in  Buckinghamshire  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Woburn.  The  implement  employed  was  a  very 
strong  plough,  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  opening  a 
furrow  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  deep,  turning 
the  sward  or  heath  over  on  each  side.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  scuffler  or  grubber  of  three  lines,  which 
completely  stirred  and  pulverized  the  soil.  On  light 
land  eight  acres  a  day  was  done  in  this  way,  but  the 
soil  must  be  light  and  free  from  large  stones  or  other 
obstructions. 

That  extensive  and  valuable  plantations  have  been 
made  by  slit  planting  there  are  abundant  proofs,  and 
on  elevated,  thin,  light  soils  incumbent  on  rock,  or 
where  trenching  cannot   be  effected  or   the   furrow 
plough   be  used,  this  mode   may   be    adopted    with 
economy  and  success.  Before  planting  by  this  method, 
however,  it  is  essential  to  know  the  precise  nature  of 
the  sub-soil,  and  that  there  does  not  exist  a  hardened 
stratum,  impervious  to  water,  beneath   the  surface, 
which  frequently  happens  in  heaths,  or  siliceous  sandy 
moor  lands,  it  generally  consists  of  the  heath-soil  in  a 
compact  layer  about  an  inch  thick,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  impervious  to  water. 
Beneath,  and  next  to  this,  is  generally  grey  or  white 
sand,  surcharged  with  water;  and  whenever  trees  are 
planted,  by  the  slit  mode,  on  soils  so  constituted,  they 
never  make  any  healthy  growlli,  but  perish  so  soon 
as  the  roots  reach  the   hardened   stratum:  trenching, 
or  the  furrow  plough  must  be  employed  in  such  cases 
to  destroy  the  impervious  stratum,  and   render  free 
the  circulation   of  water  and   air,  otherwise  the  at- 
tempt to  establish   trees  will  he   vain.     When   the 
land  is  clean,  friable,  mcjderalely  deep,  free  from,  and 
not   retentive   of    stagnant    moisture,   the    mode   of 
planting  by  holing  may  be  adopted   with   propriety. 
Lands  of  a  tenacious,  clayey  nature,  and  also  those 
of  the    best    quality,   employed    for    forest    planting, 
ought  to  be  trenched,  as  being  the   most  economical 
ultimately,  and  the  most  effectual,  for  these  kinds  of 
soil.     The  preparation   of  tenacious  clayey  soils   by 
paring,  and  burning,  and  trenching,  has  already  been 
stated. 

Since  the  above  was  prepared  for  the  press,  we 
have  perused  tlie  able  tracts'  on  planting  by  W. 

*  "A  Memoir  on  the  Kcaring,  &.C.,  of  Forest-trees." 


Withers,  Esq.,  of  Holt,  in  Norfolk.  This  gentle- 
man, besides  shewing,  by  facts  not  to  be  doubted,  the 
superior  advantages  of  trenching,  compared  to  that  of 
holing  or  slit  planting,  in  the  more  speedy  returns  of 
profits  from  thinnings,  and  extra  annual  increase  of 
timber  in  the  trees  left  for  that  purpose,  has  likewise 
proved  the  value  of  manure  to  poor  soils  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  luode  of  preparation.  That  such  a 
mode  of  preparation  with  the  application  of  manure 
should  be  highly  advantageous  for  the  growth  of  the 
more  valuable  timber  trees  on  soils  of  the  nature  now 
alluded  to,  will  be  instantly  seen  by  evqjy  one  who 
has  examined  carefully  the  natural  habits  of  these 
trees  by  the  principles  of  vegetable  physiology  alrea- 
dy discussed;  and  such  as  may  feel  reluctant,  or  have 
not  leisure,  to  employ  this  mode  of  arriving  at  a  per- 
fect conviction,  may  be  amply  convinced  by  compar- 
ing that  soil  on  which  the  oak,  for  instance,  or  any 
other  of  the  more  valuable  timber  trees,  invariably 
attains  the  highest  perfection,  with  that  on  which  it 
or  they  are  always  inferior.  Compare  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  soil  No.  a,  at  page  7,  with  that  of  the 
soil  No.  5,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  clay, 
chalk,  and  vegetable  matter,  will  be  evident  in  the 
former.  Now,  on  this  soil  the  oak,  according  to  our 
experience  and  observation,  is  never  found  in  a  natu- 
ral state,  and,  when  planted  in  it,  never  attains  to 
any  value  as  a  timber  tree  even  with  the  aid,  as 
nurses,  of  the  pine,  birch,  and  sycamore,  which  here 
succeed.  On  the  soil  No.  5,  where  the  constituents 
of  the  soil  are  different  from  those  of  No.  2,  the  oak 
attains  to  tlie  highest  perfection.  To  supply  ma- 
nure, therefore,  composed  of  clay  (burnt  or  recent,) 
chalk,  and  vegetable  matter,  or  rotten  dung,  in  the 
requisite  proportions,  and  by  deep  trenching  (reme- 
dying, in  some  measure,  the  defects  of  the  sub-soil,) 
and  by  combining  and  comminuting  the  whole  as  in- 
timately as  possible,  the  soil  No.  2  would  approxi- 
mate to  that  of  No.  5,  and  the  oak  might  then  be 
planted  with  a  certainty  of  its  successful  produce  of 
limber.  Any  smaller  application  than  the  requisite 
quantities  of  these  ingredients  will,  of  course,  give  a 
diminished  result  as  to  the  crop  of  timber,  but  still  it 
will  give  an  increase  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
applied. 

The  principle  on  which  manure  is  objected  to  for 
the  rearing  of  forest-trees,  is,  that  it  will  force  the 
growth  of  the  tree  beyond  its  natural  state,  and  ren- 
der the  deposit  of  vegetable  fibre  soft,  and  of  di- 
minished strength  and  durability.  This,  however,  is 
carrying  the  point  to  an  extreme  to  which  it  is  never 
likely  to  be  in  the  power  of  any  planter  to  arrive, 
were  he  even  willing  to  attempt  it.  To  manure  a 
poor  soil,  for  it  should  be  here  kept  in  view  that  this 
and  not  a  rich,  or  even  moderately  rich  soil,  is  in- 
tended, can  have  but  one  effect,  and  that  is  to  im- 
prove the  growth  of  the  trees.  But  the  great,  im- 
mediate, and  important  object  of  manure  here,  is  to 
furnish  a  liberal  supply  of  food  while  the  plant  is  in 
its  first  stages  of  growth,  thereby  giving  it  the  means 
to  form  a  strong  constitution,  enlarging  its  number  of 
roots  and  rootlets,  and,  at  the  same  time,  improving 
the  quality  of  the  exhalations  from  the  soil,  for  ab- 
sorption by  the  leaves,  which  is,  in  fact,  an  ameliora- 
tion of  the  local  climate  or  air.  All  these  important 
points  to  the  health  of  the  tree,  to  the  value  of  its 
timber,  and  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view,  a 
valuable  return  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  for  the 
capital  expended,  are  thus  highly  promoted,  and,  in 
a  great  measure,  secured  by  trenching,  manuring, 
and  keeping  clean  of  weeds  or  surface  culture  for  a 
limited  period  after  plaiiling.  As  an  answer  to  the 
important  question,  will  the  sum  expended  in  trench- 
ing and  manuring  bo  returned  with  interest  and  profit 
in  pro|)ortion  to  those  of  the  lesser  snm  required  for 
planting    on    unprepared    land,   Mr.    Withers    has 


brought  forward  facts  and  observations  to  which  we 
shall  revert  when  discussing  the  subject  of  the  valua- 
tion of  timber  trees. 

The  proper  distances  at  which  young  forest  trees 
should  be  planted  on  their  timber  sites  depends  on  the 
natural  habits  of  growth  of  the  different  species,  the 
nature  and  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  the  size  of  the 
plants  to  be  planted. 

The  larch,  spruce,  and  pine  require  less  space  than 
the  oak,  chestnut,  elm,  kc.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
will  determine  the  peculiar  species  of  trees  which 
should  predominate  in  the  plantation,  and  point  out 
the  distances  at  which  they  should  be  placed.  If  the 
soil  is  thin  and  of  a  light  texture,  the  fir  tribe  should 
occupy  the  largest  proportion,  if  not  the  whole  space 
of  land;  if  clayey,  the  oak,  elm,  ash,  Sec,  should  be 
the  principal  trees  in  the  design;  and,  if  a  deep  sandy 
soil,  or  if  the  soil  be  calcareous,  elevated  land,  the 
beech,  hornbeam,  &c.,  ought  to  have  the  preference — 
all  with  the  view  to  the  ultimate  produce  of  timber. 
The  following  table  may  be  useful  for  readily  point- 
ing out  the  number  of  trees  required  for  a  statute  acre 
of  land,  when  planted  at  any  of  the  undermentioned 
distances: — 


istance  apart. 

No 

of  Plants. 

Distance  apart. 

No.  of  Plants 

1     foot 

. 

43,660 

10  feet 

-     435 

H  "       - 

19,860 

11 

11 

360 

2     " 

- 

10,890 

12 

-     302 

2i  "■        - 

6,969 

13 

" 

257 

3     " 

- 

4,840 

14 
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3i  "         - 

3,566 

IS 

" 

193 

4     " 

- 

2,722 

16 

-     170 

4i  "         - 

2,232 

17 

'1 

150 

5      " 

- 

1,742 

18 

-     134 

6     " 

1,210 

19 

" 

122 

7      " 

- 

889 

20 

-     108 

8     " 

680 

25 

" 

69 

D     " 

- 

537 

30 

-       49 

".\  Letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  &c."     "A  Letter 
to  Sir   H.   Sleuart,   Bart.,  ttc."     By   W.  Withers,  of 

Holt,  Norfolk. 


In  profitable  forest-tree  planting,  the  nearest  dis- 
tance at  which  young  trees  should  be  planted  on  their 
timber  sites,  is  a  yard,  or  three  feet,  and  the  widest 
space  five  feet;  the  medium  distance  of  four  feet  plant 
from  plant  is,  or  ought  to  be,  that  most  generally 
adopted.  Seedlings  of  three  years'  growth,  or  plants 
which  have  remained  two  years  in  the  seed-bed  and 
one  year  in  transplanted  nursery  rows,  should  be  plant- 
ed on  their  timber  sites  three  feet  apart  every  way,  it 
being  understood  at  the  same  time  that  the  soil  is 
thin,  light,  or  sandy,  and  that  the  slit  or  holing  in 
method  of  planting  is  used.  But  should  the  soil 
have  been  prepared  by  ploughing  and  trenching,  and 
be  in  a  clean  fallow  state,  the  medium  distance  of 
four  feet,  or  three  and  a  half  feet,  if  the  species  of 
trees  to  be  planted  are  exclusively  of  the  fir  or  pine 
tribe,  will  be  the  most  proper.  Trees  of  the  age 
now  alluded  to  will  vary  in  size  from  nine  to  twenty 
inches  in  height,  exclusive  of  sotne  species  of  poplar, 
elm,  &c.,  which  grow  faster  than  the  generality  of 
forest  trees.  In  well  prepared  land  of  a  deeper  sur- 
face soil  than  the  above,  plants  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  in  height  of  the  fir  tribes  may  be 
planted  with  advantage;  and  deciduous  trees,  as  the 
oak,  chestnut,  elm,  &c.,  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
height,  may  be  planted  at  the  distance  of  five  feet 
apart.  In  the  last  case  a  return  of  profits  from  thin- 
nings will  be  obtained  at  least  two  years  earlier  than 
from  transplanted  seedlings,  under  the  like  circum- 
stances of  soil.  Trees  planted  as  nurses  fur  assisting 
the  progress  of  those  intended  for  timber  are  of  quick 
growth,  and  in  the  course  of  from  seven  to  twelve 
years  will  have  attained  to  a  size  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  fencing,  or  to  be  used  as  poles,  coopers'  ware,  &c., 
according  to  local  demand.  When  the  nurse  trees 
have  arrived  at  this  stage  of  growth,  they  will  re- 
quire to  bo  partially  thinned,  to  make  room  for  the 
limber  trees,  or  priiicijuils  of  the  plantation,  as  they 
are  termed.  Whenever  the  branches  of  the  former 
interfere  with  those  of  the  latter,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  remedying  the  evil,  by  pruning  the  nurse 
trees,  or  cutting  them  down.  If  the  different  opera- 
tions of  planting  have  been    judiciously  performed. 
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the  value  of  the  trees  thinned  out  at  this  period  will 
cover  the  rent  of  Ihe  land,  with  compound  interest  on 
the  capital  expended  in  planting  it.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  nurse  trees,  and  the  propriety  of  furnish- 
ing the  ground  at  first  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
young  plants  to  be  cut  down  and  taken  away  periodi- 
cally, until  the  principal  timber  trees  have  attained 
to  maturity.  Tn  poor  soils,  where  the  original  outlay 
of  capital  and  the  rent  of  the  land  are  both  small,  the 
expenditure  will  be  covered  by  the  periodical  crop  of 
thinnings,  and  vice  versa  in  better  soils,  authorizing  a 
laro-er  expenditure  in  the  preparation,  in  the  size  of 
the  plants,  and  in  the  mode  of  planting,  a  compara- 
tively superior  number  of  trees  of  increased  value  will 
be  produced  at  each  periodical  thinning.  These  re- 
sults are  certain  to  follow  judicious  planting. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CROPS. 

From  the  best  information,  we  can  state  that  the 
corn  crop  in  the  Scioto  valley  was  never,  in  any  ibr- 
mer  year,  so  abundant,  or  so  luxuriant.  This  great 
valley,  from  ils  opening  at  Portsmouth,  to  its  termi- 
nation at  the  head  of  the  river  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  presents,  comparatively,  but  one  continuous 
cornfield,  loading  and  covering  nearly  its  entire  open 
surface  with  this  valuable  staple  of  our  country.  The 
consequence  of  this  exuberance  is  already  beginning 
to  show  itself  in  many  thousands  of  live  stock  which 
are  assembling  to  consume  this  crop  and  which  must 
bring  into  our  country  next  spring  a  much  larger  sum 
of  money  than  has,  in  any  former  year,  been  laid  out 
by  foreign  drovers  for  that  description  of  property;  an 
estimate  of  which,  with  other  sources  of  income  to 
this  interesting  portion  of  Ohio,  we  purposej  shortly, 
to  lay  before  our  readers. 

Owing  to  the  state  of  agriculture  heretofore  exist- 
ing here,  wheat  and  other  small  grains  have  been  but 
little  cultivated  by  our  farmers.  The  present  crop, 
however,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  this  section 
of  the  state,  and  commands  a  ready  cash  market. 

The  abundance  which  these  two  crops  promise,  to- 
gether with  a  profusion  of  almost  every  vegetable 
common  to  this  climate;  render  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence here  within  the  reach  of  every  family  who  will 
use  ordinary  industry  and  economy;  and  to  many, 
even  more  than  the  necessary  comforts  of  life.  These 
are  enjoyments  which  are  denied  to  thousands  in  the 
old  world  and  indeed  to  numbers  who  inhabit  the 
new,  and  call  loudly  for  our  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments to  him,  from  whose  benevolence  they  are  made 
to  flow. 

"Thy  bounty  shines  in  autumn  unconfined, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  ail  that  live." 

[Set.  Gttz. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mass. 
Hort.  Society,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Hall  of  the 
Institntion,  on    Saturday,  the    I9th  of  JVovember, 
1831. 

The  following  report  was  made  by  the  President, 
H.  A.  S.  Dearborn. 

The  subjoined  extract  of  a  letter  from  Col.  Tho- 
mas H.  Perkins,  I  obtained  permission  to  lay  before 
the  society,  although  it  was  not  written  with  any 
other  view,  than  to  do  me  a  kindness.  Having  some 
years  since  built  a  vinery  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  where  he  has  most  successfully  cultivated  a 
great  variety  of  grapes,  as  well  as  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines, he  has  during  the  past  summer  erected 
another  edifice  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  long, 
combining  vineries,  peacheries  and  a  green  house,  on 
the  most  approved  plan;  and  as  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  such  extensive  experiments  should  be  gene- 
rally known,  that  others  who  may  be  induced  to  imi- 


tate the  example,  might  avail  of  the  information 
which  Col.  Perkins  has  acquired,  I  believed  that  all 
persons  interested  in  horticultural  pursuits  would  be 
pleased  to  read  the  extract,  which  I  have  been  al- 
lowed to  make. 

Col.  Perkins  has  made  great  successful  efforts  to 
advance  the  culture  of  choice  fruits,  as  well  as  to 
encourage  a  taste  for  ornamental  gardening,  as  is  well 
known  by  those  who  have  visited  his  beautiful 
grounds.  From  his  extended  commercial  intercourse 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  has  been  enabled  to 
collect  numerous  rare  and  valuable  trees,  and  plants; 
and  with  that  liberality,  for  which  he  is  distinguish- 
ed, he  has  freely  distributed  them  throughout  the 
country.  Such  munificent  patrons  of  useful  and  or- 
namental planting,  not  only  accelerate  the  progress  of 
horticulture,  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  their  practical  operations  is  extended  over 
the  republic,  and  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by 
their  fellow-citizens. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Col.  Tliomas  H.  Perkins. 
Boston,  fVednesUiiy  Eve. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  shall  call  on  you  in  the  morning 
to  take  you  to  Brookline,  and  save  you  the  trouble  of 
making  memorandums  in  relation  to  the  mode  of 
heating  hot  houses  by  hot,  not  boiling  water  which 
would  raise  steam.  The  water  is  not  heated  above 
190  degrees.  I  gave  you  the  principles  upon  which 
the  present  mode  of  heating  is  based.  At  one  end  of 
a  house  of  56  feet,  intended  as  a  house  for  exotic 
plants,  1  have  a  boiler  of  about  80  gallons;  into  the 
upper  part  of  this  boiler  is  introduced  a  pipe  of  east 
iron  of  4i  inch  bore;  this  pipe  is  introduced  at  the 
angle  of  the  house  into  an  elbow,  from  whence  it  is 
taken  by  two  pipes  of  same  dimensions  into  a  reser- 
voir at  the  end  of  the  house  of  the  same  size  of  the 
boiler.  The  reservoir  is  of  thick  Kussia  iron,  with  a 
cover;  the  pipes  run  horizontally  from  within  three 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  boiler  to  the  same  level  in 
the  reservoir.  At  the  lowest  point  of  the  reservoir 
the  water  is  returned  through  a  third  pipe  from  the 
receiver  to  the  boiler  on  the  same  level.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  water  by  heat,  drives  the  water  from  the 
boiler  through  the  upper  set  of  pipes  into  the  reser- 
voir, and  from  thence  it  is  taken  by  the  lower  set  of 
pipes  again  to  the  boiler,  where  it  is  heated  and  is 
thus  perpetually  circulated,  giving  off  an  equable 
heat  competent  to  all  the  warmth  required.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  mode  of  heating  over  flues  or  steam 
apparatus  is  great;  in  flues  the  fires  must  be  carefully 
kept  up  through  frosty  nights,  or  your  plants  are  in 
danger;  with  steam,  though  the  heat  is  soon  up,  yet 
when  the  water  is  below  the  boiling  point  the  heat  is 
soon  lost.  With  hot  water  not  above  190  deg.  of 
Fah.  left  by  the  gardeners  at  8  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, heated  by  Anthracite  coal  and  with  the  dampers 
nearly  closed,  the  stale  of  the  house  if  ordinarily 
tight,  will  be  found  in  the  morning  within  a  very  few 
degrees  of  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  twelve  hours 
before.  This  mode  of  heating  houses  was  suggested 
and  put  in  practice  first  by  Atkinson,  from  whom  I 
had  my  watering  plans  and  directions.  It  is  said 
they  have  been  improved  upon  by  Tredgold.  I  have 
seen  Atkinson's  plan  most  successfully  operated  upon 
by  gentlemen  both  on  the  continent  and  in  Great  Bri- 
tain—there may  be  improvements;  I  know  of  none 
which  I  think  such.  It  is  thought  one  fire  will  heat 
the  length  of  a  house  of  75  feet  of  moderate  heiuht. 
The  house  I  have  heated  is  56  feet  and  the  length  of 
pipes  150  feet,  being  two  upper  and  one  lower  "pipe, 
and  my  pipe  returns  double  on  the  ends  of  twenty 
feet,  working  the  whole  length  190.  The  whole  ex- 
tent of  my  house  is  a  few  feet  short  of  300— the 
centre  20  feet  wide  and  the  back  wall  20  feet  high, 
is  intended  for  a  green  house;  the  water  from  the' 
whole  extent  of  glass  is  collected  in  a  cistern,  which 
contains  70  hogsheads  of  water,  say  7000  gallons— a 
copper  pump  raises  the  water  in  a  cistern,  from 
whence  it  is  distributed,  by  the  medium  of  leaden 


pipes,  with  occasional  offset  pipes  at  every  part  of  the 
entire  house.  About  120  feet  at  each  end  of  the 
green  house  composes  a  grape  house,  or  rather  two 
grape  houses  of  60  feet  each  and  peach  houses  divid- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  making  240  feet,  which  is 
15  feet  wide  within  the  walls;  the  back  wall  17  feet 
high,  except  in  the  rear  of  the  green  house  where  it 
is  20  feet,  the  front  wall  is  about  3  feet  above  ground 
exclusive  of  three  feet  of  glazed  sashes  and  stands  on 
brick  piers  34  feet  apart  to  give  the  roots  fair  range. 
In  that  portion  of  the  house  intended  for  grapes,  I 
displaced  the  old  soil  4i  feet  deep  and  thirty  feet 
wide,  that  is  15  feet  within,  the  same  width  without 
the  house,  and  filled  the  space  with  old  stable  and 
slaughter  house  manure  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
virgin  soil  and  sods — this  has  been  trenched  the 
whole  width  three  times  to  the  extreme  depth. 

The  other  end  of  the  house  I  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  in  place  of  rich  manure,  I  put 
merely  good  soil  though  not  rich — this  was  done  to 
the  same  width  as  the  other  end  of  the  house.  The 
centre  house  is  filled  with  stone  except  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  the  pipes  and  the  cistern  and  a  border  for 
creeping  plants.  I  used  201  thousand  bricks  in  the 
walls — between  26  and  27  thousand  squares  of  6  inch 
crown  glass — the  sashes  weigh  about  2400  lbs.;  the 
glass  is  lapped  only  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  with- 
out putty  between.         Your  fiiend  and  servant, 

T.  H.  Perkins. 

It  being  desirable  to  extend  our  correspondence 
over  every  portion  of  the  globe,  I  have  endeavored 
to  ascertain  who  were  the  most  conspicuous  for  their 
devotion  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  various 
countries,  with  which  we  have  a  direct  intercourse, 
and  through  the  mediation  of  a  friend  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Don  Francis- 
co Aguilar  of  Maldonado,  in  the  Banda  Oriental, 
South  America.  He  is  distinguished  for  his  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  trees, 
and  economical  plants,  which  will  flourish  in  that 
delightful  climate.  He  has  recently  sent  orders  for 
many  of  our  fruit  trees,  cereal  grains  and  seeds  of 
esculent  vegetables,  and  has  forwarded  grape  vineSj 
and  numerous  kind  of  seeds,  of  that  region,  to  seve- 
ral gentlemen  of  this  commonwealth,  who  state  that 
he  is  desirous  of  opening  a  correspondence,  and  to  in- 
terchange the  vegetable  productions  of  the  two  Ame- 
ricas. 

Being  extensively  engaged  in  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural pursuits  and  largely  concerned  in  the  com- 
merce between  this  country  and  the  territories  border- 
ing on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Paraguay,  and  holding 
the  office  of  consul  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  society,  to  avail  of  his  ser- 
vices, and  it  is  recommended  that  he  be  elected  a  cor- 
responding member. 

The  following  books  have  been  recently  received 
from  our  attentive  and  most  valuable  agent  and  fel- 
low member.  Col.  Thomas  Aspinwall,  Consul  of  the 
U.  States  in  London. 

1st.  A  guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden, 
by  George  Lindley,  C.  M.  H.  S.  8vo.  price  12  shil- 
lings sterling. 

This  work  was  published  last  July.  The  author 
was  occupied  nearly  forty  years,  in  preparing  the 
materials  for  the  press,  and  was  aided  in  the  editorial 
department  by  John  Lindley,  Esq.  Assistant  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  It  con- 
tains a  complete  account  of  the  fruit  trees  and  vege- 
tables cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  a  form  -so 
condensed  as  to  comprehend  the  greatest  quantity  of 
information  in  the  smallest  compass,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  is  sufficiently  diffuse  to  render  it  possible 
for  the  reader  to  acquire  as  much  knowledire  as  is 
either  important,  or  indispensable,  in  regard°to  any 
particular  variety.  Those  points,  which  are  so  pe- 
culiarly interesting  to  the  practical  operations  of  gar- 
dening, have  been  in  all  cases  treated  with  especial 
care;  such  as  the  kind  of  soil  upon  which  a  given  va- 
riety of  fruit  will  best  succeed.  The  comparative  va- 
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lue  of  each  kind,— ihe  aspect  that  it  requires,— the 
diflerent  names  under  which  it  is  linown  in  England, 
or  elsewhere,— the  book  in  which  a  faithful  figure 
may  be  found, — the  purposes  for  which  it  is  adapted, 
the  seasons  when  in  the  greatest  perfection, — and  the 
mo'de  of  propagating,  pruning  and  training. 

There  are  exact  descriptions  of  the  I'ollowing  fruits: 

Almonds,  3  varieties. 

Apples,         214       " 

Apricots,  14       " 

Cherries,         28       " 

Currants,  6       " 

Figs,  27       " 

Gooseberries,  24  "  with  a  catalogue  of  722 
kinds. 

Grapes,  62  varieties. 

JNIelons,  24       " 

Peaches,         60       " 

Nectarines,     28       " 

Nuts,  8      " 

Pears,  162       " 

Pine-apples,   37       " 

Plums,  60      " 

Quinces,  3      " 

Raspberries,   22       " 

Strawberries,  62      " 

Total,  724  varieties. 
The  best  varieties  of  esculent  vegetables  for  the 
kitchen  garden  are  enumerated  and  the  most  approv- 
ed manner  of  cultivating  them  lucidly  treated;  and 
there  is  a  very  instructive  kalendar  of  work  to  be 
done  in  the  fruit  garden  for  each  month  in  the  year. 
This  work  is  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  library 
and  should  be  reprinted  in  this  country,  for  there  is 
no  book  that  would  be  so  universally  acceptable  to  the 
cultivators  of  fruits,  and  the  proprietors  ot  public  and 
private  gardens. 

2d.  Pyrus  Malus  Brentfordiensis,  or  a  concise  de- 
scription of  selected  apples,  by  Hugh  Ronalds,  F.  H. 
S.  nursery  man,  Brentford,  with  a  figure  of  each  sort 
drawn  from  nature;  4to,  price  five  guineas. 

Mr.  Ronalds  says,  in  the  introduction,  "that  alter 
more  than  half  a  century  of  constant  practical  atten- 
tion, to  their  production,  I  have  ventured  to  publish  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  those  varieties  of  the  apples, 
which  I  have  thought  most  excellent,  assisted  by  my 
daughter  Elizabeth,  who  has  drawn  them  on  stone, 
from  specimens  of  my  own  growth." 

The  descriptions  are  concise,  and  disposed  to  point 
out,  in  a  plain  way,  the  distinct  characters  and  quali- 
ties of  each  kind,  with  the  name  by  which  each  is 
most  generally  known.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is 
given,  with  its  history.  Lists  are  added  for  the 
orchard,  extensive  and  smaller  gardens,  for  paradise 
slocks,  for  the  purpose  of  sale  and  for  walls. 

This  is  truly  a  magnificent  work.  There  are  lorty- 
two  plates  on  which  are  delineated  one  hundred  and 
ninety  varieties  of  apples,  drawn   and  colored  in  the 
most  accurate  and  beautiful  manner,  presenting  a  me- 
ritorious example  of  female  taste,  skill  and  industry. 
Miss  Ronalds  has  thus  erected  a  splendid  ornament 
to  Pomona,  which  is  honorable  to  her  country  and 
■will  ))erpetuate  her  name  among  the  votaries  of  hor- 
ticulture, in  every  region  of  the  globe.    How  glorious 
for  the  age,  that  ladies  should  be  contending  for  the 
prize  of  renown,  in  science  and  the  arts,  and  assum- 
ing that  exalted  station   in  society,  for  which   they 
were  destined,  by  the  God   of  their  creation.     With 
minds  capacious  and  brilliant,  and  hearts  more  ardent 
and  sensitive  than  man,  ihcy  have  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  genius  and   talent  in   Miss  Ronalds,  wliich 
cannot  faif  of  producing  admirable  results,  in  every 
civilized  country.     In  letters  how  rapidly  has  the  le- 
male  character  been  elevated,  and  more  cheering  in- 
dications of  its  progress,  in   the  highest  intellectual 
attainments.     What  the   lords  of  creation  can  per- 
form, woman  can  equal  in  either  physical  or  moral 
achievements,  and  if  we  are  not  derelict  in  duty,  the 
period  is  not  distant  when  she  will  exhibit  all  her 


long  neglected,  but  most  valuable  qualities  of  admi- 
ration, the  splendid  developments  of  the  mind. 
Psyche  will  resume  her  sceptre,  and  the  rival  goddess 
of  personal  charms  be  compelled  to  do  homage  to  the 
more  lovely  divinity  of  the  soul. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  ^ 

H.  A.   S.  Dearborn, 

Prcs.  Mass.  Hirrl.  Soc. 
Br  inky  Place,  Xov.  13,  1831. 


(From  the  Gardener's  Magazine.) 
On  the  Culture  of  the  Pear,  with  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Hiver^s  Practice.     By  Mr.  B.  Saunders,  Nurse- 
ryman, Jersey. 

Sir — I  hope  that  Mr.  Hiver  does  not  consider  the 
observations  I  made  on  his  article  on  pears,  in  vol.  vi. 
p.  53,  as  emanating  from  a  spirit  of  criticism,  or  a 
wish  to  condemn  his  system;  on  the  contrary,  my  ob- 
ject was  to  obtain  further  information  on  a  subject  in 
which  I  take  much  interest,  and  with  which  he  ap- 
pears to  be  so  tlioronghly  acquainted. 

Residing,  as  I  do,  on  an  island  celebrated  for  its 
production  of  fine  fruit,  particularly  of  the  pear  kind; 
where  every  cultivator,  to  a  certain  extent,  prides 
himself  in  rivalling  his  neighbors  in  his  productions; 
and  where,  from  our  contiguity  and  constant  commu- 
nication with  France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
we  have  frequent  opportunities  of  obtaining  new  sorts; 
I  have,  within  the  last  twelve  years  been  enabled  to 
prove  the  qualities  of  a  vast  variety,  as  well  as  to 
study  their  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  cultivation. 

To  be  minute  in  the  detail  of  the  relative  merits  of 
each  sort  would  create  matter  too  voluminous  for  in- 
sertion here;  and,  at  the  present  moment,  would  be  a 
task  that  would  infringe  too  inuch  on  my  professional 
occupations.  According,  however,  to  promise,  I  sub- 
join a  list  of  such  sorts  as  I  deem  worthy  in  every 
respect  of  cultivation;  classing  them  as  summer,  au- 
tumn, and  winter  fruits. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Hiver's  practice,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  differ  from  him  in  his  mode  of  shortening  the 
breast  wood  in  the  summer  to  two  or  three  eyes,  which 
occasions  fresh  shoots,  and  impoverishes  the  tree  to 
no  purpose.  A  better  plan  is,  either  to  displace  them 
entirely  when  young,  or,  as  I  have  sometimes  prac- 
tised on  very  luxuriant  trees  where  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency of  fruit  spurs,  to  break,  in  the  month  of  July, 
the  fore  right  shoots  nearly  through  to  within  five  or  six 
eyes  of  the  bottom,  leaving  the  upper  extremity  sus- 
pended six  or  eight  weeks.  This  impedes  the  com- 
munication of  the  two  saps,  and  prevents  a  second 
shoot;  the  eyes  at  the  base  most  frequently  forming 
themselves  into  fruit-bearing  spurs  fur  the  following 
season. 

Your  worthy  correspondent  seems  also  to  condemn 
the  winter  pruning  of  pears.  His  practice  is  un- 
doubtedly good  as  far  as  it  regards  trees  trained  against 
walls  or  espaliers,  but  will  not  do  for  trees  trained  en 
quenouille  or  en  pyrumide.  These  require  an  annual 
winter  pruning  from  top  to  bottom;  every  shoot  must 
be  shortened  according  to  its  strength,  not  only  to 
keep  the  tree  in  its  proper  shape,  but  also  to  induce  a 
supply  of  fruit-spurs  near  the  body,  which  protects 
the  fruit  from  being  blown  ufi'or  otherwise  injured  by 
the  autumnal  winds,  and  prolongs  the  life  of  the  tree 
in  a  healthy  fruitful  state,  many  years. 

Of  the  different  sorts  of  stocks,  I  have  found  the 
Portugal  quince  answer  remarkably  well  for  most  of 
our  free-growing  kinds  of  pears:  in  particular,  if  the 
soil  be  deep  and  good,  and  the  bolUjm  not  too  dry, 
they  shoot  freely,  and  in  a  short  time  after  planting 
produce  abundance  of  superior- flavored  fruit.  Even 
weaker-growing  sorts  are  valuable  on  these  stocks;  as 
where  the  garden  is  limited,  and  variety  required,  a 
double  or  even  triple  quantity  may  be  planted,  a  great 
object  to  some  cultivators.  There  are,  however,  se- 
veral sorts  which  do  not  unite  well  on  this  stock,  but 
this  may  be  overcome  by  double  grafting;  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  Beurre,  Doyenne,  Virgoleuse,  and  Swan's 


egg,  are  recommended;  but  free  stocks  are  much  pre- 
ferable where  the  soil  is  high  and  dry. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours.  Sec. 

Bernard  Saukders. 
Mtirsery,  Jersey,  J^ov.  1, 1830. 

LIST    OF    PEARS. 

Summer. — Green  Chissel,  Madeleine,  or  Citron 
des  Carmes,  Juneating,  Cuisse  Madame,  Jargonelle, 
Epargne,  Windsor,  Bergamotte,  summer,  Franc-Real, 
Epine  d'ote,  Epine  rose,  Orange  tulipce.  Ah!  Mon 
Dieu,  Belle  de  Bruxelles,  Caillot  rosat  d'ete.  Citron 
panache,  Mansuette.     . 

tiutumn. — Beurre  d'Amaulis,  Beurre  de  Capiau- 
mont,  Beurre  Romaine,  Beurre  dort,  Beurre  rouge, 
Bezi  de  Montigny,  Mouille  bouche,  Ltche-friande, 
Louise  bonne,  Gracioli,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Bon 
Chretien  musque,  Gansell's  Bergamotte,  Messire 
Jean,  Gloux  morceaux,  Franchipane,  Verte  longue, 
Seville,  Sucre  verte,  Bezi  d'Echasserie,  Doyenne 
blanc.  Doyenne  gris,  Culotte  de  Suisse,  Autumn  Ber- 
gamotte, Swiss  Bergamotte,  Crassane,  Marie  Louise, 
Swan's  egg,  Martin  sec.  Bishop's  thumb.  Petit  rous- 
selet. 

Winter. — Chaumontel,  Bon  Chretien  d'Anch, 
Beurre  d'Aslrasie,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Beurre  d'hi- 
ver,  Colniar,  Passe-Colmar,  Colmar  dore,  E'pine 
d'hiver,  Royale  d'hiver,  St.  Germain,  Passe  St.  Ger- 
main, Angelique  de  Bourdeaux,  Bergamotte  de  Sou- 
fers,  Bergamotte  de  la  Pentecote,  Bezi  de  Caissoy. 

Baking  Pears. — Bon  Chretien  d'hiver,  Bon  Chre- 
tien Turc,  Bon  Chretien  d'Espagne,  Tresor  d'hiver, 
Gilogil,  Belle  de  Jersey,  Poire  de  livre. 


(From  the  Western  Tiller  ) 
GOOSEBERRIES. 

Seeing  a  piece  in  your  paper  taken  from  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  "on  the  cultivation  of  gooseberries,  I 
was  led  to  conclude,  that  the  author  (although  he  has 
written  well  on  the  subject)  may  lack  information,  in 
relation  to  raising  this  useful  shrub.  At  any  rate  it 
may  be  useful  information  to  add  the  following: — 
when  you  place  your  scions  of  either  gooseberries  or 
currants  in  the  ground,  cut  off  all  the  buds  which  go 
below  the  surface,  and  they  will  never  sprout,  and 
may  be  formed  into  handsome  trees.  Calvik. 


BOTANY. 

The  botanist  attached  to  a  recent  scientiffe  expedi- 
tion from  Russia  to  the  Brazils  has  brought  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  for  the  botanic  garden  at  St.  Petersburgh,  a 
collection  of  above  1000  living  Brazilian  plants,  as 
beautiful  as  rare,  and  among  which  are  many  never 
hitherto  seen  in  Europe.  This  rich  acquisition,  join- 
ed to  the  young  plants  which  the  garden  has  already 
obt^iined  from  Brazilian  seeds,  will  soon  be  suflicieiU 
to  fill  a  large  green  house,  where  the  lovers  of  bota- 
ny in  the  6Sth  degree  of  N.  latitude  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  flora  of  a  vast 
country  situated  between  the  tropics. 

I  London  LUerary  Gazette. 


New  Species  of  Elm  Tree. 
Mr.  David  Thomas  describes,  in  Silliman's  Ameri- 
can Journal  for  1830,  a  new  species  of  elm,  under 
the  name  of  Ulmus  racemosa.  Its  specific  characters 
are,  flowers  in  racemes;  pedicles  in  distinct  fascicles, 
united  at  their  bases.  It  is  a  tree,  and  its  lower 
branches  have  irregular  corky  excrescences.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cayuga  country,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  adjacent  country. 


On  STOPriNG  Vinks  from  Bleeding. 
Let  the  jwrt  bleeding  be  forced  into  a  sound  potato; 
for  if  any  of  the  skin  of  the  potato  has  been  rubbed 
off,  the  sap  of  the  vine  will  soon  find  its  way  to  es- 
cape, and  the  vine  will  continue  to  bleed;  but  if  the 
potato  bo  free  from  any  bruise,  it  stops  the  vine  from 
bleeding. — M.  Sard. 
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(From  the  Frederick  Town  Herald.) 
FREDERICK  COUNTY  SILK. 

We  have  been  politely  presented  with  a  skein  of 
beautiful  silk,  made  by  Di.  Jefferson  Shields,  a  dis- 
tinguished and  scientilie  gentUniiau  of  Enimittsburgj 
ill  this  county,  from  worms  of  his  own  raising.  The 
machinery  by  which  it  was  reeled  and  spun  was  also 
iovented  by  him,  and,  judging  from  the  specimen  be- 
fore us,  it  must  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
desitrned.  In  color  Dr.  Shields'  silk  resembles  the 
best  Italian — it  is  very  strong,  and  if  not  quite  so 
compactly  twisted,  would  no  doubt  be  readily  pur- 
chased in  tlie  market  at  a  high  price.  It  gives  us 
great  pleasure  to  notice  these  evidences  of  the  skill 
and  persevering  industry  of  our  citizens — not  that 
they  are  intrinsically  of  great  value,  but  they  go  to 
prove  that  we  are  capable  of  producing  whatever 
may  be  demanded  by  luxury  or  necessity,  and  direct 
the  labor  of  our  citizens  to  varied  and  more  profitable 
pursuits.  The  first  silkworms  introduced  into  Italy 
■were  brought  from  India  by  a  pious  ecclesiastic  con- 
cealed in  a  bamboo  stall" — and  that  man  would  have 
been  deemed  a  maniac  who  would  have  predicted 
that  the  product  of  the  smuggled  colony  would  give 
employment  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons:  yet  such  is  the  fact — and  is  it  beyond  the 
limits  of  possibility  that  the  raising  of  silkworms  as 
a  beautiful  amusement  or  philosophic  pursuit  in  this 
country,  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  silk  facto- 
ries, producing  fabrics  of  a  value  equal  to  the  present 
cotton  manufacture?  We  will  send  the  skein  to 
Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esq.  editor  of  the  "American  Far- 
mer" who  has  given  the  country  a  valuable  treatise 
on  the  raising  of  silkworms,  Stc.  &e. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
FATTENING  SWINE. 

The  corn  given  to  your  swine  should  be  soaked, 
boiled,  or  ground  into  meal.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
let  the  food  for  swine  ferment  a  little,  but  not  be- 
come very  sour,  before  they  are  fed  with  it. — Dough 
made  of  meal  and  water  mixed  with  boiled  potatoes, 
is  excellent  for  swine.  Their  lodgings  should  be  dry, 
warm, and  kept  clean.  To  prevent  measles  and  other 
disorders,  and  increase  their  appetites,  a  little  brim- 
stone now  and  then,  given  in  their  dough,  is  useful. 
Change  of  fond  is  advisable  in  every  stage  of  their 
existence.  They  should  receive  their  meals  with  re- 
gularity. They  should  always  have  as  much  food  as 
they  will  eat  up  clean:  but  never  more  than  that  quan- 
tity. If  the  issues  in  their  fore-legs  should  be  slopped, 
they  should  be  rubbed  open  with  a  cob.  "Rubbing 
and  currying  their  hides  very  frequently  is  of  advan- 
tage to  keep  up  perspiration.  It  is  grateful  to  the 
animals,  as  well  as  conducive  to  their  health.  Every 
stye  should  have  a  rubbing  post." 

"Having  occasion,"  says  Marshall, a  celebrated  En- 
glish writer,  "to  shift  two  hogs  out  of  a  stye  without 
one,  into  another  with  a  post,  accidentally  put  up  to 
support  the  roof,  he  had  a  full  opportunity  of  observing 
its  use.  The  animals,  when  they  went  in,  were  dirty, 
with  broken  ragged  coats,  and  with  dull,  heavy  coun- 
tenances. In  a  few  days  they  cleared  away  their 
coats,  cleaned  their  skins,  and  became  sleeky  haired; 
the  enjoyments  of  the  post  were  discernible  even  in 
their  looks,  in  their  liveliness,  and  apparent  content- 
ment. It  is  not  probable  that  any  animal  should 
thrive  while  afflicted  with  pain  or  uneasiness.  Gra- 
ziers suffer  single  trees  to  grow,  or  put  up  dead  posts 
in  the  ground,  for  their  cattle  to  rub  themselves  against; 
yet  it  is  probable  that  a  rubbing  post  has  never  been 
placed  intentionally  in  a  stye;  though  perhaps  for  a 
two-fold  reason  rubbing  is  most  requisite  for  swine." — 
London  has  the  following  observations: 

"Hog-styes  for  the  breeding  or  fattening  of  swine, 
are  mostly  built  in  a  simple  manner,  requiring  only 


warm  dry  places  for  the  swine  to  lie  in,  with  small 
areas  before,  and   troughs  to  hold  tlieir  food.     They 
are  generally  constructed  with  shed  roofs,  and  seldom 
above  six  or  seven  feet  wide,  with  height  in  propor- 
tion.    In  order  that  they  may  be  convenient,  they 
should  be  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house;  and 
the  less  they  are  connected  with  the  other  farm-build- 
ings the  better.     In  some  cases,  it  might  be  of  utility 
to  have  them  connected  with  the  scullery,  in  such  a 
way,  as  ihat  all  sorts  of  refuse  articles  might  be  readi- 
ly conveyed   to  them  by  pipes  or  other  contrivances. 
When  at  a  distance,  they  should  be  so  placed  as  that 
the  servants  need  not  enter  the  farm-yard  in  feeding 
them.     It  is  a  circumstance  of  vast  advantage  in  the 
economy  of  labor,  as  well  as  food,  to  have  them  con- 
venientl}'  situated  and  built.     Though  swine  are  ge- 
nerally,  perhaps  from  a  too  partial  view  of  their  habits, 
considered  as  filthy  animals,  there  are  no  animals 
which  delight  more  in  a  clean  and  comfortable  place 
to  lie  down  in,  and  none  that  cleanliness  has  a  better 
efiect  upon  with  respect  to  their  thriving  and  feeding. 
In  order  to  keep  them  dry,  a  suflicient  slope  must  be 
given,  not  only  to  the  inside  places  where  they  are  to 
lie, but  to  the  outside  areas,  with  proper  drains  to  carry 
off  all  moisture.     The  outsides  should  also  be  a  little 
elevated,  and  have  steps  up  from  the  areas  of  at  least 
five  or  six  inches  in  height.     Hog-styes  should  like- 
wise have  several  divisions,  to  keep  the  different  sorts 
of  swine  separate;  nor  should  a  great  many  ever  be 
allowed  to  go  together;  for  it  is  found  that  they  feed 
better  in  small  numbers,  and  of  equal  size,  than  when 
many  of  equal  sizes  are  put  together.  Proper  divisions 
must,  therefore,  be  made;  some  for  swine  when  with 
the  boar;  others  for  brood  swine,  and  for  them  to  far- 
row in;  for  weaning  the  pigs,  for  fattening,  &c.  When 
convenient,  the  areas  should  be  pretty  large.     And 
where  it  can  be  had,  it  is  of  great  use  to  have  water 
conveyed  to  them,  as  it  serves  many  useful  purposes." 


yeast  in  the  flour,  and  the  pumpkin  worked  in  as  it 
begins  to  rise.  My  wife's  rule  is,  to  use  as  much 
pumpkin  as  will  bring  the  dough  to  a  proper  degree 
of  stiffness  without  water.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  pumpkin  is  not  too  hot  to  scald  the  leaven 
It  requires  more  baking  than  bread  made  entirely  ol 
wheat.  I  am  aware  that  pumpkin  bread  is  nothing 
new,  but  I  am  informed  that  farmers  in  the  country 
use  Indian  meal  with  their  pumpkins  instead  of 
wheaten  flour,  which  make*  it  more  like  pudding 
than  bread.  Those  farmers  that  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  their  bread  with  wheat  and  Indian,  may  find 
a  market  for  their  meal  more  easily  than  for  pump- 
kins, and  if  they  use  these  up  into  bread  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  do  their  meal,  I  am  per- 
suaded they  will  find  it  very  wholesome  and  palata- 
ble bread.  Yours  respectfully, 

JV.  York,JVov.  21,  1831.  T.  Bkidgeman. 

[We  often  have  bread  made  in  the  above  way  in 
our  family,  and  can  attest  its  excellence  and  econo- 
my.— Ed.  Jlmer.  Farmer. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
PUMPKIN  BREAD. 

Mh.  Fleet, — Sir,  As  you  have  in  some  of  your 
former  numbers  furnished  us  with  directions  for  mak- 
ing rice  bread,  corn  pudding,  Stc,  I  presume  you  will 
not  take  it  amiss  if  I  call  the  attention  of  your  read- 
ers to  the  value  of  the  pumpkin.  I  presume  there  is 
not  a  vegetable  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  more  easily 
raised,  or  that  is  more  productive;  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  they  will  grow  among  corn,  potatoes,  or 
on  any  waste  ground,  and  that  the  seed  of  one  pump- 
kin will  produce  cart  loads  of  fruit. 

In  the  fall  of  1829,  I  obtained  the  seed  of  a  very 
superior  pumpkin,  part  of  which  I  planted  the  latter 
end  of  June  following,  on  ground  that  I  had  raised 
two  early  crops  of  vegetables  from,  and  comparative- 
ly of  little  value  to  me  at  that  season  of  the  year.  1 
began  to  gather  some  of  the  fruit  in  October;  its  be- 
ing extraordinary  fine,  I  was  anxious  to  save  every 
grain  of  the  seed,  but  the  difiiculty  was  how  to  dis- 
pose of  the  flesh  or  fruit.  The  common  raeihod  of 
making  it  up  into  pies,  would  have  been  troublesome 
and  expensive,  and  I  thought  them  too  good  to  feed 
swine  with.  I  first  gave  some  to  my  friends,  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  save  the  seed,  but  they  did 
not  use  them  up  fast  enough;  at  length  my  wife  tried 
experiments  to  work  them  up  into  bread,  cakes,  pies, 
puddings,  &.C.,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  dis- 
covered that  they  could  be  used  so  as  to  answer 
every  purpose  as  Indian  meal,  and  Ihat  our  family 
and  friends  considered  it  preferable  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  pumpkin  is  first  deprived  of  the  rind,  and  af- 
terwards cut  up  in  slices  and  boiled;  when  soft 
enough  it  is  strained  in  a  culender,  and  mashed  up 
very  fine;  in  this  stale  it  may  be  used  up  into  pies, 
or  mixed  with  flour  for  pudding,  cake,  &c.  If  it  be 
intended  for  bread,  it  may  be  made  up  with  wheaten 
flour  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  to  half.  The 
spunge   must  be  first  set  in  the   ordinary  way  with 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
CURING  PORK. 

■  Mr.  Editor, — In  the  New  York  Farmer  I  noticed 
a  recipe  for  making  "Knickerbocker  pickle,"  for  beef 
or  pork.  I  will  give  mine,  which  I  have  used  twen- 
ty six  years  with  uniform  success,  and  I  will  tell 
how  and  where  I  got  it.  In  August  1805,  I  lodged 
from  Saturday  to  Monday  with  an  inn-keeper  in 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y .,  (who  was  also  a  farmer.)  On 
the  table,  for  Sunday's  dinner,  there  was  a  fine  piece 
of  pickled  pork,  boiled  the  day  before.  I  tasted  it, 
and  thought  it  the  most  delicious  I  ever  ate.  I  re- 
quested "mine  host"  to  give  me  his  recipe  for  curing 
pork.  He  replied  he  would  do  so  wi'h  pleasure,  and 
proceeded  as  follows: — 

"As  soon  as  my  hogs  are  dressed  and  cool  enough 
to  be  cut,  I  pack  the  side  pieces  in  a  barrel  or  cask, 
with  plenty  of  salt  on  all  sides  of  each  piece,  and 
when  my  cask  is  full  I  immediately  roll  it  to  my 
pump  and  I  pump  in  water  until  I  can  see  the  water 
cease  to  sink  in  the  vessel,  or  to  moisten  the  salt  on 
top  of  the  cask.  I  then  lay  a  flat  stone,  as  large  as 
the  vessel  will  receive,  on  the  contents  of  the  vessel, 
so  as  to  keep  the  pork  always  under  the  salt  or  pickle. 
I  put  it  in  my  cellar,  covered  so  as  to  exclude  the 
flies,  and  there  it  remains  until  a  piece  is  wanted. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  meat  under  the 
pickle,  otherwise  it  will  rust." 

Here  is  the  whole  secret  of  making  good  pickled 
pork  for  family  use.  I  have  used  this  method  for  the 
time  above  mentioned,  and  I  want  no  better,  easier, 
or  economical  plan.  It  has  often  happened  that  when 
I  wanted  to  put  down  new  pork  there  remained  some 
of  the  old  in  the  bottom  of  the  cask.  In  that  case,  I 
poured  ofl'  the  pickle,  took  out  the  undissolved  salt, 
packed  the  fresh  pork  on  top  of  the  old,  using  the 
'salt  which  had  been  in  the  cask,  with  the  addition  of 
fresh  if  necessary,  and  then  poured  on  the  old  pickle 
or  water.  In  this  way  I  have  had  pork  three  or  four 
years  in  the  bottom  of  my  pork  barrel,  and  when  used 
It  was  as  free  from  rancidity  as  it  was  three  weeks 
after  it  was  put  down.  Indeed  I  seldom  empty  my 
pork  barrel  except  when  it  wants  hooping.  J  believe 
that  boiling  pickle  is  useless  if  not  injurious.  Pork 
ought  not,  if  it  can  be  prevented,  be  frozen  before  it 
is  put  down.  C, 

Princeton,  A".  J. 


WOOD. 

We  have  never  known  the  price  of  fire  wood  so 
high  at  this  season  of  the  year  as  at  present.  It  has 
for  a  long  time  been  at  ^3  per  cord,  a.id  during  the 
present  week,  at  f4,  and  we  have  been  told  that  t 
has  even  been  up  to  jjifi.  At  such  rales  we  doubt 
whether  any  thing  can  be  brought  down  the  canal  or 
the  river  that  will  be  productive  of  as  much  nett  pro- 
fit as  wood. —  IVestem  Tiller. 
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Difference  of  Climate  on  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Shores  of  a  Continent. 
A  notice  to  emigrants,  by  tlie  society  for  forming  a 
settlement  in  the  Oregon  Country,  on  the  Columbia 
river,  reminds  us  of  some  interesting  facts  connected 
witli  climate,  which  are,  we  imagine,  new  to  most  of 
our  readers.  One  grand  peculiarity,  not  yet  e.xplain- 
ed  satisfactorily,  is  thesu^erior  mildness  of  the  climate 
of  the  western  coast  of  a  continent,  or  island,  over  the 
eastern,  or  opposite  coast,  in  the  same  latitude  and  ele- 
vation. 

Thus,  for  example,  while  all  is  sterility  and  desola- 
tion on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  even  as 
low  as  the  55th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  ice  and 
snow  maintain  a  perpetual  existence  at  the  60th  paral- 
lel, we  find  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  or  western  coast 
of  Europe,  ten  degrees  higher,  that  all  is  life,  and  ani- 
mation, and  beauty. 

The  difference  of  climate  between  the  western  coast 
of  North  America,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  is 
still  more  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  the  parts  of 
the  two  continents  to  be  compared,  are  only  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  strait,  rather  more  than  forty 
miles  in  width.  Kotzebue,  in  his  voyage  of  discovery, 
undertaken  in  1815,  informs  us,  that  the  crossing  of 
this  short  extent  of  water  from  America  to  Asia,  was 
like  passing  from  winter  to  summer.  While  all  was 
verdure  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  in  America,  the  op- 
posite point  of  East  Cape  in  Asia,  was  covered  with 
eternal  ice.  A  few  hours  sailing  directly  to  the  west 
sank  the  thermometer  from  59"  to  43"  F. 

The  general  agent  of  the  Oregon  Society  says, 
"that  the  climate  on  the  shores  of  the  Columbia  river 
is  remarkably  mild  and  healthful."  A  person,  igno- 
rant of  the  difference  of  climate  between  the  two  coasts 
of  a  continent,  might  naturally  enough  look  at  his  map, 
and  having  discovered  what  spot  ot  the  eastern  or 
Atlantic  coast  was  of  the  same  latitude  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river,  he  would  infer  the  mean  annu- 
al temperature  of  the  latter  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  he  knows  the  former  to  possess.  He  would  be 
deceived  in  this  case,  as  in  any  other  in  which  he 
would  take  parallels  of  latitude  to  measure  climates, 
without  reference  to  numerous  modify  ing  causes,  among 
the  chief  of  which,  ia  the  kind  of  exposure  just  men- 
tioned. 

In  New  California,  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  they  cul- 
tivate with  success  the  olive  along  the  canal  of  Santa 
Barbara,  and  the  vine  from  Monterey  to  the  north  of 
the  parallel  of  37  deg.  N.  lat.,  which  is  that  of  the 
country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  in  lat.  44"  40m.  N.  has  a 
mean  temperature  of  55"  F.,  the  same  as  that  of  Pe- 
kin,  in  China,  on  the  opposite  continent,  in  lat.  39" 
54m.  N.  Philadelphia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  con- 
tinent, is  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Pekin,or  nearly 
five  degrees  farther  south  than  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  and  yet  its  mean  temperature,  52"  F.,  is 
three  degrees  less  than  that  of  the  latter. 

In  corroboration  of  these  views,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  celebrated  traveller  Humboldt,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  on  the  shores  of  the  narrow  chan- 
nels of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  dividing  Eu- 
rope from  Asia,  the  western  coast  of  the  latter  conti- 
nent has  a  more  genial  climate  than  that  of  the  former. 
In  the  spring,  says  Wittman,  vegetation  is  several 
weeks  more  advanced  on  the  Asiatic  than  on  the  Eu- 
ropean side,  and  the  productions  of  the  soil  more  vigo- 
rous and  of  larger  growth. 

So  far,  we  see  that  marine  exposures  to  the  west 
appear  to  give  a  milder  climate;  and  if  we  carry  our 
investigations  farther,  we  shall  find  that  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  of  places  in  the  same  latitude  dimin- 
ish as  we  advance  to  the  east.  Thus  Warsaw,  the 
capital  of  Poland,  has  a  less  medium  temperature  than 
Amsterdam,  on  the  same  line  of  latitude;  it  is  hotter 
in  summer  and  colder  in  winter.    Astrachan,  at  the 


mouth  of  the  Volga,  is  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Lyons.  The  Crimea  is  not  so  warm  as  Upper  Italy, 
to  which  it  corresponds,  and  although  it  also  presents, 
equally  with  the  latter,  low  grounds.  Pekin  is  in  the 
same  parallel  as  Naples,  but  with  less  medium  tempe- 
rature, and  exposed  to  much  greater  vicissitudes. 

The  interest  with  which  the  subject  of  climate  is 
always  studied,  as  well  by  the  physician  as  by  the 
naturalist  and  agriculturist,  will  justify  our  indulging 
in  further  details  hereafter.  We  shall  then  show, 
that  even  the  mean  temperature  of  a  place  gives  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  its  climate,  unless  we  know  the 
difference  between  its  temperature  in  summer  and  in 
winter .^-JbuniaJ  of  Health. 


(From  the  Journal  of  Health.) 
FLANNEL  NEXT  TO  THE  SKIN. 
The  use  of  flannel  in   cold  and  variable  climates 
has  been  very  generally  recommended  as  the   best 
means  of  protection  for  the  inhabitants  against  the 
effects  of  extremes  and  sudden  vicissitudes  of  tempe- 
rature.    There  are  not  wanting,  however,  physicians 
of    experience  and    observation,   who  reprobate  the 
practice  as  effeminate  and  debilitating,  and  productive 
of  some  of  the  ills   it  was  intended  to  cure  or  pre- 
vent.    By  analysing  these  contradictory  opinions,  we 
discover,  that  when  authors  come  to  explain  their 
views  in  detail,  there  is  actually   less   discrepancy 
than    at   first  appears.     The  use  of  a  flannel  shirt 
next  the  skin  throughout  the  year — winter  and  sum- 
mer— night  and  day,  have  been  declared  to  be  inimi- 
cal to  health;  and  certainly,  as  a  general  practice, 
even  among  invalids,  is  not  to  be  recommended.  The 
body,  thus  constantly  stimulated  by   a  woollen  gar- 
ment, no  longer  derives  that  protection   in  extreme 
and  sudden  states  of  cold  and   moisture  which  was 
promised  for  it.     In  summer  it  increases  unduly  the 
discharge  of  sweat,  already   too  great  by  the  mere 
heat  of  the  season,  and  thus  contributes  to  throw  this 
part  into  a  state  of  languor  and  debility,  which  illy 
prepares  it  for  the  wintry  cold.     There  are,  moreo- 
ver persons  whose  skin  is  so  habitually  hot  and  sen- 
sitive, as  not  to  tolerate  the  application  of  flannel  to 
this  surface.     Sometimes,  cutaneous  eruptions  forbid 
its  use,  since  they  are  either  kept  from  being  cured 
or  are  aggravated  thereby. — At  other  times,  the  sen- 
sation of  inward  heat  and   thirst  are  augmented  by 
the  irritation  of  the  skin   maintained  by   this  cause; 
hence,  in  febrile  diseases,  the  physician  most  gene- 
rally allows  the  patient  to  discontinue  the  flannel. 
The  manner  in  which  a  woollen  garment  produces  its 
effect  is  twofold:   1.  By  numerous  points  it  acts,  as  it 
were  the  part  of  a  flesh  brush,  and  keeps  up  a  mild 
irritation  of  the  cutaneous  surface.     2.  By  being  a 
bad  conductor  of  caloric  it  preserves  the  temperature 
of  the  body  at  nearly  a  uniform  degree;  it  prevents 
in  cold    weather,  the  escape  of  the  animal  heat  into 
the  surrounding  air;  and  in  summer,  or  when   the 
body  is   exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  it  prevents  the 
transmission   of  the  external   heat  of  the  air  to  the 
skin.     Woollen  cloth   is,  moreover,  a  bad  absorbent; 
and  its  interstices  not  being  close,  its  pores  are  freer 
for  the  passage  of  the  various  exhalations  from   the 
skin — so  that  evaporation  from  this  surface  is  not  ar- 
rested, and  it  remains  cool.     The  last  property  is  of 
course  only  to  be  expected   in   flannel   which   is  not 
very  fine  and  in  that  which  has  not  been  fulled,  as  it 
were,  and  made  thick  and  hard  by  repeated  washings. 
According  to  these  views,  a  person  may  be  allowed 
to  dispense  with  wearing  flannel,  whose  circulation 
and    vital    functions,  generally,   are    vigorous,  and 
whose  skin   is  habitually  warm — that  is,  developes 
animal  heat  largely.     This  state  of  things  does  not 
necessarily   imply,  though   it  is  often   accompanied 
with  robustness  of  frame.    Where  on  the  other  hand, 
the  circulation   is  languid,  the  skin,  and  especially 
that  of  the  extremities,  frequently  cold,  and  digestion 
slow,  flannel  is  not  the  first  necessity  during  nearly 
eight  months  of  the  year  in  our  climate.     Indepen- 


dently of  these  considerations,  if  the  employment  of 
a  person  be  such  as  to  expose  him  to  the  sudden  tran- 
sition of  temperature,  as  in  rushing  from  a  hot  work- 
shop or  foundry  to  the  open  air,  or  if  the  labour  or 
exercise  out  of  doors  be  otherwise  so  excessive  as  to 
cause  sweating  and  fatigue,  without  the  possibility  of 
change  of  linen,  dry  rubbing,  and  passing  into  a  war- 
mer medium,  then  had  flannel  better  be  worn. — But 
in  none  of  these  cases  is  it  necessary  to  wear  it  dur- 
ing the  night  in  bed,  provided  a  person  be  furnished 
with  sufficient  covering,  and  be  not  frequently  re- 
quired to  go  out  into  another  apartment,  or  into  the 
open  air  in  a  hurry,  without  due  time  being  allowed 
for  putting  on  suitable  outer  garments. 

In  a  disordered  state  of  the  body,  as  in  catarrh, 
asthma,  rheumatism,  and  bowel  diseases,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin;  at 
least  the  omissions  would  be  attended  with  risk.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  procure  permanent  relief  from 
these  and  various  other  maladies,  with  the  functions 
of  the  skin,  and  of  course  its  equable  temperature  be- 
ing properly  sustained.  For  this  purpose,  flannel,  as 
the  inner  garment,  seems  well  adapted,  but,  to  be 
completely  so,  its  use  must  be  accompanied  with  the 
following  conditions:  1.  That  it  be  regularly  and  at 
short  intervals  changed,  its  use  during  the  night, 
with  the  exceptions  already  indicated,  being  dispensed 
with.  2.  Th»t  it  be  not  tight  to  the  body,  nor  of  a  tex- 
ture firm  and  thick  by  much  washing.  3.  That  fric- 
tion of  the  skin,  with  a  coarse  towel  or  flesh  brush, 
be  practised  night  and  morning;  and  sponging  this 
surface  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  according  to  the  sea- 
son and  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  be  had  recourse 
to,  before  friction,  every  morning,  or,  at  least  on  al- 
ternate days. 

In  cases  where  the  skin  is  not  of  uniform  warmth 
and  is  readily  chilled,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  use  the 
sponge  well  squeezed,  and  just  moist,  or  perhaps 
damp,  renewing,  of  course,  its  immersion  in  water, 
and  subsequent  squeezing,  several  times  during  the 
operation  of  sponging  the  skin  with  it.  This  last 
condition  can  be  carried  into  effect  by  most  persons; 
but  there  are  some  who  invariably  suffer  during  the 
colder  months,  from  even  sponging  their  surface  with 
water  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or  under  the  de- 
cided warmth.  To  such,  a  warm  bath,  twice  a  week 
will  be  advantageous.  But  we  are  anticipating  in 
this  last  particular,  and  shall  conclude  the  subject  of 
flannel  clothing,  by  noticing  some  of  the  objections 
brought  against  ils  use. 

It  is  alleged,  that  the  wearing  of  flannel  is  apt  to 
cause  excessive  and  exhausting  perspiration;  but  this 
objection  can  only  apply  to  the  practice  of  being  con- 
tinued during  the  summer  season,  or  in  hot  climates. 
Flannel  is  also  said  to  render  the  skin  too  delicate 
and  susceptible  to  changes  in  the  weather.  Now, 
this  argument  is  founded  upon  a  false  theory,  which 
supposes  that  an  uniformly  sustained  temperature 
enervates— and,  that  to  bear  cold,  we  must  be  much 
exposed  to  it,  than  which,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
nothing  is  more  fallacious. 

If  the  stimulus  of  the  flannel  be  called  for  by  any 
of  the  circumstances  mentioned,  any  e.xcess  of  stimu- 
lation, or  of  heat  of  the  skin,  in  consequence, is  rea- 
dily prevenljd  by  discontinuance  of  this  kind  of  gar- 
ment at  night,  when  the  person  is  in  btd,  and  by  the 
practice  of  sponging,  as  just  directed.  In  this  way 
also,  is  the  body  safely  iEiured  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, lo  which  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  exposed,  in 
the  various  concerns  of  life.  Excessive  irritation  of 
the  skin,  or  even  cutaneous  eruptions  in  persons  where 
this  part  is  very  sensitive,  may  be  obviated  by  lining 
the  flannel  with  fine  linen. 

This  is  a  preferable  plan  to  wearing  flannel  over 
the  shirt,  and  may  be  had  recourse  to  in  all  eases 
where  at  the  same  time  in  which  we  want  to  guard 
against  sudden  transitions  of  temperature,  we  would 
avoid  the  inconveniencies  attributed  to  flannel  next 
the  skin.  The  objection  to  flannel,  on  account  of  its 
being  so  long  worn  without  change,  applies  not  to  the 
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article,  but  to  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness — and  it 
is  also  urged,  under  the  supposition  of  the  use  of  it 
being  unremitted  during  summer,  and  at  night  when 
in  bed.  If,  from  particular  causes,  a  flannel  garment 
be  worn  at  night  time,  it  ought  to  be  replaced  inva- 
riably by  another  in  the  morning,  and  the  first  hung 
np  to  air  during  the  day.  When  i  recommended  that 
it  should  be  dispensed  with  by  a  person  in  bed,  I 
ought  to  add  that,  it  is  often  pr(]per  to  wear,  at  this 
time,  a  jacket  with  sleeves,  made  of  coarse  muslin, 
under  the  common  shirt,  and  next  the  skin,  in  place 
of  the  flannel.  This  substitute  is  the  more  necessary 
to  invalids  who  are  liable  to  be  alternately  chilled 
and  sweated  in  night,  and  on  whom  the  flannel  would 
be  more  apt  to  produce  this  last  eft'ect.  I  may  add, 
that,  even  the  robust,  who  disdain  to  wear  flannel  at 
all,  would  find  their  account  m  wearing  the  muslin 
jacket,  with  sleeves,  under  their  linen  shirts  if  they 
are  much  given  to  athletic  exercises,  or  readily  ex- 
cited to  sweat.  In  the  summer  season,  this  will  be 
found  a  good  substitute  for  the  flannel  which  had  been 
worn  next  the  skin  during  the  winter." 

AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OX. 
We  have  remarked  that  in  copying  the  notice  of 
the  weight  of  this  animal,  by  a  number  of  our  broth- 
er editors,  the  proper  distinction  has  not  been  taken 
between  his  net  and  gross  weight.  His  net  weight 
was  2,27i2  pounds;  which,  according  to  the  rule  es- 
tablished among  butchers,  is  just  two-thirds  of  the 
weight  which  he  would  have  reached  when  alive. 
Then  add  one-third  to  his  ascertained  net  weight 
and  his  estimated  living  weight  would  have  been 
3,408  pounds! — making  him  decidedly  the  heaviest 
animal  of  his  kind  which  has  ever  been  slaughtered 
in  America,  or  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  ac- 
count in  either  the  British  or  German  stock  calenders. 
We  have  been  authorized  furtlier  to  say,  that  his 
enormous  weight  might  have  been  increased  300 
pounds  by  high  feeding,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hazard 
of  its  proving  fatal  to  him;  or,  of  having  rendered 
him  altogether  helpless. — Sci.  Gaz. 
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Baltimoke,  Fkiday,  Dec.  9,  1831. 

A  Farm  School  for  the  Poor. — We  very  much 
doubt  whether  a  more  really  beneficent  will,  can  be 
found  on  record  than  the  one  we  are  about  to  men- 
tion. We  have  no  information  of  the  character  of 
the  deceased,  nor  of  his  wealth  or  will,  but  what  is 
contained  in  an  advertisement,  which  we  find  in  a 
South  Carolina  paper.  By  this  advertisement  it  ap- 
pears that  provision  is  made  in  the  will  of  the  late 
John  de  la  Howe  fur  the  education  of  twenty-four 
poor  children,  twelve  boys  and  twelve  girls.  The 
trustees  appointed  to  carry  the  will  into  effect,  adver- 
tise for  a  teacher,  to  superintend  a  farm  school  as 
planned  and  provided  for  in  the  will  of  the  deceased. 
They  have  provided  a  good  farm,  suitable  buildings, 
utensils,  provisions  and  the  necessary  stock,  and  off^er 
a  liberal  salary  for  a  teacher.  According  to  the  plan 
of  the  school  in  the  will,  the  children  will  live  to- 
gether as  one  family,  and  the  expenses  are  to  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  funds  of  the  estate  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  labour  of  the  children  on  the  farm.  The 
qualifications  required  in  the  teacher  shew  that  the 
intention  of  the  liberal  testator  are  to  be  carried 
into  effect  to  their  full  extent.  He  must  possess  an 
unimpeachable  moral  character,  and  suitable  habits 
and  attainments  to  instruct  in  all  the  branches  of 
English  and  scientific  literature,  subservient  to  agri- 
culture and  housewifery.  W^e  consider  ^such  a  dis- 
pusition  of  property  by  last  will  and  testament,  more 
honorable  to  the  testator  than  monuments  of  brass  or 
stone  in  commemoration  of  the  deeds  of  the  warrior, 
the  statesman,  or  philosopher.     It  is,  indeed,  doing 


the  most  good  in  one's  power  with  the  least  possible 
harm  to  our  fellow  beings — and  this  is  the  acme  of 
human  greatness. 

Cowpeas. — A  friend  in  Louisiana,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  relative  to  the  cowpea,  which  we 
consider  valuable: — 

"I  have  lately  noticed  in  the  Farmer,  some  remarks 
on  the  cowpea,  and  as  I  have  some  experience  in  rais- 
ing them,  I  will  state  the  result  of  my  observations. 
The  first  time  I  ever  planted  them,  except  with  corn, 
was  on  a  piece  of  ground  much  worn  and  exhausted, 
oft' which  1  had  just  taken  a  crop  of  oats;  about  the 
first  of  June,  then  broke  up  the  ground,  ran  furrows 
across  the  ploughing  four  feet  apart,  in  which  the 
peas  were  dropped  and  covered  with  a  light  plough, 
followed  by  one  horse  harrow,  to  remove  the  clods  and 
pulverize  the  earth.  When  they  were  six  or  eight 
inches  high,  I  had  them  ploughed  and  hoed,  which 
was  all  the  work  they  ever  had.  I  planted  six  acres 
in  this  way,  and  in  the  fall  when  the  pod  and  leaf 
began  to  turn  yellow,  I  had  two  acres  cut  and  cured 
for  hay,  which  I  think,  produced  two  and  a  half  to 
three  tons  per  acre.  I,  at  the  same  lime,sowed  half  an 
acre  (by  way  of  experiment)  broad  cast,  and  harrowed 
them  in,  and  the  difterence  in  the  product  was  aston- 
ishing; I  think  four  to  one  in  favor  of  the  part  drilled 
and  afterwards  ploughed  and  hoed.  1  discovered, 
that  both  cattle  and  horses  preferred  the  pea  to  the 
best  timothy  hay  or  corn  blades,  and  have  no  doubt  it 
affords  an  equal  or  greater  degree  of  nourishment  than 
either.  The  cowpea  will  succeed  well  ia  all  the 
middle  and  southern  states,  and  on  every  description  of 
soil.  I  have  tried  it,  and  I  have  for  many  years  been 
greatly  surprised,  more  attention  has  not  been  paid  to 
its  cultivation,  as  I  think  it  a  most  valuable  crop  for 
feeding  stock  or  restoring  worn  out  lands.  It  may  be 
raised  advantageously  with  corn,  or  drilled  in  the  way 
I  have  described.  I  omitted  to  describe  the  manner 
I  had  the  peas  cut  and  cured.  The  hands  took  a  com- 
mon knife,  followed  the  rows  and  cut  the  vines  at  the 
top  of  the  earth,  loosened  them  a  little  from  the 
ground  and  turned  them  over,  they  were  turned  af- 
terwards, pretty  much  as  other  hay  is  managed  in 
curing.  It  requires  much  longer  to  cure  than  hay 
made  of  grass,  and  when  put  up  must  be  secured  un- 
der a  shelter." 


for  extracting  the  coloring  matter.  It  is  said  that  the 
process  is  conducted  with  more  economy,  and  that  in- 
digo of  a  better  quality  is  obtained  than  when  it  is 
necessarily  extracted  in  a  less  skilful  manner  on  the 
plantations. 

We  have  conversed  with  several  gentlemen  who 
are  anxious  to  try  the  experiment  of  cultivating  indigo 
in  this  manner,  provided  they  can  obtain  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  The  editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer has  probably  better  means  of  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion desired  than  any  other,  and  will  confer  a  special 
favor  on  our  citizens  by  ascertaining  what  would  be  the 
value  in  the  northern  cities,  of  a  bale  of  the  indigo 
plant  properly  cured,  and  weighing  three  hundred 
pounds. 


SHORTHORNS  AS  MILKERS. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Charles  A.  Barnitz,  Esq.  to 

the  Editor  of  the  .American  Farmer. 

Your  correspondent  Veritas  seems  disposed  to  throw 
the  gauntlet  in  a  way  that  I  ought  to  take  up,  rather 
than  you,  as  respects  the  shorthorns.  I  would  not  in- 
vite controversy  on  a  hackneyed  subject,  especially  ir;  a 
public  journal,  but  I  may  state  facts  to  justify  your  re- 
marks. When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  my 
farm,  the  cow  Belina  was  shewn  to  you  not  merely  as  a 
sample  of  shorthorn  milkers,  but  rather  as  an  extraor- 
dinary animal  for  her  milking  properties,  more  so  than 
any  that  Mr.  Powel  had  imported:  owing  to  her  pecu- 
liar valuable  qualities,  her  calf  had  been  given  to  a  step 
mother,  and  she  was  kept  purposely  for  the  benefit  of 
her  milking.  The  other  cows  you  saw  have  always 
been  kept  merely  for  rearing  calves,  and  were  not 
milked,  and  we  all  know  that  under  such  circumstan- 
ces milking  properties  are  not  shewn  or  developed,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  is  indicated  by  the  fine  thrift  of  the  calf. 

In  another  of  your  remarks  I  can  bear  you  out.  For 
common  farm  uses  I  have  had  a  number  of  part  blood- 
ed shorthorn  cows,  and  there  are  many  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood; these  have  been  derived  from  different  bulls 
which  I  have  owned,  but  are  uniformly  found  to  be 
superior  and  rich  milkers,  which  we  fairly  ascribe  only 
to  their  shorthorn  blood,  without  taking  into  view 
their  other  improved  qualities. 


Cultivation  of  Indigo  in  Florida. — The  refer- 
ence made  to  us  for  information  in  the  following  arti- 
cle, induced  us  to  make  all  the  inquiry  in  our  power, 
but  as  yet  we  have  been  unable  to  find  that  any  at- 
tempt has  ever  been  made  to  extract  the  dye  from  the 
dried  plant  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
recommended  in  South  Carolina,  but  we  have  not  been 
informed  of  a  trial.  We  recommend  that  a  bale  of 
the  dried  plant  be  sent  to  us,  and  we  will  endeavour 
to  get  a  trial  made  with  it — if  successful,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  the  commencement  of  an  extensive 
business. 

(From  the  Floridian  of  Nov.  8.) 

Indigo. — This  plant  is  found  in  abundance  on  the 
pine  lands,  in  this  territory.  It  grows  very  luxuriant- 
ly, frequently  attaining  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet. 
We  have  no  data  by  which  to  estimate  the  compara- 
tive value  of  this  plant  as  a  crop,  with  the  other  sta- 
ples of  the  country,  except  the  amount  of  exports  from 
the  British  colonies  where  it  is  cultivated.  We  have 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not  less  profita- 
ble than  sugar  or  cotton.  The  general  impression, 
that  its  cultivation  is  productive  of  sickness,  will  pre- 
vent its  becoming  a  staple  to  any  extent  in  this  conn- 

This  objection,  however,  might  be  removed  by  the 
introduction  of  a  practice  which  is  said  to  prevail  in 
some  of  the  British  plantations,  where  the  indigo 
plant  is  cut  at  the  proper  season,  and  sent  in  bales  to 
England,  where   there  are  extensive  establishments 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

The  Liverpool  Times  of  25th,  gives  the  following 
as  the  state  of  the  markets  on  the  24th.  21,340  bags 
cotton  sold  in  the  previous  week,  and  market  closed 
firmly  at  1  l-8d  per  lb.  advance.  The  sales  consisted 
of  5890  Boweds  at  5d  to  GJd,  chiefly  5  3-8  to  6  for 
middling  to  fully  fair:  3610  Orleans,  5d  to  7  7-8d, 
chiefly  6d  to  65d,  middling  to  fair;  4950  Alabama 
and  Mobile,  4  5-8d  to  6id;  180  Sea  Island,  lOJ  a 
19*d,  20  stained  do.  C3d  to  7*d.  The  residue  not 
U.  States  sorts.  The  nominal  price  of  rice  was  iSs 
to  18s. 

Average  OF  Grain.— Wheat  59s  lid;    do  for  6 

weeks,  62s,  38s  2d,  373  id.  283,  40s  9d,  4:3s  lOd. 
Flour,  14s  lOd  per  brl.  of  196  lbs.  For  other  mar- 
kets, see  Liverpool  head  of  22d  October. 

Liverpool,  Oct.  'Hth,  Evening. 
There  has  been  a  firm  market  today,  and  the  sales 
with  those  of  Saturday  amount  to  about  4000  bags. 
In  bonded  wheat  few  transactions  are  reported,  but 
several  thousand  bbls.  of  sweet  and  sour  flour  have 
changed  hands,  the  former  at  19s  to  203  and  lire  lat- 
ter at  23s  to  24s  per  bbl.  American  flour  has  in- 
creased in  value  fully  a  shilling  per  bbl.  and  scarcely 
any  offering. 

Liverpool,  Oct. 11,  1831. 
The  demand  for  flour,  duty  paid  has  been  some- 
what better  this  week;  we  have  also  had  a  pretty 
good  inquiry  for  flour  in  bond.  We  quote  the  price 
of  free,  sour,  at  29  to  303,  and  sweet  at  31  to  34s, 
and  in  bond,  flour  is  worth  from  19  to  20,  and  sweet 
from  21  to  24s.     Indian   corn,  we  quote  at  '.;9  to  Sis 
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the  480  lbs.  duty  paid,  and  in  bond  at  i4  to  25s.  The 
duty  on  flour  is  14s  6d. 

London,  Oct.  I'th,  1831. 
There  has  been  recently  several  large  investments 
made  in  the  American  funds,  by  dift'erent  Tories.  U. 
S.  bank  shares,  ^'20  10,  witli  dividend  from  1st  of 
July.  New  York  state  5  per  ct.  1837,  106  do.  do. 
1845,  105,  do.  6  per  ct.  1837,  104;  do.  do.  1845, 
112  with  dividend  from  1st  Oct.  Pennsylvania  5  per 
ct.  1856,  do.  1858,  105  with  dividend  from  1st  Aug. 
Louisiana  5  per  ct.  bonds,  lOia  3  with  dividend  from 
1st  July;  do.  6  per  cts.  112,  wilh  dividend  from  1st 
July.  The  best  paper  is  discounted  at  4  per  ct. — 
There  has  been  a  considerable  demand  at  the  bank 
for  gold,  to  supply  the  country  banks,  and  the  wants 
of  private  individuals.  It  has  now  ceased  in  a  great 
measure.  The  bank  however,  has  only  about  17 
millions  in  circulation,  which  is  5  millions  less  than 
at  the  period  of  the  French  revolution  of  July. 


BOLIVAR  FOR  SALE. 

The  celebrated  improved  Durham  Shorthorn  Bull 
Bolivar,  is  now  offered  for  sale,  one  of  his  present 
owners  being  aiiout  to  give  up  the  breeding  of  stock. 
This  bull  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  animals  in 
America.  If  immediate  application  be  made,  he  will 
be  sold  for  I|p300.  Apply  lo  the  subscriber,  office  of 
the  American  Farmer.  GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  FoWe,  Dec.  3. 
Beeswax,  yellow  19al94.  Co((on,  New  Orleans  .10 
a  .lli;  Upland,  ."  a  .10;    Alabama,  .8  a  1 1.      Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp.yd.  M^a  11;  Flax  13  a  \i\;  Flax,  Ame- 

rican,7  aS. Flaxseed.  1  bush,  clean  . a 

Flottr,  N.  York,  bbl.5.62  a  S.IS;  C?nal,6.12a  G.3T; 
Balt.Hwd.U.  6.i:  a6.25;  Kh'd.  city  mills  6.12  a  6.25; 
country,  5.75a ;  Alcsand'a,  5.T5  a  5.S1;  Freder- 
icksburg  a  5.62;  Pctersg.  5.15  a ;  I!ye  Flour, 

4.15  a ; Indian  Mea  1  .per  bhl .  3.60  a ;  perhhd. 

16.25  a  15.50;  Ginin,  Wheat.  North,  1.12  a  1.18;  Vir. 
1.12  a  1.16;  Rye,  North, 85  a  SI;  Corn.Yel.Nor.  65  a 
66;  Barley,  1.34  a  1.31;  Oats, Sth.  and  North,. 42  a  41; 
Peas,  white ,dry,1  bu.  5.  Beans,  lbu.1.00  a  B.1.1O;  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  1.25    a   1.15;  prime  5. CO  a  5. I2i; 

cargo a ;  Lard  .10  a   .1 1 ;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

12.25  a  13.25;  prime  10.00  a  11.00. 

PROPOSAL  TO  NURSERIES. 

AVilliam  Prince  &  Sons,  proprietors  of 
the  Linna^an  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurse- 
!&  ries,  near  New  York,  being  desirous  to  fa- 
cilitate the  formation  of  Nurseries  in  every 
section  of  our  country,  as  an  object  of  Na- 
tional benefit— are  ready  to  receive  proposals  for  sup- 
plying any  amount  of  Trees  and  Plants  for  such  ob- 
ject, and  will  in  such  cases  allow  a  liberal  discotmt, 
and  upon  suitable  explanation  will  extend  a  credit  to 
fully  comport  willi  the  convenience  of  the  ptirchaser.  All 
who  are  desirous  of  entering  into  such  arrangement 
will  please  apply  per  mail,  and  will  receive  prompt 
replies.  Oec.  9. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Having  assured  my  friends  and  patrons  that  should  I 
ever  find  it  necessary  to  lower  the  prices  of  my 
PLOUGHS,  that  I  would  give  public  notice  thereof, 
that  every  gentleman  may  know  the  price  he  will  be 
charged  before  he  sendshis  orders— I  therefore  submit 
the  following  reduced  prices  to  the  public,  which  will 
be  my  charare  from  the  date  hereof. 

Bait.  Sept.  n,  1831.  J.  S.  E.\.STM.AN. 

No.  6  a  small  Seed  Plough,  -  -        $1  50 

1  also  a  seed         do.  -  .  -      5  00 

1  improved  and  a  heavier  Plough,  -         6  50 

1  Bar  Share  for  stony  land,  -  -      6  00 

S  one  or  a  small  two  horse  Plough,        -  5  50 

8  large  size  improved  small  2  horse  do.     -     6  00 

8  Bar  Share  for  rough  soil,  -        -  6  SO 

9  small  2  horse  Plough,  culle<l  the  poncy  do.  1  00 
9  large  size  heavier  Plough  improved,  -  1  50 
9  Bar  Share  Plough  fur  rough  soil,  -         8  50 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  $1  50. 
10  a  large  2  horse  or  small  3  horse  plough,       9  00 
10  Bar  Share  lor  roU'.;h  soil,  -  -     1 1  00 

Sword  Coulter  for  (he  same  •J  1.15. 
12  a  large  three  horse  Plough,  -        -     14  Oq 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  g2. 00. 
For  sale  improved  Barshare  Plough,  and  the  Scotch 
Ploueh  improved  by  Geo.  Glezy,  together  with  his 
usual  assortment  of  AGUICULTUII.VL  IMPLEMENTS 
and  Grass  Seeds.  He  has  also  received  by  ship  Lon- 
don Packet,  a  fresh  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
which  are  believed  to  be  of  superior  quality.   J.  S.  E. 


RAPE  SEED. 

A  small  quantity  of  fresh  Rape  seed  just  received 
for  sale  by  the  subscriber. 

BUFFALOE  BERRY  TREES. 

The  subscriber  will  receive  in  a  few  days  a  few  of 
the  new  and  beautiful  fruit  trees  originally  from  the 
Hocky  Mountains,  mentioned  in  No.  5,  vol.  13,  Amr. 
Farmer,  called  Duffaloe  berry  tree,  or  Shepherdia.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  ornamental  trees, 
bears  delicious  fruit,  and  is  perfectly  hardy — price  §1 
each. 

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  small  but  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Tulips,  early  double  and  single  Van  Thol, 
and  common  kinds;  Crown  Imperials  and  Persian  Fri- 
tillaries;  Polyanthus  narcissus,  yellow  and  white  frag- 
rant; Yellow  fragrant  and  White  fragrant;  Double  and 
single  fragrant  Jonquils,  &e. 

A  few  of  his  splendid  collection  of  new  Pa;onies  and 
Hemerocalises  yet  on  hand.       GIDEON  B.  SMITH, 


BAZiTZSXORS    PRICXIS   CUBSSNT. 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL    TREES,  SHRUBS, 
AND  PLANTS. 
SIXCLJIIR  8f  MOORE, 

Inform  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that 
their  stock  on  hand  this  season  is  large,  of  thrifty  well 
grown  trees,  except  those  marked  on  the  catalogue. 
The  fruit  in  this  establishment  are  all  carefully  grafted 
or  inoculated  mostly  from  bearing  trees,  of  the  choi- 
cest collection  of  American  and  European  fruits. 

This  nursery  will  afford  purchasers  in  our  own  state 
the  important  advantage  of  planting  their  trees  on  the 
first,  second,  or  third  day  after  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  ground,  (provided  the  holes  for  the  trees  are  pre- 
viously dug,  which  they  always  ought  to  be,)  having 
quick  transportation  to  most  every  part  of  the  state. 

Printed  catalogues  for  this  season  describing  the 
names  of  plants,  time  of  ripening,  and  price,  as  also  di- 
rections for  planting,  to  be  had  gratis  at  their  Plough 
and  Seed  Store,  Pratt  street  wharf,  Baltimore,  or  at 
their  Nursery,  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  city, 
between  the  Philadelphia  and  Bellsir  roads;  the  best 
and  nearest  way  to  go  to  it  is  by  going  out  the  latter 
road  two  miles,  to  a  pointer  of  further  direction.  The 
senior  partner  resides  on  the  premises,  and  constantly 
superintends  the  same,  and  would  be  pleased  to  see 
persons  disposed  to  encourage,  or  view  their  extensive 
collection,  where  they  can  see  and  choose  for  them- 
selves. 

For  the  information  of  those  who'are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  a  catalogue,  they  will  mention  some  of  the 
principal  articles  ready  for  sale,  to  wit: — 

Apple,  Fear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Necta- 
rine, Fig,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawber- 
rv,  Quince  of  sorts — Grape  Plants,  fine  size,  many 
choice  kinds,  Thorn  and  Honey  Locust  for  hedges. 

ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 

English  Elm  of  middling  and  extra  large  size. 

Italian  White  Mulberry,  of  do.  and  large  do. 

Horse  and  Spanish  Chestnut. 

Linden  and  Sugar  Maple  Trees,  Paper  Mulberry, 
Abeal  or  Silver  leaved  Poplar,  Yellow  and  Honey  Lo- 
cust, Chinese  Aleanthus,  or  tree  of  Heaven,  English 
Walnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Buttonwood,  Black  Walnut, 
&c.  &c.  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  Silver  Fir,  While  or 
Waymoth  Pine,  Dwarf  Box,  Cutting  and  Rooted  Plants, 
Black  Double  Spruce,  Arborvita;. 

ORNAMENTAL    SHRUBS. 

Roses,  both  hardy  and  Cliinesc  or  ever  blooming,  a 
good  assortment,  Double  Allhea  a  superior  collection, 
Linock  five  kinds,  Snowbcrry  Tree,  Grounsel  Trees, 
Roscacacia,  Corchorics,  Scarlet  Trumpet  Creeper, 
White  Flowering  Virginbower,  White  Flowering  Jas- 
mine, Yellow  Flowering  do.,  Scarlet  Trumpet,  Month- 
ly Honeysuckle,  White  Striped  Monthly  do.  of  exqui' 
site  fragrance,  Multiflora  Rose,  Craville's  Superb  .Mul- 
tidora,  cuttings  of  Grape,  Apple,  Peach,  &c. 

Oct.  U. 


Baltimore  Market. — The  flour  and  grain  market^ 
remains  steady  at  last  week's  prices.  The  wagon  price- 
of  Howard  street  is  $5.31^.  Wood  is  very  scarce  and 
has  advanced  to  its  maximum  winter  price.  Should 
the  present  severe  weather  continue  much  longer, 
tliere  is  no  hope  of  further  supplies  by  water,  as  the 
navigation  is  already  nearly  closed,  and  consequently 
wagon  wood  will  command  high  prices. 

ToB  \cco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,3. OOaS. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
6.00; brown  and  red  4.30  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars, 6. 00  a  10.00;  yellow  and 
red, 8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  16. 00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00.— Virginia, 4.00  a  5.00.— Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.     The  inspec- 

tioBs  of  the  week  comprise  290  hhds.iSId.;  3S  hhdg 
Ohio;  and  2  hhds.  Pennsylvania — total  330  hhds. 

Floor — best  white  wheatfamily,  J6.15  a  1.25;  super 

Howard-st.  fresh  §5.43^  o ;  city  mills,  fresh  5.00 

n  5.25;  Susq. —  0  —  ;  Corn  Meal  bbl.  3.50;  (i rain,  Md. 

redwheat,90  fll.lO;  white  do. 1.00  n  I.20,Susq. a 

— Corn,  white,  60  n  62— yellow  50  a  52— New  Corn  4S  a 
45 — RvE,  80  0  81— Oats,  33  n  35.  Beans,  ISoSO-Peas, 

65  (1 10— Clover-seed 5. 00  a  5.60~Timotht,  2.50  n 

—Orchard  Grass  1.50  o  2.00— Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 
2.00a2.60— Herd's,  15  0  1.00-Lucerne  —  oSI-J  lb.— 
Barley, — Flaxseed  1^  nl  6-8-CoTTON.^'a.  S  0  9-Lon. 
9  a  1 2- A  lab.  9  a.  U-Tenn.  .SJ  n.  9^;  N.  Car  .  84  n  .94- 
Upland  8a  10 — Whiskey,  hhds.  1  si  p.  331  n  — ;in  bbls. 

35  a  36 Wool,  Washed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  51;  American  Full  Blood,  41  a  65;  three  quarters  do. 
41  a  41;  half  do.  36  a  41;  quarter  and  common  do.  32 
a  35.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  SO  a  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  21  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 

21;  half  do.  22  n  25;  quarter  and  common,  19  a  21 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  §245  a-;  Country,  dew-rotted,5i 
ale.  lb.  water-rotted.  In  9c. — Feathers,31  o  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.50  n ,  ground,  1 .31^  o —  bbl. 

Iron.graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33. CO  o ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton.  28.00  u  30.00;  bar  Sus.  pcrton, 
12.50  aSO. 00. —Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.60  o5.25— 
Oak  wood,  4.15  o  5.00— Hickory,  6.00  o  6.50— Pine 
3.50  0  3.15. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

On  Planting  (from  the  Library  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge) continued;  Modes  of  Transplanting;  Slit  Plant- 
ing, Holing  or  Pitting,  Trench  Planting,  and  Furrow 
Planting — The  Crops  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  Ohio — Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society— 
On  the  Culture  of  the  Pear,  wilh  lists  of  Summer,  Au- 
tumn, and  Winter  Pears — Gooseberries — New  Species 
of  Elm  Tree — On  Stopping  Vines  from  Bleeding — 
Frederick  County  Silk — Fattening  Swine — Pumpkin 
Bread — Curing  Pork — Wood — Difference  of  Climate 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Shores  of  a  Climate — 
Flannel  next  to  the  Skin — American  System  Ox — Edi- 
torial, A  Farm  School  for  the  Poor;  Cowpeas;  Cultiva- 
tion of  Indigo  in  Florida;  Shorthorns  as  Milkers — Fo- 
reign Markets — Prices  Current  in  New  York  and  Bal- 
timore— Advertisements. 
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2.  Subscriptions  are  in  all  cases  charged  tnjthe  year,  and  ncTerfora 
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3.  VVlicn  once  sent  to  a  subscriber,  tlie  paper  will  not  be  discontinued 

witltout  bisspccial  order;  and  tlien  not  tit)  the  end  of  the  year 
ofhis  subscription  tliat  sliall  be  ctirreiit  at  thr  time  of  receiriDg 
sucli  order;  except  at  the  discretion  of  the  publisher. 

4.  The  risk  of  mail  in  the  transportation  of  both  the  paper,  and  of 

banknotcssent  in   payment  for  it,  is  assumed  by  the  publisher. 
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for  publi<^tion,andletterseoutaining  money. 
{(r>  AH  Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  the  FariMr; 
they  are  authorised  lo  retain  §1  for  each  new  subscriber, and  JOptr 
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Frint<dby  John  D.  Toy, corner  of  SI. FauHaud  Marlirl   U-«H. 
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AGKXCUZ.TURE. 


AN  ADDRESS 
Delivered   at  A'orthampton,  before  the  Hampshire, 

Hampden    and   Franklin    Jlp-icvltvral    Society, 

October  il,  1831.     13ir  Samuel  F.  Dickinson. 

The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  the  natural  and  ap- 
propriate em]i!ij}'nient  of  man.  He  was  formed  of  tlie 
earth;  and  his  birth  place  was  a  garden.  A  garden 
too,  planted  and  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  Him,  who 
created  it;  in  which  "grew  every  tree  pleasant  to 
the  sight,  or  good  t'ur  food;  the  tree  of  Life,  also,  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden." 

This  exhibition,  so  rich  in  the  beauties  of  nature; 
so  luxuriant  in  her  fruits  and  foliage;  was  designed 
to  teach  the  new  inhabitant  his  future  employment; 
and  his  connection  with  the  earth,  which  he  was  soon 
to  be  commissioned  '-to  dress  and  till."  And,  "the 
tree  of  Life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,"  contained  a 
direction,  as  by  precept,  that,  amid  all  his  cares  and 
labors,  the  worship  of  his  Maker^,  the  Great  Proprie- 
tor, should  hold  a  pre-eminent  place.  Thus  esta- 
blishing, by  a  silent  but  immutaljle  decree,  the  inti- 
mate relation  subsisting  between  his  labors  and  his 
duties — a  relation  as  lasting,  as  his  pilgrimage  on 
earth. 

How  much  ought  every  husbandman  to  regard  his 
high  destination!  How  deeply  feel  his  responsibility, 
and  his  obligation  to  follow  the  great  example  here 
set  before  him;  and  to  obey  the  precept,  here  so  forci- 
bly taught! 

Accordingly  we  find,  in  the  only  authentic  record 
of  early  times,  that  the  oldest  son  of  Adam  was  "a 
tiller  of  the  ground;"  and  that  Noah,  immediately  af- 
ter the  deluge,  "became  an  husbandman,  and  planted 
a  vineyard." 

We  find  also,  in  sacred  history,  frequent  allusions 
to  the  culture  of  the  earth.  Ploughing,sowing,  reap- 
ing, threshing,  seed-time,  and  harvest,  and  other  like 
expressions  are  used;  showing,  that  agriculture  was 
early  and  successfully  in  use. 

We  know  also,  that,  by  the  longevity  of  that  pe- 
riod, the  earth  was  early  and  rapidly  peopled,  and 
cities  builded;  and  that  this  immense  population  could 
not  have  been  sustained;  or  those  cities  builded,  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  the  aid  of  agriculture. 

We  know  also,  that  there  could  have  been  no  com- 
merce, without  an  interchange  of  the  productions  of 
the  earth;  and,  that  where  agriculture  has  not  made 
some  advance,  arts  and  manufactures  have  no  place. 

Until  a  people,  by  occupation  or  habit,  become 
fixed  to  some  spot,  as  their  home;  they  have  no  need 
of  houses  or  barns;  or  of  implements  of  husbandry;  or 
of  smiths  or  mechanics  to  construct  them.  Among 
the  natives  of  this  country  was  found  no  mechanic, 
manufacture,  or  commerce.  And  this  is  common  to 
all  uncivilized  nations. 

It  may,  then,  be  assumed  as  true,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth  is  the  basis  of  all  the  mechanic  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  All  depend  upon  it. 
And  every  thing,  which  lives,  and  breathes,  and 
moves,  whether  in  the  waters,  in  the  air,  or  on  its 
surface,  derives  its  support  from  the  earth,  as  the 
mother  of  all. 

I  shall,  therefore,  need  no  apology,  on  this  occasion, 
for  specially  addressing  those,  on  whom  this  impor- 
tant business  rests:  practical  husbandmen;  those  who 
join  naked  hands  to  the  axe  and  the  plough;  and  are 
not  ashamed  to  bear  the  scythe  and  the  sickle. 

I  shall  attempt,  concisely,  to  delineate, 

I.  The  character  of  good  Husbandry. 

II.  The  character  of  good  Husbandmen,  as  con- 
nected with  their  social,  civil  and  moral  duties; 

I.  The  character  of  good  Husbandry. 

The  first  characteristic  of  good  husbandry,  is  to 
cultivate  well. 

It  has  never  yet  been  ascertained,  to  what  extent 
the  earth  is  susceptible  of  culture,  nor  the  amount  it 
is  capable  of  producing.     Much  depends  on  climate. 
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and  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  soil;  but  more  de- 
pends on  cultivation.  No  field  has  ever  yet  been  so 
highly  cultivated,  that  it  was  not  capable  of  higher 
improvement.  In  England,  the  most  highly  cTilti- 
vated  Soil  in  Europe,  there  are  about  two  acres  and 
one-third  of  improved  land,  to  one  individual;  in 
France,  nearly  four;  within  the  limits  of  this  Society, 
more  than  seven.  Agriculture  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  begun  its  progress,  in  any  country;  especially, 
in  the  United  States.  IMuch  is  yet  to  lie  learned, 
and  taught,  and  done,  on  our  best  husbanded  lands. 

Assuming  as  the  ratio,  that  each  acre  now  culti- 
vated, may  be  made  to  produce  only  twice  its  present 
crop, — and  this  falls  lar  sliort  of  the  truth — it  may  be 
made  to  yield  a  much  greater  increase:  then  cultivat- 
ing well  will  save 

1.  Capital.  The  culture  of  fifty  acres  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  one  hundred;  and  fifty  acres  will  cost 
but  half  as  much. 

In  every  enterprise,  the  amount  of  capital  required 
enters  into  the  calculation  of  gain  or  loss.  And  this 
IS  of  no  small  account  to  a  young  New  England  far- 
mer; whose  capital  chiefly  consists  in  his  muscular 
strength,  his  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  his 
moral  habits. 

2.  Cultivating  well  saves  labor.  But  half  the  time 
is  necessary  to  travel  over  fifty  acres,  which  is  re- 
quired to  travel  over  one  hundred.  But  half  the  la- 
bor is  required  to  plough,  sow,  mow  or  reap,  one  acre, 
which  is  required  to  perform  the  like  operations,  on 
two.  Besides,  the  earth,  being  more  thoroughly  sub- 
dued and  broken,  yields  more  readily  to  the  plough, 
the  harrow,  and  the  hoe;  and  every  man  knows,  that 
a  grass  field,  thoroughly  and  well  prepared  for  tlie 
scythe,  is  mown  with  greater  ease,  and  with  less  ex- 
pense of  time  and  strength.  So  of  every  thing  about 
a  farm. 

3.  Cultivating  lecll  saves  fence,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  it  saves  capital  and  labor;  which  is  an 
Item  of  increasing  importance;  as  fencing  stuflTs,  annu- 
ally, grow  more  valuable. 

4.  The  produce  of  one  acre,  well  cultivated,  if  not 
more  in  amount,  exceeds  in  value,  that  of  two  acres, 
poorly  managed.  It  will  be  of  a  better  and  richer 
quality.  Every  one  knows  the  dilference  in  the 
quality  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat  or  potatoes,  raised 
in  full  and  large  crops;  from  that  of  the  same  kind  of 
produce,  raised  in  sparing  and  lean  crops.  The  dif- 
ference is  as  perceivable,  as  between  the  full  and 
blasted  ears  in  Egypt.  The  same  jirinciple  is  appli- 
cable to  the  raising  and  management  of  all  kinds  of 
live  stock.  Every  husbandman  knows,  how  much 
strength  is  added  to  his  ox,  and  his  horse,  by  the  in- 
crease of  their  flesh;  and  how  much  the  quality  of  his 
butter  and  cheese  is  enriched,  by  the  thrift  of  his 
cow. 

5.  Cullivating  well  is  a  duty.  The  cultivator 
owes  it  to  himself;  in  this  way,  he  increases  his  profits 
and  consequent  usefulness.  'He  owes  it  to  his  coun- 
try; he  thereby  adds  to  the  common  stock.  The 
wealth  of  a  nation  consists  in  the  wealth  of  individu- 
als composing  the  nation.  He  owes  it  to  the  Great 
Proprietor,  whose  steward  he  is.  He  appropriates 
but  half  the  territory,  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
produces  as  much;  leaving  the  other  half,  to  be  im- 
proved by  others.  He  follows,  more  closely,  the  ex- 
ample of  Eden. 

6.  Cultivating  well  adds  to  the  pleasures  of  labor. 
This  is  not  an  unmeaning  expression.  The  seven 
years  of  servitude  seemed  short  to  the  patriarch;  be- 
cause, surrounded  by  objects  pleasant  to  his  view;  and 
enjoying  anticipations,  pleasing  to  his  thoughts:  so,  a 
well  cultivated  farm,  regularly  divided  into  fields,' 
and  neatly  fenced,  with  growing  luxuriant  crops, 
presents  to  the  husbandman  a  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing view;  affording  also,  anticipations  of  receiving 
the  reward  of  his  labors;  shortening  very  much  the 
hours  of  toil,  strengthening  all  his  local  and  domestic 
attachments. 

7.  Cultivating  well  improves  the  mind,  and  tem- 


per, and  habits,  of  the  cultivator.  The  principle  of 
association  is  so  strong  and  powerful,  that  we  borrow 
our  thoughts,  and  leelings,  and  habits,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, from  objects  around  us.  The  inlluence  of  "the 
Cirecian  skies"  is  proverbial.  Every  naturalist  is  ac- 
quainted with  this  principle  of  our  nature.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  learn  the  temper  of  any  man,  when  it  is 
known,  with  what  objects  he  most  familiarly  asso- 
ciates. 

Sccondhj.  Good  fences  are  essential  to  good  hus- 
bandry. 

1.  They  save  time.  The  husbandman,  who  is  ob- 
liged to  leave  his  team  or  his  labor,  and  travel  to  a 
distant  field,  to  drive  out  intruding  cattle,  loses  much 
valuable  time,  which  he  knows  not  how  to  spare. 

2.  Good  fences  protect  and  secure  crops,  the  fruit 
and  just  reward  of  toil  and  care;  and  prevent  the 
pain  of  seeing  them  carelessly  wasted  or  destroyed; 
and  in  this  way,  lighten  care,  and  sweeten  the  hours 
of  rest. 

3.  Good  fences  prevent  unkind  feelings  among 
neiglibors;  and  not  unfrpqiiently,  vexations'  and  ex- 
pensive lawsuits— the  evils  of  which  are  sometimes 
seen,  and  felt,  by  the  next  generation. 

4.  Good  fences  are  an  ornament  to  a  farm.  An  ex- 
tended plane— an  unbroken  view  of  a  lake,  or  an 
ocean,  produces  painful  sensations;  wliile  a  landscape, 
interspersed  with  hills,  and  meadows,  and  forests, 
and  cleared  fields,  excites  lively  emotions.  Such  is 
the  pleasure  arising  trom  the  view  of  a  neatly  and 
well  fenced  farm;  associated,  as  it  always  will  be, 
with  considerations  of  security  and  profit — and  the 
certainty  of  finding  every  ox,  and  horse,  and  cow,  in 
his  own   pasture. 

TUtntly.  Tlie  use  of  manure  is  another  character- 
istic of  good  husbandry. 

Most  of  the  soils  in  New  England,  and  within  the 
limits  of  this  society,  require  this  nourishment  and 
support.  And  this  necessity  will  always  make  this  a 
highly  favored  land.  Wherever  manure  is  required, 
in  order  to  produce  good  crops,  and  to  constitute  good 
husbandry,  there  will  be,  of  necessity,  industry, 
economy,  and  consequent  wealth,  with  domestic  hap- 
piness. If  it  should  be  inquired,  what  has  converted 
the  native  barrenness  of  the  counties  of  Essex  and 
Norfolk,  into  luxuriant  fields  and  gardens— the  an- 
swer is,  a  soil  requiring  manure,  with  industry.  If 
It  should  be  further  inquired,  what  has  made  the  in- 
habitants of  these  counties  prosperous,  independent, 
and  happy?  the  answer  is,  a  soil  requiring  manure, 
with  industry  and  economy.  A  young  man,  aspiring 
at  vigor  of  body,  independence  of  mind,  and  prospe- 
rity, with  long  life,  ought,  in  choosing  his  settlement, 
to  select  a  soil,  not  too  barren  to  reward  his  industry; 
yet  requiring  manure  to  render  it  productive.  Much 
of  the  land  in  New  England  answers  this  descrip- 
tion. 

In  most  of  the  Westtrn  States,  manure  is  esteemed 
of  no  value.  It  is  suffered,  either  to  accumulate  about 
their  barns  and  hovels,  for  years;  or  is  thrown  into 
their  creeks,  as  a  nuisance.  I  have,  however,  never 
seen  this,  without  witnessing,  at  the  same  time 
weeds,  and  wild  growth,  as  rank  and  luxuriant,  as 
the  corn-blades,  or  stalks  of  wheat:  with  miserable 
husbandry. 

That  a  soil  so  rich,  as  to  require  no  manure  under 
the  hand  of  a  skilful  cultivator,  will  produce  sloth 
and  Its  kindred  vices,  is  a  principle,  as  unvarying  as 
the  laws  of  nature.  The  barrenness  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  is  not  unfrequently  spoken  of  at  the 
West,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  blessino-s  of 
this  enviable  land.  ° 

While  the  cultivator  of  the  rich  alluvials,  and  ex- 
tensive priaries  of  the  West,  shall  be  pale  with  ague, 
and  inactive  and  slothful,  by  reason  of  the  richness  of 
his  soil,  his  farm  unfenced,  and  overspread  with 
weeds  and  wild  growth;  the  more  favored  son  of 
New  England  shall  be  muscular  and  strong,  energe- 
tic and  enterprising,  intelligent  and  moral"  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  industry,  in  a  salubrious  atmosphere. 
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and  blessed  with  a  surrounding  group  of  healthful, 
intelligent,  well  instructed  children.  Nature  is  uni- 
form in  her  operations.  A  soil  so  rich,  as  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  has  every  where  produced  the 
consequences  of  idleness.  Men  will  not  work  hard 
when  they  can  live  easy. 

That  part  of  Asia,  where  once  was  the  garden  of 
Eden,  where  was  the  promised  land:  Italy,  where 
was  Rome,  so  proud  of  her  orators,  statesmen,  and 
conquerors;  Spain,  once  so  distinguished  fur  her  sci- 
ence, and  her  intelligence;  Egypt,  once  renowned  for 
lierarts  and  her  power;  South  America,  once  pre-emi- 
nent for  her  honour  and  her  warriors;  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  with  ils  present  population,  illustrate 
this  truth. 

The  destinies  of  futurity  are  not  in  our  keeping. 
What  consequences  may  follow  from  the  great  moral 
eflbrts,  now  making  to  renovate  and  purify  the  Wes- 
tern valley,  time  only  can  disclose.  But,  sure  as  the 
connection  between  cause  and  eftect;  unless  these,  or 
other  causes  hitherto  inoperative, shall  exerta  mighty 
and  a  controlling  influence,  this  great  and  proud  val- 
ley must,  and  will,  hereafter,  slumber,  inactive,  un- 
blessed. It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the  patriot,  as 
well  as  the  Christian,  to  hope;  that  the  religion  of 
the  Cross  niay  eflect.  what  science  and  philosophy, 
with  all  their  votaries,  have  so  long,  in  vain,  at- 
tempted! 

In  addition  to  barn-manure,  the  New  England  hus- 
bandman should  be  unwearied,  in  collecting  whatever 
will  quicken  or  support  vegetation.  Lime  is  a  valua- 
ble manure,  and  highly  deserving  notice.  Mud  from 
ponds,  or  sunken  grounds,  common  salt,  with  every 
kind  of  vegetable,  and  animal  substance,  may  be  pro- 
fitably used  in  compost;  especially,  if  exposed  to  the 
action  of  swine.  Changing  crops  is  often  useful. 
Each  species  ol  crop  seems  to  extract  from  the  soil  a 
nutriment  peculiar  to  itself;  so  as  not  to  exhaust,  against 
the  demands  of  a  difTerent,  succeeding,  crop.  Alternate 
ploughing  and  seeding  is  a  valuable  substitute  for 
manure;  °and  an  economical  method  of  keeping  land 
in  heart.  Hewever  highly  other  grasses  may  be  va- 
lued in  other  counties  or  states;  I  am  satisfied;  that 
no  D-rass,  with  us,  is  so  enriching  to  the  soil;  or  nu- 
tricTous  for  hay  or  pasture,  as  the  clover.  The  quality, 
which  enriches,  is  not  in  the  stalk,  or  leal,  of  this 
grass,  as  is  sometimes  supposed;  but  in  a  black 
mould,  collected  about  the  roots.  Whether  extracted 
from  the  air,  by  means  of  its  blossoms,  its  broad  leaf, 
or  porous  stalk,  1  do  not  pretend  to  say.  If  turned 
in,  with  a  plough,  for  manure,  it  should  stand  until 
ripe  The  mature  stalk,  and  full  grown  leaf  seem 
necessary  to  collect,  and  deposit,  its  nutritive  quali- 
ties. 

A  coat  of  grass,  left  in  the  tail,  on  mowing  or  pas- 
ture-land, is  equal  to  a  covering  of  manure.  This 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  enriching  the  soil;  and 
of  protecting  it  from  frosis  and  cold.  It  is  like  the 
clothino-  of  The  human  body ,  protecting  it  from  the  cold 
of  winter.  Every  blade  of  grass  left  growing,  in  the 
fall,  will  produce  twice  ils  value,  the  next  season- 
Considering  the  coldness  of  our  climate,  this  subject 
has  not  bee°n  sufliciently  regarded. 

Fourthly.     Veep  plmighiiii;  is  essential  to  good  hus- 
bandry. .  . 

The  plough  is  the  most  important  implement  ot  hus- 
bandry; too  "much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  its  con- 
struction. A  share,  so  broad  as  to  cut  the  whole  width 
of  the  furrow,  is  essential.  Ploughing  is  the  most  im- 
portant operation  in  husbandry,  and  deep  ploughing 
still  more  important.  Such  parts  of  the  earth,  as  are 
not  broken,  or  turned  up  by  the  plough-share, yield  no 
support  to  the  growing  plant— they  are  in  the  way  of 
the  roots,  and  worse  than  useless. 

Deep  ploughing  \n\xt'is  up  more  earth  for  use;  gives 
more  room  for  the  roots  to  grow  and  extend  in;  attords 
more  nourishment;  and  greater  security  against 
dron<Tht;  the  deeper  the  soil,  the  more  moisture  iscon- 
"  in  it— and  the  longer  it  will  resist  the  eflfectsof 
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row;  and  ordinarily,  will  produce  a  more  abundant 
crop.  There  is  a  quality,  nutritive  to  vegetation, 
which  settles  down  below  ordinary  furrows;  and  which, 
turned  up,  brings  strength,  as  well  as  quantity,  to  the 
soil.  I  have  seen  pumpkins  and  other  vines  grow 
luxuriantly,  on  earth  thrown  out  of  a  cellar,  three  feet 
below  the  surface. 

Fifthly.  A'ealne'ss  is  essential  to  the  character  of 
good  husbandry. 

This  consists  in  the  arrangement  and  divisions  of  a 
farm;  the  order  and  style  of  the  buildings;  the  setting 
out  and  pruning,  with  judgment,  fruit  and  shade  trees. 
The  garden  of  Eden,  the  great  example  set  before 
husbandmen,  contained  "every  tree,  pleasant  to  the 
sight,"  as  well  as  "good  for  food." 

Neatness  also  consists  in  the  cutting  of  bushes,  tear- 
ing up  and  subduing  hedges;  clearing  every  field  of 
weeds  and  wild  growth;  keeping  the  best  implements 
of  husbandry;  and  in  best  order  and  condition;  and 
generally,  in  keeping  every  thing  as  it  should  be. 

There  should  be  "a  place  for  every  thing;  and  ev- 
ery thing  in  ils  place."  There  should  also  be  a  time 
for  every  thing;  and  every  thing  in  its  lime. 

More  time  and  labour  are  saved  by  neatness, on  and 
about  a  farm,  than  ten  times  its  cost.  The  breaking 
of  a  bow  pin;  or  the  unsewing  of  a  harness,  frequently 
occasions,  not  only  loss  to  the  owner,  and  danger  to 
the  driver;  but  sometimes  brings  sufferings,  not  to  be 
repaid. 

Neatness  adds  much  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  hus- 
bandman; and  the  pleasures  of  home.  It  induces  hab- 
its of  order  and  (jropriety;  which  will,  insensibly,  be 
carried  into  all  the  business  and  relations  of  life.  It  is 
enviable,  every  where,  indoors  and  out;  and,  if  not 
one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  every  husbandman,  and 
husband-woman  too,  ought  to  be  willing  to  add  it  to 
the  list.  It  should  be  carried  into  the  family — there 
should  be  order  there.  Every  one  should  know  his 
place,  and  his  duty.  There  should  be  order  in  the 
field,  and  in  all  the  business  of  the  farm;  there  should 
be  order  every  where.  "Order  is  Heaven's  first  law." 
Let  it  never  be  second  to  the  husbandman,  or  his 
household! 

Sixthly.  It  is  the  character  of  good  husbandry,  to 
be  constantly  improving. 

The  nineteenth  century  finds  all  things  around  us 
progressing.  The  art,  or  Ihe  business  which  does  not 
make  progress;  is  like  the  by-stander  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream,  whom  the  current  soon  leaves  behind. 

While  the  inventions  and  discoveries,  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  manufactures,  within  thirty  years 
past,  have,  wilh  unexampled  rapidity,  been  acquiring 
for  thein  new  skill,  and  increased  powers;  agriculture 
has  been, comparatively,  stationary;  at  least,  progress- 
ed wilh  a  slower  step.  Government  has  exerted,  in 
behalf  of  these,  its  full  strength;  leaving  this  to  its 
own  protection.  And  we  feel  a  manly  pride,  in  con- 
fiding this  important  interest  to  its  natural  guardians; 
a  virtuous,  inlelligent,  and  enterprising  yeomanry. — 
Their  ingenuity  will  suggest  new  modes  of  culture; 
new  kinds  of  crops;  new  branches  of  industry;  new 
sources  of  wealth.  The  great  staples  of  New  Eng- 
land are  not  yet  settled.  There  will  be  changes,  as 
there  have  been,  unfriendly  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
est. The  cultivator,  therefore,  must  adapt  his  sys- 
tem of  culture,  to  Ihe  circumstances,  to  the  slate  and 
prospects  of  the  country. 

The  consequences  resulting  to  New  England,  from 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  every  hus- 
bandman has,  more  or  less,  known  and  felt,  were 
promptly  met;  by  increased  attention  to  manufactures 
and  todairies;  the  growing  of  wool;  and,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut ,  the  raising  of  that  invaluable  plant, 
the  broom  corn;  with  other  kindred  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  the  arts. 

But  no  branch  of  domestic  economy  offers  so  great 
encouragement  to  American  industry,  as  the  raising  of 
the  mulberry,  and  silk- worm. 

Tiiis  promises  to  the  North,  advantages  far  greater, 
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The  culture  of  silk  was  first  known  in  China; 
where  both  the  mulberry  and  the  silk-worm  are  of 
spontaneous  growth.  According  to  Chinese  records, 
it  commenced  there,  many  centuries  prior  to  the  Chris- 
tian era.  This  delicate  manufacture  in  all  its  myste- 
rious branches,  was,  fur  a  long  time,  under  the  exclu- 
sive management  of  the  empresses,  and  the  women 
of  their  households;  but  was,  afterwards,  spread  among 
all  the  females  of  the  empire.  China  was  long  called 
"The  inexhaustible  store-house  of  silk."  From  Chi- 
na, it  made  its  way  into  the  other  parts  of  Asia;  and 
subsequently,  into  Europe;  successively,  into  Greece, 
Italy,  France  and  England.  Into  Greece  and  Italy, 
many  centuries  ago;  into  France,  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  more  recently  into  England.  The  raw 
material  is  still  raised  in  great  abundance,  in  these, 
and  other  countries  of  the  East;  excepting  England; 
her  climate  does  not  admit  of  its  growth  — the  skill  of 
her  artists  is  exercised  in  the  manufacture  alone. 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  growing  of  the 
mulberry-tree  was  commenced  in  Georgia;  and,  in 
1766  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  cocoons  were  export- 
ed from  that  State;  and  sold  in  England.  Soon  after, 
a  similar  beginning  was  made  in  Pennsylvania;  but 
both  were  discontinued  by  the  revolution. 

In  Connecticut,  sewing  silk  has  been  manufactured 
more  than  seventy  years.  The  product  of  the  town 
of  Mansfield  alone,  the  present  season,  is  estimated 
at  eighty-five  thousand  dollars. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  this  article  was  manufac- 
tured, to  some  extent,  in  Amherst  in  this  county;  and 
several  beautiful  w'cbs  were  woven;  and  worn,  in 
gowns  and  handkerchiefs,  by  the  females,  whose  in- 
genuity and  skill  fabricated  them.  But  the  business 
was  afterwards  discontinued. 

The  culture  of  the  mulberry,  has  made  some  pro- 
gress, in  Delaware,  Ohio,  and,  I  believe,  some  other 
of  the  States  of  the  Union.  And  a  laudable  spirit, 
characteristic  of  the  people,  is  diffusing  itself  over 
the  territory  of  this  society.  There  are  within  ils  limits, 
about  twenty  mulberry  orchards,  nurseries,  containing 
plants,  sufficient  to  set  over  hundreds  of  acres;  and  in 
one  place,*  sewing  silk,  and  other  light  fabrics  are 
manufactured.  The  quantity  of  silk  stuffs,  manufac 
lured  on  the  Eastern  continent,  is  immense.  Though 
once  an  article  of  luxury,  and  exchanged,  in  equal 
weight,  for  gold,  and  afterwards,  by  some  govern- 
ments, forbidden  to  be  used,  considered  as  extrava- 
gance; yet  it  is  now,  an  article  much  in  use,  in  all 
countries;  and  will,  in  all  probability,  in  our  lime,  be- 
come as  common  for  wearing  apparel,  as  the  fabrics, 
made  of  flax  or  cotton. 

Great  Britain  imports,  annually,  chiefly  from  Ben- 
gal, Italy,  China,  and  Turkey,  raw  silk,  to  supply  her 
manufactories,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  France  imports  from  the  same  places, 
chiefly,  more  than  twenty  millions;  besides  large  quan- 
tities raised  in  her  own  territory;  and  she  exports, 
"besides  a  much  greater  saving  from  the  quantity  used 
at  home,"  of  this  article  manufactured,  the  incredible 
amount  of  "five  hundred  millions  of  dollars." 

The  records  of  the  treasury  show,  that  the  United 
States  imported,  in  five  years,  from  18il  to  1825  in- 
clusive, more  than  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  in 
manufactured  silks.  Of  which  eight  millions  only 
were  exported;  leaving  to  be  used,  and  paid  fur,  in  the 
United  States,  twenty-seven  millions;  or  about  four 
and  a  half  millions  annually.  This  has  since  increa- 
sed— and  the  probable  consumption  of  silk  stuffs,  with- 
in the  United  States,  at  this  time,  is  between  seven 
and  ten  millions,  annually.  And  this  amount  increas- 
ing in  a  ralio,  greater  than  that  of  the  population  of 
the  country.  This  large  sum  is  to  be  paid  for;  and  it 
will  be  seen,  that  our  exports,  from  New  England, 
fall  short  of  doing  it. 

These  facts  show  the  importance  of  this  culture; 
both  to  agriculturists,  and  to  the  nation.  We  pay 
for  this  article,  manufactured  abroad,  an  annual  tax, 

•  Belchertown. 
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of  between  seven  and  ten  milliens;  which  its  culture 
would  save — and,  in  a  few  years,  enable  us  to  e.\port, 
of  the  same  material,  as  much  more.  Thus  saving 
that  sum,  "twice  told."  The  fact  also,  that  the  de- 
mand, abroad,  lor  our  bread-stuffs,  is  constantly  di- 
minishing; and  our  e.\porls  of  that  article,  annually, 
decreasing,  adds  importance  to  this  culture. 

Its  value  may  be  learned  from  the  estimation,  in 
■which  other  nations  have  held  it.  The  art  has  been 
considered  as  mysterious;  and  artists,  skilled  in  it, 
prohibited  from  leaving  their  country,  under  severe, 
and  I  believe,  capital  punishments.  If  a  solitary  ar- 
tist eluded  this  prohibition,  he  has  been  courted  in 
other  countries,  and  there  rewarded  with  a  princely 
munificence.  As  late  as  1823,  a  silk  manufacturer 
of  Lyons,  in  France,  at  the  solicitation  of  individual 
manufacturers  in  England,  went  there  to  introduce 
certain  parts  of  his  art;  and  impart  some  portions  of 
his  skill.  lie  returned,  in  one  year,  with  a  bonus  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling — eighty  thousand 
dollars.  On  his  return  to  B" ranee,  he  was  prosecuted, 
for  communicating  his  skill — but  had  the  good  fortune 
to  elude  the  penalty. 

In  England,  France,  Italy,  and  China,  this  manu- 
facture could  not  be  valued.  It  is,  equally,  above 
price,  here.  Our  climate,  and  our  soil,  are  equally 
adapted  to  it;  and  will  raise  the  raw  material  in  great- 
er abundance;  and  of  a  finer,  richer,  and  superior  qual- 
ity. 

It  is  proved  by  actual  experiment;  that  the  mulber- 
ry will  flourish  equally  well,  in  all  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates;  unless  it  be  the  extreme  North  and  South; 
that  the  silk-worm,  in  all  its  mysterious  forms,  grows 
and  works,  as  well  here,  as  in  the  East,  and  even 
better;  that  the  whole  process  from  the  egg,  to  the 
winding  and  finishing  of  the  cocoon,  is  accomplished 
in  thirty-one  days;  whereas  the  same  process,  in  the 
East,  occupies  from  forty-five  to  forty-seven  days: 
that  the  cocoons  produced  here,  are  larger,  and  of  a 
more  uniform  size;  evincing  clearly  the  uniform  health 
of  the  worms,  that  wind  them;  and  that  the  silk  ex- 
tracted from  them,  is  of  a  finer,  stronger,  and  more 
beautiful  texture. 

It  deserves  the  notice  of  husbandmen,  also,  that  the 
whole  business  may  be  done  in  sixty  days;  principal- 
ly, in  the  months  of  iSIay  and  June;  when  labor  on  a 
farm  is  not  so  much  needed;  and  by  women  and  child- 
ren. The  fabric  surely  not  of  less  value,  because 
wrought  by  fairer  hands. 

Experience  has  not  yet  taught  this  country,  the  net 
produce  of  one  acre.  It  has  been  estiinaled  from  two 
to  twelve  hundred  dollars.  If  the  less  of  these  ex- 
tremes be  considered  as  the  more  correct  sum;  even 
in  this  case,  a  profit  is  yielded,  far  greater  than  that 
arising  from  the  culture  of  any  other  article  known  in 
the  United  Stales.  It  offers  immense  wealth  to  New 
Englanil  industry;  and  seerns  one  of  the  choicest  gifts 
of  Providence  to  this  highly  favored  land. 

That  an  insect  so  minute;  emerging  from  an  egg, 
of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head;  should  wind,  from  itself, 
a  thread  of  so  great  length;  of  the  finest,  richest,  and 
most  delicate' fabric;  in  one  month,  arriving  at  matu- 
rity, and  finishing  its  work;  encircling  itself  with  the 
web  so  nicely  wound,  as  with  its  shroud;  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature;  presenting,  as  it  does,  the  riches 
of  a  world,  in  the  compass  of  a  nutshell. 
(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
WINTER  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — Having  seen  your  notice  of  the 
reception  of  a  quantity  of  the  Black  Sea  White  Flint 
wheat,  and  feeling  desirous  of  promoting  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  very  valuable  grain,  I  can  state  for  the 
information  and  encouragement  of  those  farmers  who 
may  have  doubts  of  its  success  in  New  England,  that 
it  has  been  raised  here  every  season  since  1827,  the 
yield  varying  from  20  to  28  bushels  per  acre.  It  has 
been  twice  sown  on  an  old  plain  (the  soil  of  which  is 


a  fine  gravel)  which  has  been  under  cultivation  more 
than  100  years. — The  soil  of  the  field  in  which  I 
raised  it  last  season,  is  a  light  loam. — From  what  I 
have  seen  of  this  wheat,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
more  certain  crop  than  rye. — It  has  been  raised  by 
several  of  my  neighbors,  and  I  have  never  known  an 
instance  of  its  blasting.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
manure  ir.ore  liighly  where  I  sow  wheat  than  where  I 
raise  rye. 

PLANTING  PEACH  STONES,  &c. 

A  correspondent  in  the  last  New  England  Farmer, 
wishes  to  be  informed  of  the  best  metliod  of  planting 
the  peach  and  other  fruit  stones,  and  as  we  are  all 
prone  to  think  our  own  mode  best,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  stating  mine.  I  take  a  box  in  the  fall,  throw  in  a 
little  earth,  and  place  such  stones  as  I  wish  to  plant 
on  it — then  fill  the  box  with  eartli,  and  place  it  in  an 
exposed  situation  and  let  it  remain  until  I  plant  my 
garden,  when  I  empty  my  box  and  collect  the  stones 
and  crack  them;  take  out  the  meals  and  plant  them 
in  rows  2  or  3  inches  deep.  If  your  correspondent 
will  try  this  method,  I  believe  he  will  find  it  a  good 
one,  if  not  the  best.         Yours,  Stc.  E.  A.  E. 

KitlingiooitU,  Con.  M'ov.  2S,  1S31. 
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(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 
PLANTING. 

(Continued  from  page  307.) 
The  third  and  last  mode  of  rearing  forest  trees  pro 
posed  to  be  discussed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  is 
that  of  selecting  the  superior  shoots  of  coppice  stools, 
and  training  them  to  full-grown  timber  trees.  The 
oak,  on  account  of  the  value  of  its  bark,  is  more  fre- 
quently reared  in  this  way  than  the  elm,*  ash,  and 
chestnut.  The  timber  of  coppice  trees  is  in  general 
faulty,  and  of  inferior  quality  to  that  reared  from 
seeds.  Where  care,  however,  is  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  shoois  from  healthy  and  not  over-aged 
coppice  stools,  timber  of  the  best  quality  may  be  "ob- 
tained from  them. 

The  produce  of  coppice  stools  consists  of  materials 
for  fence  wood,  fuel,  besoms,  &e.  Poles  and  bark 
are  the  most  valuable  of  this  produce,  where  the  prac- 
tice is  to  leave  no  standards,  or  saplings  for  timber. 
It  is,  however,  perfectly  clear,  that  when  a  wood  or 
coppice  oflers  to  the  purchaser  produce  of  various 
sizes  convertible  to  various  uses,  along  with  full- 
grown  timber  for  navy  purposes,  the  sale  is  more 
readily  effected,  and  generally  on  better  terms,  than 
when  the  produce  consists  of  smaller  wood  only.  In 
making  choice  of  the  shoots  of  coppice  stools  to  be 
trained  for  timber  trees,  great  care  should  be  had  to 
select  none  but  such  as  are  straight  and  vigorous, 
and  which  originate  as  near  to  the  roots  of  the  stool 
as  possible.  The  neglect  of  this  latter  circumstance 
IS  the  chief  cause  of  the  unsoundness  of  coppice- 
reared  timber,  particularly  at  the  root  or  butt  end  of 
the  bole.  The  parent  wood  of  coppice  stools  is  most 
frequently  suflered  to  rise  too  high  from  the  roots, 
consequently  the  shoots  emitted  from  it  never  grow 
with  so  much  vigour,  or  attain  to  so  great  a  size  in  a 
given  space  of  time,  as  when  the  stool  is  kept  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When 
the  parent  stool  is  a  foot  or  more  in  height  from  the 
root.  It  becomes  divided  into  pointed  r°ugged  parts, 
and  if  a  tiller  or  shoot,  left  for  a  tree,  is  situated  near 
to  one  or  other  of  these,  the  stub  is  in  time  encom- 
passed by  the  bark  of  the  young  tree  wholly  or  par- 


•  Jl  great  part  of  the  elms  (ulmus  campestris)  reared  in 
Devotisldre  are  from  layers,  and  frequently  defective  at  the 
most  vahmble  part.— Vide  Vancouver's  Survey  of  Devon. 

One  or  two  fertile  tracts  In  Devon,  where  the  soil  is 
of  the  nature  termed  red  sand-stone,  is  more  favoura- 
ble to  the  growth  of  the  elm  than  to  any  other  tree. 

Mr.  Kingston. 


'■'ally,  which  causes  blemish  and  unsoundness  in  the 
'imber,  as  well  as  obstruction  to  its  prosperous  growth. 
The  stumps  of  coppice  stools  should,  therefore,  be 
cut  near  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  face  of 
the  stubs  as  level  and  free  from  fractures  as  can  be. 
The  kinds  of  trees  most  profitable  for  coppice  pro- 
duce are  those  which  possess  the  reproductive  power 
in  the  highest  degree;  these  were  enumerated  in  a 
preceding  page.  It  may  be  unnecessary  here  to  (jbserve 
that  the  non-reproductive  trees,  such  as  all  the  pine 
and  fir  tribes,  are  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  coppice. 
The  shoot,  or  tiller,  being  selected  with  due  attention 
to  these  essential  points,  all  other  shoots  belonging  to 
the  parent  stool  should  be  cut  away  close  to  the  root. 
The  young  tree  should  then  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment as  other  trees  reared  by  seed  or  transplanting. 
Although,  under  any  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  re- 
commended to  convert  a  coppice  wood  into  a  timber 
grove,  nevertheless,  should  the  circumstance  of  local 
demand  for  timber  trees  be  considerable,  it  is  a  highly 
profitable  practice  to  allow  a  certain  number  of  the 
most  select  oak  tillers  to  remain  for  limber.  Should 
the  number  finally  left  to  become  timber  trees  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  on  the  space  of  an  acre,  the  coppice  pro- 
duce will  not  receive  any  injury  to  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  value  of  the  trees  retained.  Were  one 
hundred  select  tillers  left  on  the  cutting  or  fall  of  a 
coppice,  and  were  the  periodical  falls  made  at  eigh- 
teen years  intervals  ol  time,  on  the  second  cutting 
these  tillers  would  be  thirty-six  years  old,  and  worth 
from  10s.  to  12s.  each.  At  this  period  of  growth , 
twenty-five  of  the  number  should  be  talcen  away, 
leaving  an  average  distance  between  those  that  re- 
main of  about  twenty-four  feet.  At  the  next  fall  the 
trees  will  have  attained  to  fifty-six  years'  growth, 
and  will  afford  seventeen  trees  to  be  thinned  out,  of 
the  value  of  22s.  each.  At  seventy-two  years' 
growth  the  value  will  be  increased  to  38s.  each  tree, 
and  allowing  fifteen  trees  to  be  thinned  out.  At  the 
fourth,  or  last  thinning,  the  trees  will  be  ninety  years 
of  growth,  and  worth  at  least  50s.  each,  leaving  thirty 
limber  trees,  of  which  a  part  will  be  fit  for  ship- 
building, and  exceed  in  value  the  fee-simple  of  the 
land.  Land  requiring  a  period  of  eighteen  years  to 
produce  coppice-wood  fit  for  cutting  or  a  fall,  cannot 
be  worth  more  yearly  than  10s.  per  acre  in  husban- 
dry; consequently  the  rent  of  the  land  and  cost  of 
culture  of  the  coppice  is  covered  by  these  thinnings 
of  the  timber  trees,  leaving  periodically  the  proper 
coppice  produce,  and  at  the  termination  of  one  hun- 
dred years  the  valuable  trees  above  mentioned  as 
clear  profit. 

The  age  at  which  coppices  should  be  cut  down  va- 
ries according  to  the  soil  and  their  quickness  of 
growth.  Nine  years  may  be  considered  the  shortest 
period,  and  thirty  years  the  longest,  as  oak-bark, 
which  constitutes  a  valuable  part  of  llie  produce, 
does  not  improve  in  quality  after  that  age.  Eio-hteen 
years'  growth  is  about  an  average  period  for  coppice- 
wood,  and  the  average  returns  from  bark  and  wood 
ml.  an  acre.* 

The  comparative  merits  of  the  three  different 
modes  of  rearing  forest  trees,  proposed  to  be  consid- 
ered at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  will  have  appeared, 
from  the  facts  brought  forward,  to  be  greatly  in  favour 
of  transplanting  young  trees  of  proper  sizes  and  age, 
from  the  nursery  beds  to  their  timber  sites,  whether 
in  regard  to  economy  in  the  first  and  subsequent  out- 
lay of  capital,  in  making  and  rearing  the  plantation, 
or  in  respect  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  timber 
produced  on  a  given  space  of  land,  and  in  a  given 
space  of  time.  The  rearing  of  oak  timber  from  seed 
on  the  spots  where  the  trees  are  to  remain  for  timber 
is,  however,  an  exception  to  the  above  conclusion  un- 
der the  following  restrictions;  namely,  that  the  acorns 
of  the  best  variety  of  oak  ( Quercus  robur  vel  longi- 
peduncidaia)  can   be  obtained  of  good  quality,  at  a 


•  There  are  instances  of  coppices  afibrding  raturci 
of  50i.  sterling  profit  per  acre. 
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reasonable  cost,  in  sufBcient  quanlilies;  that  the  land 
to  be  sown  is  in  a  perfectly  clean  state  of  culture,  in 
good  heart  on  the  surface,  and  free  from  stagnant 
moisture;  that  labour  is  cheap;  and  that  ample  and 
complete  protection  from  the  attacks  of  vermin  can 
be  ensured  to  the  acorns,  and  to  the  seedling  plants 
till  they  eipial  in  size  three  years'  old  nursery  plants. 
When  all  these  circumstances  can  be  combined,  tlien 
the  mode  of  rearing  the  oak  on  its  timber  site  from 
seed  should  be  adopted,  but  not  otherwise,  or  disap- 
pointment will  be  certain  to  follow. 

Simple  ijlantations  consist  of  one  or  two  species  of 
trees  only;  mixed  plantations  of  many  different  spe- 
cies. The  latter,  on  suitable  soils,  are  the  most  pro- 
fitable; they  afford  an  earlier,  mure  permanent,  and  a 
larger  return  fur  capital  than  simple  plantations. 
The  judicious  arrangement  of  the  different  forest 
trees,  not  only  prcjinotes  the  greatest  returns  of  profit 
from  the  plantations,  but  likewise  effects  the  highest 
embellishment  to  the  estate  and  surrounding  coun- 
try." . 

Shellcf  in  winter  and   shade  in   summer  are  also 
important  points.     Evergreen  trees,  and  such   deci; 
duous  ones  as  retain  their  leaves  to  a  later  period  of 
the  year  (the  hornbeam,  beech,  and  some  varieties  of 
the  oak)  afford  much  greater  shelter  in  winter  and  in 
early  spring,  when   it  is  most   wanted,  than    those 
which  lose  their  leaves  early  in  autumn,  and  should, 
therefore,  be   planted   wherever  shelter  is  most  de- 
sired.    Shade  is  best  afforded  by  trees  which,  rising 
with  naked  stems  to  a  certain  height,  afterwards  send 
out  an  e.xlended  series  of  branches,  as  the  oak,  beech, 
chestnut,  and  elm,  which   can  be  readily  trained  to 
that  state  by  pruning,  and  their  spreading  branches 
and  umbrageous    foliage  are  highly  superior  fur  this 
intention  than  those  of  the  ash,  sycamore,  plane,  Sic. 
Although  mixed  planting,  as  just  now  observed,  is 
the    most  profitable,  and,  under  skilful  massing  and 
grouping,  the  most  embellishing  to  the  landscape,  yet 
there  are  certain  circumstances  connected  with  the 
growth  of  the  various  species  of  forest-trees,  which, 
when  they  occur,  effectually  control  the  choice  of  the 
planter  in  his  modes  of  arrangement:  these  are,  first, 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  planted;  second- 
ly, the  climate,  or  the  exposure  and  elevation  of  the 
site  of  the  plantation.     In  planting,  soils  may  be  di- 
vided into  simple  and  mixed.     The  latter  allows  of 
the  fullest  scope  to  mixed  planting.     Simple  soils  are 
those  which  contain  the  smallest  number  of  ingredi- 
ents in  their  composition,  (jr   which  consist  chiefly  ol 
one  substance;  as  sandy  soils,  containing  from  nine- 
tenths  of  sand  (the  ma.ximnm  at  which  the  success- 
ful culture  of  the  white  field  turnip  is  supposed  to  be 
limited)  to  one-lwentieth,  the  supposed   point  of  ab- 
solute sterility  for  even  common  herbage,  are  properly 
termed  simple  .sandy  soils,  and  on  which  the  ]iine,fir, 
larch,  and    perhaps   the   birch,  can   only   be    planted. 
Soils  consisting  of  from  seven-eighths  to  a  larger  pro- 
portion   of  chalk    will   rear   the'  beech    chiefly;  and 
when  the  proportion  of  one-half  of  vegetable  matter 


*  Planting  the  same  sort  of  trees  in  masses  was  oti- 
ginallv  practised  at  Blair  Adam,  e.  g.  Half  an  acre 
of  oaks,  half  an  acre  of  beeches,  ball  an  acre  of  elms, 
half  an  acre  of  Spanish  chestnuts,  &c.  This  was  altered 
for  a  mixture  of  different  forest-trees,  but  Lord  Chief 
Commissioner  .\d3m  has  resorted  recently  to  the  original 
practice,  especially  on  the  sides  of  hills.  His  reason  for 
this  is,  that  mixing  trees  of  different  sorts  (their  growths 
being  unequal)  leads  in  thinning  to  sparing  the  more 
forward  tree,  though  the  tree  of  less  value:  whereas, 
uniting  the  same  species  of  tree  in  masses,  insured 
their  growing  pretty  nearly  in  an  equal  degree,  so  that 
the  choice  in  thinning  secured  the  preservation  of  the 
best  growing  tree;  and  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
embellishment,  the  large  masses  of  different  colours, 
especially  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  appears  to  have  more 
effect  in  point  of  grandeur  than  intermixture,  the  lat- 
ter being  more  adapted  to  pleasure-grounds  and  the 
woodlands  near  a  residence. 


to  one-half  of  sand  and  loam  meet  in  a  soil,  it  is  pro- 
perly simple  vegetable  earth,  and  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  peat,  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds,  but  which  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  soils.  On  this  last-mentioned  soil 
the  planter  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  abele,  poplar, 
and  alder:  the  willow  and  birch  only  partially  suc- 
ceed, or  when  the  vegetable  matter  is  in  a  less  pro- 
portion to  the  other  ingredients  above  stated. 

The  elevation  of  the  site  of  the  intended  planta- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  that  is  con.si- 
derable,  influences  the  local  climate  so  much  as  often 
to  confine  the  choice  of  the  planter  to  one  or  two  spe- 
cies of  trees  only,  even  though  the  soil  should  be 
otherwise  favourable  for  mixed  planting, 

It  is  calculated  that  an  elevation  of  six  hundred 
feel  diminishes  the  temperature  of  a  site  equal  to  that 
of  one  degree  of  north  latitude;  the  degree  of  dry- 
ness or  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  force  of 
the  winds  seem  also  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
elevation  of  the  land.  Accordingly  we  find  that  dif- 
ferent species  of  trees  occupy  ditt'erent  regions  and 
degrees  of  elevation  on  the  mountains  of  the  torrid, 
temperate,  and  frigid  zones. 

According  to  Humboldt,  ihe  trees  which  grow  in 
the  highest  elevation  are  the  pine  and  the  birch, 
(these  also  it  may  be  observed  will  flourish  in  the 
lowest  situations,  the  birch  in  particular  will  grow  in 
soils  periodically  overflowed  or  covered  with  water 
for  two  or  three  months  in  a  year.)  The  highest  al- 
titude of  the  growth  of  the  pine  is  stated  to  be  from 
twelve  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  latitude  'iO'^;  and  the  limits  of 
the  growth  of  the  oak  appears  to  be  confined  to  ten 
thousand  three  hundred.  The  last  species  of  trees 
found  nearest  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  on 
Mount  Caucasus,  in  latitude  -l-i'*,  and  on  the  Pyre- 
nees, are  the  common  birch  {Betula  alba,)  and  the 
hooked  pine  {Finns  uncinata,)  and  the  red  spruce 
fir  {Finns  rubra.)  On  the  Alps,  latitude  from  45* 
to  46",  the  common  spruce  appears  limited  to  an  ele- 
vation of  about  five  thousand  nine  hundred  feet.  In 
Lapland  the  birch  is  found  at  the  altitude  of  one 
thousand  six  hundred  feet  in  latitude  67"  and  70". 

The  influence  of  difterent  altitudes  on  the  distribu- 
tion and  growth  of  forest  trees,  is  evident  even  in  the 
inferior  elevations  of  the  forests  of  Britain.  The 
pine,  fir,  and  birch  occupy  the  highest  points;"'  next 
the  sycamore  and  mountain  elm;  lastly,  the  oak, 
beech,  poplar,  ash,  and  chestnut.  When  the  ground 
to  be  planted  is,  therefore,  so  high  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  as  to  influence  materially  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  the  forest  trees  to  be  planted  should  be  se- 
lected according  to  the  above  principles.  In  practice 
this  may  be  termed  region  planting.  By  imitating 
the  natural  process  in  this  respect,  not  only  the  must 
profitable  returns  which  the  site  and  soil  are  capable 
of  producing  will  be  secured,  but  also  the  most  orna- 
mental effects  produced  on  the  landscape,  and  the 
useful  ones  of  judicious  shelter  obtained.  It  generally 
happens  in  extensive  planting  that  the  soil  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  site  in  ils  properties  and  fitness 
to  rear  one  species  of  tree  better  than  another.  When 
these  difterent  soils  are,  therefore,  planted  with  dif- 
ferent trees  best  adapted  to  each,  masses  of  diversi- 
fied outline  will  adorn  Ihe  landscape,  having  all  the 
efl'ect  of  a  tasteful  design,  and  the  trees  will  be  indi- 
vidually of  the  must  healthy  growth,  a  point  of  the 
last  importance  in  ornamental  effect. 

Experience  proves  that,  for  elevated  situations,  the 
Scotch  fir,  Finns  sylrestris,  the  Norway  spruce,  Pi- 
mis  abies,  the  larch  Finns  lurix,  tin!  hooked  pine,  Fi- 
lms uncinalus,  the  hlrch,  Jictnln  alba,  l\\e  sycamore, 
Jlccr  psendo-plalanus,  and  the  mountain  ash,  i'l/nu 
auciipariu,  are  the  most  profitable:  these,  with  the 
silver  fir,  Finns  picca,  black  Italian  poplar,  FoptUns 
nigra,  the  alder,  Mmis  glutinosa,  and   the  Bedford 


Willow,  Salix  liusselliana,  according  to  the  soil,  are 
also  the  best  adapted  to  plant  as  nurses  for  rearing 
the  more  valuable  timber  trees. 

For   low,  damp,  and   buggy  soils,  the  alder,  ash, 
birch,  abele-tree,  and  the  willow,  are  the  best. 

To  resist  the  efl'ecis  of  the  sea-blasts,  the  syca- 
more, pinaster,  yew,  and  laburnum  have  all  beea 
found  superior  to  most  kinds  of  trees.  The  live  oak 
is  a  very  tender  tree,  and  will  not  exist  in  England. 
The  habils  of  the  live  oak  {Qnercus  vircns)  offer  a 
prospect  of  this  tree  being  serviceable  for  the  above 
important  purpose.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
and  there  it  is  seldom  found  above  twelve  miles  from 
the  sea-coast.  It  thrives  best  when  growing  on  iso- 
lated spots  or  little  islands  entirely  surrounded  by 
salt  water.  On  the  estate  of  Middleburg,  situated  on 
the  Cooper  river,  twenty-four  miles  from  Charlton, 
South  Carolina,  belonging  to  J.  Lucas,  Esq.  of  Kew 
Cross,  Surrey,  live  oak  trees  averaging  twenty-five 
feet  in  height,  and  nine  inches  in  diameter,  were  se- 
lected from  the  woods  by  that  gentleman  and  planted 
in  the  form  of  an  avenue  to  his  residence.  The  trees 
were  taken  up  with  as  many  of  the  fibrous  roots  as 
possible.  The  tops  were  lightened  by  partially  reduc- 
ing the  size  and  number  of  the  branches.  Every  tree 
succeeded  well,  and  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
years  from  the  time  of  transplanting  they  were  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  had  grown  unmolested.  These  facts  shew 
that  this  tree  is  of  hardy  vivacious  habits,  and  being 
also  an  ever-green,  warrants  a  fair  trial  of  its  merits 
on  the  coasts  of  England. 

Transplanting  trees  of  large  growth  fur  immediate 
effect  properly  belongs  to  another  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, ornamental  planting.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary, 
however,  to  state  shortly  the  iirinciples  of  the  prac- 
tice as  lately  brought  forward   by  Sir  H.  Siewart,  in 
his  Flanter's  Guide.     These  are  to  take  up  the  tree, 
with  all  its  roots,  fibres,  and  rootlets,  and  also  the 
green  or  external  system  of  branches  and  buds  entire 
and  unbroken,  then  to  transplant  these  roots,  rootlets, 
and  external  system  of  the  tree  in  the  same  perfect 
state.     The   soil   into  which  such  trees  are   trans- 
planted should  be  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  from 
whence  they  were  taken,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it 
applied  immediately  to  the  rootlets  should   have  an 
addition   of  very   rotten   manure.     A    jroint  of  great 
importance  to  success  is  the  selection  of  the  subjects. 
1st.     The  tree  should  have  a  superior  thickness  and 
induration  of  the   bark   compared    to   that    of   trees 
which  have  grown  up  in  a  crowded  state.  2d.  Stout- 
ness and  superior  girt  of  stem.     3d.  Is'umerousness 
of  roots,  fibres,  and  ruotlets.     And,  4th,  extent,  ba- 
lance,   and   closeness   of  branches.     Where  a   tree, 
otherwise  desirable,   possesses   not   these  protecting 
properties,  it  should  be  provided  with  them   previous 
to  transplanting  by  uncovering  the   roots   partially,  so 
as  not  to   injure  the   stability  of  the   tree   during   the 
process.     To  these  exposed  ruois  is  applied  a  compost 
of  fine  earth,  into  which  they  shout,  and   jiroduce  in 
tw'o  or  three  years  nunrerous  rootlets  fit   for   trans- 
planting.    The  overgrown   branches   are  reduced  so 
as  to  balance  the  top  on  every  side,  if  it  require  it. 
To  assist  the  bark,  such  trees  as  intercept  the  air  and 
solar  rays  are  removed.     These    effects  are  also  pro- 
duced to  the  roots  by  cutting  a  trench  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  stem   round  the   roots,  and   filling  up 
the  trench  with  good  soil;  in  two  or  three  years,  the 
roots  will  be  increased  in  numerous  ramifications  as 
in  the  former  mode. 

(To  be  continued.) 


*  Tlie  Mountain  ask  occupies  some  of  tlu  most  exposed  of 
tlic  Dartmoor  Fens. — Mr.  Kingston. 


GINSENG. 

Ginseng  is  dug  plentifully  in  Western  Virginia, 
dealers  giving  25  cents  per  pound  for  the  dried  roots, 
by  which  the  digger  can  get  one  and  a  half  to  two 
dollars  per  day,  three  pounds  of  green  making  one  of 
dry.  One  root  was  dug  lately,  three  inches  round 
and  eleven  long,  weighing  eight  ounces. —  }V.  Tiller. 
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KVRAii  Ecoxtroia'sr. 

ON  BOTS  IN  HORSES. 

Mr.  Smith:  Cainbriil^e,  Md-  Dee.  4,  1931. 

I  this  mument  received  and  peru-sed  the  last  No.  of 
your  interesliiig  paper;  and  being  a  great  admirer  of 
a  fine  horse,  my  altenlion  was  agreeably  drawn  to  a 
communication  from  Dr.  Harden,  of  Georgia,  entitled 
"New  theory  of  Bots  in  horses;"  and  peculiarly  so, 
from  having  first  read  your  editorial  eulogy  upon  it: 
ill  which  you  give  your  assent  to  the  theory,  and  in- 
vite a  "thorough  scrutiny  of  it." 

It  is  true  that  both  the  communication,  and  the 
commendation  are  drawn  with  ability;  and  therefore, 
the  better  calculated  to  make  erroneous  impressions, 
if  error  be  in  them. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  a  "thorough  scru- 
tiny" of  this  theory,  as  I  profess  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  diseases  of  horses;  but  simply,  and  upon  ge- 
neral and  liiiou-n  principles,  to  protest  against  the  pro- 
bable truth  of  it;  and  to  express  my  surprise  at  the 
conclusion,  at  which  you  and  the  Dr.  have  arrived, 
with  so  much  apparent  confidence,  from  a  course  of 
reasoning  in  analogy;  which  species  of  argument,  so 
far  as  it  may  have  force,  most  tiatly  contradicts,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  hypothesis  it  was  designed  to  sus- 
tain. 

In  the  editorial  notice  are  these  words:  "To  our 
minds,  Dr.  Harden's  arguments  are  condusiiie;  for 
who  ever  saw'  animals,  or  insects  preying  iipon  living 
flesh?"  here  then  is  a  "postulate"  which,  if  granted, 
closes  the  arirument  and  the  living  stomach  against 
the  poor  hot, "who  is,  at  one  dash,  concluded  in  his 
uppetencies,  with  which,  all  analogy  should  really 
teach  us,  nature  had  fully  endowed  him  from  the  first 
creation  of  his  family. 

But  in  opposition  to  this  confident  assumption  "that 
insects  will  not  prey  upon  living  flesh,"  which  ap- 
pears to  have  settled  your  cpinion  in  favor  of  the  Dr's 
theory.  He,  the  Dr.,  assumes  that  insects  will  not 
prey  upon  dead  flesh:  his  words  are  "lice  leave  the 
dead;  ticks  loose  their  hold  on  dead  cattle  as  soon  as 
they  die;  and  fleas  will  not  remain  on  dead  dogs,  or 
dead  hogs." 

The  enquiry  then,  becomes  truly  embarrassing  to 
my  mind,  how  you,  and  the  Dr.  could  so  confidently 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  from  premises  so 
perfectly  opposite  in  their  character. 

But,  yet  the  Dr.  admits  "that  the  bot,  knowing 
the  animal  is  dead,  eais  a  last  meal,  from  choice;" 
this  would  imply  that  they  had  indulged  their  appe- 
tites in  a  similar  manner,  at  least  once,  before  tlie 
horse  had  died:  and  yet,  from  the  character  of  the 
Dr's  general  assumption  "that  insects  do  not  prey  up- 
on dead  flesh,  but  upon  living  flesh,  as  per  e.xamples 
-quoted  by  him,  it  would  seem  to  be  inevitably  infer- 
red, that,  contrary  to  his  theory,  the  living  and  not  the 
dead  stomach  or  intestines  of  the  horse,  were  the  na- 
tural food  for  the  insect  in  question;  and  by  what  pro- 
cess you  can  possibly  have  brought  yourself  to  adopt 
the  theory  of  the  Dr.,  and  so  emphatically  to  pro- 
nounce his  "arguments  conclusive;"  when  you  so 
widely  differ  in  the  pivot  facts  on  which  he  has  found- 
ed his  theory,  I  cannot  entertain  the  most  indistinct 
idea. 

Now  to  the  facts  in  point  as  they  unquestionably 
exist,  and  are  presented  daily  to  the  observation  of  the 
naturalist,  as  well  as  to  all  who  may  desire  to  know 
them. 

The  most  casual  observer  in  the  department  of  na- 
tural science,  comprehended  in  "zoology,"  must  have 
have  learned  this  truth,  that  nature  has  impressed 
upon  each  respective  family  a  considerable  similitude 
of  appetencies  and  habits,  as  well  in  regard  to  propa- 
gating as  sustaining  life;  though  it  may  be  more  rig- 
orously unvarying  in  the  larger  class  of  existence. 

it  was  obviously  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  in   general,  thai  led  the   Dr.  to  construct 


his  aforesaid  argument  in  analogy;  and  he  started  cor- 
rectly in  his  position,  that  insects,  generally  prefer  liv- 
ing, to  dead  flesh;  and  it  is  most  especially  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  family  now  in  question,  the  "testrus" 
or  "gad  fly:"  how  then  he  should  infer,  by  induction 
from  cases  in  analogy,  that  this  insect  did  not  prey 
upon  the  living  stomach  or  intestines  of  the  horse,  al- 
though he  admits  that  upon  the  dead  it  sometimes  did 
feed,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 

The  "hot"  is  known  to  be  the  larva  of  a  species 
ortlie"a3!trus"  or  "gad  fly,"  tliis  family  is  character- 
ized in  its  varieties,  and  species  by  an  adjunct  hu- 
speaking  its  prey,  as  the  "oestrus  equi,"  which  pr-oys 
upon  the  horse:  "oestrus  bovis,"  which  preys  upon 
the  o.\:  the  "oestrus  ovis"  and  many  others — and 
every  branch  of  this  family,  whose  habits  are  known, 
undeniably  prey  upon  the  living  flesh  of  the  animal: 
that,  fur  instance,  tlie  "oestrus  bovis,"  in  its  larva 
stale  preys  upon  the  living  flesh  of  theo.x,the  merest 
sceptic  may  satisfy  himself,  by  cutting  it  out  of  the 
sinus,  it  had  produced,  by  feeding  upon  the  living 
flesh  of  the  animal;  to  which  point  he  may  be  refer- 
red, by  the  knotty  elevation,  marking  the  presence 
of  the  insect. 

The  testrns  ovis  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  sheep:  when  hatched  into  larva,  they  ascend 
for  food,  and  gnaw  into  the  frontal  sinus,  frequently 
and  finally  destroy  the  animal;  it  is  truly  astonishing, 
that  the  animal  should  so  long  preserve  fife,  after 
this  invasion,!  have  often  seenTiitslieep  slaughtered, 
and  disclosing  this  curious  fact;  no  doubt,  when  mul- 
tiplied, they  occasion  death. 

Innumerable  instances  could  be  adduced  to  prove, 
that  the  larva  of  the  oestrus  family,  prey  upon  tlie 
living  fiesh,  of  their  respective  subjects;  though  as 
the  Dr.  remarks,  they  may  eat  a  last  meal,  from  the 
horse  when  dead. 

In  what  respect,  then,  has  the  Dr's  argument  been 
so  "conclusive?"' — In  my  humble  opinion,  the  whole 
course  of  reasoning  in  analogy,  flatly  contradicts  his 
theory;  and  undeniably  establishes,  "that  the  bot  is 
not  of  sanitary  use,  but  preys  upon  the  living  stom- 
ach and  intestines  of  the  horse,"  and  often,  finally, 
occasions  his  death  from  the  irritation  produced  by 
numbers. 

The  Dr.  throws  in  for  a  '■'quantum  meruit,"  the 
suggestion,  "that  these  insects  cannot  be  presumed 
to  remain  in  the  bowels,  without  injury,  and  sudden- 
ly, to  change  their  appetities,  and  commence  eating 
his  bowels" — to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  as  with 
the  o.x,  and  sheep  which  are  known  to  sustain  life, 
under  these  ravages,  for  a  long  time,  yet,  when  ac- 
cumulated, and  e.xtended,  the  result  is  fatal;  so  it 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  with  the  liorse:  it  is  equally 
ine.vplicable  that  the  sheep  should  support,  without 
apparent  suffering,  a  few  of  these  animuls,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  head,  and  yet,  when  multiplied,  the  an- 
imal is  destroyed. 

And  further,  it  may  he  replied,  that  it  is  alone  the 
doctor's  theory  tlmt  makes  the  ;)H)v((/oj'of  the  sudden 
change  of  appetite.  He  is  the  first  to  preach  such 
doctrine — all  others  have  believed  it  to  be  their  na- 
tural and  usual  habit  of  indulgence,  and  their  pos- 
session of  the  apparatus  from  nature,  lo  enable  them 
thus  to  indulge,  which  the  doctor  admits  (for  he  says 
they  do  it  once,)  creates  an  irresistible  presumption 
tliat  "nature"  designed  for  them  that  appetite  and 
that  food. 

The  doctor  says,  "that  so  soon  as  the  animal  dies, 
the  bots  endeavour  to  make  their  escape,  by  "«(/- 
hig  a  passage  out;"  whereas,  the  doctor  says  of  the 
tick,  and  other  insects  adduced  by  him  in  "analogy," 
that  so  soon  as  the  animal  dies  the  insect  ceases  to 
cat  it.  " 

As  to  the  idea  of  their  eating,  simply  to  make 
their  escape,  it  is  contrary  to  the  wise  ordinances  of 
nature  that  she  should  have  impressed  so  fallacious 
an  impulse  on  this  little  insect,  which  has  neither 
legs  nor  wings,  at  that  stage  of  its  existence,  for  loco- 
motion; and,  after  its  labour  was  performed,  to  es- 


cape,  it  would,  in  all  cases,  remain  as  much  incarce- 
rated as  belbre.  Naturalists  know  that  "oestri" 
have  one  more  stage  than  insects  usually  have  to 
become  "flies;"  between  the  "larva,"  of  very  short 
duration,  and  the  chrysalis,  they  assume  and  retain, 
while  in  the  animal,  an  intermediate  stage,  without 
legs  or  wings. 

Moreover,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  error,  the 
doctor  says,  (naming  a  case  of  his  own  horse  which 
died  suddenly;)  "I  had  him  opened  immediately,  and 
found  a  great  number  of  bots,  and  the  part  where 
they  wore  most  abundant,  very  much  perforated; 
some  appeared  to  have  just  begun  to  eat,  and 
some  had  gone  about  half  through."'  A  singular 
instance  of  immediate,  practical  skill  and  rapid  exe- 
cution, without  previous  habit,  learning,  or  effort; 
and  also,  of  organic  structure,  by  the  wisdom  of 
providence,  without  use;  for  such  must  be  that  of 
the  organs  of  mastication  of  this  insect,  to  be  but 
once,  during  its  life, applied  to  the  purpose,  and  that 
an  accident;  agreeably  to  the  doctor's  theory  and 
facts. 

Upon  the  conclusiveness  of  tliis,  the  doctor's  own 
testimony,  I  will  make  no  further  comment;  except, 
that  it  evinces  a  candor,  laudable  and  unu.fual. 

But  you  adopt  the  theory  of  Dr.  Harden,  and 
think  he  has  "reduced  his  illustrations  to  perfect 
demonstration:"  and  you  agree  with  him,  "that  bots 
are  perfectly  harmless;  if  not  of  sanatory  use  to  the 
horse." 

Now  independently  of  every  other  consideration, 
the  single  fact,  known  to  every  one,  of  the  instinc- 
tive horror  at  their  approach,  manifested  by  the 
"horse,"  "ox,"  and  all  other  animals  obnoxious  to 
their  attack,  is  sufficient  to  .set  this  point  at  rest.  It 
has  never  been  denied,  and  maybe  assumed  as  un- 
deniable, that  an  »nerW»ig  instinct  has  been  impress- 
ed on  every  animal  existence  for  its  preservation. — 
Who  has  not  witnessed  the  dullest  horse  to  plung-e, 
and  be  frantic  at  tlie  approach  of  the  "gad  fly"  in 
question.^  The  fly  docs  not  inflict  a  sting  on  the  an- 
imal; it  simply  deposits  its  egg  on  a  part  of  the  hair 
of  its  body  conveniently  to  be  reached,  and  nipped 
off  by  him;  and  "instar  omnibus,"  the  animal  is  fur- 
nished with  an  instinctive  warning,  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  cattle  in  the  field  run  wild 
and  terrified,  at  the  approach  of  the  species  of  the 
same  genus  to  which  they  are  liable.'  "et  sic  passim." 

Indeed  it  is  a  general  truth,  I  believe,  that  every 
class  in  the  great  chain  of  animated  nature,  have 
their  ichneumons  and  their  parasites  of  destruction, 
and  their  instinctive  impressions  to  be  guarded 
against  them,  and  to  suppose  the  horse  to  be  exempt, 
with  the  clear  evidences  we  possess  in  regard  to  the 
pernicious  operations  of  the  insect  in  question,  is  to 
shut  our  eyes  against  palpable  truth,  and  to  adopt  a 
palpable  error. 

In  what  manner  we  inay  reasonably  hope  to  coun- 
teract the  evil,  I  suggest  nothing,  because  I  am  not 
inlbrmed. 

Vour  kindness  will  excuse  me  for  this  long  com- 
munication, which  I  had  not  designed  should  occupy 
the  space  of  a  dozen  lines,  nor  indeed,  any  space; 
but  from  your  public  challenge,  and  your  apparently 
serious  adoption  of  an  undoubtedly  erroneous  theory. 

With  a  deep  interest  in  your  paper,  and  much 
personal  respect,  I  am,  &c.  "Agricultor." 


PRESERVED  APPLES. 

Mr.  Alex.  Walsh,  of  Lansingburgh,  has  presented 
us  some  apples  the  growth  of  the  year  1830 — the  rus- 
set grown  by  Mr.  W.,  and  preserved  in  bran  and  sand. 
Those  in  the  latter  were  in  the  finest  state.  Also  a 
moderate  size  red  and  white  apple,  raised  by  a  farmer 
east  of  Lansingburgh,  and  preserved  in  sand  by  Mr. 
F.  Fordham,  of  the  same  place.  This  was  as  fair  and 
in  as  sound  a  condition  as  though  of  the  growth  of  this 
season. — JV.  Y.  Farmer. 
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Mr.  Smith  will  be  pleased  to  examine  this  manu- 
script, and  if  found  possessed  of  sufficient  interest, 
have  it  inserted  in  the  American  Farmer.      P.  W. 

Sketches    of  the   Horse,  Breeding,  Sampsou 
AND  HIS  Stock. 

Thfi  introduction  of  the  Oriental  horse  into  Eu 
rope,  is  traced  to  the  Modts  when  they  overran  Spain 
in  710,  and  the  Saracens  that  penetrated  France, 
even  to  llie  vpalls  of  Poictiers  in  73i,  and  were  to- 
tally routed  by  Charles  Martel,  which  necessarily  left 
the  French  in  possession  of  a  number  of  fine  horses. 
The  "Limosin  race"  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Vienne,  are  said  to  exhibit  evident  traces  of  their  no- 
ble origin;  the  elevation  of  the  country  and  the  dry- 
ness of  the  pasture,  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  them. 
In  the  year  800  Harounal  Raschid  sent  magnificent 
presents  to  Charlemagne,  and  among  them  were 
"some  horses."  The  Crusades,  established  for  a  con- 
siderable time  a  communication  with  the  east,  and  a 
supply  was  probably  continued  by  this  means.  (Vide 
English  .Sporting  iVIagazine.  for  1819.) 

According   to   Brookes'   Natural   History   "horses 
were  not  originally  found  in  America;  they  were  car- 
ried thither  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  time  of  their  first 
conquest,   and   afterwards   by   other   nations,  where 
they    have   multiplied  gieatly;  in  so  much  that  in 
some  places  there  are  whole  droves  of  them  running 
wild,  and   very    hard    to   be   caught."     The   genus 
equus  or  horse,  embraces  all  the  different  species  from 
the   large,  rough,  cuarsed   haired   Flanders  horse,  to 
the  pure  Arabian  which   "derived   its   origin    from 
king   Solomon's  stud."     The    hypothesis  of  Buffon 
and  other  writers  that  "the  whole  horse  genus  de- 
rived its  origin  from  a  single  pair,  and  the  changes  of 
climate  alone,  in  consequence  of  dispersion  through- 
out the  world,  wrought  those  changes  in  the  animal 
which  we  now  witness,  necessarily   dividing   them 
into  species,  and  varieties,  and  that  the  heavy  coarse 
haired,  and   ill-formed   horse  of  cold  and  moist  cli- 
mates proceeded  from   the  same  primitive  stock,  as 
the  lio-ht,  elegant,  and  silken  haired   courser  of  the 
deserf.    All  is  referred  by  these  writers  to  the  effects 
of  soil  and  climate  and   even  a  great  part,  fancifully 
enoufih,  to  the  aromatic  herbs  which  grow  upon  the 
sandy  soils  of  Asia  and   Africa.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the  light  horse  or  courser  is 
originally  found  upon   the  warm  and  dry  soils  of  the 
south  east;  but  the  experience  of  six  or  seven  centu- 
ries, is  adverse  to  the  supposition,  that  the  climate  of 
northern  Europe,  has  the  power  to  change  the  courser 
of  the  east,  into  the  indigenous  form  of  the  European 
horse.     On   the   contrary,   iritercopulations   between 
the  southern  horse  and  the  rough  European  native 
mare,  have   invariably  improved  the  latter  breed,  in- 
ducing a  gradual  approximation  to  the  former."  (Vide 
Entr.  >port.  Mag.  for  1819.)  Two  opinions  have  been 
mai°itained  at  different  times,  relative  to  the  origin  of 
the  present  "ihorough  bred"  horse  of  England.  First 
that  he  is  a  mixture  of  all   the  breeds  of  the  south 
east,  Turks,  Barbs,  and  Arabians,  and  the  otlier  that 
he  has  a  remote  cross   of  the   native   improved,  or 
Cleveland  bay.    The  reasons  offered  in  support  of  the 
latter   hypothesis,  are   that   the  thorough  bred  is  a 
larger   horse,  of  greater   height  and  substance  than 
any  of  the  breeds  uf  the  south  east,  which   must  be 
ascnbable,  either  to  a  larger  cross  or  the  effect  of  ac- 
climation, and  it  wmiUl  furnish  a  new  fact,  either  in 
the  history  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  that 
an   exotic,  should   acquire  a  size,  growth,  strength, 
and  hardiness,  unknown  to  it  in  its  indigenous  clime. 
Neither  the  Byerly  Turk,  the  Darley,  nor  Godolphin 
Aiabiau,  exceeded  1&  hands  in   height.     The  remark 
made  in  the   last  extract,  that  "the  intercopulations 
between  the  soulliern  Imtsp  and  the  rough   European 
mare   have  invariably  improved  the  latter   breed,  in- 
ducing a  gradual  ai'proiimation  to  the  former,"  goes 
very  far  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  a  remote  cross 
with  the  native  iii.pruved.     That  the  purest  breed  of 
the  Kochlani  Arabian  possesses  speed  is  not  doubted. 


but  it  is  remarked  by  Taplin,  that  "they  cannot  re- 
tain their  rate  for  more  than  one  mile,"  the  "stout- 
ness" of  the  English  thorough  bred  is  wanted. 

The  epoch  of  the  commencement  of  racing  in  Eng- 
land, is  lost  in   the  chaos  of  antiquity.     The    fiftt 
royal  patron  of  the  turf  was  James  I.    Some  few  Ori- 
ental stallions  were  imported  during  his  reign,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  time   of  Charles  II,  that  the  "royal 
mares"  were  imported,  anterior,  it  was  only  the  cross 
of  the  Oriental  stallion,  with  the  native  mare.     It  is 
said  that  the  best  English   blood  (Marske  the  sire  of 
Eclipse  in  his  genealogy  ascends  to  a  "royal  mare,") 
is  traced  to    the  "royal  mare;"  however,  if  none  are 
thorough  bred  but  those  in  the  direct  line  of  descent 
from   them,  they  possessed   a  fecundity  unknown  to 
their  species.     Could  the  "royal   mares"  have  sup- 
plied the  horse  demand,  and   the  exportations  of  the 
thorough  bred   to  the  continent,  and  America,  since 
168.')?     Undoubtedly   nut.     The   history  of   several 
of  the  most  distinguished  progenitors  of  the  thorough 
bred,  is  involved   in   much  obscurity.     The  Byerly 
Turk  was  captured  at  the  raising  of  the  seige  uf  Vi- 
enna, in  1683,  no  certain    or  satisfactory  evidence  is 
extant  uf  his  origin;  the  prevalent  opinion  has  been, 
that  he   was   either  a  Turk  or  Barb.     The  Darley 
Arabian  was  imported   in  1703,  liis  "story"  is  satis- 
factory and  authentic,  more  so   perhaps   than   that  of 
any  Oriental  horse  that   was  imported   into  England; 
his  style  and  figure  realized  the  description  of  "the 
Kochlani  or  noble  breed,  whose  genealogy  has  been 
carefully  preserved,  since  the  days  of  Solomon;  they 
are  reserved  solely  for  riding,  educated  in  the  same 
tents  with  their  masters,  treated  with  the  tender  famil- 
iarity of  children,  and   trained  in  the  habits  of  gen- 
tleness and  attachment.     They  are  accustomed  only 
to  walk  and  gallop,  whenever  they  feel  the  touch  of 
the  hand  or  the   heel,  they  dart   with  the  velocity  of 
the  wind;  if  their  rider  be  dismounted  in  the  career, 
they  instantly  stop,  till  he  has  recovered  his  seat;  or 
if  he    falls   in   battle,  they  remain    by  his  side   and 
neigh  for  assistance."      (Vide  Edinburgh  Encylopse- 
dia,  article  Arabia.)     The  speed  of  the  Darley  Ara- 
bian's get  stands  unsurpassed;  his  son.  Flying  Chil- 
ders,  (for  whom  his  owner  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
refused   his  weight  in  silver,)  proved,  that  a  speed 
which  vied  "with  the  velocity  of  the  wind"  was  no 
fable,  and  his  great  grandson   Eclipse,  who  "never 
felt  spur  or  had  whip  flourished  over  him,"  may  be  re- 
garded as  "their  own   parallels"  in   the  annals  of  the 
turf.      The    Godolphin   Arabian   was  imported  into 
England  about  the  year  1730.     Whether  he  was  an 
Arabian  or  Barb  has   frequently  been  a  question,  and 
never  settled;  his  descendants  were  numerous  and 
valuable,  and  there  has  been  scarcely  "a  winner"  for 
the  last  three   fourths  of  a  century,  that   has  not  had 
a  cross  of  his  blood.     That  the  United  Slates  are  in- 
debted to  England,  and  the  importation  of  a  few  Ara- 
bians, (Lindsey's   whose  get  alone  has  been  distin- 
guished among  the  number)  for  their  racing  blood,  is 
a  matter  of  history.     Many  of  the  best  stallions  im- 
ported,  were   at   an   advanced   age.      Dioined   was 
twenty-two  "the  year  before  he  was  sold  to  America, 
he  was  covered  with  an   eruption,  fur  which  none  of 
the  doctors  could   account,"  and  it   has  been  stated, 
that  he  only  sold  for  fifty  guineas.     Citizen  was    17 
years  old.     Others  might  be  mentioned   that  were 
"stricken   in   years,"   their  stock  crossed   upon   the 
JNIedley,  and  the  immediate  get  of  English   Eclipse, 
and    Highflyer,  renders   our  thorough  brcds  equal  to 
the  best  England  can  produce;  the  more  of  this  blood 
of  "olden  days,"  the  better.  "IJrummagcm,"  importa- 
tions  are  becoming  common,  regularly  invoiced  and 
"sworn  to  before  the  American  consul  at  Liverpool." 
Some  are  impotent,  others  "weedy,"  and  the  most 
worthless. 

The  various  hypotheses  upon  the  subject  of  gene- 
ration, may  amuse,  but  are  little  calculated  to  en- 
lighten. Haller,  the  celebrated  physiologist,  says, 
"how  few  things  are  ascertained  on  this  subject,  and 
how  difficullly'they  are  ascertained,  1   have   learsed 


by  too  much   experience."     Whether  the  vis  typica 
belongs  to  the  mare,  or  whether  the  form  and  quali- 
ties of  the  progeny  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
animalculm   in  semine  masndino,  can  just   as  well 
be   determined    by   the  observation  of  the  practical 
breeder,  as  the  learned   lucrubrations  of  the  theorist. 
As  a  general  rule,  "like  produces  like,"  and  heredita- 
ry defects  of  blood,  or  the  deficiency  of  racing  quali- 
ties will  be  transmitted  with  as  much   probability,  aa 
the  taints  of  certain  diseases,  in  the  human  species. 
In  breeding  for  the  courser  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, there   must  be  a  proper  adaption   of  "points" 
and  configuration,  in   both  the  sire  and  dam,  and  the 
"stout"  must  be  crossed  upon  the  "speedy."   In  Eng- 
land, this  system  was  pursued  with  great  success,  in 
crossing  the  Herod  with  the  Eclipse,  the  former,  was 
"stout"  and  the  latter  "speedy."  If  what  John  Law- 
rence says   be   true,   that  "the  three-quarter   blood 
horse,  cannot  live  along  side  of  the  thorough  bred  two 
miles,"  the  intelligent  breeder  may   calculate  accor- 
dingly; he   is  certainly  interested   in   breeding    from 
that  strain  which   possesses  the  purest  lineage,  line- 
ally and  collaterally.     If  any  "stain"  or  "blot"  exist 
in  the  line  ancestral,  he  incurs  the  risk  of  "breeding 
back,"  the  scrub   taint   may  concentrate  itself,  either 
in  the  form  or  qualities  of  the  offspring,  which  he  has 
nurtured  with  a  parental  care,  when   his  hopes  are 
big  with  expectation,  and   upon  the   hour  of  trial  he 
finds  that  his  thorough  bred   nag,  can   only  vie  with 
the  well  bred  hunter  in  speed,  it  might  tempt  him  to 
invoke  any  thing  but  a  benediction  upon  the  heads  of 
those,  who  jjalm  their  thorough  bred   stallions  upon 
the   public,  without  even   the  "four  royal  crosses" 
which  in  some  latitudes  are  called  "full  blooded," 
though /((!•  from   being  thorough  bred.     The  every 
day    trick   of  fabricating   pedigrees  and   not  tracing 
them  out,  ought  to  be  reprobated  and  discountenan- 
ced.    Let  us  put  a  supposititious  case:  Nonpariel  wa3 
got  by  Sir  Archy,  (here  follows  the   pedigree  of  Sir 
Archy   in  extcnso.)   his   dam   by  Diomed,  grandam 
by  Medley,  the  pedigree  having  reached  the  Medley 
tree,  seeks  cover  under  the  luxurious  iimbrageousness 
of  its  branches — it  is  the  underling  ivy  entwining  it- 
self around  the  oak.     After  all  this  parade  of  spread- 
ing out  a  pedigree,  long  enough  to  fill  one  or  two 
columns   of    a    country    newspaper,    !o    and    behold? 
Nonpariel    is   only  seven-eighllis.     Instances  of   this 
kind    might   be  pointed   to   in    the   Turf  Register. 
When  the  insurance  exceeds  the  season   price  of  a 
stallion  more  than   one   half,  both  the   horse  and   the 
owner  should  be  viewed   with   suspicion,  and  when 
the  owner  leluses  altogether  to   insure  his  horse  he 
ought  to  be   "cried   down"  as   xniworthy  of  either  a 
place  in  the  stud  or  public  opinion. 

Since  breeding  the  courser  has  ceased  to  implicate 
the  respectability  of  the  breeder,  the  dissemination  of 
all  the  information  extant,  which  has  a  bearing  upon 
any  particular  strain,  cannot  but  be  interesting. 
With  this  view,  the  history  of  Sampson  and  his  stock 
is  presented.  Sampson  was  a  black  horse,  bred  la 
17-15;  got  by  Blaze,  who  was  sired  by  the  Devonshire 
Childers.  Such  was  Blaze's  success  in  getting  run- 
ners, that  the  Yorkshire  men  thought  he  could  get  a 
runner  out  of  any  mate.  The  dam  of  Samjison  was 
a  "three- part  bred  hunting  mare,  the  lineage  of  which 
was  unknown."  (Vide  English  Sporting  Magazine 
for  IS'iO,  page  149.)  "He  was  of  such  a  remarkable 
size  (see  his  admeasurement  in  the  Turf  Register  and 
Sporting  .Magazine,  vid.  -2,  page  'J,)  and  growth,  that 
the  jockeys  laughed  at  his  first  appearance  on  the 
turf;  saying,  that  Mr.  Robinson  had  entered  a  coach 
horse."  (lb.  4.) 

Sampson  got  Engineer  and  Engineer  got  Mambrino, 
both  good  racers.  "Mambrino  shews  to  have  been  a 
horse  of  great  substance,  and  of  a  fine  and  rather 
military  figure,  plainly  enough  indicating  some  croa 
of  European  blood,  and  as  a  stallion,  more  calculated 
to  get  iiacks,  hunters  and  coach  horses,  than  racers. 
He,  however,  got  a  number  of  middling  racers  and 
some  good  brood  mares,  but  tio  rtmners  of  the  first  or 
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tecond  class.  He  went  itj  a  remarkably  good  trotting 
form,  and  we  have  heard  it  averred,  that  he  could 
have  trotted  fourteen  miles  in  one  hour;  no  common 
qualification  for  a  racer.  He  was  owned  by  Lord 
Grosvenor,  who  had  many  capital  coach  horses  from 
him,  and  this  horse  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
father  of  the  present  highly  improved  and  blood  like 
breed  of  English  coach  horses."  (lb.  149.) 

Messencrer,  sired  by  Mambrino.and  "imported  into 
Pennsylvania,"  noticed  in  llie  April  number  of  the 
American  Turf  Register  and  Sporling  Magazine,  as 
being  "large  and  well  formed,  and  his  stock  very 
valuable  as  racers  and  for  any  other  service,"  that  his 
stock  was  valuable  for  (he  "saddle  and  draught,"  as 
is  Slated  in  the  1st  vol.  of  theTurf  Register,  page  164, 
is  true,  but  that  ihey  were  "very  valuable  as  racers" 
v/anls pronf;  let  tlie  "winners"  of  his  immediate  get 
be  enumerated  for  the  informalion  of  breeders,  sports- 
men and  amateurs. 

"John  Lawrence,  in  his  history  of  the  race  horse, 
quotes  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod, Engi[ieer  mares  were  in  particular  request. 
Soon  afterwards,  huuever,  o]iinion  underwent  a 
change.  The  daughters  of  Engitieer  lost  their  tem- 
porary repute.  The  idea  occurred,  that  all  bastard 
mixture  became  worse  in  every  generation,  and  in  the 
end  quite  useless  as  racers;  and  breeders  henceforward, 
hastened  to  exterminate  iheni  in  I'avour  of  the  pure 
blood.  For  a  longtime  afterwards,  the  blood  of  Samp- 
son became  unfashionable,  and  a  cross  of  it  was  held 
to  be  a  great  deterioration  of  the  value  ot  a  racing 
pedigree."    (Vide  Eng.  Sport.  Wag.  for  18-20,  p.  4.) 

That  the  Sampson  stock  should  be  remarkable  for 
getting  "hacks,  hunters  and  coach  horses,"  must  be 
regarded  sni  generis  in  breeding  so  long  as  the  eastern 
purity  of  his  descent  is  maintained,  but  when  we  ad- 
vert to  the  fact  of  Sampson's  dam  being  "a  three-part 
bred  hunting  mare,  the  lineage  of  which  was  un- 
known," a  practical  reason  presents  itself — the 
"breeding  back"  upon  the  "hunting  maru,"  imparted 
the  size,  strength,  bone  and  substance,  that  charac- 
terized the  Wambrino  stock  in  England,  and  the  Mes- 
senger stock  in  the  W.  States,  in  England,  Chance 
Medley  breeding  is  but  little  practised,  the  distinct 
species  of  the  courser,  hack,  hunter,  cart  and  coach 
horses,  are  reared  in  their  utmost  purity;  hence  the 
language,  "a  three-part  bred  hunting  mare"  refers  to 
a  mixture  of  the  native  improved  or  Cleveland  bay, 
and  the  eastern  horse;  the  "Old  English  Hunter,"  is 
the  produce  of  this  connexion.  If  others  have 
"Arguments  more  fit, 
Produce  them  or  to  these  sulm;it." 

The  Euglish  Sporting  Magazine  in  noticing  the 
race  between  American  Eclipse  and  Henry,  remarks, 
"That  unless  a  transatlantic  mile  is  shorter  than  an 
English  one,  they  have  got  some  good  horses  in  that 
country,  as  in  one  heat  the  lour  miles  were  run  in 
seven  minutes  and  thirty-nine  seconds,  being  almost 
equal  to  any  thing  on  record,  particularly  as  the  heat 
before  it  had  been  run  within  a  second  of  the  same 
time."  It  might  also  be  stated  for  the  infonnation  of 
our  "mother  country,"  that  by  reference  to  the  pages 
of  the  American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting  Maga- 
zine, many  of  our  two  and  three  mile  races,  are  "al- 
most equal  to  any  thing  on  record."  The  "olden 
blood"  of  our  thorough  breds,  descended  from  the 
same  progenitors  as  the  best  English  stock,  and  if  the 
breeder  rejects  all  as  having  "lost  cast,"  which  can- 
Bot  trace  its  purity  back  paternally  and  maternally  to 
our  best  imported  slock,  the  distinguished  era  of 
the  American  turf,  is  in  the  prospective. 

An  Obsekver. 

Extraordinary  We.ghikg  Machine. 
Amuel,  the  mechanician  and  optician  to  his  Prus- 
sian Majesty,  has  recently  invented  a  weighing  ma- 
chine for  grain,  which  has  exoiied  universal  admira- 
tion at  Berlin. — Though  it  does  not  exceed  four  inches 
in  length,  it  is  capable  of  weighing  a  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pounds  at  a  time. 


^'M^  wA^^mmm. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Dec.  16,  1831. 


BoTS  in  Horses. — A  much  respected  correspon- 
dent, whose  communication  appears  in  another  part 
of  the  present  number,  very  spiritedly  contests  the 
correctness  of  the  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Harden  of 
Georgia,  of  the  liarmlessness  of  bots  in  horses,  whicli 
appeared  in  the  38th  number  of  the  Farmer.  The 
few  approbatory  remarks  we  made  on  publishing  the 
article  have  also  brought  down  upon  us  a  goodly  share 
of  our  correspondent's  criticism,  and  therefore  a  few 
remarks  Irom  us  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place. 

Our  correspondent,  "Jlgricultor,"  is  mistaken  in 
the  supposition  that  Dr.  Harden  and  ourselves  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  "from  premises  direct- 
ly opposite."  Our  opinion  that  insects  do  not  prey 
upon  living  flesh,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  Dr. 
Harden's  theory  that  "lice  leave  the  dead,  ticks  loose 
their  hold  on  dead  cattle,  as  soon  as  they  die,  and 
fleas  will  not  remain  on  dead  dogs  or  dead  hogs."  Our 
theory  that  insects  will  not  prey  on  living  flesh,  does 
not  imply  that  they  will  prey  on  the  flesli  of  dead 
aniinals,  neither  dues  the  Doctor's  theory  that  lice 
leave  tlie  dead.  Sic.  imply  that  they  prey  on  living 
flesh.  Our  theory  is,  that  all  insects  that  inhabit 
animal  bodies,  live  on  the  juices  and  secretions  of 
those  bodies — not  on  the  living  flesh.  The  body  of 
the  animal  is  the  habitation  of  the  insect,  and  fur- 
nishes food  for  its  support  by  its  secretions.  When 
life  ceases  in  the  animal,  tlie  secretions  also  cease; 
thus  the  insect  is  deprived  of  the  necessary  supply  of 
aliment;  his  abode  is  rendered  comfortless  by  the  ces- 
sation of  the  animal  heat,  and  he  abandons  the  dead 
body — in  the  words  of  Dr.  Harden,  "lice  leave  the 
dead,"  &c.  That  no  insect  or  animal  ever  volunta- 
rily preys  on  living  flesh  is  our  firm  opinion,  after 
much  reflection  and  investigation.  Though  we  have 
carefully  examined  all  the  cases  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  our  observation  we  never  found  an  instance 
of  it.  We  have  examined  cases  in  military  camps 
where  soldiers  were  covered  with  vermin,  and  said  to 
be  "eat  up  with  lice."  And  we  have  seen  these  ver 
min  clustered  in  holes  on  different  parts  of  the  bo- 
dies,— like  maggots  in  cheese;  and  yet  convinced 
ourselves  that  the  lice  did  not  prey  on  living  flesh, 
nor  indeed  on  flesh  at  all.  They  literally  live  on  and 
in  corruption.  They  do  not  eat  the  sound  flesh  and 
thus  make  the  sores  in  which  they  are  found;  but  in 
their  search  after  food  causes  an  itching  in  the  skin; 
this  is  scratched,  the  cuticle  is  broken,  and  a  sore  is 
produced,  which  is  immediately  resorted  to  by  the 
vermin  on  account  of  the  increased  supply  of  food 
produced  by  the  increased  secretion  at  that  place. 
This  increase  of  secretion  is  kept  up  by  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  vermin  until  inflainmation  and  sup- 
puration supervene,  and  decomposition  gradually  en- 
sues—furnishing food^or  the  insects  from  the  decom- 
posed flesh,  and  gradually  enlarging  the  sore.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  all  other  insects  that  inhabit 
animal  bodies  externally. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  remark  here,  that  though 
it  be  true  that  every  class  in  the  great  chain  of  ani- 
mated nature  has  its  ichneumons  and  its  parasites,  it 
is  not  therefore  admitted  that  they  are  instruments 
"of  destruction" — necessarily  so.  That  is,  they  do 
not  destroy  the  being,  either  animal,  or  vegetable,  by 
the  actual  consumption  of  its  organised  substaiice;  but 
when  they  do  cause  the  destruction  or  decay  of  life, 
it  is  done  incidentally,  by  the  irritation  produced  by 
their  presence,  by  their  consuming  the  nutriment  in- 
tended for  the  nourishment  of  tlie  beings,  as  in  the 
case  of  paiasitic  plants,  &..c.  Would  it  be  going  too 
far  to  say  that  insects  on  animals  are  analogous  to 
animals  on  the  earth,  and  that  as  the  latter  do  not  ac- 
tually eat  the  earth  for  food,  but  rather  the  things 
that  grow  on  it,  neither  do  insects  eat  the  substance 
of   their  animal  habitations,  but  rather  the  matter 


secreted  by  them.  It  does  seem  to  us  that  it  would 
be  unnatural  for  an  animal  or  insect  to  devour  its  na- 
tural habitation  as  food. 

The  remark  of  Agricultor  "that  nature  has  im- 
pressed upon  each  respective  family  a  considerable 
similitude  of  appetencies  and  habits,"  is  admitted  to 
be  correct;  and  it  is  partly  from  this  fact  itself  that 
we  draw  the  conclusion  that  bots  do  not  prey  on  liv- 
ing flesh  as  matter  for  food;  for  this  would  imply  that 
their  appetencies  and  habits  were  subject  to  sudden 
and  violent  changes.  That  the  substance  of  the  in- 
testines is  not  the  natural  food  of  bots  must  surely  be 
admitted;  for  if  it  were,  the  race  of  horses  must  have 
become  extinct  long  since.  If  the  substance  of  the 
intestines  be  their  appropriate  food,  a  single  one  would 
be  sufficient  to  kill  the  horse,  and  every  horse  that 
has  one  in  him  would  certainly  perish,  for  it  would 
assuredly  devour  its  food.  But  we  cannot  admit  that 
this  is  the  natural  food  of  bots.  We  believe  they 
feed  on  the  substances  taken  into  the  stomach  as  food, 
or  on  the  juices  secreted  by  the  intestines,  or  both; 
that  they  are  harmless  when  few  in  number,  if  not 
salutary,  and  that  they  are  only  formidable  and  mis- 
chievous when  numerous,  in  consequence  of  the  irri- 
tation produced  by  them.  That  they  do  not  prey  on 
the  substance  of  the  intestines  during  the  life  of  the 
animal  for  purposes  of  food  may  be  inferred  also  from 
the  fact,  that  no  marks  of  their  depredations  are 
found  except  the  perforations,  which  are  made  directly 
through  the  walls.  If  they  only  attacked  the  intes- 
tines for  purposes  of  food,  and  if  this  were  their  na- 
tural food,  the  walls  of  the  intestines  would  exhibit 
excoriated  and  partially  consumed  spots,  larger  or 
smaller  according  to  the  number  of  bots  and  th» 
length  of  time  they  had  occupied  the  parts.  Hence 
we  infer  that  the  living  substance  of  the  intestines  is 
not  the  natural  food  of  bots,  and  hence  that,  to  quali- 
fy them  for  devouring  it  as  food,  would  require  a  vio- 
lence of  change  of  appetency  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  ^ 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above,  that  we  do  not 
admit  that  the  cestnis  family  of  insects  prey  upon  the 
living  _/?cs/i  of  the  animals  which  they  are  known  to 
inhabit,  and  consequently,  that  it  stands  us  in  hand 
to  account  for  the  simis  produced  by  them  in  the  ox, 
&c.  referred  to  by  Agricultor.  The  modes  by  which 
these  einuses  are  produced,  is  similar  to  that  given 
above  in  the  case  of  vermin  on  the  human  body;  and 
to  prove  this,  let  one  of  these  sinuses  be  opened  and 
examined.  If  the  immediate  walls  of  the  sinus  are 
composed  of  sound  living  flesh,  and  marks  are  present 
of  some  of  this  flesh  having  been  eaten,  then  it  will 
be  clearly  proved  that  the  insects  do  eat  living  flesh; 
but  if  they  present  an  entire  surface  of  corruption  and 
decomposed  flesh,  which  Agricultor  will  not  deny 
that  they  do,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  in- 
sect does  not  prey  upon  living  flesli. 

The  same  theory  applies  to  the  case  of  sheep,  in 
whose  nostrils  the  eggs  of  the  osstnis  ovis  are  deposit- 
ed, the  larva;  of  which  ascend  into  the  frontal  sinus. 
We  contend  that  these  insects  do  not  "gnaw"  th« 
flesh,  but  live  on  the  secretions,  which,  in  that  pail, 
are  so  abundant;  and  that  the  irritation  caused  by 
their  presence,  produces  infl^itnmation,  and  consequent 
decomposition  of  the  immediate  parts,  and  the  ulti- 
mate death  of  the  animal. 

The  fact  that  the  insects  possess  "the  apparatxts 
from  nature  to  enable  them  thus  to  indulge,"  is  no 
evidence  that  that  apparatus  was  given  them  to  be 
used  exclusively  in  eating  living  flesh.  Because  a 
rat  gnaws  a  hole  through  the  floor  to  enable  it  to  get 
to  the  cheese,  or  through  the  walls  of  its  woodden 
trap  to  effect  its  enlargement  from  prison,  must  we 
thence  infer  that  wood  is  its  natural  food,  and  must 
this  inference  be  made  conclusive  by  the  fact,  that  it 
possesses  the  apparatus  to  enable  it  to  gnaw  it?  Ac- 
cording to  such  argument,  the  case  of  the  beaver  eat' 
ing  oft'  his  tail  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  freedom 
from  the  trap,  would  prove  that  the  natural  food  of 
this  animal  was  its  own  tail. 
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We  do  not  conceive  that  the  idea  of  bots  gnawing 
a  passage  out  of  the  intestines,  when  they  are  render- 
ed uninhabitable  by  the  death  of  the  horse,  is  at  all 
"contrary  to  the  wise  ordinances  of  nature."  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  us  perfectly  consistent  with 
them;  for  there  is  no  ordinance  of  nature  more  uni- 
versally obeyed,  than  that  which  requires  of  every 
living  thing  the  exertion  of  all  its  faculties  for  the 
preservation  of  life.  Although  tliis  little  insect  in 
this  stage  of  its  existence,  has  neither  wings  nor  legs 
for  locomotion,  after  it  gets  out  of  the  intestines,  it  at 
least,  has  as  good  a  chance  fur  lift-  as  it  would  have 
if  it  remained,  and  it  certainly  obeys  the  instinct  ot 
its  nature  by  making  an  e.xertion  to  e.scape  death, 
which  we  conceive  inevitable  were  it  to  remain  in  the 
intestines  duiing  ilie  course  of  decomposition  which 
follows  death. 

The  instinctive  horror  manifested  by  horses  and 
cattle  at  the  approach  of  the  ■' gad  Jly ,"  proves  no- 
thing in  favor  of  the  argument  of  Agricultor,  that  bols 
do  kill  horses.  It  certainly  cannot  "be  assumed  as 
undeniable,  that  an  unerring  instinct  has  been  im- 
pressed on  every  animal  existence  for  its  preservation 
of  life,"  if  we  admit  tliat  the  very  effort  induced  by 
this  instinct,  and  that  alone,  enables  the  instrument 
of  death  to  do  its  work.  The  instinct  that  induces 
the  action  for  the  preservation  of  life,  also  teaches  the 
most  effectual  method  of  effecting  the  object.  It  di- 
rects the  effort  to  the  mode  most  hopeful— it  directs 
"drowning  men  to  catch  at  straws;"  but  it  never  di- 
rects him  who  would  guard  against  sickness  and  death 
to  swallow  arsenic;  nor  does  it  induce  the  horse  to 
guard  against  death  by  bots,  by  biting  oft' the  eggs  from 
the  hair°of  his  body  and  swallowing  them. 

Our  correspondent  must  permit  us  to  say,  that  his 
conclusion,  that  to  adopt  the  theory  of  the  harmless- 
ness  of  bots,  "is  to  shut  our  eyes  against  palpable 
truth,  and  to  adopt  a  palpable  error,"  is  rather  dis- 
courteous, unintentionally  so  we  have  no  doubt.  Of 
the  correctness  of  the  opposite  theory,  we  have  seen 
no  "clear  evidence,"  and,  therefore,  its  truth  is  not 
palpable  to  us,  neither  is  the  error  of  our  theory. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  observe,  that  we  gave  no 
"public  challenge,"  to  any  one  to  meet  us  in  cuntro- 
•versy  on  this  subject,  thereby  implying,  that  our 
minds  were  finally  made  up.  We  invited  the  most 
thorough  scrutiny  of  the  theory,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  arrive  at  the  truth  thereby— which,  to  our  minds, 
is  a  very  different  position  from  that  of  a  public  chal- 
lenger. We  beg  Agricultor  to  understand  that  what 
we  have  written  above,  is  to  be  taken  as  our  mere 
opinions,  and  that  these  opinions  are  subject  at  all 
times  to  correction,  and  we  hope,  therefore,  that  they 
will  be  tolerated  by  him,  especially  as  reason  and  the 
press  are  left  free  to  combat  their  errors. 

Lime.— A  correspondent  wishes  to  be  informed 
what  quantity  of  lime  is  necessary  to  be  applied  to 
the  acre,  on  stiff  clay  land,  and  on  sandy  soils.  We 
shall  6e  obliged  to  any  of  our  correspondents  lor  the 
information. 


[Dec.  16,  I83f. 


BAZiTISKORE   PRICES   CURRXiMT. 


FOR  SALE, 
A  splendid  Horse— of  llie  best  blood  in  Europe  or  Jlmerica 

SiLVEU  Heels.  Got  by  tlie  celebrated  Oscar— be  by 
the  imported  Gabriel,  who  at  5  years  old  won  the  King's 
Plate,  carrying  the  weight  of  a  six  year  old. 

Oscar's  dam  was  Vixen — by  Old  Medley. 

Silver  Heels"  dam  was  Pandora— a  celebrated  4  mile 
mare  out  of  the  dam  of  Kdelin's  celebrated  Tlorclta, 
and  by  Grey  Diomcd— he  too  by  Old  Medley.  One  of 
the  best  judges  in  this  country  writes  to  the  owner  of 
Silver  Heels,  under  date  30tli  November,  1S31: 

"You  own  the  best  slallion  (blooded)  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  horse  in  Knglaiid,  much  less  in  the  United 
Slates,  that  has  so  many  and  immediate  crosses  to  the 
Godolphin  Arabian." 

And  again  he  says:  . 

"I  can  shew  against  the  world  that  Silver  Heels  is 
the  best  or  purest  blooded  animal  now  living  id  it,  and 
ch  illenge  investigation. '•' 

He  does  not  trace  to  a  single  animal  that  was  not 
celebrated  on  Ike  turf. 

He  was  16  years  old  last  .^pril- is  full  \o\  hands 
high  of  splendid  figure  and  in  high  health  and  spirits. 
The  owner  wishes  to  sell  one  half  of  him.  Apply  to 
J  S.  Skinner,  liditor  of  the  American  Turf  licgister 
and  Sporting  Magazine,  Baltimore. 


PROPOSAL  TO  NURSERIES, 
p.  William  Prince  &.  Sons,  proprietors  of 
tfe  the  Linna;an  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurse- 
ries, near  New  York,  being  desirous  to  fa- 
cilitate the  formation  of  Nurseries  in  every 
~ section  of  our  country,  as  an  object  of  Na- 
tional benefit— are  ready  to  receive  proposals  for  sup- 
plying any  amount  of  Trees  and  Plants  for  such  ob- 
ject, and  will  in  such  cases  allow  a  liberal  discount, 
and'upon  suitable  explanation  will  extend  a  credit  to 
fully  comport  with  the  convenience  of  the  purchaser.  All 
who  are  desirous  of  entering  into  such  arrangement 
will  please  apply  per  mail,  and  will  receive  prompt 
replies.  ^"'-  ^' 

BOLIVAR  FOR  SALE. 

The  celebrated  improved  Durham  Shorthorn  Bull 
Bolivar,  is  now  offered  for  sale,  one  of  his  present 
owners  being  about  to  give  up  the  breeding  of  stock. 
This  bull  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  animals  in 
America.  If  immediate  application  be  made,  he  will 
be  sold  for  $300.  Apply  to  the  ^bscriber  office  of 
the  American  Farmer.  GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 


^  We  regret  that  an  important  error  occurred  in 
our  notice  of  Madam  Parmenlier's  garden  in  the 
38th  number.  The  number  of  acres  should  have 
been  twenty-four  instead  of  fourteen  as  therein  stated. 
The  terms  of  sale  can  be  ascertained  by  applying  to 
Madam  Parmenlier  by  letter;  but  we  would  recom- 
mend a  personal  visit  and  examination  of  the  esta- 
blishment, to  those  disposed  to  purchase. 

Prices  Current  in  JVew  Vork,  Dec.  10. 
Beeswax,  yellow  19  a  19^.  Collon,  New  Orleans  .10 
a  .lU:  Upland,  .7  a  .10;    Alabama,  .8  a  1 1.     Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp,yd.  14ia  11;  Flax  13  a  UJ;  F(aa:,  Ame- 
rican,1  a8. Flaxseed,!  bush,  clean  . a 

flour,  N.   York,  bbl. a  5.15;   Canal,  6.25  a  0,62; 

Balt.Hwd.3t.  6.25  a  6.37;  Kh'd.  city  mills -a  6.25; 

country,  5.75a5.87;  Alexand'a,  5.81  a  6.00;  Freder- 
icksburg  a5.68;Pelersg.  5.15  a ;  Rye  Flour, 


RAPE  SEED. 
A   small   quantity  of  fresh  Rape  seed  just  received 
for  sale  by  the  subscriber. 

BUFFALOE  BERRY  TREES. 

The  subscriber  will  receive  in  a  few  days  a  few  of 
the  new  and  beautiful  fruit  trees  originally  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  mentioned  in  No.  5,  vol.  13,  Amr. 
Farmer,  called  Buffaloc  berry  tree,  or  Shcpherdia.  1  Ins 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  ornamental  trees, 
bears  delicious  fruit,  and   is  perfectly  hardy-j.r.ce  »! 

""'''       BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  small  but  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Tulips,  early  double  and  single  Van  Thol, 
and  common  kinds;  Crown  Imperials  and  Persian  l-ri- 
tillaries;  Polyanthus  narcissus,  yellow  and  wlutc  Irag- 
rant;  Yellow  fragrant  and  White  fragrant;  Double  and 
single  fragrant  Jonquils,  &e.  . 

A  few  of  bis  splendid  collection  of  new  Pxonies  and 
Hemerocalises  yet  on  hand.       GIDEON  B-  SMITH. 


Baltimore  M.vrket.— The  close  of  our  harbour  by 
ice  has  entirely  suspended  business  on  the  wharves, 
and  flour  and  grain  are  of  course  without  foreign  de- 
mand. The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  flour  has 
declined  to  JS;  and  our  quotations  embrace  the  rates 
paid  for  the  small  parcels  of  wheat  brought  in  tj  wa- 
gons. Our  quotations  of  wood  apply  to  that  brought 
in  by  the  rail-road  cars. 

ToBKCco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,3.00  a5. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  con. men,  3.00  a 
5.00;  brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappcry,suitablefursegars,6.0Ua  10  00 ;  yellcw  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.0(1;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  iO.OO.— Virginia,  4.00  a  5.00.— Happahannock, 
3.011  a  4.00 Ki-niuoky,  350  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  264  hhds.  Md.;  40  hhda 
Ohio;  and  3  hhds.  Virginia— total  301  hhds. 

Flour- best  white  wheat  familj  ,  §6.75  a  7.25;  super 

Howard-st.  fresh a ;  city  mills,  fresh — - 

„ ;  .-lusq.—  n  — ;  Corn  ME.iLbbl.  3  SO;  Grain,  Md. 

red  wheat,  90  a  1.06;  white  do. a ,Susq. a 

—Corn,  white,  60  n  52— yellow  50  a  6s!— New  Corn  43  a 

45 KvE.  80  a  81— Oats' 33  n  35.  Beans,  75nSO-PEAS, 

65«70— Cloveb-seehS.OOh  5.60-Timotht.  2.50  a 

-Orchard  Grass  1.50  a  2.00-Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 
■2  00  a  2. 50— Herd's,  75  n  l.OO-I.ucerne  —  o  37^  lb.— 
Barlfy, -Flaxseed  15al  5-8-Cotton,  \  a.  8  a  9-Lou. 
9  a  12— Alab.  8.1.  10— Tenn.  8(i.  9;  N.  Car. Si  (i.9J- 
UplandSd  10— WnisitEs.hhds.  Ist  p.  34  n—\  inbbls. 

3ji„  30 Wool,  ir'u.s/ie</.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  57;  American  Full  Blood,  47  a  55;  three  quarters  do. 
41  a  47;  half  do.  35  a  41;  quarter  and  common  do.  32 
a  35.  Unwaslied,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  SO  o  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 

27;  half  do.  22  a  25;  quarter  and  common,  19  a  21 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton ,  §245  o  -;  Country,  dew-rotted,  5^ 
a  7c.  lb.  waler-rotted .  7  a  9c.— Feathers,  37  a  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.75  a ,  ground,  1.37^  a — bbl. 

Iron,  graypigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  u  30.00;  bar  Sus.perton, 
72.50  a  80.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.00  n  5.00 — 
Oak   wood, a  5.00— Hickory,  6.50  a  7.00— Pine 
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ORCHARD  GRASS  AND  CLOVER. 
Mr.  Smith:  Miliwood,  Dec.  D,  1831. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Farmer  contains  some 
queries  in  relation  to  the  best  method  of  securing  and 
cleaning  the  seed  of  the  orchard  grass  and  clover. 

Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  branch 
of  husbandry  in  my  immediate  neigiibourhood;  the 
following  remarks,  derived  from  several  years'  ob- 
servation, aided  by  the  experience  of  many  success- 
ful agriculturists  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your 
numerous  readers.  Let  me  however,  premise,  that 
although  the  i)lan  about  to  be  proposed,  is  believed  to 
be  good  with  regard  to  both  kinds  of  seed;  yet  that 
any  improvcmcut  which  may  be  suggested  with  re- 
spect to  either,  will  very  clieerfully  be  submitted  to 
that  best  of  all  tests,  experiment. 

The  orchard  grass  seed  first  claims  our  attention. 
This  should  be  cut  with  the  cradle  generally  used 
for  securing  wheal.  The  proper  period  for  this  ope- 
ration, is  when  the  heads  of  the  plant  begin  to  assume 
a  brown  appearance.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  attend 
closely  to  this  circuinstance;  and  choose  exactly  that 
time  at  which  the  seed  is  matured,  but  has  not  begun 
to  fall;  as  the  delay  of  a  clay  or  two  at  this  stage  of 
the  crop  will  endanger  the  whole.  If  cut  too  soon,  the 
germination  of  the  seed  will  be  rendered  uncertain;  if 
postponed  too  long  great  loss  will  inevitably  ensue  by  its 
falling  from  the  heads  of  the  plant.  The  best  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  maturity  of  the  seed;  is  to  rub 
the  head  of  the  plant  when  free  from  moisture.  As 
soon  as  the  seed  begins  to  fall  during  this  process,  cut 
the  crop  while  damp  either  from  a  gentle  shower,  or 
which  is  preferable,  before  the  morning  dew  has  eva- 
porated. When  cut,  bind  it  in  small  sheaves,  and 
set  up  ten  or  twelve  of  these  in  open  rows,  allowing 
the  air  to  pass  freely  through  them.  After  it  is  en- 
tirely cured,  and  perl'ectly  dried,  remove  the  sheaves 
gently  into  a  barn  or  shed,  by  means  of  a  cart  with  a 
sheet  put  over  the  bottom.  This  is  a  very  necessary 
precaution,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  seed  will 
now  unavoidably  fall  from  the  heads.  It  may  at  any 
leisure  time  be  threshed  from  the  stems,  passed 
through  a  common  wheat  fan,  spread  thinly  for  a  few 
days,  to  prevent  its  heating,  and  be  sowed  in  Sep- 
tember or  October. 

The  crop  of  clover  seed  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  whilst  growing;  each  requiring  a  different 
implement  lor  securing  it  when  ripe.  We  will  be- 
gin with  a  light  crop;  the  stems  standing  well  up. 
For  such  a  growth  provided  the  ground  be  free  from 
stumps  and  stones;  the  ordinary  machine  drawn  by  a 
steady  horse  answers  very  well.  The  seed  should 
be  taken  from  the  machine  immediately  to  a  shelter, 
and  laid  out  not  too  thickly  lest  it  should  become 
heated.  The  future  course  to  be  pursued  with  it 
will  be  described  hereafter. 

The  second  division  comprehends  that  kind  of  crop 
which  is  perhaps  least  troublesome,  and  certainly 
most  profitable,  being  abundant  in  heads,  but  not  hav- 
ing a  very  great  proportion  of  stem.  For  securing 
this  the  wheat  cradle  with  a  linen  apron  attached  to 
the  scythe  through  small  holes  punched  near  the 
back,  and  rising  over  the  two  fingers  next  above  it  is 
preferred.  With  the  implement  thus  prepared,  the 
cradler  cuts  a  swarth  through  the  crop  of  seed, 
throwing  what  he  collects  at  three  strokes  into  a  par- 
cel. When  through,  he  returns,  cutting  back  the 
swarth  which  was  on  his  left  hand  as  he  proceeded 
with  the  first;  taking  care  to  deposit  what  he  now 
collects  at  three  strokes  of  his  cradle  upon  the  par- 
cels previously  formed,  thus  having  in  each  pile,  as 
much  seed  as  he  can  gather  at  six  strokes  of  the  cra- 
dle.  By  this  means  the  necessity  of  a  raker  is  su- 
perseded; and  what  is  still  more  important  the  loss 
of  seed  from  the  ri))e  heads  of  the  clover  is  avoided. 
The  crop  should  remain  untouched  until  cured,  (say 
24  liours,)  and  then   when  free  from  moisture  should 
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if  possible  be  put  under  shelter;  if  this  cannot  he 
done,  rick  it  well,  covering  the  sides  and  top  with 
long  rye  straw. 

In  the  third  case,  where  the  growth  of  clover  from 
which  seed  is  to  be  gotten,  is  very  luxuriant,  the 
common  mowing  scythe  will  be  found  the  most  effi- 
cient instrument.  When  the  swarths  have  been  cut, 
if  they  are  very  thick,  throw  them  open  until  they 
are  cured,  then  shelter,  or  rick  the  crop,  protecting  it 
well  from  moisture,  which  should  in  every  case  if 
possible  be  avoided.  The  old  notion  of  suffering  the 
clover  to  remain  out  in  the  field  exposed  to  dew  and 
rain,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  future  process 
of  cleaning  the  seed,  has  been  with  us  exploded,  as 
it  is  accompanied  with  much  unnecessary  trouble  in 
turning  and  drying  the  parcels  after  each  rain,  as 
well  as  unavoidable  loss  of  seed  by  sprouting,  shat- 
tering, &c. 

The  next  process  with  the  crop  on  the  stems  is,  in 
cold  weather  to  tread  it  with  horses  newly  shod,  or 
(which  is  better  still)  to  pass  it  through  a  wheat  ma- 
chine, reserving  the  straw  or  stems  for  the  poorest 
land  which  ii  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  sow  in 
clover,  during  that  season.  The  chaff'  containing  the 
seed,  (or  those  heads  of  clover  previously  gathered 
with  a  machine,)  should  n(jw  be  well  trodden  in  thin 
beds  upon  a  close  barn  floor,  or  passed  several  times 
through  a  wheat  machine,  until  by  continued  tritu- 
ration the  hull  is  perfectly  separated  from  the  seed. 

The  wheat  fan  is  then  prepared  for  cleaning  the 
seed  froin  the  chaff  by  removing  the  screen  board  en- 
tirely, and  setting  before  the  fan  about  two  feet  dis- 
tant from  it,  a  board  18  or  20  inches  high,  so  inclined 
towards  the  fan,  that  the  seed  when  passed  through 
the  coarse  riddle  will  fall  between  the  board  and  fan. 
The  heavier  chaff'  containing  still  a  considerable 
quantity  of  seed  will  fall  next  to  the  board  on  the 
side  opposite  to  Ihe  seed;  and  the  lighter  chaff"  will 
of  course  be  blown  farther  off".  A  little  practice  vvill 
soon  enable  any  careful  person  to  separate  the  differ- 
ent kinds.  The  heavier  part  may  then  be  shaken  in 
a  cockle  sieve,  by  which  means  a  considerable  portion 
of  seed  will  be  disengaged  from  the  chaff  which  can 
either  be  sowed  in  that  state,  or  trodden  again  as  the 
judgment  of  the  farmer  shall  dictate.  That  portion 
of  the  seed  deposited  nearest  the  fan  should  also  be 
passed  through  the  coarse  sieve,  as  it  will  facilitate 
the  last  operation,' which  is  to  pour  the  whole  of  that 
which  has  run  through  the  cockle  sieve,  into  an  ordi- 
nary wire  meal  sieve;  this  last  being  held  at  the  time 
about  three  feet  above  the  front  of  the  fan,  a  strong 
hand  keeping  the  fan  in  active  operation.  The  seed 
will  spread  in  its  descent  from  the  elevation  above 
the  fan,  and  will  thus  become  so  completely  exposed 
to  the  current  of  air  issuing  from  the  front  of  the 
fan,  that  not  only  all  dust  and  dirt,  but  all  defective 
seed  will  be  entirely  driven  off,  and  the  residue  left 
such  and  siich  only  as  is  worth  either  buying  or  sow- 
ing.    The  above  is  the  experience  of 
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CULTIVATION  OF   INDIAN  CORN. 

Mr.  Smith:  Jliigusta  Co.,   Va.,  Dec.  IS3\. 

Sir, — I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man,  in 
thecommunity  in  which  he  may  live,  to  render  as  far  as 
he  can,  assistance  to  his  fellow  creature.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  principle  or  maxim,  I  shall  submit  to 
your  numerous  readers,  my  ideas  upon  that  subject, 
which  seems  to  engross  the  attention  of  so  large  a  share 
of  our  population,  (namely  agriculture,)  and  if  they 
should  prove  beneficial,  it  will  be  a  source  of  high 
gratification  to  me.  Before  I  proceed  further,  I  will 
merely  state  what  has  fallen  under  my  own  immedi- 
ate observation. 

The  American  Farmer  was  established  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  raising  agriculture  to  the  highest  possible 
pitch  of  perfection.  The  different  branches  relative 
to  this  subject,  have  been  discussed  by  men  of  talents, 
and  practical  experience,  and  numbers  no  doubt  have 


derived  great  benefit  from  reading  such  a  work;  but 
there  are  some  who  are  so  tenacious  of  their  own  opin- 
ions, that  they  will  not  be  convinced  of  any  fact,  even 
if  the  truth  were  to  shine  as  clear  as  the  midday  sun. 
This  class  of  persons  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
those  whose  golden  days  are  past,  and  who  are  en- 
deavouring to  instil  their  antiquated  notions  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  them;  or  else  they 
choose  to  travel  the  old  path  which  their  forefathers 
have  trod  before  them.  No  man  certainly  would  be 
so  stupid  and  silly,  as  to  persist  in  the  old  routine  of  rais- 
ing but  one  stalk  of  wheat,  whereas,  by  pursuing  an- 
other, he  might  raise  half  a  dozen. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  submit  those  ideas  which 
have  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind  in  the  course 
of  a  few  year's  experience.  The  first  subject  which  I 
shall  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to,  is  the  crop  of  In- 
dian corn.  The  plan  which  I  propose  to  ensure  a 
good  crop  is,  to  haul  out  all  the  manure  which  has 
been  made  in  the  fall  season,  and  spread  it  upon  your 
corn  ground;  then  turn  in  with  your  plough,  and 
plough  it  in  completely;  by  this  means,  no  evapora- 
tion or  exhalation  from  the  manure  can  escape:  let  it 
lie  till  spring;  so  soon  as  the  weather  will  admit, 
cross  plough  it,  by  this  means  the  soil  will  be  eflfectu- 
ally  cut  to  pieces; — .so  soon  as  this  operation  is  finish- 
ed, turn  in  with  a  good  heavy  harrow  and  give  it  two 
good  harrowings;  after  this  is  completed,  lay  off  your 
ground  for  planting — so  soon  as  the  corn  makes  its  ap- 
pearance above  the  ground,  give  it  a  harrowing,  tak- 
ing out  the  fore  and  middle  hind  tooth,  which  prevents 
the  corn  sustaining  any  injury;  when  this  is  comple- 
ted, take  a  small  coulter  and  run  as  close  to  the  corn 
as  possible,  so  as  not  to  endanger  it,  this  will  have  the 
effect  of  loosening  the  earth  and  permitting  the  young 
and  tender  roots  to  extend  themselves  in  quest  of  nour- 
ishment, and  at  the  same  time  will  receive  all  the  rain 
which  may  fall,  which  every  one  will  admit  is  highly 
important  in  the  event  of  a  drought.  So  soon  as  this 
operation  is  performed,  I  would  advise  that  the  tongue 
plough  should  follow,  and  throw  the  earth  to  the  com, 
which  should  be  followed  by  the  hoe,  to  give  it  a 
dressing.  When  the  corn  has  attained  the  height  of 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches,  give  it  another  ploughing, 
and  any  subsequent  ploughing  should  be  farther  from 
the  corn,  for  fear  of  cutting  the  top  roots.  Corn  should 
not  be  pushed  too  much — where  this  is  the  case,  the 
sialics  are  apt  to  be  small  and  spindling,  and  conse- 
quently the  ear  small.  I  will  farther  remark,  thatby 
applying  the  manure  in  the  fall  season,  the  manure  by 
spring,  will  be  completely  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  drought  the  ensuing  season,  the 
sun  will  not  have  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  the  crop, 
as  when  applied  in  the  spring.  If  the  mode  which  I 
have  suggested  should  be  adopted,  we  should  hear  no 
complaints  of  cut  worms  and  obno-xious  weeds  infest- 
ing our  lands,  our  crops  will  be  easier  made,  and  with 
less  work.  If  you  should  deem  these  remarks  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  journal,  you  are  at  liberty  so  to  do, 
hoping  they  may  prove  beneficial  to  some. 

A  Farmer. 


AN  ADDRESS 
Delivered  at  JVorthampton,  before  the  Hampshire, 

Hampden    and   Franklin    Agricultural    Society, 

October  27,  1831.     Bv  Samuel  F.  Dickimsoh. 
(Continued  from  page  315.) 

I  am  now  to  consider — 

II.  The  character  of  good  Husbandmen;  connected 
with  their  social,  civil,  and  moral  duties. 

1.  A  good  husbandman  will  value  his  lime.  Time 
is  the  highest  gift  of  God.  We  are  never  to  waste 
or  misspend  it.  It  is  not  our  own.  The  man,  who 
commits  suicide,  is  justly  pronounced  a  violator  of  the 
divine  law;  while  he,  who  wastes  his  time  in  idle- 
ness, is  thought  guiltless.  The  cases  are,  nevertheless, 
parallel;  differing,  in  degree  only.  The  one  goes  in- 
to the  presence  of  his  Maker,  uncalled  for,  to  render 
his  account:    the  other,  although  more  tardy  ia  his 
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approach,  as  surely  goes  to  the  same  retribution!  No 
time,  in  life,  is  allotted  to  inaction.  Nature  has  no 
blanks.  When  years  render  a  man  incapable  of  act- 
ing; he  is,  immediately,  "gathered  to  his  fathers;" 
his  days  having  been  "nunjbered  and  finished."  No 
time  is  given  the  husbandman,  for  sloth  or  pastime. 
If  the  steward,  who  neglected  to  improve  his  talent  of 
silver,  was  worthy  of  reproof;  of  how  much  severer 
reproof  is  he  worthy,  who  neglects  to  improve  his 
time;  a  talent  infinitely  more  precious,  than  those  of 
gold  and  silver. 

2.  He  will  make  the  best  use  of  time. 

1.  Because  it  is  for  bis  interest;  as  well  as  his  du- 
ty. Industry  is  a  sure  pledge  of  wealth.  It  diffuses 
health,  over  the  biidy;  and  vigor,  through  the  mind. 
Nature  has  established  an  unvarying  connection  be- 
tween our  wants,  which  are  constantly  urging  us  to 
exertion;  and  our  happiness.  He,  who  rises  early, 
and  steadily  pursues  the  business  of  the  day,  greets 
the  evening,  with  no  unpleasant  thought  in  his  mind; 
or  evil  purpose  in  his  heart.  He  rejoices  in  the  labor 
of  his  hands. 

2.  He  will  make  the  best  use  of  his  time,  because 
it  is  short.  Deducting  childhood;  days  appropriated 
to  rest,  and  hours,  to  sleep:  what  may  be  claimed  for 
sickness  and  the  calls  of  humanity  and  charity;  a 
small  portion  only  remains  fur  active  duty. 

3.  He  will  make  the  best  use  of  time;  because, 
much  is  to  be  done.  The  whole  earth  is  to  be  sub- 
dued, and  made  habitable  and  productive;  and  its 
whole  population,  civilized.  And  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, principally,  by  husbandmen.  It  is  their  ap- 
propriate business.  Their  right  hand,  aided  by  the 
mighty  energies  of  Nature,  every  where  developing 
themselves,  is  destined  to  subdue  the  earth;  and  pre- 
pare it  for  the  great  events,  which  are  after  to  follow. 
Let  every  one,  therefore,  gird  on  his  strength;  put- 
ting forth  his  first  efforts,  on  his  own  farm,  making 
Eden  his  pattern. 

"Every  valley  is  to  be  exalted;  and  every  moun- 
tain and  hill  made  low;  the  desert  blossom  as  the 
rose;  and  the  solitary  place  be  made  glad." 

Does  any  one  doubt  the  accomplishment  of  these 
and  similar  predictions;  let  "the  sure  word  of  prophe- 
cy" silence  that  doubt. 

Let  late  discoveries,  in  chemistry,  and  philosophy, 
of  new  combinations;  of  new  principles  and  powers; 
and  their  application  to  scientific  and  mechanical  pur- 
poses; let  the  late  improvements  in  roads  and  canals; 
the  untold  advantages  of  labor-saving  machines;  with 
the  uncontrolled  energies  of  steam;  silence  that  doubt. 

Let  mountains  of  granite,  torn  from  their  founda- 
tions; divided  and  fashioned,  at  the  will  of  the  work- 
man; carried  into  all  pans  of  the  land;  forming  mag- 
nificent dwellings;  and  stupendous  monuments  of  an; 
silence  that  doubt. 

y  the  efforts  of  thirty  years,  without  impulse,  have 
produced  these  astonishing  effects;  who  can  calculate 
the  mighty  results  of  a  coining  century?  The  decree 
has  gone  forth.  The  earth  must  be  renovated;  and 
its  population  civilized  and  Christianized  also. 

The  mounlains,  ranging  behind,  and  the  beautiful 
valley,  spreading  itself,  before  us;  may  become  the 
scenes  of  these  wondrous  operations.  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  too;  now  proudly  rising  above;  may  be  brought 
down;  and  its  stones,  converted  into  workshops,  and 
villages,  and  temples,  on  ihe  level,  below. 

Does  any  (jne  dotiht,  that  the  whole  population  of 
the  earth,  shall  be  enlightened,  and  purified,  and  Chris- 
tianized; let  the  powerful  moral  causes,  now  in  opera- 
tion, silence  that  doubt. 

Let  the  two  hundred  Missionary  stations,  the  thou- 
sand Christian  INIissionaries,  from  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  scattered  over  heathen  lands,  and  the  isl- 
ands of  the  seas;  the  fifty  thousand  hopeful  converts 
from  heathenism  to  vital  Christianity;  with  the  five 
hundred  thousand  heathen  children  in  Christian 
schools;  all  the  fruits  of  a  few  years;  silence  that 
doubt. 

Let  the  three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  Bi- 


ble, issued  by  the  United  States;  the  seven  millions 
and  a  half,  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society;  printed  in  missionary  presses;  and  in  most 
of  the  languages  on  the  globe;  and  all  now  open,  and 
read,  by  as  many  millions  of  immortals,  put  that  doubt 
at  rest. 

Let  the  eleven  millions  of  tracts,  issued  in  one  year; 
and  other  uncounted  numbers  issued  in  previous  years, 
by  the  London  tract  society;  the  two  hundred  and  se- 
venty millions  of  tract  pages,  issued  by  the  American 
society;  all  wafled,  as  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty, 
over  all  lands,  like  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,  "for 
the  healing  of  the  nations,"  command  that  doubt  to 
"be  still."  The  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge,  and  glory  of  God. 

Seiondly.  A  good  husbandman  will  make  the  best 
use  of  his  property. 

As  a  steward,  he  will  feel  this  to  be  his  duty. 

1.  He  will  not  contract  debts.  This  is  making  a 
bad  use  of  property.  Contracting  debt  is  pledging  all 
to  the  creditor;  a  stake  too  full  of  hazard.  It  is  also 
staking  personal  liberty;  at  which  nature  recoils.  It 
is  bartering  thai  noble  independence  of  mind,  and 
thought,  which  ought  to  animate  every  cultivator  of 
the  soil.  Debt  is  like  a  canker,  which  never  ceases 
to  waste;  and  never  fails  to  destroy.  The  progress 
from  debt  to  ruin,  is  as  certain  as  the  course  of  nature. 
A  man  in  debt,  may  read  his  future  history,  in  the 
fate  of  others,  as  certainly,  as  an  astronomer  can  cal- 
culate an  eclipse;  or,  the  hour  and  minute  of  the  ris- 
ing, or  setting  of  the  sun.  A  bank  debt,  or  mortgage, 
is  as  sure  foreboding  of  ruin  to  the  husbandman;  as 
the  morning  dram,  or  evening  revel.  There  may  be 
cases,  wlien  one  may  pledge  his  farm,  for  part  of  the 
consideration  of  the  purchase;  but  that  part  should  be 
small;  and  such  cases  rare. 

2.  He  will  not  lay  up  property  for  his  children. — 
No  error  is  more  common,  or  more  (Jpstructive,  than 
this.  Nature  has  ordained,  that  every  generation 
shall  provide  for  itself.  The  young  animal,  of  every 
species,  is  left  of  its  dam,  as  soon  as  capable  of  pro- 
tecting itself,  or  providing  for  its  own  wants.  The 
reason  of  this  provision  applies,  with  double  force,  to 
our  species.  We  have  mind,  as  well  as  strength,  to 
aid  in  our  defence  and  support.  Besides,  we  need 
the  stimulus  of  providing  for  ourselves,  to  invigorate 
mind  and  body. 

Property  inherited,  oftener  provfs  a  curse,  than  a 
blessing.  The  manna  in  the  wilderness,  gathered  for 
the  succeeding  day,  became  offensive.  In  the  strong 
and  expressive  language  of  inspiration,  "it  stank." — 
A  striking  representation  of  properly,  laid  up  for  child- 
ren! We  have  no  warrant  for  doing  this.  Pioperly 
is  given,  for  use,  as  much  as  bodily  strength;  and, 
when  hoarded  up,  is  haunted  with  anxiety  and  per- 
ple.vily,  as  the  reward. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  these  remarks;  lei 
him  look  round;  and  count  the  men  of  property,  and 
influence,  and  usefulness,  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
tnwn:  who  began  with  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers. 
No  arithmetic  will  be  necessary  to  finish  tlie  compu- 
tation 

3.  He  will  use  his  property  in  the  education  of  his 
sons. 

The  agriculturist  sustains  an  honorable  rank,  and 
acts  an  imporlant  part  in  society.  His  labor  and  skill 
produces  all,  which  every  other  class  consumes,  lie 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  thoroughly  acijuainted  with  the 
nature  of  his  employment.  He  should  call  to  his  aid 
the  sciences;  especially,  chemistry  and  natural  philos- 
ophy; which  are  inliniately  connected  with  the  sci- 
ence of  agriculture;  in  as  much  as  they  show  the  pro- 
perties of  soils,  and  manures;  and  their  adaptaliuu  to 
the  various  classes  of  vegetation. 

He  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  thegeograpliy,  the 
natural  and  civil  history  of  his  own,  and  of  other 
countries.  And  his  mind,  and  thoughts,  and  char.ac- 
ter,  should  be  elevated,  by  a  knowledge  of  general  lit- 
erature. 

He  should  understand  the  condition  and  wants  of 


the  uncivilized  millions,  inhabiting  the  earth;  for,  he 
must  aid  in  their  emancipation  from  heathenism. 

As  a  citizen  of  a  great  Republic,  and  as  a  freeman, 
he  should  understand  his  rights:  the  foundation  on 
which  they  rest:  and  the  principles  which  should  go- 
vern their  exercise.  Liberty  is  yet  striving  for  her 
dominion  on  the  earth.  Her  last  struggle  with  des- 
potism and  depravity  is  at  hand.  Over  this  united 
host,  this  unholy  alliance, she  will  triumph.  But  this 
victory  is  to  be  achieved  by  corresponding  efforts  of 
her  friends.  Every  proprietor  of  the  soil  should  be 
armed  for  the  conflict,  with  all  the  panoply,  which 
knowledge  and  patriotism  can  supply. 

He  should  regard  the  character  of  his  rulers.  It  is 
true  every  where,  that  the  character  of  the  people,  is 
identified  with  the  character  ol  their  rulers.  It  is  em- 
phatically true  in  this  land  of  liberty;  where  public 
opinion  is  the  supreme  law.  Great  responsibility, 
therefore,  rests  on  every  husbandman,  in  selecting 
those  who  are  to  rule.  His  own  character  will  be 
judged  by  theirs.  Let  the  language  of  inspiration  and 
experience,  be  remembered:  ''\\  hen  the  wicked  bear 
rule,  the  people  mourn." 

4.  A  good  husbandman  will  also  educate  well  his 
daughters.  I  distinguish  the  education  of  daughters 
from  that  of  sons;  because.  Nature  has  designed  them 
to  occupy  places,  in  family,  and  in  society,  altogether 
dissimilai. 

Daughters  should  be  well  instructed  in  the  useful 
sciences;  comprising  a  good  English  education:  in- 
cluding a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  own  language, 
geography,  history,  mathematics, and  natural  philoso- 
phy. The  female  mind,  so  sensitive,  so  susceptible 
of  improvement,  should  not  be  neglected.  Thisseosl- 
bility  presents  strung  claims  for  its  culture.  God  hath 
designed  nothing  in  vain. 

Daughters  should  also  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  business  and  cares  of  a  family.  These  are 
among  the  first  objects  of  woman's  creation;  they 
ought  to  be  among  the  first  branches  of  her  education. 
She  was  made  for  a  mother.  They  should  learn  neat- 
ness, economy,  industry,  and  sobriety.  These  will 
constitute  their  ornaments.  No  vermilliun  will  be 
necessary  to  give  colour,  or  expression  to  the  counte- 
nance; no  artificial  supports,  to  give  shape,  or  torture 
to  the  body.  Nature  will  appear  in  all  her  loveliness, 
»f  proportion  and  beauty,  and  modesly,  unaffected  gen- 
tleness of  manner  will  render  them  amiable  in  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room,  and  ornaments  to  the  sitting- 
room  and  parlor. 

How  enviable  the  parents  of  such  a  daughter.  How 
lovely  the  daughter  hersell.  How  happy  the  husband 
of  such  a  wife.  Thrice  happy  the  children  of  such  a 
mother.  They  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed:  and 
her  memory  shall  live. 

The  influence  of  the  female  character  cannot  be  es- 
timated. It  is  decisive  of  the  character  of  the  other 
sex.  If  her  character  be  pure,  and  elevated,  and  with- 
out reproach,  such  will  be  the  character  of  the  other 
sex.  There  is  no  man,  so  much  a  monster,  that  he 
would  dare  to  be  vicious  in  the  presence  of  a  modest 
and  virtuous  woman .  Her  character  is  a  shield  against 
even  the  solicitation  to  vice. 

Every  thing,  domestic  or  social,  depends  on  the  fe- 
male character.  As  daughters  and  sisters,  they  decide 
the  character  of  the  family.  As  wives,  they  emphati- 
cally decide  the  character  of  their  husbands,  and  their 
condition  also.  It  has  been  not  unmeanijigly  said, 
that  the  husband  must  ask  his  wife,  whether  he  may 
be  respected.  lie  certainly  must  ini|uire  at  her  altar, 
whether  he  may  be  prosperous  or  happy.  As  raotbers, 
they  decide  the  character  of  their  children.  Eternity 
only  can  disclose  the  consequences.  Nature  has  con- 
stituted them  the  early  guardians  and  instructors  of 
their  children;  and  clothed  them  with  sympathies 
suited  to  this  important  trust.  ^Vho,  that  had  a  pious 
and  faithful  mother,  can,  without  emotion,  call  to 
mind  her  early  solicitudes,  and  prayer.«,  and  counsels, 
in  his  behajl?  Such  remembrance  shall  not  cease  to 
warm  and  enrich  the  heart  so  long  as  clothed  with 
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mortality.     And  of  this,  and  of  that,  it  shall  be  said 
in  Heaven,  he  had  a  faithful,  a  pious  mother! 

In  this  age,  characterized  by  so  many  benevolent 
efforts;  I  have  wondered  that  mothers  have  not  asso- 
ciated for  the  improvement  of  their  daughters  in  the 
domestic  and  social  relations  and  duties.  Such  an 
association,  though  more  humble  in  its  pretensions, 
would  not  be  less  useful  in  its  fruits,  than  the  most 
imposing  unions. 

Half  the  wretchedness  and  misery  in  families,  aris- 
ing from  the  temper  or  want  of  economy  in  the  wife, 
has  not  been  told.  Not  even  the  bestial  habit  of  drunk- 
enness in  the  husband  produces  more  disastrous  con- 
sequences. To  this  cause  also,  may  be  attributed 
many  of  the  vices  of  the  husband.  He  will  not  love 
home,  if  his  fireside  is  rendered  uncomfortable  or  un- 
pleasant. And  when  the  love  of  home  is  gone,  the 
man  is  lost.  There  is  no  redemption.  Better  that 
he  had  not  been! 

Tlie  appearance  of  the  husband,  and  the  condition 
of  the  children,  faithfully  express  the  character  of  the 
wife.  If  she  be  the  neat,  prudent,  modest,  and  digni- 
fied woman,  her  husband  will  proclaim  it  wherever 
he  goes,  in  his  countenance,  in  his  apparel,  in  his 
whole  demeanour:  it  is  inscribed  on  every  thing  about 
him.  The  children,  also,  will  be  modest  and  manly; 
in  clean  and  whole  apparel.  If  she  chance  to  possess 
ihe  opposite  qualities;  her  husband  will  be  uneasy 
and  fretful,  and  gloomy,  he  knows  not  why:  and  her 
cliildren,  impudent  and  ugly;  their  apparel,  unmend- 
ed  and  unwashed. 

These  appearances;  and  they  are  rot  images  of 
fancy;  as  surely  foretel  the  ruin  of  a  family  as  does 
the  thunder  cloud,  the  rain;  or  the  rumbling  of  the 
mountain,  a  bursting  of  a  volcano. 

How  important  then,  that  every  husbandman  should 
educate  well  his  daughters:  cherishing  and  maturing 
all  that  excellence  of  mind  and  temper,  and  sincerity 
of  heart,  which  belong  to  her  sex,  and  pre-eminently  fit 
her  for  the  endearing  relations  of  child,  of  sister,  cf 
wife,  and  of  mother. 

How  important  also,  to  every  young  man,  that  he 
be  blessed  with  such  a  connection. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  fathers,  and  of  mothers  too,  that  their 
daughters  hold,  in  their  keeping,  the  destinies  of  the 
present;  and  at  least,  of  the  next  generation.  How 
desirable  too,  tliat  their  other  virtues  be  clothed  with 
piety.  Pious  women  have  ever  been  highly  favored, 
of  Heaven.  They  were  first  to  listen  at  the  feet  of 
the  Saviour;  first  to  weep  at  his  sufferings;  last  to 
linger  around  his  cross;  first  to  worship  at  his  sepul 
chre;  to  them,  first  was  announced  the  resurrection. 
They  shall  stand  nearest  his  throne. 

Thirdly.     A  good  husbandman   will   promote  the 
best  interests  of  society. 
This  requires, 

1.  Temperance;  or  abstaining  from  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits.  Much  has  been  written,  and  done,  on 
this  subject;  and  yet  the  half  has  not  been  revealed. 
A  glance  only  can  be  expected  in  this  place.  It  has 
been  commonly  thought  that  ardent  spirits  are  neces- 
sary for  laboring  men.  No  doctrine  can  be  more  per- 
nicious. 

It  is  proved  by  actual  chemical  experiment,  that 
ardent  spiiiis  contain  no  nourishment;  but  a  poison, 
deleterious,  fatal. 

Experience  is  every  where  unvarying,  that  more 
labor  can  be  performed,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
shop,  without  them — and  in  a  better  manner,  with 
belter  health,  and  longer  life. — That,  wherever  ardent 
spirits  are  used,  there  follow  in  train,  most  of  the  evils 
which  pollute  and  afflict  society:  pauperism,  mental 
debasement,  mural  degradation,  a  total  prostration  of 
every  domestic  virtue  and  comfort;  crime,  premature 
death — and  the  loss  of  the  soul!  And  when  the  sea 
shall  give  up  her  dead,  and  disclose  the  losses  suffer- 
ings and  horrors,  on  this  element,  occasioned  by  ar- 
dent spirits,  a  still  more  appalling  account  shall  be 
rendered. 


The  expense  too,  is  overwhelming.  It  was  com- 
puted five  years  ago,  before  the  temperance  reform  be- 
gan, that  ardent  spirits,  with  attendant  losses  and  sac- 
rifices, cost  the  United  States,  annually,  one  hundred 
millions  and  thirty  thousand  lives;  besides  a  larger 
number  by  their  use,  predisposed  to  disease. 

But  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit.  More  than  three 
thousand  societies,  on  the  plan  of  entire  abstinence, 
are  in  operation  in  the  United  Slates.  Of  this  num- 
ber, nineteen  are  State  Societies.  These  number 
three  hundred  thousand  members,  and  are  exerting  a 
salutary  influence  over  a  vastly  greater  number.  Sim- 
ilar associations  are  formed  in  the  other  quarters  of 
the  globe.  The  desolation  begins  to  be  stayed;  and 
where  stayed  is  every  where  followed  by  the  spirit  of 
God. 

2.  In  promoting  the  interests  of  society,  the  hus- 
bandman ought  to  regard  the  expenditures  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  language  of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  "government 
is  instituted  for  the  common  good,  and  not  for  the  pro- 
fit, honour,  or  private  interests  of  any  man,  family,  or 
class  of  men."  The  emoluments  of  office  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  ample;  yet  in  proportion  to  services  render- 
ed. It  too  great,  extravagance  is  the  consequence; 
the  public  mind  also  becomes  the  more  disturbed  and 
agitated  in  the  greater  struggles  for  olBce. 

I  submit  the  following  facts,  relative  'o  the  expen- 
ses of  this  commonwealth. 

The  salary  of  governor  was  early  fixed,  at  eleven 
hundred  pounds.  It  was  soon  after  reduced  to  eight 
hundred,  and  so  continued  for  thirty  years:  during  the 
administrations  of  Hancock,  S.  Adams,  Strong,  Sulli- 
van, and  other  patriots:  times  of  great  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment, and  great  political  excitement.  In  1819, 
it  was  raised  to  the  former  sum,  $3,3ti6  66,  and  so 
continues.  Immediately  after  this  Maine  became  a 
State;  lessening  the  duties  of  the  governor  and  the 
revenues  of  the  State  one  third.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  three  dollars  now  will  purchase  as  much  for  a 
family's  use,  as  four  in  1819. 

The  Lieut,  governor  receives  $533  33  for  which  he 
renders  no  service,  except  bearing  the  title. 

The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  receive,  each, 
a  salary  of  ^2,000.     One  can  easily  perform  the  du 
ties  of  both. 

In  addition  to  the  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars 
each,  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and  one  thou 
sand  and  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  Adjutant  Gene 
ral;  we  pay  for  clerks  and  clerk  hire  in  those  three 
offices,  annually,  more  than  six  thousand  dollars:  re- 
lieving the  incumbents  more  than  the  treasury.  The 
business  may  be  faithfully  done,  for  half  that  sum. 

We  pay  annually,  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  support  of  state  paupers.  One  half  thai  sura  would 
equally  well  support  them,  if  the  responsibility  rested 
on  towns. 

We  pay  to  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas, 
two  thousand  and  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  Chief 
Justice;  and  one  thousand  and  eight  hundred  to  each 
of  his  associates,  for  spending  one  third  of  their  time 
in  public  duty. 

Whether  these  all  are  the  just  reward  of  services 
rendered;  whether  consistent  with  a  just  regard  to  "a 
wise  economy,"  and  republican  principles— let  the 
people  judge. 

Our  militia  system  is  also  a  burthen;  from  which 
the  people  ought  to  be  relieved. 

This  is  a  tax  principally  on  labor,  and  falls  heavily 
on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Laboring  men  fill  the 
ranks — the  rich  are  rarely  found  there.  The  actual 
expenses  of  the  militia  in  time  and  money,  exceeds  all 
the  school  taxes  in  the  state.  This  is  worse  than 
thrown  away.  Itstendency  is  to  demoralize.  Discipline 
gains  nothing,  and  nothing  is  gained  on  the  score  of  de- 
fence. The  defence  of  a  nation  consists  in  the  strength 
and  patriotism  of  individuals.  We  need  an  organiza- 
tion, bringing  into  the  ranks  every  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  with  rarely  an  exemption,  and  a  rigid 
annual  examination  of  arms,  and  no  more.    This  is 


all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  require,  or  the  coun- 
try demands.  If  any  one  doubts  the  efficiency  of  fire 
arms  and  patriotism,  without  epaulelts  and  feathers, 
let  hini  look  to  Bunker  hill.  If  he  need  more,  let  him 
cast  his  eye  across  the  Atlantic,  to  Poland. 
(To  be  continued.) 


SHERP  IN  VERMONT. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  766,803  sheep  in  Ver- 
mont. The  several  counties  contain  as  follows: — Ben- 
nington 52,416;  Windham  55  542;  Rutland  139,996; 
Windsor  109,787;  Addison  112.787;  Orange  73,155; 
Chittenden  55,449;  Washington  40,856;  Caledonia 
43,748;  Franklin  41,638;  Orleans  23,797;  Essex 
6,976;  Grand  Isle  8,656. 


LARGE  PIG. 

Mr.  Moses  Swift,  of  Ainenia,  killed  a  pig  a  few 
days  since  which  was  only  eight  months  and  five  days 
old,  and  which  weighed  when  butchered  three  hiui- 
drcd  and  Jive  pounds. 


HOK.TSCUX.T'OK  E. 


PEACHES. 

Gieuljiehl,  Cayuga  Co.,  A'ew  York,  ) 
Mr.  Smith;  |2  ,„„.  6,  1831.       \ 

The  peach  is  the  most  delicious  fruit  of  the  tempe- 
rate zones.  Of  all  the  varieties  into  which  this  spe- 
cies has  passed,  none  are  so  remarkable*  as  the  necta- 
rines, distinguished  by  a  smooth  skin,  a  firmer  pulp, 
and  a  peculiar  flavor.  The  down  of  the  peach  com- 
monly repels  the  curculio;  and  it  is  only  on  account 
of  this  armature  that  it  more  generally  ripens  than 
the  nectarine,— for  the  latter  tree  in  resisting  low 
temperatures,  is  equally  vigorous. 

Several  botanists  consider  the  peach  and  the  al- 
mond as  the  same  species;  and  some  hybrids  have  in- 
duced an  eminent  horticulturist  to  believe  that  the 
peach  originated  in  a  period  comparatively  recent. 
A  nut-shell  changed  to  the  most  exquisite  of  fruits! 
Astonishing  as  this  supposed  change  may  appear,  it 
is  clearly  implied  however,  in  the  assertion  that  the 
peach  is  a  variety  of  the  almond;  and  whether  this 
change  occurred  in  the  remote  ages,  or  modern  times, 
the  probability  of  the  theory  remains  unaflfected. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  peach  is  no  where  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  If  it  was  indigenous  to  Persia 
as  authors  commonly  admit,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Jews  would  have  known  it,  and  the  sacred  wri- 
tings have  contained  some  allusion  to  it,  when  the 
grape,  the  olive,  the  almond,  and  the  fig  were  named. 
This  silence  has  not  been  satisfactorily°explained.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  peach  growsf  near  Pekin 
in  China;  and  if  that  country  is  its  native  locality,  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  understand  why  it  became 
known  at  so  late  a  period  in  the  western  parts  of 
Asia. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  the  peach  a  distinct  spe- 
cies. Its  solitary  flowers  ouistitute  one  of  the  most 
striking  traits  of  its  specific  character,  while  those 
of  the  almond  are  in  pairs.  These  traits  are  given 
by  botanists  as  constant;  and  though  the  inflorescence 
difters  not,  except  in  number,— yet  number  when 
constant,  is  freely  and  unexceptionably  admitted  into 
specific  characters  in  other  genera.  In  Mitchella, 
Linneea,  or  Xylosteum,  nu  part  of  even  the  generic 
character  is  more  unvarying  than  the  germinate  posi- 
tion of  the  flowers. 

A  specific  difference  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
numerous  and  multiform  varieties  into  which  the 
peach  is  annually  spreading,  when  contrasted  with 


*  We  know  too  little  of  the  flat  peach  of  China  to 
make  it  an  exception. 

t  "Grapes,  peaches,  apples,  and  delicious  pears  are 
extremely  abundant."  '-TimkowskVs  Travels  of  the 
Russian  Mission  to  China  in  the  years  1820,  1821." 


the  more  permanent  character  of  the  almond.  A 
case  nearly  parallel  may  be  found  between  Ribes  n<- 
^m  (the  common  currant)  and  Rb.s  grcs^darm 
(the  garden  gooseberry,)  the  former,  hUe  ihe  almond, 
not  having  produced  more  than  MX  or  eight  well 
known  JJies.-vvhen  those  of  the  latter  like  the 
varieties  of  the   peach,  are  too  numerous  to  be  re- 

■^llurther  difference  is  found  in  the  shell  of  the 
almond  which  splils  open  to  discharge  the  nut:  the 
pulp  of  the  peach  has  no  determinate  opening. 
^  But  while  some  have  asserted  the  peach  to  be  a 
native  of  Persia,  other  writers  are  not  less  confident 
of  itsbeinff  inditrenous  lo  America,  lo  prove  this 
i^on,  tL  "estimony  of  the  Chevalier  M  who 
C  Ian  account  ofDc  L«  Salle's  expedition  in 
1678  has  been  quoted:  "In  the  Illinois  country  one 
sees  whole  plains  covered  over  with  pomegranate 
trees  orange  trees,  and  lemon  trees;  and  in  one  word 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees"-(he  peach  tree  bemg  neces- 
tarilv  amonssl  them  .  . 

Kllm  the  Swedish  traveller  who  visited  this  coun- 
try in  1748  is  more  directly  to  the  point:  "I  have 
been  told  by  all  those  win,  have  made  journies  to  the 
southern  parts  ol  Canada,  and  to  the  river  Mississip- 
p  tl'at  L  woods  there  abound  with  jjeac/i  trees 
^hichbear  excellent  fruit;  and  that  the  Indians  of 
tho^e  parts  say  that  those  trees  have  been  there  from 
time  immemorial."  .     .     -nco 

Will,am  Pom's  account  of  Pennsylvania  in  1GS3 
has  also  been  cited:  -here  are  also  peaches  very 
„,nH  and  in  great  qoantities-not  an  Indian  planta- 
in wltHtl  en'  but  whether  naturally  here  at 
f  St  11  now  not,-however  one  triay  have  them  b) 

ufhelsforl.ttle'..    They  "^^^H^^^^tl^'i^ 
I  think  not   inferior  to  any  peach  you  hate  in   £.n„ 
Und   except  the  true  Newington. 

o;  reiectincr  all  these  proofs  of  its  Jlmencan  on- 
,in  t  n  "  t  i;e  sufficient  to  say  that  no  intelligent 
W^^InistM  respectable  traveller  of  the  present  tunes, 
Wdven  any  countenance  to  such  a  notion.  It  may 
'^tbeuniote'resting  however,  to  take  a  second  look 

*'  It  win  nX  required  of  us  to  suppose  that  Che 
valier  'il»(i  even  aimed  at  the  truth  when  he  spoke 
of  whole  plains  covered  over  with  pomegranate. 
Ino-e  and  lemon  trees  in  a  climate  where  the  mer 
orange,  a""  '  ,,p,„„njs  i„  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
r'LTrlv  to  "0  de'  ees  below  zero.  Besides,  nature 
irn^ve'rret-co'V'egated-all   kinds  of  fruit  trees" 

""'^mwas'doSd.  It-  Pl-"  ^''^^l^^  ''"f'r' 
,lUur.  .r  enq  iry  unnecessary;  and  that  «  Jact  so 
t^2:<^^M^  might  be  expressed  in  hyperbolical 
language 
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The  peach  tree  is  liable  to  perish  from  two  causes 
which  affect  no  other  fruit  tree,  viz.  the  worm,  and 
the  yellows.  1  have  not  discovered  that  the  worm 
attacks  the  peach  tree  in  Britain;  and  this  species  of 
JEgeria  was  first  named  and  described  by  onr  coun- 
tryman Thomas  Say  in  his  Entomology.      If  indige 


[Dec.  23,  ISST. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
HEATING  HOT  HOUSES  BY  HOT  WATER. 

Thos.  G.  Fessenden,  Esq.:         Boiton,.Vov.2b,  1S31. 

Bear  Sir,— Permit  me  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the 
followino-  points  in  relation  to  healing  hot  houses  with 


iryman  T/iOTiias  «at/ in  his  Entomology.      11  indige-    j^^^  ^^^,3^ '^s  you   are  better  informed   perhaps,  than 
nous  to  America  on  what  plant  did  it  leed  previous  to  „,|,er"i>erson  in  this  country  upon  the  principles 


im 


the  introduction  of  the  peach    tree?     Or  was  it 
ported  in  the  trees  from  some  other  part  of  Europe? 

Though  active  this  insect  is  not  much  to  be  dread- 
ed except  by  negligent  cultivators;  but  the  yellows 
are  truly  formidable.  Much  of  the  destruction  caused 
by  this  malady  has  been  ascribed  to  the  JEgeria. 

Ttie  yellows  is  a  name  imposed  by  the  late  Judge 
Peters*  who  imparted  much  interesting  information 
on  this  subject.  Of  the  orio-in  of  this  malady  howe- 
ver, nothing  is  known.  That  it  is  similar  in  Us  na. 
ture  to  the  gold  and  silver  spots  which  occur  in  orna- 
mental shrubs,  I  have  formerly  shown;  and  also  thai 
like  the  colored  varieties  of  the  box  or  of  the  holly, 
it  may  be  propagated  by  budding.  It  differs  greatly 
in  the  degrees  of  its  virulence  however,— soon  de- 
stroying some  trees,  while  others  are  permitted  to  re- 
main for  years  without  sensibly  declining. 

A  proper  understanding  of  this  matter  is  of  so 
tnuch  consequence  to  the  fruit  gardener,  that  I  lake 
the  liberty  to  repeat  some  cases  which  I  noticed  in  a 
former  paper. 

A   tree   of  Kennedy's  clingstone  from   a  nursery 
near  New  Ynrk  was  planted   in   my  garden   in   the 
spring  of  18'M.     The  leaves  were  more  yellow  than 
usual,  numerous  spro^Us  of  feeble  erott'f/i  and   sickly 
aspect  sprung   from  the  principal  branches;  and   the 
fruit,  with    purple   rfwcn/oj-fitio/is  through    the   pulp, 
was  earlier  and  in-egular  in  its  ripenitig.     Yet  not- 
withstanding these  unequivocal  symptoms  of  (fte  yel- 
lows when  "combined,  after  seven  years  growth,  it 
equalled  the  average  size  of  the  healthy  trees  planted 
near  it  at  the  sarhe  time;  and   I  only  destroyed  it 
throucrh  apprehension  that  the  malady  might  spread. 
Two  other  trees  of  that  same  package  were  deeply 
diseased.     Such  would  now  be  immediately  detected; 
hut  I  had  never  before  seen  the  yellowsm  the  western 
parts  of  New  York,  and  was   practically  ignorant  0 
its  nature.     I  was  anxious  to  preserve  the  kinds;  and 
thouo-h  I  had  never  before  taken  buds  from  scions  so 
atten°uated  and  feeble,  yet   they  (oofc,-and   soon   de- 
slroved  the  healthy  trees  into  which  I  had  set  Ihem. 
Adjacent    to  one   of  these   budded   slocks,  stood   a 
fall  peach  tree   which   bad   borne  many  years.     On 
recoverintr  Iroin  sickness  in  1827,  I  sent  to  the  orch- 
ard f.)r  early  peaches,  and  lo   my  great  surprise  ripe 
fruit  was  brought  from   that   tree,  one   monlh   helore 
the  ordinary  lime  of  ripening.     It  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year;  and  appeared  to  have  taken  the  infection 
from  its  neighbour,  either  through  the  medium  of  the 


^^'''^1rlSr/::'^:^S^j^"^p^|er;^ 

!lrotTn^;::lia    piratr:'tboutlhei^^^^  pradce    of    Judge    Peters 

natrtn     ..ere  I   first  I    know    noJ-.ni,>^.ng   •   - 

i-K^r.=ff";:b'^pp'— - 

mulberry.  [^   ^    ^  attracted 

years  '""^^^^'^^.f^  "^  „f^„s  ,i,ese  trees  bear  fruit  in  three 
In  favorable  Mtuations  l  ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^ 

years  from  ^'"■^^"^"''''p'/travellVrs  than  the  American 
^S"^'r",r,"r;fU,es"  trees  were  found  at  this 
^"  '^  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  according  to 
f  .h^  Hclnn^r  t  can  be  no  cause  of  wonder  even 
father  Mennepvu.  derived   from 

on  the  a8«""M^"""  .'\^  '"^  P;"„3  „,  geneca  Indians 
^"^'r^oneorPKH  am  Pe«n^  treaties  near  PhUa- 
attended  one  "'J'"  f      ^^t  age  were  standing 

delphia;  ^f  ^.Tings  when  ^he    whites  first   settled 

IhifZl'..''  OlTfnVian  apple  trees  are  still  common 

amongst  us. 


was   excellent: 
me    pracncK    ui    ^^^.^^    ^ ""■' 

-when  trees  become  sickly,  I  gkvb  them  up;  I  find 

ihat  sickly  trees  often  infect  those  in  vigor  near  them 

hy  some  riiorbid  effluvia."     And  the  remark  of   Utl- 

liam  Coxe  ought  to  be  added:  ihe  peach  tree  "cannot 

be  cultivated  with   success  on   the  site  of  a  former 

plantation,   until    some   years   and   an   intermediate 

course  of  cultivation  have  intervened.  U-  1  • 

PERUVIAN  COTTON. 

We  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  Peruvian  cotton 
recently  imported  at  Boston  ''rom 'he  Pacific.  The 
ciuantitv  imported  is  nearly  400  bales,  or  00,000 
pounds  and  it  cost  in  the  country  of  its  growth  only 
Sne"t.  t  a  pound.  The  loss  of  weight  .n  gmnmg  ts 
about  .;0  percent.  The  1''^"'  from  -'-'<'' '^«^; 
lained,  we  are  informed,  is  a  '^ee,  wh'ch  grows  «™ 
taneously  in  the  western  parts  of  South  America, 
laneoubi^  ^^   ^   ^^.^^  Advertiser. 

1      .  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia   Society  for   promor. 
l  ing  Agricullurc,  vol.  i,  page  120. 


any  other  person  in  this  country  upon  the  principles 
of  the  mclhod  generally;  and  being  as  I  understand 
much  interested  in  the  subject  may  Hunk  it  ot  impor- 
tance enough  to  investigate  such  facts  as  are  not  al- 
ready familiar  to  you. 

Having  as  you  know  erected  an  apparatus  for  heat- 
ino-ahouse  eighty   feet  long   with   hot  water  upon 
prTnciples  which  I  supposed  to  be  correct  in  relation 
to  the  object  I  had  in  view;  that  is.  to  keep  up  a  reg- 
ular and   safe   heal,  during   our   long  winter   nights 
without  the  necessity  of  an  allendant  after  the  usual 
lime   of  retirement   to  rest,  and    with   a  view  to  the 
economy  of  fuel  by  this  method  over  that  ol  heating 
by  smoke  flues.     I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  by 
opinions  that  I  understand  have  been  given  by  highly 
respectable  gentlemen  in    this  neighborhood,  which  it 
correct,  render  my  labors  useless,  and  the  e.xpense  I 
have  been  at  a  total  loss;  and  for  this  error  I  am  in- 
debted to  .Mr.  Atkinson  the  inventor. 

4s  some  gentlemen  have  taken  direclnns  from  me 
with   a  view  to  establish  a  similar   apparatus,  I  think 
it  my  dutv  lo  make  public  my  error,  if  I   have  com- 
mitted   one,  that  Ihey    may  he  prevented  from  falling 
into  a   like  mistake;  under  these   circumstances  you 
will  oblige  me  by  sh.iwing  the  defects  of   my  appara- 
tus   Ihaf  others  may    prefit  by  your   experience  and 
kno'wledo-e  on  this  sohjecl.  if  it   be  no  longer  in  ray 
own  power  to  do  so.     The  first  objecliun,  I  understand, 
which  is  made,  is  iolar^xc  boilers  and  ((icge  reservoirs; 
and  as  mine  are  of  this  description,  it  is  an  important 
one  to  me.     The  secoed  is  to  placing  the  upper  pipe 
three  inches  below  the  rim  of  the  kettles,  it  being  con- 
tended that  it  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  highest  point 
in  them;  and  as  ray  pipe  is  according  lo  the  first  plan 
it  must  be  useless.     The  third   is  depending  on  hot 
water  alone;  it  being  urged  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
brick  or  smoke  flue  also  in  the  house.    The  fourth  is 
the  enormous  quantity  of  coal  or  fuel   that  this  mode 
of  heating  requires   where  the   apparatus  is  large.— 
And  the  iilih  is  one  that  docs  not  immediately  affect 
me,  but  does  others  who  have  two  pipes  running  from 
the  upper  part  of  their  kettles  while  they  have  but 
one  lower  pipe  of  equal  size  to  return  the  water  from 
the  reservoir  to  the  boiler.     Il  is  said  that  if  there  be 
not  two  lower  pipes  w  here  there  are  two  upper  ones, 
the  one  that  returns  the  water  to  the  boiler  ought  to 
be  equal  in  size  to  both  the  upper  ones. 

In  answer  to  the  first  objeclion.  I  must  observe  that 
the  terms  large  and  small  in  this  case  are  relative, 
and  cannot  be  defined  except  in  connexion  with  the 
size  of  the  house  to  be  healed,  lliat  is,  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  air  which  the  house  contains,  and  the 
time  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  the  heat  after  the 
fire  is  extinguished. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  house  may  be  healed  much 
sooner  with  a  shallow  broad   bottomed  boiler  without 
any  reservoir  at  all.  or  with  a  very  S'liall  one.  than  it 
can  with  a  large  boiler  and  large  reservoir;  but  the 
healin.1  of  the  house  quickly  is  not  the  only  object  lo 
be  obtained;   you  want  not  only  to  heat  your   house 
but  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  many  hours 
after  the  fire  has  gone  out:    to  accomplish  this  there 
must  be  a  quantity  of  water  heated  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce this  ellVct.     -Mr.  Tredgold  says  in  his  letler  to 
the  secretary  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  in 
reviewing  a  communication  Irom  Mr.  Atkinson  to  that 
society  on  this  subject,    '-But  the  most  important  of 
the  properties  of  the  hot  water  method,  as  first  tried, 
consists  in  the  power  it  has  of  kccpii.g  up  the  temper- 
ature of  the  house  for  a  long  period  without  allenlion 
Irom  the  attendant;  and  il  is  entirely  owing  to  the  ex- 
cess of  fluid  that  it  has  this  advantage  over  steam  heat; 
and  the  exact  knowledge  we  now  have  of  the  heat 
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-which  water  contains,  in  proportion  to  its  temperature, 
enables  us  to  calculate  the  time  the  coolinji  of  the  fluid 
will  maintain  the  heat  of  the  house."  That  genile- 
n:an  further  says  that  gardeners  object  to  large  boilers 
and  large  reservoirs,  on  account  of  the  lime  it  takes  to 
■heat  them;  but  the  excess  of  water  over  and  above 
what  is  necessary  to  heat  your  house  while  the  fire  is 
kept  up,  is  a  reserve  of  heat  to  be  given  out  after  your 
fire  is  extinguished,  and  he  teconmiends  as  an  im- 
provement of  Mr.  Atkinson's  apparatus  with  a  large 
boiler  and  large  reservoir  to  pass  the  pipes  through 
the  water  of  the  reservoir. 

That  Mr.Tredguld  is  in  favor  of  large  boilers  and 
large  reservoirs,  where  a  reserved  heat  is  required  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  house  after  the  fire  is 
out;  and  that  he  thinks  them  absolutely  necessary, 
appears  in  many  instances  in  his  letter  tu  the  secreta- 
ry. Referring  to  one  of  his  shallow  boilers  he  says; 
"if  a  boiler  have  sufficient  surface  to  receive  the  effect 
of  the  fire,  and  the  whole  apparatus  contains  as  much 
water  as  will  convey  the  heat  from  the  fire  to  the  heat- 
ing surface  in  the  time  corresponding  to  its  velocity, 
its  capacity  need  nut  be  further  increased,  excejit  as  a 
res  rvoir  of  heat  to  act  u'licn  the  fire  ceases  to  burn  " 

What  dues  this  mean?  Why  if  you  want  a  tem- 
porary heat,  or  one  that  can  be  kept  up  while  your 
fire  is  burning  under  the  eye  of  an  attendant,  a  shallow 
or  small  boiler  will  answer  your  purpose;  but  not  so 
if  you  want  to  keep  up  the  heat  any  time  after  your 
fire  has  gone  down.  So  he  says  again.  "Where 
heat  is  required  any  during  the  action  of  the  fire,  a 
large  surface  in  proportion  tu  its  capacity  may  be  used 
with  advantage  to  give  off  heat  over  the  descending 
pipe."  Mr.  Tredgold  seerr.s  to  think  that  where  a 
reserved  heat  is  required  to  keep  up  the  temperature 
of  the  house  after  the  fire  has  gone  out,  large  boilers 
cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

There  is  another  theory  maintained  here  by  one  of 
the  gentlemen  referred  tu,  which  is.  that  you  should 
have  a  small  boiler,  and  a  large  reservoir;  in  place  of 
two  kettles  of  equal  size;  by  which  means,  it  is  con- 
tended, you  can  heat  any  given  quantity  of  water  with 
less  fuel,  if  not  in  less  time  than  you  can  if  the  water 
is  equally  divided  in  the  two  vessels.  I  confess  I  can- 
not understand  how  this  can  be  done. 

Suppose  for  instance  the  size  of  your  house  should 
require  280  g.nllons  of  water  heated,  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  of  the  house  eight  hours  after  the  fire  has 
gone  out;  in  one  instance  the  water  is  equally  divided 
into  two  kettles,  70  feet  from  each  other,  each  con- 
taining seventy  gallons  of  water;  making  140  gallons; 
the  rest  of  the  water  is  contained  in  two  pipes,  each 
70  feet  long,  with  a  bore  large  enough  to  contain  the 
residue  of  the  water,  or  140  gallons  more,  making  in 
all  the  280  gallons  to.be  heated;  this  is  the  case  in  my 
house. 

In  the  other  case  the  water  is  distributed  into  two 
kettles,  the  boiler  containing  only  twenty  gallons  and 
the  reservoir  1-20  gallons,  and  the  pipes,  as  before,  140 
gallons;  making,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  280  gallons 
in  all;  can  the  280  gallons  of  water  in  the  last  distri- 
bution be  heated  sooner,  or  with  less  fuel,  to  the  tem- 
perature of  185  deg.  than  it  can  in  the  former  one? — 
Thjs  is  a  question  of  importance,  and  if  it  can  be  truly 
answered  in  the  aflirmative,  then  I  cannot  account  for 
the  oversight  of  Mr.  Tredgold  in  not  mentioning  it  as 
an  improvement  on  Atkinson's  plan,  if  it  be  one  in 
fact. 

But  suppose  that  it  could  be  heated  with  less  fuel 
and  quicker  loo;  the  question  then  arises,  would  itan- 
ewer  as  well  to  keep  the  house  at  a  proper  teinpera- 
ture  during  the  night  at  both  its  ends?  The  fire  be- 
ing extinguished  the  whole  mass  of  water  soon  be- 
comes of  the  same  temperature;  in  the  reservoir,  how- 
ever, you  have  six  times  as  much  water  giving  out 
heat  as  you  have  in  the  boiler;  will  not  the  end  where 
the  reservoir  stands  be  kept  warmer  and  warm  enough, 
when  the  other  end  of  the  house  will  be  cold? — But 
Mr.  Tredgold  has  given  plates  of  seveniiiflTerent  modes 
of  heating  hot-houses  by  hot  water,  six  of  which  dif. 


.fer  from  Mr.  Atkinson's,  four  of  the  six  are  with  shal- 
low boilers  and  no  reservoirs; — one  with  a  large  deep 
boiler  and  no  reservoir;  and  one  with  a  deep  boiler 
and  deep  reservoir  covered  at  the  top  with  high  up- 
right pipes,  both  in  the  boiler  and  reservoir,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  water  over  a  door  in  the  house; 
but  the  apparatus  with  a  small  boiler  and  large  reser- 
I'oir.  he  seems  to  have  forgotten.  This  may  be  seen 
in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, No.  vii.,  part  iv.  of  the  Transactions.  It  does 
appear  to  me  that  if  this  mode  of  heating  with  a  small 
boiler  and  large  reservoir  had  possessed  any  advanta- 
ges over  two  large  kettles  of  equal  size,  Mr.  Tredgold 
must  have  seen  it.  I  am  more  particular  on  this 
point,  because  several  gentlemen  have  mentioned  it  to 
me  as  an  improvement  on  my  apparatus — not  that  I 
ever  for  a  moment  could  understand,  or  believe  in  its 
efficacy. 

The  next  objection  made  to  Atkinson's  apparatus 
is  the  placing  the  upper  pipe  three  inches  below  the 
brim  of  the  kettle.  It  is  urged  that  it  ought  to  be 
placed  at  the  highest  point  in  the  boiler  and  reser- 
voir. 

Any  one  who  looks  at  Mr.  Tredgold's  plates  will 
see  that  this  is  not  the  fact;  and  the  very  means  by 
which  the  circulation  is  produced  through  the  appara- 
tus shows  that  Mr.  Atkinson  is  right  in  directing  ihe 
upper  pipe  to  be  placed  three  inches  below  the  brim  of 
the  kettles;  for  if  you  were  to  place  your  upper  pipe  near 
'he  rim  of  the  boiler,  the  moment  the  water  was  heat- 
ed to  a  sufficient  temperature  to  produce  a  circulation, 
your  boiler  would  overflow  and  you  would  lose  all  the 
advantage  which  is  derived  from  its  expansion. 

Mr.  Tredgold  says,  "the  aperture  of  the  upper  pipe 
should  not  be  more  than  about  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  or  as  much  as  prevents  its  drawing 
air  in  an  open  boiler."  Now  here  is  an  inch  of  water 
allowed  by  Tredgold  above  the  upper  part  of  the  upper 
pipe  in  the  outset,  when  the  water  is  all  cold.  "If  heat 
bea])plied  to  the  boiler,"  continues  Mr.  Tredgold,  "the 
effect  of  the  heat  will  expand  the  water  in  the  boiler, 
and  its  surface  will  in  consequence  rise  to  a  higher 
level."  This  he  marks  in  his  plate  about  one  and 
half  inches  above  the  level  of  the  water  when  cold; 
of  course  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  raised  two  and  a 
half  inches  above  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe,  and  if 
there  had  not  been  sufficient  space  left  above  the  pipe, 
it  would  have  run  over:  and  as  the  circulation  depends 
on  this  head  of  water,  through  its  tendency  to  produce 
an  equilibrium,  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  any 
case,  or  in  any  apparatus,  whether  open  or  closed, 
shallow  or  deep,  great  or  small,  that  1  can  perceive. 

The  third  objection  made  to  Atkinson  is,  that  he 
depends  altogether  on  his  hot  water  without  the  aux- 
iliary of  smoke  or  brick  flues,  by  the  aid  of  which,  it 
is  said,  the  temperature  for  a  long  time  may  be  raised 
many  degrees  above  the  heat  from  the  hot  water 
pipes,  and  that  this  heat  ought  not  to  be  lost.  I  had 
conceived  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  heating 
with  hot  V7ater,  was  to  get  rid  of  smoke  flues;  and 
Mr.  Tredgold  seems  to  me  to  favor  this  opinion  very 
strongly.  He  says  in  the  letter  to  the  secretary  above 
referred  to.  "The  obvious  advantages  of  this  method 
are 

1st.  The  mild  and  equal  temperature  it  produces, 
for  the  hot  surface  cannot  be  hotter  than  boiling  wa- 
ter. 

2nd.  The  power  of  heating  such  a  body  of  water  as 
will  preserve  the  temperature  of  the  house  many  hours 
without  attention. 

Sd.  The  freedom  from  smoke,  and  other  efl3uvia  of 
smoke  flues." 

"In  houses  for  plants,"  says  he,  "these  advantages 
are  most  important."  Here  then  Mr.  Tredgold  thinks 
one  of  the  obvious  advantages  of  hot  water  apparatus 
is  to  exclude  smoke  flues. 

The  fourth  objection  made  to  '<iis  mode  of  heating 
with  large  boilers  and  large  reservoirs  is  on  account 
of  its  great  consumption  of  fuel;  which,  it  well  found- 
ed, is  a  very  serious  one^  and  indeed  fatal  to  its  Hse- 


fulness  where  economy  is  an  object.  But  1  can  see 
nothing  in  Mr.  Tredgold's  communication  which  jus- 
tifies this  belief.  From  my  own  experience,  which 
is  to  be  sure  but  small,  I  should  doubt  the  fact.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  a  house  eighty  feet  long 
may  be  kept  at  a  proper  degree  of  temperature  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  by  this  method,  with  one  third 
the  fuel,  to  speak  within  bounds,  that  a  brick  flue 
would  consume  in  a  building  of  the  same  dimensions. 
But  1  may  be  mistaken,  and  shall  wait  until  I  can 
test  the  fact,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  the  coming 
winter. 

The  fifth  objection  to  Mr.  Atkinson  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  two  pipes  at  the  upper  part  of  the  kettles  to 
convey  the  water  fr(jm  the  boiler  to  the  reservoir  and 
one  only  at  the  bottom  to  return  the  water  from  the 
reservoir  to  the  boiler. 

It  is  said  that  the  pipe  below  must  be  as  large  as 
both  those  at  the  top  or  the  circulation  will  be  check- 
ed— is  this  correct? 

When  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  heated  to  a  proper 
temperature  it  will  be  raised  by  expansion,  as  in  the 
ease  before  stated: — "and  although  the  density  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler  will  decrease  in  consequence  of  its 
expansion,  yet  as  soon  as  the  head  or  column  of  fluid 
in  the  boiler  above  the  centre  of  the  upper  pipes  is  of 
a  greater  weight  than  the  column  or  head  in  the  re- 
servoir taken  from  the  same  level,  motion  will  com- 
mence along  the  upper  pipes  from  the  boiler  to  the  re- 
.servoir;  and  the  change  this  motion  produces  in  the 
equilibrium  of  the  fluid,  will  cause  a  corresponding 
motion  in  the  lower  pipe  from  the  reservoir  to  the  boil- 
er," so  says  Mr.  Tredgold.  Now  when  ten  gallons 
of  water  are  displaced  from  the  boiler  through  the  up- 
per pipes,  is  theie  not  a  corresponding  quantity  let  in- 
to the  bottom  of  this  vessel  from  the  lower  pipe  im- 
mediately, to  produce  the  effect  above  stated?  What 
odds  does  it  make  whether  the  lower  pipe  be  smaller 
or  larger  than  the  upper  one?  it  can  only  discharge  so 
much  water  in  either  case  into  the  boiler  as  will  pro- 
duce the  equilibrium  above  spoken  of,  and  if  the  low- 
er pipe  be  larger  than  the  upper  one  the  water  from 
it  will  move  more  slowly;  if  it  be  smaller,  it  will  move 
more  rapidly.  This  at  least  is  my  view  of  the  subject, 
and  if  I  am  wrong  I  should  like  to  be  corrected.  If  I 
am  right,  then  it  follows  that  if  the  two  upper  "pipes, 
each  4  inches  in  diameter,  take  off  ten  gallons  of  wa- 
ter from  the  boiler  in  ten  seconds,  the  same  quantity 
will  be  replaced  from  the  lower  pipe  (which  is  also  a 
4  inch  bure)  in  the  same  period  of  time;  but  the  mo- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  lower  pipe  will  be  twice  as 
great  as  that  in  the  upper  pipes.  The  only  reason 
why  I  should  want  my  lower  pipe  as  large  as  my  up- 
per one  is,  because  the  greater  its  caliber  the  more  wa- 
ter there  is  to  be  heated  to  serve  as  a  reserve  heat; 
and  the  greater  the  surface  over  which  this  heat  is 
given  out  after  the  fire  is  extinguished. 

In  an  apparatus  to  be  used  only  during  the  attend- 
ance of  the  gardener,  if  my  upper  pipe  would  give  me 
heat  enough  to  raise  the  house  to  a  proper  tempera- 
ture, I  believe  a  returning  pipe  of  one  third  the  size 
of  the  other  would  answer  all  the  purpose  required. — 
The  only  question  in  my  mind  is,  as  the  friction  in 
small  pipes  is  greater  than  in  large  ones,  whether  any 
obstruction  arising  from  this  cause  would  retard  the 
motion? 

There  is  one  construction  of  apparatus  by  Mr.  At- 
kinson which  has  been  erected  here  under  his  written 
directions,  of  which  I  confess  I  feel  more  doubt  as  to 
its  operation;  it  is  this — the  boiler  being  in  the  shed 
behind  the  back  wall  of  the  house,  has  one  upper  pipe 
only  leading  from  its  top  across  the  end  of  the  house 
to  a  square  iron  box  in  the  front  of  it.  From  this  iron 
box  there  are  two  upper  pipes  of  the  same  size  as  the 
first  named,  leading  along  the  front  of  the  house  fifty 
feet  into  another  square  iron  box;  and  from  the  sidie 
of  this  box  there  is  one  upper  pipe  only  to  convey  the 
water  to  the  reservoir  across  the  house  to  the  back 
wall,  where  it  is  placed.  From  the  reservoir  thtre  is 
only  one  returning  oi  lower  pipe  back   to  the  box  io 
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front  of  it,  and  thence  to  the  box  in  front  of  the  builet, 
and  thence  to  the  boiler  itself.  It  is  said  this  plan  is 
entirely  defective.  I  own  I  should  prefer  to  havetlie 
two  upper  pipes  run  directly  from  the  boiler  to  the  re- 
servoir, and  to  have  the  lower  pipe  return  in  the  same 
manner.  But  if  Mr.  Atkinson  communicated  this 
plan  to  the  secretary  of  the  horticultural  society,  1  am 
surprised  that  INlr.  Tredgold  did  not,  in  his  review  of 
that  article,  point  out  its  defects.  I  should  ihinlc  tliat 
the  acute  angles  where  the  pipes  join  the  bo.\es  would 
retard  the  circulation  of  the  water.  I  should  also  ap- 
prehend that  the  single  upper  pipe  leading  across  the 
house  from  the  boiler  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  con- 
vey as  much  water  to  the  box  in  front  of  it,  as  is  taken 
off  by  the  two  upper  pipes  that  run  in  front  of  tlie 
building;  but  experiment  alone  can  show  the  fact. 

I  have  written  you  so  long  a  letter  I  am  ashamed 
to  send  it  to  you — but  as  you  are  as  interested  in  the 
subject  as  I  am,  and  know  much  more  than  I  do  of  its 
principles,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  trouble  I  am 
giving  you  to  peruse  and  answer  it. 

With  much  esteem  and  respect,  I  am,  dear  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  G.  Perkins. 

By  the  Editor, — Although  my  respected  corres- 
pondent has  given  me  credit  for  much  more  science 
on  the  subject  he  has  discussed  than  I  possess,  I  cheer- 
fully contribute  my  mite  to  the  treasury  of  useful  in- 
formation. 

Heating  rooms,  &c.  by  steam,  is  a  modern  inven- 
tion, and  the  use  of  liot  water  for  warming  hot  houses 
is  of  still  later  origin.  In  the  London  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  the  year  174.5,  it  is  stated  that  Col. 
W.  Cook  suggested  the  idea  of  employing  steam  as  a 
means  of  distributing  heat.  Steam  has  since  been 
applied  for  that  purpose  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
United  States  in  various  ways,  and  a  great  many  pa- 
tents have  been  granted  in  both  those  countries  for 
real  or  supposed  improvements  in  that  branch  of 
economy.  "The  first  of  these  patents,"  says  Mr. 
Tredgold,  ( 3Vca<we  on  Warming  and  Ventilating 
Rooms,  ^c.  J).  11,)  "was  granted  to  John  Hoyle,  of 
Halifax,  in  1791,  for  a  mode  of  communicating  heat 
to  green  houses,  churches,  &c."  His  plan  consisted 
in  conveying  steam  in  pipes  or  tubes  into,  round  or 
through  the  place  to  be  warmed;  the  pipes  being  first 
raised  lo  their  highest  elevation,  and  then  descending 
with  a  gentle  declivity  to  a  cistern  for  the  condensed 
steam;  the  supply  of  water  to  the  boiler  to  be  regu- 
lated by  a  ball  cock,  {Rejy.  of  Arts.  vol.  l,i>.  300 — 
303  oW  series.)  This  scarcely  differs  in  anything 
fiO[n  C(j1.  Cook's  plan,  which  had  been  known  forty 
years  sooner.  In  1793  a  patent  was  granted  to  Jo- 
seph Green,  whose  mode  of  application  was  different, 
and  has  had  the  honor  of  being  adopted,  with  slight 
variations  of  form,  by  a  number  of  later  projectors 
His  method  consisted  in  passing  fresh  air  through  a 
virorm  or  pipe,  immersed  in  hot  louter  or  steam,  by 
which  means  the  purity  of  the  air  was  to  be  preserv- 
ed. When  the  heat  was  conveyed  to  a  distance,  he 
says,  "I  inclose  the  pipes  through  which  the  warm 
air  is  coi  veyed  in  large  pipes  to  which  the  steam 
rises  fnim  the  boiler. — {Hep.  of  Arts.  vol.  1,  p.  '21 — 
24,  old  series.)  Col.  Cook's  idea  was  neglected,  no 
doubt  because  it  promised  loo  much.  Whoever  at- 
tempted lo  warm  a  laige  suite  of  apartments  by  the 
spare  heat  of  a  kitchen  fire  would  fail,  because  so 
small  a  quantity  of  heal  is  quite  inadequate  to  pro- 
duce such  an  effect.  15ut,  when  revived  with  less 
pretension,  steam  was  found  to  be  a  convenient  and 
economical  mode  of  distributing  heat." 

Loudon  says,  "pipes  of  hot  water  have  been  pro- 
posed to  be  circulated  through  hot  houses  by  Knight, 
{Hurt.  Trans,  vol.  iii  ;)  the  plan  was  tried  many 
years  ago  by  the  late  Gould,  gardener  lo  Prince  Po- 
temkin,  in  the  immense  conservatory  of  the  Tauri- 
diaii  palace  at  Petersburgh. "—/Jnc.  of  Gard.y.  328. 
The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  heating  hot 
houses  by  hot  water  is  the  consequence  of  the  great 


capacity  of  water  for  heat.  Suppose  a  gallon  of  wa- 
ter was  heated  to  212  degrees,  the  boiling  point,  and 
a  gallon  of  air  was  also  heated  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture. The  water  would  contain,  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  (for  philosophers  are  not  perfectly 
agreed  on  this  subject,)  Jive  hundred  times  as  much 
heat  us  the  air.  If  the  water  and  the  air,  when  so 
heated,  were  each  of  them  confined  in  similar  water 
light  and  air  tight  vessels,  in  contact  with  as  much 
ice  as  each  could  melt  in  cooling,  the  hot  water  would 
be  found  lo  have  melted  at  least  five  hundred  times 
as  much  ice  as  the  hot  air.  Water  too,  when  heated, 
will  be  at  least  as  much  longer  in  cooling  than  air,  of 
the  same  temperature,  as  it  contains  more  caloric. 

"Water,"  says  an  eminent  philosopher,  "appears 
to  possess  the  greatest  capacity  for  heat  of  any  pure 
liquid  yet  known,  whether  it  be  compared  with  equal 
bulks  or  weights;  indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  solid  or  liquid  whatever  contains  more  heat  than 
an  equal  bulk  of  water  of  the  same  temperature.  The 
great  capacity  of  water  arises  from  the  strong  affinity 
which  both  its  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  have 
for  heat.  Hence  it  is  that  solutions  of  salts  in  water, 
contain  generally  less  heat  in  a  given  volume  than 
pure  water;  for  salts  increase  the  volume  of  water, 
as  well  as  the  density,  and  having  mostly  a  smaller 
capacity  tor  heat,  they  enlarge  the  volume  of  water 
more  tlian  proportional  to  the  heat  they  contribute.* 

It  is,  however,  remarked  by  Mr.  Tredgold,  that 
the  boiling  points  of  solutions  of  salt  and  some  other 
liquids  are  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  water. 
Linseed  oil,  for  instance,  will  not  boil  until  it  is  heat- 
ed 600  degrees,  or  made  almost  three  times  as  hot  as 
boiling  water.  Consequently  we  should  need  only 
one  third  as  much  surface  of  pipe,  and  one  third  the 
capacity  of  boiler  and  reservoir  for  heating  a  given 
space  with  boiling  oil  as  with  boiling  water.  But 
solutions  of  salts  are  corrosive,  and  oil  very  inflam- 
mable, as  Mr.  Tredgold  correctly  observes.  On  the 
whole,  we  believe  there  is  nothing  like  water  to  seize 
and  retain  the  heat  produced  by  combustion,  and  pre- 
vent its  escape  into  the  open  air  before  it  has  been 
subservient  to  any  purpose  of  economy.  Steam  is  an 
excellent  agent  to  carry  and  distribute  heat.  With 
the  help  of  a  little  skill  in  its  management,  it  will  go 
where  you  bid  it,  and  leave  its  commodity  of  caloric 
where  most  needed.  But  it  carries  but  little  heat  at 
a  load,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  and  temperature.  It 
requires  large  surfaces  of  pipes  or  other  receivers, in 
proportion  to  the  space  it  warms.  And  in  a  few  mi 
nutes  after  the  fire  which  creates  it  slackens  or  is 
extinguished,  the  vessels  it  filled  become  as  cold  as 
the  air  which  surrounds  them.  Hot  water  carries 
and  distributes  much  more  heat  than  steam  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk  and  temperature,  requires  less  ap- 
paratus, and  heated  surface  for  emanating  a  given 
quantity  of  heat,  and  will  continue  to  give  out  warmth 
for  hours  after  its  supplies  from  the  fire  place  are  cut 
off.  But  it  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws 
of  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics,  and  tliough  more  ef- 
ficient when  it  begins  to  act,  is  not  so  readily  brought 
into  action  as  steam. 

With  regard  to  large  boilers,  and  large  reservoirs, 
which  Mr.  Perkins  says  are  objected  to,  we  can  say 
nothing  either  from  our  own  experiments,  or  from 
personal  observation;  and  shall  merely  give  tlie  opi- 
nions of  such  writers  as  we  have  been  able  to  con- 
sult; together  with  some  remarks,  founded  on  analogy, 
and  the  little  experience  we  have  derived  from  a 
portable  apparatus,  which  we  call  a  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Stove  (for  which  the  writer  has  obtained  let- 
ters patent,)  for  heating  apartments,  &c.,  by  the 
agency  of  hot  water  and  steam.  In  addition  to  what 
Mr.  Tredgold  observed,  (as quoted  above  by  Mr.  Per- 
kins,) in  favor  of  a  large  boiler,  "as  a  reservoir  of 
heat,  to  act  when  the  fire  ceases  to  burn,"  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  experiments  of  Count  Rumford,  (Es- 
say vi.  chap.  V.)  are  in  favor  of  large  boilers.     For, 

•  Dalton's  Chemical  Philosopby. 


in  order  to  keep  508  pounds  of  water  boiling,  the  ex- 
penditure of  fuel  by  the  hour  was  something  short  of 
one  eighteenth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  waterj 
whereas,  in  a  smaller  boiler,  holding  only  284  pounds 
of  water,  the  expenditure  of  fuel  was  more  than  one 
twelfth  part  of  the  water.  Mr.  Tredgold  judiciously 
observes  that  "the  bottom  of  the  boiler  should  have 
sufficient  extent  of  surface  to  receive  all  the  force  of 
the  fire,  as  far  as  the  iieat  of  it  is  capable  of  being 
extended,  so  as  not  to  be  less  than  212  degrees;  a 
greater  surface  will  not  generate  steam;  a  less  will 
not  produce  the  greatest  effect.  And  it  is  clearly  a 
disadvantage  to  suffer  the  smoke  of  the  fire  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  boiler  after  its  heat  is  less  fhao 
that  of  boiling  water;  for  if  it  be  continued  in  con- 
tact wiih  the  boiler,  it  will  rob  it  of  heat  instead  of 
adding  to  the  effect  of  the  fire.* 

If  the  boiler  is  less  than  the  reservoir,  its  perpen- 
dicular height  should  be  at  least  as  great,  in  order  to 
insure  the  quick  circulation  of  the  fluid. 

Mr.  Tredgold  says,  "all  other  things  being  the 
same  the  velocity  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  square  root  of  the  depth  of  the  boiler;  therefore 
in  a  boiler  four  times  as  deep  the  velocity  would  be 
doubled."t 

Among  ihe  several  plans,  which  Mr.  Tredgold  has 
given  as  improvements  on  Mr.  Atkinson's,  we  should 
prefer  the  one  sketched  above  by  Mr.  Perkins,  with 
this  alteration,  which  might  not  however  be  an  im- 
provement.— The  reservoir  we  would  make  much 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  boiler,  than  is  there  re- 
presented. We  would  do  this  because  all  water, 
however  Imo  its  temperature  may  be,  contains  a  large 
portion  of  caloric.  A  large  quantity  of  water  drawn 
from  a  well  or  taken  from  a  spring  in  the  winter 
time,  and  placed  in  open  vessels  in  a  cellar,  not  sub- 
ject to  frost,  generally  protects  vegetables,  &c.  from 
being  frozen.  This  is  a  fact  known  and  practised 
upon  by  many  a  good  housewife,  whose  philosophy 
never  dreamt  of  the  cause.  This  we  will  briefly  ex- 
plain. Water  at  the  mean  temperature  of  this  cli- 
mate contains  more  than  20  degrees  of  heat,  which 
it  must  give  out  before  it  can  freeze,  and  while  freez- 
ing, it  gives  out  140  degrees,  according  to  Dr.  Black. 
This  heat  is  yielded  to  surrounding  objects,  including 
the  vegetables,  &c.,  in  the  cellar,  which  keeps  the 
temperature  above  the  freezing  point  of  32  degrees, 
till  the  water  is  frozen  and  can  give  no  more  heat. 
The  vegetables,  Stc,  will  then  freeze  if  the  weather 
continues  sufliciently  cold,  and  no  other  supply  of 
caloric  is  )>rovided.  We  see  no  reason  to  dissent 
from  the  other  statements  of  Mr.  Perkins,  whose  re- 
marks appear  to  us  judicious  and  scientific. 

We  hope  the  importance  of  the  subject  will  apolo- 
gize for  the  length  of  this  article;  and  intend  to  re- 
sume the  discussion  as  soon  as  our  avocations  and 
pre-engagements  will  possibly  permit. 


ADULTERATION  OF  WINES. 

Wines  are  adulterated  with  biiter  !emons,or  leaves 
(if  cherry-laurel,  in  order  to  impart  lo  them  a  nutty 
flavor;  with  sweet  brier, orrice  root,  clary  and  cherry- 
laurel  water,  and  elder  flowers,  lo  give  a  high  flavor; 
with  alum,  to  render  young  and  meatire  wines  bright; 
with  cakes  of  pressed  elder  berries,  lo  render  faint 
colored  ])ort  pale;  wilh  red  sumac,  to  color  white 
wines  red;  wilh  oak  .saw-dust,  or  aloes,  or  busks  of 
filberts,  to  give  asiringency  lo  unripe  wines;  with 
tincliire  of  raisin-seeds,  to  flavor  ficlitious  port;  and 
with  a  variety  of  spices,  lo  render  wiue  pungent. 

[Rijan^s  J\leit-citl  .lurisitnultnet. 


Nulhinir  promotes   happiness  more  than   an  even 
temper. 


•Tredgold  on  Warming  and   Ventilating  Kooms,  p. 
163. 
t  Hor.  Trans,  vol.  vii.  p.  *T5- 
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RUKAXi  SCOlNOIMC'Sr. 

SAUER  KRAUT. 

This  is  sailed  cabbage,  much  used  in  Germany,  is 
an  excellent  and  wholesome  article  ofdiet,  and  a  clieap 
and  effectual  preparation  lor  long  keeping.  It  may 
not  be  agreeable  to  an  untaught  palate,  but  is  much 
liked  by°al!  accustomed  to  its  use,  and  the  relish  is  as 
easily  acquired  as  liiat  for  mustard,  tomatoes,  pickles, 
and  a  hundred  other  things  that  we  learn  to  love  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  enjoyments.  Every 
new  taste  is  a  new  pleasure.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  preparation. 

Shred  cabbage  fine  and  lay  it  in  a  barrel — first  a 
sprinkle  of  fine  salt,  then  a  layer  oi  a  few  inches  of 
cabbage,  and  soon  alternately  until  the  barrel  is  filled, 
beating  it  down  soundly  with  a  heavy  maul  or  peslle 
at  every  layer. 

Eighty  to  one  hundred  cabbages  and  three  pints  or 
two  quarts  of  salt  will  fill  a  barrel.  Cover  it  with  a 
head  that  will  just  pass  down  within  the  barrel,  en 
which  lay  heavy  weights.  Some  pour  on  the  whole, 
after  filling,  a  gallon  or  two  of  strong  brine.  After 
sometime  softening  and  fermenting  it  will  be  fit  for 
use.     It  may  be  boiled  with  pork,  or  fried. 

Cousin  Tabith.\. 

N.  B.  In  return  for  all  ray  good  receipts,  I  request 
some  one  will  give  me  directions  for  making  and  pre- 
serving Apple  Butteh.  C.  T. 


^Z^M  ^^^W.)^W>, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Dec.  23,  18J1. 


DOiMESTIC  SILK. 

We  have  been  shown  by  Alessrs.  Pratt,  Howe,  & 
Co.,  merchants  of  this  city,  a  piece  of  silk  levantine, 
similar  to  the  foreign  article  for  vestings,  of  the  same 
fabric,  which  was  manufactured  in  Mansfield,  in  this 
state.  With  the  exception  of  the  "finish,"  which  has 
not  been  brought  to  a  complete  state  of  perfection,  the 
quality  of  the  goods  shown  us  will  compare  with  the 
imported  product.  We  understand  from  the  Courant, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Mansfield  have  for  many  years 
been  engaged  in  raising  silk  worms,  and  that  a  large 
quantity  of  sewing  silk  has  been  annually  manufac- 
tured there,  from  which  a  handsome  income  has  been 
derived,  but  that  until  recently  no  attempts  have  been 
made  at  weaving.  A  manufactory  of  this  kind  is  now 
in  operation,  with  the  most  favorable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. We  cannot  but  hope,  that  inasmuch  as  a  com- 
pany has  been  organized,  and  arrangements  made  by 
several  citizens  of  Mansfield  to  prosecute  the  business 
of  silk  manufacture,  that  our  merchants  will,  by  their 
patronage,  secure  to  those  who  had  engaged  in  the 
enterprizc,  a  handsome  profit  on  capital  so  laudably 
invested . — Conneclicut  Mirror. 


(From  the  Western  Tiller.) 
HOGS. 
We  begin  to  have  numerous  arrivals  of  these  va- 
luable quadrupeds  at  the  slaughter  houses  of  our 
city,  and  their  appearance  indicates  that  the  corn 
crops  throughout  the  country  have  been  good;  and 
that  the  farmers  begin  to  be  more  sensible  than  for- 
merly that  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  it  is  to  use 
it  to  increase  the  size  of  their  hogs,  so  as  to  make 
them  command  the  highest  prices.  Ours  has  for 
some  years  been  the  greatest  pork  market  in  the  U. 
States;  but  the  pork  packed  here,  has  not  yet  ac- 
quired so  high  a  reputation  as  it  ought  to  attain.  It 
is,  however,  improving  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  a  few  years  the  term  "Cincinnati"  when 
used  as  adjective  to  pork,  will  be  considered  as  equi- 
valent to  that  of  "the  very  first  quality."  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  quantity  to  be  put  up  here  this  season 
will  be  much  greater  than  during  any  previous  year. 
We  hope  the  prices  may  be  as  high  as  ever,  and  that 
those  who  have  fed  their  corn  to  their  hogs  may  find 
it  a  more  profitable  disposition  of  the  article  than  it 
would  have  been  to  distil  it  into  whiskey. 


Cheat  or  Chess. — The  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject induces   us  to  recur  to  the  queslion,  what  is  the 
true  cliaracter  of  cheat  or  chess?  The  opinion  is  very 
general    among   the    farmers    that  it   is   degenerated 
wheat,  and  that  uut'avuurable  weather  in  winter  is  the 
cause  of  its  degeneracy.     This  opinion,  if  erroneous, 
is  productive  of  great  injury,  as  it  induces  inattention 
to  preventive  precautions,  and  the  proper    measures 
should  be  resorted  to,  to  correct  it.     Many  persons 
treat  this  opinion  with  ridicule,  and  others  are  incre- 
dulous as  to  its  extensive  prevalence  amongst  intelli- 
gent farmers.     The  honest  opinions  of  men,  however 
erroneous  they  may  prove  on  examination  sliould  ever 
be  treated   with  respect,  and  can   never  be  a  proper 
subject  for  ridicule;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
our  opinions  are  the  results  of  such  evidence  as  has 
come  under  our  observation,    sifted  and  collated   by 
such  reflection  as  we  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon 
the  subject;  and  therefore,  if  they  be  erroneous,  the 
fault  is  not  in  us  but  in  the  imperfection  of  the  testi- 
mony furnished.     A  jury  is  not  required  to  make  up 
a  wise  verdict  without  testimony  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  case;  neither  should  men  be  expected  to  form  cor- 
rect opinions  in  the  absence  of  materials  for  them.    It 
may  be  remarked  further,  that  testimony  may  be  con- 
clusive to  some  minds  and  far  from  it  to  others,  with 
out  justly  implying  culpable  ignorance  or  stubbornness 
in  those  not   convinced.     Instead  of  ridicule,  there- 
fore, such  opinions  as  we  deem  erroneous  should  be 
treated  with  respect,  and  their  entertainers  furnished 
with  fuither  testimony  and  thus  enabled  to  correct 
them.     Of  the   extensive  prevalence  of  the  opinion 
among  respectable  farmers,  that  cheat  is  degenerated 
wheat,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  persons  situated  as 
we  are;  and  of  its  injurious  tendency,  if  erroneous, 
there  can  be  no  question.  We  therefore,  propose,  that 
those  who  have  examined  the  subject  lay  the  result  of 
their  investigations  before  the  public  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  columns.     We  hope  no  one  will  be  de- 
terred from  doing  so  by  the  apparent  (to  him)  simpli- 
city of  the  subject,  or  what  he  may  consider  an  error 
too  palpable  to  require  correction.     We  wish   the  ad- 
vocates of  both  theories  to  enter  into  the  discussion, 
and  shall  take  equal  pleasure  in  laying  the  arguments 
of  each  side  behire  the  public, 

A  very  respectable  correspondent  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject.  We 
have  not  his  consent  to  publish  them,  but  as  we  suji- 
press  names  and  dates,  presume  he  will  not  object 
to  it: 

"A  month  or  two  ago  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
Farmer,  you  expressed  considerable  surprise  at  the 
prevalence  of  the  opinion  that  cheat  was  degenerated 
wheat,  and  seemed  inclined  to  think  it  might  be  de- 
posited by  birds.  J  have  now  been  farming  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  always  believed,  and  am  confirm- 
ed in  my  opinion  by  observation,  that  the  vegetating 
power  of  the  grain  becomes  so  much  impaired  by  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  dry,  and  the  influence  of  the  air, 
or  by  too  great  a  quantity  of  moisture  alone,  as  to  pre- 
vent its  maturing  a  good  grain.  1  admit  the  dissimi- 
larity in  appearance  when  each  is  about  shooting 
forth  its  head,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
any  difference  in  the  blade  and  stalk  in  the  first 
spring  months.  Some  years  since  there  was  a  kind 
of  wheat  introduced  into  this  county  from  the  state 
of  New  Vork,  said  to  be  able  to  resist  the  Hessian 
fly;  I  purchased  a  few  bushels  and  sowed  it,  it  yield- 
ed tolerably  well,  though  not  equal  to  the  blue  stem; 
I  sowed  it  again,  but  there  was  an  evident  falling  off, 
but  thinking  it  might  possibly  be  owing  to  the  land,  I 
tried  it  again  in  another  field,  but  to  my  great  morti- 
fication it  turned  out  worse,  there  being  a  vast  deal 
of  cheat  with  it,  and  I  believe  if  I  had  sown  it  again 


it  would  have  brought  one  half  cheat.  Now  to  what 
are  we  to  attribute  it?  The  seed  wheal  I  know  to  be 
clean.  The  birds  of  which  you  speak  we  have  but 
few,  I  can  only  then  attribute  the  failure  of  my  crops 
with  that  particular  kind  to  the  effect  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate; but  being  always  open  to  conviction,  I  have 
marked  one  or  two  spots  where  the  shocks  of  wheat 
stood,  and  consequently  where  some  grain  was  left, 
which  has  vegetated,  and  shall  let  you  know  the  re- 
sult." 

Now,  if  the  "'vegelating  power  of  the  wheat  be- 
comes so  much  impaired  by  exposure  to  wet  and  dry, 
and  the  influence  of  the  air  or  by  too  great  a  quantity 
of  moisture  alone,  as  to  prevent  its  maturing  a  good 
grain,"  we  should  suppose  that  the  injury  would  be 
in  degree  according  to  the  extent  of  the  cause:  that 
is,  that  when  the  weather  that  causes  the  injury  was 
most  severe,  the  djfect  in  the  grain  would  be  greater 
than  when  the  cause  was  slight;  and  hence  that  cheat 
would  never  be  uniform  in  appearance — some  beino- 
but  slightly  changed  from  wheat,  some  more  so,  and 
some  even  more  worthless  than  cheat,  as  it  is.  All 
other  vegetables,  injured  by  the  weather,  retain  their 
organic  structure,  and  only  indicate  their  degeneracy 
by  their  feebleness  of  structure  and  imperfection  of 
fruit,  and  these  in  degree  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  cause.  But  cheat  is  always  the  same  in  form,  and 
is  marked  by  as  distinct  characters  as  any  other  plant. 
And  here  let  us  look  at  the  botanic  characters  of  cheat 
and  wheat. 

Bromus  {secalimis,  cheat,)  glume,  3-20  flowered. 
Valves  shorter  than  the  florets,  which  are  imbrica- 
ted in  two  rows.  Lower  palea  cordate,  emarginate 
below  the  end,  sometimes  torn  in  two,  with  a 
straight  beard,  scales  ovate,  smooth.  Seed  coated, 
furrowed.     Panicle  compound. — Loudon. 

Triticum  (wheat,)  glume,  2-valved,  many-flowered, 
shorter  than  the  spikelet:  the  valves  nearly  equal, 
beardless,  or  with  one  beard  enclosing  the  florets. 
Paleffi  2,  one  of  them  being  bearded  from  the  end. 
Seed  inclosed  in  the  paleas,  rarely  otherwise. — lb. 

Now  there  does  appear  to  be  a  very  distinct  diffei- 
ence  in  the  generic  characters  of  the  two  plants;  and 
one  too,  which,  it  seems  to  us  could  not  be  caused  by 
any  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  There  being  little 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  plants  previ- 
ous to  the  appearance  of  the  heads,  is  by  no  means  an 
evidence  of  their  identity.  There  are  many  plants 
that  resemble  each  other  so  closely  previous  to  flower- 
ing that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  except  by 
a  practised  eye.  Indeed  there  are  many  kinds  of  grass 
that  few  farmers  can  distinguish  one  from  the  other 
previous  to  their  heading. 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  account  for  the  appearance 
of  cheat  in  wheat  fields  where  it  never  grew  before, 
and  where  perfectly  clean  wheat  was  sown.  Our 
present  opinion  is,  that  the  cheat  may  have  been 
scattered  by  birds  in  many  cases;  but  in  the  case 
staled  by  our  correspondent,  it  appears  to  us  that  it 
must  have  been  sown  with  the  wheat.  The  seed  of 
cheat  is  very  small,  and  a  few  seeds  when  unob- 
structed by  the  luxuriance  of  the  wheat,  would  in  a 
year  or  two  increase  greatly.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  only  effect  the  weather  can  have  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cheat,  is  by  either  killing  or  so  injuring  the 
wheat  as  to  allow  the  cheat  to  grow;  for  if  the  wheat 
grow  vigorously  it  generally  smothers  the  cheat. 

We  had  intended  at  this  time  merely  to  request 
the  attention  of  our  correspondents  to  the  subject.  Our 
much  respected  correspondent  D.  T.  is  well  qualified 
to  investigate  and  throw  light  upon  it,  and  we  re- 
spectfully ask  him  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  paper 
for  our  columns. 

We  also  recommend  the  following  experiment:  — 
prepare  a  small  bed  in  the  garden  and  sow  one  half 
with  perfectly  clean  wheat,  and  the  other  with  the 
seed  of  cheat;  and  during  their  growth  e.xamine 
them  carefully  and  compare  their  characters.  This 
will  enable  the  experimenter  at  all  times  thereafter  to 
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detect  cheat;  but,  what  is  more  importan  ,  U  will 
pXbly  convince  him  that  cheat  and  wheat  are  d.s- 
Cct  plants,  and  that  h.s  only  security  ^'T'  'ed 
pest  is  to  be  found  in  the  perfect  treedom  ot  his  seed 
wheat  from  the  seed  of  cheat. 

Card  Machine.-U  is  pretty  generally  admitted, 
that  one  of  the   most  ingenious  machmes  e^"   '"- 
vented  is  that  commonly  1=alled    Whutemore's  Card 
StK^king    Machine.     Though    pretty   old   and   well 
known  fo  machinists  and  manufacturers,  we  beheve 
ft  is  not  so  familiar  to  the  Public  generally,  espec  ally 
in   this   part  of  the   country.     We  would   therelore 
su^aest  that  those  who  are  fond  ot  examining   inge- 
nious   inventions,  call   at  the   card    factory  of   Mr. 
5ohn  H.  HaskelUNo.  102  West  Pratt  between  How- 
ard and  Eutaw  streets,  where   several  of  these   ma- 
chines are  in  operation.     We  have  not  been  inatten- 
tive to  machinery,  and  yet  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
insr   that   the   Whittemure   card    machine   combines 
more   ineenuity,  beauty   and   effectiveness,  than  any 
Ther  weaver  Lw.     The  saving  of  labour  effected 
by  it  is  immense,  as  may  be  interred     rom  the   tact 
that  the  cards  made  by  it  can  be  afforded  at  §1.50  a 
square  foot,  whereas,  those  merely  stuck  by   hand 
after  the  cards  have  passed  through  two  other  ma- 
chines were  formerly  sold  at  f2.50-bes,des  the  great 
superiority  of  the   machine   stuck  cards  over    those 
made  by  hand.     The  most  curious  objects  to  be  seen 
at  Mr  Haskell's,  however,  are  the  old  machines  tor 
nerforminsr  very  small  parts  of  the  work  done  by  the 
^h  U^more  machine  alone.     The  one  for  cutting  the 
wire  and  bending  the  teeth  to  be  stuck  by  hand,  is  as 
complicated    as    the   Whittemore,  as  is    also  very 
nearly    the  one  for   merely   perforating  the  leather. 
There  is  also  a  machine  at  the   same  place  for  split- 
tins  leather,  which   is  worthy  of  notice      Its  inten- 
tion is  to  shave  the  leather  lo  make  it  of  proper  and 
equal  thickness.    We  have  thought  this  notic^e  might 
be  of  service  to  our  agricultural   friends  who  have 
carding   machines,   as  well  as  those  fond   of   such 
things,  as  it  will  inform  the  former  ol  a  very  worthy 
young  man  to  whom   they  can  apply  for  cards  with 
full  confidence  in  being    well  and  promptly  served, 
and  enable  the  latter  to  gratify  their  curiosity  when 
they  come  to  town  by  examining  the  machinery. 


Prices  Cwrent  in  J^ew  Vork,  Dec.  17. 
Beeswax,  yellow  19  a  19^.  CoUon,  New  Orleans    10 
.    lU    L-Dland     .la  .10;    .Mabama,   .8a  II.      Cotton 

rirkn  7  a8  -.— Flaxseed.  1  bush,  clean  . a 

Rolr     N     Vork,  bbl.  6.00  a  6. 12-,    Canal,  6.15  a  7.00; 

firHwd.st.  6.50  a  — ;  Ub'd.  ''■^J^-'J^^— /,,«,] 
»....   R9',!i ■   .\  exand'a,  6.3' a  b.5u,    rreuer- 

'4  15al„;ln>i.anMeal.perbbl.3.50a  — ;perhhd. 

Tr  ^■Tfl  16  50-   «.aiu,  Wheat,  North, a ;  Vir. 

;f»120   live   No  th,-a90;   Corn, Yel.  Nor.  70  a 

.  Ba  lev'  Tsta-^-;  Oals,Sth.  and  North, .60  a  53, 

Te'as  while,dry,7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.7.00  a  8.00;  Pro- 
Fea3,wnue       j,  .^^^  ^  „5  ^  ^  jg 

':iZ'-^.  I'  ^-^  l^rd  9  .    Oi^PorK  mess,   bbl. 
11.25  a  13.25;  prime  10  00  a  11. -'5. 


FKUIT,  ORNAMENTAL    TREES,  SHRUBS, 
AND  PLANTS. 
emCLAlR  &!  MOORE, 
Inform  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that 
their  stock  on  hand  this  season  is  large,  of  thrifty  well 
grown  trees,  except  those   marked  on   the  catalogue. 
The  fruit  in  this  establishment  are  all  carefully  gralted 
or  inoculated  mostly  from   bearing  trees,  of  the  choi- 
cest collection  of  American  and  Kuropean  fruils. 

This  nursery  will  afford  purchasers  in  our  own  state 
the  important  advantage  of  planting  their  trees  on  the 
first,  second,  or  third  day  after  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  ground,  (provided  the  holes  for  the  trees  are  pre- 
viously dug,  which  they  always  ought  to  be,)  having 
quick  transportation  to  most  every  part  of  the  slate. 

Printed  catalogues  for  this  season  describing  the 
names  of  plants,  time  of  ripening,  and  price,  as  also  di- 
rections for  planting,  to  be  had  gratis  at  their  Plough 
and  Seed  Store,  Pratt  street  wharf,  Baltimore,  or  at 
their  Nursery,  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  citj, 
between  the  Philadelphia  and  Bellair  roads;  the  best 
and  nearest  way  to  go  to  it  is  by  going  out  the  latter 
road  two  miles,  to  a  pointer  of  further  direction.  1  he 
senior  partner  resides  on  the  pri'inises,  and  constantly 
superintends  the  same,  and  would  bo  pleased  to  see  per- 
sons disposed  to  encourage,  or  view  their  extensive  col- 
lection, where  they  can  see  and  choose  for  themselves. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  a  catalogue,  they  will  mention  some  of  the 
principal  articles  ready  for  sale,  to  wit:— 

Apple,  Fear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Necta- 
rine, Fig,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Uaspberry,  Strawber- 
rv,  Quince  of  sorts— Grape  Plants,  fine  size,  many 
choice  kinds,  Thorn  and  Honey  Locust  for  hedges. 

ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 

English  Elm  of  middling  and  extra  large  size. 

Italian  White  Mulberry,  of  do.  and  large  do. 

Horse  and  Spanish  Chestnut. 

Linden  and  Sugar  Maple  Trees,  Paper  Mulberry, 
Abeal  or  Silver  leaved  Poplar,  Yellow  and  Honey  Lo- 
cust, Chinese  Aleanthus,  or  tree  of  Heaven,  English 
Walnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Buttonwood,  Black  Walnut, 
&c.  &c.  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  Silver  Fir,  White  or 
Wayraoth  Pine,  Dwarf  Box,  Cutting  and  Rooted  Plants, 
Black  Double  Spruce,  Arborvita;. 

ORNAMENTAL    SHRUBS. 

Roses,  both  hardy  and  Chinese  or  ever  blooming,  a 
good  assortment.  Double  Allhea  a  superior  collection, 
Linock  five  kinds,  Snowberry  Tree,  Grounsel  Trees, 
Roseacacia,  Corchories,  Scarlet  Trumpet  Creeper, 
White  Flowering  Virginbower,  White  Flowering  Jas- 
mine, Yellow  Flowering  do.,  Scarlet  Trumpet,  Month- 
ly Honeysuckle,  White  Striped  Monthly  do.  of  exqui 
s'lte  fragrance,  Multiflora  Rose,  Graville's  Superb  Mul- 
tiflora,  cuttings  of  Grape,  Apple,  Peach,  &c. 


BAZaTzisoBz:  paxcES  cirnBziMT. 


Baltimore  Market.  The  navigation  continues  clos- 
ed, and  of  course  little  business  is  doing.  Howard 
street  flour  continues  at  $5  from  wagons;  from  stores 
we  are  informed  that  sales  can  be  made  at  $5.25.  The 
small  quantities  of  wheat  coming  in  by  wagons  sell 
readily  within  the  range  of  our  quotations.  Family 
pork  from  wagons  is  selling  at  $5.25  a  5.50. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality .  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars, 6.00  a  10  CO;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  JO. 00. — Virginia, 4.00  a  S.liO. — Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.60  a  8.10.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  20  hhds.  Md.;  32  bhds 
Ohio— total  52  hhds. 

Flo  PR— best  white  wheat  family,  56.76  o  7.25;  super 

Howard-st.  fresh  5.25   o ;  city  mills,  fresh  

a ;  Susq. —  a  —  ;  Corn  Meal  bbl   3  60;  I^raik,  Md. 

red  wheat,  90  0I.O6;  white  do  a ,Susq. a 

Corn,  white,  60  n  52— yellow  60  a  52— New  Corn  43  a 

45 RvE,  80  a  SI— Oats  33  o  36.  Bkans,  75oS0--Peas, 

65ii  70— Cloveb-seeI'S  00  n  5.60-Timotht.  2.60  a 

— Orch\bp  Grass  1.60  a  2  00— Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 
2.00  o  2. 50 — Herd's,  76  n  l.OO-Lucerne  —  n  37  J  lb. — 
Barley  ,—FLAXSEEii  \\  a  1  6-8-Cotti.n,  Va.  8  n  9-Lou. 
9  a  12— A  lab.  Sd.  10— Tenn.  .Sn.  9;  N.  Car.  S^  n  .94- 
Upland8alO — Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  32  n — ;  in  bhls. 

34  a  35 Wool,  JVashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  57;  American  Full  Blood,  47  o  65;  three  quarters  do. 
41  a  47;  half  do.  36  a  41;  quarter  and  common  do.  32 
a  35.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  0  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 

27;  half  do.  22  a  25;  quarter  and  common,  19  a  21 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  Js245  r.-;  Countiy.  dew-rotted,  54 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  a9c.— Feathers,  374  a—;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.76a ,  ground.  1 .374  « — bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  SS.C'O  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  1,  30.00;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
72.60  a  SO. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4  00  a  5. 00 — 
Oak   wood, 0  5.00— Hickory,  6.50   0  7.00-  '•'" - 


BUFFALOE  BERRY  TREES. 

The  subscriber  will  receive  in  a  few  days  a  few  of 
the  new  and  beautiful  fruit  trees  originally  from  the 
RockrMountains,  mentioned  in  No.  6,  vol.  13,  Amr 
Farmer  called  B^'ffalne  herry  tree,  or  Shepherdia.  This 
•  T.nV  the  most  beautiful  of  all  ornamental  trees, 
berdelicious  ?i-iit.and   is  perfectly  hardy-price  «. 

""''■       BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

The  subscriber  has  for  ^-'t f  "'"i" '"",/ vfn"ThoT 

.         .„f  Tiillns    carlvdoube  and  single  Van  1  hoi, 

soHment  of  Tul    s   carlj  a  j^,,  ,,„,  pe^sian  Fri- 

and  """"^''^'itu,  narcissus,  yello^v  an.l  white  frag- 
*;al\^'ve\low\rag;"ant":ml' Whitl  fragrant;  Double  and 

^l'^^^^l^;S|d-^ctmnc.n^.^|-nd| 
Hemerocalises  yet  on  hand.       GIDEON  B.  biviiin.      | 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Having  assured  my  fi  lends  and  patrons  that  should  I 
ever  find  it  necessary  to  lower  the  prices  of  my 
PLOUGHS,  that  I  would  give  public  notice  thereof, 
that  every  gentleman  may  know  the  price  he  will  be 
charged  before  he  sends  his  orders— I  therefore  submit 
the  following  reduced  prices  to  the  public,  which  will 
be  mv  charge  from  the  date  hereof. 

Ba^.SepI    17,  1831.  J-  S.   EASTMAN. 

No.  6  a  small  Seed  Plough,  -  '         '^''  *2 

7  also  a  seed        do.  -  .  -     5  00 

7  improved  and  a  heavier  Plough,  -         5  50 

7  Bar  Share  for  stony  land,  -  -  6  00 
B  one  or  a  small  two  horse  Plough,        -  5  60 

8  large  size  improved  small  2  horse  do.     -     6  00 

8  Bar  Share  for  rough  soil,  -        -  6  50 

9  small  2  horse  Plough,  called  the  poney  do.  7  00 
9  large  size  heavier  Plough  improved,  -  7  60 
9  Bar  Share  Plough  for  rough  soil,  -         8  60 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  $1  60. 
10  a  large  2  horse  or  small  3  horse  plough,       9  00 
10  Bar  Share  lor  rough  soil,  -  -1100 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  $1.75. 

12  a  large  three  horse  Plough,  -         -     14  Oq 

Sword  Coulter  lor  the  same  $2.00. 

For  sale  improved  Barshare  Plough,  and  the  Scotch 

Ploutrh   improved  by  Geo.   Gle/.y,  together  with    his 

Sassorfmentof  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

and  Grass  Seeds.     He  has  also  ^'^cived  by^hip  l.„n- 

don  Packet,  a  fresh  assortment  of  GARDLN  SLEDS, 

which  are  believed  to  be  of  superior  quality.   J.  6>.  k.. 


-Pin  e 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Orchard  Grass  and  Clover,  on  the  best  method  of  Se- 
curing and  cleaning  the  Seed  for  market — On  the  Cul- 
tivation  of  Indian    Corn An    Address   delivered    at 

Northampton,  before  the  Hampshire,  Hampden  and 
Franklin  Agricultural  Society,  October  27,1831.  By 
Samuel  F.  Dickinson,  continued— Sheep  in  Vermont- 
Large  pig— On  the  Peach,  iis  botanical  characters,  &c. 
—Peruvian  Cotton— On  Heating  Hot  Houses  by  Water, 
letter  from  Samuel  G.  Perkins,  with  remarks  by  the 
editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer — Adulteration  of 
Wines— Recipe  to  make  Saucr  Kraut— Silk  Levantine 
manufactured  in  Mansfield,  Connecticut— Hogs — Edi- 
torial, Cheat  or  Chess;  Cardhig  Machine— Prices  Cur- 
rent of  Country  Produce  in  the  New  York  and  Baltimore 
Markets— .Advertisements. 
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ON  THE  HESSIAN  FLY. 

Cambridge,  E.  S.  Maryland, 
Mr.  Smith.  Dec.  18,  1831. 

I  cannot  withhold  my  surprise  and  regret,  at  the 
apathy  of  the  agricultural  community,  on  that  inter- 
esting branch  ut  entomology,  which  comprises  the 
history,  character  and  habitudes  of  such  insects,  as 
are  peculiar  to  the  staple  crops  of  our  country;  among 
which  stands  conspicuous,  the  "Hessian  fly,"  known 
only  as  a  deadly  foe  to  the  energies  of  man;  annually 
multiplying  upon  us,  and  despoiling  us  of  the  fruits 
of  our  labors. 

Havirjg  before,  had  the  indulgence  of  a  column  of 
your  useful  paper,  to  implore  the  cooperation  of  fel- 
low laborers,  and  fellow  sufferers,  in  the  investigation 
of  this  subject,  I  take  the  liberty,  to  offer  a  few  more 
remarks,  in  the  hope,  that  yet  I  may  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  my  purpose. 

I  had  long  been  anxious  to  see  this  implacable  ene- 
my, the  "Hessian  fly,"  in  its  state  of  maturity;  and 
in  all  my  frequent  attempts  to  gratify  my  curiosity, 
heretofore  frustrated,  until  recently,  I  obtained  a 
plentiful  supply. 

The  loose  scattered  wheat  of  my  slack  yard  had 
vegetated  early  in  the  season,  perhaps  in  July,  and 
grew  luxuriantly;  on  the  1st  of  September,  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  its  rapid  decline;  on  exami- 
nation, I  discovered  that  almost  every  stalk  was 
loaded  with  ihe  chrysalids  of  this  fly:  I  dug  up  a 
smalt  sod  without  any  regard  to  selection,  and  planted 
it  in  a  flower  pot,  under  a  large  glass  jar,  and  placed 
it  on  my  mantle  piece,  where  it  might  have  a  uni- 
form and  warm  temperature,  to  assist  in  their  devel- 
opment: in  a  week  or  two,  they  appeared  in  their  pa- 
rental robes,  crowding  upon  the  few  spires,  which 
had  survived  their  ravages;  here  I  have  commanded 
a  full  view  of  ihem,  and  their  progressive  operations, 
and  will  give  you  Ihe  result. 

They  belong  to  the  order  Hemiptera,  genus  Aphis; 
they  are  but  little  larger  than  a  flea,  and  of  much  the 
same  color  and  appearance,  except  that  the  abdomen 
is  more  obtuse  and  flat,  and  ends  in  two  horns;  the 
thorax  is  short,  and  Ihe  head  in  addition  to  two  long 
antennae,  armed  with  a  small,  very  sharp,  inflected 
rostrum;  they  are  obviously  not  constructed  for  a  long 
flight. 

Shortly  after  their  appearance  they  commenced  to 
deposit  on  the  blades  and  stalks  of  wheat  their  young 
progeny,  a  mere  speck,  and  with  an  excellent  micro- 
scope, 1  confess  [  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  my- 
self, whether  they  are  viviparous  or  oviparous;  and 
it  is  very  immaterial  to  any  useful  purpose,  for  they 
were  ejected,  if  not  in  an  egg,  inclosed  in  a  thin 
membrane,  which  under  Ihe  influence  of  the  warm 
temperature  of  the  room  developed  the  living  animal 
in  a  few  hours;  this  first  deposit  adhered  closely  to 
the  blade  or  stalk,  as  if  glued  to  the  point  on  which 
it  was  made,  and  does  not  roll  down  as  has  been 
stated,  but  shortly  casting  off  its  almost  invisible 
casement,  the  larvae  crawled  down  to  the  nearest 
joints  of  the  plant,  where  the  rostea  are  inserted,  and 
their  nourishment  obtained;  they  pass  through  three 
metamorphoses  in  rapid  progression,  under  a  suitable 
temperature;  I  would  suppose  from  the  swarms  pro- 
duced, from  so  small  a  sod  of  wheat,  there  must  have 
been  several  generations  within  the  short  term  I  have 
named. 

The  propagation  of  every  variety  of  this  family,  the 
"aphides,"  is  incalculably  immense  and  indeed  mysteri- 
ous; it  was  first  I  believe,  asserted  by  Bonnet,  and 
since  confirmed  by  Trembley,  and  others,  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  impregnation  of  one  set  of  females  of 
this  family  serves  for  ten  succeeding  generations, 
there  being  no  males  but  once  in  that  term. 

From  Ihe  foregoing  statement  of  facts,  it  may  be 
rationally  inferred— 1st.  That  this  insect,  the  "Hes- 
sian fly,"  largely  sustains  itself,  through  the  slovenly 
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and  reprehensible  practice  of  leaving  the  loose  scat- 
tered wheat  of  the  stack  yard  to  vegetate,  and  serve 
them  for  iheir  nidification,  by  which  myriads  of  le- 
gions may  be  raised  from  a  few  perches  of  ground; 
2nd.  That  this  medium  of  sustentalion  is  the  great 
secret,  by  which  this  mysterious  and  calamitous  in- 
sect has  been  much  multiplied  throughout  our  wheat 
country. 

3rdly.  That  the  practice  of  fallowing  on  wheat 
stubble,  by  which  much  scattered  wheat  will  vege- 
tate in  favorable  seasons,  and  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  "fly,"  before  it  is  ploughed  down  again,  for  the 
new  crop  is  another  prolific  source  of  this  evil. 

4tlily.  And  consequently,  that  to  clean  the  stack 
yard,  and  other  places,  where  loose  wheat  may  have 
been  scattered  and  vegetated,  and  to  refrain  from  the 
cupidity,  also  otherwise  culpable,  of  fallowing  upon 
wheat  stubble,  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  is  the  absolutely 
moral  duly  of  every  agriculturist,  who  is  capable  of 
consciousness  of  duty  at  all,  to  himself,  or  his  neigh- 
bour. 

In  a  former  paper  I  have  noticed  and  controverted 
the  confident,  laudable,  but  fallacious  recommendation 
of  your  Canada  correspondent,  "to  soak  seed  wheat 
in  brine  for  the  destruction  of  the  egg  of  this  fly" 
which  he  erroneously  supposed  to  be  on  the  grain; 
I  must  now  take  the  liberty  to  remark,  of  a  commu- 
nication on  the  subject  of  the  "Hessian  fly"  in  the 
"Hagerstown  Free  Press,"  from  Mr.  McKee,  that 
Mr.  McKee  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  commu- 
nity for  his  contribution  to  this  interesting  question; 
but  I  can  assure  him  he  has  been  much  deceived  in 
his  observations. 

He  is  correct  when  he  affirms  that  the  egg  of  this 
fly  is  deposited  on  the  plant,  and  not  on  the  grain;  but 
he  is  deceived  in  his  observations  when  he  says  he 
"selected  a  few  stalks  of  wheat  in  March,  on  which 
there  were  a  number  of  eggs  of  this  fly,  that  had  been 
deposited  in  the  fall  previous,  and  they  produced  in- 
sects similar  to  the  "common  musketo,"  with  Ihe  ex- 
ception, that  they  were  of  a  darker  colour,  and  some- 
what shorter;  no  doubt,  he  obtained  such  an  insect  as 
he  describes;  but  it  is  not  probable,  I  hat  the  eggs 
could  have  borne  the  cold  of  last  winter,  without  freez- 
ing; and  no  egg  having  been  frozen,  will  produce  a 
living  animal. 

He  must  have  had  the  progeny,  from  recent  eggs; 
or,  from  chrysalids,  of  the  fall  previous,  which  latter, 
"analogy  instructs  us,"  may  be  capable  of  resisting 
any  degree  of  cold;  and  he  must  have  had  the  eggs, 
or  chrysalids  of  some  other  insect,  on  the  stalks;  and 
not  those  of  the  "Hessian  fly,"  because,  this  insect 
and  the  "common  musketo"  to  which  he  assimilates 
it,  are  a.s  totally  dissimilar  in  appearance,  as  well  as 
in  all  respects,  as  the  "butterfly"  and  the  "grasshop- 
per;" or,  as  almost  any  two  animals  in  the  wide  range 
of  Zoology:  the  musketo  belongs  to  the  order  Diptera, 
having  only  two  long  extended  transparent  wings;  the 
hessian  fly  belongs  to  the  Hemiptera  order,  and  has 
four  short  incumbent  wings,  of  a  black  colour,  the 
former  has  long  legs,  the  latter,  so  short,  as  scarcely 
to  be  discernable:  the  fly  has  two  horns  at  the  hinder 
part  of  the  abdomen,  the  musketo  has  not:  Mr. 
McKee,  will  readily  perceive  on  a  further  investiga- 
tion, that  he  has  quite  mistaken  the  insect. 

This  subject,  sir,  though  apparently  small,  is  one 
of  the  first  magnitude;  the  first  interests  of  agricul- 
ture demand  its  investigation,  till  the  end  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  repeat,  sir,  "Ihe  nidification"  is  largely  efleeled  in 
filthy  stack  yards;  to  scrape  Ihem  and  burn  the  litter; 
and,  to  avoid  the  fallowing  upon  wheat  stubble,  will 
be  the  surest  prophylactic  at  present  known,  against 
this  bitterest  curse  of  agriculture"— and  of 

Yours,  respectfully,         Joseph  E.  Muse. 


Saving  Peas  or  Beans  from  Mice. 
Chop  up  the  tops  of  the  last  year's  shoots  of  furze, 
and  sow  them  in  the  drills. — Loudon's  Mag. 


DURHAM  SHORTHORNS. 

WItitc  Post,  Frederick  Co.,  Va.  \ 
Mr.  Smith:  Dec.  20,  1831.      i 

Believing  that  you  are  not  less  a  friend  to  truth  and 
sincerity  than  to  us  shorthorn  breeders,  a  friend  to 
both,  and  deeply  interested,  begs  leave  to  interpose  a 
few  thoughts,  possibly  to  arrest  a  shorthorned  war; 
at  least  a  discussion  which  has  heretofore  been  most 
ably  conducted  by  veteran,  experienced,  and  talented 
opponents.  One  of  your  correspondents  touching  the 
subject,  it  is  feared  has  too  little  faith,  while  perhaps 
the  other  superabounds  in  it.  The  shorthorn  cause 
is  no  longer  to  depend  upon  talented  writers,  il  has 
received  from  them  an  honorable  impetus  which  must 
now  be  sustained  by  the  practical  farmer,  the  breeder, 
the  men  who  can  testify  lo  facts  which  alone  can  give 
real  and  permanent  reputation  lo  this  race  of  cattle. — 
They  are  now  experimentally  known  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States,  at  least  by  their  crosses.  Many  a 
reader  of  the  American  Farmer  from  Boston  to  New- 
Orleans,  can  no  doubt  aft'ord  creditable  evidence  of 
their  excellence — aye,  and  from  South  America  too, 
where  some  of  Mr.  Powel's  cattle  were  sent,  might 
be  obtained  a  history  of  their  success.  Is  it  not  say- 
ing very  much  for  this  peculiar  breed,  that  they  unite 
in  an  uncommon  degree  the  essential  qualities  of  this 
kind  of  animal.  This  I  believe  is  not  questioned  by 
any  who  are  tolerably  well  informed^ — no  longer  then, 
let  the  skeptic  or  opponent  doubt  Iheir  superiority  in 
the  material  qualit)'  of  milk  giving  and  butter  mak- 
ing, nor  their  friends  desire  to  overrate  them  as  a 
family  of  cattle  from  the  extraordinary  production  of 
a  few  individuals — for  it  w-ould  be  inconsistent,  even 
in  theory,  to  demand  of  them  such  extravagant  dairy 
qualities,  while  at  the  same  lime  they  are  so  pre-emi- 
nent for  the  shambles.  My  own  experience,  and  that 
of  my  neighbors,  though  limited,  is  highly  satisfacto- 
ry. The  cross,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  more  thrifty, 
better  formed,  and  approach  maturity  more  rapidly 
than  any  others  we  have  ever  known — the  heifers 
bearing  calves  with  great  success  at  from  20  months 
to  two  years  old,  and  are  frequently  disposed  to  re- 
ceive the  bull  at  from  6  lo  9  months  old.  They  have  been 
uniformly  docile — coming  to  the  pail  without  the  least 
restraint.  The  calves  always  running  with  the  cow, 
no  experimental  and  conclusive  evidence  of  deep  milk- 
ing can  be  oflered,  further  than  Ihe  quality  of  the  calves. 
The  most  indifferent  half  bred  are  occasionally  killed, 
and  even  their  skins  with  the  tanner  command  an  ad- 
vanced price.  Their  great  weight  at  an  early  age  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  iheir  decided  superiority  as  a 
beef  breed — their  great  power  and  activity  ot  their 
fitness  for  Ihe  yoke.  The  bulls  I  have  raised  have 
been  superior  in  combat  (from  occasional  and  aci;iden- 
lal  trials  of  their  strength  at  the  age  of  from  '2  to  3 
years,)  to  the  common  breed  at  5  or  6,  and  walk  with 
great  speed.  Now  the  most  important  point  to  be 
known   by  fair  experiment,  is,  whether  they  can  in 

general  sustain  the  reputation  attributed  to  Ihem. 

Reports  of  extraordinary  production  in  milk,  have 
reached  as  high  as  10  gallons  in  a  family  of  cows,  and 
to  the  e.xcess  of  12  gallons  from  an  individual  even  of 
the  half  blood.  A  question  naturally  arises,  if  a  half 
blood  produces  12  gallons,  what  will  a  3-4,  7-8,  15-l(i, 
and  finally  a  full  blood  produce?  But  it  should  be 
well  understood  that  it  can  never  be  intended  by  any 
one  who  has  authority  for  such  singular  and  wonder- 
ful reports  (not  meaning  to  doubt  them)  to  make  an 
impression  that  Ihe  whole  family  of  shorthorn  cows 
can  do  likewise;  for  I  am  sure  that  the  most  zealous 
advocates  for  this  breed,  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  they 
can  prove  that  shorthorn  cows  in  general  bring  double 
and  sometimes  treble  the  milk  of  the  ordinary  cows 
which  do  not  exceed  2  or  3  gallons  per  day.  ' 

Extraordinary  cows  are  occasionally  to  be  found 
amongst  all  the  difl'erent  breeds,  but  whoever  shall  at- 
tempt to  give  a  character  to  any  particular  breed  by 
the  selection  and  high  keep  of  a  few  individuals  here 
and  there,  will  do  the  cause  serious  injury  liy  raisino- 
up  infidelity  even  against  a  reasonable  and  manifes" 
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improvement  whicli  undoubtedly  has  been  made,  and 
which  is  susceptible  of  lurtlier  advancement.  The 
true  character  of  the  shortliorns,  as  productive  milkeis 
is  only  to  be  proved  by  fair  experiments  with  a  reason- 
able number  of  theni  in  dairy  establishments.  Has 
this  been  done  in  any  part  of  our  country?  The 
calves  have  borne  such  high  prices  that  breeders  have 
devoted  their  cows  to  raising  them,  and  have  seldom 
trained  them  to  the  use  of  Ibe  dairy — therefore,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  justice  has  never  been  done  a 
sufficient  number  of  tliem  to  ascertain  their  produc- 
tiveness. Your  correspondent  from  Pennsylvania  has 
perhaps  had  a  better  opportunity  to  judge  of  their 
general  merits  in  their  difi'erent  grades  than  any  other 
breeder  on  this  side  the  Delaware  or  Hudson.  Has 
I'.e  been  able  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  probable 
averaiTe  result  in  milk  or  butter,  from  any  number  of 
cows,  say  6,8  oi  10— and  whether  he  is  satisfied  that 
they  give  milk  gcnertiliy  in  jiroportion  to  their  blood — 
and  produce  mure  and  better  beel?  This  gentleman 
assures  us,  that  the  part  blood,  which  we  may  reason 
ably  call  the  4  and  3  th,  bred  by  his  neighbours  and 
himself,  "are  uniformly  found  to  be  superior  and  rich 
milkers,"  which  we  presume  means  an  abundance  of 
rich  milk — this  fact  will  gi)  further  to  prove  the  va- 
lue of  the  cross  than  any  we  have  ever  yet  heard  of — 
and  it  is  further  added,  tliat  this  improvement  is  alone 
ascribed  to  the  shorthorn  cross.  Now  it  must  not  be 
disguised,  that  nine-tenths  of  our  farmers  (unfortu- 
nately fur  them)  in  this  quarter,  have  no  faith  in  any 
changes  resulting  from  this  cross,  but  attribute  it  to 
better  keep,  and  superior  attention.  In  order  to  expel 
such  infidelities,  let  us  exhibit  our  experience  without 
delay  whenever  opportunity  offers.  The  honest  Penn- 
sylvania farmers,  w  bo  have  had  the  earliest  and  best 
opportunity  of  testing  their  merits,  are  solicited  to  come 
forward  in  such  a  way  as  will  satisfy  the  doubts  (if 
possible)  of  our  unbelieving  farmers.  Let  the  gr.ide 
wf  their  cows  be  stated,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
kept — the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  as  tested 
by  the  butter — and  any  other  circumstances  worth  re- 
lating. A  number  of  respectable  evidences,  coming 
from  a  fine  farming  country,  when  there  could  be  no 
motive  for  a  departure  from  the  greatest  correctness, 
would  go  very  far  in  dispelling  the  unreasonable 
doubts  on  the  subject.       A  Shorthorn  Biieeder. 


AN  ADDRESS 
Delwered   at   JVurllmmploii,   before  llie  Ilawpsldre, 
Hampden    and    Fiiuiklin.    Ap-icidhirul    Society, 
October  27,  1S31.     By  Samuel  F.  DickiNSOn. 

(Concluded  from  page  3i3.) 
8.  In  promoting  the  best  interests  of  society,  one 
other  subject  of  increasing  moment,  requires  the  con 
sideration  of  husbandmen:  Imprisunment  for  debt. — 
This  is  a  relict  of  ancient  barbarism — and  to  the  honor 
of  this  nation,  in  most  States  of  the  Union,  done  away. 
It  ought  to  De  abolished  at  once:  and  the  debtor  who 
secretes  his  property,  or  defrauds  his  creditor,  punish- 
ed as  a  criminal,  or  as  a  felon. 

1.  Because  it  is  urongin  principle,  a  waste  of  time, 
and  loss  of  labor.  Tiie  Godot  Nature  has  given  us 
limited  control  over  our  oBspnng;  necessity  gives  a 
like  control  over  the  violators  of  its  laws.  But  per- 
sonal liberty  is  born  with  every  child  of  Adam,  and  is 
unalienable,  with  the  above  exceptions.  We  hold 
our  personal  liberty  by  the  same  tenure  we  hold  our 
lives;  and  we  have  no  better  authority  for  surrender- 
ing the  one,  than  taking  the  other. 

i.  Because  it  is  unproductive.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  enough  is  not  obtained  to  pay  for  time  lost,  and 
expense  of  commitment. 

S.  Because  it  is  impolitic.  It  drives  from  the  State 
a  large  portion  of  oiir  intelligent  and  enterprising  poi>- 
ulation;  and  popnhilion  is  wealth.  '-These  are  my 
riches."  said  the  Roman,  showing  his  children.  This 
IS  the  class  most  exposed  to  hazards  and  losses,  on  sea 
and  on  land.  And  to  this  chiss.  the  world  owes  every 
thing  good  or  great.     To  this  class  we  owe  this  great 


and  good  land,  in  which  we  dwell.  To  this  class 
civilization  owes  all  the  improvements  which  adorn 
and  enrich  the  earth.  While  the  money-lender  is 
calculating  his  interest  securely;  sucking  the  life- 
blood  of  the  borrower;  the  enterprising  man  is  spread- 
ing his  canvass  to  the  uncertain  winds,  or  opening 
new  mines  of  wealth  to  his  country;  dignifying  the 
spirit  which  inhabits  mortality. 

4.  Because  it  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion. The  prophet  wrought  a  miracle  to  save  from 
imprisonment,  by  a  creditor,  the  two  sons  of  the  poor 
widow.  Our  Saviour  came  "to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
that  are  bound."  And,  by  a  parable,  he  rebuked  and 
severely  punished  too,  the  servant  who  had  commit- 
ted his  fellow  to  prison  for  debt. 

It  our  state  constitution  oppose  objections  to  an  im- 
mediate abolition;  then  extend  the  gaol-limits  to  the 
bounds  of  each  county.  If  you  dare  not  kill  the  lav;, 
you  may  lake  away  its  life.  A  practice  like  this,  in 
principle,  has  been  sant:lioned  for  thirty  years,  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  repealing  the  law 
establishing  the  court,  when  they  could  not  directly 
remove  the  judge.  The  same  thing  has  been  repeat- 
edly done  here,  in  the  successive  statutes  establishing 
new  courts  of  Common  Pleas,  and  Sessions,  and  re- 
pealing the  old  law^s. 

There  ought  to  be  no  delay  in  this  matter.  The 
ap|)eal  is  distinctly  made  to  husbandmen. 

Fuiirtldy.  But  the  husbandman  is  called  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  higher  and  more  important  duties:  of  a  mo- 
ra! and  religious  character. 

Religion  and  morality,  though  as  distinct  in  their 
nature,  as  the  colors  of  the  rainbow;  like  them  are  as- 
similated, and  often  blended  together.  I  speak  of 
them  unitedly,  without  stopping  to  mark  their  dis- 
tinction. On  these  depend  all  our  security  of  proper- 
ty, character,  and  life.  Without  their  unseen,  and 
controlling  influence,  the  world  would  become  what 
bad  men  would  have  it,  a  scene  of  violence  and  crime. 
Washington  once  said,  "Of  all  the  dispositions  that 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are 
indispensable."  The  influence  of  these  should  be  dif- 
fused every  where,  like  the  air  we  breathe;  directing, 
purifying,  and  controling.  To  these  the  civil  power, 
especially  in  this  Republic,  owes  all  its  strength  and 
efficiency.  These,  therefore,  the  husbandman  will 
cherish,  as  a  duty  to  himself,  his  family,  his  country, 
and  his  God.  Education,  so  desirable  under  other 
circumstances,  without  these,  is  rather  to  be  dreaded 
than  encouraged.  Knowledge  is  power:  and  power, 
wiiliout  moral  restraint,  carries  with  it  terror.  We 
fear  the  rage  of  an  animal,  wild  or  furious;  the  vio 
Icnce  of  the  elements,  a  tempest  or  a  flood;  because 
they  possess  power,  without  moral  restraint.  We 
startle  at  the  coils  of  the  serpent,  because,  though  less 
ptiwerful,  he  lias  subtlety:  and  we  fear  the  highway- 
man and  assassin;  because,  they  possess  knowledge 
without  moral  restraint.  How  important,  that  know- 
ledge be  conlridlcd  by  goodness.  Let  religion  and 
morality  be  inscribed  on  the  door-posts  of  every  hus- 
bandman. 

Of  the  numerous  moral  and  religions  institutions, 
clustering  around,  I  select  three,  as  worthy  of  spe- 
cial notice. 

First.      The  olixcrvaiice  nf  the  Subballt. 

1 .  The  sahbalh  marhs  an  important  division  of 
lime:  and  contributes  more  to  the  order  and  regulari- 
ty of  society,  than  any  other  division  of  lime;  that 
of  day  and  night  excepied.  It  also  contributes  much 
to  cleanliness,  and  health. 

2.  The  smiclifiralimi  of  the  sabbath,  is  a  i-c?jgioi(S 
ditltj,  oltligatori)  on  nil.  God  has  commanded,  "re- 
member the  sablialh  day,  and  keep  it  holy;"  this  com- 
mand is  often  repealed;  written  with  his  own  hand; 
"on  a  table  of  stone;"  and  of  enduring  force.  W  ith 
a  scheming  reference  to  husbandmen,  lest  they  should, 
on  such  occasions  transgress;  this  command  is  so- 
lemnly repvaled,  "'n\  caring  time  and  harvest,  thou 
Shalt    rest."     The   practice,  therefore,  of  gathering 


hay  or  grain,  on  the  sabbath;  which  has  been,  by 
some,  deemed  a  matter  of  necessity,  is  without  war- 
rant, and  against  the  positive  command  of  him,  who 
is  "Lord  of  the  sabbath;"  and  "of  the  harvest,"  also. 
Visiting  fields,  salting  cattle,  removing  them  from 
one  pasture  to  another,  and  all  kinds  of  labor,  are 
equally  forbidden — "thou  shall  do  no  work  therein," 
is  the  command. 

3.  "//  is  for  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  hus- 
bandmen to  observe  the  sabbath,  and  keep  it  holy." 
The  keeping  of  the  sabbath  prepares  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  body,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  week.  The  experience  also  of  every 
one  testifies;  that  more  labor,  or  business,  during  the 
year,  may  be  accomplished  in  six  days  of  the  week, 
than  in  the  whole  seven.  The  seventh  day  is  as 
much  designed,  and  required,  for  rest;  as  the  night, 
for  sleep.  Such  is  our  constitution.  On  this  princi- 
ple, the  Jews  were  commanded,  to  let  their  lands  lie 
uncultivated,  every  seventh  year;  and  thus  keep  a 
sabbath. 

4.  JVo  design,  formed  on  the  sabbath;  or  business 
then  done;  ever  prospers  well.  This  has  been  the 
universal  testimony  of  all  good  men.  If  any  man 
will  look  back  on  his  own  life,  and  examine  his  own 
thoughts,  he  will  need  no  further  evidence.  Breaches 
of  the  sabbath  have  been  signally  ptinished,  from  the 
days  of  Elijah,  until  now.  More  persons  have  been 
drowned,  on  the  sabbath,  in  New  England;  than  on 
all  other  days  of  the  week.  The  divine  displeasure 
has  been  as  strongly  expressed,  in  other  ways. 

5.  J\'othing  is  ever  gained  by  laboring  on  the  sab- 
bath. Even  in  harvest,  it  will  be  generally,  if  not 
always  found,  that  the  succeeding  Monday,  although 
the  sabbath  be  fair,  is  better  suited  to  secure  the  la- 
bors of  the  preceding,  stormy  week. 

(5.  Our  cattle,  horses,  servants,  hired  men  and  wo- 
men, are  to  rest  on  the  sabbath;  as  well  as  otir  own 
families.  "Thou,  thy  man-servant,  thy  maid-servant, 
thy  cattle,  shall  do  no  work."  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  we  have  no  authority  over  these,  on  the  sabbath; 
unless  for  necessity;  and  this  necessity  founded  on 
charity.  Rest  is  as  necessary,  for  beast;  as  for  man. 
We  may  as  justly  invade  the  personal  liberty  of  a 
fellow-man,  on  a  week  day;  as  impose  service  on  our 
horses  or  cattle,  on  that  day  of  rest.  Our  authority 
over  them,  ceases,  on  that  day.     Let  it  be  repeated. 

The  sanclification  of  the  sabbath  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  religious  institutions:  they  all  depend 
upon  it.  This  is  the  case  in  all  countries;  and  at  all 
times.  There  can  be  no  religion,  without  a  sabbath. 
France,  when  she  became  wiser  than  her  Maker;  and 
abolished  the  sabbath;  recorded  the  history  of  that 
event,  with  her  own  hand,  in  the  blood  of  her  best 
institutions,  and  best  hopes. 

Second.     Sabbath  Schools. 

Like  all  great  events,  these  grew  out  of  small  be- 
ginnings. Robert  Rakes,  an  obscure,  but  active  chris- 
tian, in  Gloucester,  England;  witnessing  the  profa- 
nation of  the  sabbath,  by  children;  was  induced  to 
collect  together  a  little  company,  on  that  day,  as  the 
only  lime  he  could  procure  their  attendance;  for  re- 
ligious and  moral  instruction.  From  this  little  group, 
"the  school  master  has  gone  forth,"  into  all  Christen- 
dom; imparting  instruction,  and  ci>mfort,  in  all  his 
goings.  And  now,  there  are,  under  this  same  in- 
struction, in  the  United  Stales,  and  other  christian 
countries;  20,000  schools;  170.000  giatuitous  in- 
structors; 2,000,000  pupils;  and  50,000  hopefully 
fitted  lor  heaven.  Who  can  suppress  the  exclama- 
lion,  "what  hath  God  wrought." 

'I'his  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  ef  "trairi- 
ing  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go."  It  leads 
to  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The 
heathen  are  devoted  to  their  legends;  the  Mahome- 
tan, to  the  Koran;  the  christian  only  neglects  that 
book,  w'hich  contains  the  charter  of  his  liberty.  Sab- 
bath schools  promote  union  of  sects;  as  they  here 
have  a  common  olijpcl,  and  cherish  among  them  oil  a 
kinder  apd  a  better  spirit. 
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Monuments  of  marble  are  too  cold,  to  record  the 
blessedness,  that  shall  follow  these  humble  begin- 
nings. Warmer,  more  sensitive,  diviner  monuments, 
the  hearts  of  children,  shall  tell  it  to  thousands,  and 
millions  on  the  earth;  and  the  record  shall  be  in  hea- 
ven. 

TIdrd.     The  preaching  of  Ihe  Gospel. 

This  is  the  appointed  means  of  diffusing,  and  per- 
petuating the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  christian 
reljirion;  and  deserves  the  support  of  every  husband- 
man. There  can  be  no  sound  morality  without  re- 
ligion. Washington  said,  "both  reason  and  experi- 
ence forbid  us  to  expect;  that  national  morality  can 
prevail,  in  e.xclusion  of  religious  principle." 

Every  patriot,  as  well  as  christian,  will  feel  the 
necessity  of  religion,  not  only  in  his  own  heart;  but, 
m  the  heart  of  Ids  country.  If  our  government  shall 
continue;  it  will  be  owing  to  the  christian  religion. 
All  others,  in  principle  like  ours,  have  fallen. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  national  religion;  or  secta- 
rian creed.  Wy  heart  revolts  from  both.  I  would 
that  all  christians;  who  have  the  spirit  of  their  pro- 
fession, were  united;  not  only  in  one  communion;  but 
in  acts  of  kindness  and  charity. 

The  nineteenth  century  ought  to  find  no  bitterness 
of  sect.  The  times  of  stern  articles  of  faith  have 
passed  away.  Creeds  are  the  bones  of  religion,  and 
the  dry  bones  too— they  have  neither  muscle,  nor 
flesh,  nor  spirit. 

The  divisions,  among  Christians,  are  alike  destruc- 
tive of  the  interests  of  society;  and  the  vitality  of  re- 
ligion. The  numerous  houses  of  worship,  standing 
alone,  in  corners,  in  the  land,  as  ensigns  of  their  sects, 
will,  ere  long,  inform  the  passing  traveller,  by  their 
grass-grown  entrance,  that  they  were  erected,  to  fur- 
ther the  views  of  a  party,  and  not  to  promote  the  wor- 
ship of  the  living  Gud.  There  will  be  charity;  there 
will  be  union;  there  will  be  perfect  religious  free- 
dom; "where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is;  there  is  liberty." 
Evidence  of  this  is  every  day,  and  every  where,  ac- 
cumulating. Who  gave  one  authority  to  decide  for 
another,  in  matters  of  conscience?  Who  would  abide 
the  consequences  of  a  wrong  decision?  Who  more 
confiding  in  his  religion,  than  the  Catholic  or  Mahom- 
etan?    Who  more  surely  wrong? 

Our  Saviour  "went  about  doing  good."  His  reli- 
gion never  fails  to  show  itself  in  a  life  of  humility, 
charity, "full  of  good  fruits."  It  is  the  humble  and 
contrite  spirit,  that  "in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great 
price."  1  had  rather  be  such  a  Christian,  whatever 
be  his  colour,  or  profession;  than  pillowed  on  all  the 
creeds  in  Cliristendom;  or  buoyed  up  on  all  tiie 
prayers,  of  all  llie  cold  sectarians  in  the  land.  "By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  kno^v  them,"  said  the  Saviour  of 
men.  And,  in  the  day  of  account;  no  book  of  remem- 
brance records  creed,  or  sect;  but  "Come,  ye  blessed, 
I  was  hungry,  and  \e  gave  me  meat;"  "Depart,  ye 
cursed;  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  no  meat;"  is  the 
ground  of  the  judgment;  and  the  reason  of  the  sepa- 
ration. 

If  it  should  be  inquired;  why  these  considerations 
are  specially  addressed  to  husbandmen;  the  answer  is: 

They  are  Ihe  great  majority  of  the  people,  within 
Ihe  limits  of  this  society. 

They  are  the  must  stable,  unmoving,  portion  of  the 
community. 

They  are  settled  on  the  soil;  and  their  minds  and' 
characters  possess  corresjionding  stability  and  strength. 

They  are,  to  the  body  politic,  what  bones  and  sin- 
ews are,  lo  the  animal  body. 

From  this  class  are  mostly  selected.  Select  men. 
Assessors,  Jurors,  and  Legislators. 

The  controlling  power  is  with  them;  in  elections, 
and  in  most  of  the  affairs  of  society. 

A  large  share  of  the  public  burthen  rests  on  them. 

They  pay  a  large  poriion  of  the  public  taxes;  for 
these,  their  lands,  and  their  homes,  by  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity, are  pledged,  as  by  a  mortgage.  All  others 
may  avoid;  personal  property  may  be  secreted,  or  re- 
moved; but  the  land  is  visible,  permanent.  The  land- 


holder is  bound  to  it,  by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest, 
and  attachment.  His  all  is  there.  And  should  the 
time  come,  when  defence  of  rights,  or  of  country, 
shall  be  necessary;  the  land-holder  will  be,  first  and 
last,  in  the  field. 

I  address  to  husbandmen,  considerations  of  moral 
and  religious  duty;  because,  to  no  class  of  men  are  the 
altributes  of  Jehovah,  so  fully  or  so  clearly  displayed. 
Each  successive  season,  each  returning  day,  brings 
fresh  tokens  of  his  power  and  goodness;  each  makes 
new  demands  on  his  time  and  labour,  imposes  new 
duties,  and  increasing  obligations;  bringing  also,  its 
rewards  and  blessings. 

Dependence  tn  God  is  always  in  the  path  of  the 
husbandman,  in  the  field,  in  the  house,  and  by  the 
way;  and  humility  ought  to  possess  his  heart. 

He  may  sow  and  plant,  with  care;  but  not  a  seed 
will  grow,  or  a  blade  of  grass  vegetate;  without  the 
sunshine,  the  showers,  and  the  dews  of  Heaven. 
While  growing,  his  crops  are  also  exposed  to  frost, 
and  mildew;  or,  the  canker-worm,  the  grasshopper, 
the  locust,  the  hail,  or  the  tempest,  may  be  commis- 
sionea  to  destroy  them.  And,  in  maturity,  when  the 
fields  invite  the  sickle;  and  the  meadows  the  scythe; 
without  the  sun- shine,  and  the  withholding  of  the  rain; 
the  mower  and  the  reaper  labour  in  vain.  Dependence 
is  written  on  every,  plant  and  every  falling  leaf. 

His  goodness,  though  .sometimes  veiled  with  clouds, 
inspires  confidence  in  the  promise;  that  "seed  time 
and  harvest  shall  not  fail."  It  fills  the  mind  with  re- 
verence for  Him,  who  controls  the  seasons;  directs 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun;  who  gives  the  rain, 
and  wipes  away  the  clouds:  who  "holds  the  winds  in 
his  fists;"  or,  lets  them  lose,  in  the  tempest. 

Is  it  strange,  that  the  husbandman,  rising  at  the 
call  of  the  morning  star,  as  he  beholds  the  lifting  of 
the  eyelids  of  the  morning;"  and  listens  to  the  sound 
of  the  quail  or  the  robin,  resting  among  his  fruit- 
trees;  or  perched  upon  his  dwelling? 

Is  it  strange,  that  the  daughter,  in  all  the  simplici- 
ty of  innocence,  and  in  all  the  bloom  of  youth;  as  she 
returns,  at  early  twilight,  loaded  from  the  milk-yard? 

Is  it  strange,  that  the  son,  as  he  returns,  at  even- 
ing, from  the  wheat  field,  "bearing  his  sheaves  with 
him?" 

Is  it  strange,  that  these  all  should  raise  their 
thoughts  to  Him,  who  spread  beauty  over  the  face  of 
the  morning;  and  gave  serenily  to  the  brow  of  even- 
ing? Is  it  strange,  that  these  all,  feeling  the  inspira- 
tion of  devotion,  should,  involuntarily,  join  the  cho- 
rus, breathed  out  by  all  the  works  of  Nature  around 
them?  The  brutes  keep  not  silence.  The  hovel,  the 
pasture,  the  hill,  the  air,  are  all  vocal,  in  praise.  Can 
man  be  silent,  who  alone  has  the  power  of  speech? 
And,  while  surrounded,  by  this  imperishable  grandeur, 
for  God  is  there,  he  remembers  "the  tree  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden;"  praise  will  be,  on  his  lips;  and 
adoration  fill  his  heart. 

I  address  these  considerations  to  husbandmen;  be- 
cause, they  are  "doing  a  great  work."  On  them  is 
conterred  the  honour,  of  restoring  the  earth  to  the  or- 
der and  grandeur  of  its  first  creation.  They  are  per- 
forming the  closing  labours  of  that  great  week  of 
toil;  the  six  thousand  years;  and  preparing  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  seventh;  the  sabbath  of  time,  the  rest 
of  Nature.  And  when  "all  waste  places  shall  become 
as  Eden;  and  the  desert  as  the  garden  of  God;"  then 
shall  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  move  over  the  land,  as 
once,  "on  the  face  of  the  waters;"  and  the  whole  earth 
respond,  "it  is  finished." 


Wool. — We  have  been  furnished  with  a  state- 
ment, showing  the  number  of  pounds  of  wool,  that 
have  been  imported  into  Boston  during  the  years 
1829,  1830,  and  1st,  2d  and  3d  quarters  of  this  year. 
Imported  in  the  year  1829,  707,242  lbs. 

Do,  do.      do.    1830,  424,589 

Imported  in   the   1st,  2d  and  3d 

quarters  of  this  year,  2,49 1 ,846 

[Boston  Slatistnan. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
On  the  Choice  of  SuiT.'ijii.t;  Land  for  F-Irminc 

Mr.  Fi.icet, — Tlie  coldness  of  some  land,  with 
excess  of  water,  on  which  certain  kinds  of  trees 
adapted  to  such  circumstances,  will  still  grow  to 
ciioruious  stature,  preserves  their  cast-otT leaves  from 
decay,  the  accumulation  of  which,  forms  black  muck, 
that  deceptive  covering  of  the  soil,  already  noticed; 
or  rather  of  the  surface,  for  such  lands,  on  a  close 
examination,  hardly  ever  hnve  any  soil,  strictly 
speaking,  or  only  ill  patches,  in  a  few  places.  The 
sub-soil,  is  almost  invariably  hard-pan  or  clay,  nei- 
ther of  which  are  penetriited  by  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  which  run  upon  their  surface,  as  they  would 
upon  that  of  a  rock.  It  is  a  good  plan,  in  selecting 
a  lot  of  wild  land  for  a  future  farm,  to  examine  the 
roots  of  such  trees  as  have  been  blown  down  by  the 
winds,  with  the  gmund  adhering  to  their  roots.  On 
mucky  lands,  these  will  generally  be  found,  on  ex- 
amining what  was  the  under  side,  while  standing,  as 
jliU  11.1  a  pan  cnke.  See,  also,  if  the  roots  of  the 
standing  trees  are  afraid  of  the  ground,  extending 
off  horizontally,  or  whether  they  stretch  downward, 
deeply  buried  in  the  soil,  as  roots  should  be. 

On  warm  lands,  the  dry  gravel,  I  he  fourth  quality, 
in  new  countries,  and  the  first  in  old,  or  on  all  warm 
and  dry  soils,  there  is  so  much  warmth,  that  the 
leaves  are  soon  putrified,  perieclly  retted,  forming, 
at  first,  vegetable  mould,  then  soil  or  earth,  with 
more  or  less  of  vpgelabl.>  remains.  Hence  tliere 
can  be  no  carpeting  of  muck,  hut  a  real  soil,  cover- 
ing the  sub-soil,  occupying  the  surface.  In  walking 
over  such  ground,  you  never  tread  on  the  horizontal- 
ly extended  roots,  for  they  lie  deep,  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  their  position  in  mucky  land;  and  the  trees 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  leave  a  deep  pit  underneath, 
from  which  the  roots  have  brought  up  the  soil  in 
this  case.  When  such  land  is  cleared  of  its  trees, 
you  may  see  the  furrows  close  to  the  stumps,  even 
so  as  to  tear  off  the  bark  with  the  land  side  of  the 
plough.  It  is  always  a  very  bad  symptom,  to  find 
the  roots  naked,  as  if  afraid  of  the  ground,  but  this 
never  happens  on  any  but  cold  and  wet  land,  except 
on  solid  rock.  Young  farmers,  tliemselves  inexpe- 
rienced, would  clo  well  to  consider  the  roots,  as 
giving  sure  indications  of  the  qualities  of  the  land, 
and  that  the  trees,  as  to  their  size,  and  often  as  to 
their  kinds,  afford  little  by  which  to  form  a  correct 
judgment.  The  groves  of  the  sugar  maple,  beech 
and  hemlock,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States,  are,  except  on  some  sandy  river  alluvions, 
confined  to  cold  and  wet  mucky  lauds;  while  on  the 
Ohio,  the  beech  and  maple  groves  are  often  found 
on  the  very  warmest  soil,  the  roots  sill  hidden  and 
deeply  buried.  Such  is  the  case,  also,  with  other 
kinds  of  trees,  affecting  widely  different  soils  in  differ- 
ent climates  and  conntries.  in  which  the  altitude  has 
more  concern  than  mere  latitude.  The  white  beech, 
of  the  north,  is  a  very  dilVerent  tree,  however,  from 
Ihe  red  beech  of  the  Ohio  valley, //tr(<  always  prefer- 
ring a  cold  and  wet  localion,  and  Ikis  generally  a  dry 
and  warm  one,  where  muck  is  rarely  found. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  general  outline  of  the  re- 
sult of  my  observation  and  e.xperience,  on  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  lauds  for  farming.  By  the  time  of 
the  second  generation,  and  often  during  the  lives  of 
the  first  settlers  of  regions  of  mucky  lands,  the  whole 
order  of  valuation  is  reversed,  as'above  described; 
and  that  which,  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  country, 
was  esteemed  only  as  of  the  third  or  fourth  quality 
of  land,  comes  to  be,  by  general  consent,  considered 
the  very  best,  the  first  quality.  If  we  now  seek  an 
explanation  of  this,  the  ready  answer  is;  warm  and 
dry  soils  afford  crops  much  more  certainly,  being  less 
affected  by  extremes  of  all  sorts,  as  of  excess  of  rain, 
of  drought,  heat  and  cold;  may  be  worked  earlier  in 
spring  and  later  in  autumn;  heave  less,  by  winter 
freezing;  and  the  crops  are  much  less  liable  to  injury 
by  early  and  late  frosts.  Take  the  sum  of  all  these 
into  amount,  and  it  amounts  to  a  very  great  differ- 
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ence.  But,  besides  all  this,  warm  soils  are  sensitive 
to  tlie  kind  treatment,  to  tlie  care  and  skill  of  the 
husbandman;  and  cold  and  wet  ones  arc  not.  Mo- 
ther Earth,  like  all  other  ladies,  loves  a  little  assidui- 
ty of  attention,  and  rarely  bestows  her  bounties  with- 
out some  coaxing.  JFarm  soils  invite  tliis,  but  cold 
ground  repels  all  such  advances.  Hence  it  is,  that, 
as  men,  husbandmen,  love  to  be  in  this  humor  ol 
coaxing,  so  a  warm  soil,  by  inviting  it,  makes  good 
husbaiuh-y,  and  is  the  better  taken  care  of,  when 
made  fertile,  for  having  been,  in  good  part,  made  so, 
by  the  as-iduity  of  tlie  cultivator.  They  who  reside 
on  land  of  the  greateot  natural  richness,  even  if  fer- 
tile, or  not,  rarely  use  much  of  tlii.s  kind  of  assiduity, 
rarely  are  good  farmers,  or  grow  fat  by  farming,  tat  as 
farmers,  that  is,  rich  in  purse  and  in  mind.  Men  ot 
this  cast,  who  increase  in  substance  by  farming,  and 
live  as  farmers  should,  are  found  on  this  tourth 
quality  of  land,  now  become  the  tirst,  in  all  parts  ol 
the  northern  and  western  states,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  witli  the  regions  of  cotton,  rice  and  the 
sugar  cane. 

The  riche.n  farmers,  then,  are  not  on  the    poorest 
land,  but  on  such  as,  in  all  newly  settled  countries, 
had  been  thought  such.     Farming  wealth,  has  thus 
been   made  to  change   hands;  and  the   industrious, 
hard   laburino-,   and   economical    husbandman,   has 
succeeded  to  Uie  enjovment  of  what  was  anticipated 
and  meant  to  be  secured,  to  those  who  had  secured 
the  first  choice.     Tliev  called  it  the  "cream  ol  the 
country,"  but  it   has  turned  out  sour  mdk,  or  even 
loppered   buttermilk.     Travel    wherever    we   may, 
amono-  the  farmers  of  the  Northern  and    Western 
stalest  or  in  the  Canadas,  through  settlements  ot  bO, 
40   50,  to  100  or  more  years  old;    trom   Canada  to 
N.   Carolina,  along  the  Atlantic,  or  the  regions  ot 
theo-reat   Lakes,  or  through  the  Ohio  Valley,  cm- 
bracmg   its  thousand   tributaries,  and  the   truth  ot 
these  remarks  will  be  confirmed  at  every  step.     11 
such  be  the  case,  the  vast  importance  ot  the  subject, 
proportioned,  to  the  extent  of  the  field   and  to  the 
number  of  persons  interested,  may  well  excuse  a. 
rather   prolonged   discussion.     It   is  otten    a   hard 
matter  to  correct  a  single  error,  or  to  remedy  a  sin- 
gle   fault,   of  judgment,   or   action;    and   1   hazard 
nothino-  in  saying,  that,  thousands  ot   actiial  larmers, 
men  of  o-ood  standing  tbr  sense,  too,  will  be  ready 
to  acknowledge   their  obligations  to  these  summary 
remarks      1  have  known  farmers,  and  know  such, 
now,  who  have  fallen  mto  the  very  common  delusion 
as  to  black  muck  lands,  and  have  paid  dearly  for  it, 
to  whom  this  advice,  seasonably  given,  would  have 
saved  many  years  of  regret. 

The  county  of  Dutchess,  N.   Y.,  now   actually 
one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  State,  was  almost 
all   of  this  undervalued  kind  of  land,  having  but 
very  little  of  the  carpeted  sort  covered  w;ith  muck 
or  of  tat  clay,  or  recent  river  alluvion.     What  there 
was  was  soon  seized,  as  the  cream  of  the  whole, 
leavino-  the  dry  ridges  to  the  slow  coming  '-Inter- 
lopers^   who  have  long  since  enjoyed  the  cream, 
leavin-r  the  sour  milk  to  their  lopper-lovmg  neigh- 
bors   ^Thc  eastern   part  of  Columbia  county,  also, 
timbered  with  oak  and  chesnut,  among  which  muck 
rarely  is  found,  consisting  of  dry  "ridges  and  barren 
vales  '  as   they  were  then   thought,  was  like   the 
lands'  of  Dutchess,  regarded  in  the   same  light.— 
Some  70  years  ago,  those  lands  were  "(riA-en  vp,    as 
it  was  called,  on  paying  a  trifling  fee  of  oftice,  and  a 
title  was  soon  acquired,  of  possession,  by  occupancy 
as  a  farm,  and  a  mockery  of  a  brush-tence  inclo- 
3ure  — BVrms,  thus  acquired,  are  yet  in  possession 
of  the  families  of  the  first  occupants,  and  good  tarms, 
with  m-od  titles.     Yet  all  these  inducements  could 
not  keep  the  Salisbury  men,  Yankees,  just  oyer  the 
line  of  "York  State,"  from  participating  in  the  rage 
for  carpeted  land..,  the  beech  and  maple  and  bass- 
wood  and  Dsh  and  elm  groves  of  the  "JVm  Slate, 
as  Vermont  was  called. -They  sold  their  farms   in 
Salisbury  and  laid  out  the  avails  in  the  mucky  wilds 


of  Vermont,  much  to  their  subsequent  loss,  mortifi- 
cation, and  regret. 

My  father,  one  of  those,  with  several  brothers, 
wlio  had  been  bred  to  tiirming,  on /mcrf  /ant/,  sold 
the  old  farm,  a  very  large  and  good  one,  to  become 
farmers  on  soft  land,  most  abundantly  carpeted,  "over 
shoe"  in  black  muck.  When  first  cleared,  it  pro- 
duced great  crops  of  grain,  or,  rather,  a  great  crop, 
— for  it  very  soon  began  to  wear  out,  though 
managed  by  good  husbandry;  and  in  10,  15,  to  'ZO 
and  30  years,  would  produce  nothing  but  grass, 
coarse,  w'et-land  sedge,  or  wild  grass,  because  the 
turf  could  never  be  so  subdued  as  to  make  it  take 
seeding.  As  to  grain,  for  bread  for  the  family,  that 
we  had  to  purchase  from  others,  atier  a  few  years, 
raised  on  lands  more  recently  cleared,  as  the  occu- 
(lants  of  those  lands  have  had  to  do,  in  their  turn. 
Grass,  grass,  all  grass,  and  yet  poor  feed,  as  pasture, 
or  hay.  Land  that  will  produce  but  one  kind  of 
product,  makes  hard  living  for  larmers,  like  the 
shingles  of  Sacandaga.  'I'lie  only  resource  of  the 
occupants  of  those  lands,  now,  (who  cannot  got 
away,)  is  tlie  dairy  and  the  raising  of  young  cattle, 
lor  the  farmers  of  Dutchess,  Columbia  and  West- 
chester, living  on  lands  that  were  never  carpeted. 
Land,  moderately  moist,  and  cool,  will  answer  well 
lor  dairy  and  stock-farming,  but  wet,  and  cold  land, 
contrasted  with  warm  and  dry,  as  above,  makes 
tough,  cold,  and  sour  pasture,  or  hay,  miserable 
feed,  long  and  sour,  like  a  tediouii  and  ill-told  story. 

Seplember  11,  1831. 
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PLANTING. 

(Continued  from  page  316.) 

CHAPTER  IV. 

O/"  the  Soils  and  Sites  most  prujitahly  employed  iji  the 
Vrowth  of  Timber;   intimate  A'uture  of  difercnt 
Soils  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  Grouth  if  par- 
ticular species  if  Forest  Trees. 
From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  advantages 
of  judicious  planting,  the  lands  and  sites  most  proper 
for  the  growth   of  timber  will  have  been  generally 
understood.     There  has  been  a  diflFerence  of  opinion 
whether  land   under   woods  or  under  tillage  is   the 
most  profitable  and   beneficial  to   the  proprietors  and 
the  public;  the  question  is  similar  to  that  which  exists 
respecting  the  comparative  value  of  tillage  land  and 
permanent  pasture,  and  may  be  solved  in  the  same 
manner,  viz.,  that  the  prosperity,  if  not  the  absolute 
existence,  of  the  one  is  dependent  on  the  other,  and 
the  interests  of  individuals  as  well  as  the  public  on 
both.      The   occupiers   of    land    where   woods   are 
scarce,  or  wanting  altogether,  and  those  where  they 
are  in  too  great  abundance,  will  coincide  in  the  truth 
of   this   observation.     The  proportion   which  woods 
should  bear  to  tillage  and   pasture  lands  in  any  one 
district  of  country  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  local  demand  for  certain  kinds  of  produce. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  advantages 
of  planting  exposed  waste  lands,  and  those  that  are 
steep,  rocky,  or  precipitous.  The  loss  to  individuals 
and  to  the  nation,  by  such  large  tracts  of  lands  as 
those  now  alluded  to  lying  utterly  unproductive,  is 
incalculable. 

Lands  of  rather  a  superior  quality  to  those,  or 
which  are  accessible  to  the  plough,  and  the  barren- 
ness of  which  is  owing  to  exposure  and  ungenial  cli- 
mate, oft'er  great  inducements  to  forest-tree  planting. 
For  when  the  improvement  is  completed  it  is,  to  its 
extent,  so  much  added  to  the  territorial  extent  of  the 
empire,  in  affording  the  means  of  sustenance  as  well 
as  the  enjoyment  of  human  life. 

Lastly,  where  the  local  climate  and  soil  are  good, 
but  where,  at  th»  same  time,  a  scarcity  of  timber  ex- 
ists for  the  periodical  wants  of  agricultural  and  ma- 


nufacturing operations,  as  for  the  various  purposes  of 
buildings,  implements  of  husbandry,  fencing,  poles, 
machinery,  fuel.  Sic,  planting  is  of  great  importance 
and  utility  to  the  community.  In  many  cases,  where 
the  soil  is  of  greater  value,  the  planting  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  angles  of  enclosures,  and  to  hedge-rows. 
In  this  last  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  land  of  the  lowest  comparative  value  for 
corn  crops,  and  the  most  eligible  lor  shelter  and  shade 
where  required,  should  be  chosen  for  planting. 

When  it  happens  that  not  all  of  these  peculiarities 
of  soil  and  site  call  imperiously  for  planting,  it  is  pro- 
per to  consider  wliether  the  value  of  timber  or  of 
coppice  produce  will  not  be  greater  from  a  given 
space  of  ground  than  that  of  corn  or  grass.  The 
rent  of  the  land  will  assist  in  determining  the  point, 
with  the  local  demand  for  these  crops.  From  nu- 
merous estimates  of  the  returns  from  woodlands,  com- 
pared to  those  of  corn  and  pasture  lands,  under  ava- 
rictv  of  dilferent  circumstances,  as  to  market  for  the 
produce,  soils  and  situations,  lO.v.  per  acre,  per  an- 
num, of  rent  is  considered  the  general  maximum 
valuoof  land,  above  which  it  ought  not  to  be  planted, 
but  retained  in  corn  or  grass,  and  all  land  which 
rents  under  tliat  value  affords  a  very  superior  reve- 
nue under  woods  or  plantations.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly many  local  circumstances  which  make  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule;  as  where  timber  is  scarce,  or 
where  the  demand  for  certain  kinds  is  unusually  great, 
as  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  mines,  hop-plantations, 
&c.  There  are  instances  on  record  of  produce  of 
the  value  of  from  20/.  to  60/.  per  acre,  per  annum, 
being  afforded  by  woodlands.  These,  however,  are 
extreme  cases,  and  are  here  mentioned  merely  to 
show  that  exceptions  may  occur  to  the  above  men- 
tioned rule;  and  that  such  returns  are  greater  than 
can  be  expected  irom  any  other  kind  of  crop  what- 
ever, particularly  Considering  that  the  cost  of  culture, 
as  repairs  offences,  cutting  down,  and  perhaps  cart- 
ing, is  comparatively  trifling  to  that  of  tillage  and 
manuring,  which  every  other  crop  of  value  besides 
wood  re(|uires. 

It  may  be  useful  to  take  a  more  intimate  view  of 
the  nature  or  compcsition  of  those  varieties  of  soil 
wliich  have  now  been  alluded  to.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever,to  obscrve,that  the  following  statements  of  the 
nature  or  constituents  of  these  soils  are  not  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  that  tliey  are  the  best  sorts  re- 
spectively for  the  diflerent  kinds  of  forest-trees,  but 
principally  to  show  that  on  such  soils  these  trees 
have  attained  to  great  perfecl ion  of  growth.  The 
soils  were  selected  from  the  spots  where  the  trees 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  soils  were  found  by 
the  writer  of  this  treatise,  and  the  trees  were,  on  an 
average,  the  finest  of  the  respective  kinds  which  have 
come  under  his  observation. 

The  great  importance  of  precision  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  soils,  whether  in  the  details  of  planting  or 
in  husbandry,  must  be  so  clear  and  evident  to  every 
perton  who  may  be  desirous  to  profit  by  the  results 
of  others'  experience  in  these  subjects,  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  here  to  add  more  on  the  point. 

1st. Heath  soil,  or  siliceous  sandy  moor  soil,  in- 
cumbent on  shale  or  ferruginous  stones,  and  frequent- 
ly on  siliceous  sand  of  great  depth. 

400  parts  consisted  of  fine  siliceous  sand 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Decomposing     vegetable    matter,    chiefly 
composed    of    the    decaying   leaves    of 
heath  .... 

Silex,  or  impalpable  earth  of  flints 
Alumina,  or  pure  matter  of  clay 
Oxide  of  iron 

Soluble  matter,  principally  common  salt, 
or  muriate  of  soda 


820 


55 

11 

3 

4 


400 

The  Seotcli  fir,  Pim/s  eylvestris,  the  birch,  and  the 

beech,  are  found   to  succeed  belter  on  a  soil  of  the 
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above  description  than  any  oilier  kind  of  tree.  For 
the  latter,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  subsoil 
should  be  a  deep  sard.  The  larch  and  spruce,  under 
the  like  circumstances  as  to  subsoil,  will  also  attain 
to  good  perfection  on  heath  soil;  but  where  the  sub- 
soil is  rocky,  or  impervious  to  a  free  circulation  of 
moisture  by  indurated  sand,  which  is  sometimes  the 
case,  these  last-mentioned  trees  never  succeed;  the 
Scotch  fir  only  maintains  its  growth. 

iJnd. — 400  parts  of  poor  sandy  soil,  incumbent  on 
shale,  or  very  coarse  gravel. 

Fine  sand,  principally  siliceous  .  360 

Impalpable  earthy  matter,  40  consisting  of 

carbonate  of  liine  .  .  .0 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter,  destructible 

by  fire  ...  .4 

Silex,  or  pure  earth  of  flints         .  .  '22 

Alumina,  or  pure  matter  of  clay        .  .         7 

Oxide  of  iron       ....  5 

Soluble  saline   matters,  chiefly  muriate  of 

soda  .....         2 

400 
The  pine,  larch,  spruce,  birch,  and  sycamore  are 
the  most  proper  for  this  kind  of  soil. 

3rd. — Sandy  loam,  incumbent  on  siliceous  sand,con- 
tahiing  a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron. — 400  parts. 
Fine    sand,  partly  calcareous,  and  partly 

siliceous  ....     yOO 

Coarse  sand  ....  84 

Carbonate  of  lime     .  .  .  .         6 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter  .  15 

Silex,  or  the  earth  of  flints  .  .       56 

Alumina  ....  12 

Oxide  of  iron  .  ,  .  .5 

Soluble  vegetable  matter,  containing  sul- 
phate of  potash,  vegetable  extract,  and 
common  salt  .  .  .  .         4 

Loss         .....  24 

400 

The  larch,  pine,  and  fir  tribe  in  general  will  suc- 
ceed well  on  a  soil  of  this  texture,  although  the  beech 
comes  to  the  greatest  perfection,  or  is,  perhaps,  the 
plant  most  profitable  to  employ  in  planting  soils  of  this 
nature,  particularly  when  the  subsoil  happens  to  be 
deep  sand,  as  is  the  case  of  the  soil  on  which  the  cele- 
brated beech  trees  grow  in  Woburn  Abbey  Park.  A 
figure  of  one  of  the  finest  of  these  trees  is  given  in 
Pontey's  Forest  Primer. 

4th. — Light  sandy  siliceous  soil,  incumbent  on  a 
damp,  clayey  subsoil. 

Siliceous  sand,  of  various  degrees  of  fineness    290 
Gravel  partly  calcareous  .  .  40 

Impalpable  loamy  matter,  consisting  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  .  .  .  .5 
Silica,  or  earth  of  flints  ...  38 
Alumina  or  clay  .  .  .  .9 
Oxide  of  iron  ....  5 
Decomposing  vegetable  matter  .  .  8 
Moisture  and  loss             ...  5 

400 
The  oak  grows  rapidly  on  this  soil,  and  should  con- 
stitute the  principal  timber  tree  of  the  plantation. — 
The  sweet  chestnut  also  attains  to  great  maturity  in 
the  same  kind  of  soil.  The  nurse  trees  most  proper 
are  the  larch,  spruce,  and  particularly  the  silver  fir. 
The  elm  planted  on  this  soil  had  not  attained  to  the 
size  of  the  above  mentioned  trees  in  the  same  period 
from  planiing,  but  the  timber  was  considered  of  a  su- 
perior quality. 

5th. — Clayey  loam,  incumbent  on  a  clay  subsoil. 
Coarse  gravel,  partly  calcareous         .  .       40 

Fine  sand  .  .  .  .190 

Carbonate  of  lime      .  .  .  .16 

Decomposing  vegetable  fibre        .  .  14 

Silex,  or  pure  matter  of  flints  .  ,      90 


Alumina,  or  pure  matter  of  clay         .             .  30 
Oxide  of  iron       ....  7 
Soluble  vegetable  extract  and  saline   matters, 
containing  gypsum,  common  salt,  and  sul- 
phate of  potash      .             .             .             .  5 
Loss  and  moisture            ...  8 

400 
This  soil  brings  the  oak  to  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection. The  above  results  of  analysis  were  aflbrded 
by  an  average  sample  of  the  soil  of  a  part  ot  Woburn 
Abbey  Park,  where  some  of  the  finest  oaks  probably 
in  England  may  be  seen,  excepting  those  of  Lord  Ba- 
got  at  Blythfield  Park.  The  following  nine  trees 
grow  near  together  on  the  soil  above  described,  and 
are  therefore  here  selected  to  show  the  powers  of  a 
soil  so  constituted  in  the  production  of  oak  timber. 

Oak  No.  1. — The  bole  or  stem  measures,  in  limber, 
upwards  of  50  feet  in  height,  and  the  limbs  extend 
from  the  stem  40  feet.  Circumfennce. 

rt.  In. 

At     3*  feet  from  the  ground     .     17  3 
At  10         ditto         ditto     .  14  6 

At  20         ditto         ditto  .     14  0 

Oak  No.  2. — At     4        ditto        ditto     .  17  9 

At     7         ditto         ditto  .     15  6 

At  13        ditto        ditto     .  13  6 

At  20         ditto         ditto  .     12  9 

At  35         ditto         ditto     .  114 

Oak  No.  3. — At     4         ditto         ditto  .     13  OJ 

At  10         ditto         ditto     .  13  0 

At  20         ditto         ditto  .     12  Oi 

Oak  No.  4. —At     3         ditto         ditto     .  12  Oi 

At  18        ditto        ditto  10  0 

At  66         ditto         ditto     .  8  Oi 

Oak  No.  5. — At     4         ditto         ditto  .     14  0 

At  20         ditto         ditto     .  12  04 

At  56         ditto         ditto  .       9  Oi 

Oak  No.  6. — At     3         ditto         ditto     .  14  4 

At  34         ditto         ditto  .     12  6 

The  limbs  extend  from  40  to  46  i'eet  from  the  bole. 
Oak  No.  7. — At     4         ditto         ditto     .  12  0 

xVt  50         ditto         ditto  .       8  Oj 

Oak  No.  8.— At     4         ditto         ditto     .  13  Oi 

At  12         ditto         ditto  .     11  05 

At  50         ditto         ditto  8  Oi 

OakNo.  9.— At     3        ditto        ditto  13  Oi 

At  20         ditto         ditto     .  12  0 

At  48  ditto  ditto-  .  8  03 
The  lowest  estimate  of  timber  in  these  nine  trees  is 
3,200  cubic  feet  of  the  very  best  quality  for  naval  ar- 
chitecture. It  is  remarkable,  that  though  they  must 
be  of  a  great  age,  no  symptoms  of  decay  appear  in  the 
growth  of  these  trees;  they  are  perfectly  sound  and  free 
trom  blemish. 

6th. — Damp  clayey  soil  incumbent  on  clay. 

Coarse  siliceous  gravel           .             .  .60 

Fine  sand             ....  120 

Vegetable  matter,  destructible  by  fire  ,         9 

Carbonate  of  lime            ...  15 

Silica,  or  earth  of  flints         .             .  .130 

Alumina,  or  pure  clay      ...  48 

'Oxide  of  iron            .             .             .  .10 
Soluble  saline  matter,  with  vegetable  extract, 

and  gypsum                ...  8 

400 
The  oak,  elm,  ash,  and  hornbeam  attain  to  greater 
perfection  here  than  any  other  kind  of  forest-tree.  The 
tulip  tree  {Lirioder,dron  hdipifera)  grows  freely  on 
this  soil  when  it  is  properly  prepared  by  trenching. 
The  Norway  spruce,  pinaster,  and  Weymouth  pine 
appear  to  be  the  only  species  of  the  resinous  tribe  of 
trees  that  make  tolerable  growth  on  a  soil  of  the  na- 
ture above  described. 

7th. — Fertile  peat  moss,  incumbent  on  clay  or  marl. 

Fine  siliceous  sand          .            .  .          231 

Undecompounded  vegetable  fibre  .             .       13 

Decomposing  vegetable  fibre        .  .            57 


Silica,  or  impalpable  earth  of  flints     .             .  50 

Alumina,  or  pure  matter  of  clay                .  18 

Soluble  matter,  principally  vegetable  extract  4 

Oxide  of  iron             ....  2 

Moisture  and  loss             ...  25 

400 
This  variety  of  peat  soil  when  prepared  for  plant- 
ing by  draining  off  the  superfluous  moisture,  with 
which  it  is  found  almost  always  saturated,  is  capable 
of  growing  very  profitable  trees,  as  the  birch,  abele, 
poplar,  willow,  and  even  the  Scotch  fir.  A  piece  of 
ground  of  this  nature,  prepared  by  cutting  open  drains 
at  such  distances  from  each  other,  as  to  leave  a  sufli- 
cient  breadth  or  body  of  earth  to  retain  a  due  propor- 
tion of  moisture  in  dry  weather,  and  yet  prevent  satu- 
ration of  moisture  in  the  wettest  weather,  was  plant- 
ed with  a  variety  of  trees.  The  trees  above  mention- 
ed succeeded  remarkably  well,  and  made  an  improved 
return  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  comparison  to  that 
aftbrded  by  the  natural  produce  of  the  surface.  The 
following  variety  of  peat,  which  is  not  uncommon,  is 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  above:— 
8th. — Inert  peat  soil. 

Fine  pure  siliceous  sand        .  .  .29 

Inert  vegetable  m"atter  destructible  by  fire  289 

Alumina  .  .  •  .  14 

Oxide  of  iron  .  .  .  .30 

Soluble  vegetable  extractive  matter,  sulphate 

cf  iron,  and  sulphate  of  potash  .  11 

Sulphate  of  lime       .  .  .  .12 

Loss  and  moisture  ...  15 

400 

The  outward  characters  or  appearance  of  this  soil 
is  so  similar  to  those  of  the  first-mentioned  variety  of 
peat,  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  by 
common  observation.  The  above  soil,  in  its  natural 
state,  is  absolutely  sterile.  Large  applications  of 
caustic  lime  and  of  common  salt,  in  a  smaller  propor- 
tion, had  the  eflect  of  improving  the  nature  of  this 
soil  so  mucli,  as  to  render  it  capable  of  vegetating 
turnip  seed,  and  of  bringing  the  roots  to  the  size  of 
small  turnips.  It  has  not  been  proved,  however, 
what  the  results  of  planting  forest-trees  might  be  on 
this  Soil,  improved  in  the  manner  now  slated. 
9ih.— Chalky  soil,  incumbent  on  chalk-rock. 

Calcareous  sand  ....  280 

Carbonate  of  lime  ...  60 

Decomposing  vegetable  fibre  .  .       5 

Silica       .....  28 

Alumina  .  .  .  .  .10 

Oxide  of  iron       ....  8 

Vegetable  and  saline  soluble  matters  .       4 

Moisture  and  loss  .  .     ■       .  5 

400 
The  beech,  ash,  and  oak  thrive   better  on  a  soil  of 
the  above  composition,  than  any  of  the  resinous  or  fir 
species  of  trees. 

10th. — Rich  alluvial  or  marsh  soil,  on  the  estate 
of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  at  Belvidere,  near  Erith,  in 
Kent,  situated  partly  below  and  partly  above  the 
level  of  the  river  Thames.  Grains. 

Fine  sand  ....  98 

Aluminous  grit  or  stones        .  .  .68 

Carbonate  of  lime  ...  15 

Decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter    .       40 
Silica  or  impalpable  earth  of  flints         .  115 

Alumina  or  pure  matter  of  clay         ,  .       32 

Oxide  of  iron  ...  12 

Sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  .  .         3 

Soluble  vegetable  extract  and  saline  mat- 
ters, giving  indication  of  nut  more,  or 
rather  less,  than  ihe  usual  quantity  found 
in  soils  generally  of  the  muriate  of  soda 
or  common  salt  .  .  .         6  / 

Moisture  and  loss  .  ,  .  11 

400 
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This  soil  had  the  character  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  being  incapable  of  growing  any  kind  of  tree:  it 
was  supposed  to  contain  an  excess  of  common  salt. 
The  Hon.  Twisleton  Fiennes  has  put  this  interesting 
qnestion  to  the  test  of  trial.  We  examined  this  soil 
chemically  as  above,  and  found  that  common  salt  en- 
tered but  little  into  i;s  composition.  The  stagnant 
moisture  with  which  it  was  surcharged  appeared  to 
be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  defect  of  the  soil.  The 
subsoil  in  part  is  peaty  and  incumbent  en  a  clayey 
marl.  A  large  open  drain  was  made  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  water  in  the  space  set  apart  to  be  planted. 
The  ground  was  properly  trenched  and  thrown  up 
into  broad  ridges,  as  before  recommended  in  this 
treatise,  with  secondary  drains  between  each  lidge, 
communicating  with  the  principal  one.  The  ground 
was  planted  with  a  numerous  variety  of  trees  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment.  The  results  now  obtained 
show  that  the  poplar  (Pophis  nigi'ii,)  willow  {Salix 
alba  et  RusselUana,)  elm  (Ulinus  tnontana,)  syca- 
more {Jlcer  psetido-platunits,)  ash  (Fraxinxts  excelsior,) 
alder  {Almts  ghUiosa,)  locust  (Rohhiia  pseudo  aca^ 
cia,)  birch  (Bekda,)  oak  {Qiierciis  robiir.)  horse- 
cheslnut  [JEscidiis  hippocastunuin.)  Spanish  chest- 
nut (C'n.s(aiiea  fescn,)  hornbeam  {Carpinus  betidus,) 
lime  {J'ilia  cur  paa,)  spruce  fir  {Piiius  abies,)  with 
dog- wood  (Cofiius  rocciuea,)  privet  (Ligx(slnim  vid- 
gore,)  holly  (//ex  aquifoliwii,)  and  hazel  {Corylus 
avellara,)  as  underwood;— these  different  species  of 
trees  have  succeeded  in  the  order  nearly  as  they  have 
been  enumerated,  the  first  eight-mentioned  sorts  hav- 
ing, up  to  this  period,  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
others.  The  hon.  Mr.  Fiennes  purposes  to  continue 
and  extend  this  interesting  investigation;  the  results 
of  which  will  decide  the  question,  which  is  one  of 
importance  to  the  owners  of  soils  of  this  nature. 

Of  the  above  varieties  of  soils,  if  we  except  the 
sandy  loam  No.  3,  and  the  clayey  loam  No.  5,  there  is 
not  one  which,  on  its  natural  site,  could  be  profitably 
cultivated  under  corn  or  green  crops,  but  which,  by 
skilful  planting,  might  be  made  to  return  considera- 
ble profits  to  the  owners,  and  also  to  the  public  the 
many  advantages  which  judicious  planting  always 
confers. 

Although  there  may  be  found  shades  of  difference 
in  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  soils  receiv- 
ing the  same  designation,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
pour  sandy  soil,  containing  ten  per  cent,  more  or  less 
of  sand  in  one  situation  more  than  another,  yet  the  ac- 
tual produce  of  timber,  all  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  will  be  found  to  vary  but  little,  if  any.  But 
where  the  difference  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients is  found  so  great  as  exists  between  the  sandy 
loam  No.  S,  and  the  poor  sandy  soil  No.  2,  or,  in  a 
wood  as  between  any  two  of  the  soils  now  attempted 
to  be  described  from  practical  experience  in  their  cul- 
ture, as  well  as  from  a  careful  chemical  examination 
of  their  properties  and  constitution,  a  very  marked  and 
decisive  difference  will  be  found  in  the  comparative 
produce  of  timber,  and  in  the  peculiar  species  or  kinds 
of  trees  which  should  have  been  planted  iai  the  great- 
est number,  or  iu  jireference  to  others. 
(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  Floriila  Intelligencer  ) 

TIIK  GRAPE  VINE. 

PlaiUritinn—Cullivnllon. 
The  vino  planltd  in  any  way  will  grow  well  for  a 
certain  time,  but  when  arrived  to  the  time  of  fruit- 
fulne.ss  it  will  either  reward  the  attentive  and  care- 
ful, or  disappoinl  tin-  uninliirmed  or  negligent.  Here 
is  an  example  of  this: — In  Greene  county,  a  French 
colonist  sold  to  one  of  my  American  friends  a  tract 
of  land  on  which  he  had  planted  a  vineyard  of  seve- 
ral acres,  which  grew  well  and  luxuriantly  for  tlu 
three  fi^^t  years;  after  which  period,  the 
declined,  the  vines  dying  yearly.     I  was 
by  my  friend  to  go  and  sec  his  vineyard 


vineyard 
requested 
I  found 


led  or  dug  up  some  of  these,  and  even  some  of  the 
living  and  discovered  they  had  been  planted  as  one 
would  plant  sallads  or  cabbages,  and  I  supposed  they 
were  merely  small  cuttings  stuck  in  prepared  ground. 
Since,  my  friend  replanted  his  vineyard  which  is 
now  in  gi-od  order.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to 
be,  that,  as  long  as  the  vine  is  not  fruitful,  it  grows 
freely,  and  apparently  requires  much  less  moisture 
than  after  four  or  five  years.  In  order  not  to  meet 
witli  disappointment,  is  it  not  advisable  to  do  things 
p;operly  at  once.^ 

After  selecting  a  suitable  piece  of  land,  as  to  soil 
and  exposition,  break  it  up  well  and  deep,  by  several 
ploughings.  It  will  much  facilitate  the  plantation, 
and  the  ground  so  broken,  divided  or  pulverised,  will 
offer  no  obstacles  or  opposition  to  the  quick  growth  of 
the  roots  of  young  vines.  If  a  piece  of  land  in  its 
primitive  state,  and  naturally  poor,  should  be  destined 
to  become  a  vineyard,  it  would  be  well  to  manure  it, 
and  sow  small  grain  in  it  for  a  couple  of  years.  This 
preparation  will  greatly  enrich  the  soil,  which  will 
then  be  in  excellent  condition  for  planting.  Manure, 
when  fresh,  is  contrary  to  the  vine  and  the  good  qual- 
ities of  its  produce,  but  when  spread  so  beforehand,  it 
communicates  none  but  its  good  effects  to  the  vine,  as 
it  has  freed  itself  of  the  excess  of  its  carbonic  acid, 
and  is  no  more,  as  it  were,  but  vegetative  ground  com- 
bined with  the  soil  that  cuniains  it. 

The  land  must  be  laid  off  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  plants  selected:    the  distance  must  be   propor- 
tional to  the  growth  of  the  plants.     The  Madeira  and 
Persian  must  be  planted  at  distances  of  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty feet  from  row  to  row,  and  ten  in  the  row,  on  straight 
lines  in  every  direction,  to  facilitate  ploughing.     Mark 
these  rows  with  small  stakes;  open  ditches  with  the 
plough  in   the  direction  where  the  slakes  are  farther 
apart,  in  order,  that,  when  arbours  are  built  up.  in  the 
direction  where  the  vines  are  nearer,  the  body  of  the 
vines  and  their  roots,  extending  in  the  space  between 
rows,  may  always  receive  the  benefits  of  the  plough. 
Throw  on  one  side  of  the  ditches,  with  shovels  or 
hoes,  this  first  ground  loosened;  run  the  plough  again 
in  these  ditches  unlil  arrived  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches,  and  throw  this  other  ground  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ditches.     Pass  through  the  vintyard 
in  this  way,  then  square  it  off  again  with  stakes  cal- 
culated to  last  two  or  three  years,  or  until  the  vines 
may  require  framing.     Throw  in  the  ditches  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  surface  ground  that  was  ])ut  on  one 
side  of  the  ditches  and   they  are  prepared  to  receive 
the   plants,  which  are  either  cuttings  or  vines  with 
roots.     The  cuttings  must  be  four  feet  long,  well  cho- 
sen, well  matured— cut  on  vines  that  have  borne,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  known.     No  tops  of  steins  should  be 
employed;  therefore,  if  we  desire  four  or  six  cuttings 
from  a  vine  of  common  size,  it  is  sufficient.     In  case 
of  necessity  the   tops  might  be   planted  in  nurseries, 
but  it  is  seldom  a  proper  measure  to  succeed  or  ad- 
vance in  procuring  soon  the  plants  needed.     Having 
already  taken  the  plants   with  roots  in  consideration, 
we   will   say  nothing   further   about  them.     These 
plants  of  either  description  must  be  laid  in  the  ditch- 
es, the  tops  tied  to  their  stakes  with  suitable  liga- 
ments, as  lynn-bark,  hemp,  osier,  Sic.  calculating  to 
leave  but  one  or  two  eyes  out  of  ground,  then  bend 
the  plants  to   the  base  of  the  stakes  so  as  to  form  a 
rirrht  angle,  and   putting  the  foot  on  the  vines  draw 
enough  surface  ground  on  them  to  oblige  them  to  keep 
this  position;  afterwards  fill  up  the  ditches  with  hoes 
or  shovels.     There  is  another  way  of  planting  the 
vine  which  is  perhaps  more  expeditious — observe  the 
above  instructions,  mark  holes  to  the  stakes  three  to 
four  feet  long,  by  li  to  2  wide;  dig  them  with  grub 
bing  hoes,  observing  particularly  to  make  them  with- 
in t^e  spaces  of  the  rows  intended  to  be  framed,  as  the 
bodies  of  the  vines  should  in  every  respect  be  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  ploughed  over. 

Table  Grnjies  are  commonly  destined  to  grow  on 
bowers,  in  a  yard  around  the  house,  or  in  avenues; 


generality  of  vines  imported  from  France  into  this 
country,  grow  slow,  remain  thin,  and  never  form  a 
large  foliage;  their  weight  is  little,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  require  no  framing  or  arbors,  but  sim- 
ply small  stakes  six  or  seven  feet  long  driven  in  the 
ground  when  necessary:  at  the  head  of  each  vine,  or 
in  the  opposite  direction  in  which  the  roots  of  the 
vine  run.  They  must  be  planted  at  distances  cor- 
responding to  their  nature,  four,  six  or  seven  feet  a- 
part  on  straight  lines  in  every  direction.  A  few  of 
our  indigenous  vines  require  these  narrow  distances 
in  their  plantation.  Although  these  spaces  may  ap- 
pear small,  many  yearly  plants  may  be  grown  in 
them,  such  as  vegelubies,  beans,  &c.  they  are  large 
enough  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  bring  to 
maturity  what  may  be  contained  in  these  spaces. 

In  Provence  there  is  a  kind  of  vine  which  we  ge- 
nerally call  the  Marseilles,  which  requires  no  arbors, 
props,  or  stakes,  and  thereby  saves  trouble,  time  and 
expense.  It  is  knotty,  uneven,  and  the  distances  be- 
tween eyes  short;  it  is  firm  and  has  a  pyramidal  form, 
and  the  strongest  winds  never  blow  it  down.  There, 
it  produces  considerably,  here  it  is  very  indifferent. 
However,  if  it  were  tried  iu  some  other  latitude  and 
soil  of  our  States,  it  would  perhaps  succeed — its  pro- 
duce is  claret. 

The  vine  should  be  planted  within  the  time  of  trim- 
ing,  that  is  to  say,  from  January  to  March.  Never- 
theless, it  is  proper  to  begin  the  preparation  of  the 
lands  at  any  other  time,  the  fall  for  instance. 

Young  vineyards  require  but  little  work  and  no 
expense,  except  that  ot  planting.  During  the  three 
or  four  first  years,  the  laud  may  yield  almost  any  of 
the  common  productions  of  the  country,  w-ithout  the 
lca.st  injury  to  the  vines;  provided,  however,  no  such 
productions  be  planted  or  sowed  nearer  the  rows 
than  four  feet,  except  small  grain,  such  as  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  &c.  It  is  necessary  to  give  vineyards 
two  deep  ploughings  a  year,  and  keep  them  clean, 
to  tie  np  to  the  stakes  or  arbors  all  the  limbs  or  stems 
that  may  fall  and  lay  on  the  ground  during  the  spring, 
summer  and  fall.  It  sometimes  happens  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  rains  of  March  impede  ploughing;  in  this 
case  the  vines  must  ho  opened  at  the  roots  around 
the  stock,  to  the  depth  of  two  to  three  inches,  and 
the  superficial  roots  that  have  grown  through  the 
summer  cut  off  close  to  the  stock.  This  should  not 
be  neglected,  as  these  roots  readily  receive  the  in- 
fluence of  tlie  atmosphere. making  tlie  vines  put  forth 
sooner  than  they  would  otherwise,  and  thereby  ex- 
pose them  to  the  late  frosts.  Where  ploughing  is 
praclicable,  lurn  the  ground  from  the  vines  and  fol- 
low the  rows  with  a  pruning  knife,  cutting  all  the 
roots  uncovered  by  tlie  plough.  After  a  tew  days, 
lilongh  once  more  and  hill  up  the  vines. 

CoR.NElI.I.F.    ROVDET. 

Gifpiie  Counlij,  Florida,  JVo».  12(/i. 


by  my  Irienu  to    go  ano   sec  ins   vioeyam.      »   ;u.imu     uu,><^i^,  ,,,  „  j,....  ^.^ ...^  „_,,--        --  . 

his  vines  parched  or  dried  up  by  summer  heat;   I  pul- 1  therefore  they  can  be  planted  to  suit  fancy.     Ific 


(i'l'om  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
CANKER  IN  FRUIT  TREES. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  has  been  read  before  the 
Caledonian  Ilorticnillural  Society,  by  Mr.  Peter 
Caiiipbell,  gardener  at  Coalston,  in  whii  h  this  experi- 
enced gardener  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  cau.'^e 
of  canker  iu  fruit  trees  is  a  siiiitediie.>--s  of  growth 
that  takes  place  from  a  bad  subsoil,  and  the  ground 
not  being  properly  prepared  before  the  fruit  trees 
are  planted.  An  experiment  he  has  tried,  proves, 
he  says,  to  be  nn  elVectuiil  cure  for  that  disease,  so 
far  as  he  has  hitherlo  experienced.  There  were 
upwards  of  seventy  espalier  fruit  trees  taken  with 
canker,  that  had  entirely  given  up  bearing;  twelve 
of  them  hni!  only  been  ahoirt  twelve  years  planted. 
The  soil  these  trees  grew  in,  was  of  a  sandy  nature, 
and  was  formerly  a  boor  ("uU  of  springs,  with  veins  of 
black  sand  about  eighfeen  inches  below  the  surface. 
By  exHiiiiuing  the  roots  that  went  down  into  these 
veins  of  black  sand,  they  were  tiumd  to  differ  from 
the  other  roots,  and  some  parts  were  quite  swelled 
and  overgrown,  compared  with  other  parts  of  the 
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same  root,  so  that  it  liad  more  the  appearance  ot  a 
tuberous  than  a  fibrous  root,  and  the  wood  itself  was 
very  seriously  injured  iu  the  interior.  He  instantly 
proceeded  to  clear  away  the  soil  from  the  roots, 
with  care  so  as  not  to  injure  liiein,  first  to  the  dis- 
tance of  three  feet  from  the  trunk  of  tlio  trees  all 
round,  and  afterwards  as  mucli  under  tlie  trunk  as 
could  be  got  out;  he  cut  olf  the  tap  roots  tliat  went 
tight  down,  and  also  all  the  routs  that  were  diseased, 
and  proceeded  to  clear  away  tlie  soil  another  foot 
round  the  tree;  a  layer  of  bricks,  &c.  being  laid  on 
the  bottom,  he  then  filled  up  tlie  liole  with  good 
mould  mixed  with  rotten  cow  dung,  benting  in  every 
course  below  the  trunk  of  tlie  tiee  with  a  beater 
made  for  that  purpose.  He  thenjiroceeded  to  prune 
off  the  tops  of  the  trees,  not  leaving  a  branch  nor  bit 
of  wood  that  had  canker  in  it  on  any  of  the  trees. 
By  this  treatment,  he  says,  tiic  trees  are  become 
quite  healthy,  and  free  from  any  moss  or  lichen,  and 
without  the  least  appearance  of  canker. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Watering  Fruit  Trees  with  Soat  Suds. 
Mr.  Fesse.nden, — If  the  following  facts  are  wortli 
publishing  in  your  valuable  paper,  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  them  are  at  your  disposal.  In  the  spring  of 
1828, 1  purchased  (as  I  supposed)  a  number  of  En- 
glish cherry  trees,  which  were  in  ISJO,  pronounced 
by  good  judges  to  be  mazzards.  As  the  trees  had 
been  set  out  two  years,  I  telt  unwilling  to  cut  them 
down.  In  August,  I  had  theui  inoculated.  Seeing 
a  statement,  I  think,  in  the  New  England  Farmer, 
about  that  time,  or  previous,  that  soap  suds  was 
valuable  for  watering  fruit  trees,  I  accordingly  be- 
gan by  watering  one  of  my  cherry  trees.  1  found 
in  a  few  weeks,  the  buds  which  had  been  put  into 
tlie  tree  began  to  grow,  and  continued  to  grow 
until  the  frost  came;  while  the  buds  in  my  other 
trees  remained  as  they  were.  I  began  last  spring 
to  water  the  remainder  of  my  cherry  trees,  which  I 
continued  to  do  through  the  summer.  I  have  been 
well  paid  for  fifteen  minutes  each  week,  thus  em- 
ployed. My  trees  have  grown  more  the  summer 
past,  than  they  have  for  three  summers  before,  and 
now  each  tree  has  ti.x  branches,  from  three  to  five 
and  a  half  feet  in  length,  besides  many  side  branches; 
all  growing  from  what  were  hist  spring  mere  buds. 
I  am  satisfied,  that  trees  watered  weekly  with  suds, 
or  sink  water,  may  be  brought  to  maturity  in  half 
the  time  that  usually  occurs. 

A   Constant  Reader. 
Jtfajic/iesJcr,  Ct.  Dec.  15,  1831. 


H.JJS.A.t>  £2COBiijnQ:V. 


(From  the  New  England  Farnicr.) 
LEAVES  OF  THE  WILD  CHERRY. 

Mr.  Fessfnden: 

Sir, — I  noticed  in  your  useful  paper  of  the  14th 
two  communications  respecting  the  poisonous  quality 
of  the  leaves  of  the  ivild  cherry,  and  felt  a  degree  of 
alarm  at  the  determination  of  one  of  the  gentlemen 
to  cut  down  and  extermin,Tte  every  tree  and  bush 
under  that  name,  while  1  was  carefully  preserving 
some  in  my  garden  for  its  valuable  medicinal  virtues. 
I  have  given  a  strong  decoction  (jf  the  twigs  of  the 
wild  cherry  tree  again  and  again,  to  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  the  happiest  pflects,  according  to 
the  indications.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Prince  and  Mr. 
Tuliy  may  be  right  in  their  denunciation  of  the  wild 
cherry  tree  as  it  regards  sheep,  especially  if  they 
mean  the  Frinnis  lauro  ccrastis,  while  I  mean  the 
Prumis  virginiaaa.  The  fruit  of  both  of  them  are 
used  indiscriminately,  in  making  thai  common  sleigli- 
ing-dram,  cherry  rum,  which  men  and  women  may 
partake  of  at  this  cold  season  without  risk  of  dying 
the  death  of  a  sheep,  and  I  hat  as  a  rare  and  innocent 
luxury. 


For  diarrliffias,  and  in  certain  stages  of  protracted 
dysenteries,  1  have  never  found  a  better  remedy  than 
a  decoction  of  the  branches  of  the  w  ild  cherry  tree  in 
summer,  and  of  its  roots  in  the  winter.  I  am  there- 
fore anxious  that  it  should  nut  be  condemned  and 
executed  without  a  fair  trial. 

It  is  true  that  the  twigs,  leaves,  and  roots  of  the 
same  tree  have  often  diflering  qualities,  and  give  out 
their  quintessence,  or  essential  medicinal  qualities, 
some  more  to  hot  water,  some  to  spirit  and  some 
when  taken  in  substance  into  the  stomach  in  form  of 
powder;  the  last  of  which  may  be  deleterious,  and 
the  others  not.  Again,  some  quadrupeds  can  feed  on 
some  plants,  that  others  turn  from  with  aveision;  as 
the  goats  will  eat  hellebore,  which  scarce  any  other 
animal  will  touch.     All  eschew  tobacco  except  man. 

1  wish  some  gentlemen  of  leisure  and  scientific 
discrimination  would  make  a  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  facts  respecting  the  two  species  or  rather 
varieties  of  the  wild  or  indigenous  cherry  tree.  I 
say  indigenous,  because  if  you  burn  down  a  lot  of 
trees  of  any  sort,  the  wild  cherry  most  frequently 
grows  up  from  out  the  ashes.  Besides  the  native 
cherry  tree  is  next  to  our  maple  the  handsomest 
wood  for  the  cabinet  maker;  it  is  the  New  England 
mahogany. 

Mr.  Tully  speaks  in  commendation  of  the  common 
plaintain  as  a  speedy  remedy  in  sheep  poisoned  by 
the  wild  cherry.  If  by  common  plantain  he  means 
the  Plantago  lanceoluta,  there  is  not  in  the  whole 
materia  medica  a  more  universal  ulcxipharmic  or 
counter  poison,  than  the  comnuin  plantain,  growing 
every  where  about  our  yarUs  and  barns:  if  applied  to 
to  the  poisoned  sores  made  by  the  stings  of  the  bee, 
wasp,  or  hornet,  it  surprisingly  soothes  the  anguish 
and  diminishes  the  angry  swelling.  Some  have  said 
in  print,  that  where  the  tuad  is  bitten  by  any  veno- 
mous reptile  or  insect,  he  straightway  has  recourse  to 
the  leaf  of  the  common  plantain.  "Make  experi- 
ments, and  observe  nature,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  and  so 
says  your  hunible  correspondent,  13.  W. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  ll,  1831. 


XVIZSOSX-SiikHSOUS. 


FAT  CATTLE. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  at  what  time  the  people 
on  Connecticut  river  began  to  fatten  oxen  in  the  stall 
tor  the  Boston  market.  The  first  notice  on  record, 
that  we  have  observed,  is  a  vole  of  the  town  of  Hat- 
field in  August,  1703.  In  taking  the  list  in  thespring 
preceding,  fat  cattle  were  included;  this,  it  seems, 
was  a  subject  of  complamt,  because  the  cattle  were 
diiven  to  market  soon  after  the  list  was  'aken;  the 
town  therefore  voted  not  to  include  iheni.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  this  vote  that  a  considerable  number  of 
oxen  weie  stall-fed  in  Hatfield  at  that  lime. — The 
business  must  have  been  commenced  in  that  and  other 
towns  some  years  before — probably  as  early  as  1690, 
or  140  years  ago.  The  first  notice  in  Northampton 
is  in  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Nathaniel  Dwight, 
March,  1712;  it  includes  four  fat  oxen,  besides  seve- 
ral yokes  of  working  callle.  After  this,  fat  oxen  in 
the  spring  are  noticed  in  Hadley,  Deeifield,  West- 
field,  &c.  In  1724,  three  fat  oxen  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  Benjamin  Lyman,  Northampton,  were  ap- 
praised at  12  pounds  each.  In  February,  1729,  Sam- 
uel Clark,  (father  of  the  late  Benjamin  Clark)  sold  six 
fat  oxen  for  20  pounds  each;  and  in  March,  1730,  his 
neighbour  John  Baker,  sold  six  oxen  at  the  same 
price.  In  March,  1732,  Jonathan  Strong,  John  Mil- 
ler and  Joseph  Hawley,  (father  of  Maj.  Hawley)  sent 
each  a  yoke  of  cattle  to  Boston.  Mr.  Hawley'soxen 
brought  45  pounds,  and  the  others  a  less  price.  In 
March  1729,  Doct.  Thomas  Wells  uf  Deerfield  went 
Willi  a  drove  of  fat  oxen  from  Deerfield  to  Boston;  he 
was  gone  10  days,  charged  41.  15s.  for  his  expenses 
and  services.  The  money  in  circulation  at  that  pe- 
riod was  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  called  bills  of 


•^■^edit.  The  45  pounds  for  which  Mr.  Hawley's  cat  • 
tie  were  sold  was  not  probably  worth  more  than  45  or 
50  dollars  in  silver.  We  are  thus  particular,  in  order 
lo  show  that  stall-feeding  cattle  was  a  business  of 
some  importance  in  the  towns  on  Connecticut  river, 
more  than  100  years  ago.  It  has  been  much  extend- 
ed since,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  farmers  of  Hat- 
field now  stall-feed  three  times  as  many  oxen  as  were 
fattened  in  all  the  towns  in  Old  Hampshire  100  years 
since. 

In  1731  there  were  only  eleven  towns  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Hampshire,  viz.  Springfield,  Northampton,  Had- 
ley, Hatfield,  Sunderland,  Westfield,  Deerfield,  North - 
field,  Brimfield,  Suffield  and  Enfield;  the  two  latter 
are  now  in  Connecticut.  There  were  seltleinenls  at 
Cold  Spring  (Belchertown)  the  Elbows  (Palmer)  and 
some  other  places. — Ilamp.  Gaz. 


LivERPOoi.  AND  Manchester  Rail  Road. 
The  first  year  of  travelling  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway  has  expired— during  a  part  of  the 
time,  however,  there  was  not  full  accommodation  for 
either  passengers  or  goods,  yet  it  seems  that  416,000 
persons  have  travelled  its  whole  distance,  and  about 
34,000  persons  short  distances — a  total  of  450,000 — 
and  whose  fares  reach  99,600i.  sterling— a  prodigious 
sum.  The  exact  sum  produced  by  the  cariiage  of 
goods  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  is  estimated  at  90,000i. 
This  is  surely  a  convincing  proof  of  the  utility  of  Rail 
Roads,  and  the  favor  with  which  they  are  regarded 
by  the  community.  In  this  country  we  have  no  doubt 
they  will  prove  as  profitable  and  popular. 


Cheap  Method  of  Catching  Mice. 
Sink  bell  glasses  level  with  the  earth;  fill  them 
half  full  of  water;  put  a  little  oat-meal  over  the  wa- 
ter in  the  glass,  and  a  little  over  the  earth  about  the 
outside  of  the  glass,  "to  decoy  them  to  a  watery 
grave."  Cover  the  glasses  with  straw  during  win. 
ter,  to  keep  the  water  from  freezing. — Loudon's  Mag 


"^im  ^AmMiim, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Dec.  30,  1831. 

W  e  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Muse  for  his  excel- 
lent article  on  the  Hessian  fly.  It  is  only  from  e.xpe- 
riments  such  as  he  has  instituted,  and  the  publication 
of  their  results,  that  we  can  hope  fur  a  remedy  for 
any  of  the  evils  to  which  agriculliirisls  are  continually 
subject.  If  similar  experiments  were  instituted  with 
other  insects,  we  have  no  doubt  much  good  would  re- 
sult from  them. 


A  Suggestion. — As  this  is  generally  a  season  of 
leisure  to  agriculturists,  we  would  suggest  that  an 
hour  or  two  might  be  profitably  employed  in  record- 
ing some  of  the  many  observations  they  may  have 
made  during  the  past  season  for  publication  in  the 
Farmer.  There  is  not  a  farmer  or  a  plantejr  in  the 
United  Stales  but  cuuld  thus  add  something  useful 
and  valuable  lo  our  stock  of  agricultural  knowledge. 
If  all  our  subscribers  would  do  this,  the  observations 
of  the  whole  would  soon  be  in  the  possession  of  each, 
and  thus  their  own  contributions  would  return  to 
them  with  several  thousand  per  cent,  interest.  Is 
not  this  suggestion  worthy  ef  consideration? 


To  Dr.  M   Burrough,  Philadelphia: 

Sir, — The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
of  India  have  directed  me  to  request  your  kind  atten- 
tion to  the  present  circular. 

The  society  are  convinced  that  the  freest  possible 
exchange  of  the  natural  productions  of  every  country 
will  be  found  in  the  end  most  conducive  to  the  pros- 
perity of  all;  and  guided  by  these  principles,  they  de- 
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sire  to  offer  both  to  societies  and  individuals  in  every 
quarter  of  tiie  globe,  any  of  the  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural products  of  India,  or  any  information  rela- 
tive thereto,  which  may  be  desired,  in  exchange  for 
such  as  may  be  forwarded  or  communicated  to  them. 
It  will  be  most  gratifying  to  the  society,  if  you  can 
point  out  to  them  any  desiderata  which  can  be  supplied 
from  India,  or  if  you  can  by  any  means  forward  to 
them  seeds,  plants,  useful  communications  or  sug- 
gestions. The  society  will  fee!  much  obliged  by 
your  giving  every  publicity  in  your  povyer  to  this  com- 
munication. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

HeNRV    PlDDINGTON, 

Foreign  Secretary,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  India. 

Calcutta,  June  15,  1831. 

P.  S.  The  society  recommend  packing  seeds  in  bot- 
tles, with  one  half  fresh  burnt  and  perfectly  dried  char- 
coal, in  powder;  and  will  be  happy  to  pay  any  expense 
that  may  be  incurred. 


the  rates  of  this  day  week.  No  change  in  the  value 
of  old  wheat.  There  was  less  inquiry  for  oats,  and 
they  were  offered  Jd.  to  Id.  per  45  lbs.  cheaper. 

London  Corn  Exchange,  JNTm;.  7. 
In  the  course  of  last  week  there  was  a  tolerably 
good  arrival  of  corn  vessels,  which  brought  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  most  descriptions  of  grain  and  a  large 
supply  of  flour.  This  morning  the  market  was  thinly 
supplied  with  fresh  samples  of  all  kinds  of  corn. 
The  wheat  trade  is  rather  higher  for  fine  parcels. 
The  best  parcels  of  barley,  for  malting,  were  again 
rather  dearer.  The  flour  trade  remains  as  last  stated; 
but  some  millers  will  not  sell  unless  in  proportion  to 
65s.  being  the  top  price. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  31st  Oct.,  1831. 
There  is  not  any  demand  for  Cloverseed,  the  price 
of  which  is  nominally  55s.  to  COs.  per  cwt. — New 
Flaxseed  is  expected  to  be  worth  (iOs.  per  hhd..  but 
the  price  will  be  very  much  regulated  by  the  extent 
of  the  supplies,  of  which  an  estimate  may  be  formed 
at  the  shipping  ports. 

The  stocks  of  cotton  in  the  whole  of  Europe  are 
moderate,  when  they  are  compared  with  the  rate  of 
consumption,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  are  held  in 
Liverpool;  the  spinners  and  dealers,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, hold,  we  think,  less  tlian  their  ordinary 
stocks.  With  reference  to  the  supplies  that  may  be 
received  in  the  next  year,  we  remark,  that  the  ac- 
counts received  from  the  United  States  leave  aii  im- 
pression that  the  crops,  will  be  less  productive  than 
they  were  in  the  last,  and  probably  not  materially  dif- 
ferent. From  the  Brazils,  Egypt,  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  imports  in 
the  next  year  will  not  altogether,  vary  much  in  amount 
from  what  they  will  be  in  the  present.  The  extent 
of  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  next  year,  will  be 
very  much  influenced  by  the  degree  of  quiet  and  con- 
fidence that  may  exist  in  this  country,  and  until  the 
great  question,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  is  settled, 
we  ao-ain  advise  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  cau- 
tion to  be  exercised  in  the  shipments  that  are  made 
to  it. 

The  potatoe  crop  is  an  abundant  one,  and  the  prices 
throughout  the  country  lower  than  they  have  been  for 
some  years  past. 

Liverpool,  7th  Nov.  1831. 
There  continues  a  limited  demand   for  cotton;  the 
sales  on  Saturday  and  to-day  were  about  3060  bales, 
at  former  prices. 

Corn  Exchange,  Nov.  8.— On  Friday,  and  again  on 
the  subsequent  day  at  Manchester,  Id.  to  2d.  per  70 
lbs.  reduction  on  wheat  was  acceded  to,  the  finest  par- 
cels of  Canadian  being  the  only  exception:  these  have 
become  scarce,  and,  as  well  as  United  States'  flour, 
are  held  for  very  full  prices.  Oats  and  oatmeal  have 
fully  sustained  previous  rates;  for  the  former  there  is 
still  a  speculative  inquiry,  otherwise  the  demand  from 
the  mealmen  is  not  lively.  More  business  has  occur- 
red in  Indian  corn;  several  hundred  quarters  have 
been  taken  for  shipment  coastwise.  Though  little  bu- 
siness has  occurred  in  lock  corn  or  flour,  holders  ap- 
pear to  have  more  confidence  in  these  articles  and 
less  inclination  to  show  samples.  One  large  parcel 
of  St.  Petersburg  hard  was  sold  yesterday  at  6s.  per 
70  lbs.  The  quantity  of  either  wheat  or  flour  on  the 
market  is  very  inconsiderable. 

To-day's  market  was  pretty  well  attended,  and  a 
fair  amount  of  business  transacted  in  new  wheats, 
liutthe  quantity  offering  much  exceeded  the  demand, 
and  prices  must  be  noted   fully  Id.  per  bushel  below 


Prices  Current  in  JVcw  Vork,  Dec.  24. 
Beeswax,  yellow    18  a  19.  Cotton,  New   Orleai  s  .10 
a. Hi;  Upland,  .7a  .10;    .Al.Thama,  .8a  II.      Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp,yd.  l-l^a  17,  Flax  13  a  14^;  /7ox,  Ame- 
rican,7  aS. Flaxseed.':  bush,  clean  . a 

Flour,  N.   Vork.  bbl.6.25a ;    Canal,  6.75  a  7.00; 

Balt.llwd.st.  C.62  a6.75;  Kh'd.  city  mills a  6.76; 

country,  6.50a ;  Alexand'a,  6.50  a  6.75;  Freder- 
icksburg 6.37  a ;  Petersg. a ;  Rye  Flour, 

4.75a ;Indian  Meal. per  bhl.  3.60  a ;  per  hhd. 

16.25  a  16.50;  Ginin,  A\  heat,  North, a ;  Vir. 

1.16  a  1  20;  Rye,  North, —  a  90;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  —  a 
— ;  Barley  1.2S  a  1.31;  Oals.Sth.  and  North,  .60  a  68; 
Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.7.0n  a  8.00;  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess   7.60    a   8.50;  prime  5.25  a   5.60; 

cargo a ;    Lard. 9  a  .9J;  Pork,  mess,   bbl. 

12.25  a  13.25;  prime  10  00  a  1 1.26. 


BAIiTZSCORB    PKICES   CTTRREMT. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  full  supply  of  ficsii  garden  seeds  for  sale  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Fnrmer.  AUo,  Aracacba  roots, 
Quinoa  seed  and  Buffaloe  Berry  trees. 

GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 


RAPE  SEED. 
A   small   quantity   of  fresh  Uape  seed  just  received, 
for  sale  by  tiie  subscriber. 

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  small  but  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Tulips,  early  double  and  single  Van  Thol, 
and  common  kinds;  Crown  Imperials  and  Persian  Fri- 
tillaries;  Polyanthus  narcissus,  yellow  and  white  frag- 
rant; Yellow  fragrant  and  White  fragrant;  Double  and 
single  fragrant  Jonquils,  Sec. 

A  few  of  his  splendid  collection  of  new  Paeonies  and 
Hemerocalises  yet  on  hand.       fHDEON  B.  SMITH. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Having  assured  my  friends  and  patrons  that  should  I 
ever  find  it  necessary  to  lower  the  prices  of  my 
PLOUGHS,  that  1  would  give  public  notice  thereof, 
that  every  gentleman  may  know  the  price  he  will  be 
charged  before  he  sends  his  orders— I  therefore  submit 
the  following  reduced  prices  to  the  public,  which  will 
be  my  charge  from  the  date  hereof. 

Bait.  Sept.  17,  1831.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 

No.  6  a  small  Seed  Plough,  -  -        %i  50 

7  also  a  seed         do.  -  .  -     5  00 

7  improved  and  a  heavier  Plough,  -         6  50 

7  Bar  Share  for  stony  land,  -  -      6  00 

8  one  or  a  small  two  horse  Plough,         -  5  SO 

8  large  size  improved  small  2  horse  do.  -  6  00 
S  Bar  Share  for  rough  soil,  -        -  6  50 

9  small  2  horse  Plough,  called  the  poney  do.  7  00 
9  large  size  heavier  Plough  improved,  -  7  50 
9  Bar  Share  Plough  for  rough  soil,  -         8  60 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  $1  50. 
10  a  large  2  horse  or  small  3  horse  plough,       9  00 
10  Bar  Share  for  rough  soil,  -  -     11  00 

Sword  Coulter  for  the  same  $1.75. _ 
12  a  large  three  horse  Plough,  -        -    14  Oq 

Sivord  Coulter  for  the  same  $2.00. 
For  sale  improved  Barsliarc  Plough,  and  the  Scotch 
Plough  improved  by  Geo.  Glezy,  together  with  his 
usual  assortment  of  AGUICULTUKAL  IMPLEMENTS 
and  Grass  Seeds.  He  has  also  received  by  ship  Lon- 
don Packet,  a  fresh  assortment  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
which  are  believed  to  be  of  superior  quality.   J.  S.  E. 


Baltimore  Market.  Howard  street  flour  remains 
as  before,  but  an  advance  is  expected  in  consequence 
of  a  rise  in  the  New  York  market.  We  could  hear  of 
no  transactions  at  rates  above  our  quolatior.s,  however, 
before  our  paper  went  to  press.  Wagon  price  $5.00  a 
§5.12^.  Corn,  rye  and  oats  have  advanced  in  conse- 
quence of  supplies  having  been  cut  off  by  the  close  of 
navigation.  Beef  has  declined — the  supplies  being 
greatly  above  the  demand.  Drove  pork,  ^5.60  to  §6. 
Family  pork  §5  a  $5.60. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality ,  3.00  a  6.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  con.mon,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars, 6.00  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 
16. 00a  20.00. — Virginia, 4.00  a  6.00. — Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00— — Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  7  hhds.  Md.;  25  hhds 
Ohio— total  32  hhds. 

Flodr— best  white  wheatfamily,  $6.75  a  7.25;  super 

Howarii-st.  fresh  5.25  a ;  city  mills,  $5  00  a  5.124 

a ;  Susq. —  a  —  ;  Corn  iMkai.  bbl.  3  60;  Graim,  Md. 

red  wheal,  90  a  1.08;  white  do. a ,Susq. a 

—Corn,  white,  63  a  65— yellow  63  n  65— Kvf..  84  o  85 
—Oats,  40  n  45  — Bkans,  75  a  80— Peas  65  a  70 — 
Clover-seed  5.00  a  6.60 — Timotht,  2.50  a  Or- 
chard Grass  1.50  a  2.00— Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 
2.00  a  2.50— Herd's,  75  a  1. 00 -Lucerne  —  n  37^  lb.— 
Harlev,  —  Flaxseed  IJol  5-8-Cotton,  Va.  8  a  9-Lou. 
9(1  12— Alah.  8.1.  10  — Tenn.  8  n.  9;  N.  Car. S^  a  .94- 
Upland  8  a  iO — Wihskev,  lilids.  1st  p.  27^  n2S;inbblf. 

32(1 Wool,  HajAfrf,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  67;  American  Full  Blood,  47  a  65;  three  quarters  do. 
41  a  47;  half  do.  35  a  41;  quarter  and  common  do.  32 
a  35.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  SO  a  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  n  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 

27;  half  do.  22  a  26;  quarter  and  common,  19  o  21 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton  ,  $245  a-;  Country,  dew- rotted,  64 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  a  9c. —  Fiatbirs,  374  a — ;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.76  a ,  ground,  1.374  " — bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton.  28.00  «  30. Qo;  bar  Sus.  per  ton, 
72.50  aSO.OO.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  3  25  a 4.25— 
Oak   wood,  5.00    a  6.00— Hickory,  6.50   a  7.00. 
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Second  Prize  Essat,  Agricultural  Division. 
CULTURE  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

Mr.  Smith:  Dresden,  OIno,  June  1,  1831. 

Indian  corn  being  an  important  production  of  our 
soil,  and  extensively  grown  by  our  farmers,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  we  should  attain  the  mode  of  cultivating 
it,  at  the  same  time  most  easy  and  most  productive. 
To  contribute  something  to  this  end  I  shall  make 
some  observations  on  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  this 
grain,  and  point  out  some  errors  into  which  I  con- 
ceive many  of  our  farmers  have  fallen  with  regard  to 
it.  To  ascertain  the  proper  mode  of  culture  for  any 
plant  it  is  necessary  to  examine  into  its  nature  and 
qualities,  and  the  kind  of  soil  to  which  it  is  best 
adapted,  and  we  should  proceed  accordingly.  The 
■want  of  proper  attention  to  this  rule  has  produced 
much  wild  theory  and  bad  practice  in  agriculture. 
The  corn  plant  requires  a  loose  alluvial  soil  to  bring 
it  to  its  greatest  perfection,  we  should  tlierefore  in 
preparing  ground  for  its  reception  render  it  as  light 
and  mellow  as  possible,  ploughing  as  deep  as  the 
nature  of  the  soil  will  admit;  harrowing  the  ground 
previous  to  planting  is  advantageous  in  hard  cloddy 
soils,  but  is  not  generally  necessary.  The  seed 
should  be  deposited  in  furrows  struck  as  deep  as  the 
ground  is  ploughed,  and  lightly  covered  with  loose 
earth,"  if  too  much  earth  is  thrown  upon  it  there  is 
danger  of  its  rotting  in  cold  wet  weather,  which 
sometimes  succeeds  the  season  of  planting.  By  this 
mode  of  planting  the  plants  are  more  firmly  fixed  in 
the  earth,  the  roots  striking  deep  draw  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  nourishment  to  support  them,  they  are  like- 
wise more  secure  from  drought  which  often  proves 
very  destructive  to  the  com  crop,  the  stalks  will  not 
generally  grow  as  tall  as  those  which  are  planted  su- 
perficially, but  are  thicker  and  stronger  and  produce 
larger  ears.  The  best  process  of  cultivation  is,  that 
■which  will  preserve  a  level  surface,  and  most  efl'ec- 
tually  destroy  the  weeds.  This  is  most  efiectually 
done  by  drawing  a  large  harrow  over  the  rows,  (the 
depth  of  the  furrows  will  preserve  the  plants  from 
injury,)  the  weeds  should  be  carefully  removed,  and 
the  furrows  filled  up  around  the  plants  as  they  be- 
come large  enough  to  bear  it.  If  this  operation  is 
well  done,  (and  much  of  the  success  of  the  crop  de- 
pends upon  its  being  so,)  one  ploughing  will  be  suffi- 
cient; in  doing  this  the  earth  should  be  thrown  to  the 
corn,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  ridge  it,  which 
is  very  injurious,  as  it  carries  off  the  rain  from  the 
corn  which  requires  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture, 
especially  when  earing. 

Many  farmers  pursue  a  quite  different  course,  just 
skiming  the  surface,  and  planting  their  seed  almost 
on  the  top  of  the  ground;  the  consequence  is  that  the 
roots,  unable  to  penetrate  the  hard  earth  beneath,  af- 
ford but  little  sustenance  to  the  plants  which  run  up 
spindling,  and  being  often  exposed  to  drought  yield 
but  a  scanty  crop;  this  may  be  often  seen  by  exam- 
ining the  outer  rows  of  corn  where  the  ground  could 
not  be  well  ploughed.  What  seems  to  have  led  to 
this  practice  is  the  cultivation  of  new  ground  where 
it  could  not  be  ploughed  deep,  the  strength  of  the 
soil  produces  abundantly  with  any  kind  of  culture. 
The  superficial  farmer  continues  skiming  the  surface 
until  it  becomes  exhausted,  when  supposing  the  land 
worn  out  he  abandons  it  to  wiser  cultivators. 

Another  error  which  some  practice  is  so  absurd  as 
almost  to  carry  with  it  its  own  confutation,  this  is  to 
plough  so  deep  as  to  cut  and  mangle  the  roots  of  corn 
with  the  idea  of  making  it  produce  better.  This 
causes  what  is  called  fired  corn,  that  is,  the  blades 
wither  and  die  before  it  is  fully  ripe. 

Though  I  conceive  the  above  observations  to  be 
supported  by  reason,  they  are  somewhat  the  result  of 
experience,  the  best  proof  of  theory.  I  once  planted 
in  the  same  field  with  some  who  ploughed  shallow, 
while  my  part  was  broken  up  beam  deep  and  furrow- 
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ed  with  the  plough  one  after  the  other  in  the  same 
furrow,  the  consequence  was  that  I  had  a  better  crop 
than  they,  with  much  less  labour,  and  I  am  convinc- 
ed that  every  similar  trial  would  produce  a  similar 


result. 


A  Western  Farmer. 


CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 

Mr.  Smith:  Cumberland,  Va.  Dec.  28,  1831. 

Dear  Sir, — I  observed  in  your  last  No.  a  communi- 
cation   touching  the  much  controverted  proposition, 
"whether  a  grain  of  wheat,  by  any  incidental  circum- 
stance, can  be  so  far  degenerated  as  to  produce  cheat 
or  chess."     Now,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  opi- 
nion of  many  scientific  men  has,  fur  many  years,given 
to  this  proposition  an  unqualified  negative.     Popular 
opinion,  however,  as  confidently  asserts  the  affirma- 
tive; and  /  think  with  much  the  most  imposing  array 
of  arguments: — namely,  facts,  for  which  no  satisfac- 
tory account  can  be  rendered  under  any  other  suppo- 
sition. There  certainly  are  many  circunistanceSjWhich, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of 
common  observation,  are  entirely  favourable  to  the 
popular  belief.    Permit  me  to  intimate  one  or  two  ex- 
amples that  have  fallen  under  my  own  particular  no- 
tice.    In  the  autumn  of  1824  I  seeded  some  flint 
wheat,  procured  in  New  York,  upon  a  piece  of  neto 
land,  from  which  I  had  just  taken  its  first  crop,  (to- 
bacco.)    The  seed  was   as  pure  as  possible.     The 
young  crop  was  very  promising,  until  about  the  last  of 
May  following,  at  which   time  it  v;as  entirely  cut 
down  by  hail.  A  number  of  aftershoots,  however,  soon 
sprang  up,  and   encouraged   me  to  hope  that  I  might 
still  preserve  some  seed;  but,  owing  to  the  advanced 
state  of  the  season,  I  found  the  rust  had  so  injured  the 
grain  that  I  gave  it  up,  and  had  the  ground  soon  af- 
terwards fallowed,  preparatory  to  its  being  again  seed- 
ed in  wheat.     Upon  the  fallowed  ground  a  new  crop 
o{  wheat  soon  made  its  appearance,  and  by  the  usual 
time  of  seeding  had  so  completely  invested  the  whole 
surface  of  the  land,  and  gave  so  much  promise  of  a 
future  crop,  that  I  determined  to  permit  it  to  remain 
undisturbed.     I   said  that  this  new  crop  which   had 
sprung  up  was  wheat.     I  said  so  because,  in  walking 
over  the  ground  in  the  early  stage  of  its  growth,  1 
saw  the  young  plant  springing  from  the  very  mesh  in 
which  the  parent  grain  had  been  formed.     Through 
the  winter  it  grew  well — made  a  very  fine  show  in 
the  spring,  but  about  the  last  of  April  I   discovered, 
very  much  to  my  mortification,  that  the  whole  luxu- 
riant prospect  was  (a)  cheat.     So  it  turned  out — at 
haryest  not   an  ear  of  wheat  was  to  be  found.     I  say 
I  discovered  my  failure  in   the  month  of  April.     At 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  shoots  are  betrinninor 
to  rise  from  the  ground,  the  spurious  plant  may  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  by  tlieir  diflerent 
complexion,  and  by  a  certain  rovghness  appearing  on 
the  blade  of  the  former,  which  does  not  belonop  to  the 
latter.     If  I  have  not  tired  you  already,  let  me  men- 
tion another  experiment  of  similar  result.     In  the  fall 
of  1826  I  seeded,  on  new  land,  from  which  I  had  just 
gathered  its  first  crop,  (corn)  some  oats,  generally  call- 
ed "winter  oats."   They  grew  finely  until  an  intense 
frost  set  in,  in  the  month  of  January.    This  frost  con- 
tinued with  unabated   rigour  for  thirty  days,  at  the 
ex]iiration  of  which  my  oats  appeared  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, except  upon  a  narrovi'  strip  running  across  the 
lot,  of  a  nature  more  moist  than  the  remnant  of  the 
ground.     Upon  this  strip  the  cats  survived  and  did 
well,  but  upon  the  rest  of  the  lot  not  a  green  vestige 
appeared.     However,  about  a  month  afterwards,  I  ob- 
served abundant  signs  of  renovation  in  the  multitudes 
of  young  shoots,  springing,  not  out  of  the  earth,  as  if 
liberated  by  the  destruction  of  their  competitor — the 
oats,  but  from  the  joints  of  the  fonner  plants.     The 
whole  lot  put  on  a  renewed  luxuriance, and  gave  pro- 
mise of  a  most  abundant  crop;  and  so  it  was,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  aforementioned  strip,  it  was  cheat — 
all  cheat.     Now,  Mr.  Editor,  here   are  cases,  which, 
in  behalf  of  the  popular  belief,  speak  ((o  me)  with  all 


^he  force  of  a  quod  erat  demonstrandum.  But,  sir,  it 
may  happen  to  my  demonstration  as  it  has  happened 
lately  to  your  friend  Dr.  Harden's,  in  the  hot  case — 
a  proof  fairly  conclusive,  because  founded  on  actual  ex- 
periment, and  the  very  best  experiment  of  which  the 
case  was  susceptible,  overthrown  utterly,  without 
touching  the  main  points  in  a  single  instance. 

Ttro. 


(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 
AGRICULTURAL  TOUR. 

BY   THE  REV.  HENRV  BERRY. 

Sir, — Having,  in  compliance  with  applications  to 
that  effect,  undertaken  to  officiate  as  a  judge  of  the 
stock  exhibited  at  the  respective  Agricultural  Meet- 
ings of  Northampton,  Manchester,  and  Chesterfield; 
and,  having,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  thereby 
imposed  on  me,  had  an  opportunity  to  be  present  at 
the  Liverpool  exhibition  of  stock  also,  I  am  induced 
to  give  you  what  you  may,  if  you  please,  term  an 
"Agricultural  Tour,"  not  very  pregnant,  probably, 
with  valuable  information,  or  new  discovery,  but  ac- 
ceptable, nevertheless,  to  such  persons,  as  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  desire  to  know  the  man- 
ner in  which  others  are  co  operating  to  promote  their 
common  useful  object,  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Leaving  my  residence,  in  Worcestershire,  for 
Northampton,  by  way  of  Birmingham,  I  observed 
that  as  I  approached  the  latter  place,  the  system  of 
farming  became  worse — the  all-absorbing  powers  of 
manufactures  producing  here  their  usual  results.  The 
same  effects  were  visible  on  the  Northampton  side  of 
Birmingham,  and  it  was  not  till  very  near  the  latter 
place  any  decided  amendment  presented  itself  to  no- 
tice. Although  I  have  before  assigned  a  cause  for 
this,  the  understanding  is  by  no  means  convinced  that 
the  result  is  perfectly  natural.  It  seems  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  in  the  vicinity  of  dense  and  weal- 
thy population,  every  acre  of  ground  turned  to  the 
most  useful  and  profitable  account.  This,  with  re- 
spect to  garden  productions  particularly.  But  in  the 
line  of  country  of  which  I  write,  every  thing  of  the 
kind  is  done  in  the  worst  possible,  and  least  produc- 
tive manner.  May  we  hence  infer,  the  comparatively 
greater  wealth  of  the  Birmingham  operatives,  and 
their  ability  to  purchase  vegetable  productions  raised 
at  a  greater  distance,  and,  it  on  a  better  soil,  scarcely 
under  advantages  equal  to  those  which  the  proximity 
of  the  town  and  manure  afford  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood? This  is  merely  a  suggestion  on  facts  singular 
as  I  state  them,  and  1  may  add,  that  to  other  proofs 
of  inefficient  farming  want  of  the  requisite  drainage 
is  a  very  prominent  one..  Approaching  Northampton 
the  improvement  is  considerable,  but  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  fences  are  ill  kept,  and  occupy  a  great 
surface  of  the  land.  At  Thorptlands,  near  North- 
ampton, I  took  up  my  quarters  with  Mr.  Hillyard, 
the  president  of  the  Northamptonshire  Farming  and 
Grazing  Society — a  Society  which,  under  the  well- 
directed  patronage  of  Lord  Althorp,  and  the  excel- 
lent management  of  its  president,  has  greatly  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  the  breeder,  and  has  properly 
been  considered  the  nurse  of  the  Smithfield  Club. 
Few  good  oxen  (Hereford's  particularly)  find  their 
way  to  the  Smithfield  show,  unless  previously  exhi- 
bited here,  and  the  spirit  of  emulation  thus  excited 
among  the  graziers  has  the  effect  of  securing  the  sale 
of  many  superior  animals,  at  a  price  which  the 
breeder  could  not,  in  any  other  circumstances,  expect 
or  realize. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  was  spent  in  looking  over 
Mr.  Hillyard's  farm,  which  is  of  first-rate  quality,  as 
his  course  of  cropping,  hereafter  to  be  stated,  will 
pretty  fully  show.  The  cultivation  of  the  Swede  and 
mangel  wurzel  is  evidently  the  hobby  which  he  be- 
strides with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  one  that  carries 
him  so  well,  the  chance  of  fatigue  is  precluded.  I 
certainly  saw  here  the  best  crop  of  Swedes  I  have  ever 
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noticed.  Small  tops  and  tap  roots — perfectly  round 
and  uniformly-sized  bulbs,  growing  quite  mtt  of  the 
ground,  except  the  root,  was  the  invariable  character- 
istic; and  I  learned  that  this  very  superior  variety  had 
been  lately  imported  from  Sweden,  and  improved,  I 
have  no  doubt,  by  judicious  selection  of  the  seed  plants. 
What  may  be  accomplished  by  such  selection,  they 
only  who  have  tried  can  form  any  conception,  and  the 
neglect  of  this  simple,  but  necessary  measure,  is  fol- 
lowed only  by  its  proper  fruits,  when  the  blind  and 
the  idle,  they  who  cannot  or  will  not  see,  and  who 
are  averse  to  the  slightest  exertion,  find  the  labour 
and  expense  devoted  to  the  production  of  a  crop  of  tur- 
nips, return  only  a  produce  similar  in  character  and 
Talue  to  the  same  quantity  of  land  covered  with  cab- 
bage stalks. 

I  have  before  observed  Mr.  Hillyard's  land  to  be  of 
first-rate  quality.  I  now  state  his  course  of  cropping, 
which  certainly  will  not  find  many  advocates.  Mr. 
H.,  however,  says  "the  advantage  of  possessing  su- 
perior land  consists  in  your  being  able  to  take  liberties 
with  it,  and  to  profit  by  such  liberties;  otherwise  I 
should  only  be  in  a  similar  situation  with  the  occu- 
piers of  inferior  land."  The  system  of  cropping,  as 
detailed  by  Mr.  H.  himself,  is  this,  viz.— turnips  with 
manure,  carted  off — mangel  wurzel  without  manure, 
also  carted  oft' — wheat  with  clover — the  clover  mown, 
and  of  course  c.Trted  off — wheat  again,  and  lastly  bar- 
ley!! With  this  system,  on  this  land,  which  is  a  fine 
rich  sandy  loam,  Mr.  Hillyard  averages  his  wheat 
crop  at  thirty- four  bushels  per  acre.  He  showed  me 
one  field  on  which  he  had  grown  six  quarters  of  wheat 
per  acre,  the  same  field  having  been  called  on  for  five 
crops  of  wheat  in  ten  years.  Such  land  as  I  saw  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  routine  was  unavoidably  foul. 
The  wonder  is  it  could  bear  it  at  all.  I  saw  here  also 
two  fields  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture,  in  the  fol- 
lowing two  methods. — No.  1.  Laid  down  with  four 
bushels  of  hay-seed,  obtained  from  an  old  pasture, 
with  the  addition  of  some  Dutch  clover.  This  was 
laid  down  with  corn,  which  produced  a  heavy  crop. — 
No.  2.  Laid  down  with  corn  also,  which  proved  a 
light  crop.  The  grass  seeds  for  this  field  of  four  acres 
were  procured  from  Mr.  Sinclair,  on  his  recommenda- 
tion. One  land  of  the  latter  was  sown  without  corn, 
but  no  difterence  was  perceptible.  Part  of  this  field 
also  had  been  preserved  ungrazed,  but  no  superiority 
was  manifest.  No.  2  was  coarser  than  No.  1,  and 
the  latter,  from  having  been  more  closely  grazed,  had 
certainly  the  best  stock  uf  grasses,  and  will,  I  doubt 
not,  make  the  best  pasture.  Mr.  Hillyard  seemed  to 
think  that  the  close  grazing  of  No.  i  prevented  the 
stronger  grasses  smothering  the  weaker,  and  on  this 
principle  he  was  mowing  a  field  laid  down  during  the 
summer,  but  too  tender  at  present  to  graze. 

The  foregoing  instances  corroborate  an  opinion  I 
have  long  held,  that  the  best  mode  of  laying  down 
land  for  permanent  pasture  consists  in  obtaining  hay 
seeds  from  the  nearest  good  field  of  similar  quality  of 
soil — in  sowing  them  thick, and,  for  a  lime,  preventing 
a  too  luxuriant  growth  of  any  of  the  grasses  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  other. 

The  day  proved  favourable  for  the  show  of  stock  at 
Brampton,  a  farm  ol  Lord  Althorp's,  which  is  excel- 
lently calculated  for  the  purpose,  and  where  every  fa- 
cility is  afforded  in  furtherance  of  the  olijects  of  the 
meeting,  consistently  with  his  lordship's  avowed  pre- 
dilections in  its  favour.  An  excellent  allotment  of 
land  was  made  for  the  prize  ploughing;  of  which,  I 
confess,  I  cannot  speak  favourably.  The  worse,  how- 
ever, the  execution,  and  the  more  apparent  the  neces- 
sity of  the  institution  of  such  prizes,  and  though  the 
zeal  exhibited  by  the  competitors  was  awkward,  still 
it  was  zeal,  and  who  can  doubt  such,  under  judicious 
direction,  being  at  length  successful. 

Much  anxious  speculation  had  been  indulged  in  re- 
specting the  probability,  or  rather  possibility,  of  Lord 
Althorp's  attendance.  The  evening  before  the  show 
had-been  fixed  on  for  Mr.  Hunt's  motion  on  the  corn 
Jaws;  there  was,  besides,  "the  bill,"  with   all  its  at- 


tendant anxieties  and  fatigues,  but  abstaining  from  po- 
litics, I  shall  say  nothing  of  that.  Let  it  suffice  that, 
having  left  the  house  of  commons  at  one  o'clock  of  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  show.  Lord  Althorp  made 
his  appearance  at  Brampton  about  eleven,  much  to  the 
gratification,  I  may  truly  state,  of  all  the  parties  pre- 
sent. It  would  be  as  displeasing  to  his  lordship,  as  it 
would  be  contrary,  I  trust,  to  my  feelings  and  prac- 
tice, to  state  here  or  elsewhere  any  thing  of  the  nature 
of  flattery;  but  I  do  say,  that  when  a  nobleman  shows, 
as  his  lordship  did  on  that,  and  does  on  every  other 
occasion,  his  warm  wishes  for  the  advancement  of  ag- 
riculture— when  we  find  him  joining  cordially  in  our 
own  adopted  or  necessary  pursuit — easy  of  access — 
communicating  freely  with  every  person,  no  matter 
how  humble  his  station,  on  those  subjects  to  which 
he  has  directed  his  well-informed  mind — when  we  see 
all  this,  and  mark  its  effect,  some  warmth  of  expres- 
sion may  be  permitted,  for  gratified  feeling  renders 
total  silence  impossible. 

Not  having  before  attended  a  meeting  at  Brampton, 
I  am  unable  to  pronounce  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
this  and  of  others  which  have  preceded  it.  The  show 
was  not,  however,  in  itself  good,  which  has  been  the 
character  of  every  meeting,  with  one  exception,  I  have 
attended  this  year.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state, 
that  an  excellent  dinner  was  amply  honoured,  and  that 
the  same  good  feeling  which  brought  the  party  to- 
gether, characterized  the  proceedings  of  the  evening. 
Two  interesting  papers,  which  will  appear  in  your 
agricultural  intelligence,  were  presented  to  the  meet- 
ing by  Mr.  Tallant,  of  Little  Houghton,  and  though 
your  readers  may  not  deem  them  conclusive  on  the 
questions  of  which  they  treat,  they  are  yet  highly  satis- 
factory, so  far  as  they  go. 

My  next  point  of  attraction  was  Liverpool,  which 
flourishing  town,  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  any 
effort  to  promote  whatever  can  be  beneficial  to  the 
country,  and  recognizing  the  principle  that  agriculture 
and  commerce  should  mutually  support  each  other, 
has  established  a  society,  of  which  the  present  was 
the  second  annual  meeting.  To  a  sincere  lover  of  his 
country, it  isdelightful  to  behold  institutions  like  this, 
springing  from,  and  supported  by  the  operation  of 
such  principles;  and,  really,  unless  mismanagement 
creep  into  the  affairs  of  the  society,  of  which  at 
present  I  see  no  prospect,  it  is  difficult  to  compute  or 
set  bounds  to  the  mighty  influence  it  will  possess 
while  supported  as  at  present.  The  show  of  stock 
was  excellent,  with  the  exception  of  the  bulls,  of 
which  three  or  four  only  were  worthy  of  notice;  the 
others,  and  they  were  many,  being  so  outrageously 
bad,  that  nothing  but  the  grossest  ignorance  in  the 
exhibiters  could  have  led  to  their  production  in  the 
show-yard.  Here  we  observe  one  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  society.  I  doubt  not  this  was  the 
first  opportunity  those  persons  ever  possessed  of  com- 
paring a  good  and  bad  animal  together,  and  of  making 
the  comparison  under  such  circumstances  that  they 
must  come  to  just  conclusions;  and  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict the  absence,  at  the  next  year's  show,  of  every 
thing  like  the  lumber,  which,  in  the  shape  of  bulls, 
disgraced  the  meeting  of  the  present  year.  INIy  friend 
Mr.  Harris,  residing  near  Wrexham,  .spnt  a  bull  to 
the  meeting,  as  extra  stock,  which,  having  been  bred 
by  me,  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  I  had  better  not 
Hotice.  Your  readers,  howfever,  are  aware  that  I 
have  a  trick  of  speaking  out;  and  on  the  present  occa- 
sion I  do  so,  because  the  circumstance  about  to  be  de- 
tailed, may  set  those  who  honour  this  paper  with 
perusal  cogitating  on  a  practical  point.  The  bull 
alluded  to,  was  generally  considered  a  good  one;  and 
I  venture  to  assert  him  to  be  very  good;  and  knowing 
the  judges  to  be  possessed  uf  considerable  powers  with 
respect  to  good  extra  stock,  I  was  muc-h  surprised  to 
find  him  pass  without  a  compliment,  while  his  dam 
and  two  sisters  received  a  medal.  Inquiring  from 
Mr.  Paley  the  reason,  he  told  me  Ihn  bull's  legs  were 
too  short!  I  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  solely 
because  I  would  impress  oji  gentJemen  the  propriety 


of  abstaining  from  the  promulgation  of  any  doctrine  in 
deference  to  vulgar  prejudice,  whicli,  it'  they  really 
intend  to  serve  the  public,  ought  on  all  occasions  to  be 
manfully  combatted.  Mr.  Paley  knows  that  short 
legs  furnish  no  real  objection  to  a  good  animal;  but 
he  believes  an  ignorant  purchaser  in  a  fair  requires 
something  to  fill  the  eye  and  look  big,  though  in  fact 
it  probably  is  less  than  the  short-legged  one.  My  con- 
clusion is,  that  a  judge  should  endeavour  to  direct  the 
public  judgment  to  what  is  right,  rather  than  truckle 
to  public  prejudice  and  error.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Paley 
will  pardon  this  reference  to  the  opinion  he  gave  me, 
and  I  should  feel  extremely  sorry  if  it  hurt  his  feelings 
in  the  least. 

I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  in  this  district  a  re- 
markably good  short-horned  steer,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Scotson;  I  say  surprised,  because  I  hold  an  opinion, 
contrary  to  a  generally  received  one,  that  to  breed 
good  steers  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  breeder 
has  to  contend  with.  I  often  hear  it  remarked  of  an 
indifferent  bull,  whose  unfitness  for  any  other  purpose 
is  freely  admitted,  "he  may  do  to  get  steers."  From 
this  doctrine  1  dissent,  and  assert  that  I  conceive  the 
breeding  of  good  steers  the  most  difficult  branch  of  the 
art.  Mr.  Scotson's  was  a  very  good  animal;  but  he 
proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  bred  by  Colonel  Crad- 
dock,  whose  stock  has  long  been  well  known  as  superior. 

The  manner  in  which  this  society  is  supported  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  about  four  hundred  in- 
dividuals sat  down  to  the  dinner  provided  on  the  occa- 
sion. Lord  Molyneux  presided,  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  party. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
pass  through  the  farm  of  Mr.  Michael  Ashcroft,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  most  successful  grower  of  an  improved 
Swedish  turnip,  and  as  the  person  who  first  introduced 
it  into  his  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Ashcroft 's  farm  is  of  a 
nature  peculiarly  to  exhaust  his  patience,  but  he  suc- 
cessfully grapples  with  its  difficulties,  and  obtains 
great  crops  of  every  description. 

From  Liverpool  I  proceeded  by  that  wonder  of  the 
age — the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway — to  view 
the  proceedings  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Reed,  on 
Chat  Moss,  an  extensive  bog,  over  which  the  railway 
has  been  carried.  J  feel  quite  incompetent  to  enter  on 
any  minute  description  of  the  railway;  but  I  must  say, 
it  is  a  wonderful  triumph  of  art,  which  no  person  en- 
dowed with  the  least  susceptibility  of  what  is  really 
grand,  can  view  the  first  time  without  considerable 
emotion.  Every  conceivable  difficulty  which  nature 
could  present,  has  been  here  successfully  overcome, 
and  the  result  is  a  delightful  and  rapid  mode  of  con- 
veyance for  passengers,  merchandize,  and  even  sheep 
and  pigs.  At  several  periods  of  my  trip  I  noted  that 
our  progress  was  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  in  the 
hour,  but  the  average  rate  was  twenty.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand what  are  the  probabilities  of  a  train  of  car- 
riages getting  oft'  the  rail,  but  I  conceive,  that  should 
such  a  thing  happen,  the  crash  must  be  tremendous. 

A  limited  capital  has  been  devoted  to  the  creation  of 
the  farm  on  Chat  INIoss,  by  a  few  respectable  indi- 
viduals, all  known  to  each  other;  and  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  effected  under  the  direction  of 
.Mr.  Reed,  were  commenced  exactly  three  years  ago. 
At  that  time,  a  full  grown  person  walking  on  the  sur- 
face, would  have  sunk  several  inches  at  each  step;  the 
moss  indeed  was  not  only  saturated,  but  surcharged 
with  water;  to  remedy  which,  drains  were  in.serted 
at  very  fiequent  intervals,  it  being  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Reed,  that  this  is  the  only  efficient  mode  of  rendering 
a  deep  flow  moss  sufficiently  dry  for  the  purposes  of 
cultivation. 

The  fields  are  all  parallelograms,  and  of  such  a 
length  and  width  as  to  include  between  the  open 
drains  which  form  the  boundaries  of  each  field,  ex- 
actly four  statute  acres.  These  open  dr.ains  receive 
the  water  that  is  emitted  from  covered  drains  of  a 
somewhat  new  form,  which  occur  at  every  five  or  six 
yards,  and  run  at  right  angles  with  the  sides  of  the 
fields. 
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Roads  are  so  contrived,  Ihat  tlie  horses  employed 
in  working  the  land,  can  not  only  enter  every  field 
immediately  from  the  roads,  but,  both  ends  of  each 
field  abut  upon  a  road,  so  that  ingress  and  egress  can 
be  had  at  either  end.  For  the  easier  transportation 
of  the  marl  and  the  manure  which  is  applied  to  the 
moss,  iron  rail-roads,  some  permanently  laid  down, 
and  others  removeable  at  pleasure,  have  been  used. 
The  form  of  rail-road  is  perl'ectly  novel,  and  so  ex- 
ceedingly portable,  that  a  suflicient  quantity  to  fur- 
nish a  means  of  conveying  the  marl  or  manure  on  to 
one  acre,  can  be  removed  to  the  next  acre  at  a  cost  of 
two  shillings,  and  without  losing  a  moment's  time. 
Mr.  R.  ascribes  mucli  of  the  success  that  has  attend- 
ed his  efforts,  to  the  facilities  which  have  been  af- 
forded by  the  use  of  these  rail-roads,  and  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  no  extensive  iiaproKemenls  on  moss  should 
be  attempted  without  them.  The  men  and  horses 
can  always  find  employment  in  the  winter  months, 
in  the  carrying  on  the  process  of  marling;  the  rail- 
roads furnishing  an  efficient  medium  of  transit  almost 
without  intermission,  even  in  the  wettest  seasons. 
Winter  employment  to  the  out-door  working  classes 
is,  in  these  times,  highly  desirable. 

The  course  of  crops  had,  or  intended  to  be  had, 
are,  first,  potatoes;  second,  wheat;  third,  clover; 
fourth,  oats;  manure  being  applied  for  the  potatoes, 
and  in  some  cases,  a  slight  assistance  of  manure  to 
the  clover  or  oats.  Although  Mr.  R.  admits,  that 
the  taking  of  two  white  corn  crops  consecutively,  is 
not,  generally  speaking,  good  farming;  yet  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  half-formed  soil  which  he  has  to 
work  upon,  leads  him  to  think  it  advisable  for  the 
first  course  of  crops  obtained  ou  the  newly  reclaimed 
moss,  to  change  the  above  named  rotation  thus, — po- 
tatoes, wheat,  oats,  clover.  The  object  aimed  at  is 
one  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  highly  desira- 
ble, namely,  the  greater  destruction  of  the  fibrous 
quality  of  the  vegetable  matter  of  which  the  moss  is 
composed,  before  the  clover  is  sown. 

It  would  be  by  no  means  just  to  Mr.  Reed,  to  enter 
on  the  particulars  of  his  management,  with  which 
he  very  candidly  made  me  acquainted,  but  some  of 
the  results  may  be  stated.  Of  potatoes  he  grows  as 
much  as  four  Imndred  bushels  per  statute  acre,  for 
vvhich  he  has  obtained  twenty-eight  pounds;  and  last 
year  he  sold  the  produce  of  tour  acres  of  potatoes,  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas.  More  beautiful 
crops  of  clover,  or  wheat  of  finer  quality,  that  I  saw 
here,  cannot  be  imagined;  but  the  grand  feature  of 
all,  and  which  is  so  important  a  desideratum  in  all 
attempts  to  cultivate  bog,  is  the  economy  of  Mr. 
Reed's  plan.  To  bring  an  acre  of  bog  into  cultiva- 
tion, fit  for  the  production  of  such  crops  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, an  expenditure  of  nine  pounds  only  is  neces- 
sary. Now,  from  the  report  of  a  select  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  16th  July,  1830,  it 
appears  that  there  are  in  that  unhappy  country,  equal 
to  5,000,000  English  acres  of  bog,  almost  all  of 
which  is  considered  reclaimable;  can  there  then  ex- 
ist any  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  recommendation 
of  that  committee,  when  the  small  expenditure  on 
Chat  Moss  is  considered,  and  its  extraordinary  re- 
mits. The  increasing  claims  of  Ireland  on  the  at- 
tention of  this  country,  will  justify  my  quoting  the 
report.  "Viewing  this  subject  in  relation  to  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  country,  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the 
extension  of  wealth,  and  considering  the  slow  pro- 
gress that  has  yet  been  made  towards  the  attainment 
of  objects  of  such  inestimable  importance;  the  com- 
mittee, though  they  depart  reluctantly  from  what 
they  consider  a  general  principle,  venture  to  recom- 
mend the  trial  of  one  or  two  experiments  on  a  limited 
scale,  at  the  public  expense.  They  feel  confident 
that  such  a  course  of  proceeding  would  lead  to  the 
application  of  private  capital  hereafter  to  the  same 
object,  and  would  ultimately  act  most  materially  upon 
the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  county." 


Such  an  undertaking,  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment, under  the  management  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Reed's 
attainments  in  this  peculiar  branch  of  agriculture, 
would  bo  attended  with  results  widely  diflering  from 
those  of  most  government  undertakings. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  I  attended  the  Manchester 
Agricultural  Meeting,  having  for  my  coadjutors  Mr. 
Toilet,  of  Betley-hall,  Stafl'ordshire,and  Mr.  Wright 
of  Chesterfield;  and  it  is  only  doing  bare  justice  to 
those  gentlemen,  to  say,  that  it  aftbrded  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  act  with  them,  whether  their  su- 
perior attainments  or  strict  impartiality  be  regarded. 
The  exhibition  of  stock  was  inferior  to  those  of  for- 
mer years,  a  circumstance  for  which  several  reasons 
may  be  assigned.  The  district  included  within  the 
limits  of  this  society  has  yet,  of  course,  made  compara- 
tively little  progress  in  breeding,  and  few  superior 
animals  are  in  the  hands  of  any  individual.  The 
natural  consequence  is,  that  two  or  three  years  of  ex- 
hibition have  for  a  time  exhausted  the  stock,  and  the 
members  of  this  society  have  already  learned  by  the 
decisions  of  late  years,  that  inferior  animals  have  no 
chance  of  encouragement.  Time  will,  therefore, 
certainly  tend  to  improve  the  exhibition.  I  consider 
also,  that  an  alteration  made  in  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums tended  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  this  oc- 
casion; the  encouragement  thus  held  out,  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  risk  and  expense  attending  the  transport 
of  a  valuable  animal  any  considerable  distance.  The 
society,  no  doubt,  had  sufficient  reasons  for  making 
this  alteration;  but  if  the  eff'ect  be,  as  I  believe,  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  reduce  some  of  the  premi- 
ums which  are  unnecessarily  high,  and  increase  the 
value  of  those  which  are  at  present  too  low,  and  if, 
in  addition  to  this  arrangement,  they  would  remove 
the  disqualification  of  animals  having  already  won  a 
premium  at  Liverpool,  a  disqualification,  for  which,  I 
confess,  I  can  discover  no  sound  reason,  I  think  the 
result  must  prove  gratifying  and  beneficial  in  all  re- 
spects. A  considerable  sum  of  money  is  taken  for 
admission  to  the  show-yard,  and  were  it  with  the 
view  only  to  keep  this  up  to  its  present  amount,  or 
to  increase  it  higher,  I  think,  for  this  reason  alone,  it 
would  be  well  to  admit  the  Liverpool  winners.  The 
public,  who  contribute  this  admission  money,  are, 
generally  speaking,  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  cattle, 
and  if  something,  which  to  them  is  striking  and  ex- 
traordinary, be  not  found  in  the  yard,  I  think  they 
will  cease  to  frequent  it.  I  have  ventured  to  oft'er 
these  suggestions,  with  deference,  to  the  committee, 
and  with  a  warm  wish  to  promote  the  interests  of  a 
society,  my  connexion  with  which  has  been  produc- 
tive of  much  gratification.  It  would  be  wrong  on 
this  occasion  to  omit  mentioning  the  very  extraordi- 
nary excellence  of  the  pigs  exhibited.  The  fat  ones, 
I  really  think,  excelled  any  I  have  ever  seen  shown 
in  that  state.  The  dinner  was,  as  usual,  well  at- 
tended, and  the  discussions  which  followed,  received 
much  additional  interest  from  the  unexpected  pre- 
sence of  Sir  George  Crewe,  who  stated  the  result  of 
his  observations  on  lime  as  a  manure,  in  a  manner 
highly  able  and  interesting. 

Tlie  last  place  to  wliich  I  have  to  allude  is  Ches- 
terfield, where,  on  the  7th  October,  the  Derbyshire 
society's  meeting  was  held.  The  exhibition  here 
was  not  so  good  as  I  had  anticipated,  and  I  think  the 
bill  of  premiums  evinces  some  reasons  why  it  was 
not  so.  I  consider  a  great  number  of  very  small  pre- 
miums, a  great  evil;  and  to  a  great  number  of  second- 
best  premiums,  I  should  urge  the  same  objection. 
Small  premiums,  as  I  have  before  observed,  are  defi- 
cient in  encouragement,  and  seldom  bring  out  the 
best  stock.  Where  a  number  of  second-best  premi- 
ums are  oflfered,  the  owners  of  indift'erent  animals  are 
encouraged  to  show  for  them,  and  the  judges  are, 
almost  of  necessity,  compelled  to  award  them,  though 
contrary  to  conviction.  Thus,  the  character  of  the 
exhibition  is  lowered,  and  a  mischievous  impression 
is  made  on  the  public  mind  as  to  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, in  consequence  of  rewarding  that  which  is 


inferior.  These  sentiments,  i  know,  are  not  popular 
with  the  society  to  whose  rules  they  apply,  but  I 
think  it  belter  to  adhere  to  what  appears  generally 
and  fundamentally  right,  than  to  regard  individual 
circumstances  and  prejudices.  Until  the  particulars 
to  which  I  have  alluded  be  in  some  degree  amended, 
I  am  sure  the  Derbyshire  Society  must  not  expect, 
what  a  person  acquainted  with  the  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  cattle  will  call — a  good  show. 

With  regard  to  the  premiums  offered  for  pigs,  I 
observed  something  calculated  to  perplex  the  judges, 
without  promising  advantage  to  the  country.  For 
instance,  three  premiums  are  oB'ered  for  three  descrip- 
tions of  boars,  viz. — for  the  best  of  a  large  breed — 
the  best  of  a  small  breed— and  for  the  best  of  a  breed 
for  general  use.  Why  not  offer  them,  if  three  pre- 
miums must  be  offered,  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  of  the  breed  best  calculated  for  general  use? 
Oeneral  use  is  the  object  to  be  attained;  and  offering 
the  premiums  in  any  other  form  appears  to  me  hold- 
ing out  a  bonus  for  persisting  in  what  is  wrong.  My 
Derbyshire  friends  will  pardon  me  for  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  with  them. 

Having,  of  course,  passed  through  a  great  extent 
of  country  on  this  occasion,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  very  general  remark.  Four  circumstances 
struck  me,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  worth  record- 
ing. They  are  these — the  great  abundance  of  grass — 
excellent  crops  of  turnips — the  same  of  potatoes — 
and  the  almost  unparalleled  foulness  of  the  land. 
From  the  three  first  circumstances  I  anticipate  that 
stock  must  be  comparatively  dear.  H.  Berrv. 

Pensham  House,  PcrsUore,  If'orcefitershirej 
October  13,  1831. 
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First  Prize  Essay,  Horticitltural   Division. 
THE  FLOWER  GARDEN,  FRUIT,  &c. 

In  reference  to  Florists,  Dr.  Young  sarcastically 
said, 

"We  grant  they're  idle  if  they'll  ask  no  more." 
and  probably  a  large  proportion  of  our  countrymen 
would  echo  this  sentiment.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
be  thankful  for  such  concession,  however;  and  on  be- 
half ot  the  cultivator  of  fine  flowers,  we  put  in  a  claim 
to  merit  of  a  higher  order,  classing  ourselves  with 
those  who  polish  the  manners,  encourage  the  virtues, 
and  refine  the  affections  of  a  people. 

Whoever  has  leisure  wants  amusements,  and  these 
often  determine  the  character.  He  who  loves  his 
home  will  feel  disposed  to  embellish  it;  but  the  seeds 
of  taste  may  lie  dormant  by  indolence  and  by  want  of 
example;  or  may  perish  by  a  perverted  education 
which  taught  to  view  with  contempt  objects  that  ought 
to  be  cherished  and  admired. 

The  more  we  can  make  a  man  love  his  home,  the 
sooner  will  he  hasten  to  it  when  he  has  done  his  bu- 
siness abroad — the  more  will  he  avoid  scenes  of  dis- 
sipation—and the  better  will  be  his  prospect  of  happi- 
ness. To  attain  this  benevolent  object,  we  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  domestic  pleasures  by  inter- 
esting him  in  the  culture  of  flowers.  Then  would  he 
have  no  time  to  waste  at  the  tavern— his  amusement 
would  be  labour,  and  his  health  promoted  by  the  ex- 
ercise. 

We  are  not  dealing  in  doubtful  speculations.  "It 
is  a  fortunate  circumstjice,"  says  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
"when  manufacturers  and  mechanics  take  a  delight 
in  gardens — where  a  taste  for  keeping  them  in  good 
order  is  prevalent, /«!<■  instunces  of  dissipation  occur. 
The  rearing  of  beautiful  flowers  is  found  to  improve 
the  taste  for  manufacturing  elegant  patterns  of  fancy 
muslin;  while  the  florists  of  Paisley  have  long  been 
remarked  for  the  peacefidness  of  ttieir  dispositions  and 
the  sobriety  of  their  manners. 

Some  persons,  however,  take  no  interest  in  orna- 
mental plants.  Then  let  them  cultivate  culinary  ve- 
getables and  the  fruit  garden.    Let  the  vine  under 
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their  care  hang  out  its  clusters  to  the  sun.  So  we 
can  engage  them  in  such  innocent  and  delightful  pur- 
suits, our  object  is  attained;  for  these  are  incentives  to 
virtue;  and  besides,  many  observations  tend  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  a  taste  for  fine  fruit  is  incompatible 
with  the  relish  for  spirituous  liquors. 

We  recommend  the  culture  of  fruits  and  flowers 
without  any  design  to  take  the  farmer  from  his  plough. 
All  that  we  ask  for,  are  his  leisure  hours.  If  it  should 
prove  an  abridgment  of  his  own  comforts  to  talk  a  lit- 
tle less  on  politics,  and  to  feast  a  little  more  on  straw- 
berries and  grapes,  still  let  him  remember  his  family; 
and  that  such  indulgences  not  only  afford  them  pre- 
sent pleasures,  but  by  refining  their  tastes,  brighten 
their  future  prospects. 

The  stratvberry  is  our  earliest  fruit,  and  of  the 
easiest  culture;  yet  how  few  aflbrd  themselves  this 
luxury!  It  is  even  sometimes  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  the  sick  and  to  the  convalescent;  and  mes- 
sengers often  travel  miles  to  procure  it.  Considering 
the  pure  pleasure  of  relieving  the  suflerings  of  others, 
and  that  we,  ourselves  have  no  security  fur  continued 
health,  ought  we  not  to  urge  every  one  to  its  cultiva- 
tion who  has  land  to  spare? 

We  have  about  twenty  kinds,  but  one  fourth  of  the 
number  is  sufficient.  Of  these,  let  the  earliest  be  one; 
and  also  the  bunch  alpine  which  has  no  runners,  and 
which  bears  till  checked  in  the  close  of  autumn  by  se- 
Tere  frosts.  Choose  a  strong  loam,  as  light  sands  are 
unfavorable;  or  add  a  few  loads  of  clayey  soil  to  the 
beds.  To  save  the  plants  from  being  thrown  out  and 
killed  by  the  frost,  when  set  late  in  autumn,  tread  the 
earth  firmly  round  the  roots.  By  this  method  we  se- 
cured every  plant  of  a  long  bed,  although  the  work 
was  performed  after  Christmas. 

A  bed  of  strawberries  scarcely  requires  more  care 
after  planting,  than  the  grass  in  the  yard  before  the 
door.  We  leave  the  runners  untouched;  and  if  the 
fruit  is  less  in  size,  it  is  not  less  in  quantity,  and  clean. 
When  the  grass  gets  possession,  which  may  be  long 
deferred  by  a  little  care,  we  make  a  new  bed. 

The  farmer,  governed  by  his  own  taste  and  climate, 
must  select  the  trees  for  his  fruit  garden.     We  wish 
to  say,   however,  that  the  apricot  is  as  hardy  as  the 
peach— grows  as  well  in  the  open  ground  as  a  stand- 
ard tree— and  that  it  precedes  the  peach  in  ripening 
almost  a  month.     We  regret  that  this  fine  fruit  is  so 
little  known.     Last  season  two  cases  of  diarrhoea,  in- 
duced by  marsh  effluvia,  were  speedily  and  eftectually 
cured  by  a  free  use  of  this  fruit.     We  also  wish  that 
some  properties  of  the  quince  were  better  known.— 
From  it,  when  dried,  may  be  prepared  a  refreshing 
beveratre  in  fevers;  and  we  think  its  admixture  in  this 
state  with  other  dried  fruits,  deserves  more  attention. 
There  are  good  soils  which  are  not  deep,  and  it  is 
true  economy  in   planting  a  fruit  eardm  to  remedy 
this  defect.     If  the  farmer  is  averse  to  employing  his 
spade  for  this  purpose  even  by  proxy,  let  him  intro- 
duce the  plough;  and  by  repeatedly  turning  the  earth 
from  the  line  in  which  the  trees  are  to  stand,  and  by 
a  moderate  use  of  the  shovel,  a  capacious  trench  may 
be  soon  made.     There  is  no  danger  of  its  being  too 
wide  and  deep.     Stable  manure  is  too  perishable  to 
form  any  part  of  \he  filling-,  e.xcepl  near  the  surface. 
Leaves,  decayed  brush,  rotten   wood,  potato  lops,  or 
other  refuse  of  a  farm,  should  be  placed  in  tliin  alter- 
natino  layers  with  the  best  soil;  and  on  these  materi- 
aU,  the  trees  will  not  only  be  more  likely  to  grow, 
but  they  will  grow  faster,  and  bear  sooner,  and  bear 
better  fruit,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  than  if  planted 
without  such  preparation.     And  there  is  a  pleasure 
arising  from  success,  and   from  seeing  things  flourish 
under  our  care,  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this 
calculation. 

The  farmer  will  choose  his  own  fences  against  cat- 
tle, and  take  his  own  precautions  against  birds  and 
boys.  In  pruning,  he  must  leave  branches  enough  on 
the  south  west  side  of  the  tree,  to  shelter  the  trunk  and 
large  limbs  from  the  hot  sun.  The  caterpillar  is  rea- 
dily managed;  but  in  regard  to  some  other  evils,  horti- 


culturists are  not  so  well  agreed.  In  thisstateof  things, 
the  cultivator  will  find  it  profitable  to  observe  fur  him- 
self, and  to  enquire. 

The  peach  tree  is  gnawed  at  the  root  by  a  worm 
(JEgcria  exiliosa)  which  is  easily  removed  by  a  knife 
or  a  chisel;  but  the  tree  is  also  subject  to  a  contagious 
disease  called  the  yellows;  and  the  discoloured  leaves 
and  feeble  branches  are  often  wrongly  ascribed  to  the 
worm.  It  is  a  fatal  error;  for  the  tree  is  incurable, 
and  only  by  its  extirpation  can  the  other  trees  be  sale. 

The  fire  blight  is  of  serious  import  to  him  who 
cultivates  the  pear  and  the  quince  though  other  trees 
sometimes  suffer.  Experience  has  shewn  that  the 
malady  may  be  completely  checked  when  it  first  ap- 
pears on  a  farm,  by  cutting  ulf  and  immediately  burn- 
ing the  injured  branches. 

A  vast  quantity  of  fruit  is  annually  destroyed  by  a 
worm  which  causes  the  plum,  apricot,  and  nectarine 
prematurely  to  drop  from  the  tree.  To  prevent  this 
loss,  let  the  tree  alter  the  blossoms  fall,  be  frequently 
shaken  by  a  cord  connected  with  a  swinging  door,  or 
with  a  working  pump  handle.  Or  let  the  bugs  be 
jarred  from  the  tree  and  killed.  Or  keep  geese  or 
pigs  enough  in  the  fruit  garden  to  devour  all  the  da- 
maged fruit  as  it  falls.  We  know  that  this  last 
method  is  infallible.* 

Could  this  insect  (curculio,  species?)  be  satisfied 
with  three  fourths  of  all  the  fruit  that  sets  on  our 
trees,  we  should  be  great  gainers  by  keeping  such  a 
fellow  in  our  employment;  for  the  fruit  would  be 
larger,  and  far  more  delicious.  But  we  cannot  re- 
strain him  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  we  must  be 
content  to  thin  it  on  the  branches  by  our  thumbs  and 
fingers.  This  is  an  important  operation.  Without 
it,  several  varieties  of  these  fruits  are  not  fit  for  the 
table;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  if  the  supernumera- 


*  "  We  fcnoiti  tills  last  melkod  to  be  injallibte.'"  This 
statement  was  grounded  on  the  experience  of  eigh- 
teen years,  but  the  ni.veteenth  has  proved  an  excep- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
insects  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scarcity  of  young  fruit 
OR  the  other.  Tlie  services  of  hogs  and  geese  extend  to 
something  more  than  devouring  the  fallen  fruit:  their 
afjiturance  often  alarms  the  curculio.  A  further  ser- 
vice is  rendered  by  the  hog  in  shaking  the  trees  and 
dislodging  the  insects  by  rubbing.  Without  some  pro- 
tection ol  this  kind,  new  colonies  of  the  curculio  will 
continue  their  ravages  without  interruption. 

\\  e  have  lately  received  from  several  quarters  the 
most  respectable  testimonies  in  favor  of  yiaviiig  under 
trees.  The  hrst  judge  (a)  of  this  county  informed  us 
that  several  years  ago,  a  gravel  walk  in  one  of  his  lots 
in  that  village  was  overhung  by  some  limbs  of  a  plum 
tree.  The  fruit  on  these  was  untouched  by  the  curcu- 
lio while  the  other  branches  were  unproductive.  How 
much  of  this  etlect  may  be  ascribed  to  persons  walk- 
ing under  this  side  of  the  tree? 

Une  of  our  distant  friendi  (b)  has  informed  us  by 
letter  that  two  of  his  plum  trees  standing  at  the  side  of 
a  pavement  had  some  overhanging  branches  which 
were  heavily  loaded  with  fruit,  and  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  trees  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  curculio. 
He  adds  "1  intend  to  prolit  by  tins  experiment,  and 
■pave  under  my  o(/ier  trees." 

The  following  circumstance,  mentioned  in  the  same 
letter,  rather  indicates  that  no  particular  pains  are  ne- 
cessary in  this  kind  of  }iming;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  rubbish  of  any  kind  would  prove  useful,  such  as 
fire-wood,  broken  boards,  or  loose  stones  gathered 
from  the  fields.  Whether  straw,  cornstalks,  or  other 
refuse  of  the  barnyard  would  be  repulsive  to  these  in- 
vaders, we  have  never  heard  suggested. 

"E.  U.  shewed  mc  two  plum  trees  which  bore  pro- 
fusely this  season  (1831,)  around  which  lay  heaps  of 
stone  and  rubbish  while  they  were  erecting  a  new 
building — all  their  other  plum  trees  lost  their  fruit." 
Whether  these  trees  were  frequently  approached  by 
the  workmen,  is  not  noticed;  nor  whether  their  other 
trees  were  more  remote  from  the  busy  scene, — but  it 
is  probable. 

(a)  Joseph  L.  Richardson,  Esq.  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

(b)  Daniel  Longstreth,  of  Warminster,  Bucks  coun- 
ty, Pa. 


ries  are  removed  even  so  late  as  not  visibly  to  affect 
the  size  of  the  remainder,  still  their  flavour  will  be 
greatly  improved.  Last  season,  our  gros  mignon 
peach  tree  was  overloaded,  and  the  fruit  comparative- 
ly insipid;  yet  after  much  the  greater  part  had  dropt 
in  the  due  course  of  ripening,  we  found  the  gleanings 
to  be  really  fine. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  grape,  the  gooseberry. 
Sec.  but  we  have  not  forgotten  the  flower  garden; 
and  only  the  fear  of  loosing  some  readers,  induced  us 
to  postpone  it  so  long;  for  there  are  persons  who  talk 
oi  fruit  that  scarcely  listen  to  the  name  oi  flower. 

A  small  garden  that  affords  a  view  of  the  adjacent 
lands,  is  more  pleasant  than  when  surrounded  by  high 
walls;  yet  so  many  advantages  attend  this  kind  of 
enclosure  that  a  farmer  may  well  forego  the  pleasure 
of  a  finer  prospect. 

The  north  border,  divided  into  boarded  apartments 
about  seven  feet  in  length,  and  protected  in  severe 
weather  by  wooden  covers  (which  on  mild  days  may 
be  turned  up  to  admit  the  air  and  light)  is  of  great 
value  to  the  florist  who  has  no  green  house;  and  ena- 
bles him  to  keep  many  plants  which  would  perish  ia 
the  open  ground. 

But  the  south  border  on  an  east  and  west  line  un- 
der the  north  side  of  a  high  wall  or  board  fence  is 
not  less  important.  Many  of  our  finest  native  flow- 
ers perish  when  taken  from  the  forest  and  exposed 
to  the  summer  sun;  and  several  exotics,  are  not  more 
able  to  support  the  heat.  Last  season  we  had  a  deep 
trench  cut  three  feet  wide,  and  then  filled  with  vege- 
table earth  and  rich  loam.  We  consider  it  more  va- 
luable than  any  equal  portion  of  the  open  garden. 
Here  seeds  may  be  sown  which  are  so  fine  as  only  to 
bear  a  slight  covering  of  earth,  but  which  yet  require 
to  be  kept  moist,  and  from  which  the  young  plants 
are  so  small  and  weak  as  to  perish  in  hot  sunshine; 
and  here  slips  and  cuttings  may  be  rooted  which 
would  irrecoverably  wither  beyond  its  shade. 

Such  a  border,  screened  from  the  sun  in  the  hotter 
part  of  the  day,  will  remain  moist  when  the  open 
garden  is  suffering  from  drought.  But  many  plants 
require  the  full  heat  of  summer  as  well  as  moisture. 
For  these  we  have  a  wide  border  trenched  two  feet 
deep,  into  which  rich  loam  and  much  vegetable  mat- 
ter were  thrown  in  alternate  layers,  but  which  do 
not  quite  rise  to  the  common  surface;  and  into  this  is 
led  all  the  surplus  water  of  the  garden  in  rainy 
weather.  W^e  have  no  fountain,  and  this  was  adopted 
as  a  substitute.  In  winter  the  snow  settles  more  on 
this  low  part,  and  the  frost  penetrates  but  little  below 
the  surface. 

There  are  also  plants  of  the  hills  which  are  very 
desirable;  and  in  a  level  garden,  an  artificial  mound 
may  be  constructed  at  small  expense.  For  such 
plants  as  require  a  sandy  soil,  the  cultivator  whose 
garden  is  a  clayey  loam,  may  ra'se  a  border  on  the 
common  surface,  10  or  12  inches  high,  composed  of 
yellow  pit  sand  (not  free  from  clay)  and  vegetabls 
earth  from  the  woods.  The  labour  is  trifling;  and 
notwithstanding  the  prejudice  against  "carting  in 
dead  sand,"'  our  own  experience  has  shewn  that  it 
fbrms  one  of  the  finest  of  factitious  soils. 


*  '^Carting  i)i  dead  sand."  Those  who  are  constrained 
by  local  situation  to  lay  out  their  gardens  in  heavy  or 
clayey  soils,  will  use  llie  srealett  eeoumny  in  "carting  in 
dead  sand."  Every  independent  farmer  can  afford  to 
have  so  small  a  spot  in  the  best  condition,  as  there  will 
soon  be  a  balance  in  his  favor  exclusively  on  the  score 
of  labor;  for  carting  in  sand  is  a  laboi--saviiig  operation. 
When  heavy  rains  are  succeeded  by  drought,  tenacious 
soils  contract,  forming  numerous  cracks;  and  unless 
manure  has  been  liberally  applied,  and  the  rainwater 
has  been  prevented  from  standing  on  the  ground — 
these  cracks  will  be  deep,  and  one  of  two  things  will 
follow:  the  soil  must  be  immediately  reduced  into  fine 
particles  like  sniirf,  to  fill  up  these  chasms,  or  many 
plants,  if  delicate  will  perish,  and  if  vigorous  will  bo 
checked  in  their  growth.  Now  the  difference  of  labor 
between  performing  this  operation  on  a  stiff  clay,  or 
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As  a  summary,  some  ornamenlal  plants  do  best  on 
a  raised  border;  others  on  the  common  level;  and  a 
third  class  below  the  common  level.  Some  require 
the  full  blaze  of  the  summer  sun;  while  others  only 
flourish  in  a  shade  approaching  to  twilight.  Attention 
to  these  hints,  by  the  florist  would  save  hundreds  of 
fine  plants. 

No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  skill  of  the  regular 
gardener,  relates  to  multiplying  plants  which  in- 
crease too  slowly,  if  left  to  the  unassisted  operations 
of  nature;  and  as  duplicates  of  particular  kinds  are 
very  desirable  to  every  proprietor,  either  for  himself 
or  for  others,  we  offer  the  following  notices. 

Last  year  we  took  scales  from  the  roots  of  the 
pomponian  lily,  the  double  while  lily,  and  the  spotted 
white  (iii/ about  mid-summer,  and  set  them  in  a  box 
of  vegetable  earth  which  was  shaded,  and  in  dry 
weather  watered.  In  autumn,  almost  every  scale 
had  formed  a  small  bulb  where  the  end  had  been  se- 
vered from  the  main  root;  and  some  of  these  new 
plants  had  even  at  that  time  produced  single  leaves. 
This  spring  some  are  already  in  four  leaves.  We 
hope  that  by  this  method  Liliwn  japonicum,  L.  $pec- 
tabile,  and  some  others  may  soon  be  so  much  increas- 
ed as  to  be  offered  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  seeds  of  the  (mental  poppy*  rarely  vegetate; 

on  a  soft  sand  is  more  than  five  to  one.  If  the  farmer 
is  particularly  busy  at  such  a  lime,  and  no  weeds  are 
acting  the  part  of  robbers  among  his  plants, — in  a 
sandy  border,  the  labor  may  be  safely  postponed  for 
many  days.  Or  if  he  think  the  dressing  must  be  given, 
it  may  be  done  in  little  time. 

There  is  another  item  in  this  account  of  some  mag- 
nitude, whether  the  proprietor  handles  his  own  hoe  or 
not.  No  man  will  chop  seasoned  hickory  with  the 
same  ease  that  he  drives  an  ax  into  softer  wood.  No 
man  will  hoe  an  indurated  clay  for  the  same  wages 
(if  his  choice  is  free)  that  he  would  bo  willing  to 
work  for,  in  a  mellow  soil.  If  we  labor  to  increase 
our  comforts,  then  "cart  in  dead  sand"  that  we  may 
labor  comfortably. 

In  some  calcareous  clays,  (c)  sand  in  moderate 
quantities  has  been  foimd  to  render  the  soil  still  harder. 
This  difficulty  may  be  frofilably  removed  by  a  free  use 
of  vegetable  soil  from  the  woods,  and  of  leached 
ashes.  In  many  interior  parts  of  our  country,  the  lat- 
ter has  been  thrown  from  the  asheries  into  huge  piles, 
which  are  not  used  except  for  mending  roads,  and 
may  be  had  in  almost  any  guantity.  A  farmer  in  more 
unfavorable  situations  however,  may  find  enough  for 
his  garden.  Its  chief  use  is  to  change  the  constitution 
of  the  soil;  and  with  this  view  we  have  very  advanta- 
geously applied  it  at  the  rate  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred ox  cart  loads  to  the  acre.  It  was  most  intimalely 
mixed  with  the  soil  by  many  ploughings,  without  which, 
success  would  be  doubtful.  The  fine  charcoal  mixed 
through  all  wood  ashes-,  is  a  most  valuable  ingredient; 
and  much  might  be  procured  from  coal  pits  and  smith 
eliops,  where  it  lies  entirely  neglected. 

This  season  (1S31)  we  have  raised  turnips  on  a  hea- 
vy calcareous  loam,  ameliorated  by  a  top  dressing  of 
sand,  some  muck,  and  some  ashes, — and  the  product 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  nearly  eight  hundred  bushels 
to  the  acre.  These  were  very  fair,  when  in  the  ad- 
joining ground  iio(  srai/ed,  the  turnips  were  very  infe- 
rior and  much  infested  by  worms. 

'  "Tlie  oriental  popptj.^''  Mechanical  injury  has  been 
Bucccssfully  emplojed  by  horticulturists  on  some  par- 
ticular plants,  to  excite  a  preternatural  effort  in  the 
production  of  new  shoots.  This  method  of  increasing 
plants  may  be  greatly  extended. 

A  wild  plum  tree  had  stood  many  years  in  the  fruit 
garden,  and  suckers  except  near  the  tree,  had  not  been 
observed.  Last  spring  it  was  cut  down,  and  a  most 
plentiful  crop  of  young  shoots  encircled  the  stump, 
mauy  of  them  at  the  distance  of  several  yards. 

A  similar  resalt  is  constantly  observed  on  felling  the 
coffee  tree  (_Gymnocladus  canadensis.)  A  plant  of  Bug- 
loss  (.4nc/itiSfi  ojicinn/is)  had  unobtrusively  occupied  a 
site  in  the  border;  but  its  place  was  wanted.  Alter 
removal,  all  the  fragments  of  its  roots  which  remained 

(c)  On  the  authority  of  Horace  Hills,  merchant  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


but  small  bits  of  the  root  separated  in  autumn,  pro- 
duce leaves  in  spring.  We  have  now  thirty  thriving 
plants  from  the  fragments  of  one  plant  which  was 
taken  up  last  season.  Similar  success  has  attended 
roots  of  Pmonia  temdfolia;  and  other  rare  kinds  of 
Pceonia  may  also  be  increased  in  this  manner,  al- 
though roots  of  Pceonia  paradoxa  remained  one  year 
in  the  ground  before  new  stalks  appeared. 

We  mention  another  method  on  account  of  its  pro- 
bable application  to  many  other  plants.  Late  in  au- 
tumn, a  Polemonium  cerulemn  was  covered  with 
light  earth.  On  removing  this  covering  in  spring, 
we  found  eight  etiolated  stems,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  in  an  intermediate  state  between  stem  and  root; 
and  wishing  to  increase  the  plant,  we  separated  and 
set  them  in  our  shaded  south  border.  Each  has  now 
become  a  thrifty  plant. 

We  have  not  room  to  give,  as  we  originally  in- 
tended, a  list  of  ornamental  plants,  suitable  for  the 
garden  of  an  independent  farmer, — hardy,  vigorous, 
and  beautiful;  and  we  close  our  essay  with  a  remark 
on  the  culture  of  melons. 

We  have  never  failed  in  the  most  unfavourable 
summers  to  grow  good  melons  on  a  sandy  soil;  while 
on  rich  but  heavy  loams,  our  success  has  been  uncer- 
tain. The  reason  is,  the  roots  of  these  plants  re- 
quire a  loose  soil  from  which  the  water  in  continued 
rains,  can  freely  pass  off.  Some  who  cultivate  heavy 
loams,  place  their  main  dependance  for  a  melon  crop 
on  sods  which  ate  made  to  underlay  the  bed,  and 
which  become  very  porous  as  the  fibrous  roots  of  the 
grass  decay.  In  a  heavy  loam  however,  we  have 
practised  the  following  method:  having  formed  a 
trench  by  the  plough  and  the  shovel,  not  less  than 
18  inches  deep,  we  throw  in  fine  brush  and  old  stalks 
which  were  near  and  abundant.  On  these  were  laid 
sods,  chip  manure,  and  on  the  latter  more  sods,  till 
the  whole  was  covered.  Pit-sand  and  vegetable  earth 
were  laid  on  in  equal  portions,  adding  fine  manure 
from  the  barn  yard,  and  some  ashes,  so  as  to  form  a 
full  rounded  surface  between  the  two  banks  on  the 
sides  of  the  trench.  We  expect  that  this  bed  will 
answer  the  purpose  intended  for  many  years.* 


(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 
Jl  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden,  or  an 
account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruit  and  {Vegetables 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain;  with  Calendars  of  the 
Work  required  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Gar- 
den during  every  Month  in  the  Year.  By  George 
Lindley,  C.M.H.S.  Edited  by  John  Lindley, 
F  R.S.,  &c.  &c.  and  Prof.  Bot.  Lon.  Univ.  Long- 
man and  Co. 

It  is  but  rarely  we  see  practical  experience  and  su- 
perior science  united  so  intimately  as  we  find  them  in 
the  very  respectable  volume  before  us.  The  lung  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Lindley,  senior,  as  a  nurseryman — 
his  constant  attention  bestowed  in  selecting  a  pure 
stock  of  trees — identifying  the  true  kinds — and  settling 
the  nomenclature  of  our  cultivated  fruits  and  culi- 
nary plants — all  which  are  embodied  in  this  publica- 
tion, render  it  peculiarly  valuable.  The  book  only 
needed  a  few  illustrations  of  science;  and  this  it  has 
received  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  Lindley,  jun.  whose 
professional  station  and  studies,  laying  open  to  him 
every  source  of  botanical  and  horticultural  knowledge, 
eminently  qualified  him  for  the  task. 

in  the  ground  started  into  new  plants;  and  one  season 
has  not  proved  sufficient  for  their  extirpation. 

The  roots  of  oriental  poppy  have  been  nearly  as  pro- 
ductive of  new  plants;  and  minute  divisions  may  pro- 
bably be  successfully  made  of  the  Caucasian  poppy 
(Pnpaver  bracleaium)  which  is  now  under  experiment. 
The  destruction  of  the  stem  in  Adam's  thread  (Fucco 
filamenlosa)  is  succeeded  by  suckers. 

*Jln  artificial  melon  bed.  We  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  growing  melons  on  this  bed  in  1S31,  when  seve- 
ral good  horticulturists  have  entirely  failed  on  common 
heavy  soils.    This  season  has  been  very  wet. 


From  the  many  publications  of  the  same  kind  lately 
issued  and  issuing  from  the  press,  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  subject  is  exhausted,  and  that  Mr.  Lindley '8 
is  a  superfluous  volume.     This,  however,  is  not  the 
case;  it  contains  many  excellent  things,  both  old  and 
new:  and  though  the  united  knowledge  of  no  two  men, 
however  talented,  can  possibly  compass  every  particu- 
lar known  to  nurserymen  and  gardeners;  yet  this  cer- 
tainly has  its  full  share  of  valuable  information,  es- 
pecially far  young  nurserymen,  and,  indeed,  to  every 
orchard  ist  who  may  be  desirous  of  possessing  a  good 
collection,  or  of  propagating  their  own  favourite  va- 
rieties of  fruit.     We  would  particularly  instance  the 
directions  given  relative  to  the  choice  of  stocks  proper 
for  each  kind  of  fruit.     Much  of  the  planter's  success 
depends  on  the  proper  adaptation  of  tJie  stock  to  the 
graft  or  bud;  for  unless  the  former  be  cliosen  to  cor- 
rect the  exuberance,  or  to  assist  the  defects  of  the  lat- 
ter— and  unless,  also,  the  stock  be  suitable  to  the  na- 
tural soil  of  the  planter,  no  well-grounded  hopes  of  suc- 
cess can  be  entertained.     Mr.  Lindley,  or  any  other 
nurseryman  who  attends  to  this  most  material,  and  too 
much  neglected  branch  of  business,  deserves  every  en- 
couragement.    Indeed,  it  is  the  only  basis  on  which  a 
nurseryman's  reputation  can  be  established;  and  every 
one  interested  either  in  the  raising  or  planting  fruit 
trees,  will  feel  himself  under  obligation  to  the  writer, 
for  divulging  so  much  of  what  may  be  called  the  ar- 
cana of  the  trade. 

That  division  of  the  book  treating  of  the  kinds  and 
culture  ot  culinary  vegetables,  is  all  consonant  with 
the  best  practices  and  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  gar- 
dening; and,  of  course,  enhances  the  value  of  the  pub- 
lication to  those  who  are  not  professionally  acquainted 
with  the  products  and  routine  of  kitchen  garden  busi- 
ness. 

The  descriptive  list  of  fruit  is  preceded  by  a  well 
written  introduction  by  the  editor,  in  which,  while  he 
gives  the  rationale  of  the  different  modes  of  working 
trees,  viz.  by  budding,  grafting,  la3'ering,  &c.  gives 
also  a  sketch  of  his  creed  as  a  botanical  physiologist. 
As  it  is  not  always  politic  in  a  professor,  especially  a 
young  one,  to  express  a  too  decided  opinion  on  any 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  not  yet  quite  freed  from 
doubt — we  think  Mr.  J.  Lindley  has  done  wisely  in 
abstaining  from  mooting  several  controverted  points 
in  vegetable  physiology  which  are  still  involved  in 
obscurity;  and  on  his  account,  we  should  not  have 
felt  regret,  had  he  omitted  all.  But  he  has  espoused 
one  prominent  tenet  of  physiological  doctrine,  which 
in  his  future  lectures  he  will  either  have  to  explain 
and  prove,  or  to  retract.  We  allude  to  the  opinion 
first,  or  at  least  long  ago  suggested  by  Dr.  Darwin, 
and  now  very  generally  adopted  by  French  botanists — 
that  the  annual  accretion  of  the  wood  of  exogenous 
plants  is  chiefly  formed  (f  fibres  which  descend  from 
the  buds  and  shoots  of  the  present  year.  Now,  not- 
withstanding the  plausibility  of  this  idea,  and  the 
many  apparent  proofs  producible  of  its  reality,  it  is 
not  entirely  devoid  of  suspicion  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
We  fear  the  French  botanists  would  be  puzzled,  if 
required  by  their  pupils  to  point  out  these  fibres  "de- 
scending in  the  spring,"  or  to  calculate  the  speed 
with  which  the  fibres  descend  from  the  buds  of  a  tree 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  so  as  to  appear  at  the 
root  as  sncin  as  they  do  on  the  topmost  branches.  Be- 
sides, the  reception  of  this  doctrine  induces  an  expec- 
tation that  the  axis  of  a  stock  would  become  invested 
in  a  few  years  with  the  peculiar  wood  of  the  graft, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  bark  and  woody  axis  of  the 
former  unchanged.  Now  this  result,  so  far  from  be- 
ing confirmed  by  observation  and  experience,  is  never 
seen  to  take  place,  and  therefore  the  theory  has  been 
denied  by  several  physiologists  of  high  authority. 

Whether  these  high  authorities  be  right  or  wrong 
we  need  not  now  stop  to  investigate;  believing,  as 
we  do,  that  Mr.  L.  whose  acquirements  as  a  bota- 
nist and  scholar  have  gained  for  him  a  conspicuous 
station  in  science,  would  not  incon^derately  have 
put  forth  any  opinion  on  physiological  phenomena 
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which  he  had  not  proofs  to  support.  But,  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  question  involves  no  difficulty,  nor  can  it 
alter  any  practical  expedient,  and  therefore,  can  in 
no  way  detract  from  tlie  value  of  the  l)Ook;  which,  on 
the  whole,  we  can  safely  recommend,  as  containing 
a  large  fund  of  practical  knowledge,  and,  we  may 
add,  the  marrow  of  every  thing  which  has  been, 
from  time  to  time,  published  on  the  subject;  in  fact, 
an  epitome  of  all  that  lias  been  accredited  and  de- 
termined by  tlie  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
relative  to  fruit,  ever  since  its  establishment. 


(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 
ON  PRUNING. 
Practical  Hints  on  Priming  Forest   and  Hedge-row 
Timber  Trees.     Addressed  to  J\lr.  Coke's  Tenants, 
on  the  Holkham  Jludit-day,  July  Mth,  1831.     Bv 
Mr.  Blaikie. 

'■When  side  branches  of  thriving  timber  trees, 
not  being  of  the  fir  tribe,  are  cut  otF  close  to  their 
stems,  the  bark  soon  closes  over  the  wounds,  and 
too  frequently  misleads  injudicious  pruners,  who 
vainly  imagine  the  stems  or  boles  of  such  trees  be- 
come perfect,  and  remain  sound,  atler  having  been 
subjected  to  such  barbarous  treatment.  Whereas, 
trees  so  mangled,  are  in  general  totally  spoiled,  for 
the  stumps  of  the  close  pruned  branches,  after  being 
covered  over  with  the  new  bark  and  sap  wood,  or, 
as  it  has  been  called  by  the  advocates  of  the  mea- 
sure, 'sealed  up,'  invariably  rot  in  a  few  years,  after 
the  pruning  operation,  and  communicate  the  disease 
to  the  hearts  of  the  trees.  The  marks  of  the  saw, 
and  cuts  of  the  bill  hook,  are  distinctly  seen  on  the 
ends  of  the  rotten  stumps,  and  clearly  prove,  that 
the  trees  from  which  these  specimens  were  taken, 
had  been  pruned  artificially. 

"No  union  or  adhesion  takes  place  between  the 
stumps  of  primed  branches  and  the  new  wood  which 
grows  over  them,  at  least,  none  such  has  been  ob- 
served in  any  of  the  numerous  specimens  which  have 
been  inspected  at  Holkham. 

"Forest  and  hedge-row  timber  trees  should  not 
be  pruned,  in  any  case  where  that  practice  can  be 
beneficially  dispensed  with.  Natural  pruning  is 
much  preferable  to  artificial;  as  the  upper  side 
branches  of  trees  extend  themselves  over  the  lower 
ones,  the  latter  dwindle  away,  and  drop  oft'  from 
the  boles  of  the  trees — hence  the  term  'natural 
pruning.' 

'■Tlie  stems  of  forest  trees  seldom  sustain  any  in- 
jury from  the  side  branches  decaying,  and  dropping 
oft'  in  the  natural  way.  In  these  cases  nature  pro- 
vides antidotes  for  tiie  seeming  defects;  the  branches 
decay  gradually,  and  the  stems  of  the  trees  increase 
in  size  proportionally — the  decayed  branches  arc 
ultimately  pushed  out,  or  pinched  off  by  the  increase 
of  sound  timber.  The  stems  of  the  trees  are  then 
perfect  in  reality,  and  not  deceptively  so,  as  in 
artificial  close  pruning. 

"Trees,  which  do  not  grow  from  stubs,  and  have 
not  been  pruned  and  mangled,  are  called  'maiden 
trees'  in  the  timber  trade,  and  are  in  high  estima- 
tion with  timber  merchants,  who  reject  close-pruned 
trees. 

"The  only  rational  excuse  for  pruning  forest  and 
hedwe-row  timber  trees,  is  where  they  have  over- 
luxuriant  side  brunches,  which  draw  too  much  sap 
or  nourishment  from  the  stems,  and  do  injury  to  un- 
derwood in  copses,  and  to  bushes  in  hedge-rows,  and 
corn  crops  adjoining  thereto.  Such  trees  do  some- 
times require  to  be  pruned,  and  that  operation  may 
be  performed,  and  the  desired  object  attained  with- 
out damaging  the  limber,  or  injuring  the  trees  in 
any  way,  by  the  process  called  \forishorlcning;'  that 
is,  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  over-luxuriant  branches 
immediately  above  where  lateral  shoots  spring  from 
them. 

"By  this  method  of  pruning,  the  currents  of  sap 
are  checked,  and  diverted  from  the  strong  side 
branches  into  more  profitable  channels — tlie  boles 


of  the  trees.  These  increase  in  size,  in  proportion 
to  the  extra  quantity  of  sap  thrown  into  them  by 
pruning  operations;  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees 
then  expand  wider,  and  overtop  the  lower  branches 
which  have  been  shortened.  These  dwindle  and 
decay  gradually,  until  they  are  ultimately  pushed 
out  of  the  stems,  and  pinched  off,  as  before  des- 
cribed in  the  operation  of  natural  pruning. 

"The  branches  should  be  shortened  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  from  the  stems,  in  proportion  to  the 
size;  a  due  proportion  of  live  branches  should  be  left 
upon  the  stumps,  sufHcient  to  draw  sap  or  nourish- 
ment in  that  direction,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
stumps  from  premature  decay,  and  caushig  rot  in 
the  hearts  of  tlie  trees." 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
BOTS  IN  HORSES 
Mr.  Fessenden:  South  Boston,  Dec.  22d,  1831. 

I  have  read  very  attentively  the  article  in  your 
paper  of  yesterday,  copied   from, the  American  Far- 
mer, relating  to   hots  in  horses.     Every  tiling  that 
may  throw  light  upon  the  subject  is  important,  as 
this  insect  has  been  generally  and  I  must  still  be- 
lieve riglitly,  thought  the  most  formidable  enemy  to 
the  horse.     I  feel  a  deep  personal  interest   in  the 
subject,  having  lost  one  valuable  horse,  I  doubt  not 
in  the  least  by  a  direct  attack  of  the  bots,  and 
another,  as  I  firmly  believe,  by  colic,  occasioned  by 
his  stomach  being  disordered  originally  by  the  depre- 
dations of  bots.     The  last  mentioned  horse  died  at 
a  distance  from  home.     I  did  not  see  him  after  he 
was  taken  ill  and  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  the 
condition  of  his  stomach.     The  more  remote  cause 
of  his  death  is  therefore   a  matter  of  conjecture. 
A  case,  however,  has  come  under  my  observation, 
which   I  cannot  reconcile  with  the  new   theory  of 
Mr.  Harden.     To  illustrate  this  case  I  must  first 
refer  to  another.     In  February,  1828,  one  of  the 
horses  above  mentioned  died,  after  having  been  ill 
about  24  hours.     As  soon  as  he  could  be  skinned, 
I  commenced  dissection  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
his  death.     On  coming  to  the  stomacli  I  found  very 
many   bots,  and  about  two  thirds  of  the  inner  or 
villous  coat  of  the  stomach  entirely  eaten  away — 
not  eaten  through,  as  the  outer  or  muscular  coat  re- 
mained almost  entire.     Now  if  their  object  had  been 
to  make  their  escape  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the 
stomach  of  the  dead   animal,  they  would   not  have 
passed   over  so  much  surface.     They  might  have 
eaten    through   in   any   part,   immediately.      Now 
could  it  have  been  their  object  to  gorge  tlicmselves 
at  last  with  one  desperate  meal  of  Hesh.     Ten  times 
their  number,  voracious  as  they  appear  to  be.  could 
not  have  devoured  so  much,  in  the  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  the  horse  and  the  time  of  dis- 
section.    In  fact,  they  discovered  no  disposition  to 
leave  the  maw  of  the  horse.     At  the  lower  passage 
where  it  appeared  to  have  been   thinner  they  had 
eaten  through   in  shreds;  but  had  not  made  their 
escape.     Where  most  of  them  were  present,  thev 
seemed  leisurely  at  work,  to  satisfy  their  natural 
appetite. 

I  published  some  remarks  upon  this  case  at  the 
time,  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  with  a  reference 
to  the  natural  history  of  this  insect  in  the  -Ith  volume 
of  the  New  England  Farmer,  page  345,  by  Doct. 
Green  of  Mansfield,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  be 
one  of  our  most  learned  entomologists,  un«ommonly 
accurate  in  his  observations  and  thorough  in  all  his 
investigations.  Dr.  Green's  account  should  be  read 
by  every  person  at  all  interested  in  the  subject.  If 
he  is  correct,  as  I  doubt  not  he  is,  bots  are  not  bred, 
tliough  they  may  be  said  to  be  raised  in  the  bowels 
of  a  horse. 

The  other  horse  I  lost  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
lie  was  young,  and  had  been  easily  kept  in  good  con- 


dition. The  spring  before  he  died,  he  perceptibly  lost 
flesh,  and  discovered  symptoms  of  being  troubled  with 
bots. 

Through  the  following  summer,  I  had  but  little  and 
light  work  for  him;  yet,  with  much  better  keeping 
than  usual,  I  could  nut  hide  his  ribs.  In  the  autumn, 
he  was  seized  with  colic,  on  a  short  journey,  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  and  careful  driver,  and  died 
before  the  next  morning.  His  death  was  caused  by 
a  small  quantity  of  corn  remaining  undigested  in  his 
stomach.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  together  and 
in  connexion  with  my  late  experience,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  he  had  been  essentially  injured  by  bots. 
For  I  can  hardly  conceive,  that  double  the  quantity 
of  corn  he  had  eaten  would  have  injured  a  horse  with 
a  sound  stomach. 

I  have  yet  to  state  the  case  on  which  I  chiefly  re- 
ly, to  prove  that  bots  prey  upon  the  stomach  of  the 
living  horse,  always  to  his  injury  in  proportion  to 
their  ravages,  and  very  often  to  his  destruction,  if 
they  are  very  numerous.  In  the  winter  of  1829,  a 
man  in  my  employ  kept  a  horse  in  my  stable.  He 
was  seldom  used,  and  put  to  no  hard  service.  He 
was  not  meanly  poor  when  he  came,  but  rather  lean. 
He  had  what  good  English  hay  he  would  eat,  and 
grain  daily.  Still  to  my  surprise,  he  seemed  to  gain 
no  flesh.  At  length,  he  was  seized  with  colic, 
which  caused  an  entire  stoppage  in  his  bowels.  We 
could  not  remove  it  by  cathartics  or  clysters.  After 
death,  I  examined  his  stomach  myself,  could  find  only 
two  or  three  bots,  and  those  of  small  size.  Yet,  there 
was  abundant  evidence  of  their  former  ravages. 
About  two-thirds,  I  should  think  more,  of  the  inner 
coat  of  his  maw  had  been  eaten  away  clean  long  ago, 
as  was  evident  by  a  scarred  rim  or  bead,  along  the 
edge  of  the  portion  not  consumed;  showing  that  nature 
had  been  making  an  ineflfectual  effort  to  repair  the 
injury,  after  the  plunderers  had  finished  their  brief 
existence  and  retired.  I  may  be  told  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain  this  injury  was  caused  by  bots.  Yet, 
appearances  so  exactly  corresponded  to  those  in  the 
case  of  my  own  horse  where  I  found  them  in  the  very 
act,  that  1  have  not  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  If  the 
knife  had  been  applied,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Har- 
den, this  horse  might  possibly  have  been  relieved,  for 
the  time;  but  never  could  have  been  a  serviceable 
beast.  His  intestines  were  greatly  inflamed,  and  dis- 
tended like  blown  bladders,  by  the  air  produced  by 
the  fermenting  undigested  food  that  was  stowed  away 
in  them.  Many  cases  described  to  me  by  others,  still 
more  confirm  me  in  the  belief,  that  bots  do  prey  upon 
the  stomach  of  the  living  horse  as  their  natural  food. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  in  describing  the  ease  of  my 
own  horse,  but  1  might  have  added,  that  I  kept  many 
of  the  bots  several  days,  under  various  experiments, 
and  often  applied  them  to  the  stomach  of  the  horse 
after  soaking  it  in  warm  water.  They  uniformly 
seemed  at  home,  firmly  applied  their  hooks  and  went 
to  work,  greedily  sucking  any  blood  that  flowed  from 
the  minute  vessels.  For  many  interesting  particulars, 
relating  to  this  subject,  I  would  again  refer  to  the 
communication  of  Dr.  Green,  above  mentioned. 

The  article  of  Mr.  Harden  contains  many  valuable 
hints;  but  I  cannot  yet  subscribe  to  his  theory.  In- 
stead of  colic  being  the  original  cause  of  death  to 
horses,  in  .so  many  cases  as  he  supposes,  I  am  confi- 
dent the  colic  is  much  oflener  occasioned  by  the  bots 
feeding  upon  the  stomach, till  it  is  rendered  incapable 
of  performing  its  naturnl  functions.  When  they 
leave  the  horse,  having  attained  their  growth,  they 
leave  him  peculiarly  liable  to  colic,  for  bis  food  can 
never  after  be  well  digested,  and  much  of  it  will  pass 
through  him  but  imperfectly  digested,  always  a  pretty 
certain  indication  of  disease,  of  an  unhealthy  or  un- 
sound state  of  the  stomach.  I  will  not  further  extend 
this  article,  to  comment  particularly  upon  the  theory 
of  INIr.  Harden.  The  attentive  reader  will  perceive 
that  his  facts  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  without 
adopting  his  theory.  It  is  very  natural,  for  instance, 
that  bots,  when  disturbed  by  dissecting  or  handling 
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the  place  of  their  abode,  should  endeavor  speedily  to 
hide  themselves  from  observation.  But  this  is  one 
thinj,  and  leisurely  eating  away  the  inner  coat  of  the 
stomach,  leaving  the  o%Uer  nearly  entire,  is  quite 
another. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
add  a  few  words  on  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  for 
the  bots.  It  is  evident  they  cannot  be  killed  within 
the  horse,  without  endangering  his  life.  The  object 
therefore  is  to  administer  something  which  they  may 
prefer  to  feeding  upon  his  stomach,  to  induce  them  to 
let  go  their  fast  hold;  and  then  to  discharge  them  as 
speedily  as  possible  by  the  most  active  and  powerful 
cathartics.  If  a  horse  is  violently  attacked,  first  give 
him  laudanum  to  reduce  the  spasms.  Bleed  freely 
in  the  jugular  vein.  But  I  think  there  is  danger  in 
bleeding  my  animal  till  he  falls.  Turn  down  a  quart 
or  two  of  the  blood,  warm  as  it  flows;  or  give  that 
quantity  of  warm  milk  and  molasses;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  powerful  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  other  like 
medicine.  Cramming  down  the  entrails  of  a  fowl 
may  be  considered  a  ludicrous  prescription,  and  indeed 
I  should  never  think  of  recommending  it.  Still  I 
have  heard  of  cases  so  well  attested  of  relief  being 
gained  by  it  that  I  can  easily  conceive  it  to  be  a  rare 
dainty  to  the  insects,  in  the  failure  of  their  natural 
food.  Respectfully,  Lejujel  Capen. 


"mM  w^mimm. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Jan.  6,  18l!2. 

AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  award  the  premiums 
in  accordance  with  our  proposals,  published  in  the  1st 
number  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Farmer,  award 
as  follows: 

To  Richard  K.  Meade,  of  White  Post,  Va.  the 
premium  for  the  best  essay  on  agriculture,  being  a 
perpetual  free  subscription  to  the  American  Farmer, 
fur  his  essay  on  the  improvement  of  worn  out  land. 

To  John  Stillwell,  Dresden,  Ohio,  five  years' 
subscription  to  the  American  Farmer,  beginning  with 
the  1st  number  of  the  13th  volume,  for  his  essay  on 
the  culture  of  Indian  corn. 

To  Gideon  Davis,  Georgetown,  D.  C.  one  of  the 
previous  volumes  of  the  Farmer,  for  his  essay  on 
Tillage. 

To  David  Thomas,  of  Aurora,  Cayuga  county. 
New  York,  the  premium  for  the  best  essay  on  horti- 
culture, being  a  perpetual  free  subscription  to  the 
American  Farmer. 

To  John  C.  Short,  of  Cleves,  Ohio,  the  premium 
for  the  second  best  essay  on  horticulture,  being  five 
years'  subscription  to  the  American  Farmer. 

To  the  essay  signed  "Calvin,"  dated  Preston, 
Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  the  premium  for  the  third 
best  essay  on  horticulture,  being  one  of  the  previous 
volumes  of  the  Farmer. 

To  the  essay  signed  "R.  J.  B,"  and  dated  Fayette 
county,  Kentucky,  the  premium  for  the  best  essay  on 
any  subject  of  rural  economy,  being  a  perpetual  free 
subscription  to  the  American  Farmer.  This  essay 
was  published  in  the  '2Sth  number  of  the  present  vol- 
ume of  the  Fanner,  and  entitled  "Practical  Ob- 
servations ON  the  Principles  op  Breeding." 

To  N.  Herbemont,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  the  pre- 
mium for  the  second  best  essay  on  rural  economy, 
being  five  years'  subscription  to  the  Farmer,  for  his 
essay  entitled  -'Honesty  is  the  best  Policy." 

We  publish  in  this  number,  the  first  horticultural 
prize  essay,  and  the  second  prize  essay  on  agriculture. 
The  first  agricultural  essay  is  withheld  for  a  few 
weeks;  for  a  more  appropriate  season. 

On  the  above  award  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark, 
that  every  essay  offered,  that  could  be  published  under 
any  circumstances, has  received  a  premium,  according 


to  the  terras  of  the  proposition.  That  so  few  essays 
have  been  offered,  is  altogether  incomprehensible  to 
us.  The  premiums  were  considered  liberal  by  all. 
Why,  then,  have  they  failed  in  tlieir  object?  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  our  main  object  was, 
to  awaken  a  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement,  by  in- 
ducing practical  men  to  write  and  publish  their  ideas 
on  the  various  departments  of  husbandry;  and  we 
thought  this  the  most  practicable  mode  of  effecting  that 
object.  But  it  seems  that  neither  honors,  nor  interest, 
nor  persuasion,  can  be  made  to  rouse  the  slumbering 
pens  of  our  farmers.  The  strange,  the  absurd  notion, 
has  got  abroad  among  them  that  nothing  new  can  be 
written — that  "the  subject  is  exhausted,"  and 
hence  they  have  laid  aside  their  pens,  or  employ  them 
only  in  politics.  If  this  wretched  idea  be  practised 
upon  much  longer,  it  may  be  enlarged  upon  thus: — all 
has  been  written  that  can  be  on  agricullure,  and  for- 
gotten. Need  we  enter  into  an  argument  with  rational 
men  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  idea?  Surely  not. — 
There  is  no  branch  of  human  employment,  on  which 
the  pen  can  be  employed,  so  fertile  in  subjects  as  that 
of  agriculture;  none  which  presents  so  much  unoccu- 
pied ground,  and  nane  on  which  so  much  may  be  writ- 
ten with  so  much  advantage  to  the  writer  and  to  his 
country.  Every  day  in  the  year  presents  something 
new  to  every  tiller  of  the  soil;  and  every  act  of  an 
agricultural  life  elicits  something  which  would  be 
new  to  farmers  generally.  Whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult, we  shall  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
we  have  done  all  we  could  to  incite  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement in  the  agricultural  interest.  If  our  farmers 
prefer  reading  and  writing  politics,  we  cannot  help  it. 
Such  employment  may  appear  well  enough  now,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  more  farmers  and  fewer  pol- 
iticians will  be  necessary  to  the  nation's  welfare; 
when  owners  of  land  (we  will  not  say  farmers,)  will 
see  in  their  sterile  fields  and  stinted  harvests,  that  po- 
litics, though  they  may  serve  to  amuse,  will  not  do  to 
live  by;  and  when  fathers  will  find,  in  the  impover- 
ished condition  of  their  sons,  that  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  politics  could  have  been  more  profitably 
infused  into  the  minds  of  their  children. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood,  from  the  above 
remarks,  as  placing  a  low  estimate  on  the  essays  that 
were  presented  and  obtained  premiums.  Some  of  them 
are  indeed  excellent,  and  one  or  two  all  we  could  wish. 
The  one  on  "the  Flower  Garden,"  &c.  by  David  Tho- 
mas, of  Aurora,  N.  Y.  published  in  this  number,  we 
deem  of  high  value;  and  the  one  on  the  "Culture  of 
Corn,"  also  published  in  this  number,  though  very 
short  and  unadorned,  is  an  excellent  article.  The 
first  prize  essay,  on  improving  worn  out  land,  will 
speak  fur  itself.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  gene- 
rally considered  a  valuable  paper.  The  one  on  the 
Principlesof  Breeding,  published  in  the  28th  number, 
is  also  an  excellent  article.  There  are  one  or  two 
others  that  are  good.  Our  complaint,  therefore,  is 
not  that  the  articles  presented  are  not  better,  but  that 
so  few  were  presented. 

Cheat  or  Chess. — We  thank  our  correspondent 
"Tyro,"  for  his  communication  on  the  subject  of  wheat 
turning  to  cheat.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  he  adduces  in  support  of  the 
popular  belief  that  cheat  is  degenerated  wheat,  we 
are  still  unconvinced.  The  fact  he  states,  however, 
of  the  cheat  plant  growing  from  the  joints  of  the  in- 
jured oats,  if  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  comes  near- 
er to  a  demonstration  of  the  theory  than  any  thing  we 
have  yet  seen.  But  here  another  difiiculty  presents 
itself:  oats  and  wheat  are  very  different  plants;  and  it 
seems  altogether  beyond  human  credulity,  that  injury 
or  any  other  cause  could  make  them  both  divest  them- 
selves of  their  individual  characters  and  put  on  the 
same,  and  those,  too,  of  a  new  and  entirely  different 
plant.  If  an  injury  either  from  the  weather  or  other 
cause,  were  capable  of  changing  the  character  of  a 
plant,  we  should  suppose  that  different  plants  thus 
affected,  would  assume  different  characters;   but  cer- 


tainly we  should  not  expect  them  all  to  assume  iden- 
tical ones.  The  popular  belief  is  unsupported  by 
analogy,  so  far  as  we  are  informed.  No  other  plant 
has  ever,  to  our  knowledge,  been  suspected  of  being 
metamorphosed  into  a  different  one  by  any  cause 
whatever.  Injury  from  the  weather  and  all  other 
causes,  affects  the  health  or  the  life  of  all  other  plants, 
but  never  changes  them  to  other  plants.  The  only 
way  by  which  we  deem  it  possible  that  cheat  can  be 
the  produce  of  wheat  or  oats,  is  by  hybridisement. 
It  is  possible  that  wheat  while  in  flower,  may  become 
impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  some  other  plant  near 
it;  that  the  seed  of  the  wheat  would  not  be  changed 
in  its  appearance;  and  that  when  sown,  the  plant 
produced  from  it  would  be  a  hybrid  between  the 
wheat  and  the  other  parent  plant,  and  that  this  hybrid 
is  cheat.  This  is  the  only  mode  we  can  deem  at  all 
plausible  by  which  wheat,  oats,  rye,  or  other  plants 
can  produce  cheat. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  explain  how  the  cheat  may 
have  got  into  the  wheat  field  of  our  correspondent; 
much  less  how  a  plant  of  cheat  could  have  grown 
from  the  joints  of  his  oats.  But  the  absence  of  an 
explanation  in  this  case  is  not  singular — we  will 
agree  to  furnish  one,  however,  whenever  we  shall  be 
informed  of  the  origin  of  white  clover,  of  pine  growths, 
of  cherry  trees,  &c.  all  of  which  are  known  to  spring 
up  spontaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
when  fields  are  thrown  into  pasture,  and  growths  of 
other  timber  cut  off.  In  the  case  of  the  cheat  growing 
from  the  joints  of  the  oats,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
ask  our  much  respected  correspondent,  if  it  is  not 
possible  he  may  have  mistaken  the  plants?  Might 
not  the  plants  from  the  joints  of  which  the  cheat 
grew,  have  been  originally  cheat?  We  know  he  is 
more  anxious  for  the  triumph  of  truth  than  for  the 
establishment  of  a  favorite  theory;  and  that  he  would 
not  assert  as  matter  of  fact  that  of  which  he  had  the 
least  doubt.  But  in  this  instance,  we  beg  leave  to 
say,  we  think  he  must  have  been  mistaken.  There 
is  an  easy  way  of  putting  this  matter  to  rest,  and  we 
have  made  arrangements  for  a  trial  of  it — not  for  our 
own  information,  but  for  that  of  others;  we  have  no 
doubts  on  the  subject.  Let  a  patch  of  perfectly  clean 
wheat  be  sown — the  seed  to  be  taken  from  a  field 
where  there  was  no  cheat  or  other  noxious  plants 
By  the  side  of  it  let  a  patch  of  cheat  be  sown.  At 
the  proper  season,  let  one  half  of  the  wheat  be  lace- 
rated and  broken  down,  and  the  other  half  protected 
from  injury.  If  the  injured  part  of  the  wheat  or  any 
other  produce  cheat,  then  we  shall  be  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  the  popular  belief. 


Culture  of  the  Vine  in  Pennsylvania. 
A  gentleman  near  Harrisburgh  is  said  to  have  made 
this  year,  from  the  produce  of  a  vineyard,  planted  four 
years  ago,  and  occupying  only  3  acres,  18  barrels  of 
wine,  worth  $20  each. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  Nov.  15. 

The  boisterous  state  of  the  weather  and  a  scarcity 
of  vessels  in  tlie  Irish  ports  liave  diminished  our  usual 
supplies.  Those  of  VVheat  and  Flour  are  very  light, 
but  of  Oats  and  Oatmeal  they  are  nearly  equa'l  to  the 
demand. 

Though  the  Wheat  trade  throughout  the  week 
has  been  any  thing  but  lively,  and  some  quantity  of 
the  previous  supplies  remain  over,  holders  have  evinc- 
ed little  or  no  disposition  to  press  sales,  and  prices 
have  been  very  nearly  sustained.  Most  of  the  finest 
parcels  of  new  Wheat  have  been  picked  up  by  the 
millers  at  8s  2d  to  8s  3d  for  Dundalk  and  Dublin,  and 
8s  Id  to  8s  2d  for  choice  Limi?rick  and  Wexford. 
There  have  also  been  some  speculative  inquiries  for 
these  descriptions,  which,  though  they  have  not  yet 
led  to  business,  have  tended  to  increase  the  firmness 
of  the  importers.  Sack  Flour  finds  a  ready  sale; 
choice  in'ands  of  Irish  have  brought  45s  per  280  lbs. 
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There  is  very  liltle  American  of  good  quality  in  the 
market. 

The  best  oats  have  rather  exceeded  our  last  quo- 
tations, with  a  fair  demand;  but  middling  parcels  do 
not  go  off  readily.  Grinding  parcels,  together  with 
Indian  Corn,  meet  an  increased  demand. 

Two  or  three  small  parcels  of  bonded  Flour,  which 
were  sold  at  22s  6d  to  23s  for  sweet,  and  sour  as  it 
rose,  are  the  only  transactions  reported  in  that  ar- 
ticle. There  have  been  numerous  inquiries  for  wheat, 
but,  we  believe,  liltle  actual  business  has  occurred. 
Oats  would  exceed  our  previous  currency. 

To  Day's  Market  was  well  attended  by  the  neigh- 
bouring millers,  and  there  was  a  pretty  good  clear- 
ance of  the  new  wheats,  at  prices  fully  equal  to  those 
of  last  Tuesday,  which  is  a  decided  improvement  on 
the  rates  of  Friday.  In  the  value  of  old  there  was 
little  or  no  alteration.  For  oats  last  week's  rates 
were  with  difficulty  realized. 

Our  cotton  market  contmued  in  a  very  dull  state 
during  the  whole  of  the  past  week,  without,  howe- 
ver, producing  an  alteration  in  the  prices,  except  the 
middling  and  inferior  descriptions  of  American,  which 
rule  a  shade  lower  than  our  last  quotations.  The 
sales  amount  to  8,240  bags,  consisting  of 

3020  Bowed  at  5d  to7d,  chiefly  at  5  3-8d  to  6d  for 
middling  to  fully  fair. 

1410  Orleans  at  Sid  to  7*d,  (10  at  8d)  chiefly  at 
6id  to  7d  for  middling  to  good  fair. 

1650  Alabama  and  Mobile  at  43d  to  65d,  and  a  few 
at7d. 
140  Sea  Island  at  121d  to  14d. 
40  Stained  ditto  at  6Jd  to  Sid. 

150  hhds.  tobacco'(new'strips)  at  33d.  to  5d.  per  lb. 
have  been  taken  for  tbe  home  trade,  and  50  hhds.  leaf 
and  strips  for  Ireland;  there  is  some  inquiry  for  export, 
but  not  much  business  done. — No  sales  have  been 
made  in  Carolina  or  East  India  rice.  300  brls.  Stock- 
holm tar  were  sold  at  I4s.  6d  per  bbl.  Prices  of 
ashes  continue  steady,  but  there  is  no  material  im- 
provement in  the  demand;  the  sales  reported  are  480 
bbls.  Montreal  pots  at  31s.  9d.  to  32s.  6d.  and  26 
bbls.     Montreal  pearls  at  33s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Cotton  Market,  JVovember  16. — Our  cotton  market 
is  still  gloomy;  the  trade  still  continue  to  purchase 
sparingly,  the  supplies  very  moderate,  still,  prices 
have  not  declined. 


Prices  Current  in  JVeio  KoiA-,  Dec.  31. 
Beeswax,  yellow    18  a  19.  Co(lo?i,  New  Orleans. 10 
a  .114;  Upland,  .7  a  .10;    Alabama,  .8  a  II.      Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp, yd.  U^a  11;  Flax  13  a  I4J;  Fiax,  Ame- 
rican,T  a 8. Flaxseed.  1  bush,  clean  . a 

Flour,  N.    Vork,   bbl. 6. 25  a ;    Canal,  6.75  a  7.00; 

Bait.  Hwd. St. [6. 62  a  6.75;  Rh'd.  city  mills a  6.76; 

country,  6.60a ;  Alcxand'a,  6.50  a  6.75;    Freder- 
icksburg 6.25  a ;  Petersg. a ;  Rye  Flour, 

4.75  a ;  Indian  Meal , per  bbl.  3.37  a  3.50;  perhhd. 

a  16.50;  Grain,  Wheat,  North, a ;  Vir. 

1.16  a  1.20;  Rye,  North, —  a  95;    Corn,  Ycl.  Nor.  80  a 

— ;  Barley, a ;  Oals,Sth.  and  North,. 50  a  54; 

Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.7.00  a  8.00;  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  7.60    a   8.50;  prime  5.26  a    5.50; 

cargo a ;    Lard.lOa.ll;  Pork,   mess,   bbl. 

12.25  a  13.25;  prime  10  00  a  1 1.25. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  full  supply  of  fresh  garden  seeds  for  sale  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Farmer.  Also,  Araeacba  roots, 
Quinoa  seed  and  Buffaloe  Berry  trees. 

GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  small  but  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Tulips,  early  double  and  single  Van  Thol, 
and  common  kinds;  Crown  Imperials  and  Persian  Fri- 
tillaries;  Polyanthus  narcissus,  yellow  and  white  frag- 
rant; Yellow  fragrant  and  White  fragrant;  Double  and 
single  fragrant  Jonquils,  &c. 

A  few  of  his  splendid  collection  of  new  Paeonies  and 
Hemerocalises  jet  on  hand.       GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  GARDEN  OF  THE 
LATE  ANDREW  PARMENTIER  IS  OF- 
FERED FOR  SALE. 

The  reputation  of  this  establishment  is 
not  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
but  is  well  known  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  different  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
situated  two  miles  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Jamaica  and  Flatbush  Koads,  and  contains  24  acres. 

The  grounds  are  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  laid  out  with  judgment  and  taste.  The  situation  is 
very  healthy,  and  the  view  very  extensive,  commanding 
the  bay,  the  city,  &c.  The  Garden  is  enclosed  by  a 
pointed  stone  fence,  and  inside  of  that  is  a  hawthorn 
hedge.  The  Nursery  contains  a  fine  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  Fruit,  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees;  also  a 
splendid  collection  of  Roses  and  Herbaceous  Plants,— 
the  object  of  its  late  proprietor  having  always  been  to 
collect  every  new  variety. 

On  the  premises  are  a  Dwelling  House,  two  Laborers' 
Houses,  seven  Cisterns,  and  a  never-failing  Pump  of 
excellent  water— four  Green  and  Hot  Houses,  contain- 
ing a  rich  variety  of  rare  exotics. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  any  person  who 
wishes  to  engage  in  the  occupation  of  gardening,  by  the 
purchase  of  this  property,  are  very  great:  tbe  business 
already  secured  is  very  extensive,  and  the  prospect  of 
increased  encouragement  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  be- 
lief that  the  purchase  of  the  property  will  amply  repay 
the  enterprise  of  any  one  who  may  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Terms  will  be  made  known  by  applying  to  Mrs  Par- 
MENTiER,  on  the  premises. 
N.  B.  Mrs.  P.  will  receive  and  execute  all  orders. 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED 
STORE. 

The  subscriber  feels  much  pleasure  in  returning  his 
thanks  to  the  public  for  the  very  liberal  patronage 
given  to  his  agricultural  establishment  during  the  past 
year.  The  increased  demand  for  the  Davis  Ploughs, 
and  the  still  much  greater  increase  in  the  demand  for 
his  Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cullers,  is  highly  flattering  to 
him,  as  it  not  only  expresses  the  confidence  which  the 
public  have  placed  in  him,  but  proves  that  his  patrons 
have  not  been  disappointed.  He  hopes  that  he  may 
yet  be  rewarded  for  the  six  years  time  which  was  spent 
entirely  in  making  his  improvements  in  the  Straw  Cut- 
ter, and  eight  or  ten  years  more  in  introducing  them 
to  the  public.  Having  now,  upwards  of  four  hundred 
of  them  in  use  in  the  various  parts  of  the  U.  Slates, 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  who  have  them,  he 
can  recommend  them  with  the  fullest  confidence. 

He  has  a  pretty  general  assortment  of  Agricultural 
Implements,  and  of  the  most  approved^kinds,  and  such 
as  he  trusts,  while  he  recommends  them,  they  will  also 
recommend  themselves  on  trial.  Also,  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Garden  and  Feld  Seeds,  &c.  &c. 

J.  S.  EASTMAN, 

Jan.  3   1S32.  Pratt  street  near  Hanover. 


AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

A  variety  of  the  most  approved  works,  both  Foreign 
and  American,  on  subjects  connected  with  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Farriery,  &c.  kept  for  sale  at  this  office. 


Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

The  following  persons  are  authorised  to  act  as  Agents  for  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  in  their  seieral  places  of  residence: 

Boston,  John  B.  Russell,  N.  E.  Farmer  Office. 

New-York,  J.  H.  Gourlic,  at  the  Post  Office. 

C  D.  &  C.  Laudrelh,  Chestnut  street. 
Philadelphia,  ^  g   j;   FreymuCh. 

H'rtsAmgion,  D.  C.   P.  Thora(.aon. 
lyashington,  D.  C.  Coale  Se  Co. 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  Wm.  F.  (iray,  Post  Master. 
Petersburg,  Va.        Thomas  Coleman. 
Rnlciih,  if.  C.  Joseph  Gales  &  Son. 

Camden,  S.  C.  P.  Thornlon,  i'ost  Master. 

New  Orleans,  Win.  McKean. 

Nashville,  Ten.         Eichbaum  &   Norvell 
Natchez,  Mis.  Fredcriclt  Staunton. 

Port  Gibson,  Mis.    Passmore  Hoopes. 
Salem,  N.  J.  H.  H.  Elwell. 

C.ncral  J3sentJor  the  State  of  Maryland,  T.  B.  Breatn. 


BA-ZiTIIiXORi:    FKICES   CTTRBEKT. 


Baltimore  Market.  Were  it  not  our  habit  to  say 
something  by  way  of  a  review  of  the  market  each 
week,  we  should  at  this  time  allow  our  quotations  to 
go  to  the  reader  in  silence;  for  indeed  there  is  nothing 
doing,  no  change,  and  of  course  nothing  requiring  no- 
tice. Howard  street  flour  still  commands  $5.25  from 
wagons  and  from  the  Rail  road.  We  shall  probably 
soon  have  to  quote  the  Rail  iioati  price  instead  of  wagon 
price  of  this  article. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality, 3.00  a5. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;  brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery, suitable  forsegars,6.00  a  10  CO;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  16.00. — Fine  yellow, 
16.00a  20.00. — Virginia, 4.00  a  5. (JO. — Rappahannock, 
3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  6  hhds.  Md.;  17  hhds 
Ohio— total  23  hhds. 

Flodr— best  white  wheatfamily,S6.75  a  7.25;  super 

Howard-st.  fresh  5.37i  n ;  city  mills,  $5.00  a  5.124 

a ;  Susq. —  a  —  ;  Corn  Meai. bbl.  3.50;  Grain,  Md. 

red  wheat,  90  ol.OS;  white  do. a ,Susq. a 

— Corn,  white,  63  a  65 — yellow  63  a  66 — Rye,  84  a  85 
— Oats,  40  a  45. — Beans,  75  a  80— Peas,  65  a  70 — 
Clover-seed  5.00  a  5.50— Timotht,  2.50  a  Or- 
chard Grass  1.60  a  2.00— Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 
2.00  a  2.60 — Herd's,  75  o  1.00-Lucerne  —  0  37^  lb. — 
Barley, — Flaxseed  If,  ol  5-8-CottoN:  Va.  7J  o  9-Lou. 
9  a  12— Alab.  Sn.  10— Tenn.  .7^  n.i;  N.Car.8  0.9^- 
Upland  SalO — Whiskey,  hhds.  Istp.  27^  a  28;  in  bbls. 

32  a Wool,  U'ashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  57;  American  Full  Blood,  47  a  55;  three  quarters  do. 
41  o  47;  half  do.  35  n  41;  quarter  and  common  do.  32 
a  35.  Unleashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  n  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 

27;  half  do.  22  a  25;  quarter  and  common,  19  a  21 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  5225  c-;  Country,  dew-rotted, 5i 
0  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  a 9c. — Feathers,  37  a  37^; Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.75  a ,  ground,  1.37^  a — bbl. 

Iron,  graypigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  «  30.00;  bar  Sus.  perton, 
72.50  a  SO. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  3.25  a  4.25 — 
Oak   wood,  5.00   a  6.00— Hickory,  6.50   a  7.00. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Second  Prize  Essay,  Agricultural  division,  On  the 
Culture  of  Indian  Corn— On  Wheat  turning  to  Cheat 
or  Chess — Agricultural  Tour  through  part  of  England, 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry— First  Prize  Essay,  Horticul- 
tural division.  On  the  Flower  Garden,  Fruits,  &c. — Re- 
view of  "A  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden, 
with  Calendars  of  the  Work  required  in  the  Orchard 
and  Kitchen  Garden  during  every  Month  in  the  Year" — 
Practical  Hints  on  Pruning  Forest  and  Hedge-row  Tim- 
ber Trees.  By  Mr.  Blaikie— On  Bots  in  Horses — Edi- 
torial, Award  of  Premiums  for  the  Prize  Essays;  On 
Cheat  or  Chess — Foreign  Markets — Prices  Current  of 
Country  Produce  in  the  New  York  and  Baltimore  Mar- 
kets— Adertisements. 


EDITED  BY  GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 

Pullishei  eDcri/  Friday,  (at  the  old  o^ce,  basement  ofBamum't  City 

lu>tel,)  by  1.  IRVINE  HITCHCOCK,  on  thc/oltou-ing 

TERMS. 

1.  Price  fiTe  dollars  per  annum,  due  at  the  middle  of  each   year  of 

subset  iptiou. 

2.  Subscriptions  are  in  all  cases  charged  by  the  year,  and  never  for  a 

shorter  Icim. 

3.  When  once  sent  to  a  subscriber,  tbe  p.iper  will  not  be  discontinued 

without  his  special  order:  and  then  not  till  the  cud  of  the  year 
of  his  subscription  that  shall  be  current  at  the  time  of  receiving 
such  order;  except  at  the  discretion  of  Ihc  publisher. 

4.  The  risk  of  mail  in  the  transportation  of  both  the  paper,  and  o( 

bank  notes  sent  in    payment  for  it,  is  assumed  by  the  publisher. 

5.  Advertisements  connected  with  any  of  the  subjectsof  the  Ameriean 

Farmer,  inserted  once,  (seldom  more)  al  one  dollar  per  square. 

6.  AUlettersconcerninglhispapermuslbedirected  to  the   publisher. 

They  must  be  fret  of  postage,  except  communications  intended 

for  publication,  andletterscontaining  money. 
JKT- All  Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer; 
they  are  authorised  to  retain  §1  for  each  new  subscriber,  and  10  per 
cent.  00  alt  other  collections. 

Printed  by  John  D.  Toy,  comet  of  St.  P«b1  »nd  Mukct  itrute. 
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AGRXCUIiTURE. 


(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 
PRIZE  ESSAY, 
M  the  Liverpool  Agricultural  Society's  Annual  Meet- 
ing, 1831. 

BY   THK  REV.   HENRY  BERRY. 

The  great  access  of  knowledge,  during  late  years, 
on  all  subjects  connected  vvitli  an  improved  system  of 
rural  management,  includes,  among  its  numerous  be- 
neficial results,  that  of  an  improved  breed  of  cattle. 
The  advantages  attending  such  improvement  will  be 
better  understood,  and  more  justly  appreciated,  if  we 
reflect,  tliat,  while  superior  modes  of  tillage,  accom- 
plished by  llie  introduction  of  superior  implements, 
skilfully  applied  lo  Iheir  several  peculiar  purposes, 
have  tended  greatly  to  increase  our  agricultural  pro- 
duce, improved  breeds  of  cattle  have  also  sprung  up, 
which,  with  increased  quantities  of  vegetable,  or 
other  food,  applicable  to  ihcir  support,  actually  re- 
quire less  for  the  purposes  of  rearing,  or  fattening, 
than  was  the  case  when  the  productions  of  the  soil 
were  less  abundant.  It  is  hence  apparent,  that  the 
advantages  derived  under  such  circumstances  are 
two-fold,  and  therefore,  perliaps,  it  is  not  unreasona- 
ble to  hope,  that  agriculture,  with  adequate  protec- 
tion, and  ihe  encouragement  afforded  by  numerous  so- 
cieties, established  throughout  the  kingdom,  will,  for 
ages,  continue  to  multiply  the  blessings  of  increase 
to  a  still  growing  population. 

With  a  laudable  desire  to  extend  the  limits  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  the  Liverpool  Agricultural  Society 
has  proposed  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle,  as 
the  subject  of  an  essay;  and  the  writer  of  that  now 
submitted  to  consideration,  conceives  he  cannot  better 
promote  its  object,  so  far  as  his  abilities  allow, ^han 
by  excluding  from  this  paper  every  thing  of  a  fanci- 
ful or  merely  theoretic  nature,  and  adhering  lo  what 
experience  has  taught  him  to  consider  useful  facts. 

It  is  fortunate  Ibr  improvers  of  the  present  day, 
that  so  long  a  period  has  elapsed  since  this  peculiar 
branch  of  farming  business  first  attracted  notice,  that 
the  results  of  experiments  are  now  before  them;  and 
10  such  as  institute  due  inquiry,  before  entering 
on  a  course  of  vast  importance,  the  mistakes  of  others 
hold  out  a  warning,  which  prudent  men  will  not  dis- 
regard. It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  caution 
even  such,  against  drawing  hasly  general  conclusions. 
It  IS  true,  we  may  often — and  in  breeding  such  is 
particularly  the  case — be  called  on  to  admit  the  exis- 
tence of  effects,  without  being  able  to  assign  causes 
clearly  or  satisfactorily;  and  where  such  effects  are 
general  and  uniform,  we  may,  and  ought,  in  pru- 
dence, to  decide  accordingly:  but,  still,  it  will  fre- 
quently be  found,  that,  by  attentive  observation, 
causes  may  be  detected;  and  we  should,  therefore, 
always  diligently  seek  them,  because  in  breeding,  the 
detection  of  a  cause  of  evil,  is  pretty  nearly,  if  not 
quite  equal,  to  the  discovery  of  a  remedy. 

The  first  principle  in  which  the  improver  of  cattle 
will  find  the  means  of  attaining  his  object,  is  the 
well  known  rule,  that  "like  will  beget  like;"  a  rule 
which  applies  with  equal  force  of  truth  to  good  and 
bad  animals — to  good  and  bad  qualities;  and  that  the 
breeder's  attention  and  skill  will  be  most  apparent, 
and  best  rew  aided,  who  so  manages  the  breeding  of 
his  stock,  that  the  good  shall  preponderate  in  a  consi- 
derable degree.  Various  opinions  are  entertained,  as 
to  the  most  proi)er  form  o(  animals,  just  as  breeders 
happen  to  have  adopted  the  kinds  which  prevail  in 
different  quarters  of  the  island;  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon, to  hear  men,  by  no  means  generally  deficient 
in  judgment,  requiring  the  characteristics  of  one 
breed  in  another  totally  different;  whereas,  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  to  assert— a  short-horned  bull  is  the  model 
by  which  a  Hereford,  or  long  horned,  or  Devon  bull, 
should  be  formed — is  an  absurdity;  nothing  being  bet- 
ter known  to  men  of  experience  than  the  fact,  that 
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could  such  similarities  be   found,  they  would  consti- 
tute a  departure  from  rule,  and  create  confusion  and 
uncertainty   in  a   stock,  in  which,  so  far  as  possible, 
order,  uniformity,  and  certainty  ought  to  predominate. 
Tiiese   remarks,  it  is   true,  apply  principally,  though 
not  wholly,  to  characteristics  which   may  be  styled 
uon-essenlials;  but  the  prejudice  which  has  rendered 
ihem  necessary  is  widely  spread,  and,  if  not  resisted, 
may  produce  infinite  mischief.     To  the  existence  of 
this  prejudice  it  is  owing,  that  every  breeder,  of  tole- 
rable experience  and  success,  has  had  visitors  to  his 
stock,  who  have  highly  approved  all  the  individuals 
composing  it,  e.xcept  his  bulls.     They  reflect  not  that 
the  proper   service  of  a  bull  is  to  beget  good  stock, 
and  that  the  breeder  who  succeeds  in  producing  such 
is  the  best  judge  what  description   of  male  will   an- 
swer his  purpose.     In  short,  adopting  the  wrong  con- 
clusion—  iliat  similar  features  ought  to  prevail  in  bulls 
of  every  breed — they  overlook  the  evidence  of  facts, 
neglecting  the  only  test  by  which  accurate  opinions 
may  be  formed.     It  is  granted  there  is  one  description 
of  form   essential    in   all   animals,   and,   if  possible, 
never  to  be   dispensed  with,  though  cases  do  some- 
times occur   to  the  contrary.*     But  what  Hereford 
breeder  would  enforce   conviction,  if  he  argued,  that 
because  considerable  throatiness,  as  it  is  termed,  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  pure  Hereford   bull,  therefore  it 
is   requisite  in  a  shorthorn?     Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  the   shorthorn   breeder  obtain  credit  with  his 
opponent,  if  he  told  him  the  Herefords  ought  to  have 
the  characteristic  cleanliness  of  throat  of  the  short- 
horn?    The  fact  is,  each  knows  that  it  is  essential  to 
preserve  the  characteristic  features  of  his  breed.  The 
Hereford  breeder  is  aware,  that  to  reduce  his  bull  to 
the  shorthorn  standard,,  as  to  throat,  w'ould   probably 
have  the  effect  of  producing  a  delicate  and  puny  race 
of  calves,  not  because  this  throatiness  confers  consti- 
tution, but  because  its   presence  denotes  the  animal 
not  degenerated  from   his  kind;  while  it  is  equally 
well  known,  that  one  of  the  principal  improvements 
in  shorthorns  having  consisted  in  reducing  a  large 
coarse  breed  of  cattle  to  something  considerably  finer 
and  smaller  in  the  offal,  the  adoption  of  the  Hereford 
scale  for  the  males  of  that  breed  could  not  be  made 
without  incurring  great  risk  of  a  relapse  to  the  origi- 
nal coarseness.     It  may  appear  that  more  has  been 
said  on  this  subject  than  is  necessary,  but  the   writer 
considers  it  of  paramount  importance  to  judge  of  a 
bull  independently  of  all  consideration,  except  that  of 
the  stock  he  is  to  breed  with,  and,  where  it  is  possi- 
ble, the  young  stock  he  may  have  begotten. 

With  respect  to  essential  form,  the  same  rule  will 
apply  to  the  cow  as  to  the  bull,  whatever  the  breed, 
allowing  for  the  difference  in  point  of  coarseness  inci- 
dental to  the  difterent  sexes.  A  butcher,  appealed  to 
on  this  subject,  would  probably  decide  the  best  form 
to  be  tliat  which  fwnished  the  most  profitable  stall  of 
meat.  Breeders,  who  once  held  a  similar  opinion, 
have  been  taught  by  experience,  that  other  considera- 
tions are  to  be  kept  in  view.  They  have  found,  that 
with  a  preponderance  of  the  best  pans  for  the  butcher, 
it  is  necessary  to  unite  a  peculiarity  of  growth, 
which,  as  indicative  of,  and  co-existent  witli  hardy 
constitutions,  furnishes  also  a  recommendation  and 
security  to  the  breeder.  It  matters  nothing  to  the 
butcher  what  losses  may  have  occurred  in  the  stock 
from  which  he  purchases.  He  pays  only  for  what 
he  receives,  while  the  breeder,  in  consequence  of  fre- 
quent losses,  unfortunately  parts  with  more  than  he 
IS  paid  for.  Hence  has  been  forced  on  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  attention  to  constitution,  or  such  a  degree 


*  It  is  possible  that  bulls  defective  in  essential  form, 
may  get  perfect  stocli;  but  this  will  probably  be  owing 
lo  thi'u-  descent  from  very  perfect  animals,  and  the 
coupling  them  with  very  perfect  cows;  in  which  case 
the  ill  ert'ects  of  accidental  mal-formation  may  be 
avoided.  Cut  it  will  always  be  more  safe  and  sure  lo 
reject  sucli  bulls,  and  leave  as  little  as  possible  to 
chance. 


of  hardihood  in  his  stock,  and  freedom  from  heredita- 
ry disease,  as  will  enable  his  animals  lo  endure  vi- 
cissitudes of  climate,  and  secure  him  from  the  innu- 
merable evils  which  arise  from  hereditary  taint.  This 
has  been  found  absolutely  requisite,  and  it  happens, 
fortunately,  that  a  compromise  between  the  inierests 
of  the  butcher  and  breeder  is  easy,  all,  really  essen- 
tial to  the  views  of  the  former  being  practicable, 
while  the  welfare  of  the  latter  is  rendered  compara- 
tively secure.  The  question  then,  will  be,  what  is 
the  essential  form  of  neat  cattle? 

Whatever  may  be  the  breed  of  cattle  adopted  with 
a  view  to  future  improvement  or  present  advantage, 
the  person  selecting  will  do  well  to  secure  in  his  ani- 
mals the  following  recommendathms  as  to  form,  viz. — 
wide  and  deep  girth  round  the  heart  and  lungs — 
broad  level  loins,  extending  their  width  well  forward 
— large,  long,  and  as  much  as  possible,  hooped  ribs, 
setting  close  into,  and  leaving  little  space  between 
them  and  the  hips,  which  latter  should  be  round, 
large,  and  full  in  the  hand — deep  large  flank— (wist 
full  and  low,  allowing  as  little  light  as  possible  lo  be 
seen  between  the  thighs,  and  extending  their  junc- 
tion, the  nearer  the  hocks  the  belter — legs  short,  the 
bone  not  being  so  fine  as  to  indicate  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution. Other  perfections  of  form  there  are,  which, 
being  more  dependent  on  individual  taste  and  fancy, 
and  such  as  the  eye  in  search  of  a  level  good-looking 
frame  w'ill  easily  supply,  it  is  not  deemed  particularly 
necessary  to  notice.  The  position  of  the  shoulders 
must  not,  however,  pass  unobserved.  This,  accord- 
ing to  general  opinion,  should  incline  to  that  of  the 
horse,  falling  back  rather  than  standing  upright, 
while  the  points  should  nut  be  large  and  projecting, 
but  well  covered,  and  hidden  by  the  neck  vein.  Such 
position  of  the  shoulders,  it  is  admitted,  is  extremely 
desirable,  and  perhaps  preferable;  but  inasmuch  as 
many,  if  not  the  majority  of  our  best  animals  in  other 
respects, are  defective  in  this,  it  becomes  worth  while 
to  consider  the  question,  whether  any  great  sacrifice 
should  be  made  to  secure  the  required  obliquity  of  the 
shoulders?  The  writer,  with  deference,  submits, 
that  such  sacrifice  ought  not  to  be  made.  It  is  a  re- 
sult of  much  observation  on  his  part,  that  animals 
with  the  widest  and  heaviest  fore  quarters,  are  those 
with  upright  shoulders;  and  he  also  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  position  does  not  affect  the  coarseness  or 
lightness  of  the  offal  of  this  part,  because,  should  the 
blades  appear  coarser,  little  reflection  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  that  to  be  owing  to  their  standing  wider 
apart;  while  he  has  observed  that  the  shoulder  points 
in  such  cases  are  equally  well  covered  by  the  neck 
veiii,  and  consequently,  project  as  little  as  when  the 
position  is  more  oblique.  Perhaps,  then,  the  best 
course  to  adopt  with  reference  to  this  question,  will 
be  to  avoid  coarseness,  and  the  extreme  of  the  upright 
position;  and  in  animals  of  equal  pretensions  in  other 
respects,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  oblique  shoul- 
dered, because  there  is  probably  a  tendency,  should 
this  point  be  too  long  neglected,  to  fall  into  an  objec- 
tionable extreme. 

Of  the  foregoing  observations,  on  what  the  writer 
considers  essentials  of  form,  his  recommendation  of 
short  legs,  with  bone  not  too  fine,  will  probably  be 
dissented  from.  The  transition  from  absolute  coarse- 
ness to  remarkably  fine  bone,  has  at  all  limes  obtained 
the  warm  admiration  of  the  superfici.nl  observer.  It 
is  an  improvement  so  easily  traced  by  the  most  un- 
pracliced  eye — it  works  conviction  on  the  consumer, 
through  the  medium  of  Ihe  pocket,  so  fullj'  and  irre- 
sistibly, that  it  may  well  appear  a  forlorn  hope  to  en- 
deavour to  destroy  the  delusion.  The  advantages  of 
a  considerable  reduction  of  the  bone  are  fully  ad- 
mitted, as  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  improved 
breeding.  But  if,  from  unduly  over-valuing  such  re- 
duction, it  has  been  pursued  beyond  the  biunds  of  ex- 
pediency and  safety,  which  the  writer  thinks  it  has, 
then  this  caution  is  not  interposed  without  reason.  A 
case  of  this  kind  is  difficult  of  proofs,  and  the  bounds 
of  an  essay  almost  preclude  it;  and   it  must  depend 
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solely  on  the  rationality  and  consistency  of  the  wri- 
ter's remarks,  whether  the  result  of  his  experience  be 
adopted  in  the  absence  of  that  proof,  which  the  case 
scarcely  admits  of.  Tliey  who  shall  happen  to  read 
his  paper,  will,  of  course,  be  bound  by  no  opinions 
therein  stated — they  will  use  his  cautions  or  reject 
them,  as  belter  information  may  dictate;  but  on  this 
question,  he  feels  bound  to  record  the  fact,  that  he  has 
almost  invariably  found  cxlremeJy  small  bone  an  ac 
companiment  of,  and  one  of  ihe  inaiks  denoting  deli- 
cacy of  constitution,  and  gf-neral  degeneracy.  It  is 
difficult,  almost  impossible,  io_  argue  successfully 
airainst  prejudice,  and  it  will  not  here  be  attempted; 
but  confident  in  the  correctness  of  his  conclusion  on 
this  head,  the  writer,  who  is  also  a  breeder,  has  acted 
aceordinirly;  and  while  he  avoided  coarseness,  has, 
with  the  happiest  results,  taken  care  not  to  be  misled 
by  the  i'^ais  fulims  of  exlremely  small  bone.  Let 
such  as  feel  interesled  make  similar  observations,  and 
he  doubts  not  they  will  adopt  a  like  conclusion. 

Many  persons  entertain  an  opinion,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  great  weight  on  short  legs,  while 
many  others — to  their  disgrace  be  it  written— defend 
the  opinion,  without  really  enlertaining  it.  This  re- 
mark has  been  more  particularly  called  forth  by  the 
recollection  of  a  circumstance  which  once  occurred  to 
the  writer.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  he  inspected 
the  stock  of  a  veiy  celebrated  man,  an  advocate,  for 
these  obvious  reasons,  of  animals  on  long  legs.  A 
number  of  bulls  were  paraded  forth  on  the  occasion, 
but  every  one  of  them  carefully  led,  while  out,  up  to 
the  belly  in  straw!   Is  commentary  necessary? 

No  doubt  can  exist,  that  while  equally  great,  if  not 
greater,  weights  can  be  obtained  with  shorter-legged 
animals,  they  are,  independently  of  other  recommen- 
dations, generally  found  to  possess  better  constitu- 
tions,  and   greater   propensity  to  fatten.     It  is  the 
width  and  depth  of  frame  which  confers  weight,  and 
not  the   mere   circumstance  of  great  height.     The 
writer  lately  exhibited  what  is  generally  considered  a 
very  small   cow,  bred   on  the  principles  here  advo- 
cated, to  a  well-known  judge  of  such  matters,  Clarke 
Hillyard,   Esq.    President  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Farming  and  Grazing  Society,  wilh  a  request  that  he 
would  slate  his  opinion  as  to  what  weight  she  would 
make   with   fair  feeding.     The  reply  was,  "fitteen 
scores  per  quarter!"     Presuming  sufficient  considera- 
tion to  have   been   given  to  the  subject  of  essential 
form,  it  will  now  be  proper  to  notice  other  necessary 
particulars.    The  assertion  may  be  received  with  sur- 
prise by  many  persons,  but  will   not  be  contradicted 
by  those  who  are  well   inf  irmed  on  the  subject,  that 
the  disposition  of  a  cow  to  thrive   rapidly  when   put 
to  feed,  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  her  flesh,  and 
it  is  in  discriminating  this  essential  requisite  that  one 
mark  of  superior  judgment  is  manifest.     The  quality 
of  the  flesh,  again,  will   be  found,  if  not   lo  depend 
on,  yet  to  be  almost  invarialily  accompanied  by  certain 
peculiarities  of  the  hide  and  hair.     It   will  be  suffi- 
cient to  notice  two  of  these.     A   thin   hide,  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  hair,  full   and  soft  to  the   touch, 
will  generally  be  found  to  accompany  an   extremely 
mellow   quality   of  flesh,  and    these  probably   deno'e 
the  quickest  feeders.     Animals  possessing  such  quali- 
lies  handle  well,  as  il  is  ternied,  in  their  poorest  state; 
that  is,  there  is  a  depth  of  l!esh  to  be  felt  upon  them, 
on  the  hips   particularly,  which,  other   things   equal, 
will  not  be  found  in  oilifr  animals.     It  is  considered, 
however,  that  quick  feeding  may  be  purchased  by  too 
c/reat  a  sacrifice.     Fur  instance,  such  thin  skins,  and 
very   delicate  quality  of  flesh,  too  frequently  accom- 
iiaiiy    delicacy   of  conslitulion,  while   the   attacks   of 
flics  are    rendered    doubly    annoying   by  the  extreme 
.susceptibility  of  the  hiilc,  which  is  unequal  to  alTurd 
the   requisite   protection.     The   flesh    of  such   beasts 
also,  when   slaughtered,  does  not,  in   the   process  of 
cooling,  set  well,  and  it  may  be  seen,  in  hot  weather 
particularly,  retained  in  any  form  with  difficulty,  and 
the  slightest  touch   will  set    the   whole   in   motion. 
This,  neither  the  butcher  nor  consumer  approves.  For 


these  reasons  it  becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
other  quality  alluded  to.     This  will  be  met  with  in 
the  beast  of  thicker,  or  medium  hide,  with  probably 
an  equal   quantity  of  hair,  flesh   of  fine   quality,  but 
not  so  loose  as  the  other.     This  animal   will   thrive 
quickly   enough   for  any  purpose;  its   meat  will  be 
more  firm  when  living  and  dead,  and  it  will,  compa- 
ratively, softer  little  from  the  teasing  of  flies.     And 
it  is  probable,  that  owing  to  the  latter  circumstance, 
it  will  feed  as  quickly,  if  not  more  so  than  the  other, 
during  the  summer  months,  and   while  out  at  grass. 
I'he  greater  thickness  of  hide  affords  also  a  greater 
security  against  cold,  and  hence,  if  there  be  not  ab- 
solutely a  better  constitution,  there  is  less  chance  of 
its  powers  being  put  to  the  test.     This  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  animal  the  writer  would  recommend.     He  has 
tried  the  other,  and  experienced   the  results  stated. 
He  then  fell  into  the  common  error  of  experimenting 
with  the  extreme,  but  never  could  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing an  animal  with  an  extremely  thick  hide,  capable 
of  quick  feeding,  or  possessed  of  that  excellent  indi- 
cation—a thick  rich  coat  of  hair.  He  cannot  conclude 
this  part  of  his  paper  without  an   endeavour  to  im- 
press most  strongly  on    the  reader,  the  great  impor- 
tance of  attending  to  the  quality  of  flesh,  and  its  ac- 
companiments of  hide  and  hair.     Superior  form  with- 
out them  is  of  little   value,  while  much  of  what  is 
commonly  considered  requisite  in  form   may  be  sacri- 
ficed to  secure  these  valuable   properties.     In  short, 
though  constitutional  growth   must  not  give   way  to 
them,  yet,  in  their  absence,  even  constitutional  growth 
becomes  of  comparatively  little  importance.     If  it  be 
expected  the  writer  should  more   minutely  describe 
this  quality  of  flesh,  on  which  he  asserts  so  much  to 
depend,  he  candidly  confesses  he  has  always  found  it 
indescribable;  but  this  is  certain,  few  who  have  once 
handled  it,  will  easily  forget  it;  and  to  the  evidence 
of  their  own  fingers  he  must  refer  such  as  feel  inter- 
ested to  obtain  information. 

The  indications  of  good  milking  are  so  well  known, 
it  is  not  requisite  here  to  describe  them.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  in  a  breed  of  cattle 
improved  greatly  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  flesh 
they  carry,  equal  attention  may  not  have  been  paid  to 
milk,  as  to  those  matters;  and  it  may  be  as  well  for 
the  person  selecting,  wilh  a  view  to  acquiring  a  supe- 
rior stock,  to  ascertain  that  he  selects  from  a  family 
in  which  good  milking  prevails.  On  this  topic  a  fact 
shall  be  stated,  of  which  the  reader  may  make  what 
use  he  pleases.  It  is  considered  objectionable  to  have 
a  cow  gutty,  or  great  in  the  body;  and  certainly,  where 
this  exists  in  the  extreme,  it  is  unsightly  at  least. 
The  writer,  however,  has  seldom  seen  a  great  milker 
without  this  peculiarity,  so  true  is  it,  that  in  laying 
down  rules  for  form,  dictated  by  the  fastidiousness  of 
the  eye,  what  may  be  essentially  useful  is  too  often 
disregarded. 

It  IS  believed  that  a  stock  bred  upon  the  principles 
here  advocated,  cannot  fail  to  prove  productive  of  ad- 
vantage, equal  at  least  to  that  which  may  be  derived 
from  a  system  more  according  with  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  Fashion  patronises  the  producer  of  showy,  and 
what  are  termed,  elegant  animals.  These  once  had 
their  warm  admirer  in  the  writer,  but  the  experience 
and  the  losses  of  some  years  have  taught  him  to  dis- 
regard elegance  loithoui  usefulness  — to  conclude  that 
a  stock  of  cattle  ought  to  be  profitable  under  economi- 
cal management,  and  not  barely  exist  under  every  at- 
tention lo  accommodation  and  food.  In  short,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  breed  such  a  stock  as  should,  in  every 
sense,  meet  the  difliculties  of  the  times,  and  if  ihe  de- 
pressed slate  of  agriculture  required  it,  should  be  able 
lo  endure  the  SL'veresl  hardship  and  privation  which 
cattle,  bred  wilh  a  view  to  the  ordinary  scanty  mea- 
sure of  remuneration,  must  frequently  undergo.  Oil 
any  other  principles  he  could  nol  have  succeeded,  and 
to  this  IS  owing  the  frequency  wilh  which  he  dwells, 
perhaps  to  tetCuusness,  on  the  absolute  necessity  of 
iiardy  constitutions 

(^To  be  continued.) 


LIME. 

[The  following  is  the  report  of  a  discussion  at  the 
Manchester  (Eng.)  Agricultural  meeting  in  October 
last,  on  the  question,  "what  are  the  general  proper-- 
ties  of  lime,  and  the  best  mode  of  its  application  as 
manure,"  published  in  the  British  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine:— ] 

Mr.   Ogiltie,  steward  to  Mr.  Brooke,  of  Mere, 
after  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  advantages  of  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  to  the  agriculturist,  and  re- 
ferring to  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  work  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  said  that  in  his   (Mr.  Ogilvie's)  opinion, 
lime  was  no  manure,  but  a  mere  stimulant.     It  was 
no  more  a  manure  to  land,  than  the  medicine  given 
by  a  medical  practitioner  to  a  patient  was  food .     He 
had  laid  very  great  quantities  of  lime  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  and  the  period  was  from  the  1st  of  April 
till  about  the  1st  of  October — never  later;  and  then 
always  in  a  causiic  state,  by  which   means   it  de- 
stroyed any  salts  of  iron  that  might  happen  to  be  in 
the  soil,  and  it  also  decomposed  the  inert  vegetable 
matter,  the  soil  thus  becoming,  as  it  were,  a  labora- 
tory for  the  preparation  of  the  food  of  plants,  as  well 
as  a  sort  of  depot  for  that  food,  which  it  gave  out  as 
they  required.     His  mode  of  applying  lime  had  been 
to  lay  it' on  tilled   or  arable  land,  before  the  two  last 
furrowings;  supposing  the  summer  to  have  five  furrow- 
ings,  he  usually  put  it  on  after  the  third.     Af'ter  hav- 
ing slaked  the  liine  he  spread  it  on,  and  immediately 
harrowed  it  in,  without  allowing  it  to  get  a  single 
night's  dew;  and  he  never  spread  over  more  of  the 
surface  at  once,  than  could  be  harrowed   in  that  day. 
After  the  field  had  been  all  harrowed  and  ploughed 
over,  he  allowed  it  to  lie  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  then 
harrowed  it  again,  and   applied  the  vegetable  or  pu- 
trescent manure,  which   he  pluughed  in,  by  which 
means  the  lime  was  ploughed  up  again,  well  mi.xed 
with  the  soil,  and,  consequently,  the  action  between 
the  lime  and  the  dung  was  not  so  great,  as  if  they 
had  come  into  contact  before  the  admixture  with  the 
soil.     As  it  was  with  iron  filings  and   undiluted  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  acid,  so  would  it  be  with  lime  and 
dung;  when  brought  into  contact,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  manure-would  go  off  in  the  form  of  gas  into  the 
atmosphere.     If  the   acid    were   diluted,   the  action 
would  be  gentle;  and  this  would  be  the  case  by  the 
mixture  of  lime  with  the  soil,  when  acting  upon  the 
dung.     But  besides  this  chemical  action  exerted  by 
lime,  it  also  acted  mechanically  upon  the  soil,  sepa- 
rating and  making  it  more  friable;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore,°very  useful  in  that  respect.     But,  unless  close 
to  a  limekiln,  he   would   never  apply  lime  alone   to 
grass  land,  but  would  mix  it  wilh  either  soil  or  peat 
earth,  when  the  soil  so  mixed  became  an  absorbent  of 
the  gas  generated  by  the  action  of  lime  on  the  vege- 
table matter,  and  also  a  depot  for  the  food  of  plants. 
Sir  George  Crewe  said,  that  it  so  happened  that 
he  had  very  considerable  property  in  a  district  where 
no  other  manure  than   lime  was  used,  and  he  lived, 
indeed,  only  about  three  miles  distant  from  two  sorts 
of  lime,  one  of  which  was  highly  noxious  to  vegeta- 
tion, and   the  other  the  best  manure  in  the  world. 
There  were  several  points  which  the  gentleman  who 
opened  the  discussion  had  not  adverted  to.  but  which, 
nevertheless,  were  well  known  to  every  farmer  who 
used  lime  between  this  town  and  the  district  in  which 
he   (Sir  G.  Crewe")   lived.     He  believed   it  was  ac- 
knowledo-ed  both  by  chemists  and  agriculturists,  that 
the  best  fime  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  was  to  be 
found  in  those  districts  where  it  was  most  wanted. 
Such  seemed  to  be  ordination  of  Providence,  for  which 
blessina  they  ought  to  feel   thankful.     In  Derbyshire 
lime  w'as  employed  both  f.ir  arable  and  pasture  land, 
but  in  Stafl"ordshire  solely  for  pasture.     Without   be- 
chemistry,  it  appeared  to  hiin   that 
d  and     brought  into    a  state    fit 
foVu'se,  while  it  was  destructive  to  weeds  of  every 
description,  was    highly   nutritive    to   those   grasses 
which  atrricullurists  most  wished  to  see  flourish.     1  he 
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common  farmer  knew  not  why  he  limed  his  field,  but 
he  knew  that  by  doing  so  the  weeds  and  rnshes  dis- 
appeared, and  that  he  had  a  fine  delightful  crop  of 
grain  in  the  room  of  what  he  could  make  nothing  of 
before.  He,  therefore,  trusted  that  those  who  had 
not  time  for  studying  chemistry  would  take  for  grant- 
ed the  good  effects  of  lime,  and  make  the  experiment 
of  its  use.  In  his  own  neighbourhood  this  year  there 
was  scarcely  any  eddish;  the  grass  had  no  bottom  to 
it;  but  where  he  had  been  spending  five  weeks  in 
Staffordshire,  where  lime  was  used  in  the  pastures, 
he  found  a  most  beautiful  eddish,  full  of  under  clover 
and  a  variety  of  plants,  sufficient  to  furnish  substan- 
tial food  fur  several  months;  and  this  he  believed  to 
be  entirely  owing  to  the  influence  of  lime.  In  con- 
clusion, tlie  wurthy  baronet  strongly  pressed  upon 
every  farmer  who  had  lime  within  his  reach,  to  make 
trial  of  its  beneficial  effects. 

Mb.  WiM.  StlCKNey,  of  Ridgmont,  said  that  lime 
was  much  used  in  the  district  from  whence  he  came 
(Holderness.)  It  was  brought  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  and  he  was  himself  in  the  habit  of  using 
four  or  five  vessel  loads  a  year.  He  thought  it 
acted  both  chemically  and  mechanically — mechani- 
cally by  liohiening  and  pulverising  the  soil.  With 
its  chemical  action  he  was  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted to  speak,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  wliile  of  this  society  to  make  Mr.  John 
Dalton,  of  this  town,  an  honorary  member;  for  he 
knew  no  one  better  qualified  to  explain  the  chemical 
action  of  lime  and  other  substances.  He  (Mr.  Stick- 
ney)  had  f(;und  that  when  lime  was  bountifully  ap- 
plied, the  soil  required  much  less  labour  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  appearance  of  land  which  had  been 
limed,  might  be  observed  and  distinguished  at  a  great 
distance.  In  Holderness,  lime  was  also  found  of 
great  advantage  in  the  destruction  of  the  small  grey 
snail,  called  the  shig,  which  was  very  pernicious  to 
the  crops  of  clover  or  beans  after  wheat;  and,  there- 
fore, the  land  in  that  district  was  generally  dressed 
with  lime  previously  to  laying  down  for  these  crops. 
Mr.  Dixon,  of  Oldham,  detailed  an  experiment 
he  had  made  three  or  four  years  ago  with  lime.  He 
had  mixed  about  a  hundred  horse  loads  of  lime  with 
soil  upon  a  headland;  it  became  in  a  very  fine  state; 
in  a  fortnight  he  turned  it  over,  and  laid  it  on  in  a 
warm  state.  It  had  now  been  on  the  land  three 
years,  and  he  saw  no  difference  in  the  land,  which 
was  a  wet  heavy  soil.  On  another  part  of  the  land  he 
had  laid  putrescent  manure,  and  this  was  now  a  deep 
dry  soil.  In  his  opinion,  lime  was  but  of  little  use  on 
wet  land;  and  that  neither  lime  nor  putrescent  ma- 
nure, singly,  would  produce  so  heavy  a  crop  as  when 
combined.  He  acquiesced  in  the  remark,  that  lime 
was  most  plentiful  where  it  was  most  wanted,  which 
bore  out  the  truth  of  his  assertions;  for  lime  was  most 
plentiful  on  dry  S(iils. 

Mr.  Wim.hm  Hancock,  of  Disley,  next  addres- 
sed the  meeting.  The  lime  in  the  chalk  lands  of 
Hertfordshire  was  not  one-tenth  of  the  strength  of  the 
Derbyshire  lime.  lie  was  of  opinion,  that  lime  was 
the  best  possible  manure  for  land  in  the  counties  of 
Lancaster  and  Chester. 

J.  IsHERwooD,  Esq.  of  Marple,  was  of  opinion  that 
lime  very  much  improved  dry  soils,  by  bringing  into 
active  and  lively  operation  certain  inherent  qualities 
which  had  previdusly  lain  donnant,  unprofitable,  and 
useless,  in  the  soil.  As  to  the  practical  utility  of 
lime  as  a  manure,  he  thouolu  it  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  applied  to  sumnier  I'ullows,  which  was  its  general 
application  in  this  dJKtrict;  for  if  it  were  wet  a  season, 
the  horses  ran  great  risks  of  being  injured  by  its  heat; 
and  the  wheat  was  also  in  danger  of  suffering  when 
sowing,  by  the  lime  being  too  hot.  He  would  lay 
lime  upon  pasture  grounds  two  or  three  years  previous- 
ly to  converting  the  land  into  tillage;  and  then  follow 
it  up  by  a  corn  crop  oi  two,  but  by  no  means  with 
cabbages,  potatoes,  or  turnips.  He  would  apply  from 
80  to  130  cwts.  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  slate  of 


the  land.  He  would  apply  it  at  any  time,  except  in 
frosty  weather.  He  concluded  by  observing,  that  it 
was  the  nature  of  lime,  after  producing  a  good  crop, 
to  leave  the  land  in  an  exhausted  and  barren  state. 

Mr.  Webb  thought  that  without  draining  the 
land,  it  was  wasting  money  to  lay  lime  upon  wet  soils. 
He  did  not  coincide  in  the  opinion  of  the  last  speaker, 
that  lime  did  no  good  in  summer  fallows,  he  consider- 
ed that  if  it  were  laid  on  after  the  third  fallow  it  was 
impossible  that  it  should  do  harm  to  the  horses.  It 
might,  however,  do  harm  to  the  corn,  if  any  one  were 
so  improvident  as  to  lay  it  on  the  land  immediately  af- 
ter sowing. 
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(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

PLANTING. 

(Continued  from  page  334.) 

CHAPTER   V. 

Of  the  most  approved  Modes  nf  preparing  different 
Soils  for  the  reception  of  the  Plants — Fencing, 
Draining^  Ploughing,  Trcncldng.  Of  the  forma- 
tion of  Rides  or  Carriage-M ays  into  Hie  interior 
of  Plantations.  Of  the  best  Mode  of  covering 
these  with  Herbage. 

In  no  improvement  of  landed  property  is  economy 
in  the  first  outlay  of  capital  more  essentially  required 
than  in  forest  planting.  Want  of  attention  to  this 
important  point  has  caused  much  loss  to  the  country 
as  well  as  to  individuals,  it  having  had  the  ett'ect 
of  discouraging  forest  planting  generally,  and  more 
particularly  of  those  lands  emphatically  termed 
wastes.  The  evil  is  perpetuated  by  statements  con- 
founding the  expenses  of  planting  different  descrip- 
tions of  land,  such  as  that  of  a  superior  soil  immedi- 
ately connected  perhaps  with  a  mansion,  and  that  of 
a  distant  hill  or  waste  heath.  In  the  former  case  the 
return  of  produce  is  early,  great,  and  fully  ample  for 
every  expense  judiciously  incurred  in  the  plantation; 
while,  at  the  same  lime,  something  must  be  allowed 
for  obtaining  the  more  immediate  ornamental  effect 
of  wood.  In  the  latter  case  the  returns  of  profit  are 
more  distant,  though  equally  certain,  and  the  outlay 
of  capital  or  expense  of  formation  proportionally  less. 
To  estimate  or  make  them  equal  to  those  of  the  first 
description  of  land,  would  be  absurd,  because  unne- 
cessary, and,  in  fact,  impracticable,  as  in  the  case  of 
rocky  sites  or  thin  heath  soils,  where  the  more  ex- 
pensive processes  of  the  preparations  of  soils  cannot 
be  carried  into  effect.  To  say,  therefore,  that  land 
cannot  be  profitably  planted  under  a  first  outlay  of  ten 
pounds  sterling  an  acre,  or  that  the  expense  of  plant- 
ing should  not  exceed  two,  or  at  most  three,  is  equal- 
ly erroneous;  although  both  statements,  individually 
with  reference  to  local  circumstances,  may  be  per- 
fectly true  and  accurate. 

Fencing  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  but  essential 
concomitants  of  planting;  for  unless  young  trees  are 
completely  protected  by  proper  fences,  extensive  fai- 
lure will  be  the  certain  consequence. 

In  general  the  materials  fit  for  constructing  planta- 
tion fences  may  be  found  on  the  spot.  On  sandy 
heath  soils,  the  turf  interwoven  with  the  roots  of 
heath  or  coarse  herbage  affords  a  ready  and  cheap 
material.  We  have  seen  a  wall  or  dyke,  built  en- 
tirely of  turf,  last  for  a  great  number  of  years  with- 
out wanting  any  repairs  whatever.  The  turfs  were 
cut  to  the  de[ith  of  from  three  to  five  inches;  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  they  were  pervaded  with  the  tough 
roots  of  grasses  and  heath,  which  tend  to  keep  them 
firm  and  less  assailable  by  the  weather.  This  wall 
of  turf  was  two  feet  wide  at  the  foundation,  and 
four  feet  and  a  half  high,  terminating  at  sixteen 
inches  in  thickness  at  the  top.  The  turfs  were  built 
iri  rows  alternately  edgeways,  and  flat  with  the  turf 
side  downwards.  The  coping  consisted  of  a  row  of 
turfs  laid  with  the  grass  side  upwards,  and  this  con- 


tinued permanent  for  many  years.  When  the  soil  is 
clayey,  or  of  a  texture  liable  to  crujuble  by  the  ef- 
fects of  the  weather,  banks  are  thrown  up  four  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  eigh- 
teen inches  wide  at  the  top.  On  the  top  a  double 
row  of  furze  should  be  sown,  and  the  face  of  the 
bank  defended  from  cattle  by  driving  in  stakes  of 
forked  larch  or  thorns,  from  two  to  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  length.  These  stakes  may  be  fixed  in  the 
bank  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  height  of  the  bank 
from  the  furze,  and  pointing  obliquely  upwards. 
Where  these  stakes  cuuld  be  conveniently  procured 
about  the  thickness  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  upwards, 
we  have  found  them  lo  answer  the  purposes  of  a  pro- 
tection to  the  furze  remarkal)ly  well:  these  are  the 
cheapest  modes  of  fencing  a  planlatiun.  Where 
stones  fit  for  building  a  dry  stone  wall  prevail  on  the 
site,  they  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  for  con- 
structing the  fence.  In  building  a  dry  stone  wall, 
i.  e.,  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind,  it  is  of 
importance  that  occasional  courses  of  stones  of  a  size 
to  reach  across  the  thickness  of  the  wall  should  be 
laid  in:  these  act  as  ties,  and  render  the  wall  strong 
and  lasting.  The  coping  is  another  point  of  impor- 
tance to  be  attended  lo:  the  best  coping  is  that  com- 
posed of  flat  stones  placed  edgeways,  and  made  com- 
pact and  immovable  by  driving  in  wedges  of  stone  at 
such  distances  from  each  other  in  the  coping  as  will 
produce  the  desired  effect,  and  a  very  little  experi- 
ence or  practice  will  teach  the  workman  to  place 
these  wedges  in  their  pro|)er  points.  The  expense  of 
constructing  this  kind  of  fence  varies  according  to 
local  circumstances.  The  cost  of  fences  of  this  de- 
scription is  stated  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  his  highly 
valuable  work,  the  Code  of  Jlgiicultvre,  to  vary 
from  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  the  perch,  which  agrees  with  the 
results  of  our  inquiries  and  experience  on  the  subject. 

When  neither  of  the  above  simple  fences  can  be 
conveniently  adopted,  a  quick  or  thorn  hedo-e  is  the 
most  generally  used,  and  in  fact  is  the  best  and 
cheapest.  There  are  several  kinds  of  quick  fences, 
which  differ  merely  in  the  mode  of  planting  the 
thorns  {Cratmgus  oxycanthus.)  The  white  thorn  is 
a  plant  much  checked  in  growth  by  every  other, 
whether  herbaceous  weed  or  shub,  that  mingles  with 
it  in  the  soil,  it  delights  in  a  strong  loam,  on  poor 
sands,  or  damp  clay;  its  growth  is  much  slower,  and 
requires  great  attention  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil, 
in  the  selection  of  the  plants,  and  in  the  mode  of 
planting.  It  must  be  carefully  protected  from  cattle 
and  rabbits,  which,  by  nipping  off  the  tender  first 
shoots  of  the  spring,  seriously  injure  its  growth,  and 
defeat  the  intention  of  raising  an  effective  fence  at 
the  least  cost,  and  in  the  shortest  space  of  time. 

On  poor  sandy  soils,  the  depth  of  earth  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  plants  should  be  made  as  great  as  pos- 
sible, and  they  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
bank.  Manure  of  rouen  leaves,  compost  of  marl  or 
clay,  and  dung,  ashes,  or  any  substance  that  will  en- 
rich the  line  of  planting,  should  be  dug  in  if  possible 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  roots"  of  the  youno- 
quick.  Where  the  soil  is  damp  and  clayey,  planting 
the  thorns  on  the  face  of  the  bank  is  tiie  best  prac- 
tice. The  ground  should  be  perfectly  clean,  or  the 
cost  of  weeding  it  afterwanis  will  be  considerable, 
and  the  fence  will  make  little  progress,  if  it  do  not 
fail  altogether. 

The  cost  of  the  manure  above  alluded  to  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  quick, 
saving  much  of  the  expense  of  weeding,  and  of  fillino- 
up  blanks  and  gaps  in  the  hedge,  which  always  ac* 
companies  the  rearing  of  tliis  kind  of  fence  on  poor 
or  badly  prepared  ungenial  land.  The  size  of  the 
plants  deserves  particular  attention,  for  by  planting 
strong  three  year  old  transplanted  thorns,  the  success 
of  the  fence  is  secured,  and  the  distance  of  time  for 
iis  completion  shortened  by  three  years.  To  protect 
the  thorns  from  cattle,  a  ditch  with  post  and  rails  are 
adopted.  When  rabbits  abound  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  young  quick  fence,  they  are  often  very  destrue- 
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live  tu  the  plants.  Tlie  means  of  preventing  these 
animals  from  liaving  access  to  the  young  thorns  is  too 
expensive  to  be  adopted  for  forest  fences.  A  row  of 
thickly  planted  dead  hedge  on  each  side  of  the  row 
of  quick,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  temporary  protection; 
hut  the  most  effectual  mode  is  to  keep  down  the  num- 
ber of  the  rabbits,  or,  if  possible,  to  take  them  away 
altogether. 

When  stones  can  conveniently  be  had,  the  facing 
of  the  bank  with  these,  and  planting  the  quick  so  as 
to  spring  through  the  wall,  forms  the  most  secure 
and  lasting  fence.  The  expense  of  weeding  is  saved 
by  it;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  plants  ge- 
nerally make  great  progress. 

In  the  management  of  the  hedges  when  planted, 
weeding  is  most  essential,  for  if  coarse  grass  or  ram- 
pant weeds  are  sufl'ered  to  mingle  with  the  lower 
branches  and  foliage  of  the  quick,  the  injury  is  very 
considerable.  The  top  of  the  hedge  should  be  kept 
level  from  the  first  cutting,  until  the  plants  have  at- 
tained to  tlie  desired  height.  The  sides  of  the  hedge 
ought  to  be  kept  also  of  an  even  surface;  by  short- 
ening the  side  branches  every  year  to  within  an  inch 
more  or  less  of  the  preceding  year's  wood,  the  bottom 
of  the  hedge  is  maintained  equally  thick  and  impene- 
trable with  the  upper  portion.  Tlie  most  generally 
approved  form  of  a  hedge,  is  that  of  the  hog'.s  mane; 
however,  if  the  soil  has  been  properly  prepared,  the 
plants  selected  of  the  largest  size,  and  the  keeping 
clear  of  weeds,  and  inost  judicious  mode  ol  pruning 
perseveied  in,  the  hedge  will  flourish  in  every  shape. 
By  keeping  the  top  of  a  hedge  level,  it  is  not 
meant  that  alt  the  plants  should  be  shortened  in  the 
leading  shoot  of  the  stem,  but  only  those  which  over- 
top their  thin  neighbours.  If  this  be  properly  at- 
tended to,  the  evil  effects  which  follow  the  practice 
of  shortening  without  exception  the  leading  shoots  of 
every  plant  of  the  hedge  will  be  avoided,  as  well  as 
those  which  occur  when  the  upright  growth  of  any 
plant  is  left  uncontrolled  until  it  leach  to  the  desired 
height. 

Where  a  hedge  has  been  neglected,  is  overgrown 
and  irregular, the  best  models  tocutit  down  level  with 
the  soil,  and  then  to  dig  the  earth  about  the  stumps, 
inserting  plants  of  strong  quick  in  the  gaps  where 
Ihey  occur.  It  may  happen  that  the  fence  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  for  the  time  the  young  shoots  from 
the  old  roots  require  to  renew  the  fence.  In  this 
case,  the  mode  of  cutting  a  fourth  pari  of  the  stems 
to  the  desired  height,  and  another  fourth  part  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  warping  the  remainder 
with  these,  is  found  a  useful  practice. 

Besides  the  white  tliorn  or  quick,  and  the  furze 
{Ulcx  europaus,)  there  are  many  other  shrubs  which 
may  be  planted  under  certain  circumstances  with  ef- 
fect as  fences  In  exposed  cold  soils,  the  Huntingdon 
willow,  beech,  birch,  and  alder,  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  mention,  that  where  larch 
pedes  can  be  had,  they  afford  an  excellent  material 
for  fencing,  particularly  when  used  with  the  bark, 
which  tends  to  preserve  the  wood  from  the  effects  of 
moisture  and  air. 

Draining  is  essential  wherever  stagnant  moisture 
prevails  in"the  soil.  Boggy  lands  and  tenaceous  clays 
are  chiefly  the  soils  which  require  it,  for  trees  will 
thiive  in  a  degree  of  moisture  that  would  be  highly 
hurtful  to  the  nutritive  grasses,  and  to  corn  crops. 
Under  drains  are  of  little  service  for  forest- trees,  as 
their  roots  soon  render  these  ineffective.  In  general, 
therefore,  open  cuts  should  be  used.  Where  the  ex- 
cess of  dampness  is  caused  by  springs,  as  in  most 
bogs  and  moraesos,  it  is  essential  to  ascertain  the 
source  of  the  prineipa!  springs  which  feed  the  secon- 
dary ones,  and  their  numerous  outlets  over  the  sur- 
face. Sub  aquatic  plants,  as  the  alder,  rushes,  &,c., 
often  point  out  the  spots  where  the  search  should  be 
made,  although  these  plants  are  frequently  supported 
by  stagnant  surface  water.  Boring  with  the  auger  is 
tliB  best  mode  of  ascertaining  the  source  of  the  spring, 


or  at  least  that  level  of  its  course  in  the  strata  which 
conducts  the  water  to  the  boggy  land,  and  where  it 
can  be  effectually  cut  off  from  supplying  the  secon- 
dary springs  and  outlets  in  the  lower  levels.  When 
the  source  is  ascertained,  a  drain  should  be  cut  to  the 
depth  of  the  strata  through  which  it  passes,  so  as  to 
obstruct  its  progress.  It  should  be  made  sufficiently 
deep,  or  the  water  will  continue  to  pass  under  it,  and 
the  work  will  be  useless.  From  this  main  drain 
formed  across  the  declivity,  other  secondary  drains 
should  be  made  to  conduct  the  water  thus  collected, 
from  tlie  source  to  the  most  convenient  outlet.  It 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  space  of  these  pages 
to  enter  into  details  of  this  subject.  Elkington's 
mode  of  draining,  as  given  in  Johnstone's  Treatise 
on  the  subject,  is  on  the  above  principle,  and  shews 
with  precision  the  advantages  of  it,  and  with  how 
much  facility  lands,  which  by  the  old  method  of  drain- 
ing were  considered  incapable  of  being  profitably  im- 
proved, may  be  made  fit  for  planting  and  returning  a 
valuable  produce  of  timber. 

Clayey  soils  which  are  rendered  barren  by  surface 
watei  stagnating  upon  them,  may  be  made  to  produce 
valuable  limber  by  the  simple  process  of  constructing 
open  drains,  and  forming  the  surface  between  these 
into  ridges,  as  before  mentioned  in  Chapter  III. 

On  steep  acclivities,  rocky  soils,  and  thin  heath,  or 
moor  lands,  incumbent  on  rock  or  shale,  where  plough- 
ing or  trenching  is  impracticable,  a  depth  of  pulver- 
ized soil  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  reception  of  the 
roots  of  trees  of  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three  year's 
growth;  the  mattock  planter,  diamond  dibble,  and 
spade,  can  be  used  with  the  best  effect.  To  attempt 
any  more  expensive  preparation  on  such  lands,  than 
niav  be  made  by  these  implements  for  the  reception 
of  the  individual  plants,  would  be  injudicious.  The 
number  of  valuable  woods  which  have  been  reared  in 
this  way,  are  too  generally  known  to  need  particular 
mention  here.  The  cost  may  be  stated  to  be  from 
two  to  five  pounds  per  acre.  For  the  preparation  of 
heaih  soils,  incumbent  on  sand  or  loose  gravel,  an  im- 
proved paring  plough,  which  we  call  Fyshe  Palmer's 
planting  plough,  is  a  valuable  implement. 

The  plough  consists  of  two  mold  boards  as  in  com- 
mon use,  but  resting  on  a  triangular  and  somewhat 
convex  plate  of  iron.  This  iron  plate  is  furnished 
with  sharp  steel  edgeajtiveted  to  it.  The  fixed  share 
which  divides  the  turf  for  each  side  of  the  double 
mold  board,  is  six  inches  high  at  the  shoulder,  with  a 
sharp  edge  tapering  to  a  point.  The  sole  of  the 
plough  is  screwed  and  boiled  to  the  instrument  by  the 
bolt  sockets  and  the  nut  screw  sockets.  The  base  of 
the  triangular  plate  is  twenty-one  inches,  with  a  curve 
of  one  inch,  which  facilitates  the  action  of  the  instru- 
ment when  paring  in  gravelly  or  stony  ground.  The 
whole  length  of  the  plate  is  thirty-five  inches  from 
the  base  to  Ihe  point  of  the  share.  Wherever  the 
land  is  of  a  moderately  level  surface,  and  when  par- 
ing is  desirable,  this  plough  will  be  found  a  valuable 
implement.  The  whole  surface  may  be  pared  as  in 
clayey  soils,  where  burning  the  turf  is  essential;  or 
spaces  of  twenty-one  inches,  as  in  heath  soils,  may  be 
pared  off  with  intervals  of  thirteen  inches,  on  which 
the  reversed  turf  may  rest  to  decay,  and  become  food 
for  the  roots  of  the  trees.  When  the  soil  is  of  sufii 
cient  depth  to  allow  of  trenching,  the  common  ploush, 
following  the  track  of  the  paring  plough,  will  effect 
this  object  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  on  the  compar- 
ative advantages  and  disadvantages  of  trenching 
ground  for  forest  trees;  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  trenching  and  manuring  is  more  advantageous  to 
the  trees  than  holing,  or  any  other  mode  of  prepara- 
tion. But  there  are  certain  soils  which  will  produce 
valuable  timber,  and  that  cannot  be  ploughed  or  trench- 
ed; these  have  already  been  mentioned:  there  are 
others  which  are  capable  of  receiving  benefit  from  this 
mode  of  preparation,  but  where  it  would  be  inexpe 
dieut  to  bestow  it.  There  is  one  inslance  in  which 
treuehing  cannot  on  any  account  be  dispensed  with. 


which  is  that  of  ground  near  a  mansion,  where  the 
value  of  trees  in  respect  to  landscape  efl'ect,  shelter, 
shade,  concealment,  and  the  improvement  of  local  cli- 
mate, have  equal  if  not  superior  claims  to  that  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  limber  produced  by  the  individual 
trees  of  the  plantation.  The  question  as  regards  other 
sites  and  soils,  intermediate  between  these  two  now 
mentioned,  and  of  a  nature  as  regards  texture  and 
quality  similar  to  the  soils  described  in  Chapter  IV., 
under  the  numbers  3,  4,  5  and  6,  which  are  capable 
of  rearing  mixed  plantation,  or  a  variety  of  difl'erent 
species  of  forest  trees  in  perfection,  the  process  of 
trenching  or  ploughing,  and  also  manuring  when  pos- 
sible; ought  to  be  adopted.  In  this  inslance,  however, 
it  is  highly  necessary;  before  adopting  the  more  ex- 
pensive preparation,  to  ascertain  exactly  the  cost  of 
each  mode  of  planting,  and  the  probable  return  of  pro 
fit  from  the  outlay.  As  many  local  circumstances  in- 
terfere with  the  performance  of  these  different  proces- 
ses, as  the  comparative  cheapness  of  labour,  of  ma- 
nure, the  facility  of  obtaining  the  most  jiroper  sized 
plants,  to  anticipate  two  or  three  year's  earlier  return 
of  produce,  &.C.,  it  would  be  of  little  use  here  to  give 
any  calculations  of  expense  and  profits,  as  data  by 
which  to  estimate  the  results  of  eiiher  mode  of  prac- 
tice, that  would  be  applicable  to  every  soil  and  site  al- 
luded to.  Where  the  local  demand  for  the  smaller 
sized  products  of  plantations  are  great,  the  more  ex- 
pensive process  of  trenching  should  be  adopted,  inas- 
much as  the  growth  of  forest  trees  to  the  size  of  poles, 
and  of  materials  for  fencing,  &.C.,  is  highly  promoted 
by  trenching  and  manuring,  and  the  returns  of  profits 
from  these  products  of  planting  are  in  proportion  ear- 
lier and  larger.  That  this  superiority  extends  in  the 
same  proportion  to  the  ultimate  produce  of  timber  in 
trees,  may  not  appear  so  clear,  because  it  may  be 
urged  by  those  who  undervalue  trenching  and  manur- 
ing as  preparation  of  the  soil  for  planting  forest  trees, 
that  there  are  no  satisfactory  records  of  the  compara- 
tive rate  of  increase  of  timber,  or  of  solid  vegetable 
fibre,  after  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  year's  growth  of 
the  different  species  of  forest  trees,  which  have  been 
planted  on  trenched  and  manured  grounds,  and  the 
contrary,  being  under  all  other  circumstances  the  same 
until  their  last  stage  of  perfection;  and  yet  the  truth 
of  such  continued  superiority  of  increase,  is  the  only 
test  by  which  the  question  can  be  decided,  and  an  un- 
erring rule  of  praciice  be  obtained.  The  results  of 
mere  observation,  or  conclusions  drawn  from  the  ap- 
parent contents  of  trees,  will  not  bo  found  to  warrant 
the  adoption  of  any  new  mode  of  practice.  But  the 
comparative  increase  and  ultimate  produce  of  timber 
should  be  ascertained  up  to  the  period  of  the  trees  at- 
taining to  perfect  matiirily  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  by  actual  admeasurement;  and  correct  re- 
cords kept  of  the  age  of  the  trees,  comparative  value 
of  the  plants  when  planted,  as  to  their  size,  roots,  and 
constitutional  vigour  at  the  time  of  planting;  as  also 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  soil,  subsoil,  and  local  cli- 
mate. In  the  oak,  after  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  year's 
growth,  the  annual  rale  of  increase  of  the  diameter 
diminishes  greatly.  The  Lambert  pine  tree,  (Pinus 
fMmhertiaiia,)  mentioned  in  the  Trans.  Linn.  Socie- 
ty, vol.  XV.  ]i.  4!)7,  exhibited  an  increase  of  diameter 
of  four  inches  and  a  half  only  at  the  base,  during  the 
last  fifty-six  years  of  its  growth. 

These  last  remarks  apply  to  the  question  generally; 
but  in  all  cases  of  exception  before  mentioned,  and  in 
the  instances  of  clayey,  tenacious  soils,  and  compact 
gravelly  loams,  trenching  ought  doubtless  to  be  adopt- 
ed as  a  preparation  for  the  reception  of  forest  trees. 

In  order  to  have  at  all  times  the  most  convenient 
as  well  as  the  most  pleasant  access  to_  Ihe  interior  of 
the  plantation,  rides  or  broad  drives  should  be  marked 
out  and  left  unplanted.  On  heaths  and  gravelly  soils, 
the  surface  is  in  general  so  level  and  unbroken  as  to 
recpiire  the  lines  or  edges  of  the  rides  merely  to  be 
cut  out  in  the  form  of  a  shallow  water  course,  any  in- 
equalities of  the-  surface  to  be  made  good  with  the 
turf  or  earth  taken  out.     In  damp,  clayey  soils,  the 
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rides  should  be  made  higher  in  the  middle  and  slop- 
ing on  each  side  lo  an  open  drain,  marking  the  line  ol 
each  side.  The  earth  should  he  made  fine  and  sown 
with  the  following  grass  seeds,  viz:  Ji^peeunis  pm 
tenais,  Daclylis  glomerata,  Lolium  pcnnne,  Cynosu- 
riis  a-isUUvs.  Phlevm  pratcuse,  Aalhoxaathmn  odora- 
him,  I'oa  Irivialis,  Fcstuca  jmitensis,  with  red  and 
white  clovers  combined,  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels 
and  a  half  to  an  acre.  For  dry,  sandy,  heath  soils, 
which  can  scarcely  be  covered  with  verdure,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  efl'ectuaV.—Fesiuea  oviiia,  Fes- 
tnca  duriuscida,  Aira  ccespitosa,  Aim  flcxuosa,  Cy- 
nosurus  cristatiis,  Jgrostis  stolonifera  and  vidgaris, 
Jlclallea  millefolium  ~Ti-ifvlimn  mimis,  and  while  clo- 
ver. Game  are  fond  of  these  grasses. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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(From  Lindlcy's  "Guide  lo  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 
Garden." 

On  the  Me.^ns  of  Inducing  Fertility  ln  Fkuit 
Trees. 
Some  fruits  of  excellent  q\iality  are  bad  bearers: 
this  defect  is  remedied  by  a  variety  of  different  me- 
thods, such  as,  1.  By  ij/.gi/ig'  the  bark;  i.  by  bend- 
ing branches  downwards;  3.  by  training;  nnd  4,  by 
the  vse  of  different  kinds  of  stocks,  (a)  All  these 
practices  are  intended  to  produce  e.xactly  the  same 
efiect  by  different  ways.  Physiologists  know  that 
whatever  tends  to  cause  a  rapid  ditTusion  of  sap  and 
secretions  of  any  plant,  causes  also  the  formation  of 
leaf  buds  instead  of  flower  buds;  and  that  whatever, 
on  the  contrary  tends  to  cause  an  accumulation  of  sap 
and  secretions,  has  the  effect  of  producing  flower 
buds  in  abundance,  (i)  This  circuinstance,  which  at 
first  sight  seems  to  be  difficult  to  account  for  physio- 
logically, is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  in  the  dillerence 
between  leaf  buds  and  fruit  buds  themselves.  In  a 
leaf  bud,  all  the  appendages  or  leaves  are  in  a  high 
fctate  of  development,  and  the  central  part  or  axis, 
around  which  they  are  arranged,  has  a  tendency  to 
extend  itself  in  the  form  of  a  branch  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  stimulus  has  been  communicated  to  the 
system,  by  the  light  and  warmth  of  spring.  In  a 
flower  bud,  the  appendages  or  leaves  are  in  that  im- 
perfectly fjrined,  contracted  state,  which  we  name 
calyx,  corolla,  stamens  and  pistilla;  and  the  central 
part  around  which  they  are  arranged,  has  no  tenden- 
cy to  elongate  under  the  influence  of  the  usual  stimu 
lus.  Hence,  a  flower  bud,  or  a  flower,  is  nothing 
but  a  contracted  branch;  as  is  proved  by  the  occa- 
sional elongation  of  the  axis  in  flowers  that  expand 
during  unusually  hot  damp  weather  late  in  the  spring, 
becoming  branches,  bearing  sepals  and  petals  instead 
of  leaves  It  is,  therefore,  easily  to  be  understood 
why,  so  long  as  all  the  motions  and  secretions  of  a 
tree  go  on  rapidly,  with  vigor,  and  without  interrup- 
tion, only  rudiments  of  branches,  or  leaf  buds,  should 
be  formed;  and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
former  become  languid,  and  the  parts  are  formed 
slowly,  bodies  of  a  contracted  nature,  with  no  dispo- 
sition to  extension  (or  flower  buds)  should  appear. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  process  of  the  practices 
above  enumerated,  to  which  the  gardener  has  re- 
course, in  order  to  increase  the  fertility  of  his  fruit 
trees,  is  to  be  explained  by  what  has  just  been  said. 
In  ringing  fruit  trees,  a  cylinder  of  bark  is  cut  from 
the  branch,  hy  which  means  a  return  of  the  elaborated 
juices  from  the  leaves  down  the  bark  is  cut  off,  and  all 
that  would  have  been  expended  below  the  annular  inci- 
sion is  confined  to  the  branch  above  it.  This  produces 
an  accumulation  of  proper  juice:  and  flower  buds  or  fei- 
tility ,  are  the  result,  (c)  But  there  is  a  defect  in  this 
practice,  to  which  want  of  success  in  many  cases  is 
no  doubt  to  be  attributed.  Although  the  returning 
fluid  is  found  to  accumulate  above  the  annular  inci- 
sion, yet  the  ascending  sap  flows  along  the  alburnum 
into  the  buds  with  nearly  as  much  rapidity  as  ever, 
so  that  the  accumulation  is  but  imperfectly  produced. 
On   this  account,  the  second   practice,  of   bending 


brandies  dowmoard,  is  found  to  be  attended  with 
more  certain  consequences. — The  effect  of  turning 
the  branches  of  a  tree  from  Iheir  natural  position,  lo 
a  pendulous  or  a  horizontal  one,  is  to  impede  both  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  fluids,  in  a  gradual  but  certain 
manner.  The  tissue  of  which  branches  is  composed 
is  certainly  permeable  lo  fluids  in  every  direction; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vital  action  of  the 
vessels  of  a  plant  is  performed  both  in  the  natural 
and  in  an  inverted  position.  .So  long  as  that  erect  di- 
rection of  the  branches  which  is  natural  to  them  is 
exactly  maintained,  the  flow  of  their  fluids,  being 
subject  to  no  interruptions,  will  take  place  in  the 
freest  possible  manner;  but  the  moment  this  natural 
direction  is  deviated  from,  the  vessels  become  more 
or  less  compressed,  their  action  is  impeded,  and  final- 
ly, if  tlie  inversion  is  perfect,  it  becomes  so  slow  that 
an  accumulation  of  the  profuse  juices  necessarily 
takes  place  through  every  part  of  the  system.  (</) 

One  of  the  objects  of  training  is  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  Branches  are  bent  more  or  less  from 
their  natural  erect  position,  their  motion^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  wind  upon  them,  which  is 
known  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  fluids,  is  to- 
tally destroyed;  and  hence  arises  the  accumulation  of 
proper  juice  which  is  necessary  to  their  fertility.  Nor 
is  the  infiuen<e  of  the  stock  of  an  essentially  different 
nature.  In  prujiortion  as  the  scion  and  stock  ap- 
proach each  other  closely  in  constitution,  the  less  ef- 
fect is  produced  by  the  latter;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
in  proportion  to  the  constitutional  difference  between 
the  slock  and  scion,  is  the  effect  of  the  former  impor- 
tant.— Thus,  when  pears  are  grafted  or  budded  on 
the  weld  species,  apples  upon  crabs,  plums  upon 
plums,  and  peaches  upon  peaches  or  almonds,  the 
scion  is,  in  regard  to  fertility,  exactly  in  the  same 
state  as  if  it  had  not  been  grafted  at  all.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  great  increase  of  fertility  is  the  re- 
sult of  grafting  pears  upon  quinces,  peaches  upon 
plums,  apples  upon  white  thorn,  and  the  like.  In 
these  latter  cases,  the  food  absorbed  from  the  earth  by 
the  root  of  the  stock,  is  communicateil  slowly  and 
unwillingly  to  the  scion:  under  no  circumstances  is 
the  communication  between  the  one  and  the  other  as 
free  and  perfect  as  if  their  natures  had  been  more 
nearly  the  same;  the  sap  is  impeded  in  its  ascent, 
and  the  proper  juices  are  impeded  in  their  descent, 
whence  arises  that  accumulation  of  secretion  which 
is  sure  to  be  attended  by  increased  fertility.  No 
other  influence  than  this  can  be  exercised  hy  the  scion 
upon  the  stuck.  Those  who  fancy  that  the  contrary 
takes  place — that  the  quince,  fur  instance,  communi- 
cates some  portion  of  its  austerity  to  the  pear,  can 
scarcely  have  considered  the  question  physi(dogically, 
or  they  would  have  seen  thai  the  whole  of  the  food 
communicated  from  the  alburnum  of  the  quince  to  that 
of  the  pear,  is  in  nearly  the  same  stale  as  when  it 
entered  the  roots  of  the  former.  Whatever  elabora- 
tion it  undergoes  must  take  place  in  the  foliage  of  the 
pear;  where,  far  from  the  influence  of  the  quince, 
secretions  natural  to  the  variety  go  on  with  no  more 
interruption  than  if  the  quince  formed  no  part  of  the 
system  of  the  individual,  (e) 

(n)  Transplanting,  and  diminishing  the  system  of 
roots,  have  also,  by  lessening  the  flow  of  sap,  a  ten- 
dency to  induce  fruit  buds.  A  sizeable  tree  often 
shows  blossoms  the  second  year  after  being  trans- 
planted, though  subsequently  it  may  not  bear  for 
some  years.  J.  B. 

(b)  Knighfs  opinion  in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
wood  and  fruit  buds,  is  this:  that  the  natural  efforts 
of  the  mother  tree  are  directed,  1,  to  the  nourishment 
and  perfection  of  her  progeny,  the  fruit;  2,  to  the 
production  of  new  wood  buds,  eesenti.al  to  the  elabo- 
ration of  food  the  coming  year;  and  (these  labors  be- 
ing finished)  3,  to  the  production  of  fruit  buds  for 
another  crop.  But  as  our  seasons  do  not  aflford  time 
to  perfect  all  these  labors,  it  happens  that  many  va- 
rieties, particularly  those  which  produce  great  crops. 


and  carry  their  fruit  late,  produce  fruit  only  every 
other  year;  and  hence,  too,  varieties  brought  from  a 
higher  latitude,  where  the  seasons  are  longer,  as  the 
Siberian  crab,  and  the  process  of  vegetable  develop- 
ment more  rapid,  become  in  wanner  climates,  annual 
bearers.  The  varieties  that  ripen  their  fruits  early, 
as  most  of  the  cherries,  plums,  Stc.  produce  fiuit 
every  year;  except  that  wlfen  the  crop  is  heavy,  a 
barren  year,  and  often  the  death  of  the  tree  succeeds. 

J.  B. 
(c)  I  dislike  this  method.  It  is  robbing  one  part 
of  the  tree  of  its  food  lo  pamper  a  pet  branch.  Seve- 
ral branches  of  ihe  plum,  experimented  upon,  died 
the  following  year;  and  branches  of  the  apple  broke 
off  with  the  weight  of  fruit.  J.  B. 

(J)  These  axioms  in  vegetable  physiology  will 
find  a  confirmation  in  our  orchards  and  gardens.  The 
pendulous  and  horizontal  branches  will  be  found  to 
abound  most  in  blossoms,  and  othersmuch  in  the  ratio 
of  their  departure  from  an  upright  position — those 
growing  erect  producing  the  last.  Hence  a  crooked 
tree  (particularly  the  apple)  bears  better  than  a  straight 
tree;  and  a  flat  si}reading  top  is  more  beautiful  than  a 
tall  pyramidical  one.  Hence  too  the  practice  of  nur- 
serymen, of  removing  the  centre  shoot  of  the  apple, 
when  it  has  attained  a  sufficient  height  to  form  a 
head.  J.  B. 

(e)  In  the  cultivation  of  the  pear  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Horticultural  Gardens,  advantage  is 
taken  of  both  of  these  last  methods,  for  a  threefold 
purpose,  of  inducing  precocity  and  fruitfulness,  and 
of  saving  ground.  Such  of  tiiis  fruit  as  takes  freely, 
IS  worked  upon  the  quince,  and  trained  en  qucnoiUe, 
that  is,  the  branches,  which  are  suffered  to  grow  low, 
are  thinned  out,  and  those  left  bent  down  so  as  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  a  distaft",  and  there  fastened.  Train- 
ed in  this  way  trees  are  planted  four  feet  apart;  and 
the  product  of  a  given  area  of  ground  is  said  to  be 
greater,  from  dwarfs,  in  this  way,  than  from  stand- 
ards, at  the  usual  distance  of  planting. 

After  all,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that 
the  food  of  the  young  plant,  as  well  as  of  the  young 
animal,  shall  go  exclusively  to  enlarge  and  develope 
the  individual,  until  it  has  attained  to  natural  puber- 
ty, and  that  the  contrivances  of  art  to  counteract  this 
law,  in  inducing  precocity,  or  unnatural  fruitfulness, 
shortens  the  period  of  their  existence.  This  also 
seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  very  high  feeding  and 
very  rich  manuring.  Temperance  is  as  essential  to 
the  vegetable  as  ihe  animal.  The  great  art  of  ma- 
naging plants  is  to  coiifurm  them  lo  their  natural  soil, 
temperature  and  habits.  The  practice  which  I  would 
urge,  from  the  consideration  of  the  preceding  facts, 
is,  that  men  should  plant  both  dwarf  and  standard 
trees — the  first  for  themselves  and  the  last  for  their 
posterity.  J.  B. 

[Genesee  Fariner. 
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BGTS  IN  HORSES. 

Mr.  Smith:  Midison,  Georgia,  Dec.  26,  1831. 

I  never  again  intended  to  have  troubled  you  about 
hots;  but  the  observations  made  by  '■'Agricultor"  in- 
duce me,  not  in  justice  to  myself,  but  to  the  subject, 
to  make  a  few  more  observations.  I  say  not  in  jus- 
tice to  myself,  because  Agricultor  dwells  on  some 
words  I  used,  apparently  as  though  his  intention  was 
as  much  to  find  fault  with  the  manner  of  my  writing 
as  the  matter.  My  object  was  not  to  show  how  well 
I  could  write,  for  truly  I  profess  no  talent  that  way; 
I  only  wished  to  communicate  some  ideas,  in  hopes,  if 
correct,  they  would  have  some  value;  and  if  incor- 
reot,  that  some  person  would  convince  me  of  my 
error.  I  hoped  and  expected  they  would  be  receivetl 
as  all  communications  in  the  Farmer  should  be,  as 
valuable  only  so  far  as  they  contained  more  or  less 
information;  the  language  being  a  matter  of  not  so 
much  consequence.     Many  a  good  practical  farmer. 
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capable  of  giving  valuable  information,  may  be  a  very 
indifferent  writer.  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  for 
men,  such  as  Agricultor,  because  of  their  great  learn- 
ing and  fine  talent  for  writing,  to  drive  practical  men 
from  your  columns  in  consequence  of  their  homespun 
way  of  e.xpressing  themselves,  and  occupy  their  place 
with  such  productions  as  Agricultor's  vastly  learned 
essay,  hut  which  contains  not  one  single  practical  ori- 
ginal fact  in  all  its  three  columns.  The  author  of 
that  article  confesses  he  knows  nothing  of  the  subject, 
and  yet  without  v^aiting  to  think,  read,  or  inquire, 
he  began  to  write  the  moment  he  read  what  I  had 
said.  My  article  was  the  production  of  a  practical 
anatomist,  who  has,  in  pursuit  of  accurate  informa- 
tion, devoted  many  and  many  an  hour  to  patient  and 
unpleasant  dissection,  and  who  slated  the  result  of 
dissections  made  by  himself.  Yet  Agricultor,  while 
he  confesses  he  is  unacquainted,  roundly  asserts,  that 
to  believe  me,  is  "to  shutout  eyes  against  palpable 
truth,  and  to  adopt  palpable  error." 

1  select  only  a  few  instances  where  Agricultor  has 
studied  the  words  with  which  I  express  myself,  in- 
stead of  the  substance,  which  I  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press. "Moreover,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  er- 
ror, the  Doctor  says  (naming  a  case  of  his  own  horse 
which  died  suddenly)  1  had  him  opened  immediately 
and  found  a  great  number  of  bols  and  the  part  where 
they  were  most  abundant  very  much  perforated,  some 
appeared  to  have  just  began  to  eat,  and  some  had 
gone  about  half  through — a  singular  instance  of  im- 
mediate practical  skill  and  rapid  execution,"  &c.  Stc. 
This  word,  "immediate,"  upon  which  Agricultor 
harps,  expresses  exactly  what  I  mean,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  what  goes  before  and  alter  it.  I 
think  plain  folks  will  understand  me. 

I  stated  as  fact,  proven  by  dissection,  the  quickness 
with  which  hots  perforate  the  bowels  of  a  dead  horse; 
I  mentioned  that  if  preparation  is  not  made  before  the 
horse  dies  that  the  horse  may  be  opened  the  moment 
he  is  dead,  that  the  bots  will  have  began  to  perforate 
the  bowels;  I  stated  that  my  horse  was  opened  im- 
mediately, but  the  bots  had  begun  to  eat.  Now  is 
not  my  meaning  understood?  My  horse  was  opened 
immediately,  as  most  horses  would  not  be  opened 
immediately  after  death,  some  little  delay  occuring 
between  his  death  and  the  opening  of  his  body,  inine 
was  opened  in  more  than  common  hurry;  not  a  single 
bot  had  eaten  through,  yet  many  appeared  to  be  half 
way.  Now  I  say  in  every  instance  I  have  seen,  the 
bowel  was  found  perforated,  unless  where  prepara- 
tion was  made  before  death,  when  the  stomach  and 
bowels  were  found  entire.  If  Agricultor  wishes  to 
throw  any  light  on  this  subject,  one  single  dissection 
is  in  point  of  real  utility  worth  all  the  learned  dis- 
sertations he  will  ever  make. 

I  stated  that  as  soon  as  a  horse  dies,  the  bots  en- 
deavour to  make  their  escape  by  eating  a  way  out,  or 
else  knowing  the  animal  is  dead,  eat  a  last  meal  from 
ahoice.  Agricultor  goes  on  to  say,  this  would  imply, 
that  they  had  indulged  their  appetites  in  a  similar 
manner  at  least  once  before  the  horse  had  died.  Here 
again  I  request  Agricultor  to  supply  himself  with 
practical  information,  with  which  to  instruct  us,  in- 
stead of  overpowering  us  with  learning  which  is  real- 
ly of  no  use.  The  important  fact  is,  that  the  bot 
does  eat  through  so  soon  as  a  horse  dies.  I  believe 
they  eat  through  to  make  their  escape,  and  add,  if 
nut  with  this  view  they,  knowing  the  horse  to  be 
dead,  take  a  last  meal  from  choice.  I  cannot  see  why 
this  implies  they  had  indulged  at  least  once  before, 
in  a  similar  manner.  Cannot  the  last  meal  of  any 
particular  food  be  also  the  first?  This  will  not  be 
denied.  The  question  then  is,  why  the  insect  su 
soon  as  the  horse  dies,  endeavours  to  make  its  escape, 
or  why  it  lakes  this  last  meal.  Here  our  language 
wants  a  word  to  express  our  meaning; external  causes 
acting  on  living  matter,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
produce  changes  which  we  cannot  explain  or  under- 
stand; and  as  I  say  we  have  no  word  to  express  the 
idea;  a  plant  growing  in  the  dark  inclines  to  a   hole 


that  will  admit  some  light;  a  snake  sheds  his  skin;  a 
tadpole  drops  his  tail;  warmth  changes  an  egg  to  a 
chicken;  blood,  when  taken  out  of  the  blood  vessel, 
coagulates;  but  if  the  animal  be  killed  suddenly,  as 
with  elect.'icity  or  a  violent  blow,  the  power  of  coagu- 
lation is  destroyed,  &c.  &c.  By  what  word  shall  we 
express  these  changes?  Is  it  instinct?  What  is  in- 
stinct? Natural  desire  or  aversion,  the  power  regu- 
lating the  will  of  brutes;  or,  to  come  to  the  real  truth, 
a  word  without  a  meaning,  that  expresses  nothing, 
but  used  in  common  language  instead  of  saying  effects 
on  living  matter  from  causes  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand. The  word  instinct  cannot  be  used  to  express 
those  various  changes;  they  cannot  be  the  eftects  of 
reason  or  intellect;  we  should  degrade  reason  to  apply 
it  here.  The  celebrated  John  Hunter,  wishing  to 
remove  this  difficulty,  and  knowing  no  word  to  ex- 
press his  meaning,  endeavoured  to  explain  those  va- 
rious changes  by  saying  they  were  produced  by  the 
stimulus  of  necessity  or  imperfection.  I  wishing  to 
express  the  same  thing,  and  not  thinking  reason  or 
instinct  applicable,  not  considering  Hunter's  expres- 
sion perfect,  and  certainly  tediously  long  for  frequent 
use,  used  the  word  choice.  I  did  not  select  this  word 
because  it  is  altogether  applicable,  but  because  it  is  a 
short  word  in  common  use,  expressing  as  much  as 
any  other  word  that  I  know  of.  Now  let  us  come  to 
facts— bots  are  in  the  bowels  of  a  horse,  they  there 
live  on  the  secretions  and  contents  of  the  bowels, 
but  at  particular  seasons  or  ages,  probably  aided  by 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  are  carried 
through  the  alimentary  canal  and  discharged;  but 
from  some  cause  this  horse  dies,  they  are  no  longer 
in  a  living  animal;  all  things  are  changed,  can  we 
not  conceive  that  the  bots  so  differently  acted  upon, 
should  acquire  a  new  nature,  or  that  they  should  ac- 
quire a  different  disposition  in  consequence  of  alto- 
gether different  causes  acting  upon  them?  Call  it 
reason,  instinct,  stimulus  of  necessity,  or  imperfec- 
tion, or  as  I  say  choice,  you  can  make  no  more  or  less 
of  it  than  a  change  of  nature  or  disposition,  caused 
by  a  change  of  circumstances.  It  implies  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  imperfection  in  our  mode  of  ex- 
pression, and  cannot  be  said  to  imply  that  bots  ever 
eat  horse  flesh  before,  or  ever  will  again;  and  I  will 
acknowledge  myself  greatly  indebted  to  Agricultor  if 
he  will  fill  up  this  deficiency  in  our  language.  I  be- 
lieve the  bots  eat  or  "gnaw  a  way  out,  to  make  their 
escape.  I  could  relate  many  facts  connected  with  it 
Go  yourself,  Agricultor,  to  the  carcase  of  a  dead  horse 
in  September,  no  matter  of  what  disease  he  died,  and 
you  will  see  them  not  only  eating  through  the  bowels, 
but  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  also;  you  will  see 
them  on  the  ground,  and  going  into  the  ground  in  se- 
veral different  stages.  Apply  yourself  to  the  subject 
and  you  will  find  all  I  slate  as  facts,  correct. 

"As  to  the  idea  of  their  eating  simply  to  make 
their  escape,  it  is  contrary  to  the  wise  ordinances  of 
nature  that  she  should  have  impressed  so  fallacious 
an  impulse  on  this  little  insect,  wliich  has  neither 
legs  or  wings  at  this  stage  of  its  existence  for  loco- 
motion; and  after  its  labour  was  performed  to  escape, 
it  would  in  all  cases  remain  as  much  incarcerated  as 
before."  Agricultor  has  not  studied  all  the  wise  or- 
dinances of  nature,  or  he  would  not  have  indited  this 
sentence.  Are  there  not  a  large  number  of  insects 
and  reptiles  that  have  neither  legs  nor  wings,  and  yet 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  locomotion,  and  in  the  present 
instance,if  we  carefully  examine,  we  shall  find  the  buts 
eat  out  as  fast  as  ihey  can  and  in  a  very  little  time  by 
the  help  of  buzzards,  hogs,  &c.,  they  are  scattered 
around,  changing  into  another  state.  Now  whether  they 
eat  out  from  choiceof  residence  or  choice  of  food  I  know 
no  way  to  determine  certainly.  My  opinion  I  liave 
expressed.  "And  further  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is 
alone  the  Doctor's  theory  that  makes  the  paradox  ol 
the  sudden  change  of  appetite.  He  is  the  first  lo 
preach  such  doctrine;  all  olhers  have  believed  it  to  be 
their  natural  and  usual  habit  of  indulgence,  and  their 
possession  of   the  apparatus  from   nature  to  enable 


them  thus  to  indulge,  creates  an  irresistible  presump- 
tion that  nature  designed  them  for  that  appetite  and 
that  food." 

For  my  mistakes  I  claim  an  excuse.  I  have  stu- 
died the  subject  for  years,  and  spent  many  an  unplea- 
sant hour  in  dissection;  my  opinions  are  formed  after 
carefully  examining  perhaps  fifty  horses.  Where 
will  Agricultor  find  an  excuse  for  the  above  sentence? 
He  Confesses  he  is  ignorant  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  writes;  that  he  began  to  write  the  moment  he 
read  my  opinion,  without  taking  time  to  inform  him- 
self. What  excuse  has  he  for  this  sentence,  which 
has  not  a  correct  part  in  it?  "All  others  have  believ- 
ed it  to  be  their  natural  and  usual  habit  of  indul- 
gence, and  the  possession  of  the  apparatus  from  na- 
ture to  enable  thern  thus  to  indulge  creates  an  irresis- 
tible presumption  that  nature  designed  them  for  that 
appetite  and  that  food."  No!  sir,  I  believe  no  other 
man  but  x\gricnltor  ever  had  such  an  opinion,  that 
bots  always  lived  by  eating  on  the  horse's  stomach 
and  bowels;  this  idea  is  his  own  property;  no  person 
will  claim  it  from  him. 

"Now  independently  of  every  other  consideration, 
the  single  fact  known  to  every  one,  of  the  instinctive 
horror  at  their  approach  manifested  by  the  horse,  ox, 
and  all  other  animals  obnoxious  to  their  attacks,  is 
sufficient  to  set  this  point  at  rest.  It  has  never  been 
denied  and  may  be  assumed  as  undeniable,  that  an 
unerring  instinct  has  been  impressed  on  every  animal 
existence  for  its  preservation."  Here  is  an  argu- 
ment sufficient  in  itself  to  set  this  point  at  rest,  and 
what  is  it?  The  instinctive  horror  the  horse  or  ox 
exhibits  at  the  approach  of  the  gad  fly!  Is  it  not 
strange  that  because  the  horse  and  ox  have  an  in- 
stinctive horror  of  the  gad  fly,  that  it  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  my  opinion,  that  bots  do  not  kill  horses  is 
palpable  error?  Did  Agricultor  never  see  the  gad 
fly  depositing  her  eggs  on  a  large  dog?  The  dog  has 
the  same  instinctive  horror  as  the  horse;  yet  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  dog  being  killed  by  bots.  "It  has 
never  been  denied,  and  may  be  assumed  as  undenia- 
ble, that  an  unerring  instinct  has  been  impressed  on 
every  animal  existence."  Certainly  Agricultor  never 
read  Darwin;  I  think  the  most  ingenious  production  I 
ever  did  read,  that  noted  author  wrote  on  instinct, 
wherein  he  denied  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
inslinct.  1  do  nut  intend  to  argue  on  instinct,  but 
advise  Agricultor  to  think  a  little  and  he  will  find  it 
unnecessary  to  call  in  instinct  to  prove  >vhy  a  horse 
so  dreads  the  gad  fly.  The  flies  that  bite  him  fly  on 
him,  the  hum  of  wings  is  therefore  the  precursor  of 
pain;  the  gad  fly  continues  lo  buz  while  depositing 
iier  eggs;  the  animal,  from  reason,  not  instinct,  ex- 
pects pain  when  the  fly  begins  to  buz  around  him, 
and  is  alarmed;  it  is  not  the  gad  fly  only,  but  any 
buzzing  fly  creates  alarm.  When  a  boy,  I  have  more 
than  once  with  a  thread  tied  a  June  bug  to  the  mane 
of  my  father's  old  dun  horse,  and  indulged  in  the 
mischief  of  seeing  how  uneasy  the  old  fcjiks  would 
be  to  see  the  old  dun  su  near  I'rantic  in  appearance, 
running  and  rolling  over  the  yard.  Agriculior  takes 
it  as  a  matter  granted,  that  the  gad  fly  produces  bots. 
I  have  tried  a  nu.'ubcr  ol'  experinieiits  on  this  point. 
I  regret  ibat  as  \et  1  cannot  decide  positively;  my 
present  opinion  is  that  the  gad  fly  has  nothing  lo  do 
with  producing  them  —  I  will  give  yni  some  reasons 
that  may  make  you  doubt  the  faci;  take  one  of  the 
eggs,  blow  your  breath  on  it  a  few  times,  and  it  will 
hatch;  examine  it  with  a  guod  microscupe  and  it  does 
not  resemble  a  bot.  Colts  have  gad  fly  eggs  on  thein, 
but  have  no  bots  — I  have  seen  colls  biting  their 
mothers  where  eggs  were  abundant;  why  are  they 
not  in  colts?  !^ume  of  ihebest  kept  horses  that  are 
curried  and  rubbed  several  times  a  day  never  have  an 
egg  to  remain  on  them  suflicieiuly  long  lo  hatch; 
liurscs  that  are  kept  covered  also  have  the  most  bols. 
.My  brutlier's  race  horse  I  mentioned,  I  do  not  suppose 
bad  an  egg  on  him  fur  years;  yet  I  believe  he  liad 
the  most  bots  I  ever  have  seen  in  a  horse.  Old  field 
horses  whose  fore  legs  are  often  almost  white  with 
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eggs,  opened  after  death  always  have  fewer  bots  than 
stabled  horses.  This  is  an  old  fashioned  far-fetched 
notion:  that  the  gad  fly  deposits  her  egg  on  the  hair, 
that  this  makes  a  hot,  is  taken  in  by  the  nose  or 
mouth,  and  carried  to  the  stomach,  is  1  think  next  to 
the  most  ridiculous  account  we  have  in  natural  his- 
tory. It  cannot,  however,  come  in  competition  with 
the  accounts  we  have  of  conception  in  the  Opossum. 
Here  we  have  generation  performed  in  the  nostril, 
and  the  semen  blown  into  the  false  pouch.  Does  Ag- 
ricultor  really  believe  in  either  of  these  singular 
whims?  Let  him  not  believe  them  because  he  has 
heard  so;  but  begin  and  continue  experiments,  and  he 
will  be  convinced  of  his  mistake.  He  may  ask  where 
bots  come  from?  I  answer  I  do  not  know;  neither  do 
I  know  how  almost  every  fiste  dog  has  his  heart 
nearly  half  filled  with  wonos,  or  how  children  get 
worms  in  their  bowels.  The  old  women  can  e.x- 
plain  where  children's  worms  come  from  as  easy  as 
he  can  where  bots  come  from,  by  saying  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  worms  in  the  peaches,  &.c.  which  they 
eat. 

I  would  wish  to  notice  some  few  more  of  Agrieul- 
tor's  observations  before  I  leave  him.  "It  is  true  both 
the  coramunicalion  and  commendation  are  drawn 
with  ability,  and  therefore  the  better  calculated  to 
make  erroneous  impressions."  Here  A's  notion  and 
mine  are  very  different.  If  the  communicalion  is 
drawn  with  ability  it  must  be  accurate;  if  accurate  it 
cannot  make  erroneous  iinpressions.  Can  a  commu- 
nication, all  error,  have  ability?  We  may  say  of  an 
attorney,  he  spoke  with  ability  in  a  bad  cause;  his 
ingenuity  made  a  bad  cause  seem  a  good  one;  but 
should  he  be  arguing  a  bad  cause  and  believe  it  to  be 
a  good  one,  no  matter  how  ingenious  his  arguments 
may  be,  he  shows  his  want  of  ability  in  mistaking 
the  wrong  for  the  right.  I  therefore,  according  to 
Agricultor,  cannot  be  said  to  show  ability  by  the  ac- 
curacy of  my  opinions.  Do  I  show  ability  by  the  in- 
genuity with  which  I  support  a  bad  theory?  Agri- 
cultor must  think  not,  for  all  my  arguments  to  sup- 
port it,  he  thinks,  prove  exactly  contrary  to  what  I 
intended.  I  make  a  few  extracts:  "Which  species  of 
argument  so  far  as  it  may  have  force,  most  flatly  con- 
tradicts in  ray  humble  opinion,  the  hypothesis  it  was 
designed  to  sustain."  "In  what  respect  then,  has  the 
Doctor's  arguments  been  so  conclusive.  In  my  hum- 
ble opinion  the  whole  course  of  reasoning  in  analogy, 
flatly  contradicts  his  theory,"  "which  the  Doctor  ad- 
raits  (for  he  says  they  do  it  once,)  creates  an  irresis- 
tible presumption  that  nature  designed  for  them  that 
appetite  and  that  food,"  "moreover,  as  if  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  his  error,  the  Doctor  says,"  &c.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  sentences  seem  to  me  to  show  that 
A.  cannot  think  I  support  a  wrong  opinion  with  abili- 
ty. Wherein  then  does  he  find  my  ability?  No- 
where—he only  intends  it  as  flattery.  I,  thank  him; 
should  he  write  any  thing  further  on  the  subject,  he 
need  not  take  the  trouble  to  repeat  it;  this  much  is 
enough  to  last  a  long  time.  Or  does  he  only  mean 
to  compliment  me  for  my  style  of  writing?  If  so,  it 
is  the  first  I  have  ever  received,  and  as  I  expect  it  to 
be  the  last,  it  will  be  cherished.  The  manner  in 
which  Agricnltor  manages  this  subject,  turnir^g  all 
my  arguments  against  myself,  and  making  them 
prove  exactly  what  I  wished  to  disprove,  reminds  me 
of  an  anecdote  which  occurred  lately  on  board  the 
steamboat,  on  the  Savannah  river.  With  a  great 
many  other  passengers  there  was  a  very  vain  Doctor, 
who  annoyed  all  the  other  passengers  with  accounts 
<]f  his  vast  business,  great  consequence,  and  wonder- 
ful cures,  and  a  sage  old  Methodist  exhorler,  whose 
sage  honest  face  gave  no  one  reason  to  expect  jokes  or 
wit  from  him.  The  Doctor  after  relating  many  won- 
derful cures  he  had  effected,  told  of  the  great  use  he 
had  made  of  Swaim's  panacea;  and  staled  that  lie  pre- 
scribed it  to  a  sick  lady;  and  that  such  was  its  heal- 
ing qualities  that  in  a  little  time  it  healed  up  her 
mouth.  Indeed  said  my  good  old  Methodist  friend 
Thompson,  tis  a  pity  the  medicine  has  one  great  fault. 


What  is  the  fault,  said  the  Doctor?  Tis  too  good,  said 
Mr.  Thompson,  I  hope,  however,  it  will  be  adulte- 
rated so  as  to  reduce  its  healing  powers,  so  as  to 
make  it  valuable.  So  I  think  of  the  strong  manner 
in  which  Agricultor  handles  my  arguments — there  is 
one  fault;  he  is  too  strong;  if  his  mode  of  arguing 
was  adulterated  so  as  to  reduce  its  strength  one  half, 
it  would  do  better.  Now,  Mr.  Agricultor,  if  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Smith  will  promise  to  publish  any  more  of 
my  productions,  I  have  some  observations  rather  new 
to  make  upon  founder  and  hooks.  I  hope  you  will 
have  leisure  to  think  on  both  diseases,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  dissect  a  horse's  eye.  Can  you  help  me  to 
explain  the  strange  facts,  (I  am  not  joking.)  that  a 
twine  siring  tied  tight  round  the  end  of  a  fijundered 
horse's  tail,  is  a  powerful  remedy?  Tis  wonderful, 
to  notice  its  effects;  but  as  to  the  cause  I  am  lost  in 
conjecture.  Robert  R.  Harden. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
BOTS  IN  HORSES. 
In  a  late  number  of  the  American  Farmer  is  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Doct.  R.  R.  Harden,  of  Georgia, 
in  which  the  writer  puts  forth  a  new  theory  concern- 
ing bots  in  horses,  which  is,  that  bots  never  kill 
horses,  neither  do  they  feed  upon  them  until  after 
death.  In  the  first  place,  he  asserts  that  all  horses 
have  bots,  but  that  fat  ones  have  more  than  poor  ones, 
and  infers  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  expelling 
them,  viz:  "to  starve  the  horse,  and  use  him  badly." 
He  says  that  horses  that  are  out  of  use  and  at  pas- 
ture, never  die  with  bots;  and  his  reason  for  this  is 
that  colic  causes  the  death  of  many  horses,  which  is 
often  occasioned  by  injudicious  feeding  and  use:  and 
that  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  horse,  the 
bots  as  if  by  instinct,  perforate  the  intestines,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  escape.  On  the  contrary, 
he  asserts  that  if  a  horse  is  opened  the  moment  that 
he  is  dead,  the  stomach  will  never  be  found  perfo- 
rated. If  this  is  correct,  it  is  a  pretty  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  his  theory.  He  mentions  a  case, 
where  a  race  horse  killed  himself  jumping  over  a 
fence,  and  was  opened  a  few  hours  afterwards,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  bots  had  nearly  eat  up  his  sto- 
mach. He  examines  the  common  means  applied  for 
the  relief  of  horses  said  to  have  the  bots,  by  putting 
them  into  different  solutions,  and  noting  the  effect  in 
the  following  manner: — "twelve  two  ounce  vials  had 
bots  put  in  them,  one  had  milk  put  in  it,  another  wa- 
ter, another  nothing  as  a  standard:  we  then  filled  the 
others  with  a  strong  solution  of  copperas,  a  solution 
of  arsenic,  aquafortis  and  water,  a  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  &c.  nine  of  them  being  filled  with 
such  things  as  were  thought  to  be  most  likely  to  kill 
them.  The  arsenic,  copperas  and  aquafortis,  appeared 
to  have  no  effect  upon  ihem;  they  appeared  fully  as 
contented  as  those  in  the  water.  Those  in  the  laud- 
num,  however,  moved  less  than  the  others,  remaining 
apparently  dead  at  the  botiom  of  the  vial,  but  moved 
when  touched:  after  keeping  them  until  we  were  all 
satisfied  that  nothing  that  a  horse  could  take  would 
injure  them,  they  we're  all  thrown  away."  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  a  friend  of  ours, 
who  says  that  he  has  seen  the  experiment  tried  of 
putting  Ihem  into  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  which 
did  not  appear  to  injure  them.  Taking  these  pre- 
mises as  correct,  then  the  thousand  imsirums  and 
specifics  given  by  most  of  our  horse-doctors,  are  worse 
than  useless,  unless  they  are  of  that  kind  which 
would  have  a  good  effect  in  colic,  which  he  declares 
those  cases  to  be  altogether,  which  are  so  commiinly 
ascribed  to  bots.  We  confess  we  are  in  favor  of  his 
theory,  as  we  have  had  some  experience  with  horses, 
and  have  generally  given  strong  cathartics  in  cases 
which  were  strongly  marked  bv  lliose  symptoms  as- 
cribed to  bots,  and  in  every  case  but  one  with  suc- 
cess: and  we  do  not  recollect  one  case  but  what 
might  be  traced,  either  to  a  change  of  food,  over  feed- 
ing, or   improper   treatment.      We    think   that  the 


Doctor  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  community,  for 
giving  this  powerful  stimulant  for  investigating  the 
subject  closely,  at  least,  as  he  has  come  boldly  into 
the  field  against  those  long  handed  down  opinions, 
many  of  which  we  give  currency  to  without  ever 
suspecting  that  we  are  declaring  those  things  for  facts, 
of  which  we  have  no  knowledge;  nor  even  suspect 
ourselves  of  conforming  in  opinions  to  those  of  the 
dark  ages.  The  horse  surely  is  one  of  the  most  noble 
animals,  and  ministers  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  man; 
and  let  us  ask  who  has  ever  seen  one  of  these  sick 
animals  in  the  hands  of  a  horse  quack,  but  what  has 
felt  a  degree  of  pity  for  him?  First,  if  his  case  is 
pronounced  bots,  he  must  have  a  dozen  Dutch  words 
whispered  in  his  ears,  then  a  number  of  blows  with 
the  flat  hand,  a  piece  of  board  or  a  shovel  upon  the 
belly,  or  must  be  rubbed  from  end  to  end  with  a  pitch- 
fork handle,  compared  with  which,  being  kneaded  for 
the  dispepsia  is  a  mere  trifle. 


To  Powder  Rkd  Pepper. 

I  have  seen  in  the  Farmer  the  request  of  a  corres- 
pondent, to  be  informed  how  Red  Pepper  is  powdered. 
I  know  not  how  it  is  done  in  the  large  way,  as  we 
find  it  at  the  grocers  and  druggisis;  but  for  family  use, 
my  mode,  and  a  very  good  one,  is  the  following : — 

Beat  the  Peppers  when  dried,  both  pods  and  seeds, 
in  a  mortar  as  fine  as  conveniently  can  be  done,  but 
very  fine  is  impracticable.  Mix  with  this  one  third 
part  of  fine  corn  meal;  make  a  pone  of  bread  of  it  and 
bake  it  well  in  an  oven.  When  cold,  split  the  pone 
and  dry  it  in  a  warm  oven,  or  before  the  fire.  When 
thoroughly  dry  and  hard,  powder  it  in  a  mortar  again 
and  pass  it  through  a  fine  seive,  it  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Cousin  Tab. 

Baltimore,  Friday,  Jan.  13,  1832. 

We  would  respectfully  but  earnestly  request  the 
attention  of  correspondents,  to  the  propriety  of  a  due 
observance  of  respect  and  forbearance  towards  the 
opinions  advanced  by  others,  and  the  correctness  of 
which  they  think  proper  to  controvert.  Especially 
do  we  deprecate  verbal  criticism  and  the  taking  ad- 
vantage of  inadvertences  and  even  errors  and  incon 
sistences  in  language,  where  the  main  idea  intended 
to  be  conveyed  is  made  apparent  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  plain  practical  farmers  are  seldom  fine 
writers, — that  is,  capable  of  expressing  their  ideas  in 
the  most  perspicuous  refined,  and  most  classical  lan- 
guage; but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  class  of  writers  for 
a  Journal  such  as  the  American  Farmer.  Severity 
of  criticism,  whether  of  their  style  or  tht-ir  argu- 
ments, is  well  calculated  to  deter  such  men  from 
writing,  and  of  course  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  practical  information, — a  result  which  we  are 
sure  all  men  must  deprecate.  A  respectful  style  is, 
moreover,  to  be  recommended  on  several  other  ac- 
counts: it  gives  to  argument  half  its  force  by  ensur- 
ing to  it  respectful  consideration;  it  is  due  to  the 
honest  opinions  of  men,  whether  erroneous  or  other- 
wise, because  they  are  not  voluntary  or  wilful,  but 
necessary  deductions  from  such  data  as  tlieir  posses- 
sors were  able  to  command.  The  style  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Dr.  Harden  and  ''Agriciilior,"  has 
induced  these  remarks.  The  style  of  the  latter  we 
did  not  feel  authorised  to  modify,  and  that  of  the 
former  in  a  communication  in  the  present  number, 
though  permitted  to  do  so,  we  could  not,  on  the  score 
of  even  handed  justice,  think  of  softening.  We  trust 
to  the  good  sense  of  both  gentlemen  for  the  alleviation 
desired. 


"Agricultor,"  on  bots  in   horses,  came  too   late 
for  this  number — it  will  appear  in  our  next. 
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ALABAMA  SUGAK. 

The  editor  of  tlie  Mobile  Register,  having  seen  a 
sample  of  sogar,  made  on  the  plantation  of  b.  H. 
Garrew,  Esq.  a  few  miles  below  that  city,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  it  is  equal,  in  weight,  grain  and  co- 
lour, to  the  best  Louisiana  sugar.  Ml.  Garrew  has 
about  thirty  acres  ot  cane,  this  season,  most  ot  which 
13  stated  to  be  of  very  fine  growth.  The  editor  also 
mentions  having  seen  two  or  three  hundred  stalks  ot 
cane,  ^rown  on  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Casey,  in  Dal- 
las county— fully  equal  in  appearance  to  the  Louisiana 
cane— and  averaging  from  eight  to  twelve  ripened 
ioints  to  the  stalk.  These,  says  the  Register,  are 
■further  evidences  of  the  adaptation  of  our  soil  and 
climate  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  sugar  cane. 


Prices  Cvrreiit  in  JNe'c  york,  Jan.  7. 
Beeswax,  yellow    IS  a  19.  CoKo.i.  New   Orleaiis.IO 
a. 114;  Upland,  .7  a  .10;    .Bahama,  .1^  a  11.    CMon 
B«?4.W,  Hemp.yd.  U4a  17,  Flax  13  a  14i;  Flax,  Ame- 
rican,! a  3. Flaxseed.  Unnh.  clean  .— -a-— - 

Flour,  N.   York,-  bbl.6.50  3 ;   Canal,  6.S7  a  ,.00, 

Bait.  Hwd.st.  6.13  a  6.87;  RhM.  city  mills -a  7^00, 

country,  6.50 a ;  Alexand'a, a  6.75;    Freder- 
icksburg 6.37  a  6.50;  Pelersg.  ^--'J^i^^^^.' 

4.75  a  J-;  Indian  Meal , per  bbl.  3.37  a  3.50;  per  tihd. 

a  16.50;  Grain,  Wheat,  North, a ;  V  ir. 

1  16  a  1  20;  Rye,  North, —  a  95;   Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  73  a 

_.  Barlev a ;Oals,Sth.  and  North,. 44  a  50; 

Pe'as,white,dry,7  bu.5.  Beans,  7  '"'-•'•Of  f  f„''»' '';»- 
visions,  Beef,  mess  9.00   a   9.25;  prime  5.50  a  6  .5; 

cargo  . a ;  Lard  ,104  a  .11 ;  P'>r''.  '"e^^-  ^^'l- 

13.50  a  14.00;  prime  11.50  a  11.75.  ^^ 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED 
STORE. 

The  subscriber  feels  much  pleasure  in  returning  his 
thanks  to  the  public  for  the  very  liberal  patronase 
given  to  his  agricultural  establishment  during  the  past 
year.  The  increased  demand  for  the  Davis  PI  .ughs, 
and  the  still  much  greater  increase  in  the  demand  for 
his  Patent  Cytiadricul  Straw  Catttrs,  is  highly  aattering  to 
him,  as  it  not  only  expresses  the  confidence  which  the 
public  have  placed  in  him,  hut  proves  that  his  patrons 
have  not  been  disappointed.  He  hopes  that  he  may 
yet  be  rewarded  fur  thesixjcars  time  which  was  spent 
entirely  in  making  his  improvements  in  the  Straw  Cut- 
ler, and  eight  or  ten  j  ears  more  in  introducing  them 
to  the  public.  Having  now,  upwards  ol  four  hundred 
of  them  in  use  in  the  various  parts  of  the  U.  States, 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  who  have  them,  he 
can  recommend  them  with  llio  fullest  conhdence. 

He  has  a  pretty  general  assortment  of  Agricultural 
Implements,  and  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  such 
as  he  trusts,  while  he  recommends  them,  Ihey  will  also 
recommend  themselves  on  trial.  Also,  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  &c.  &c. 

J.  S.   EASTMAN, 
Jan.  3    1S32.  Pratt  street  near  Hanover. 


[Jan.  13,  1832. 
BAIiTinCOBE    PRICES   CTJRaEUT. 


GRAPE  CUTTINGS,  &c.  „  , 
William  Pkince  k  Sons,  near  New  York,  offer  for 
sale  the  following:  30,0U0  cutlings  of  the  Isabella, 
Alexander  or  Schuylkill  Muscadel  Catawba,  VV  mne, 
Herbemont's  Madeira,  Bland,  Els.ngburg,  Elkton, 
Worthington,  White  Fox,  Lufborough,  Long  s  Arkan- 
sas, Missouri,  Muncy,  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling, 
Scuppernong,  York  Madeira,  and  other  native  and  fo- 
reisn  grapevines  at  reasonable  rates.  ^ 

Scions  of  Fruit  Trees  for  ingrafting  which  can  row 
be  sent  with  safety  to  any  part  of  the  Lnion,  will  be 
supplied  of  all  the  various  kinds. 

\bove  150  varieties  of  Double  Dahlias,  including  the 
New  Anemone  flowered,  and  dwarf  varieties,  and  also 
several  White  flowering  varieties. 

500  New  Chinese  Mulberry  or  Moras  Midticauhs,  so 
sunerior  for  silk  worms. 

500  lbs.  of  seed  of  the  Yellow  Locust  tree,  of  the 
Lon»  Island  variety,  so  noted  for  ship  timber. 

The  following  seeds  are  daily  expected  from  Europe, 
and  will  be  supplied  at  low  prices. 
1,000  lbs.  Luzerne. 
300  lbs.  French  Sugar  Beet. 
SOO  lbs.  Mangel  Wurzel 

500  lbs.  Scotch    White   Cloverseed,    and     various 
other  agricultural  seeds. 

Orders  for  these  articles,  or  for  Fruit  Trees,  Flow- 
crine  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  Green  House  Trees  and 
Plants  Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  &c.  will  receive  the  ut- 
most attention.  Orders  can  be  sent  per  mail,  and  ca- 
Ulogues  will  be  sent  to  all  '*'- -'-^de^s.r^e^.l.m. 

Jan.  13-3t.  Agent,  Baltimore. 


DEVON  CALVES. 


4  nair  of  beautiful  Devonshire  Calves,  six  months 
old,  male  and  female,  of  the  "[.'.'^'"^Ij.^'^^i^i^l^H^'^- 
Coke  of  England,  for  sale  by     GIDEON  B.  bMlT  H. 

RAPE  SEED. 

\  small  quantity  of  fresh  Rape  seed  just  received, 
for  sale  by  the  subscriber. 

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  small  but  *l^5^"i  ^f 
sorlment  of  Tuhps,  early  double  and  -'fp^  ^^^^^^  I 
and  common  kinds;  Crown  Imperials  and  Ptrs  an  tri 

Hemerocalises  yet  on  hand.       GIDEON  B.  b.MU  " 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL   TREES,  SHRUBS, 
AND  PLANTS. 
SIXCLJ}IR  Sf  MOORE, 
Inform  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that 
their  stock  on  hand  this  season  is  large,  of  thrifty  well 
grown  trees,  except  those   marked  on   the  catalogue. 
The  fruit  in  this  establishment  are  all  carefully  gralted 
or  inoculated  mostly  from   bearing  trees,  of  the  choi- 
cest collection  of  American  and  European  fruits. 

This  nursery  will  aCTord  purchasers  incur  own  state 
the  important  advantage  of  planting  their  trees  on  the 
first,  second,  or  third  day  after  they  are  taken  out  ol 
the  <rround,  (provided  the  holes  for  the  trees  are  pre- 
viously dug,  which  they  always  ought  to  be,)  having 
quick  iransportation  to  most  every  part  of  the  stale. 

Printed  catalogues  for  this  season  describing  the 
names  of  plants,  time  of  ripening,  and  price,  as  also  di- 
rections for  planting,  to  be  had  gratis  at  their  Plough 
and  Seed  Store,  Pratt  street  wharf,  Baltimore,  or  at 
their  Nursery,  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  city, 
between  the  Philadelphia  and  Eellair  roads;  the  best 
and  nearest  way  to  go  to  it  is  by  going  out  the  latter 
road  two  miles,  to  a  pointer  of  further  direction.  The 
senior  partner  resides  on  the  premises,  and  constantly 
superintends  the  same,  and  would  be  pleased  to  see  per- 
sons disposed  to  encourage,  or  view  their  extensive  col- 
lection where  they  can  see  and  choose  for  themselves. 
For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  a  catalogue,  they  will  mention  some  of  the 
principal  articles  ready  for  sale,  to  wit:— 

\pple  Fear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Necta- 
rine Fig,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawber- 
rv  Quince  of  sorls-Grape  Plants,  fine  size,  many 
choice  kinds,  Thorn  and  Honey  Locust  for  hedges. 

ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 

English  Elm  of  middling  and  extra  large  size. 

Italian  White  Mulberry,  of  do.  and  large  do. 

Horse  and  Spanish  Chestnut. 

Linden  and  Sugar  Maple  Trees,  Paper  Mulberry, 
Abeal  or  Silver  leaved  Poplar,  Yellow  and  Honey  Lo- 
cust Chinese  Aleanthus,  or  tree  of  Heaven,  English 
Walnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Buttonwood,  Black  Walnut, 
Ic  ^c  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  Silver  Fir,  White  or 
Waymioth  Pine,  Dwarf  Box,  Cutting  and  Rooted  Plants, 
Black  Double  Spiuce,  Arborvita;. 

(IRN.VMENTAL    SHROBS. 

Roses, both  hirdyand  Chinese  or  ever  blooming,  a 
good  assortment.  Double  Althea  a  ^upenor  eo'  •^J;  '""• 
I  inock  five  kinds,  Snowberry  Tree,  Grounse  Trees, 
Roseacacia,  Corchorics,  Scarlet  Trumpet  Creeper, 
White  Flowerin:;  Virginbower,  White  Flowering  Jas- 
mine  Yellow  Flowering  do..  Scarlet  Trampet,  Month- 
rvHonevsucklc.  White  Striped  Monthly  do.  of  e.xqui 
sLfrag.Ce  Multiflora  Rose,  Grav.lle's  Superb  Mul- 
liflora,  cuttings  of  Grape,  Apple,  Peach,  ti.c. 


Baltimore  Market.— There  is  a  sm.all  advance  in 
the  prices  of  flour  in  consequence  of  the  expected 
opening  of  the  harbour.  A  few  lots  of  Howard  street 
have  been  sold  at  §5.50  and  that  is  now  the  asking 
price  of  city  mills.  Howard  street  from  wagons  is 
worth  Sj5.37i,  supplies  small.  Corn  has  declined  in 
consequence  of  the  abundant  supply  from  wagons. 
Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,3.00  aS.OO;  do. 

.rrnund    leaf,  5.00    a  9.00. Crop,   common,  3  00  a 

5  00- brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitableforsegars,6.00a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red    8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 

16  00a  iO.OO.— Virginia, 4.00  a —Rappahannock, 

3  00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  15  hhds.  Md.;  17  bhds 
Ohio — total  32  hhds. 

Flour— best  wh:te  wheat  family,  $6.75  »  7.25 ;  super 

Howard-st.  fresh  5.50  a ;city  m.lls,  $i  60  « -•— — 

a ;Susq.— o  — ;CoRNMEALbbl.3  50;liiiAi\,.Md. 

red  wheal,  1.00  o  1.05;  white  do. a ,Susq.  —  o 

—Corn,  white,  54  a  55— yellow  54  a  55- ItvK.Sl  a  83 
—Oats,  40  a  45.— Beans,  75  a  SO— Peas,  65  o  70- 
Cloveb-seed  5.25  a  5.75-Timotht,  2.60  a  _— ■  Or- 

CHARO    Grass  o Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2  00  a  2. 50— Herd's,  75  i  1.00-Lucerne  —  n  37^,  lb.— 
Baript  —Flaxseed  Ifj  n  1  5-8-Cotton,  Va.  71  a  9-Lou. 
9  ,.  12— Vlab.8,1.  10— Tenn.  'k"-'-')  N- Cat  .  8  ..  .94- 
Upland  S  a  10— Whiskey,  hhds.  Isl  |..  30  a  — -;  in  hbh. 

3-1  „  33 Wool,  ir'as/ifif.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a"57;  American  Full  Blood, 47  a  56;  three  quarters  do. 
41  a  47;  half  do.  35  n  41;  quarter  and  common  do.  32 
a  35.  Umraihed,.  Prime  or  Snxony  Fleece,  30  «  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  27  a  30;  three  quarters  do    25  a 

27-  half  do.  22  n  25;  quarter  and  common,  10  a  -.1 

Hem,.,  Russia,  ton  ,  J225  =  -;  Country.  dew-roUcd  64 
a  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,7<.9c.— Feathers,  3,0  o-V.  Plas- 
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(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 
PRIZE  ESSAY, 
•St  the  Liverpool  „ip-iciiUural  Socielt/sJlnmml  Meet- 
ing, 1831. 

BT  THE  r.l.V.  HENRY  BEKPT. 
(Concluded  from  p.  346.) 
Of  the  practical  part  of  breeding  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  write,  circumstances  varying  so  considera- 
bly as  to  allow  the  uniform  adoption  of  but  few 
rules,  and  though  a  writer  might  himself,  in  the 
practice  of  breeding,  feel  little  at  a  loss  what  course 
to  pursue,  yet  unless  he  could  suppose  all  the  cases 
which  may  occur,  it  is  imjiossible  to  provide  for  them. 
The  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject  will,  there- 
fore, necessarily  be  few  and  brief.  Of  course,  a  per- 
son selecting  a  stucki'rom  which  to  breed,  will  obtain 
them,  notwithstanding  he  may  have  set  up  for  himself 
a  standard  of  perfection,  with  qualifications  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions,  and  in  various  degrees.  In  breed- 
ing from  such,  he  will  exercise  his  judgment,  and 
decide  what  are  indispensable  or  desirable  (jualities, 
and  will  cross  his  animals  with  a  view  to  produce  and 
establish  such.  His  proceeding  iu  this  case  will  be 
of  the  give-and-take  kind — he  will  submit  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  trifling  defect,  in  erder  that  he  may 
profit  by  a  great  excellence;  and,  between  excellen- 
cies, he  will  decide  on  which  is  the  greatest,  and  give 
it  the  preference.  This,  however,  rather  applies  to  a 
person  not  a  beginner,  but  so  far  established  as  to  have 
a  choice  of  bulls,  and  to  propose  breeding  them  for  his 
own  use.  To  the  person  commencing  improvement 
of  a  stock,  perhaps  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
is,  to  obtain  as  good  a  bull  as  possible,  and,  if  he  be 
very  good  of  his  kind,  to  use  him  indiscriminately 
■with  all  his  cows;  and  when,  by  this  proceeding, 
which  ought  to  be  persisted  in,  with  an  occasional 
change  of  bull,  his  stock  has  become  sufficiently 
stamped  with  desirable  characteristics,  his  selection 
of  males  should  then  be  made,  so  as  to  eradicate  defects 
which  he  thinks  it  desirable  to  get  rid  of.  He  will 
not  fail  to  keep  in  view  the  necessity  of  good  blood 
in  the  bulls  resorted  to,  because  that  affords  the  only 
assurance  that  they  will  transmit  their  own  valuable 
properties  to  their  oflspring;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  must  not  suppose  blood  (done  will  promote  his  ob- 
ject. If  it  be  not  attended  with  essential  recommen- 
dations, it  will  too  probably  entail  on  him  all  the  evils 
of  degeneracy.  In  animals  evincing  perfections  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  where  the  constitution  is  de- 
cidedly good,  and  there  is  no  very  prominent  defect, 
a  little  close  breeding  may  be  allowed;  the  son  with 
the  mother  for  instance,  to  whom  he  is  only  half 
blood,  or  even  the  brother  with  the  sister;  but  this  is 
lather  a  practice  which  may  be  justified,  than 
one  to  be  recommended.  Injudiciously  adopted,  or 
pursued  too  far,  it  will  entail  certain  mischief  on  the 
Block,  because,  on  the  principle,  that  it  increases  and 
tends  to  confirm  valuable  properties,  it  must  also  in- 
crease and  confirm  defects;  and  no  breeder  need  be 
long  in  discovering  that  animals,  in  an  improved  state, 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  defect  than  to  perfection. 
Close  breeding  from  affinities  is  also  found  to  impair 
the  constitution,  and  affect  the  procreative  powers;  and 
it  will,  therefore,  always  be  necessary,  after  it  has 
been  resorted  to,  to  throw  in  a  strong  cross,  as  respects 
blood,  and  to  refer  to  such  animals  for  the  purpose  as 
are  unquestionably  vigorous  and  healthy. 

The  manner  in  which  slock  is  subsisted,  will,  of 
course,  greatly  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  produce 
of  the  farm,  and  the  intended  appropriation  of  the 
stock.  The  breeder  will,  however,  do  well,  at  no 
time  to  allow  himself  to  be  overstocked,  and  the  more 
liberal  his  mode  of  keeping,  short  of  extravagance, 
the  greater  reason  he  will  have  to  expect  profitable 
results.  Where  the  raising  a  young  stock  to  advan- 
tage is  a  principal  object,  it  matters  not  how  soon 
after   the  first  of  January  the  calves  are  dropped. 
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Being  thus  early  calved,  they  will  learn  to  subsist  on 
various  inatlers  given  in  the  house,  so  as  to  go  out  to 
grass  strong,  and   requiring  no  further  care;  and,  by 
the  selling  in   of  winter,  they  will  be  well  fitted  to 
endure  its  hardships.     The  cow  should  be  permitted 
to  calve  in  a  loose  house,  and  to  remain  with  the  calf 
three  or  four  days.     It   will  be  greatly  benefitted  by 
her  licking  it,  particularly  at  first,  when  the  friction 
of  her  tongue  increases  the  lou-frequently  languid 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  produces  a  genial  warmth 
in  the  half-exhausted  and  chilled  little  animal.    Noth- 
ing can   be  worse  than  the  practice,  so  common  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  of  attempting  to  do  that  by 
hand,  which  the  dam's  tongue  so  much  more  effectu- 
ally performs;  and  it  is  distressing  to  see  a  calf  thus 
treated,  shivering  in  consequence  of  its  wet  cold  skin. 
The  frequent  application  too  of  the  calf  to  the  udder 
of  its   dam,  affords   a   most   useful   supply   of  warm 
milk  in  moderate  quantities,  and  must  produce  a  con- 
siderably belter  efi'ect  on  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
calf,  than  the  large  quantities  of  milk  usually  given, 
with  the  too  long  interval  between  morning  and  even- 
ing.    The  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  udder  is 
also  suppressed  by  the  calf's  repeated  sucking,  and 
should  the  cow  be  feverish,  nothing  soothes  and  pro- 
motes her  quiet  so  much  as  the  presence  of  her  calf. 
After  three  or  four  days,  according  to  circumstances, 
they  may  be  separated,  and  the  calf  should  be  allowed 
milk  from  the  cow,  at  least  fur  a  month,  at  which 
time  the  quality  of  the  milk  may  be  reduced,  and  a 
handful  or  two  of  sweet  oatmeal  mixed  in  it,  and  this 
should   be   continued   till   such  lime  as   the  calf  has 
learned   to  eat  hay,  sliced  turnips,  and  ground  oats  or 
flour  of   any  description;   the   milk  should   then  be 
gradually  lessened  in  quantity,  till  at  length  it   may 
with   propriety  be  omitted.     It  is  very  important  to 
observe  this  giadual  diminution,  as  sudden  changes  of 
diet  are  extremely  dangerous  at  this  early  age.     The 
calves  will,  of  course,  go  to  grass  at  the  usual  season. 
In  the  month  of  October,  a  rowel  inserted  in  the  skin 
above  the  front  of   the  brisket,  will  most  probably 
avert  the  a'tacks  of  quarter  evil.     The  writer  for- 
merly  lost  many  yearlings  from  this   disorder,  but 
since  he  has  adopted  this  preventive  measure,  he  has 
never  had  one  attacked.     Early  taking  to  house  in 
the  first  winter,  is  highly  desirable,  and  if  the  calves 
be  tied  up,  so  much  the  better.     It  prevents  waste  of 
food,  and  contention,  and  the  young  animals  acquire 
orderly  habits,  which  are  never  afterwards  forgoUen. 
The  mode  of  keeping  cannot  now  be   loo  good,  and 
should  consist  of  turnips,  or  other  roots,  with  hay. 
Straw   should    by  no  means  be   given  in   the   first 
winter,  though  afterwards,  with   turnips,  it  may  an- 
swer very  well.     A  young  beast,  reared  well  till  its 
second  spring,  rarely  experiences  a  check,  but  if  ne- 
glected at  this  early  age,  no  profit  can  reasonably  be 
expected.     At   this   age   calves   are    subjected    to   a 
disease  called   the  hoose,   which  causes   a  constant 
coughing,  and  ultimately  produces   inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  death.     This  will  be  found  in  most  in- 
stances to  proceed  from  small   worms,  seated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  windpipe.     In   the  last  spring  the 
writer  cured  sixteen  yearlings,  by  injecting  into  the 
nostril  of  each,  a  solution  of  aloes  and  asafoetida,  and 
he   never   knew    a   similar   timely   application   fail. 
When  two  years  old,  the  heifers  may  have  the  bull, 
at  such   period  of  the  year  as  best  suits  the  circum- 
stances of  individuals.     Previously  to  calving,  they, 
as  well  as  the  cows,  ought  to   be  kept  well,  or  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  milk,  as  they  otherwise  would. 
It   has  generally  been  a  fault  of  Cheshire  and  Lan- 
cashire dairyman,  to  starve  their  cows  at  the  very 
time  when  they   most   require  recruiting.     This   is 
any  thing  but  true  economy;  and  in  Cheshire  parti- 
cularly, produces  annually  great  loss.     When  cows 
calve  in  high  condition,  or  evince  great  appearances  of 
milk,  half  a  pound  of  salts,  given  two  or  three  days 
previously  to  calving,  will  have  the  best  effect,  and 
probably  avert  fever  and  inflammation. 
The  foregoing  general  remarks  have  beeo  deemed 


sufficient,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  Liverpool  Agricultural  Society.  Its 
Committee  will,  no  doubt,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  same 
subject,  proposed  last  year  by  the  Manchester  Society, 
produced  several  essays,  in  addition  to  which,  bo 
much  has  recently  appeared  on  breeding,  in  an  Agri- 
cultural periodical,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  strike  out 
any  thing  very  novel  on  the  subject.  The  writer  is, 
however,  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact,  that 
breeders  have  suffered  irreparable  injury  from  the 
loss  of  stock  bred  without  reference  to  that  indispen- 
sable consideration — hardy  constitution — he  flatters 
himself  this  paper  will, not  be  deemed  altogether  un- 
worthy of  notice;  and  having  stated  nothing  but  what 
the  dearly-purchased  experience  of  some  years  has 
justified  him  in  endeavouring  to  enforce,  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  his  remarks  are  founded 
on  the  fullest  conviction. 

Of  the  systems  of  farming  adapted  to  the  district 
embraced  by  the  Liverpool  Agricultural  Society,  it 
appears  that  two  only  are  peculiarly  appropriate;  ad- 
mitting, of  course,  occasional  deviations,  as  circum- 
stances may  occur,  of  the  expediency  of  which  in- 
dividual occupiers  must  judge.  Abstaining  from  the 
use  of  scientific  terms,  which  tend  only  to  obscure 
subjects  of  the  nature  of  the  present  article,  with  a 
certain  class  of  readers;  it  seems  sufficient  to  describe 
the  soils  under  consideration,  as  light,  and  heavy. 
On  the  light  soils,  the  following  course  of  crops  ap- 
pears most  desirable — potatoes  or  turnips,  with  manure 
— wheat  with  clover,  and  after  the  clover,  oats;  or 
in  case  the  land  be  in  very  good  heart,  barley  may 
be  substituted  for  the  wheat  crop,  (a  change  favoura- 
ble for  the  clover,)  and  wheat  may  come  last  in  the 
course,  in  lieu  of  oats.  It  will  be  requisite  for  the 
latter  system,  that  the  land  be  in  good  heart,  or  the 
wheat  crop  may  be  deficient;  but  clover  brush  being 
so  congenial  to  wheat,  and  the  barley,  if  the  soil  suit 
it,  more  valuable  than  the  oats,  as  well  as  promising 
a  better  stock  of  clover,  the  latter  system  is  well 
worth  consideration.  Should  it  be  adopted,  it  will  be 
desirable  not  to  mow,  but  graze  the  clover;  but  if 
mown,  it  should  not  stand  for  seed,  which  would  pro- 
bably impoverish  the  land  too  much,  to  give  a  chance 
of  an  average  crop  of  wheat. 

On  the  heavy  soils,  where  potatoes,  and  turnips 
cannot  be  grown  with  propriety,  a  summer  fallow, 
with  lime  or  manure,  will  be  the  preparation  for 
wheat  sown  with  clover,  which  having  stood  a  year, 
may  be  followed  with  beans,  which  will  finish  the 
course.  It  may  happen,  however,  on  this  description 
of  land,  that  wheat,  on  a  manured  fallow,  will  run 
too  much  to  straw;  in  which  case,  beans  may  take 
the  lead  in  the  course — if  with  clover,  the  wheat 
will  come  last;  but  should  this  be  considered  as  re- 
moving the  wheat  too  far  from  the  manure,  then  the 
clover  may  be  omitted,  and  the  following  course  be 
adopted,  viz. — fallow — beans— wheat — oats.  If, how- 
ever, it  were  objected,  that  the  clover  could  not  be 
dispensed  with,  then  the  last-named  course  might  be 
adopted  on  part  only  of  the  fallow.  In  soils  which 
have  been  long  under  the  plough,  and  in  which  there 
is  no  great  body  of  vegetable  matter  remaining,  the 
writer  doubts  greatly,  whether  a  course  of  three  crops 
would  be  sustained  by  the  mere  application  of  lime; 
and  should  it  be  used  instead  of  manure,  the  wheal 
must  necessarily  be  first  in  the  course.  To  the  fre- 
quent application  of  lime  on  such  soils,  he  is  decidedly 
averse,  deeming  it  rather  an  exhausting  stimulant, 
than  a  contributor  of  nutriment  to  the  crop.  It  cer- 
tainly aids  the  working  of  tenacious  soils  considera- 
bly, but  he  considers  its  frequent  use  unprofitable, 
and  even  reprehensible;  and,  therefore,  would  recom- 
mend that  the  fallows  be  dressed  with  manure,  as 
frequently  as  possible.  So  far  the  writer  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption — that  potatoes  or  turnips 
cannot  be  raised  on  the  soil  in  question.  He  is,  how- 
ever of  opinion,  that  there  are  few  soils  on  which 
both  roots  may  not  be  raised,  and  would  recommend 
the  attempt  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.    Indeed, 
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in  no  part  of  the  island  has  he  seen  finer  Swedes 
grown,  than  on  the  most  tenacious  soils.  Activity 
and  perseveramce  are  requisite  to  prepare  such,  or  the 
soil  will  not  be  reduced  to  the  necessary  fineness.  It 
is  also  of  importance  to  get  them  off  the  land  early, 
or  the  treading,  at  a  late  period  of  the  year,  will  be 
injurious;  but  all  this  is  accomplished  in  many  situa- 
tions, which  could  be  pointed  out,  with  the  best  possi- 
ble results. 

In  a  recent  publication,  the  author  has  recom- 
mended, that  instead  of  leaving  a  fallow  for  wheat, 
and  provided  the  land  can  be  got  sufficiently  clean, 
and  otherwise  in  order,  by  the  md  nf  April,  to  give 
it  half  a  coat  of  dung,  and  sow  it  immediately  with 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  trefoil  seed 
per  acre;  this,  he  says,  will  give  two  or  three  months' 
excellent  sheep  feed  before  the  time  of  sowing  wheat, 
which  is  to  be  sowed  at  one  plowing,  and  harrowed 
closely  down.  This  management  obtains  a  fine 
clean  and  productive  crop  of  wheat,  and  leaves  the 
land  in  better  heart  than  if  no  green  crop  had  been 
taken,  so  that  if  convenient,  the  same  process  may 
be  repeated  the  following  year.  The  foregoing  re- 
commendation appears  not  unworthy  a  trial. 

On  tenacious  soils  there  is,  of  course,  no  possi- 
bility of  feeding  oflT  Swedes  with  sheep.  They 
must,  consequently,  be  carted  ofl"  the  land  as  early 
as  possible,  and  stored  for  the  winter.  The  writer 
has  adopted  the  following  plan  with  success.  The 
Swedes  being  drawn,  the  tap  root  is  removed,  and 
the  turnips,  with  the  top  left  on,  are  carted  to  a 
convenient  spot,  and  there  placed  upright,  side  by 
side,  a  small  space  of  ground  being  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate an  acre  of  turnips.  The  tops  fall  over 
and  cover  the  whole,  and  thus  preserve  them  from 
frost,  while,  in  consequence  of  the  small  fibres  of  the 
root,  which  were  left  attached  to  the  turnip,  shoot- 
ing into  the  grass  underneath,  it  is  kept  in  a  vege- 
tating, and  of  course,  fresh  state,  till  any  period  in 
the  spring  which  may  be  considered  desirable. 

The  writer  never  lost  a  crop  of  turnips  from  the 
ravages  of  the  fly,  and  ascribes  his  success  to  the 
following  rules,  which  he  has  observed  as  closely  as 
possible.  First, — to  sow  seed  of  one  year's  growth, 
which  secures  simultaneous  vegetation,  and  defies 
the  fly,  the  plants  being  nnmerous.  Seedsmen  too 
frequently  mix  the  seed  of  diferent  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  it  comes  out  of  the  ground  at 
various  periods,  and  in  such  quantities  that  the  fly 
easily  overpowers  the  crop.  Second, — thick  sow- 
ing. It  is  much  easier  to  cut  out  then  insert  a  plant. 
Third, — to  sow  immediately  alter  the  manure  is 
ploughed  in, by  which  the  advantage  of  the  moisture 
is  secured.  In  showery  weather  he  finds  an  advan- 
tage in  steeping  the  seeds  in  water;  but  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  steeping  is  injurious,  the  contrast 
being  too  great  between  the  water  and  a  dry,  hot 
state  of  the  earth,  and  the  plants  come  up  yellow 
and  sickly.  The  turnip  grower  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  raising  his  own  seed,  and  selecting  with  his  own 
hand  the  turnips  for  that  purpose.  Vegetables  and 
g^rain  are  almost  as  susceptible  of  improvement,  by 
judicious  selection,  as  rattle  and  sheep;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  public  are  satisfied  to  purchase 
seed  raised  from  a  patch  of  [)lants  left  in  the  field, 
without  selection,  or  care  as  to  what  may  blossom 
in  their  neiglibourliood;  llie  consequence  of  which 
is,  continual  cross  impregnation — a  circumstance  to 
which  we  owe  the  numberless  well-founded  com- 
plaints of  disappointment. 

The  writer  will  conclude  with  a  recommendation 
to  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  farmer,  which  he 
has  had  reason  to  consider  of  some  importance.  lie 
thinks  early  sowing  and  reaping  of  grain  requisite 
every  where;  but  in  the  climate  of  those,  early 
sowing  appears  highly  expedient.  Corn  allowed  to 
stand  long,  loses  its  best  grains.  With  oats  this  is 
particularly  the  case,  while,  if  the  straw  be  intend- 
ed for  cattle,  it  fs  infinitely  better  for  not  being  al- 
lowed to  get  too  ripe.     Wheat,  independent  of  the 


actual  gain  attending  the  securing  the  whole  crop» 
yields  less  bran  in  proportion  when  cut  early,  and 
the  miller  gives  it  a  preference. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  considerably  to  the  length 
of  this  paper,  by  dwelling  on  the  operative  parts  of 
agriculture,  but  no  beneficial  results  could  arise  from 
such  a  proceeding.  They  can  only  be  effectually 
learned  in  the  field,  and  constitute  part  of  that  stock 
of  knowledge  which  every  fanner  is  supposed  to 
possess,  and  which  enables  him  to  understand  and 
apply  the  theoretical  information  which  is  occasion- 
ally addressed  to  him,  with  a  view  to  his  perfection 
in  the  agricultural  art. 


(From  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

PLANTING. 

(Continued  from  page  S49.) 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Of  the  Cvlture  of  Planlations;  Soil;  Pruning;  Tliin- 
ning;  remedies  for  accidtntat  injuries  and  JVatural 
Diseases  of  Forest  Trees.     Of  the  Tanning  afford- 
ed by  the  Bark  of  different  Species  of  Trees. 
The  judicious  culture  of  plantations  is  a  point  of  the 
last  importance  to  secure  a  full  return  of  profits  from 
the  capital  expended  in  their  formation,  as  well  as  for 
every  other  advantage  that  judicious  planting  confers; 
for  let  the  care  and  skill  employed  in  their  formation 
have  been  ever  so  great,  if  the  proper  cnlture  be  not 
continued  from  the  period  of  planting  to  maturity  of 
growth,  disappointment  in    obtaining  the   effects  of 
wood,  and  loss  of  profits  will  be  the  certain  results. — 
The  numerous  instances  to  be  seen  almost  everywhere 
of  the  bad  effects  resulting  from  the  neglect  of  judicious 
pruning  and  thinning  of  the  trees  of  plantations,  and 
the  great  loss  caused  thereby  to  the  proprietors,  evince 
fully  the  importanceoflhis  branch  of  the  subject,  which 
embraces  the  following  points: — 
1st.  Culture  of  the  soil. 
2d.  Pruning. 
3d.  Thinning. 

4th.  Remedies  for  accidental  injuries,  or  natural 
diseases. 

First.  The  culture  of  a  trenched  soil  of  a  newly- 
formed  plantation,  consists  in  keeping  the  surface  clean 
of  weeds  until  the  shade  of  the  trees  prevents  their 
growth.  It  is  true  that  these  weeds  take  a  portion  of 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  but  from  what  was  before 
stated  regarding  the  food  supplied  to  the  plants  by  the 
soil,  it  is  clear  that  the  growth  of  herbaceous  weeds 
can  injure  but  little,  if  in  any  degree,  the  growth  of 
forest-trees.  When  the  trees  are  young  and  of  a  small 
size,  however,  the  mechanical  eftects  of  these  weeds 
are  extremely  hurtful  when  they  are  suffered  to  grow 
and  mingle  their  shoots  with  the  lower  branches  of  the 
young  trees,  by  obstructing  the  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  preventing  the  genial  influence  of  the  solar  rays 
from  reaching  to  their  tender  shoots,  and  this  is  evi- 
dent to  common  observation  in  the  decay  or  death  of  the 
branches  subjected  to  contact  with  them,  and  in  the 
consequent  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  leading  shoot 
of  the  tree. 

Hoeing  the  surface  as  often  as  may  be  required  to 
prevent  perennial  weeds  from  forming  perfect  leaves 
and  new  roots,  and  annual  weeds  from  perfecting  seeds, 
is  all  that  is  required.  Two  seasons  of  strict  adhere- 
ence  to  this  rule,  even  in  the  worst  cases,  will  render 
the  labour  or  expense  of  future  years  comparatively 
trifling,  and  the  healthy  progress  of  the  trees  will  re- 
ward the  care  and  attenlKin. 

On  soils  planted  by  the  slit,  or  holing-in  mode  of 
planting,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  prevent  the  na- 
tural herbage  of  the  soil  from  mingling  with  the  lateral 
branches  of  the  young  tree.  An  aelive  workman  with 
a  steel  mattock-hoe  will  clean  round  the  plants  on  a 
large  space  of  ground  in  a  day.  Summer  is  the  best 
sea.son  for  the  work,  as  the  weeds  are  more  cfleclually 
destroyed,  and  the  partial  stirring  the  soil  about  the 
roots  of  such  plants  as  require  cleaning  benefits  their 
growth. 


Should  the  planting  and  culture  now  described  have 
been  faithfully  executed,  there  will  be  few  failures. — 
When  these  happen,  however,  the  vacancies  must  be 
filled  up,  at  the  proper  season,  with  stout  plants,  and 
the  holes  be  properly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
roots.  It  is  a  good  practice  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  a  trenched  plantation,  to  take  a  crop  of  pota- 
toes, mangel  wurzel,  or  carrots,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  rule,  which  must  be  strictly  adhered  to 
in  the  introduction  of  these  crops,  is,  that  no  part  of 
the  foliage  or  tops  of  the  green  crop  touch  or  even  ap- 
proximate near  to  the  young  trees;  a  rule  of  practice 
which,  if  broken  through,  produces  equal  damage  aa 
from  a  rampant  crop  of  weeds  to  the  plantation. 

Second.  There  are  three  different  kinds  or  modes 
of  pruning,  which,  in  practice,  have  been  named  close 
pruning,  snag  pruning,  and  foreshortening. 

By  leaving  a  snag  of  the  branch,  it  in  time  forms  a 
blemish  in  the  timber,  in  consequence  of  young  wood 
forming  round  the  stump,  and  embedding  it  in  the  tree. 
Snag  pruning  is  the  most  rude  and  injudicious  mode 
that  can  be  practised,  being  invariably  attended  with 
injury  to  the  quality  of  the  timber:  it  should  never  be 
adopted  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  Close 
pruning  is  performed  by  saw  ing  or  cutting  oflf  a  branch 

close  to  its  parent  stem  or  primary  leading  branch 

This  is  the  only  mode  to  be  adopted  in  training,  or 
rather  improving,  the  stem  or  bole  of  a  tree,  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desirable  that  no  reproduction  of  branches 
from  the  point  should  follow.  The  most  perfect  man- 
ner of  executing  the  work  is  to  saw  the  branch  off  close 
to  the  parent  stem,  and  smooth  any  roughness  that  may 
be  left  on  the  surface  of  the  wound  with  a  sharp  knife, 
taking  care  not  to  reduce  the  edges  of  the  bark  which 
surround  the  wound  more  than  is  actually  necessary 
to  remove  the  lacerated  surface.  To  prevent  the  ac- 
tion of  air  and  moisture  on  the  naked  wood,  a  dressing 
should  be  applied,  composed  of  ingredients  that  will 
adhere  to  the  spot,  and  resist  the  action  of  drought  and 
rain.  Three  parts  of  cow  dung  and  one  of  sifted  lime 
will  be  found  a  very  effective  substitute  for  the  more 
compound  dressing  of  Forsyth.  The  dressing  should 
be  laid  on  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  more 
when  the  wound  is  large:  when  rendered  smooth  and 
firmly  pressed  to  the  part,  powdered  lime  should  be 
thrown  over  the  surface,  and  pressed  into  it  by  the  flat 
side  of  the  pruning  knife,  or  a  spatula.  The  bark  will 
sooner  cover  the  wound  when  protected  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather  by  this  or  by  any  similar  means, 
than  when  left  naked  and  exposed. 

In  general  forest  pruning  this  process  is  unnecessary, 
or  rather  the  benefit  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  war- 
rant its  cost;  but  for  particular  trees  connected  with 
ornamental  effects  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 

Fore  shortening  pruning  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
usefully  practised  in  reducing  the  size  of  lateral 
branches.  When  these  become  too  crowded,  or  when 
particular  ones  assume  a  disproportionate  vigour  of 
growth  and  increase,  it  is  highly  useful  to  reduce  the 
number  or  size  of  such  over-luxuriant  branches.  The 
chief  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  operation  is  that  of 
dividing  the  branch  at  a  point  from  whence  a  healthy 
secondary  branchlet  springs,  that  it  may  become  the 
leader  to  that  branch.  When  the  shoot  is  of  one  year's 
growth  only,  and  has  no  lateral  shoots,  as  in  stone- 
fruits  trained  on  walls,  the  division  is  made  near  to  a 
strong  healthy  bud,  which  will  become  the  conducting 
shoot. 

For  young  forest-trees  which  require  the  branches 
to  be  regulated  and  balanced,  so  that  one  side  may  not 
have  a  disproportionate  number  or  weight  of  branches 
to  the  other,  and  fur  trees  iu  hedge-rows  whose  lateral 
branches  extend  loo  far  on  either  side,  injuring  the 
ijuick  fence  or  the  crops  of  the  field,  fore-shortening  is 
the  most  useful  mode  of  pruning 

For  non  reproductive  trees,  such  as  all  the  difterent 
species  of  the  pine  or  fir  tribe  of  forest  trees,  this  mode 
of  pruning  is  improper,  as  the  branch  thus  shortened 
does  not  produce  a  second  shoot,  but  remains  with  all 
the  objectionable  properties  of  a  snag,  to  the  great  in- 
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jury,  in  time,  of  the  quality  of  tlie  timber.  Wiiere 
the  purposes  of  evergreen  masks,  near  the  ground,  in 
the  margins  of  plantations  are  desirable,  the  foreshort- 
ening of  the  leading  shoots  of  spruce  firs,  &c.,i3  high- 
ly useful,  as  these  trees  do  not  afterwards  increase  in 
height,  but  only  extend  laterally  by  thin  side  branches. 

The  most  effectual  pruning  instruments  are  a  strong 
knife,  hook,  saw,  and  chisel.  For  pruning  elevated 
branches  a  small  saw  firmly  fixed  to  a  long  handle,  is 
highly  useful;  a  chisel,  likewise  furnished  with  a  long 
handle,  and  driven  by  a  hand  mallet,  is  very  effective 
in  taking  off  branches  close  to  the  stem  or  bole,  in  cir- 
cumstances where  the  saw  cannot  be  freely  used  from 
the  upright  direction  of  the  branch  or  the  situation  of 
the  adjoining  branches.  Such  are  the  manuals  of  for- 
est-pruning. Il  may  be  justly  said  that  in  no  one  pro- 
cess of  the  culture  of  forest-trees  is  a  just  knowledge 
of  vegetable  physiology,  or  that  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  organs  of  vegetable  life  of  more  im- 
portance than  in  this  one  of  pruning,  which  directly 
and  especially  applies  to  the  assisting  and  directing,  as 
well  as  the  checking,  of  these  functions  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wood  as  in  forest-trees,  and  in  that  as  well  as 
of  flowers  and  fruit  in  garden-trees.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing points  of  vegetable  physiology  which  bear  directly 
on  the  practice  of  pruning,  have  been  mentioned  in 
Chapter  111.,  and  full  details  may  be  obtained  in  the 
work  there  cited. 

A  timber  tree,  as  before  observed,  is  valued  for  the 
length,  straightness,  and  solidity  of  its  stem.  Judi- 
cious pruning  tends  greatly  to  assist  nature  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  stem  in  this  perfect  state.  In  natural 
forests,  boles  or  stems  possessing  properties  of  the 
most  valuable  kind  are  found,  where  no  pruning, 
trenching,  or  any  other  process  of  culture  ever  was 
applied  to  the  rearing  of  the  trees.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  concluded  from  this  circumstance  that 
these  processes  are  of  little  value.  If  we  examine 
the  growth  of  trees  in  this  climate,  when  left  to  the 
unassisted  efforts  of  nature  by  the  neglect  of  pruning 
and  thinning,  we  find  that  but  a  small  number  only, 
on  any  given  space  oi  planted  ground,  attain  to  per- 
fect maturity,  compared  to  those  which  never  arrive 
at  any  value  but  for  fuel.  The  like  results,  though 
varying  according  to  local  advantages,  are  exhibited  in 
the  produce  of  self  planted  forests.  Hence,  instead 
of  an  average  of  two  or  three  perfect  trees  on  any 
given  space  (suppose  an  acre)  left  by  the  unassisted 
efforts  of  nature,  we  shall  have  from  forty  to  three 
hundred  perfect  trees,  according  to  the  species  of  tim- 
ber, by  the  judicious  application  of  art  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil  and  the  after  culture  of  the  trees,  and 
probably  on  soils,  too,  which,  without  such  assistance, 
could  never  have  reared  a  single  tree. 

But  though  judicious  pruning  greatly  assists  in  the 
production  of  a  tall,  straight  bole;  free  from  blemish, 
jet  unless  those  circumstances  before  mentioned  are 
favourable,  as  a  vigorous,  healthy  constitution  of  the 
plant  in  its  seedling  stage  of  growth,  transplantation 
to  its  timber  cites  at  a  proper  age,  and  a  soil  suitably 
prepared  and  adapted  to  the  species  of  tree,  pruning 
will  be  found  but  of  small  efficacy. 

It  was  supposed  thai  when  branches  are  taken  from 
a  tree,  so  many  organs  of  waste  were  cut  oft;  and  it 
has  been  practically  insisted  upon  that,  by  the  remo- 
val of  large  branches,  the  supply  of  sap  and  nourish- 
ment which  went  to  their  support  would  go  to  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  the  stem.  From  what  has  al- 
ready been  slated  respecting  the  course  and  move- 
ment of  the  sap,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  add  that 
this  opinion  is  erroneous  in  principle,  and  that  when  a 
branch  is  cut  off  a  portion  of  nourishment  to  the  stem 
is  cut  off  also  specifically  from  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  between  the  origin  of  the  branch  and  the  root, 
downwards  to  the  root.  Every  branch  of  a  tree,  of 
whatever  size  it  may  be,  not  only  draws  nourishment 
and  increase  of  substance  from  that  part  of  the  stem 
which  stands  under  it,  and  from  the  roots,  but  also 
supplies  these  with  a  due  proportion  of  nourishment 
in  return,  and  by  which  their  substance  is  increased. 


If  the  branch,  whether  large  or  small,  acted  merely 
as  a  drain  on  the  vessels  of  the  stem,  and  that  the 
sap  it  derived  from  it  was  elevated  to  the  leaves  of 
the  branch,  and  from  thence  returned  no  farther  than 
to  the  origin  or  point  of  its  union  with  the  stem,  then 
the  above  opinion  would  be  correct:  on  the  contrary, 
however,  when  it  is  found  that  the  existence  and  in- 
crease of  every  twig,  branch  and  leaf,  depends  on  a 
communication  with  the  root,  and  that  this  communi- 
cation passes  through  the  stem  downwards  to  that  or- 
gan, and  from  it  upwards  periodically,  and,  moreover, 
that  every  periodical  series  of  new  vessels  thus  formed 
in  the  branch  has  a  corresponding  series  of  vessels  form- 
ed in  the  stem  from  its  point  of  emitting  the  branch  to 
the  root,  it  is  clear  that  a  branch  not  only  increases  in 
substance  by  the  functions  of  its  own  organization, 
but  must  of  a  necessity,  periodically  increase  the  sub- 
stance or  diameter  of  the  trunk. 

The  results  of  practice  agree  with  this;  for  if  an 
overgrown  limb  or  branch  of  a  free-growing  tree  be 
pruned  off,  the  annual  increase  of  the  diameter  of  the 
stem  is  not  found  to  exceed  its  previous  rate  of  in- 
crease; or  the  excess,  if  any,  is  not  equal  to  the  con- 
tents of  wood  which  had  been  periodically  formed  by 
the  branch  or  branches  thus  separated  from  the  stem. 

It  is  reasonable  to  inquire,  if  the  sap  or  nutritive 
fluid,  periodically  supplied  by  the  roots  immediately 
connected  with  the  large  branch  taken  off  goes  not  to 
a  proportionate  increase  of  the  stem,  to  what  channel 
is  It  directed?  It  has  already  been  mentioned  (in  chap- 
ter III.)  that  the  vessels  which  convey  the  periodical 
supply,  and  the  roots  which  collect  it,  are  annually 
produced;  and  the  fact  is,  that  when  the  primary  or- 
gans and  stimulus  of  production,  (i.  e.  the  leaves  and 
green  system  of  the  plant,)  are  taken  away,  the  an- 
nual rootlets  and  spongeols  connected  with  these  ves- 
sels cease  to  be  renewed,  until  another  branch,  or  se- 
ries of  branches,  are  reproduced  by  the  vital  power 
acting  on  the  sap  in  the  vessels  of  the  stem  connect- 
ed with  the  numerous  latent  germs  of  buds  in  tl\.e 
bark  near  to  the  wound,  or  those  dispersed  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Hence  it  is,  also,  that  should  the  season  of 
the  year  of  pruning  the  branch  be  that  in  which  the 
sap  is  accumulated  in  the  largest  quantity  in  the 
leaves,  and  in  the  smallest  proportion  in  the  vessels, 
scarcely  any  reproduction  of  branches  follows  the  ope- 
ration of  pruning;  and  hence,  also,  the  different  effects 
of  summer  and  of  winter  pruning  as  regards  this  point. 

When  branches  are  not  allowed  to  perfect  one  year's 
growth,  but  are  pruned  off  annually  within  a  bud  or 
two  of  their  origin  with  the  stem,  they  act  rather  as 
organs  of  waste  than  those  of  increase  of  wood  to  the 
stem.  But  although  the  rate  of  periodical  increase  of 
the  diameter  of  a  tree  be  thus  lessened,  in  a  certain 
extent,  by  the  loss  of  a  full  grown  lateral  branch,  yet 
the  increase  of  the  stem  in  height  or  length  is  not 
thereby  retarded,  the  ligneous  vessels  of  the  root  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the  stem  or  wood,  probably 
act  with  but  little  diminished  force  in  sending  up  sap 
to  the  higher  extremities  of  the  tree. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist) 
Some  observations  on  the  culture  of  the  Cherokee  or 
J\''o7idescript   rose,  as  a  hedge  plant:  selected  from 
the  unpublished  manuscripts  of  the  late  Stephen 

Er.l.TOTT. 

Read  before  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Charleston, 
October  13,   1831. 
Along  many  parts  of  our  sea-coast  tne  want  of  tim- 
ber begins  to  be  seriously  felt. 

Witli  the  increase  of  our  population,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  our  cultivation,  the  destruction  of  our 
forests  has  been  proportionally  great.  The  culture 
of  cotton  has  accidentally  added  to  the  causes  which 
were  naturally  waiting  them.  By  diverting  a  great 
portion   of  the   labour   of  the  country  into   a^new 


channel,  and  requiring  fur  its  successful  cultivation 
a  frequent  change  of  soil,  the  woodlands  were  every 
where  rapidly  cleared;  and  in  many  situations  no 
more  timber  was  reserved  than  appeared  to  be  al>- 
solutely  necessary  for  the  immediate  use  of  the 
plantations.  The  storms  which  since  the  year  1804, 
have  swept  our  sea-coast  with  unprecedented  vio- 
lence and  frequency,  have  accelerated  the  progress  of 
this  evil.  On  the  islands  and  on  the  exposed  pointt 
of  the  adjacent  main,  most  of  the  fruit  trees  which 
were  reserved  by  the  prudence  of  the  proprietors, 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  unaccustomed  violence 
of  the  wind.  The  planters  already  in  many  situa- 
tions begin  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  timber  for 
fences,  and  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  procuring 
some  substitute  for  this  troublesome  and  expensive 
enclosure. 

In  countries  where  stone  does  not  abound,  hedgee 
of  living  plants  offer  the  only  resource  agaicBt  the 
failure  of  timber:  and  where  suitable  plants  can  be 
discovered  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  hedges  from 
their  duration,  their  strength,  and  their  exemption 
troni  accident  are  superior  to  wooden  enclosures  of 
any  description  vviiati-oever. 

To  the  planters  of  this  country  who  are  begin- 
ning to  suffer  from  tlie  want  of  timber,  and  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  give  to  their  plantations  the 
improvement  which  permanent  and  impenetrable 
fences  will  certanly  bestow  on  them,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  culture  of  the  plant  now  generally  known 
in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  by  the  name  of  the  Chero- 
kee or  Nondescript  rose. 

It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  some  observa- 
tions I  made  on  its  habits  and  growth,  led  me  to  be- 
lieve it  would  prove  a  most  valuable  hedge  plant;  as 
such  I  recommended  it  to  many  persons,  but  circum- 
stances which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  nientioD, 
prevented  me  from  making  any  experiment  but  on  a 
limited  scale. 

I  have  now,  however,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
been  planting  these  hedges  extensively,  and  I  feel 
gratified  in  stating  that  the  result  has  answered  my 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  I  think,  I  may 
without  fear  of  disappointment,  congratulate  this  ■ 
country  in  possessing  a  plant  which  for  strength,  for 
permanency,  for  facility  of  culture,  and  for  beauty 
equals,  and  perhaps,  exceeds  the  hedge  plant  of  any 
country  and  of  any  climate  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

The  history  of  this  plant  is  obscure.  It  was  cul- 
tivated before  the  revolution  by  the  late  Nathaniel 
Hall,  Esq.  at  his  plantation,  near  Savannah  river, 
and  having  been  obtained  from  thence  and  propagat- 
ed as  an  ornamental  plant  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Tel- 
fair, and  the  Mr.  Gibbons'  of  Sharon  and  Beach 
Hill,  under  the  name  of  the  "Cherokee  rose,"  it  ig 
probable  that  it  was  originally  brought  down  from 
our  mountains  by  some  of  the  Indian  traders.* 
Michaux  met  with  it  in  the  gardens  in  Georgia,  and 
perceiving  that  it  was  an  undescribed  plant,  he  m- 
troduced  it  into  the  gardens  near  Charleston  aa  a 
Nondescript  rose.  Hence  it  has  obtained  in  that 
neighbourhood  the  popular  but  absurd  name  of  the 
"Nondescript."  In  Georgia,  it  has  always  retained 
the  name  of  Cherokee  rose.t 

In  the  year  1796,  I  obtained  a  few  of  these  plants 
and  placed  them  accidentally  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other  on  a  straight  border  of  my  garden.  About 
two  years  afterwards  the  garden  was  destroyed  and 


*  Mr.  Kin,  a  most  indefatigable  collector  of  the 
plants  of  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  a  very  wor- 
thy and  honest  man,  assured  me  that  he  has  found 
this  rose  on  or  near  the  Cumberland  mountains.  Id 
Tennessee. 

t  As  even  the  name  of  Cherokee  rose  is  attended 
with  some  inconvenience  and  confusion,  bavin"  been 
already  applied,  though  improperly  to  the  rose  "colour- 
ed Robinia.  {Rohinia  hisjnda,  Lin:)  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  not  improper  to  introduce  a  new  and  appropriate 
name,  and  distinguish  this  plant  as  the  "Hedge  Rose." 
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thrown  into  pasture  and  the  plants  entirely  exposed. 
I  afterwards  removed  from  the  plantation,  and  for  a 
few  years  it  was  uncultivated.  In  1802,  the  plants 
had  already  formed  a  substantial  hedge,  their  long 
flexible  branches  falling  to  the  ground  and  taking  root 
extended  themselves  on  every  side.  They  soon  met, 
and  intermingling  their  thorny  limbs  formed  a  barrier 
which  no  quadruped  could  break,  and  which  I  believe 
no  bird  can  penetrate. 

This  original  hedge  still  remains  on  my  plantation; 
it  is  employed  now  as  a  garden  fence  by  one  of  my  ne- 
groes; it  has  extended  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  in 
breadth,  and  its  height  nearly  equals  its  width.  It  has 
been  suffered  to  grow  to  this  size  partly  from  curiosity 
as  its  situation  was  retired,  but  principally  because  in 
its  efforts  to  extend  itself,  it  annually  furnished  a  great 
number  of  layers  and  oflsets  fur  the  formation  of  new 
hedges. 

I  have  not  entered  into  a  description  of  this  new 
plant,  because  in  this  country  it  is  well  known.  I 
shall  merely  subjoin  in  a  note  its  botanical  character.* 
Its  qualities  are  more  important  and  it  may  be  proper 
to  detail  some  of  the  advantages  which  it  eminently 
possesses.  Approaching  to  a  vine  in  its  habit,  its 
growth  is  rapid.  Its  branches  are  thickly  armed  with 
short  strong  and  persistent  thorns,  and  their  flexibility 
enables  the  cultivator  to  give  them  whatever  form  he 
may  prefer;  as  they  take  root  readily  wherever  they 
touch  the  ground,  and  can  be  trained  in  any  direction 
where  they  may  be  required,  every  weak  place  can  in 
one  or  two  months  be  strengthened  by  living  plants, 
and  with  attention  the  whole  hedge  may  be  made  a 
continued  series  of  plants  with  their  stems  and  branch- 
es so  completely  interlocked,  and  so  strongly  armed  as 
to  become  to  animals  impenetrable.  Even  without  at- 
tention this  result  generally  takes  place.  Add  to  this 
that,  as  by  layers  the  places  of  the  old  plants  which 
decay  can  be  immediately  supplied,  (he  duration  of  the 
hedge  may  be  considered  as  interminable. 

Although  beauty  in  a  hedge  may  not  be  an  object  of 
primary  importance,  it  has  some  claims  to  notice,  and 
may  add  some  inducements  to  its  cultivation.  This 
Rose  has  been  introduced  into  all  gardens  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub,  as  a  hedge  it  would  decorate  our  fields, 
it  would  enliven  the  sombre  and  tawny  hue  of  our  sun- 
burnt pastures.  Its  dark,  lucid,  and  perennial  leaves 
would  give  gaiety  and  animation  to  the  bosom  of  win- 
ter, whilst  its  large  snow  white  fiowers  would  exhibit 
through  the  summer,  a  splendid  contrast  to  its  rich  fo- 
liage. 

Its  cultivation  is  easy.  It  will  grow  without  much 
difficulty  from  cuttings,  but  as  its  branches,  if  undis- 
turbed, fall  to  the  ground  and  take  root,  a  few  old 
plants  will  afford  a  very  great  supply  of  young  ones 
with  roots,  and  these  if  set  out  at  any  time  between 
September  and  March  will  succeed  almost  universally. 

It  grows  in  all  soils,  but  prefers  a  close  and  damp 
one.  I  have  raised  it,  however,  in  the  poorest  and 
driest  sand,  but  its  growth  was  proportionally  slow. — 
How  it  will  bear  submersion  I  have  not  ascertained. 
If  it  should  not  be  easily  destroyed  by  water,  it  will 
prove  a  great  acquisition  in  the  swamps  along  the  mar- 
gin of  our  large  rivers,  where  the  fences  are  often  by 
freshets  swept  entirely  away;  and  in  their  rich  soils  it 
will  grow  with  great  luxuriance. 

It  has  resisted  the  cold  of  \119  80,  and  1796-97, 
the  two  severest  winters  within  the  recollection  of 
most  of  the  present  generation.  Of  the  former  winter 
I  have  but  an  indistinct  recollection,  and  with  this 
plant  I  was  not  then  acquainted;  but  in  the  latter  it 
grew  in  my  garden,  and  when  the  orange  trees  were 
almost  without  exception  killed  to  the  roots,  this  rose 
was  uninjured. 

'Rosa  Sepiarin?  Caulc  aculcato,  derumbentc  foliolis 
ternatis,  (rarissime  quinatis)  foliolis  lanceolatis,  acutis, 
serratis,  coriaceis,  flaber,  dimis.iuuidis,  pcronnantJbus, 
floribus  solitarlia  albis  calyce  hispido,  laciniis,  lanceo- 
latis longc  acuminatis  inequalibus  duobus  apico  foJia- 
ceis  serreti]. 
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The  method  of  culture  which  has  succeeded  best 
with  me,  and  which,  I  would,  therefore,  recommend, 
is  to  plant  on  the  level  ground,  and  suffer  it  to  grow 
without  support.  It  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds 
and  bushes  for  one  season,  and  then,  (except  in  newly 
cleared  land  where  shrubs  shoot  up  vigorously  from 
old  roots)  it  will  protect  itself.  Its  growth,  however, 
will  certainly  be  accelerated  by  care  and  attention.  If 
planted  on  banks,  the  soil  on  their  summit  is  generally 
poor  and  dry,  and  the  plants  grow  slowly  and  require 
much  nursing,  and  if  planted  near  fences  and  sup- 
ported by  them,  the  branches  will  cliinbon  the  fences, 
and  leave  the  base  of  the  hedge  where  strength  is 
most  reipiired,  open  and  weak.  When  once  a  good 
and  compact  base  is  acquired,  height  is  very  soon  ob- 
tained. 

The  oldest  hedge  on  my  plantation  planted  as  I  re- 
commend, was  used  as  a  fence  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
by  stopping  a  few  gaps  which  had  been  used  as  paths 
by  cattle.  A  single  pannel  of  fence  stopped  each  gap. 
This  hedge  is  about  600  yards  long.  The  plants  were 
originally  set  out  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet.  If  they 
had  been  planted  as  near  as  five  feet,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  one  year  would  have  been  gained.  Indeed,  in  one 
part  of  this  hedge  where  the  ground  is  rich,  it  formed 
when  three  years  old,  a  sufficient  fence.  I  have  now 
trimmed  it  to  a  width  of  seven  feet,  a  space  very  little 
greater  than  a  worm  fence  occupies  and  less  than  is 
necessary  for  a  double  ditch  and  bank,  and  I  find  it 
amply  sufficient.  The  size  and  fashion  of  the  hedge, 
however,  may  be  regulated  very  much  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  cultivator. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  hedges  on  my 
plantation  have  been  constantly  exposed  through  the 
winter  to  cattle  of  every  description,  excepting  goals. 
In  February  and  March,  sheep  and  cows  eat  the  young 
shoots,  but  they  have  never  injured  the  plants  them- 
selves although  they  have  possibly  retarded  their 
growth.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  probable  that  exten- 
sive hedges  of  this  rose  would  afford  a  very  consider- 
able resource  to  cattle  at  that  season  of  the  year  when 
food  is  most  wanted. 

These  hedges  will  certainly  require  some  work  to 
trim  them  and  keep  them  in  good  order;  but  this  will 
be  trifling  when  compared  to  the  waste  of  time  and  la- 
bour necessary  to  repair  our  wooden  fences.  Besides 
the  hedges  can  be  trimmed  at  any  season  of  the  year 
when  the  planter  has  most  leisure:  and  if  neglected, 
even  for  years,  no  other  evil  will  arise  than  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  ground,  occupied  by  their  encroachments. 
The  oldest  plants  can  be  trimmed  without  injury. 

It,  perhaps,  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  to  the 
planters  of  this  country  the  important  consequences 
that  may  result  from  the  general  introduction  of  hedges 
on  their  plantations.  By  enabling  them  to  divide  their 
grounds  into  fields  of  dift'erent  dimensions.  They  will 
have  the  power  of  varying  their  culture  with  ease,  of 
making  experiments  at  pleasure,  of  improving  their 
pastures,  and  of  arranging  their  crops  nut  merely  with 
a  view  to  the  immediate  product,  but  to  the  future 
amelioration  of  the  land  and  the  convenience  of  their 
crop.  The  advantages  of  permanent  enclosures  would 
be  felt  in  every  branch  of  agriculture.  They  are  the 
foundation  of  all  improvement.  And  who  in  this  coun- 
try can  encounter  the  trouble  and  expense  of  extensive 
wooden  enclosures,  when,  besides  the  rapid  decay  of 
the  material  itself  in  a  climate  so  unfavourable  to  its 
duration;  gales  of  wind  frequently  level  and  injure 
them,  and  a  neglected  spark  of  fire  may  entirely  des- 
troy them.  Hedges  are  entirely  exempt  from  these 
accidents;  they  are  planted  and  formed  vrith  little 
trouble,  they  strengthen  with  age,  they  bear  injury  and 
neglect,  they  defy  the  severest  tempests,  and  their  per- 
petual verdure  secures  them  from  the  ravages  of  fire. 
JuneSlk,  1814. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 

FRUIT— INQUIRY. 

Cayvga  county,  JV.  F.  12  mo.  24,  1831. 

In  reading  Leicis  and  Clark''s  Travels,  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  I 
made  some  notes  in  regard  to  the  fruits  which  they 
discovered,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  inquire, 
whether  any  of  these  kinds  have  been  introduced  into 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States?  And,  if  so, 
by  what  names  these  fruits  are  now  known?  and 
whether  they  prove  as  delicious  to  the  cultivator  as 
they  did  to  our  hungry  travellers?  Believing  that 
the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  or  some  of  his 
correspondents,  can  give  the  information  requested,  I 
forward  the  notes  for  publication. 

"The  Osage  plum." 

"The  wild  cherry  of  the  Missouri,  resembling  our 
own,  but  larger,  and  growing  on  a  small  bush."* 

"An  excellent  fndt  resembling  a  red  currant,  grow- 
ing on  a  shrub  like  the  2»'ivet,  and  about  the  height 
of  a  wild  plum." 

"There  is  a  fruit  now  ripe  (August  24)  which  looks 
like  a  currant,  except  that  it  is  double  the  size,  and 
grows  on  a  bush  like  the  privet,  and  of  a  delicious 
flavor."! 

The  two  last  notes  appear  to  relate  to  the  same  fruit. 

D.  T. 

•  This  is  called  in  Missouri  the  sand  cherry — arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  get  some  in  Baltimore  next 
fall.  [Ed.  Jim.  Farmer. 

]  This  is  the  BuH'aloe  berry,  Shepherdin  clengnoidcs.  See 
American  Farmer,  No.  5,  Vol.  13.  They  are  now  cul- 
tivated in  New  Vork,  (Prince's),  Boston,  (tVinship's) 
and  Baltimore.  [Ed.  Jim.  Farmer. 


Nothing  adds  more  to  the  lespectability  of  a  man 
than  a  character  for  probity  in  all  his  actions. 

Nothing  adds  greater  charms  to  beauty  than  mo- 
desty and  affability. 


(From  the  Raleigh  Register.) 
WINE  ISIAKING. 

Messrs  Gales  S,-  Son, — By  an  article  in  a  late  Ameri- 
can Farmer  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Herbcmont  of  South 
Carolina,  made  this  year  from  a  vineyard  in  Columbia 
of  about  one  eighth  of  an  acre,  nearly  nine  barrels  of 
wine,  that  the  wet  season  was  very  unfavourable,  so 
that  he  lost  three  barrels  or  more  by  rot  of  the  grapes. 
This  makes  the  actual  produce  at  the  rate  of  seventy- 
two  barrels  to  the  acre,  and  the  probable  one,  had  the 
season  been  good,  ninety  six.  Captain  Burlingham, 
of  Franklin  county,  made  the  year  before  last  [what 
he  has  done  since  I  know  not]  sixteen  barrels  of  wine 
from  about  a  third  of  an  acre,  and  grapes  were  used 
by  his  family,  by  neighbours  and  visitors,  without 
limit,  probably  enough  to  have  made  four  barrels 
more,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  sixty  barrels  to 
the  acre.  Mr.  Herbemont's  best  wine  grapes  are  the 
Catawba  and  the  Herbemont  Madeira.  Capt.  Bur- 
lingham's  vineyard  consists  of  twelve  Scuppernong 
vines  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old.  Both  trained 
on  scaflblds  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  All  the  business 
of  wine  making  by  pressing  is  performed  by  four  wo- 
men and  as  many  boys. 

From  these  facts,  no  doubt  remains  that  the  wine 
culture  would  be  very  profitable,  and  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued in  North  Carolina,  for  which  our  climate  is  pe- 
culiarly fitted.  We  have  nearly  run  down  our  great 
staple,  cotton,  as  we  can  and  will  every  other  article 
purely  agricultural.  It  is  true,  the  protection  given 
to  American  manulactures  has  secured  to  us  a  great 
home  market  for  cotton,  and  by  keeping  out  those  of 
India,  has  enabled  us  to  continue  to  grow  cotton  fo 
this  time  under  its  vast  yearly  -  increase.  But  there 
is  a  limit  to  consumption  and  demand.  The  markets 
of  tl;e  world  are  glutted  with  the  article,  and  it  is 
high  time  we  had  turned  our  atlcnlion  to  something 
else.  We  are  told  by  the  jilodding,  unenterprizing 
Coodenoughs,  "that  we  w-ant  no  change;  that  our 
farmers  are  getting  out  of  debt;  that  our  manufac- 
tures thrive,  and  furnish  our  clothing  and  necessaries 
cheaply;  that  our  families  are  well  supplied  with  the 
good  things  of  life;  that  trade  flourishes  and  our  reve- 
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nue  is  increasing— and  therefore,"  they  say,  "let  us 
proceed  on,  in  the  good  old  way,  and  not  hunt  after 
novelties."  Tliese  objections  and  reasons,  however 
specious  and  consolatory,  are  not  concUisive.  We 
may  live — we  may  thrive;  but  it  sliouid  be  the  object 
of  us  all  to  become  rich,  if  the  road  to  wealth  lies 
fairly  open  before  us — The  first  wine  makers  will 
certainly  derive  great  profits  from  their  labour.  Let 
us  then  early,  and  in  good  earnest,  set  abont  planting- 
vineyards,  concerning  which  I  will  say  more  here- 
after. 

When  a  vineyard  is  determined  on,  fix  also  the 
kind  of  vines  you  will  cultivate.  It  is  all  important 
to  begin  right,  to  have  good  bearers,  whose  fruit  will 
not  be  disposed  to  blight  and  rot,  and  that  they  are  in 
all  respects  adapted  to  our  climate.  A  very  few  kinds 
only  should  have  a  place  in  a  vineyard,  and  in  the 
vintage  the  grapes  of  these  should  not  be  mixed. 
Landrelh  says,  very  few  foreign  vines  will  produce 
grapes  that  either  adhere  or  mature  well  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  suspect  the  same  will  be  found  to  be  the 
fact,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  Carolina.  Herbe- 
inonl's  Madeira,  the  Catawba,  the  Bland,  and  the 
Scuppernotig,  would  probably  be  enough  to  commence 
with.  Roots  or  layers  should  be  obtained  if  possible. 
Cuttings  for  grafts  or  sets  of  most  vines  succeed  very 
well  if  properly  managed.  Seeds  will  produce  vines 
of  the  same  botanical  characters  with  the  parent  stock, 
but  the  fruit  may  be,  and  generally  is,  very  different. 
The  seeds  of  the  white  and  sweet  Scuppernong  pro- 
duce, lor  the  most  part,  a  purple  grape  of  a  compara- 
tively rough  austere  character;  but  Gen.  Bateman, 
Mr.  Davenport,  and  other  vignerons  near  the  Scup- 
pernong river,  in  Washington  and  Tyrrell  counties, 
think  it  produces  the  most  sound  and  durable  wine, 
best  calculated  for  improvement  by  age.  The  white 
Scuppernong,  however,  is  preferred,  because  it  makes 
the  most  palatable  wine  for  immediate  use,  and  we 
have  not  yet  learned  to  practise  the  self-denial  neces- 
sary to  ripen  wine  by  long  keeping. 

The  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  Scuppernong  are: 
It  is  a  great  and  constant  bearer,  seldom  blights  or 
rots,  and  when  ripe  the  grape  will  hang  long,  waiting 
your  leisure  to  gather  and  press,  without  other  change 
than  growing  richer  by  the  delay.  But  the  vine  is 
propagated  with  difficulty  by  cuttings,  and  layers  are 
not  always  to  be  had,  yet  if  care  is  taken  to  envelope 
the  cuttings  in  living  moss  for  transportation,  to  plant 
them  deep,  and  to  shade  and  water  them  well  for  one 
or  two  years,  a  large  proportion  will  live. 

Experience  aflbrds  but  very  limited  aids  for  the 
management  of  vines  in  this  state,  where  we  have  so 
few  vineyards.  A  German,  who  obtained  from  the 
state  a  donation  of  land  on  the  Brushy  mountains,  in 
Wilkes  county,  has  commenced  one;  but  if  he  adheres 
to  the  modes  of  another  country  and  a  different  cli- 
mate, I  fear  he  will  not  succeed.  Mr.  Herbemont, 
whose  e.iiperience  both  in  France  and  America,  united 
with  his  discriminating  talents,  eminently  qualifies 
him  to  judge,  says,  the  low  pruoing  and  sun  exposure 
so  necessary  in  France,  is  not  admissable  in  the  more 
ardent  climate  of  Carolina.  Many  others  entertain 
the  same  opinions,  founded  also  on  experience,  and 
recommend  to  train  on  arbors  as  Mr.  H.  has  done.  Mr. 
Herndon,  an  enterprising  citizen  of  Oxford,  in  Gran- 
ville county,  has  several  acres  of  various  foreign 
vines,  and  his  cultivation,  like  that  of  Major  Adlum, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, is  a  partial  compromise  between  the  European 
and  American  modes.  Mr.  Laspeyre,  a  French  gen- 
tleman, settled  in  Bladen,  had  a  considerable  vineyard 
near  Elizabeth,  but  the  public  have  not  had  the  full 
benefit  of  his  talents  and  experience,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  called,  in  pursuit  of  his  interests,  to 
France,  on  the  restoration  of  the  B<iiirbons.  There 
are  also  some  other  vineyards;  and  the  garden  cul- 
ture of  the  grapes  is  considerable.  Now  if  the  mem- 
bers of  assembly,  met  at  Raleigh,  would  communi- 
cate to  each  other  what  they  respectively  know  on 
the  subject,  this  free  Interchange  of  information  would 


profit  the  public  as  much  as  any  legislative  act  of 
theirs;  unless  indeed  they  shall  undertake,  as  it  is 
hoped  they  will,  to  elevate  the  character  and  inter- 
ests of  our  depressed  state,  by  constructing  a  rail 
road  from  Beaufort  to  the  interior.  Richard. 


B.VRAZI  ECOlJfOnXV. 


Pomunkey,  near  Piscalaioay,  Md.  \ 
Mr.  Smith:  January  6,  1S32.       \ 

My  Dear  Sir, — As  neither  my  experience  nor  ob- 
servations as  an  agriculturist  will  permit  me  to  con- 
tribute to  "a  suggestion"  made  in  your  valuable  num- 
ber of  the  American  Farmer  of  the  30th  ultimo,  in  lieu 
thereof  I  send  you  for  publication,  the  remarks  (upon 
the  science  of  fishing,)  of  the  late  Col.  James  P'en- 
wick,  whose  patriotic,  respectable  and  scientific  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  public  services,  were  well  known  to 
the  citizens  of  our  state  in  "auld  lang  syne,"  and  are 
remembered  by  every  one  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
personally  knowing  him.  I  accidentally  found  these 
remarks  the  other  day,  in  looking  over  the  many  va- 
luable manuscripts  of  that  estimable  man,  whose 
friendship  it  was  my  good  fortune  and  happiness  to 
possess,  whilst  he  was  living,  and  in  every  thing 
concerning  whom,  I  now  feel  the  most  lively  interest. 
Yours  most  respectfully, 

Wm.  L.  Brent. 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  FISHERMEN, 
By  Col.  James  Feyiwick,  late  of  Pomonkey,  Charles 

County,  Maryland,   written  in   1823,  and  found 

amongst  his  papers. 

PKELIMINART    REMARKS. 

But  few  arts  can  be  said  to  have  attained  perfec- 
tion. The  art  of  constructing  ploughs  perhaps  the 
most  useful  to  civilized  man,  unquestionably  can  boast 
of  high  antiquity,  yet  in  our  own  times  we  not  unfre- 
quently  hear  of  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
the  plough.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other 
arts.  Mankind  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  as  well  for 
those  improvements,  in  proportion  to  their  utility,  as 
for  the  original  invention.  The  art  of  coiistriccting 
seines  and  of  hauling  them,  is  also  of  ancient  date, 
for  from  the  earliest  times  we  read  of  the  fishermen 
and  of  the  net,  and  yet  we  see  no  attempt  to  improve 
them.  I  believe  that  a  treatise  upon  that  art  would 
be  upon  a  new  suhjecl;  at  least  I  have  never  known 
or  heard  of  any,  as  I  should  most  anxiously  have 
sought  for  it,  if  r  had  heard  of  its  existence.  Con- 
ceiving myself  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  some 
useful  facts  in  relation  thereto,  which  1  have  not 
found  to  be  generally  known,  and  which  may  perhaps 
contribute  to  lessen  the  hazards  attendant  upon  that 
branch  of  industry,  as  well  as  instruct  and  amuse  the 
public  upon  a  subject  of  which  it  knows  but  little,  I 
have  thought  it  not  improper  to  give  them  publicity, 
which  I  trust  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  inter- 
ested or  to  the  curious  and  enlightened  public.  This 
is  the  principal  object  I  have  in  view,  but  I  shall  inter- 
mingle such  other  observations  as  1  may  conceive  to 
be  appropriate  to  the  shad  and  herring  fisheries  as 
carried  on  in  the  waters  of  our  country,  but  particu 
larly  in  the  Potomac  river  in  our  state.  When  I  first 
embarked  upon  the  theatre  of  life  and  mingled  in 
the  business  of  the  world,  the  local  situation  of  rny 
Pomonkey  property,  situated  upon  the  bank  of  the 
beautiful  Potomac,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  several 
large  and  commercial  towns,  with  great  facilities  of 
navigation  to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  added  to  the 
easy  and  advantageous  communication  with  an  exten- 
sive and  populous  back  country,  seemed  to  point  out 
that  I  ought  to  be  a  fisherman  '-to  gather  by  the  cast 
of  my  net."  Since  then  I  have  given  no  inconside- 
rable application  of  the  mind  to  that  subject,  which 
I  have  pursued  with  an  ardour  only  e([ualled  by  the 
pleasure  1  took  in  the  pursuit;  I  have  sought  infor- 
mation from  all  sources  and  have  put  into  practice 
nearly  every  hint  for  improvemLnl,  which  seemed  to 


bear  any  plausibility  on  its  countenance.  Although  I 
do  not  sit  up  the  pretension  of  being  the  most  com- 
petent person  in  the  nation  to  instruct  upon  this  sub- 
ject, yet  from  an  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  some  of  my  ideas  will  be 
new  to  many,  and  I  am  disposed  to  flatter  myself, 
that  my  stock  of  knowledge  thus  acquired  and  pro- 
mulgated, will  not  be  entirely  useless  to  ray  fellow- 
citizens, 

SEINE-RIGGINO. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  the  rules  for  calculating 
seines  to  any  depths  desired  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise, that  there  are  two  diflerent  proportions  in  use 
amongst  fishermen  for  rigging  their  seines,  (to  hang 
or  attach  the  web  or  netting  to  the  lead  and  cork  lines, 
is  called  rigging  a  seine,)  viz.  the  one  to  make  the 
netting  lose  in  the  rigging,  one  Hard  of  its  extended 
length,  and  the  other  o)!c /oiiW/i.  I  will  not  decide 
peremptorily  between  these  two  proportions,  as  it 
might  be  difficult,  by  any  train  of  abstract  reasoning 
upon  the  subject,  to  establish  the  superiority  of  the 
one  proposition  over  the  other.  The  experience  of 
every  fisherman  ought  to  be  his  guide.  When  I 
commenced  the  business  I  found  the  proportion  of  one 
third,  to  be  the  rule  amongst  those  called  old  fisher- 
men, and  1  understood  it  to  be  general.  Upon  an 
idea  that  ojte /oK)-(/i  would  do  as  well,  I  ventured  to 
try  it,  and  with  the  precaution  o(  having  the  lines  or 
ropes  well  stretched,  I  may  safely  aver  that  I  have 
experienced  no  inconvenience  whatever,  but  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  particular  case  I  shall  hereafter  men- 
tion, an  evident  advantage.  It  may  easily  be  proven 
either  geometrically,  arithmplically  or  mechanically, 
that  when  one  fourth  only  ot  the  extended  length  of 
the  netting  is  taken  up  in  the  rigging,  the  meshes 
form  or  hang  precisely  in  squares;  and  when  one 
third  is  taken  up  (to  a  person  holding  the  seine  up  by 
the  cork  line)  the  meshes  form  or  hang  in  pairnllelo- 
grams,  whose  upright  diagonals  are  longer  than  their 
transverse  one;  that  is,  they  form  four-sided  figures, 
which  are  longer  from  their  upper  to  their  lower 
corners,  than  Irom  their  right  hand  to  their  left  hand 
corners,  and  in  this  case,  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
four. 

It  may  be  further  proven,  that  if  a  piece  of  net- 
ting, extended  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  be 
12  by  12,  when  rigged  to  lose  one  fourth,  it  becomes 
9  by  9,  equal  to  81;  but  when  rigged  to  lose  one 
t/iirrf,  it  becomes  8  by  10,  equal  to  80  only,  so  that 
the  same  quantity  of  netting  makes  one  eightieth 
mure  seine  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  This  arises 
from  a  principle  well  known  in  geometry,  that  a  pa- 
rallelogram of  sides  equal  to  the  sides  of  a  square, 
does  not  include  us  much  space  as  the  square.  I  shall 
not  insist  that  this  difference  in  the  quantity  of  twine 
necessary  to  make  a  seine,  should  influence  the  fish- 
erman; nor  have  I  any  predilection  for  the  square, 
merely  as  such;  but  what  advantages  the  parrallelo- 
o-ram  figure  possesses  over  the  square  figure,  or  why 
the  square  figure  should  not  be  preferred  for  all  the 
purposes  required  in  this  case  is  inconceivable,  in 
theory  at  least?  It  has  completely  answered  my  pur- 
pose in  practice. 

To  pitch  a  seine  to  any  given  depth,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  fisherman  to  determine  before  hand  by  what 
proportion  he  will  rjg-,  as  he  must  proceed  by  differ- 
ent rules,  corresponding  to  the  different  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  different  proportions  in  rigging:  the  ef, 
fects  are  simply  these;  when  a  netting  is  made  to 
lose  o.ifi /o!(ri/i  of  its  extended  length  in  rigging,  it 
loses  also  one  fuurlh  of  its  extended  depth;  but  when 
it  is  made  to  lose  one  third  of  its  ex'ended  length,  it 
loses  then  only  one  sixth  of  its  depth.  From  this,  re- 
sult the  two  following  rules  fur  calculating  a  seine  to 
any  given  depth,  as  it  may  be  intended  to  use  either 
of  lluise  two  proportions  in  rigging.  If  the  fourth  is 
intended  to  be  used,  the  beginning  string  of  meshes 
must  be  run  to  the  length  in  feet,  that  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  seine  deep,  and  to  the  then  number  of 
meshes  add  one  third  more:  example;  suppose  15  feet 
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depth  is  intended,  run  the  beginning  string  of  meshes 
until  it  is  15  feet  and  one  third  of  15  feet  long,  that 
is  until  it  is  20  feet  long:  again,  if  it  is  intended  to 
rig  by  the  proportion  of  a  third,  run  the  beginning 
string  of  meshes  as  before  and  add  on  one  fifth  to  the 
then  number  of  meshes:  example;  suppose  15  feet  is 
intended  to  be  the  depth,  run  the  beginning  string  of 
meshes  until  it  is   15  feet  and   one-fifth  of  15   feet 
long,  that  is  until  it  is  18  feet  long.     In  the  first  ex- 
ample the  extended   depth  of  the   netting  being  20 
feet  and  as  was  before  observed,  one  fourth  of  that 
extended  depth  being  lost  by  rigging  with   the  pro- 
portion of  losing  one  fourth,  will  reduce  the  depth  to 
the  15  feet,  as  was  intended.     In  the  second   exam- 
ple, the  extended  depth  of  the  netting  being  18  feet, 
and  as,  before  observed,  one  sixth  only  of  that  ex- 
tended depth  being  lost  by  rigging  with  the  propor- 
tion of  one  third,  will  reduce  the  depth  to  15  feet  as 
was  intended.     If  there  be  fishermen  who  from  long 
habit,  would  be  under  apprehensions  at  making  so 
long  a  stride  at  once,  from  the  third  to  the  fourth,  I 
recommend  to  such,  as  a  general   rule  in  rigging, 
preferable  to  tlie  third,  to  take  the  middle  term  be- 
tween those  two  proportions,  which  is  easily  found  by 
trials  upon  the  nettings.     But,  if  it  is  intended  to  use 
such  a  measure,  ihey  must  vary  the  rule  for  pitching 
the  depth  of  the  seine  in  a  correspondmg  manner.    In 
one  of  the  preceding  exaraples^oe-^/<ee)i«/i5  were  to  be 
added  to  the  beginning  string  of  meshes  when  run  to 
the  depth  desired,  in   the  other  threefifteenlhs  were 
to  be  added,  but  in  this  new  case  four  fifteenths  must 
be  added:  The  proportions  then  reduced  to  their  low- 
est terms  in   whole  numbers,  would  stand  thus,  viz.. 
The  netting  would  lose  from  its  length  seven  twenly- 
fmtrths,  from  its  breadth  fwe  twenty-fourths,  and  the 
longer  diagonal  of  the  mesh  would  be  to  the  shorter 
as  nineteen  to  seventeen. 

I  have  endeavoured  so  to  express  myself  as  to  make 
these  rules  for  rigging,  intelligible  to  every  fisher- 
man at  least,  who  understands  what  is  meant  by  the 
"beginning  string  of  meshes." — The  rules  are  infalli- 
ble; and  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  upon  what  sized 
meshes  it  is  intended  to  pitch  the  depth  of  the  seine. 
I  have  been  thus  particular  in  regard  to  these  rules, 
because,  although  I  will  not  say  there  are  none,  I  so- 
lemnly declare,  that  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  fisher- 
man, (and  I  have  inquired  of  many),  who  knew  any 
certain  rule  to  calculate  a  seine  to  a  given  depth. 
They  make  a  kind  of  random  calculation,  which  may 
have  answered  their  purpose  tolerably  well;  they  sup- 
pose their  mesh  of  such  a  size,  and  that  so  many 
meshes  across  will  make  such  a  depth;  whereas,  I 
have  generally  found  them  far  from  knowing  what 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  mesh,  as,  from  position,  it 
applies  in  the  seine,  and  equally  far  from  knowing 
with  precision,  the  effects  produced  by  the  different 
propoitions  used  in  rigging.  This  want  of  precision, 
in  a  point  I  deem  essential,  did  not  content  me,  but 
caused  me  to  investigate  the  subject  to  the  bottom; 
the  result  of  which  I  have  here  given. 

BREADTH  OR  DEPTH  OF  SKINES. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  with  a  fisherman,  is 
to  adjust  the  breadth  or  depth  of  the  seine,  to  the 
depth  of  that  portion  of  the  water  out  of  which  he 
expects  to  obtain  the  greater  part  of  his  fish;  and  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  having  her  much  too  shal- 
low at  the  high  water,  or  much  too  deep  at  the  low 
water,  so  as  to  diag  too  heavily  upon  the  ground,  the 
measurement  of  the  water  should  be  made  about  the 
time  of  }Mlf  tide.  Perhaps  more  precision  could  be 
obtained  by  measuring  at  the  standing  water  of  the 
ordinary  high  and  low  tides,  and  taking  the  middle 
term  between  these  two  results.  The  seine  should 
not  only  be  as  deep  as  the  result  so  found,  but  one 
eighl  or  one  tenth  more,  in  order  to  make  allowance 
for  that  swelling  out  or  external  bagging  or  curving 
of  the  netting,  caused  by  the  resistance  of  the  water 
in  hauling.  If  the  seine  be  well  worked,  as  she  should 
be,  this  resistance  will  necessarily  cause  the  lower 


line,  (or  lead  line  as  it  is  called),  to  rise  from  the  bot- 
tom, so,  that  if  the  seine  is  merely  the  depth  of  the 
water,  having  nothing  to  spare  when  the  resistance  of 
the  water  against  the  netting  takes  place  from  haul- 
ing, it  narrows  so  much,  by  the  rising  of  the  lead  line 
from  the  bottom,  that  many  fish  will  escape  under  the 
lead  line,  particularly  shad  which  are  timid,  and  imme- 
diately dive  to  the  bottom  upon  any  alarm.     From  my 
own  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  from  the  best 
means  I  have  been  able  to  devise  to  ascertain  it,  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  allowance  mentioned  is 
sufficient,  although  I  will  not  disguise,  that  there  are 
some,  experienced  fisherman  too,  who  think  that  a  still 
greater  allowance  should  be  made.     I  will  here  take 
llie occasion  to  mention  an  opinion  which  I  have  heard, 
but  tor  the  correctness  of  which  I  cannot  vouch;  it  is, 
that  a  seine  considerably   shallower  than   the   water, 
will  take  shad  nearly  as  well  as  if  quite  as  deep,  pro- 
vided, the  seine  be  thinly  corked  and  heavily  leaded, 
so  as  to  make  the  lead  line  sink  to  the  bottom.     It 
rests  upon  the  opinion  before  mentioned,  tliat  shadseek 
to  escape  chiefly  by  diving   to  the   bottom.     If  this 
opinion  be  well  founded,  it  would  be  a  considerable  re- 
lief to  fishermen  who  have  to  haul  in  very  deep  v/a- 
ter;  and  I  should   certainly  advise  any  person  in  the 
proper  situation,  to  make  the  experiment,  as  there  are 
great  intervals  of  time,  during  every  fishing  season, 
when  herrings,  in  numbers  not  to  be  regarded,  are  to 
be  expected,  that  a  seine,  thus  lightly  constructed, 
and  for  shad  only,  might  be  hauled   to  great  advan- 
tage.    The  circumstance  of  my  hauling  in  water  not 
deep,  is  the  reason  why  I  have  not  put  the  correctness 
of  this  opinion  to  the  test,  which  is  well  worth  a  fair 
experiment. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mr.  Smith: 


BOTS  IN  HORSES. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  28,  1831. 
I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  confirm  the  sentiment  of 
conviction,  expressed  in  your  reply  to  "Agricultor," 
in  No.  40,  "American  Farmer,"  that  he  did  not  design 
to  be  "discourteous;"  this  1  assure  you  is  perfectly  true: 
and  having  performed  this  duty,  I  must  add,  that  in 
my  humble  opinion,  your  analogies  have  been,  as  un- 
fortunately selected,  in  your  reply,  as  in  your  former 
paper;  and,  as  their  error  in  application,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  refer  my  remarks  to  the  "ad  absurdum" 
class  of  argument,  I  must  claim  the  right  of  rectifi- 
cation, by  a  few  and  final  observations. 

Your  original  proposition  which  1  undertook  to  con- 
trovert, was  that  "bots  in  horses  are  harmless,  if  not 
of  sanitary  use."  The  fallacy  of  your  arguments, 
and  those  of  Dr.  Harden,  adopted  by  you,  I  attempt- 
ed, at  least,  to  demonstrate,  in  my  lurmer  paper;  a 
repetition  is  needless;  but  why  did  you  overlook,  in 
your  reply,  the  case  stated  liy  the  Dr.  himself,  and 
referred  to  by  me,  as  in  direct  collision  with  the 
theory,  or,  above  named  proposition:  as  1  understand, 
you  agree  with  the  Dr.  in  his  premises,  as  well  as 
his  co"nclusion.  Dr.  H.  states,  "that  his  horse  died 
suddenly,  and  he  was  immediately  opened,  and  the 
intestines  were  very  much  perforated,  and  some  of  the 
hots  had  gone  half  through;'"  it  would  seem,  that,  alter 
this  case,  no  question  could  remain  on  the  subject; 
but  you  have  skipped  it,  in  your  reply,  though  mi- 
nute on  other  points;  possibly  it  is  a  hard  case,  to 
surmount:  it  certainly  proves  that  the  bots  can  eal 
the  intestines,  when  it  may  suit  them,  so  to  do;  and 
very  dexterously,  and  voraciously  too;  if  so  much 
was  performed  in  so  short  a  time,  as  "immediately;" 
but  you  insist,  they  did  this,  for  escape;  the  Dr. 
thinks  it  was  a  "last  meal,"  which  must  imply  one, 
previously,  at  least;  and  this  must  have  been  when 
the  animal  was  living— in  fact  at  .sonic  time,  the 
work  was  done;  the  s/ioi-(  illness  preiludps  the  idea, 
of  their  being  induced  to  this,  by  a  sense  of  danger; 
and  the  "immediate''  opening  leaves  no  possibility  ot 
its  being  done,  after  death. 

You   adduce  the  "rat"  and  the  "beaver;"  the  one. 


you  say,  cutting   off  his  tail,  the  other  eating  a   hole 
through   wood, /or  escape,  which  you   assimilate  to 
the  case  of  the  bot,  eating  for  the  same  purpose;  one 
moment's  reflection  would  have  suggested  to  you,  the 
total   irrelevancy  of  your  cases,  or  rather  that  they 
established  my  position  "that  nature  has  bestowed  in- 
stincts unerringly  and   for  useful  purposes;"  the  rat 
and  the  beaver  are  constructed  with  organs  of  masti- 
cation, to   eat  hard  substances,  and  they  subsist  on 
such;  they  may  incidentally  apply  this  structure,  to 
obtain  food,  or  make   their  escape,  not  so  with  the 
bot;  to  make  them  analogous  you  should  have  allowed 
the  primary  use  uf  its  organs  of  mastication,  to  be 
that  of  subsistence,  incidentally  applied  to  escape;  this 
primary  use,  you  deny,  and  the  one  assigned'  by  you, 
I  have  before  proved,  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
forever   fruitless;  then  by  your   theory  no  end  is  at- 
tained by  the  structure,  and   your  inference  drawn 
from  the  incidental  use  of  these  organs  by  the  rat  and 
the  beaver,  &c.  that  they  must  be  presumed  to  sub- 
sist, the  one  on   wood,  the  other  on   his  own   tail, 
with  as  much  propriety  as  the  bot,  on  the  intestines 
which  he  has  eaten,  you  say  for  escape,  is  to  say  the 
least,  what  logicians   would  call  a  "non  sequitur;" 
indeed  your  doctrine  holds,  that  the  bot  has  organs  to 
enable  it  to  subsist  by  mastication,  (for  you  admit  ji 
eats  once)  like  the  rat  and  beaver;  but  yet  unlike  thest 
two  animals,  it  never  uses  them  for  this  purpose,  bu 
simply   and   solely  for  escape,   which   very    unlik* 
them,  it  never  does,  and  as  has  been  proved,  never 
can  accomplish   by  such  means,  though   they  are  in 
your  view   the  great  primary  and  indeed  exclusive 
purpose   of    their   structure;     whereas   the   rat   and 
beaver  making  a  secondary   incidental   use  only  of 
their  organs  for  "escape,"  seldom  fail  in  their  attempt. 
But  you  say,  bots  are  harmless,  &.c.  in  horses,  and 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  oestrus  "bovis,  ovis,"  8ic. 
"do  not  destroy  the  animals  by  actual  consumption  of 
the  organized  substance,  but  incidentally,  by  consum- 
ing the  nutriment,"  &c.  elsewhere  too  you  say,"their 
food  is  furnished  from  the  decomposed  flesh   (of  the 
living  animal)  occasioned  by  their  irritation,  &c.,  and 
you  say  they  do  not  eat  sound   flesh,  and  that  they 
first  corrupt  it,  and  then  feed  upon  it,  and  "that  the 
same  remark  applies  to  all  insects,  that  inhabit  ani- 
mals." 

I  conceive  thai  the  modus  operandi,  allowing  it  to 
be  correct,  would  not  assist  your  proposition,  the 
effect  would  be  the  same,  were  the  manner  settled  in 
your  own  way:  you  admit  the  organized  substance  is 
destroyed  by  ihem,  and  if  done  by  any  process  or 
manner,  then  the  question  is  concluded,  and  the  bots 
in  horses  may  produce  corruption,  sinuses,  and  perfo- 
rations on  the  living  animal,  by  your  own  admission, 
by  your  own  adduced  cases,  and  by  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Harden  himself,  in  the  case  of  his  own  horse: — 
quod  eral  desideratum. 

The  instinctive  horror  manifested  by  horses,  on  the 
approach  of  the  "hot"  or  "gad  fly"  you  say,  proves 
nothing  in  favor  of  my  argument  "that  bots  do  kill 
horses,"  and  you  deny  the  unerring  instinct  upon  the 
ground,  as  you  say,  "that  the  very  eflbrt  induced  by 
this  instinct,  and  that  alone,  enables  the  instrument 
of  death  to  do  its  work;"  re.illy  I  should  not  see  the 
point  of  this  remark,  had  you  not  assumed  that  an 
opinion  was  existing  which  I  am  certain  wns  never 
belure  conceived,  Si.c.,  that  the  horse  is  induced  by 
instinct  to  "bite  olV  the  eggs  from  his  hair  and  swal- 
low them,  to  guard  against  death  by  them;"  this  is  I 
believe,  quite  original,  and  no  doubt  erroneous,  and 
the  eiror  you  have  fallen  into  cannot  be  received  as 
an  argument  against  the  truth  of  instinct,  for  which 
purpose  you  oiler  it  in  much  stress  and  confidence; — 
the  tact  "is,  that  the  horse  bites  to  scratch  himself 
wherever  he  cun  reach;  unerring  instinct  leads  the 
"tly"  10  deposit  its  eggs  on  pans  within  his  reacb, 
and  thus  he  receives  them;  the  only  instinct  of  the 
horse  in  regard  to  this  insect  is  to  dread  and  avoid  it, 
these  respective  impulses  are  natural  and   unerring. 
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but  measurably  counteracting  each  other,  in  effect 
by  the  obvious  design  of  Providence  to  prevent 
the  annihilation  of  the  one,  by  limiting  the  action  of 
the  other,  this  surely  does  not  constitute  the  error  in 
instinct,  which  you  allege,  but  truth  and  loisdom,  so 
are  the  respective  "impulses"  "horror"  and  "cott- 
fion"  bestowed  by  nature  on  the  hawk  and  the  part- 
ridge, the  hound  and  the  fox,  and  so  in  fact  with  the 
whole  animal  creation,  setting  limits  to  the  voracious 
predatory,  by  correlative  devices  of  the  prey. 

The  case  which  you  adduce  of  a  "drowning  man 
catching  at  a  straw,  though  he  is  never  saved  by  it," 
as  analogous  to  that  of  the  bot  eating  for  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  escape  will  not  apply  in  force  until  you 
have  proved  that  like  the  bot,  in  your  view,  so  man 
is  organised  for  fruitless  purposes  alone. 

In  the  term  "challenge"  which  I  applied  to  your 
"invitation"  of  scrutiny  on  this  subject,  I  intended  no 
more  than  a  mere  synonym;  in  fact  it  was  accidentally 
substituted  for  your  term,  and  with  no  exceptionable 
views. 

I  hope  your  liberality  will  accept  this  paper  as  a 
necessary  rejoinder  to  your  reply,  and  I  beg  you  to  be 
assured,  truly  of  the  high  personal  regard  of 

Agricultor. 

xazscsiiiiANEons. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CONVENTION. 

In  our  last,  we  copied  from  the  New- York  Farmer,  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Saratoga  county,  giving  his 
views  upon  the  utility  of  organizing  State  and  County 
Agricultural  Societies,  also  recommenrling  a  State 
Agricultural  Convention  to  be  held  at  Albany,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  February  next.  We  further  learn, 
that  this  proposition  is  approved  by  most  of  the  eastern 
counties;  and  the  prospect  is  now  that  such  a  conven- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  time  and  plaice  above  mention- 
ed, to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  tbrming 
such  societies,  upon  such  principles  as  shall  be  thought 
most  likely  to  benefit  the  practical  Agriculturists 
throughout  the  state. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  object,  as  compared  with  many  others, 
\jpon  which,  not  only  state  but  national  conventions 
have  been  called,  we  cannot  but  hope  lliat  every  coun- 
ty in  the  state,  but  more  especially  those  of  VVcstern 
New- York,  will  think  it  for  their  interest  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  many  entertain  prejudices 
against  such  societies,  which  were  founded  upon  the 
unequal  effects  of  those  once  established  in  this  slate, 
which  served  to  distribute  premiums,  where  an  un- 
profitable course  of  cropping  was  pursued,  rather  than 
information  concerning  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Agriculture,  and  their  application  to  the  every  day 
business  of  the  farms;  yet  all  will  acknowledge  that 
there  was  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  engendered  during  the 
existence  of  those  societies,  which  had  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  community;  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
8tanoes(  as  in  Jefferson  county)  where  those  societies 
have  been  kept  up,  after  the  patronage  of  the  stale 
was  withdrawn,  they  have  fully  met  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  their  friends. — Those  societies 
were  not  continued  long  enough  to  correct  the  evils 
growing  out  of  the  want  of  practical  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  many  who  were  most  ardent  in  their'snp- 
port;  or  in  other  words,  the  practical  farmers,  in  giving 
up  the  management  of  them  to  incompetent  men,  did 
themselves  much  injury.  Should  there  be  a  reestab- 
Jishment  of  Agricultural  Su(-ieties  throno-h  the  state, 
the  past  will  prove  a  lesson,  admonishing  farmers  not 
to  trust  their  own  business  too  much  to  olliers,  as  zeal 
is  not  always  a  proof  of  superior  knowledtre. 

Although  such  societies  should  consist  principally 
of  practical  men,  yet  it  would  not  be  policy  to  exclude 
all  others,  for  we  find  that  it  frequently  happens,  that 


rnercantile  and  professional  men,  render  essential  ser- 
vice to  Agriculture,  by  the  introduction  and  distribu- 
tion of  valuable  breeds  of  animals,  &,c.  The  con- 
stant intercourse  which  many  of  our  merchants  have 
with  foreign  countries,  makes  them  important  auxilia- 
ries to  Agriculture;  yet,  those  men  who  have  taste, 
and  love  of  country  enough  to  appropriate  money  for 
these  purposes,  would  do  so  with  the  same  prompt- 
ness, and  perhaps  more,  when  they  knew  that  in  eve- 
ry instance,  every  such  investment  would  be  adjudged 
by  those  who  were  the  most  capable  of  appreciating 
their  real  value. 

As  there  is  now  some  feeling  manifested  by  farmers 
in  different  parts  of  the  state,  to  meet  and  consult  on 
the  importance  of  establishing  stale  and  county  socie- 
ties, we  hope  that  printers  friendly  to  the  interests  of 
the  husbandman,  will  take  the  trouble  to  diffuse  such 
information  as  may  come  within  their  knowledge,  sea- 
sonably, that  the  different  counties  may  meet  and  con- 
sult upon  the  mode  of  operation  and  representation, 
should  they  opprove  of  a  state  convention.  In  taking 
this  rnatter  into  consideration,  it  may  be  well  to  look 
at  it  in  a  national  point  of  view.  The  time  seems 
big  with  events  affecting  every  civilized  nati<jn.  Eng- 
land and  France  have  long  been  looked  up  to  by  other 
parts  of  the  world,  as  patterns  in  Agriculture  and  the 
arts;  one  has  for  years  past  been  consuming  in  her  own 
internal  fire,  and  sounds  issuing  from  the  other,  are 
porlenlious  of  an  explosion  which  may  not  "leave  a 
wreck  behind."  What  nation  then  will  take  the 
fore-ground?  The  motto  of  the  Ainericans  is  'On- 
ward!'    'Onward!' 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
Immense  Number  of  Mice. 

In  a  forest  planted  by  Lord  Glenbervie,  the  mice, 
threatened  its  entire  destruction.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  the  Horticultural  Register  for  Aujrust 
1831.— £d.  ^      ' 

"In  short,  holes  about  two  feet  long  and  ten  inches 
broad  at  top,  and  somewhat  larger  every  way  at  the 
bottom,  were  made  at  tweaty  yards  apart,  over  about 
3200  acres  of  plantation;  persons  went  round  early 
in  the  morning,  to  destroy  such  mice  as  might  be 
found  in  the  holes.  "In  this  way,  besides  what  the 
owls,  hawks,  magpies,  and  weasels  took  out  of  the 
holes  (and  several  of  these  depredators  lost  their  lives 
ill  attempting  to  seize  their  prey,)  30,000  mice  were 
paid  for  by  government,  nor  where  they  extirpated 
until  they  had  destroyed,  in  four  inclosures,  amount- 
ing only  to  1700  acres,  the  astonishing  number  of 
200,000  five  year  old  oaks,  together  with  an  immense 
number  of  acorns  and  young  seedlings." 

"It  is  said  by  naturalists,"  observe!  j\]r.  Billington, 
"that  the  beaver  will  fell  trees  with  his  teeth,  but  I 
have  never  seen  an  account  of  mice  felling  oak  trees; 
yet  I  have  seen  many  trees  7  or  8  feet  hfgh,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  cut  down°by  them. 
When  examining  for  the  thick  part  of  the  root,  below 
where  it  was  bitten  off,  I  could  never  find  any  part  of 
it  left,  so  that  it  is  very  probable  it  was  eaten  by 
them.  I  have  by  me  several  trees  so  cut  down,  for 
the  inspection  of  any  person  who  may  be  desirous  of 
witnessing,  with  hisown  eyes,  the  wonderful  powers  of 
so  diminutive  a  creature  as  the  mouse  in  felling  trees.'- 


Baltimore,  Fridav,  Jan.  20,  18J2. 


Grape  Seed.— Mr.  Herbemont  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 
has  sent  us  a  quantiiy  of  Grape  Seeds  of  various  kinds 
for  distribution,  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  to 
those  disposed  to  receive  them. 


We  give  "Agricultor's"  communication  on  hots,  a 
place  in  this  number  of  the  Farmer.  We  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  argue  the  question  further  at  present. 


believing  that  enough  has  been  said  in  illustration  of 
the  theory  that  bots  do  not  kill  horses,  and  in  reply  to 
objections  urged  against  it,  to  enable  all  persons  to 
form  an  opinion  for  themselves.  As  to  our  passing 
over  Agricultor's  remarks  upon  the  case  cited  by  Dr. 
Harden,  in  which  the  horse  was  opened  "immedi- 
ately," we  really  did  think  that  that  part  of  his  com- 
munication might  be  "sent  to  the  jury"  without  com- 
ment. Dr.  Harden's  communication  in  our  last,  how- 
ever, has  probably  satisfied  Agricultor  on  this  point. 
Surely  Agricultor  could  not  have  supposed  that  Dr. 
Harden  meant  any  thing  more  by  the  word  "immedi' 
ately,"  than  to  say  that  the  horse  was  opened  as  soon 
after  death  as  it  could  conveniently  be  done.  To  sup- 
pose that  he  intended  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the 
death  of  the  horse  and  the  exposure  of  the  intestines 
to  the  view  of  the  dissector  were  simultaneous,  is  un- 
reasonable. He  meant,  no  doubt,  to  say,  that  during 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the 
horse  and  the  exposure  of  the  intestines,  which  was 
necessarily  considerable,  though  the  operation  was 
commenced  "immediately,"  or  as  soon  as  possible, 
many  of  the  bots  had  penetrated  half  through.  We 
were  satisfied  that  our  readers  generally  would  put 
this  construction  upon  the  sentence. 

We  beg  "Agricultor"  to  be  assured,  that  the  editor 
of  the  t  armer  does  not  consider  it  an  evidence  of  li- 
berality on  his  part,  to  admit  communications  which 
controvert  his  opinions;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  always 
glad  to  receive  and  publish  them,  and  would  at  all 
times  take  equal  pleasure  in  listening  to  both  sides  of 
the  question.  The  theory  that  meets  with  no  oppos- 
ing arguments,  is  generally  considered  too  absurd,  or 
too  simple  for  discussion,  and  consequently  makes 
poor  progress  in  public  favour. 


S^A  typographical  error  occurred  in  the  communi- 
cation of  "D.  T."  on  peaches,  in  the  41st  number. 
Speaking  of  the  specific  characters  of  the  peach  and 
almond,  "D.  T."  said— "In  Mitchella,  Linruca,  or 
Xylosteum,  no  part  of  even  the  generic  character  is 
more  unvarying  than  the  geminate  position  of  the 
flowers."  The  word  geminate  was  printed  germi- 
nate, which  spoiled  the  sense. 


Fishing— We  owe  our  thanks  to  Wm.  L.  Brent, 
Esq.  of  Piscataway,  for  the  manuscripts  of  the  late' 
Col.  Fenwick,  on  the  subject  of  fishing.  Besides  the 
intrinsic  merils  of  the  essay,  it  has  a  quality  which 
must  commend,  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public:  it 
is  a  treatise  on  an  entire  new  subject;  for  it  is  believed 
that  the  science  of  fishing  with  the  seine,  has  never 
before  been  made  the  subject  of  an  essay.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  manuscript  will  probably  occupy  about 
an  equal  space  of  two  more  numbers  of  the  Farmer,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  all  of  our  readers, especially  those 
interested  in  the  shad  and  herring  fishery,  will  peruse 
them  with  interest 


Planting  Mulberry  Trees.— We  are  frequently 
asked  at  what  distance  we  would  plant  white  mulber- 
ry trees,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  silk  worms.  If  it 
be  intended  to  form  full  grown  trees,  thirty  feet  apart 
each  way,  is  probably  the  nearest  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  plant  them.  Where  land  is  abundant, 
forty  feet  would  be  preferable.  The  full  grown  tree 
generally  covers  a  circle  of  twenty-five  to  forty  feet 
diameter.  If  the  hedge  form  be  preferred,  the  young 
trees  may  be  planted  one  to  two  feet  a  part;  the  tops 
to  be  cut  off  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  every  year.  In  this 
mode  the  great  advantage  of  gathering  the  leaves 
without  climbing  is  secured.  The  hedges  might  be 
planted  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  apart,  and  thus  an  acre 
would  produce  as  much  foliage  as  if  occupied  by  larue 
trees,  and  there  would  be  a  great  saving  of  time  in 
the  production  of  the  hedge,  compared  with  that  re- 
quired to  produce  the  large  trees. 
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FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  JVuV.  2C. 
Cotton  market  languid;  total  sales  10,300  bags;  10() 
S  1  148  a  17d;  2000  N.  O.  bi  a  73;  1540  Alab.  43 
aid;  4160  Bowed  5  a  63d.  300  Am.  taken  fur  ex- 
port \shes  in  limited  demand.  Tobacco  in  good 
demand.  Transactions  in  bonded  Flour  and  Grain  not 
extensive  but  prices  steady.  In  hides  no  improvement. 

Prices  Cvrrent  in  JVero  Vork,Jan.  14. 
Beeswax,  yellow    IS  a  19.  CoHon,  New  Orleans. 10 
a.lU;  Upland,  .7  a  .10;    Alabama,  .^  a  10^  Cotton 
Ba^gin;;,  Hemp,yd.l4ia  IT,  Flax  13  a  14^;  f(ai,  Ame- 
rican,! as. Flaxseed. I  bush,  clean  . a - 

floar,  N.    Vork,  bbl.6.50a ;    Canal,  6. 8T  a  7.00; 

Kait.  Hwd.st.  6.75a6.87i  Kh'd.  city  mills a  1^00; 

country,  6.60a ;  Alexand'a, a  6.15;    Freder- 
icksburg 6.31  a 6.50;  Petersg.  a ;  Kye  Flour, 

4.62  a  4.63;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3.31  a  3,50;  per  hlid. 

a  16.50;  Grain,  Wheat,  Nortli, a ;  Vir. 

1.16  a  1.20;  Uye,  North,— a  95;   Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  13  a 

;  Barley. a ;Oals,Sth.  and  North,. 44  a  50; 

Peas,  white, dry,  1  bu.  5.  Beans,  1  bu.l.OO  a  8.10;  Pro- 
visions, Beet,  mess   9.00    a   9.25;  prime  5.50  a  6.25; 

cargo a  ;  Lard  ,10i  a  .1 1;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

13.50  a  14.00;  prime  1 1.50  a  1 1.15. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED 
STORE. 

The  subscriber  feels  much  pleasure  in  returning  his 
ttianks  to  the  public  for  the  very  liberal  patronage 
given  to  his  agricultural  establishment  during  the  past 
year.  The  increased  demand  for  the  Davis  Ploughs, 
and  the  still  much  greater  increase  in  ihe  demand  for 
his  Puleiit  Culiadrical  Straw  Cullers,  is  highly  flattering  to 
him  as  it  not  only  expresses  the  confidence  which  the 
public  have  placed  in  him,  but  proves  that  his  patrons 
have  not  been  disappointed.  He  hopes  that  he  may 
yet  be  rewarded  for  the  sis  jears  time  which  was  spent 
entirely  in  making  his  improvements  in  llie  Straw  Cut- 
ter, and  eight  or  ten  years  more  in  introducing  them 
to  the  public.  Having  now,  upwards  of  lour  hundred 
oflheminuse  in  the  various  parts  of  the  U.  Slates, 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  who  have  them,  he 
can  recommend  them  with  the  fullest  confidence. 

He  has  a  pretty  general  assortment  ol  Agricultural 
Implements,  and  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  such 
as  he  trusts,  while  he  recommends  them,  Ihey  will  also 
recommend  themselves  on  trial.  Also,  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  &.c.  &c. 

J.  S    EASTMAN, 

Jan.  3    1832.  Pralt  street  near  Hanover. 


GRAPE  CUTTINGS,  &c. 
WiLUAM  Prince  &  Sons,  near  New  York,  offer  for 
sale  the  following:  30,000  cuttings  of  the  Isabella, 
Alexander  or  Schuylkill  Muscadel,  Catawba,  Winne, 
Herbemont's  Madeira,  Bland,  Elsingburg,  Elkton, 
Worthington,  White  Fox,  Lufborough,  Long's  Arkan- 
sas, Missouri,  Muncy,  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling, 
Scuppernong,  York  Madeira,  and  other  native  and  fo- 
reign grapevines  at  reasonable  rates. 

Scions  of  Fruit  Trees  for  ingrafting  which  can  now 
be  sent  with  safety  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  will  be 
supplied  of  all  the  various  kinds. 

Above  160  varieties  of  Double  Dahlias,  including  the 
New  Anemone  flowered,  and  dwarf  varieties,  and  also 
several  White  flowering  varieties. 

500  New  Chinese  Mulberry  or  Morus  Multicaulis,  so 
superior  for  silk  worms. 

500  lbs.  of  seed  of  the  Yellow  Locust  tree,  of  the 
Long  Island  variety,  so  noted  for  ship  timber. 

The  follov/ing  seeds  are  daily  expected  from  Europe, 
and  will  be  supplied  at  low  prices. 
1,000  lbs.  Luzerne. 
300  lbs.  French  Sugar  Beet. 
300  lbs.  Mangel  Wurzel 

500  lbs.  Scotch   While   Cloverseed,    and     various 
other  agricultural  seeds. 

Orders  for  these  articles,  or  for  Fruit  Trees,  Flow- 
ering Shrubs,  and  Plants,  Green  Mouse  Trees  and 
Plants,  Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  &c.  will  receive  the  ut- 
most attention.  Orders  can  be  sent  per  mail,  and  ca- 
talogues will  be  sent  to  all  those  who  desire  them. 
CilDEON  B.  SMITH, 
Jan.  13— 3t.  Agent,  Baltimore. 


DEVON  CALVES. 

A  pair  of  beautiful  Devonshire  Calves,  six  months 
old,  male  and  female,  of  the  original  stock  from  Mr. 
Coke  of  England,  for  sale  by     GIDEON  B.  SMITH 

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  small  but  elegant  as- 
gorlment  of  Tulips,  early  double  and  single  Van  Thol, 
and  common  kinds;  Crown  Imperials  and  Persian  Fri- 
tillaries;  Polyanthus  narcissus,  yellow  and  white  frag- 
rant; Yellow  fragrant  and  White  fragrant;  Double  and 
single  fragrant  Jonquils,  &.c. 

A  few  of  his  splendid  collection  of  new  Paeonies  and 
Hemerooalises  yet  on  hand. 

BUFFALOE  BERRY  TREES. 

The  subscriber  will  receive  in  a  few  days  a  few  of 
the  new  and  beautiful  fruit  trees  originally  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  mentioned  in  No.  5,  vol.  13,  Anir. 
Farmer,  called  ISuffaloe  berry  tree,  or  Shepherdia.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  ornamental  trees, 
bears  delicious  fruit,  and  is  perfectly  hardy — price  ^\ 
e^ck.  GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL   TREES,  SHRUBS, 
AND  PLANTS. 

SLVCLAIR  Sf  MOORE, 
Inform  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that 
their  stock  on  hand  this  season  is  large,  of  thrifty  well 
grown  trees,  except  those  marked  on  the  catalogue. 
The  fruit  in  this  establishment  are  all  carefully  grafted 
or  inoculated  moslly  from  bearing  trees,  of  the  choi- 
cest collection  of  American  and  European  fruits. 

This  nursery  will  aftord  purchasers  incur  own  state 
the  important  advantage  of  planting  their  trees  on  the 
first,  second,  or  third  day  after  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  ground,  (provided  the  holes  for  the  trees  are  pre- 
viously dug,  which  they  always  ought  to  be,)  having 
quick  transportation  to  most  every  part  of  the  state. 

Printed  catalogues  for  this  season  describing  the 
names  of  plants,  time  of  ripening,  and  price,  as  also  di- 
rections for  planting,  to  be  had  gratis  at  their  Plough 
and  Seed  Store,  Pratt  street  wharf,  Baltimore,  or  at 
their  Nursery,  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  city, 
between  the  Philadelphia  and  Bellair  roads;  the  best 
and  nearest  way  to  go  to  it  is  by  going  out  the  latter 
road  two  miles,  to  a  pointer  of  furlher  direction.  The 
senior  partner  resides  on  the  premises,  and  constantly 
superintends  the  same,  and  would  be  pleased  to  see  per- 
sons disposed  to  encourage,  or  view  their  extensive  col- 
lection, where  they  can  see  and  choose  for  themselves. 
For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  a  catalogue,  they  will  mention  some  of  the 
principal  articles  ready  for  sale,  to  wit:  — 

Apple,  Fear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Necta- 
rine, Fig,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Uaspberry,  Strawber- 
ry, Quince  of  sorts— Grape  Plants,  fine  size,  many 
choice  kinds,  Thorn  and  Honey  Locust  for  hedges. 

ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 

English  Elm  of  middling  and  extra  large  size. 

Italian  White  Mulberry,  of  do.  and  large  do. 

Horse  and  Spanish  Chestnut. 

Linden  ami  Sugar  Maple  Trees,  Paper  Mulberry, 
Abeal  or  Silver  leaved  Poplar,  Yellow  and  Honey  Lo- 
cust, Chinese  Aleanthus,  or  tree  of  Heaven,  English 
Walnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Buttonwood,  Black  Walnut, 
&c.  &c.  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  Silver  Fir,  White  or 
Waymoth  Pine,  Dwarf  Box,  Cutting  and  Rooted  Plants, 
Black  Double  Spruce,  Arborvita;. 

ORNAMENTAL    SHRUBS. 

Roses,  both  hardy  and  Chinese  or  ever  blooming,  a 
good  assortment.  Double  Alllica  a  superior  collection, 
Linock  five  kinds,  Snovvberry  Tree,  Grounsel  Trees, 
Uoseacacia,  Corchorics,  Scarlet  Trumpet  Creeper, 
White  Flowering  Virginbower,  White  Flowering  Jas- 
mine, Yellow  Flowering  do..  Scarlet  Trumpet,  Month- 
ly Honeysuckle,  While  Striped  Moiilhlydo.  of  exqui 
site  fragrance,  Multiflora  Uosc,  Gravillc's  Superb  Mul- 
tiflora,  cuttings  of  Grape,  Apple,  Peach,  &c. 


[Jan.  20,  1332. 

BA.I.TinZOa£    FIIIC£S   CXJRIir.t<T. 

Baltimore  Market. — The  navigation  has  been  par- 
tially opened  by  cutting  the  ice,  and  flour  and  grain 
are  becoming  more  active.  The  wagon  price  of  How- 
ard street  flour  yesterday,  was  §5.50,  but  a  decline  was 
anticipated,  as  sales  from  stores  have  been  made  at  the 
same  rate  and  no  more  could  be  expected.  Wheat  ad- 
vanced a  little  on  Ihe  appearance  of  the  first  cargoes, 
but  is  not  expected  to  continue  as  high  as  now  quoted. 
Wood  has  fallen  considerably. 
Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,3.00  a  5.00;  do. 

ground    leaf,  5.00    a  9.00. Crop,  cou.nion,  S.OO  a 

5.00;  brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitableforsegars,6.00a  10  O0;yellowand 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16. 00. —Fine  yellow, 

IC.OOa  20.00. — Virginia, 4.00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  350  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  1  hhd.  Md.;  11  hhds 
Ohio— total  18  hhds. 

Flodr— best  while  wheat  familj ,  J6.15  o  1.25;  super 

Howard-st.  fresh  5.50  » ;city   mills,  $6  311  a 

a ;  Susq. —  o  —  jCoTiK  Me.41.  bbl.  3  60;  Ui.ain,  Md. 

red  wheat,  1.00  a  1.09;  while  do. a ,Susq.  —  a 

Corn,  white,  54n  05— yellow  54  a  55 — UTf.,82  a  84 

—Oats,  38  a  40.— Beans,  15  o  80— Peas,  65  a  10— 
Clover-seed  5.25  a  5.15— Tihotiit  ,  2.50  a  Or- 
chard   Grass  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00  a  2. 60 — Herd's,  15  n  1.00-Lucerne  —  o  314  lb. — 
BAnLKV,  — Fi.AXSEKD  IJa  1  5-S-Cotton,  Va.lJ  n  9-Lou. 
9  ,1  12  — Alab.  8,1.  10— Tenn.  .14  a.  £;  N.  Car. 8  n  .94- 
Upland  8  a  10 — Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  32  a—;  in  bbls. 

33  a  34 Wool,  irns/iei/,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  61;  American  Full  Blood,  41  a  55;  Ihree  quarters  do. 
41  a  41;  half  do.  35  o  41;  quarter  and  common  do.  32 
a  35.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  o  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  21  n  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 

21;  half  do.  22  a  25;  quarter  and  common,  19  a  21 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  §225  o-;  Country,  dew-rotted,  H 
olc.  lb.  water-rotted.  1  a 9c.— Feathers,  — n 314; Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.15  a ,  ground  .  1 .3'4  a bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a :  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28. tOa  30.00;  bar  5ns.  perton, 
12.50  a  SO. 00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  3.25  a  4.25— 
Oak   wood,  4.00   o  4.50 — Hickory,  5.50   a  6.00. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Prize  lissay,  at  the  Liverpool  Agricultural  Society's 
Annual  Meeting,  1831;  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry,  con- 
cluded—On Planting,  (from  the  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,)  Of  the  Culture  of  Plantations;  Soil,  Prun- 
ing, Thinning;  Remedies  for  Accidental  Injuries  and 
Natural  Diseases  of  Forest  Trees;  Of  the  Tanning  af- 
forded by  the  bark  of  Diflerent  Speciesof  Trees— Some 
Observations  on  the  Cullure  of  the  Cherokee  or  Non- 
descript Rose,  as  a  Hedge  Plant;  selected  from  the  un- 
published manuscripts  of  the  late  Stephen  Elliott— . 
Fruits Inquiry — Wine  Making — Instructions  for  Fish- 
ermen, by  the  late  Col.  James  Fcnwick,  late  of  Pomon- 
key,  Charles  Co.  Md.  written  in  1823,  and  found 
amongst  his  papers— Bots  in  Horses— State  Agricultu- 
ral Convention — Immense  number  of  Mice— Editorial 
Prices  Current  in  New  York  and  Baltimore — Ad- 
vertisements. 


AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

A  variety  of  the  most  approved  works,  both  Foreign 
and  American,  on  subjects  connected  with  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Farriery,  &c.  kept  for  sale  at  this  office. 


EDITED  BY  GIDEON  E.  SMITH. 

PubUskcd  cecry  Friday,  (at  the  old  office,  basement  of  Baryium't  City 

hotel,)  by  1.  IRVINE  HITCHCOCK,  on  Oif/oiiouiiij 

TERMS. 

1.  Price  five  dollars  per  annum,  due  at  llie  middle  of  each  year  of 

subset  ipliou. 
2-  Subscrij'lionsare  in  all  cases  charged  bythe  year,HBi  never  for  * 
shorter  term. 

3.  When  once  sent  lo  a  subscriber,  the  paper  will  not  be  ditcontinued 

without  his  special  order;  and  then  not  till  the  end  ofthe  year 
of  his  subsciiptioii  that  shall  be  cut  rent  at  the  time  of  receilillg 
such  order;  cuccpt  at  the  discrelion  of  the  publisher. 

4.  The  risk  of  mail  in  the  transportation  of  both  Ihe  paper,  and  o( 

bank  notes  sent  in    payment  for  it,  is  assumed  bythe  publisher. 

5.  Advertiscmcntsconnectcd  with  any  of  the  subjcctfof  the  American 

Farmer,  inserted  once,  (seldom  more)  at  one  dollar  |icr  square. 

6.  All  leltrrsconcerning  this  paper  must  be  directed  to  the   publishei. 

They  must  be  free  of  postage,  except  tommunicatiouk  inteodcd 

for  publication,  and  letterscontaiuiug  money, 
fir?- AllPostmastersare  requested  10  actai  agents  for  th«  Farmers 
th^are  authorised  to  retain  «1  for  each  new  subscriber,  and  10  per 
cent,  on  ail  other  collections. 

Printed  by  John  D.  Toy,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Market  atraU. 
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AOBZCUI.TURE- 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 

"Do  you  believe  that  wheat  ever  turns  into  chess?" 
said  a  neighbour  to  a  person  within  my  hearing.  "I 
believe  no  such  absurdity,"  was  the  reply.  "It  no 
more  turns  into  chess  than  copper  turns  into  gold — no 
more  than  slieep  into  swine — no  more  than  currant 
bushes  turn  into  grape  vines."  "And  you  give  it 
then  as  your  opinion,  that  wheat  will  not  turn  into 
chess?"     "No  indeed— I  slate  it  as  a  fact." 

Other  conversation  on  the  subject  occurred;  but  this 
was  enough  to  lead  me  to  reflect  on  the  difficulty  ol' 
demonstrating  truths  of  this  nature  to  uncultivated 
minds.  Even  the  simplest  propositions  in  geometry 
are  not  to  be  understood  without  some  preliminary 
knowledge;  and  if  we  say  to  an  unlettered  rustic,  "An 
angle  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  one,"  he  must  first 
learn  some  of  the  properties  of  lines  and  angles  before 
the  irresistible  evidence  of  that  beautilul  truth  can  be 
felt. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising,  that  those  who  have 
never  studied,  nor  understood  the  iinnuUable  bounda- 
ries between  plants  of  difterent  genera  and  species, 
should  not  perceive  the  absurdity  of  wheat  turning 
into  chess. 

In  the  same  dark  period  of  tlie  human  mind  in 
which  this  notion  originated,  many  believed  that  the 
baser  metals  could  be  turned  into  gold;  and  even  that 
men  could  be  turned  into  swine.  With  an  increase 
of  knowledge,  however,  these  shadows  have  nearly 
disappeared.  A  few  who  have  not  examined  the 
grounds  of  these  venerable  notions,  may  still  adhere 
to  them  as  remnants  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity;  but 
every  honest  inquirer  after  truth,  must  soon  extricate 
himself  from  this  thraldom. 

Amongst  those  who  diffei  from  me  on  this  subject, 
I  know  there  are  many  intelligent  men,  whose  opin- 
ions on  other  points  i  hold  in  the  greatest  respect;  and 
to  whose  counsel  I  should  resort  with  great  confidence 
in  cases  of  difficulty;  but  let  it  be  understood,  it  is 
only  such  opinions  as  have  resulted  from  diligence 
and  care  that  I  respect.  Opinions  in  regard  to  things 
which  they  have  never  considered  or  studied,  ought 
not  to  be  of  this  number.  If  we  have  a  suit  in  court, 
do  we  fee  a  merchant  or  physician?  If  we  are  sick, 
do  we  send  for  a  painter  or  a  lawyer?  The  common 
sense  of  mankind  indicates  that  he  who  has  examined 
a  matter  most,  ought  to  understand  it  best;  and  that 
he  who  has  not  examined  it  at  all,  might  do  well  to 
suspend  his  judgment. 

The  doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  has  en- 
listed greater  names  than  the  doctrine  of  wheat  turn- 
ing into  chess;  yet  w  ho  are  holders  of  that  notion  at 
this  day,  if  any  such  exist?  There  is  not  one  respect- 
able chemist  among  them.  If  we  ask  the  chemists. 
Do  you  believe  that  copper  can  be  turned  into  gold? — 
they  might  good-naturedly  answer,  'Both  gold  and 
copper  are  simple  substances,  incapable  of  any  further 
reduction;  but  no  combination  or  alloy  is  a  simple  sub- 
itance;  therefore  no  combination  or  alloy  can  be  o-old.' 

Let  UB  ask  the  farmers  (and  those  farmers  who  be- 
lieve that  wheat  turns  into  chess,)  Do  you  believe 
that  sheep  ever  turn  into  ^wine? — and  their  risible 
muscles  would  be  strongly  affected.  If  we  urge  the 
very  difterent  and  many  varieties  which  occur  amongst 
sheep,  as  an  argument  of  their  occasionally  turning 
into  swine;  if  we  contrast  the  Scotch  dwarfs,  weigh- 
ing six  pounds  a  quarter,  with  those  of  Yorkshire 
or  Durham,  weighing  sixty  pounds  a  quarter;  if  we 
insist  that  the  coujmon  sheep,  with  the  tallow  round 
its  kidneys,  more  resembles  swine  than  it  resembles 
the  African*  sheep  with  the  tallow  on  its  tail — would 


*  "The  animal  has  liltle  other  fat,  the  tail  being 
in  him  the  repository  of  that  fat  which  lays  about  the 
loins  of  other  sheep-"— Livingston's  Essay  on  Sheep. 
•'The  broad-tail  sheep  of  Asia  and  Africa  is  extremely 
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our  intelligent  farmers  believe  us?  Not  quite.  They 
would  say,  "sheep  in  any  shape  are  sheep,  and  nut 
swine.  It  is  contrary  to  nature  for  one  animal  to 
change  into  another."— Indeed!  but  not  more  contrary 
to  nature  than  for  one  plant  to  change  into  another. 
Wheat  in  any  shape  is  still  wheat,  and  not  chess. 
N<i  plant  spreads  into  varieties  beyond  its  own  spe- 
cies or  kind.  Of  the  almost  infinite  varieties  of  the 
apple,  none  have  ever  turned  into  the  pear  or  the 
quince,  yet  the  pear  and  the  quince  are  nearer  allied 
to  the  apple  than  chess  is  to  wheat.  Chess  not  only 
belongs  to  a  different  genus  from  wheat,  but  modern 
botanists  arrange  it  in  a  different  tribe  of  the  same  na- 
tural order. 

It  might  be  shown,  that  common  wheat  has  never 
been  remarkable  for  polymorphus  varieties;  but  this 
would  only  relate  to  a  philosophical  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. When  wheat  changes  into  chess  (according  to 
the  popular  notion)  it  is  not  on  the  principle  of  diverg- 
ing into  varieties,  nor  on  the  principle  of  hybrid  pro- 
ductions; but  good  and  genuine  wheat,  after  it  has 
grown  into  a  good  and  genuine  wheat-plant,  in  conse- 
qvence  of  some  injury,  turns  into  chess — that  is,  shoots 
off  into  another  genus,  among.st  more  than  sixty  other 
well  defined  species. — Rather  an  extraordinary  intru- 
sion, however,  for  nothing  analogous  has  been  ascer- 
tained in  the  whole  kingdom  of  nature. 

But  of  what  use  are  inductive  arguments  to  him 
who  has  seen  wheat  turn  into  chess?— or  at  least  has 
detected  it  in  a  half  way  stale.  Three  instances  have 
been  reported  to  me,  of  chess  and  wheat  growing 
from  the  same  root, — and  by  most  respectable  wit- 
nesses; for  one  was  a  grave  senator,  and  another  a 
learned  and  presiding  judge  from  the  ijench, — and  two 
more  positive  genllemen  I  have  not  seen.  All  this, 
however  proved  nothing  more,  than  that  they  honest- 
ly believed  what  they  said.  Neither  of  them  knew. 
(I  presume)  the  meaning  of  either  e:envs  or  sjjccies  in 
botany;  and  tlieir  researches  in  vegetable  physiology 
were  not  greater  than  their  neighbour's.  Only  one 
of  those  plants  was  submitted  to  a  competent  inspect- 
or, and  he  declared  the  supposed  head  of  chess,  a 
shriveled  wheat-ear.  In  another  case,  where  these 
plants  w-ere  believed  to  grow  from  the  same  root,  it 
was  found,  on  closer  examination,  that  the  loots  were 
only  interlaced  or  entangled. 

A  member  of  a  learned  profession,  had  a  fallow- 
field  prepared  for  wheat;  part  was  sown  just  betiire  a 
flooding  rain;  and  at  harvest  a  far  greater  portion  of 
chess  was  found  in  this  part,  than  in  the  remainder  of 
the  field.  Now,  to  his  mind,  the  inference  was  irresis- 
tible, that  the  wheat,  injured  by  the  mud  which  was 
washed  over  it,  had  turned  into  chess. 

We  have  a  right  to  ask.  Why  he  believed  that 
wheat  could  be  turned  into  something  different  from 
wheal?  Because  he  had  been  told  so.  Why  believe 
it  turned  into  chess  more  than  into  spear  grass  which 
also  grew  near  il?  Because  he  had  been  told  so. 
Why  not  believe  that  the  wheat  perished,  and  that 
chess  sprung  up  independently  from  its  own  seed,  like 
other  weeds?  Because  he  had  7iot  been  told  so.  And 
is  this  kind  of  evidence  conclusive  to  a  votary  of 
science?  Would  a  chemist,  under  this  .system  of  lo- 
gic, achieve  any  thing  new  or  useful?  Yet  that  man 
was  eminent  in  his  profession,  possessed  fine  sense 
and  quick  perceptions— and  this  ovcrsis:ht  was  only 
an  exemplification  of  the  proverb,  "VVhat  we  are 
taught  to  believe  in  early  youth,  is  often  confirmed  to 
us  in  after  life  by  very  slender  evidence." 

He  believed  his  seed  wheat  was  clean;  but  of  the 
following  particulars  he  said  nothing,  and  probably 
had  never  given  them  his  consideration:  Chess  is  a 
weaker  but  hardier  plant  than  wheat.  In  seed-wheat, 
a  grain  of  chess,  from  its  small  size,  often  escapes  the 


similar  to  the  European  breed  in  almost  all  respects, 
but  that  its  tail  is  of  an  immense  weight  varying  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  pounds,  under  which  the  shepherds  are 
reported  to  place  a  board  with  wheels,  to  facilitate  the 
animal's  movements."— Nicholson's  Encyclopedia. 


notice  of  a  careless  farmer.  With  the  tailings  from  his 
fanning  mill,  it  ofien  escapes  the  grinders  of  his  horse, 
of  his  cows,  and  of  his  hogs,  which  swallow  il  and  iheii 
scatter  it  into  every  field  that  is  open  to  their  wanderings. 
With  the  manure  of  his  barii-yard,  it  is  spread  over 
his  fallows,  and  then  lies  in  wait  to  fill  any  vacancy 
that  occurs, — whether  the  wheat  is  scratched  up  by 
his  hens,  or  bit  down  by  his  geese, — whether  it  is 
tlirown  out  in  winter,  or  pastured  late  in  spring.  If 
the  wheat  is  thick  and  stout,  the  chess  is  small  and 
short,  often  remaining  among  the  stubble;  and  in 
this  manner  it  abounds,  without  requiring  us  to  vio- 
late any  order  of  nature  when  we  account  for  its  ap- 
pearance. 

A  farmer  who  allows  his  fields  to  be  seeded  in  this 
manner  (as  perliaps  all  farmers  do  who  believe  that 
wheat  turns  into  chess),  may  talk  (jf  his  clean  seed, 
but  not  of  his  clean  fallows,— for  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  any  spot  free  from  chess  in  his  neighbourhood.  He 
sow-s  wheat,  a  part  disappears,  and  chess  grows 
amongst  it.  He  declares  the  wheat  has  turned  into 
chess.  He  puts  his  sheep  into  pasture,  a  part  disap- 
pears, and  strange,  swine  are  amongst  them.  He  de- 
clares  that   the  sheep  have  turned    into  swine? — 

Why  not?  The  cases  are  parallel,  and  the  inferences 
equally  conclusive. 

I  may  be  asked.  If  chess  is  not  the  spurious  off- 
spring of  wheat,  why  is  it  always  found  in  wheat- 
fields  in  bad  seasons?  To  this  I  answer.  That  is  not 
the  case.  My  worthy  friend,  IMatthkw  Roberts, 
Esq.,  of  Upper  Merion,  near  Philadelphia,  whose 
veracity  will  not  be  impeached,  lias  assured  me,  that 
for  many  years  not  a  stalk  of  chess  had  been  found  in 
his  lo! teat  fields.  This  simple  fact  proves,  that  chess 
only  groicsjrom  its  own  seed,  and  cannot  owe  its  ori- 
gin to  wheat. 

I  regret  that  a  notion  so  pernicious,  so  preposterous, 
and  so  nearly  allied  to  superstition,  has  infected  the 
minds  of  our  countrymen;  and  blinded  our  farmers  to 
their  true  interests.  Like  must  other  evils,  however, 
even  this  may  be  mitigated.  Let  our  young  farmers 
study  the  philosophy  of  botany,  and  tiiis  uHlion  will 
soon  be  unfashionable.  Let  their  fathers  make  clean 
fallows,  and  sow  clean  seed-w-heat;  if  their  fanning 
mills  are  imperfect,  let  the  sheaves  be  hand  picked" 
and  one  weed  from  their  farms  will  be  speedily  exter- 
minated. 

P.  S.  One  of  my  young  friends  has  determined  fo 
prove  to  his  neighbours,  that  chess  only  s:rou'S from  its 
ofujn  seed,  by  extirpating  the  weed  from  his  farm. 
This  is  taking  hold  of  the  business  at  the  right  end. 

Gideon  B.  Smith.  David  Thomas. 


(From  the  Albany  Argus.) 
STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  proposition  for  a  State  Society,  with  branches, 
or  auxiliary  associations,  if  deemed  advisable,  for  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  improve- 
ment has  been  often  suggested,  particularly  in  the 
New  York  Farmer,  and  in  the  last  number  by  a 
writer  who  dates  from  Saratoga,  in  whom,  if  I  mistake 
not,  I  recognize  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  in 
lelligent,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  practical  farmers 
of  our  country,  and  whose  zeal  I  know  is  prompted 
by  an  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  public  interest. 
This  writer  has  proposed,  that  a  meeting  be  held  at 
Albany,  on  the  14th  day  of  February  next,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  such  a  society. 

I  freely  accord  to  the  utility  of  such  an  association, 
if  its  objects,  are  limited  to  what  is  attainable  and 
proper;  and  I  commend  the  subject  to  the  attentive 
consideration  of  all  who  appreciate  the  importance  of 
these  great  branches  of  industry,  and  who  are  desirous 
of  seeing  them  thrive  and  prosper  among  us. 

Without  being  apprised  of  the  views  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  proposed  the  convention,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  some  of  the  advantages  which 
I  think  may  result  from  the  formation  of  the  proposed 
association.    And 
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1.  By  an  interchange  of  upinions  upon  the  different 
branches  of  husbandry  and  rural  improvement,  which 
the  association  would  give  rise  to,  tlie  knowledge,  ex- 
perience and  skill  of  individual  members,  would  at 
once  be  rendered  subservient  and  beneficial   to  all. 
The  practice  of  one's  life  is  insufficient  in  any  busi- 
ness, without  drawinij  upon  the  experience  of  others. 
The  greater  the  facilities  of  obtaining  this  auxiliary 
aid,  the  more  rapid  is  our  progress  in   improvement. 
Improvements  in  husbandry  depend  on  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  the  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
practical  men.     The   people  of  Asia,  borne  down  for 
ages  by  the  weight  of  despotism,  and  ignorant  of  the 
means  which  science  and  skill  are  elsewhere  bringing 
to  the  aid  of  labour,  retain  generally  the  rude  imple- 
ments and   practices  of  the   primitive  ages.     And   in 
Europe,  enlightened  Europe,  the  agriculture  of  many 
districts  has  been  but  very  little  improved  for  centu- 
ries.    In  Spain,  some  of  the  states  of  Italy,  Russia, 
Sweden,  &c.  the  condition  of  husbandry,  and  of  hus- 
bandmen, is  deplorably  wretched.     And  it  is  not  long 
since  I  reud  of  the  plough  having  been  introduced,  for 
the   first  time,  into  one  of  the  secluded   districts  of 
Ireland. — It   is  intelligence; — it   is  intercourse, — and 
above  all,  it  is  societies  formed   for  reciprocating  and 
diffusing  agricultural  information,  which  have  made 
the  eartii  to  teem  with  new  riches. — which  have  im- 
parted energy  to  the  mind,  and  efficiency  to  the  arm, 
of  the  agriculturist,  wherever  improvement  has  ad- 
vanced;   and  wliich,   with   the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  have  raised  the  husbandman  to  his  proper  rank, 
in  the  moral  and  political  scale  of  society.     To  illus- 
trate my  position   I   need  but  point  to  the  example  of 
Scotland.     From  being  one  of  the  most  unproductive, 
she  has  become  througti  her  societies,  her  publications, 
and  the  etiterprise  of  a  few  jialriotic  men,  rich  in  the 
varied  products  of  her  agriculture.     These  products, 
principally  by  such  means,  have  been  increased  seven- 
fold, if  not  tenfold,  within  the  last  fifty  years.     The 
improvement  of  intellect  has  kept  pace,  as  a  conse- 
quence, with   the  improvement  of  husbandry,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  talents,  the  probity  and  industry  of  her 
sons. 

2.  An  association  of  the  kind  contemplated  might 
become  useful,  by  establishing  and  regulating  periodi- 
cal fairs,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  live  stock,  farm- 
ing implements,  grains  and  other  seeds.     The  partial 
trials  which  have  been  made  in   the  environs  of  our 
irreat  towns,  of  appointing  particular  days  for  the  sale 
and  purchase   of  cattle,  slieep  and  swine,  not  only  for 
the  shambles,  but  as  farm  stock,  as  well  as  the  long 
established   utility  of  fairs  in  Great  Britain,  and  else- 
where, afford  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  that  they 
•would  prove  highly  beneficial;  and   contribute  more 
readily  than  any  other  means,  to  disseminate  the  best 
breeds  of  animals,  the  most  improved   implements, 
and  the  choicest  varieties  of  seeds.     Products  of  the 
farm,  like  every  other  commodity,  are  to  be  judged  of 
relatively;  and   it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  best, 
until  it  has  been  compared  with  other  products  of  its 
kind.     The  more  numerous  the  subjetts  of  competi- 
tion, the  greater  the  value  of  that   which  is   found  to 
excel.     A   farmer  may  for  years  entertain  an   honest 
Ijelief,  that  his  stock,  and   his  grain,  and  his  imple- 
ments, are  superior  to  all  others;  and  yet  he  might 
become  satisfied,  from  the  exhibitions  at  a  fair  that 
he  had  labored  under  a  sad  mistake,  and  tbat  what  he 
had  so  long  considered   first,  weie  really  of  inferior 
grade.     So  in  regard   to  the  kinds  and   profits  of  his 
crops,  and   the  manner  of  managing  them.     I  have 
seen  this  remark  often  verified  in    regard   to   fruit. 
Every  one  graduates  his  ideas  of  the  best,  from  what 
lie   lias   individually    witnessed.      Individuals    have 
often  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  excellence  of  a 
bergamot  or  vergalouse  pear,  or  of  a  green  or  other 
gage  plum,  which   they  have  the  first  time   seen  or 
tasted;  and  when  they  were  told  that  pears  of  ecpial 
excellence   might   be   raised  by  every  farmer,  and   so 
ripening  in  succession  as  to  be  brought  upon  his  Uible 
xlmost  every  day  in  the  year,  the  declaration  has  pro- 


bably been  doubted,  though  literally  true.  By  con- 
gregating the  buyers  and  sellers  at  a  point,  a  salutary 
rivalship  would  be  produced,  fair  dealing  promoted, 
something  like  a  regular  scale  of  prices  established, 
and  the  husbandman  be  sure  of  a  ready  sale  and  fair 
reward  for  his  labor.  The  lean  stock  of  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  that  which  has  been  fitted  for  the  butcher, 
is  principally  sold  at  their  established  fairs,  which  it 
is  conceded  afford  great  advantages  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

3.   Such  a  society  might  derive  much  benefit  to  the 
members,  and  very  much  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
state  at  large,  (and  I  think;  an  article  of  the  associa- 
tion should   exact  the   performance,)  if  its   members 
would  attentively  note  down  whatever  may  occur  in 
their  practice  calculated  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  use- 
ful  knowledge,  whether  the  result  be  propitious  to 
their  expectations  or  not,  and  communicate  these  data 
to  some  central  point,  under  the  autliority  of  his  name, 
where  they  should  be  collated,  arranged  and  publish- 
ed, in  such  form  and  manner,  as  should  be  deemed  ad- 
visable.    Such  .a  body  of  facts  deduced  from  the  prac- 
tice of  our  most  intelligent   farmers,  and   sold  so  as 
merely  to  cover  the  expense  of  publication,  would  be 
invaluable.     Besides,  new   products  are   continually 
coming  into  culture  among  us.     The  culture  of  cotton, 
which  now  constitutes  an  article  of  greater  value  than 
any  other  of  our  exports,  is  of  but  recent  origin  in  the 
south.     The  production  of  silk,  and  the  manufacture 
of  wine   from  our  indigenous  grapes,  promise  to  be- 
come great  branches  of  national  industry,  and  sources 
of  individual    wealth.     The  dissemination  of  correct 
practical   information  upon   these    subjects    might  be 
greatly  facilitated.  The  progress  of  our  manufactures 
is  also  suggesting  new   objects  of  culture,  and   new 
stimuli    to   agricultural  enterprise.     Madder,    woad 
and  weld  are  articles  of  prime  necessity  in  the  dying 
and   colouring  of  our  cotton  and  woollen   goods;  and 
they  are  all  susceptible  of    being   profitably  produced 
from  our  soil.     The  demand  for  them  is  already  ex- 
tensive, and  must  increase  for  years  to  come.     The 
value  of  the  madder  alone,  imported  last  year,  I  have 
been  credibly  informed,  exceeds  one  million  of  dollars. 
This  would  add  no  contemptible  item  to  our  agricul- 
tural products.     How   important   is  it  then,  that   we 
should  be  in  the  early  possession  of  all  the  information 
necessary  to  its  culture  and   management,  and  to  en- 
able us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  product   and  profit 
of  the  crop.     Our  forefets,  too,  are  rapidly  giving  way 
to  increase  of  population.     In   many  districts,  desti- 
tute of  stone,  resort   must  ere  long  be  had  to  substi- 
tutes for  dead  fences.     We  have  much  to  learn,  and 
much  more  to  practice,  in  regard  to  the  nature,  appli- 
cation and  economy  of  manures,  in   the  business  of 
draining,  and  in  other  important  branches  of  labour, 
essential  to  neat  and  profitable  husbandry.     Nor  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  fruits  and  vegetable'    which   are 
daily  brought   to  our   tables,  and    which   make   up  a 
large  portion  of  our  food,  and  of  improved   modes  of 
culture,   of   trivial    account.     The   condition   of  our 
gardens  has  not  only  a  great  bearing  upon  our  health 
and  comfort,  but  is  no  bad  indication  of  our  intellectual 
taste  and    refinement.     Upon    all    these   subjects   of 
labour  and    taste,  the  result  of  the  observations  and 
experience  of  the   members  could    not  fail  to  be  of 
great  public  benefit. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the 
benefits  which  miglil  accrue  from  the  labours  of  a 
state  society,  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture.  Whether  these  benefits  U'ill 
ensue,  I  pretend  not  to  judge.  It  will  depend  much 
upon  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  those  who  en- 
gage in  it.  And  it  ought  to  be  premised,  that  no  one 
should  become  a  member  from  an  idea  of  mercenary 
gain:  for  I  suspect  there  will  be  neither  premiums, 
salaries  nor  stock  to  speculate  u|)on. — The  only  reward 


And  I  ardently  hope,  that  enough  may  be  found,  upon 
these  terms,  to  organize  the  association  at  the  time 
and  place  designated.  B. 


expected  must  be  the  new  facilities  to  useful  know- 
ledge which  it  promises,  connected  with  a  conscious- 
ness (one  of  the  noblest  feelings  that  dignifies  our 
nature)  of  labouring  to  advance  the  happiness  of  man. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
On  the  Culture  of  the  Sweet  Potatoe,  in  re- 
pi.v  to  q  in  a  cor.ner. 
Richmond  county,  {Geo.)  October  Ibth,  1831. 
Bear  Si>,— Q's  inquiries  are  commendable,  as  I  ap- 
prehend  nothing  we  grow  is  more  valuable  than  the 
different  varieties  of  the  sweet  potatoe.     The  method 
of  planting  is  to  lay  beds  off,  with  a  plough,  three  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  proportioned  to   the  depth   of  the 
soil;  the  richer  the  better.     Should  the  soil  be  poor 
and  thin,  take  stable,  cow,  or  hog  manure  and  put  it 
freely  over  the  centre  of  the  beds,  and  on  this  the 
roots  should  be  laid.     The  longer  ones  may  be  broken 
and  set  at  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  through   the  row. 
The  hoes  follow  and  cover  them  over  one  and   half 
inches  deep,  bringing  the  dirt  from  the  extreme  edges 
of  the  ridge.     Before  the  vines  spread  to  much  ex- 
tent, let  them  be  ploughed  as  close  as  convenient  at 
least  twice,  and  the  hoes  follow  and  remove  all  the 
grass  and  weeds  that  may  be  rising.     The  numerous 
roots  of  crab-grass  taking  hold  and  spreading  round 
the  potatoes,  is  the  most  injurious  to  the  rising  crop. 
If,  in  April,  you  have  half  or  lwo-third3  of  the  plat 
set  with  plantings,  the  succeeding  sprouts  and  vines 
will  be  sufficient  to  finish  it;  and  as  soon  as  they  get 
an  inch   or  two  long,  and  before  the  sun  obtains  his 
highest  power,  set  them  in   the   unplanted  ridges  at 
the  same  distances  as  the  mother  roots  were,  so  deep 
as  to  leave  the  bud  uncovered.     The  earlier  this  is 
done   the  better,  for  if  it  is  put  off  until  July,  dry 
weather  and   the  heat  of  the  sun  may  stint  them  or 
wither  them  to  death.     The  roots  will  soon  send  out 
a  new  set  of  shoots,  and  presently  they  will  begin  to 
run   finely,  and   the  hoes  should  now  go  over  the 
ground  again  removing  all  noxious  growth,  making  an 
additional   elevation  on  the  centre  of  the  ridge  direct- 
ly  over  the  potatoes.     I   have  had  them  covered  so 
much  at  this  stage,  as  to  seem   as  though  they  never 
could  surmount  the  heavy  burthen;  but  after  the  first 
rain  or  two,  they  spring  forward  with  increased  vege- 
tation, covering  the  ridge,  water-furrow,  and  all  with 
a  canopy  of  the  thickest  foilage.     They   should  not 
after  this  be  stirred  with  hoe  or  plough,  if  tlie  weeds 
occasionally  rise  let  them  be  pulled  up  by  the  hands. 
About  the  last  of  October,  beef-cattle  or  sheep  may 
be  turned  in,  for  the  leaves  are  excellent  pasturage. 
When  eaten  down  before  frost,  let  the  plough  tear  off 
the  remainingvines  and  fully  open  the  ridges,  and  the 
hands  follow  and  gather  the  roots,  separatingthe  small 
ones  for  the  succeeding  crop.     The  large  ones  should 
be  well  sunned  for  five  or  six  days,  then  carried  in 
baskets  to  be  deposited  in  a  pile  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  bushels,  and  covered   very  thin  with  pine  bark, 
with  straw  or  shucks;  defending  the  potatoes  from  the 
friction.     There  should  be  a  large  opening  at  the  top 
for  the  discharge  of  vapour  or  sweat  from  the  accumu- 
lated heap.     Much   attention   and  care  should   at  this 
stage  be  used,  as  excessive  heat  from  fermentation 
will  cause  the  dry  rot  in  the  centre  and  spread  to  the 
circumference.  Last  year  six-eighths  of  my  crop  were 
lost  in  this  way;  Iherefufe,  every  circumstance  of  air 
and  coolness  should  b#administered  to  prevent  it,  by, 
opening  air  holes  on  the  centre  ami  bottom  of  the  pile. 
But  as  the  frost  increases,  dirt  must  lie  thrown  on.  all 
the  lower  air   holes  stopped,  and  a  shelter  of  boards 
placed  over  them  to  defend  them  from  the  rains.  They 
are  alike  destroyed  by  excessive  cold  as  well  as  heat, 
and  I  have  been  more   fortunate  in   growing  than  pre- 
serving  them  well.     If  they  are  housed  it  should  be 
large  and  airy,  constructed  so  as  to  admit  free  circula- 
tion of  air  in  warm  weather,  and  capable  of  warmth 
and  tightness  in  cold. 

The  yam  variety,  from  its  superior  size,  smooth  and 
tender  skin  and  large  product,  has  a  pieference  here. 
By  cutting  the  root  through   and  laying  the  flat  sur- 
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face  in  hot,  dry,  rich  soil,  it  will  soon  shoot  out  vines 
enough  from  a  single  bushel  to  plant  an  acre.  A 
practical  planter  told  me  ia  this  vvay^he  had  measured 
five  hundred  bushels  from  a  single  aero.  The  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  is  not  more  laborious  than  cotton, 
the  difficulty  lies  in  their  preservation.  They  over- 
yield  the  yankee  polatoe  and  are  more  nourishing  by 
half.  I  believe  all  roots  and  grains  for  draught,  as 
well  as  fattening  animals,  derive  a  great  advantage  by 
being  steamed  or  boiled.  In  making  the  heap,  let  a 
stake  be  put  in  the  ground,  in  its  centre,  and  remove 
it  when  the  heap  is  finished,  to  make  more  free  vent 
to  vapour  off  the  heat. 

A  Subscriber  of  Georgia. 

HOS.TXCT7X.Xt3KE. 

(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

BY  DR.  JAMES  DAVrS. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  JlagustiSth,  1831. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  am  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  making  of  wine  is  to 
become  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  coun- 
try: I  therefore  think  that  every  hint  that  may  tend 
to  promote  its  successful  cultivation  ought  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  public. 

There  are,  perhaps,  more  vines  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  place,  than  in  any  other  equal  space 
in  the  state;  and  the  cultivation  is  gradually  extend- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments that  have  hitherto  attended  it.  The  great  dis- 
couragement to  the  extension  of  this  culture  lies  in 
the  inveterate  liability  and  tendency  of  the  grapes 
to  rot.  This  occurs  during  the  first  rainy  season  that 
annually  succeeds  to  our  accustomed  spring-droughts; 
by  which,  as  if  by  an  epidemical  disease,  whole  crops 
are  nearly  or  entirely  destroyed  in  the  space  of  a  few 
days.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  discouragements  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  itself;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  grows  and  flourishes  more  vigorously 
in  any  region  in  Europe  than  it  does  here,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  bears  more  abundantly  of  grapes.  If, 
therefore,  the  disaster  of  rotting  could  be  obviated  or 
prevented,  there  could  remain  no  question,  but  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  would  be  rapidly  and  wide- 
ly extended.  As  to  the  blight  from  frost  in  the 
spring,  which  occasionally  occurs,  we  find  from  ex- 
perience that  they  give  rise  to  no  very  serious  discou- 
ragement; and  especially  when  the  vines  are  planted 
on  elevated  grounds  For,  although  the  early  shoots 
may  be  cnt  off,  yet  we  find  such  is  the  vigour  of  the 
vine,  that  it  quickly  seYids  forth  a  new  growth  which 
not  unfrequently  bears  a  good  crop.  The  rotting  of  the 
grapes,  in  fact,  seerns  to  be  almost  the  only  difficulty  in 
our  way;  and  this, !  cannot  but  flatter  myself,  can  and 
will  be  surmounted.  It  may  perhaps  be  surmounted  by 
the  introduction  of  some  species  of  grapes  that  will  not 
be  liable  to  this  disaster;  or  it  may,  and  most  probably  can 
be  overcome  by  some  new  methods  of  culture  and  train- 
ing We  learn  from  llie  whcde  history  of  ihs  vine  that 
it  is  singularly  delicate,  and  liable  to  extraordinary  dif- 
ferences from  slight  and  often  imperceptible  causes; 
the  slightest  diflerenoes  of  climate  or  soil  often  entirely 
changing  the  qualities  of  the  fruit.  Since  then,  we 
know  that  it  IS  so  delicate  in  its  fructification,  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  grape,  may  we  not  reasonably  che- 
rish the  hope  that  the  introduction  of  some,  even 
slight,  circumstances  in  the  management  of  the  cul- 
ture may  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the  disaster  of  their 
rotting.  ^  If  this  could  be  effected  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  lucrative  nature  of  the  business. 
That  point  has  been  long  since  settled  by  Mr.  N. 
Herbemont.  The  wines  he  has  been  making  (or  the 
last  ten  years,  have  been  over  and  over  again  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges,  to  be  good  wines:  and 
althoiigh  they  are  not  eijual  to  the  finest,  yet  they  are 
superior,  and  would  command  a   higher  price  in  the 


market  than  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  gal- 
lons that  are  annually  imported.  If,  therefore,  all  the 
grapes  borne  by  the  vines  could  be  brought  in  a  sound 
state  to  the  vine  press,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  a  profit- 
able business.  So  great  is  the  product,  that  Mr.  Her- 
bemont has  made  upwards  of  twenty-five  gallons  of 
wine  from  one  vine  twenty  years  old. 

The  great  desideratum  then  is  to  obviate  the  lia- 
bility of  the  grapes  to  rot;  and  the  hint  I  sat  down  to 
communicate  is  on  that  subject.  I  have  but  few  vines, 
and  of  these,  some  are  twenty  years  old,  and  some 
about  ten.  Until  three  years  ago,  they  had  always  been 
trained  upon  trellisses  about  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  pruned  every  spring  in  the  usual  manner, 
leaving  three  buds  on  the  new  wood.  They  bore  abun- 
dantly of  grapes,  but  they  uniformly  rotted  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  seldom  got  twenty  clusters  of  grapes 
brought  to  perfection.  Three  years  ago  I  elevated  one 
of  the  younger  vines  (which  had  never  yielded  a  ripe 
cluster)  upon  an  arbor  for  a  garden  shade.  To  our 
astonishment  it  bore  a  full  crop  of  very  perfect  grapes 
the  first  year,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since, 
whilst  all  my  other  vines  rotted  as  usual.  I  was 
struck  with  this  fact,  and  the  next  spring  I  elevated 
some  others;  and  we  were  gratified  with  a  similar 
result,  whilst  the  vines  not  yet  elevated  continued  to 
rot:  and  even  the  Gigans,  one  of  those  most  liable  to 
rot,  came  to  full  perfection.  Last  spring  I  elevated  all 
of  my  vines,  and  now,  notwithstanding  the  excess- 
ively wet  season  we  have  had,  I  have  a  full  and 
abundant  crop  in  great  perfection  from  every  vine; 
whilst  the  rut  has  been  unusually  destructive  all 
around.  I  have  elevated  my  vines  on  arbors  about 
twelve  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  wide — taking  care, 
alter  pruning  in  the  usual  manner,  to  spread  the 
branches  over  the  arbors  at  regular  distances  apart, 
and  to  tie  them  down  to  their  respective  places.  I 
cultivate  the  Yucha  grass  as  a  convenient  substance 
to  tie  with:  but  a  slight  tie  with  almost  any  thing 
will  answer  the  purpose,  and  especially  if  they  be 
trained  to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  screen  their  tender 
branches  from  the  straining  and  ruffling  of  the  (March) 
western  winds.  I  am  very  careful,  and  consider  it 
very  essential,  that  no  shoots  or  sprouts  be  permitted 
to  grow  upon  the  vine  stalks  below  the  eaves  of  the 
arbors,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  free  ventilation  under  them. 
I  have  been  successful,  and  particularly,  as  I  have  re- 
marked, that  those  of  my  neighbours,  who  have  most 
nearly  approximated  my  success,  have  also  most  near- 
ly approximated  my  plan  of  training,  that  I  am  led  to 
attach  importance  to  elcvaled  training  on  dry  and 
wishnded  arbors.  1  only,  however,  ofter  it  as  a  hint. 
It  will  require  much  longer  time  and  much  more  ex- 
perience to  settle  the  fact;  but  in  our  country  where 
timber  is  so  very  abundant,  it  will  be  very  easy  for 
every  one  who  has  a  vine  to  make  the  experiment. 
I  could  offer  some  speculations  on  what  I  conceive  the 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  training  to  depend,  inde- 
pendently of  the  ventilation  afforded  by  it,  but  my 
intention  in  making  the  communication  is  simply  to 
stale  a  fact. 

Should  this  mode  of  training  be  found  to  secure  the 
grapes  from  rotting,  it  will  doubtless  be  universally 
adopted.  It  is  attended,  it  is  true,  with  some  incon- 
veniences; but  it  will  commend  itself  on  the  score  of 
much  greater  advantages,  independently  of  the  secu- 
rity from  rot. 

So  far  as  ray  experience  has  gone,  the  vine  is 
brought  to  yield  incomparably  more  grapes  than  by 
any  other  mode  of  training.  I  also  find  by  this  high 
training,  that  the  ground  so  far  from  being  lost,  pre- 
duces  better  cabbages  and  cucuiribers  under  the  shades 
of  the  arbors  than  elsewhere;  and  the  grapes  do  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  injured  or  impaired  by  them.  An- 
other advantage  in  this  mode  of  training;  and  espe- 
cially for  a  vineyard  for  wine  making  is,  that  the 
vines  are  of  a  convenient  height  and  width  for  driv' 
ing  a  wagon  and  team  under  them  whilst  the  gath- 
erers standing  on  the  wagon  may  gather  the  grapes 
and  deposit  them  at  their  feet  with  great  despatch. 


Another  advantage  is,  that  standing  so  high  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  pilferers,  who  must  carry  their 
ladder  to  enable  them  to  commit  their  depredations. 
And  last,  though  not  least,  the  above  plan  gives  to  the 
crop  a  pleasantness  to  the  eye,  that  no  other  plan 
does.  The  clusters  hanging  underneath  the  shady 
leaves,  and  presenting  themselves  in  full  view  to  the 
eye  from  the  earliest  germination  to  the  mature  clus- 
ter, renders  it  a  most  beautiful  kind  of  crop. 

Very  respectfully,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obd't  serv't. 

James  Davis. 

P.  S.  I  planted  the  Bengal  Indigo  Seed  which 
you  were  so  good  as  to  give  me;  but  because  either  the 
drought  in  the  spring,  or  because  the  seed  had  received 
some  damage  from  the  long  voyage,  they  came  up 
badly.  What  did  come  up  has  flourished  very  well; 
and  I  find  it  is  a  very  different  variety  from  either  of 
the  two  kinds  formerly  planted  in  this  state.  I  shall 
be  very  careful  of  the  seed,  and  hope  to  give  you  an 
article  on  it  next  year. 


(From  tho  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
On  the  TAMA.tix  Gai-Lica,  employed  as  a  Hedqe. 

BY  WILLIAM   HALL,  M.  D. 

The  progression  of  a  young  country,  from  the  un- 
disturbed solitudes  of  its  forest— its  depthless  swamps, 
to  a  state  of  advancement,  in  which  the  art  of  man 
is  seen  to  triumpli  over  the  rude  materials  of  the  ve- 
getable world,  and  thus  to  bend  nature  to  intellect,  is 
interesting  as  a  subject  of  exultation  to  philanthropy. 
But  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  not  to  indulge  in 
speculations,  however  alluring  from  their  connexion 
with  the  welfare  and  moral  happiness  of  man.  To 
invite  the  earnest  attention  of  agriculturists  to  the 
consideration  of  a  simple  fact,  or  the  trial  of  a  single 
experiment,  whence  the  least  benefit  is  likely  to  re- 
sult, in  rendering  our  pursuits  in  life  more  successful, 
is  a  matter  of  greater  importance  than  the  uncertain 
and  visionary  conclusions  of  the  countless  theories  of 
the  day.  The  unexampled  resources  of  our  own 
state,  the  absence  of  those  energies  which  render 
England  a  scene  of  beauty  in  her  landscape,  and  pro- 
ductiveness in  her  agriculture,  must  for  sometime  to 
come,  continue  to  retard  the  better  destinies  of  our 
country.  With  reckless  speed  the  axe  prostrates  the 
forests,  and  we  seldom  entertain  a  thought  of  the  fu- 
ture, when  timber  will  have  become  scanty,  and  re- 
course be  constrained  to  the  culture  of  forest  as  well 
as  field.  If  then,  any  expedient  is  likely  to  arrest 
the  desolation  of  the  axe,  it  must  unquestionably  be 
found  in  a  greater  attention  than  hitherto  to  the  rais- 
ing of  hedges.  It  would  be  heie  entirely  superfluous, 
because  self-evident,  to  say  any  thing  in  favour  of  the 
time  saved  to  the  planter,  whose  industry  has  secured 
to  himself  an  excellent  fence,  and  one  beautiful  to  the 
eye  of  taste.  The  success  attending  the  culture  of 
the  Cherokee  Rose  or  Nondescript,  will  be  sufficient, 
I  trust,  to  warrant  further  experiments  of  other  plants 
calculated  for  live  hedges.  Hedges  of  this  descrip- 
tion, it  is  well  known,  constitute  the  principal  fences 
of  England;  for  which  no  shrub  of  the  vegetable 
world  seems  better  adapted  than  the  Tamarix  Gallica. 
Of  this  plant,  Linnaeus  enumerates  several  species, 
viz.  Tamarix  Germanica,  which  is  rather  a  shrub 
than  a  tree,  a  native  of  the  swamps  in  Germany, 
Siberia,  and  Switzerland.  Tamarix  arliculata  or 
jointed  branched  Tamarisk.  Tamarix  Epacroides, 
&c.  ' 

The  Tamarix  Gallica  grows  in  Carolina  with  the 
vigour  and  luxuriance  of  an  indigenous  plant.  It  is 
met  with  in  the  South  of  France  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  feet  in  height.  In  our  latitude  it  becomes 
not  only  a  loftier  tree,  but  attains  to  greater  bulk  in 
the  trunk  and  branches.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
drooping  and  graceful  foliage.  The  leaves  are  minute, 
smooth  and  deciduous.  It  flowers  in  July  and  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  long  c>!indrical  clusters.  The  co- 
rolla and  stamens  are  white  or  rose  coloured.  It  at- 
tracts myriads  of  bees — is  easily  propagated  by  cut- 
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tings,  and  it  has  been  to  me  a  mailer  of  some  surprise, 
that  recourse  has  nol  been  had  lo  it  for  the  purpose  of 
a  qiiicli  set  hedge.  The  r.utlings  used,  are  to  be  talien 
from  the  brandies  of  the  last  summer's  growth.  1 
have  found  tliem  to  succeed  best  when  selected  of  llie 
size  of  a  moderately  stuut  slick  and  three  feet  in 
length.  The  cuttings  to  be  laid  in  a  straight  trench 
at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  feet  from  each  other 
and  buried  obliquely  half  their  length.  The  months 
of  January  and  February  are  the  most  seasonable  for 
planting  them.  In  the  course  of  two  years,  an  excellent 
and  imperviable  living  fence  is  obtained.  The  facility 
with  which  it  is  raised  in  the  lower  sections  of  Caro- 
lina, must  render  it  of  inestimable  value  to  the  rice 
planter.  It  delights  in  our  atmosphere,  teeming  with 
saline  exhalation.  Its  leaves  are  found  early  in  the 
morning  weighed  down  under  masses  of  dew  of  a 
strong  briny  taste,  and  presenting  a  beautiful  hoary 
appearance.  The  cuttings  laid  in  a  trench  extended 
along  a  raised  bank  (such  as  usually  encloses  land  re- 
claimed from  the  marsh)  would  soon  exhibit  a  dense 
and  impenetrable  thicket.  It  here  vegetates  with  pe- 
culiar facility,  and  revels  in  a  soil  most  congenial  to 
its  nature.  When  it  has  reached  the  height  of  four 
feet,  it  should  be  carefully  plashed  by  nicking  or  cut- 
ting half  through  the  difl'erent  branches  on  their  upper 
sides.  They  are  thus  made  with  a  very  little  pres- 
sure, to  fall  in  any  requisite  position.  The  smaller 
lateral  twigs  may  be  so  plashed  as  to  close  all  the 
lower  vacancies  and  thicken  every  part  regularly 
through.  The  Tamarix  requires  regular  pruning 
once  a  year.  It  is  easily  confined  to  any  defined 
height  by  the  use  of  the  saw,  the  labour  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  object  being  inconsiderable.  It  may 
not  be  improper  here  to  mention,  that  the  fibres  of  the 
roots  become  in  time  so  intimately  and  minutely  blend- 
ed with  the  soil,  as  to  constitute  no  trifling  addition 
to  the  strength  and  durableness  of  the  bank.  The 
tides  frequently  overflow  it  without  the  least  injury 
to  the  vegetable  health  of  the  hedge  or  detaching 
from  the  roots,  the  soil  which  inundations  would 
Otherwise  sweep  away. 

The  preceding  observations  derive  much  strength 
from  what  is  known  of  the  Tamarix  in  other  climates. 
European  writers  inform  us  that  it  is  lound  on  the 
exposed  coasts  of  England,  especially  towards  the 
sea;  in  the  north  of  Alrica  along  the  iMediterraneaii; 
and  in  most  situations  on  the  shores  of  Greece.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  monks  from  the 
coast  of  Normandy  into  Cornwall,  and  thence  its 
cultivation  was  extended  to  other  parts  of  England. 
I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  render  vvorihy  of  notice,  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  natural  character  and  cultivation 
of  the  Tamarix  Gallica.with  a  view  to  its  employ- 
ment as  a  hedge;  my  experience  of  its  advantage  has 
not  exceeded  the  success  of  an  experiment  confined 
to  a  small  extent  of  land,  but  sufficient  reliance  may 
be  placed  on  the  conclusions  it  leaches,  lo  invite  the 
exertions  of  the  agriculturist  on  a  scale  more  com- 
mensurate with  the  utility  it  promises  lo  secure  him. 


{From  the  Southern  Agriculturist. ) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  ASPARAGUS. 

Sir, — I  observe  in  Number  2,  of  1S30,  of  the 
SoiUhern  Jlgricvltvrist .  that  invaluable  garden  plant 
asparagus,  taken  notice  of  by  J.  Willis,  Esq. — that 
gentleman  not  being  perfectly  aci|uaiiile(l  wiih  the 
manner  in  which  asparagus  ought  to  be  planted  and 
attended,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  lo  lay  before  you 
the  most  approved  |ilan  of  |)lantihg  and  attending  as- 
paragus beds,  with  a  certainly  of  the  grcairst  success 
— if  you  think  that  the  hints  1  have  here  laid  down, 
may  be  anywise  serviceable;  you  can  use  them  for 
that  purpose. 

New  plantnlions  of  asparagus  can  be  made  any 
time  in  the  month  of  February.  In  making  plan- 
tations of  these  plants,  one  great  practice  to  be  ob- 
served is,  to  m»ke  choice  of  a.  proper  soil,  the  best 


the  garden  affords,  it  must  not  be  wet,  nor  too  dry  or 
stubborn,  but  such  as  is  moderately  light  and  pliable, 
so  as  it  will  readily  fall  to  pieces  in  digging  and  rak- 
ing, and  in  a  situation  that  enjoys  the  full  sun.  The 
ground  should  be  regularly  trenched,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  good  rotten  dung  be  regularly  and  equally 
buried  in  each  trench,  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  in- 
ches below  the  surface  of  the  dug  ground.  The  ground 
being  trenched  and  laid  level,  divide  it  into  beds  four 
feet  and  a  half  wide,  with  alleys  two  feet  wide  be- 
tween bed  and  bed.  Four  rows  of  asparagus  roots  are 
to  be  planted  in  each  bed,  and  twelve  inches  distance 
to  be  allowed  between  plant  and  plant  in  the  rows, 
and  let  the  outside  rows  of  each  bed  be  nine  inches 
from  the  edge. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  plants  of  this  plantation 
consist  entirely  of  roots,  no  top;  they  must  not  be 
more  than  two  years  old  from  the  seed,  but  practical 
gardeners  prefer  those  plants  that  are  only  one  year 
old,  which  are  what  I  would  choose  to  plant,  as  from 
experience  I  have  found  they  generally  lake  root  much 
freer,  and  succeed  every  way  belter  than  two  years 
old  plants. 

If  you  choose  to  raise  the  plants  yourself,  it  is  done 
by  sowing  the  seed  any  time  in  February,  in  a  bed  of 
rich  earth — let  the  bed  be  made  five  feet  wide,  and 
sow  the  seed  broad-cast  on  the  surface,  then  tread  it 
in  and  cast  some  of  the  earth  out  of  the  alleys  evenly 
over  the  bed  or  beds,  and  then  rake  them  smooth. 
The  plants  will  come  up  in  three  or  four  weeks,  when 
ikey  must  be  kept  very  clean  from  weeds  and  grass, 
by  a  careful  hand-weeding  at  different  times  during 
the  summer;  if  the  weather  be  very  dry  when  the 
plants  first  come  up,  it  will  be  proper  to  refresh  them 
now  and  then  with  water  or  liquid  manure,  which 
will  forward  them  in  their  growth. 

They  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  for  good  next  spring, 
but  if  you  do  not  choose  to  lose  a  year  or  two  in  wail- 
ing for  raising  ihe  plants,  you  may  purchase  them 
ready  raised  of  most  nursery  men  in  the  Northern 
Stales;  they  are  commonly  sold  at  fifty  cents  per 
hundred. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  planting  the  roots: 
strain  your  line  lengthways  the  beds,  nine  inches 
from  the  edge,  and  then,  with  a  spade,  cut  out  a  small 
trench  or  drill  close  lo  the  line,  about  six  inches  deep, 
making  that  side  next  to  the  line  nearly  upright,  and 
when  one  trench  is  opened,  plant  before  )ou  open  an- 
other, placing  the  plants  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  in 
the  row. 

In  planting  these  plants,  observe  they  must  nol 
be  placed  flat  in  the  bottom  of  ihe  trench  as  by  some 
people  practised,  but  nearly  upright  against  the  back 
ot  the  trench  or  drill,  so  tliat  the  crown  of  the  plant 
may  stand  upright,  and  be  two  or  tliree  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground;  ihey  ought  to  be  all  placed 
an  equal  depth,  spreading  their  roots  somewhat  regu- 
lar against  the  back  of  the  trench,  and  at  the  same 
tune  drawing  a  little  earth  up  against  them  with  the 
band  as  you  place  them,  so  as  to  fix  the  plants  in 
their  due  position  till  llie  row  is  planted,  that  when 
one  row  is  thus  planted,  Immediately  with  a  rake 
draw  the  earlh  into  the  drill  over  the  plants,  and 
thus  proceed  lo  open  another  drill,  or  trench  as  before 
directed.  Plant  in  the  same  manner  and  cover  in  the 
plants  as  belore,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  is  planted. 
When  they  are  all  planted,  let  the  surface  of  llie  beds 
be  raked  smooth,  and  at  each  corner  of  every  bed  let 
a  film  stake  be  driven  into  the  ground  to  serve  as 
marks  for  the  alleys. 

The  asparagus  being  planted,  the  next  care  is, 
when  the  plants  come  up,  which  will  bo  about  the 
third  week  in  March,  to  keep  them  clean  from  the 
weeds  and  sjiass,  which  must  be  well  attended  to, 
during  Ihe  summer  season. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  ol»;erve,  that  it  will  be  three 
years  from  the  time  of  planting  before  the  asparagus 
plants  produce  buds  large  enough  to  cut  for  use;  al- 
though someiimes  a  few  of  the  largest  buds  may  be 
out  the  second  spring  after  planting,  but  1  shuuld  ad- 


vise to  let  it  be  the  third  year  before  you  make  a 
general  cutting. 

A  plantation  of  asparagus,  if  the  beds  are  properly 
dressed  every  year,  will  continue  to  produce  good 
buds  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  making  new  plantations 
of  asparagus,  it  is  the  custom  of  soine  gardeners,  in- 
stead of  putting  in  young  plants,  as  above  directed,  to 
sow  the  seed  at  once  in  the  beds  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain;  and  it  is  not  a  bad  way,  for  by  that  plan 
the  plants  are  not  disluroed  by  a  removal,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  fail  of  producing  a  regular  crop,  but 
It  must  be  observed,  that  if  two  pieces  of  ground  are 
to  be  laid  down  the  same  year  in  asparagus,  and  one 
piece  be  planted  with  young  plants,  the  other  sowed 
with  seed,  that  piece  which  is  planted,  will  be  ready 
to  cut  a  year  belore  that  which  is  sowed  with  seed. 

However,  to  raise  a  plantation  of  asparagus  at  once 
from  the  seed  as  above,  the  method  is  ihls — the  beds 
to  be  four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  prepared  as  before 
directed  for  plants,  mark  out  four  lines  lengthways 
the  beds,  then  along  these  lines,  at  the  distance  of 
every  nine  or  ten  inches,  drop  in  a  few  seeds,  cover- 
ing them  half  an  inch  deep;  when  the  plants  have 
come  up  for  some  time,  they  must  be  thinned,  leaving 
only  one  of  the  strongest  in  each  place,  and  carefully 
clear  them  from  weeds  and  grass. 

A  plantation  of  asparagus  thus  raised,  will  produce 
fine  buds  fit  to  cut  the  fourth  spring  after,  but  will  be 
very  large  and  fine  the  fifth  year.  As  the  method  of 
cutting  asparagus  may  not  be  familiar  to  every  one,  1 
will  here  explain  it.  You  should  be  provided  with  a 
straight  narrow  tapering  knife,  whose  blade  is  about 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  about  an  Inch  and  a 
half  broad  at  the  halt,  narrowing  to  about  half  an  inch 
at  the  point,  which  should  be  rounded  off  from  the 
back,  and  made  somewhat  blunt,  and  the  edge  should 
be  made  full  of  small  teeth  like  a  saw.  When  the 
buds  are  from  three  to  four  inches  high,  they  should 
be  cut,  obseiving  to  slip  the  knife  down  close  to  each 
bud,  and  cut  off  slantingly  about  three  or  four  inches 
within  the  ground,  taking  great  care  not  to  wound  or 
break  off  any  young  liuds,  coming  up  near  it  from  the 
same  root,  for  there  are  always  several  buds  in  different 
stages  of  growth,  advancing  at  the  same  time  from 
the  same  root. 

Forking  and  dressing  the  ^'paragiis  beds. — In 
February,  the  asparagus  beds  ought  to  be  forked,  that 
is,  get  their  spiing  dressings,  w  hich  is  done  by  fork- 
ing or  slightly  digging  them  with  a  three  pronged 
fork.  For  the  purpose  of  digging  or  forking  these 
beds,  you  should  be  provided  with  a  proper  fork,  it 
should  have  three  tines  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  the  tines  should  be  perfectly  flat,  and  about  an 
inch  broad,  pretty  thin,  and  the  ends  of  them  should 
be  rounded  and  blunt.  In  forking  the  beds,  he  care- 
ful to  loosen  every  part  to  a  moderate  depth,  but  taking 
great  care  not  to  go  so  deep  as  to  wound  the  crowns 
of  the  roots.  The  above  work  of  forking  asparagus 
beds  Is  most  necessary  to  be  done  every  spring,  to  im- 
prove and  loosen  the  ground,  and  give  free  liberty  for 
the  buds  to  shoot  up,  also  to  give  free  access  to  the 
sun,  air,  and  showers  of  rain.  The  beds  being  fork- 
ed, they  must  afterwards  be  raked  even,  observing, 
that  If  you  do  not  rake  them  immediately  alter  they 
are  forked,  to  defer  it  no  longer  than  the  end  of  the 
nionih,  for  by  that  time  the  buds  will  begin  lo  advance 
towards  the  surface,  provi<liug  the  spring  sels  In  fa- 
vourably lo  vegetation.  If  they  have  been  neglected, 
by  omitting  to  keep  Ihe  soil  In  the  beds  in  good  heart, 
well  rotted  manure  Is  to  be  eveiily  laid  on  the  surface, 
and  forked  in  when  they  get  the  spring  dressing.  In 
the  alleys  between  the  beds,  crops  of  cauliflowers, 
brocoll,  cabbages,  or  savoys,  &,c.  can  be  planted.  Ne- 
groes, in  general,  w-hen  allowed  to  manage  asparagus 
beds,  often  injure  them,  both  at  dressing  them,  and 
cutting  the  buds;  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  beds 
at  dresslngmnst  be  left  a  little  rounding  in  the  middle 
by  taking  a  little  of  the  fine  pulverised  earth  from 
the  alleys,  and  with  a  spade  spread  evenly  over  the 
beds  just  before  raking  them;  also,  at  the  time  of  cut- 
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ting  not  a  foot  ought  lo  be  put  on  the  beds — the  alleys 
are  intended  to  stand  in;  it  must  be  observed  also, 
that  the  beds  must  be  kept  perteclly  clean  from  weeds 
and  grass  during  the  season,  and  at  each  weeding 
stii  the  ground  with  the  fingers  so  as  the  surface  may 
be  kept  free,  louse,  and  fine  lo  imbibe  a  share  of  the 
atmosphere.  Yours,  Stc. 

SOMMERVILLE. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
FRUIT    TREES. 

Much  good  fruit  has  been  introduced  into  this 
neighbourhood  of  late  years,  but  the  demand  increases 
faster  than  the  production.  It  is  as  easy  to  raise  good 
fruit  as  bad  or  iiidilierent,  and  when  the  good  is  brought 
to  market,  it  will  bring  nearly  double  the  price  of  the 
other.  The  Jiist  cost  of  fruit  trees  is  the  only  dif- 
ference in  expense,  but  the  produce  of  a  single  season 
will  amply  remunerate  this. 

Some  difficulty  is  experienced  with  regard  to  the 
time  and  mode  ot  planting  fruit  trees,  lo  obviate  which 
we  make  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Prince's  trea- 
tise on  the  management  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 

&.C. 

Seasons  for  iransplaiitiiig. — Spring  is  the  season 
when  we  find  the  must  pleasure  in  making  our  rural 
improvements,  and  from  this  circumstance  probably  it 
has  become  the  general  season  for  planting  trees,  but 
experience  has  proved  the  tall  planting  to  be  the  most 
successful,  especially  in  those  parts  of  tlie  United 
Slates  which  aresubjectstodroughts,aslhe  trees  plant- 
ed in  autumn  suffer  little  or  none  from  a  drought,  when 
those  set  out  in  sjiring  otten  perish  in  consequence  of 
it. 

Notwithstanding,  with  regard  to  those  fruits  that 
have  been  originally  biougbt  t'rom  warmer  climates — 
Buch  as  the  peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  and  almond, 
which  are  natives  ot  Persia,  Armenia,  ik.c.  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  consult  the  operations  of  climate 
also,  and,  from  a  consideration  of  these  attendant 
circumstances,  I  have  come  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions. In  localities  south  of  New  York  the  fall  sea 
son  is  preferable  for  transplanting  all  trees  — north  of 
New  York,  tlie  fall  is  preferable  only  for  the  apple, 
pear,  plum,  cherry,  quince,  and  all  other  trees  of 
northern  latitude;  whereas  the  spring  is  to  be  prefer- 
red for  the  peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  and  almond, 
which  for  the  reasons  before  stated,  might,  during  se- 
vere winters,  suffer  from  the  intensity  of  the  frosts. 
Still  1  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  trees  of  these  kinds 
are  certain  to  be  injured  by  the  winter,  as  in  very 
many  seasons  they  are  not  in  the  least  affected;  still 
they  are  exposed  to  vicissitudes  which  may  or  may 
not  occur.  Many  gentlemen,  however,  of  excellent 
judgment,  make  their  plantations  in  the  fall,  which 
only  serves  to  prove,  that,  even  in  the  most  intelligent 
minds,  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists. 

Trees,  ^-c,  on  llteir  arrival  at  the  place  of  destinor- 
tion. — As  soon  as  the  trees  arrive  at  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  planted,  let  a  trench  be  dug  in  cultivat- 
ed ground,  the  bundles  unpacked,  and  the  roots  well 
wet,  and  immediately  covered  with  earth  in  the 
trench,  observing  to  make  the  earth  fine  that  is  spread 
over  them,  so  as  not  to  leave  vacancies  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air  to  dry  the  roots;  it  having  been  found  by 
experience  that  the  thrifiiness  of  trees,  the  first  year 
after  transplantation,  depends  much  on  the  fine  fibres 
of  the  roots  being  kept  moist,  and  not  suffered  to  dry 
from  the  time  they  are  taken  up  until  theyarere 
planted;  their  increase,  therefore,  must  depend  princi- 
pally on  the  subsequent  management  on  their  arrival 
at  the  place  of  destination:  for,  if,  when  the  bundles 
are  unpacked,  the  trees  are  carelessly  exposed  lo  dry- 
ing winds,  the  young  fibres  of  the  roots  must  perish, 
and  the  trees,  if  they  live  at  all,  cannot  thrive  the 
first  season,  as  they  can  receive  liltle  or  no  nourish- 
ment until  those  fibres  are  replaced. 

Manner  of  planting. — Let  the  holes  be  dug  some- 


what larger  Ihan  is  sufficientto  admit  the  roots  in  their 
natural  position,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the 
tree  to  be  placed  two  or  three  inches  deeper  than  it 
w;is  before  transplanting;  take  care  to  cut  off  any 
wounded  parts  of  the  root,  and  to  reduce  the  top  full 
one  third,  by  shortening  the  branches  or  thinning  them 
out.  Let  from  two  to  four  shovelfulls  of  well  rotted 
stable  manure,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree, 
be  incorporated  with  the  earth,  and  the  whole  made 
fine  previous  to  filling  it  in;  and,  during  the  operation 
of  filling  in  the  earth,  let  the  tree  be  several  times 
shaken,  in  order  that  the  soil  may  be  admitted  amoncr 
the  finer  roots;  and  when  completely  filled  in,  let  the 
ground  be  well  trodden  down,  and  finish  by  making  a 
hollow  or  basin  around  the  tree,  to  catch  the  rain  and 
convey  it  to  the  roots,  or  to  receive  the  watering  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  it,  should  the  season  prove 
dry. 

To  cause  the  trees  to  thrive The  ground  where 

they  are  planted  must  be  kept  cultivated;  young  trees 
will  not  thrive  if  the  grass  is  permitted  to  form  a  sod 
around  them,  and,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  plant 
them  in  grass  ground,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  earth  mellow  and  free  from  grass  for  three  or  four 
feet  distant  around  them,  and,  every  autumn,  some 
well  rotted  manure  should  be  dug  in  and  around  each 
tree;  and  every  spring  the  bodies  of  the  apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  cherry  trees,  and  others  that  it  is  particular- 
ly desirable  to  promote  the  growth  of,  should  be  brush- 
ed over  with  common  soft  soap,  undiluted  with  water; 
this  treatment  will  give  a  thriftiness  to  the  trees  sur- 
passing the  expectation  of  any  »ne  who  has  not  wit- 
nessed its  effect.  Should  the  first  season  after  trans- 
planting prove  dry,  regular  watering  will  be  necessa- 
ry, as,  from  a  neglect  of  proper  attention  in  this  res- 
pect, many  lose  a  large  portion  of  their  trees  during  a 
drought. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
GRAPE  VINES-INQUIRY. 

In  the  New  England  P^armer  of  last  spring,  a  cor- 
respondent of  that  paper  gives  an  extract  from  the 
Journal  of  Major  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  descriptive  of  a  native  grape  vine,  which 
I  copy:  "Many  of  these  were  so  loaded  with  fruit  us 
to  present  nothing  to  the  eye  hut  a  series  if  clusters 
so  closely  arranged  as  to  conceal  every  part  of  the 
stem.  The  fruit  of  these  vines  \i  incomparably  finer 
than  that  of  any  other  native  or  exotic  which  we  have 
met  with  in  the  United  States." 

The  same  correspondent  adds,  "In  Flint's  History 
and  Geography  of  the  Western  States,  a  variety  ol' 
species  of  the  grape  vine  is  described,  which  is  called 
The  pine  tvoods'  grape,  and  is  considered  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  described  by  Major  Long.  It  is 
thus  described:  'It  ripens  in  the  month  of  June,  is 
cone  shaped,  transparent,  v.hh  four  seeds,  reddish  pur- 
ple, is  a  fine  fruit  for  eating.  It  has  a  slender  bluish 
purple  vine  that  runs  on  the  ground  among  the  grass.' 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  country  or  latitude;  but 
in  the  Middle  States,  such  a  grape  ripening  at  that 
time,  would  have  an  additional  value  from  its  earliness. 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  Col. 
Robert  Carr,  (Bartram's  Botanic  Garden)  announced 
that  he  had  a  number  of  the  plants  growing  from 
seeds,  brought  by  Dr.  Thomas  Say,  who  was  in  tha,t 
expedition:  and  that  these  were  expected  to  bear  fruit 
the  last  summer.  Will  Col.  Carr  be  so  kind  as  to 
inform  us  of  the  result?  I  should  not  be  surprised, 
however,  if  the  grape  in  question  should  prove  a  little 
deteriorated  in  this  climate. 

A. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  to  understand  the 
subject  about  which  you  propose  to  instruct  others. 

Nothing  is  more  acceptable  to  a  hungry  man  than 
bread  and  meat. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  to  produce  wealth  than  in- 
dustry. 


KUKAZi  Z3  CO  Iff  O  !»/;.-£-. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  FISHERMEN, 

By  Col.  James  Fenwick,  late  of  Pouwnkey,  Charlet 
County,  Maryland,  written  in  lSi3,  and  found 
amongst  his  papers. 

(Continued  from  page  35S.) 
SEINE-HAULING,   RIGGINQ,  &.C. 

It  is  another  matter  of  material  importance  to  a 
fisherman,  to  have  his  seine  hauled  and  landed  fair; 
that  is,  clear  from  being  rolled  up  in  the  middle  part, 
upon  which  he  lands  or  grounds  his  fish.  This  is  far 
from  always  being  the  case  with  me  or  with  others, 
as  far  as  my  observations  and  inquiries  have  extend- 
ed, and  this  difficulty  increases  with  the  length  of 
the  seine.  My  seines  had  ottener  landed  foully  than 
otherwise,  and  it  was  very  troublesome  and  difficult 
to  save  a  moderate  haul  of  fish,  even  after  they  were 
brrjught  in  sight,  especially  if  there  was  a  wave  of  any 
magnitude  beating  upon  the  shore,  (it  is  true  that  a 
large  haul  of  fish  will  keep  fair  almost  the  worst  con- 
structed seine,)  until  my  inquiries  for  a  remedy  were 
satisfied  by  the  instructions  I  received  from  an  old 
and  very  experienced  fisherman,  from  the  Susquehan- 
na river. — I  will  here  detail  the  operation  taught  me 
for  this  end,  and  which  I  have  ever  since  practised 
with  constant  success:  It  is  to  take  up  or  lose  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  netting  upon  a  portion  of  the  lead 
line,  than  upon  the  same  length  of  the  cork  line.  To  ex- 
plain this  operation  more  completely,  I  will  state  my 
method  of  proceeding.  I  find  the  middle  points  of 
my  middle  or  smallest  mesh  work,  and  I  begin  to  rio- 
thence  towards  the  ends.  I  before  observed"  that  my 
general  rule  of  rigging  is  to  lose  one  fourth,  but  for 
about  ten  fathoms  of  line  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
points  where  I  begin,  I  lose,  on  the  lead  line  only, 
nearly  one-third,  i  make  two  measures,  one  for  the 
cork  line  which  is  to  lose  one-fourth,  and  one  for  the 
lead  line  which  is  to  lose  one-third,  and  one-quarter  of 
the  dift'erence  between  the  one-third  and  one-fourth. 
Example:  If  the  measure  for  the  cork  line,  which  is 
to  lose  one-fourth, should  be  six  inches  long.and  a  mea- 
sure for  losing  one-third  should  be  five  inches  lono-,  I 
make  a  measure  five  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  as°the 
measure  of  the  lead  line,  and  take  up  in  each  tie  the 
same  number  of  meshes  which  are  taken  up  on  the  cork 
line:  These  measures  I  continue  for  about  twenty 
fathoms,  that  is,  ten  fathoms  upon  each  side  of  the 
middle  points;  I  then  lengthen  the  measure  for  the 
lead  line  another  i(uarter  of  an  inch,  or  another  quarter 
of  the  difference  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and 
continue  it  for  about  ten  fathoms  more  upon  each  side; 
I  again  lengthen  it  one-quarter  more  for  the  same  dis- 
tances, after  which  I  make  the  measure  fur  the  lead 
line  of  very  nearly  indeed  the  same  length  as  that  for 
the  cork  line,  and  so  continue  out — All  this  is  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  fishermen. 

I  do  not  wish  that  every  one  should  adopt  exactly 
my  rule  of  proceeding,  but  he  will  find  his  advantage 
in  adopting  some  system  upon  this  principle,  taking 
into  view  all  the  circumstances  of  his  own  case.  It 
results  from  my  method  of  proceeding,  that  my  nett- 
ing, attached  to  the  lead  lines,  loses  or  is  taken  up 
more  than  the  netting  attached  to  the  cork  lines  by 
twenty  feet  or  upwards;  that  is,  in  fact  the  lead  line 
is  shorter  by  twenty  feel  or  upwards  than  the  cork 
line.  This  calculation  is  made  upon  a  seine  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty   fathoms,  and   the  fisherman   must 

calculate  accordingly  for  a  longer  or  shorter  seine. 

It  is  certain  that  there  ought  not  to  be  so  great  a  dis- 
proportion between  the  two  lines  in  a  shorter  seine, 
and  in  a  longer  one,  it  must  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion— my  experience  has  been  in  hauling  in  vrater 
comparatively  shallow  to  that  of  some  others,  which 
enables  me  to  manage  a  seine  longer  than  those  who 
have  to  haul  in  deep  water.  I  have  found  that  seines 
from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  fathom  have  an- 
swered purposes  well  and  profitably  at  my  landings, 
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but  longer  ones  might  do  as  well  or  better  and  I  intend 
to  have" them  tried.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
there  need  not  be  made  so  great  a  disproportion  be- 
tween the  lines  when  old  (being  hauled  for  one  or  two 
seasons)  as  when  new.  My  directions  are  applicable 
to  new  lines,  always,  however,  supposed  to  have  been 
well  stretched.  1  will  add,  that  no  person  need  be 
under  any  apprehensions,  under  any  circuimtances, 
at  a  bold  shortening  of  the  lead  line  upon  this  princi- 
ple, and  continued  lo  a  greater  or  less  extent;  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  his  seine,  because  operation  pre- 
vents the  ill  effect  produced  by  the  lead  line  acquiring 
additional  extension  by  repeated  hauling  (the  entire 
stress  of  hauling  being  upon  the  lead  lines,  after  the 
ends  of  the  seine  come  on  shore)  there  being  gene- 
rally From  six  to  ten  hands  hauling  with  all  tht-ir 
strength  upon  each  side  or  end  of  the  lead  line,  and 
only  a  fev  comparatively  at  the  cork  line,  whose 
business  is  rather  to  hold  it  up  than  to  haul  with  any 
strength;  vvlicn  a  large  haul  of  fish  is  to  be  landed, 
then  Is  the  middle  of  the  lead  line  strained  to  as 
much  as  it  will  take.  All  tliese  circumstances  will 
be  continually  stretching  the  lead  line. 

Under  the  old  rule  of  rigging  with  equal  lines 
when  I  first  turned  my  atte'ntion  to  fishing,  I  have 
had  a  seine  to  haul  fish  tolerably  fair  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  to  come  in  rolled  up,  worse  and  worse  in 
the  middle,  until  it  became  difficult  to  save  any  fish 
at  all;  and  upon  cutting  out  and  rigging  over  again, 
I  always  found  the  lead  line  longer  than  the  cork 
line,  although  I  had  the  lines  well  stretched  at  first. 
I  had  tried  the  rigging  of  seines  in  every  mode 
which  I  had  heard  of;  that  is,  by  rigging  with  equal 
measures  throughout,  losing  one-third,  losing  one- 
fourth,  and  losing  tlie  middle  term  between  those 
two  proportions,  and  found  in  all  equal  liability,  fre- 
quently to  fail  ill  making  my  seines  land  fair  and 
smooth;  but  in  thi.s  mode  which  I  have  stated  at 
length,  I  have  constantly  and  invariably  succeeded. 
Hence  I  lay  it  down  as  a  strong  position,  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  necessity  to  shorten  the  lead  line  upon 
the  principle  prescribed;  and  hence,  also,  arises  in 
my  mind,  a  strong  ohjeclion  to  rig  by  the  general 
rule  of  losing  one-third,  for  if  one-third  is  lost  upon 
the  cork  lino,  and  there  is  a  necessity  to  lose  a  still 
oreater  proportion  upon  a  portion  of  the  lead  line, 
there  will  leave,  in  that  part,  such  a  superabundant 
fulness  of  gathering,  such  a  puckering  of  netting  as 
is  manifestly  useless,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

I  mentioned,  in  describing  the  operation  of  short- 
ening the  lead  lino,  that  I  began  rigginpr  from  the 
middle.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  this  is  done 
merely  for  expedition  upon  my  long  seines,  as  I  can 
gencrallv  proc\ire  two  sets  of  riggers,  who  can  by 
that  method,  both  work  on  at  once  from  thence  to 
the  ends;  but  that  no  inconvenience  will  arise  from 
beginning  at  one  end;  (the  most  usual  manner)  pro- 
vitfed,  due  caution  is  used  in  applying  the  shorter 
measures  used  for  the  lead  line  as  equally  on  botli 
sides  of  the  middle  points  as  can  well  be  done.  The 
lines  should  bo  well  iinhi-is/wi,  otherwise  they  will 
be  extremely  troublesome  when  wet  by  their  Icink- 
ing.  Indeed,  I  had  been  so  troubled  by  the  kinkin'^ 
ofl-he  lines,  sometimes  after  I  had  taken  nnich  pains 
to  prevent  it,  that  1  am  in  the  habit  of  late  years,  of 
usinCT  none  but  what  are  called  rable-ldijcd  lines, 
which  I  recommend  as  much  prrf(;rahle.  Those 
linos  only  rcq\ure  to  be  well  stretched,  there  is  no 
trouble  about  untwisting  them.  Kvery  one  ought  to 
inform  himself  of  the  proper  manner  of  taking  new 
rope  out  of  the  coil,  or  else  he  may  do  it  a  great  in- 
jury and  give  himself  nnich  trouble. 

All  fishermen  ought  to  make  their  seines  of  dilTer- 
ent  sized  meshes,  and  to  put  the  smallest  size  in  the 
middl",  which  is  ineli  inrsh.  Some  fishermen  join  to 
each  end  of  the  inch  mesh,  portions  of  a  larger  size, 
called  inch  and  a  qunrter  or  inch  and  a  half,  and 
then  comes  two  and  for  the  ends  or  wings,  perhaps 
two  and  a  half  inch  netting.  I  have  long  discarded 
the  inch  and  a  quarter  and  inch  and  a  half  sizes,  as 


I  have  experienced  so  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time 
in  clearing  out  the  herrings,  which,  in  large  hauls, 
hang  themselves  by  the  gills  in  almost  every  mesh 
of  those  sizes;  add  to  this,  that  by  shaking  the  nett- 
ing violently  to  clear  them  out,  their  gill  bones  cut 
the  twine  and  make  those  parts  of  a  seine  give  way 
much  sooner  than  any  other.  I  prefer  putting  a 
small  proportion  more  of  the  small  sized  mesh  than 
I  should  do  in  the  other  case,  and  making  the  next 
size  a  small  matter  under  two  inches.  xMthough 
herrings  can  pass  through  this  last  mesh,  yet,  they 
cannot  do  so  easily,  for  the  larger  species  of  herrings 
some  few  of  which  are  in  every  haul,  will  be  hung, 
and  herrings  do  not  press  to  go  through  until  they 
are  brouglit  so  near  as  to  be  received  by  the  small 
netting.  I  have  frequently  taken  one  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  with  seines  constructed  chiefly  to  take 
shad,  liaving  only  twelve  or  thirteen  fathoms  of  the 
small  work  in  the  middle.  If  intended  to  take  her- 
rings, I  would  put  from  fifty  to  sixty  fathoms  of  the 
small  work  to  a  seine  of  about  two  hundred  and  fitly 
fathoms  in  length,  and  in  proportion  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  seine.  The  size  of  the  mesh  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circumference  of  the  form  or  gauge 
upon  which  it  is  netted;  and  the  sides  of  the  mesh 
from  knot  to  knot,  will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  half 
tlie  circumference  of  the  guage,  the  taking  up  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  twine  by  the  knots,  making  a 
difference,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  twine.  The  smallest  sized  mesh  may  be  made 
very  safely  (so  as  not  to  hang  the  herrings)  upon 
gauges  of  two  and  a  quarter,  two  and  three-tenths, 
two  and  four-tenths  inches  in  circuniference,  accord- 
ing to  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  twine,  the 
finest  twine  to  suit  the  smallest  gauge. 

Some  fishermen  make  their  seines  shallower  upon 
the  wings  than  in  the  middle.     I  cannot  entertain 
the   belief  for  a  moment,  that  the  small  saving  of 
twine  will  at  all  compensate  for  the   certain  loss  of 
fish  which  must  ensue  from  this  construction,  unless 
the  seine  be  unnecessarily  deep  in  the  middle— my 
method  is,  to  make  all  the  different  mesh  works  of  the 
same  depth,  with  the  following   exception   only;  I 
always  tar  my  netting,  and  I   find  that  tar  shrinks 
the  smaller  meshes  more  in  proportion   to  the  depth, 
than  the  larger  meshes.  I  therefore  make  each  small- 
er mesh  work,  three,  four  or  five  inches  only  deeper 
than  the  larger  mesh  work  to  which  it  is  to  be  join- 
ed, with  a  vTew  to  have  them  all  of  an  equal  depth, 
when  they  shall  have  been  shrunk  with  the  tar.  All 
tliat  I  mean  by  shrinking  from  the  tar,  is  this;  when 
the  new  netting  comes  froni  the  netter's  hands,  every 
one  who  has  had  to  do  with  seines,  must   have  ob- 
served, that   the  knots  are  not    drawn  up  closely; 
(tlie  knots  having  opened  of  themselves),  now,  when 
the  netting  with  those  open  knots  is  put  into  the 
tar,  the  tar  forming  a  coat  or  covering  to  all  parts  of 
tlie  twine,  will  hinder  the  knots  from  drawing  up  so 
closely,  or  so  small  as  tliey  would  luive  done,  if  there 
liad   been  no  tar  used;  so  that  sonieiliing  is  lost  to 
the  depth  of  the  netting  at  every  knot,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  knots  across  the  nctliug,  the  more 
is  lost.     It   is  only  to  make  an  allowance  for  this, 
whicli   I   liave  called  shrinking,  tint   I    make  the 
smaller  mesh  work  a  few  inches  deeper  than  the 
larcer.     The  knots  of  new  twine  netting  will  al- 
ways be  open  thus,  before  they  are  closed  by  hauling, 
unless  the  twine  has  been  scalded  with  boiling  water 
before  it  is  netted,  which  the  nettcrs  are  ibiid  of  do- 
ing with  some  kinds  of  twine,  as  it  makes  the  twine 
softer  and  work  more  pliant  to  their  hands;  but  I  am 
so  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  it  iiyurrs 
twine  to  give  it  softness  and  pliancy  in   that   way,  I 
would  never  suffer  it  to  be  done,  whether  I  intended 
to  tar  or  not.  It  is  this  interposition  of  the  tar  into  tlie 
knots,  which  is  one  great  advantage  in  tarring.  Tar 
hardens  twine, preserves  it  in  some  degree  from  being 
worn  and  weakened  by  friction,  and  certainly  con- 
tributes to  its  longer  duration,  which  is  a  great  ob- 
ject in  economy.     Moisture  is  a  ferment  to  twine. 


and  tar  prevents,  or  at  least  greatly  retards  the  effect 
of  the  ferment,  by  which  a  wet  seine  being  in  a 
bulk  is  so  liable  to  be  damaged. 

Many  good  seines  have  been  ruined  by  the  neg- 
ligence or  inattention  of  the  managers,  in  letting 
them  lie  wet  in  a  bulk  for  only  a  few  hours,  which 
would  not  have  received  the  slightest  injury  in  a 
mucli  longer  space  of  time,  if  they  had  been  tarred^ 
and  it  is  in  the  knots,  that  the  ferment  always  begins 
its  action.  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
process  of  tarring  seines,  as  all  who  are  ignorant 
may  obtain  instruction  from  those  who  are  in  tHe 
habit  of  doing  it.  I  shall  only  mention,  that  from 
experience,  1  find  a  small  proportion  of  grease  bener 
ficial,  to  be  mixed  with  the  tar.  Whilst  heating  it 
prevents  the  tar  from  becoming  too  stiff',  and  of  a 
brittle  hardness  apt  to  scale  oft'.  My  rule  is  to  use 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  lard  or  a  gallon  of  train  oil 
to  a  barrel  of  tar.  The  netting  should  be  tarred 
two,  three  or  four  weeks  before  it  is  intended  to  rig 
it,  and  spread  open  upon  railing  or  fencing,  to  give 
the  tar  time  to  dry,  or  else  it  will  be  troublesome  to 
rig,  and  also  very  troublesome  for  many  days  in  let- 
ting or  laying  it  out  of  the  boat,  by  reason  of  the 
fold  or  layers  adhering  too  strongly  to  each  other. 

It  will  also  contribute  to  the  durability  of  the 
hauling  ropes,  if  they  be  tarred,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  fishing  season,  as  long  as  they  be  trust 
worthy.  I  doubt  whether  it  be  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense  to  tar  a  seine  more  than  twice,  that  is,  first, 
when  it  is  new,  and  a  second  time  after  it  has  hauled 
one  season.  It  is  a  good  plan  before  the  second  tar- 
ring, to  cut  the  small  mesh  work  in  its  middle,  and 
join  together  what  were  its  ends,  to  form  a  new  mid- 
dle, as  it  were,  and  to  change  the  selvages;  because 
the  former  middle  part  of  the  small  mesh  work,  has 
been  more  worn  and  weakend  by  so  repeatedly  land- 
ing fish  on  it,  than  its  ends;  and  because  the  netting 
towards  the  lead  line  selvage  has  been  more  worn 
than  that  towards  the  cork  line  selvage,. 

It  will  add  much  to  the  strength  and  solidity  of  a 
seine  and  will  save  the  fisherman  much  trouble  of 
mending,  if  the  netting  be  edged  or  bordered  with 
double  twine.  This  may  be  easily  done  in  several 
ways;  one  is,  tiiat  after  the  netting  is  otherwise 
completed,  one  or  two  rows  of  meshes  of  double 
twine  may  be  added  on  each  edge  or  selvage.  It  is 
done  again  by  the  netter  whilst  weaving  the  net,  by 
a  particular  operation  of  his  needle,  as  he  arrives. 
alternately  at  each  selvage;  which  manner  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe,  but  which  is  more  ingenicus 
and  complete  than  the  other. 

There  have  been  introduced  among  us.  of  late 
yi  ars,  certain  machines,  a  kind  of  capstans  for 
drawing  in  our  hauling  rope.  They  are  of  so  sim- 
ple construction  that  any  common  carpenter  can 
make  them  after  seeing  the  model.  The  first  that 
were  used  were  witln.ut  frames.  I  was  the  first 
upon  this  river  at  Ica.st,  wh.o  added  frames  to  them. 
This  addition  renders  the  resistance  from  friction 


cli   I.' 


than  u; 


other  kind,  that  a  larger 


wheel  maybe  us"d  with  the  same  length  of  lever 
or  cross  bar.  Wheels  of  seven  feet  diameter  are 
worked  with  more  ease  by  the  same  fiptce  and  with 
the  same  length  of  lever,  than  wheels  of  four  feet 
diameter  without  the  frSne;  and  the  rate  of  taking 
in  the  rope  is  in  proportion  to  the  circumference  of 
the  wheels,  provided  the  lovers  in  each  are  equal. 
The  advantage  of  these  capstans  in  taking  in  the 
rope  with  so  much  more  ease  and  expedition,  than 
by  hauling  with  the  hands  alone,  as  in  the  old  mo- 
lliod,  is  so  (divious  and  striking,  as  will  soon  bring 
them  into  general  use,  and  it  is  lo  he  wished  that  in- 
genious (I)  lists  xeouhl  apply  their  minds  to  this  branch 
ofviechr.nict  with  the  view  lo  further  this  imfrrivt- 
ment. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Nothing  will  preserve  wealth,  when  acquired,  bat- 
ter than  frugality  and  economy. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

Brookline,  Dec.  28,  IS31. 

Mr.  Fessekden, — In  your  paper  of  November 
SOth,  Gen.  Dearborn  published  a  letter  of  mine  to 
liinn,  on  the  subject  of  healing  green  liouses  with  hot 
water.  At  that  tiir.e  I  had  not  put  in  practice  the 
mode  I  intended  for  wannintr  my  liouse;  since  then, 
however,  I  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  that  this 
mode  of  heating-  is  the  best  that  has  been  hitherto  ap- 
plied to  tliis  purpose.  My  gardener  had  been  used  to 
flues  only,  in  heating  a  house,  and  his  prejudices  were 
of  course  in  favour  of  that  practice.  Since  he  has 
experienced  the  good  effects  of  the  hot  water  mode  of 
supplying  heat,  he  inuch  prefers  itto  flues;  the  weath- 
er has  been  such  as  to  give  the  experiment  a  fair  test. 

The  following  is  his  report  to  trie  in  relation  to  his 
operations  the  last  week,  on  2i!d  and  23d  inst. 

The  fire  was  kindled  under  the  boiler  at  3  o'clock, 
P.  M.;  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  the  external  air  was 
4°  helow  zero;  the  water  in  the  boiler  was  204''; 
that  in  the  reservoir,  87  feet  distant  from  the  boiler, 
■was  196°;  the  air  in  the  house  at  same  time  was  50'^; 
fuel  was  added  at  that  hour,  and  the  house  left,  with 
the  damper  nearly  closed, — At  sunrise,  the  following 
morning,  the  external  air  was  still  at_4",  and  the  wa- 
ter in  the  reservoir  120'';  tlie  air  in  the  house  42'^. 
The  weather  during  Friday  was  very  severe;  the 
mercury  in  the  house  continued  to  rise  through  the 
forenoon,  and  was  at  50"  when  I  visited  it.  The  air 
is  thought  to  be  much  more  congenial  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  than  that  from  flues,  and  the  trouble  less  in 
attending  the  fire.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  calculation, 
the  aera  of  llie  house  contains  13,680  cubic  feet  of 
air,  to  be  heated.  The  front  wall  and  upright  sashes 
are  8  feel  high;  the  back  wall  20  feet  high;  the  length 
of  the  house  56  feet,  and  the  pitch  of  tlie  glass  34°; 
or  about  what  is  called  one  third  pitch;  width  of 
house  20  feel.  This  will  enable  others  to  correct  me 
if  I  have  miscalculated  its  contents;  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  heated  in  the  boiler,  reservoir  and  pipes, 
is  about  400  gallons.  When  the  fire  has  been  light- 
ed five  or  six  hours,  there  is  a  difference  of  about  8'^ 
between  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  that  in  the  reser- 
voir; when  about  ten  hours,  the  heat  of  the  water  is 
about  the  same  in  the  reservoir  as  in  the  boiler. 

Jan,  12th,  1832,  I  have  defered  sending  you  the 
above,  that  1  might  profit  by  the  e,\perience  of  the 
present  month — which  confirms  what  has  been  stated 
in  tire  preceding, 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

T.  H.  Perkins. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
STEALING  FRUIT. 

An  esteemed  friend  presented  me  with  JVoah  Weh- 
iter''s  Elementary  Spelling  Book  for  examination;  and 
among  the  great  number  of  useful  remarks  which 
this  indefatigable  author  has  selected  or  prepared 
for  the  instruction  of  children,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  find  the  following: — "It  is  no  more  right 
to  steal  apples  or  water  melons  from  anolhcr^s  garden 
or  orehard  than  it  is  to  steal  money  from  his  desk. 
Besides,  it  is  the  meanest  of  all  loir  tricks  to  creep 
into  a  man's  enclosure  to  take  Ids  property."  For 
this  service  if  I  lived  near  J\~oah  Webster,  I  would 
treat  him  to  the  earliest  and  best  fruit  of  rny  garden. 

Much  as  1  am  pleased  with  the  course  taken  by  our 
Lecrislature  tor  suppressing  the  plundering  of  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  much  as  might  be  done  by  editors 
and  periodical  papers,  I  am  satisfied  that  to  eradicate 
the  evil,  the  axe  ought  to  be  laid  lo  ll"  root — that  is, 
it  cnight  to  be  imperatively  enjoined  on  all  teachers 
who  derive  any  part  of  their  pay  from  the  funds  of  the 
state,  to  lecture  their  scholars  on  lite  leading  principles 
of  morali'y;  and  as  stealing  f>  nit  is  the  most  common 


of  all  larcenies,  that  its  enormities  should  be  particu- 
larly poihted  out.  We  might  then  liope  iir  a  few 
years  that  the  fruit  in  a  garden,  or  an  orchard,  would 
be  as  safe  as  the  clevis  on  a  plough  in  the  field,  or  an 
axe  in  the  door-yard. 

It  is  said  (hat  a  clevis  or  an  axe  would  be  more 
easily  detected;  and  that  it  is  harder  to  resist  tempta- 
tion when  it  lends  to  immediate  eirjoyment  — let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  temptation  is  not  greater  than 
what  is  hourly  presented  to  the  youth  of  a  city,  and 
that  a  craving  appetite  is  only  one  of  the  motives  that 
lead  to  the  plundering  of  fruit:  a  frolic,  and  the  idea 
of  doing  something  siriart  or  cunning  is, no  inconsider- 
able inducement  with  many  grown  boys.  Let  public 
opinion  render  this  vice  as  disgraceful  as  the  robbing 
of  hen-roosts — which  might  be  done  by  proper  lectures 
in  common  schools — and  one  branch  of  iniquity  would 
be  lopped . 

It  is  nut  surprising  that  in  a  new  state,  wliere  all 
the  fruits  were  so  recently  wild  like  the  cranberry  on 
the  marsh  or  the  hurtleberry  on  the  hill,  and  free  for 
every  hand  that  could  find  them — that  no  proper  dis- 
tinction has  been  made  between  these  and  the  fruits 
of  the  orchard  or  garden;  and  that  no  legislative  pro- 
tection, coinmensurate  with  the  evil,  should  be  im- 
mediately extended.  Whenever  the  subject  however 
shall  demand  the  attention  of  wise  statesmen,  they 
must  see  that  the  indulgence  of  predatory  habits,  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  lead  on  to  crimes  of  a  higher 
order;  and  that  he  who  commences  with  the  stealing 
of  melons  and  peaches,  unless  timely  arrested,  is  a 
very  fair  and  proinising  candidate  for  the  state's 
prison. 

In  good  governmcnts,every  industrious  and  virtuous 
citizen  will  be  protected  in  his  rights  and  property; 
and  the  wretch  that  wrongs  liim  will  be  hunted  and 
punished.  How  has  that  been  with  us'?  and  how  has 
it  been  with  our  neighbours  in  Ohio?  The  trader 
may  hang  out  his  merchandise  at  the  window — the 
mechanic  may  expose  his  wares  at  the  side  of  the 
street,  and  wo-betide  him  that  feloniously  touches 
them.  The  gardener  or  orchardist,  however,  may 
toil  and  expend  his  hard  earnings  in  improvements; 
he  may  endeavor  to  secure  the  fruits  of  his  labor  be- 
hind fences  and  hedges;  but  the  ravager  who  wrests 
from  him  the  means  of  subsistence  is  only  to  be  ar- 
raigned as  a  debtor!  The  vilest  vagabond  allowed  to 
contract  debts  vi  ct  armis  at  his  own  discretion!  Such 
a  state  of  things  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
a  virtuous  population.  It  operates  as  a  direct  premium 
on  vice;  and  those  who  would  refine  the  manners  of 
a  rising  people,  and  adorn  the  country  with  useful 
and  elegant  improvements,  are  discouraged.  X. 


APPLES  OF  SODOM. 

Every  reader  has  heard  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  a 
species  of  fruit  which,  extremely  beautiful  to  the  eye 
is  bitter  to  the  taste  and  full  of  dust.  Tacitus,  in  the 
fifth  book  of  his  history,  alludes  to  the  singular  fact; 
but,  as  usual,  in  language  so  brief  and  ambiguous,  that 
no  light  can  be  derived  from  his  description,  alra  ct 
inania  velut  in  cinerem  vanescunt.  Some  travellers, 
unable  to  discover  this  singular  production,  have  con- 
sidered it  merely  as  a  figure  of  speech,  depicting  the 
deceitful  nature  of  all  vicious  enjoyments,  Hassel- 
quist  regards  it  as  the  production  of  a  small  plant,  call- 
ed Solanam  melangcna,  a  species  of  night  shade  which 
is  to  be  found  abundantly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jeri- 
cho, He  admits  that  the  apples  are  sometiines  full  of 
dust;  but  this,  he  maintains,  appears  only  when  the 
fruit  is  attacked  by  a  certain  insect,  which  converts 
the  whole  of  the  inside  into  a  kind  of  powder,  leaving 
the  rind  wholly  entire,  and  in  possession  of  its  beau- 
tiful color,  Mr,  Seetzen,  again  holds  the  novel  opin- 
ion, that  this  mysterious  apple  contains  a  sort  of  cot- 
ton resembling  silk;  and  having  no  pulp  or  flesh  in 
the  inside,  might  naturally  enough,  when  sought  for 
as  food,  be  denounced  by  the  hungry  Bedouin  as  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  and  deceitful  to  the  palate,     Chateau- 


briand has  fixed  on  a  shrub  different  from  any  of  the 
others.  It  grows  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  mouth 
of  Jordan,  and  is  of  a  thorny  appearance  witli  small 
tapering  leaves.  Its  fruit  is  exactly  like  that  (jf  the 
Egyptian  lemon,  both  in  size  and  color.  Before  it  is 
ripe  it  is  filled  with  a  corrosive  and  saline  juice,  when 
dried,  it  yields  a  blackish  seed  and  may  be  compared 
with  ashes,  and  which  in  taste  resembles  bitter  pep- 
per. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  true 
appio  of  Sodom,  whicli  flatters  the  sight  while  it 
mo(ffe  the  appetite, — Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library. 

Chester  County,  PcNKSYLViNiA, 
In  looking  abroad  over  Chester  County,  we  are  free 
to  declare  our  firm  belief,  that  there  is  not,  and  never 
has  been  a  spot  on  the  globe,  from  the  expulsion  of 
Adam  from  Paradise,  to  this  day,  where  the  elements 
of  happiness  were  more  profusely  scattered  by  heaven, 
or  more  judiciously  combined  by  man.  Agriculture  is 
in  a  state  of  advancement  no  wliere  surpassed.  On 
fanns  of  fifty  acres,  where  the  soil  is  good,  the  owners 
bring  up  a  fainily  of  children  and  live  comfortably; 
while  plantations  of  one  hundred  acres  afford,  besides 
a  good  living,  something  to  lay  by  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  plantation;  while  on  those  of  larger 
size  the  owners  are  accumulating  wealth.  In  Chester 
county  there  are,  we  presume  to  say,  one  thoutand 
stone  houses,  having, besides  theordinary  conveniences 
of  a  farm-dwelling,  a  carpeted  parlour,  containing  all 
the  furniture  necessary  to  set  out  a  neat  wedding  sup- 
per. In  truth  we  may  say  our  citizens  are  prosperous. 
This  prosperity  has  not  been  attained  without  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  industry  and  care.  We  pretend  no 
exemption  from  the  passions  and  errors  common  to 
human  nature.  We  do  not  pretend  that  agriculture 
is  perfect,  or  education  advanced  to  the  extent  that 
might  be  useful;  but  we  do  say,  a  more  moral,  kind, 
intelligent  and  happy  people  we  have  never  seen  or 
read  of.  We  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  flattery.  We 
draw  no  contrast.  The  surrounding  counties  are  also 
highly  prosperous,  intelligent  and  comfortable,  though 
none  of  them,  in  our  opinion,  are  in  advance  of  us. 
It  is  well,  occasionally,  to  look  at  our  situation,  un- 
derstand it,  and  duly  to  appreciate  the  privileges  and 
blessings  that  are  strewn  in  our  paths.  Pope  has 
beautifully  said 

"For  God  is  paid,  when  man  receives, 
To  enjoy  is  to  obey." 

Our  wishes  are  that  this  happiness  may  continue, 
that  the  generation  coming  np  may  tread  in  the  steps 
of  their  fathers,  cultivating  virtue,  industry  and 
economy,  keeping  a  strict  watch  over  all  their  pas- 
sions. The  passions  are  excellent  servants,  but  most 
despotic  masters.  We  hope  a  thousand  years  hence 
— "He  is  a  Chester  County  farmer,"  mayfconvey  the 
idea — that  is  an  intelligent  man — a  good  liver,  has  a 
big  stone  barn  full  of  hay  and  grain,  a  pleasant  wife, 
who,  while  he  superintends  and  aids  his  harvesters, 
she  superintends  and  aids  her  girls  in  the  dairy,  he 
drives  a  fine  pair  of  horses — allows  no  industrious 
body  near  him  to  suffer  from  hunger  and  cold,  and 
can  lend  you  a  hundred  pounds  on  good  security 
almost  any  day,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of 
April, —  Village  Record. 

FISH  PONDS, 
In  some  part  of  Europe,  fish  ponds  are  very  valua. 
hie  property.  They  might  become  so  in  this  country, 
if  properly  slocked  and  attended.  Particularly  might 
this  branch  of  business  prove  valuable  in  the  ijeigh- 
bourhood  of  our  large  cities.  A  late  English  paper 
mentions  that  in  some  of  the  ponds  in  Hampshire, 
five  acres  of  water  support  1250  brace  of  Carp  and 
Tench,  until  the  stock  are  fit  for  market,  and  have  ob- 
tained an  average  size  of  2  lbs,  per  brace,  and  conse- 
quently weigh  2500  lbs.  at  nine  pence  per  pound,  the 
price  at  which  they  are  usually  sold  to  the  London 
fishmongers,  will  amount  to  931,  15s.  the  value  of 
five  acres  of  land  so  employed  for  3  years. 
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Caltimoke,  FiUDAV,  Jan.  27,  18^2. 

General  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Establishment. 
Comprising, — A  Seed  and  Implement  Store;  a  (Jene- 
ral    A<;ricultnral  Agency,   and    the  Oliice   nl'  the 
American    Farmer,  in  the  basement  of  liarnum's 
City  Hutel,  Ualliniore; 
In  Connexion   with  a  Stock  and  F.xperimental  Farm 
and  Garden  in  the  Vicinity. 

I.  Irvine  Hitchcock:  &.  Gideon  B.  Smith  have 
commenced  the  above  named  establishment,  and  solicit 
the  patronage  of  farmers,  g^ardeners,  nurserymen  and 
the  public  generally,  for  its  sujiport.  They  believe 
Ihey  can  make  it  highly  useful  to  the  public,  and, 
thereby,  |)rofiiable  to  themselves — utility  being  its 
only  object  and  recommendation. 

A  Farm  of  ample  dimensions  has  been  procured, 
and  G.  B.  S.  will,  in  connexion  with  his  editorial  du- 
ties, devote  a  part  of  his  attention  to  its  cultivation. 
Among  the  objects  of  this  branch  of  the  estabiishinent 
is  the  production  of  garden  seeds  of  choice  kinds  and 
genuine  ipialiiy  for  the  supply  of  the  Si;kd  Store. 
Every  kind  shall  be  cullivaled  that  can  be  produc- 
ed here  in  perfection,  and  the  few  kinds  that  can- 
not, shall  be  imported  from  European  seeds-men  of 
established  repuiaiioii,  so  that  the  most  implicit  reli- 
ance may  be  placed  upon  the  genuiYieness  and  fresh- 
ness of  all  seeds,  bearing  the  label  of  this  establish- 
ment. 

Field  seeds.  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machines, 
Cattle  of  improved  breeds,  and  other  farm  stock  of 
choice  kinds,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Books  and 
Periodicals,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  &.C.  shall  either  be  kept  on  hand  or  procured  to 
order.  For  this  latter  purpose  is  continued  (for  it  has 
been  some  time  established)  a  Genk.ral  Agencv  for 
the  procurement  of  all  articles,  and  the  transaction  of 
all  business  appertaining  to  the  estabiishinent  or  its  ob- 
jects. All  orders  shall  be  executed  with  promptness 
and  fidelity,  at  the  same  rates  of  commission  as  here- 
tofore. 

For  further  particulars,  reference  is  made  to  the 
American  Farmer,  where  the  advertisements  of  the 
establishment  will  from  time  to  time  indicate  its  sup- 
plies. 


To  ensure  prompt  attention,  it  is  advisable  that  all 
letters  on  the  business  of  the  American  Farmer,  the 
Seed  Store  and  Agency,  be  directed  lo  I.  1.  Hitch- 
cock. The  necessary  absence  of  the  editor  from  the 
office,  part  of  the  time,  in  attending  to  the  duties  of 
the  farm,  makes  this  direction  of  letters  and  communi- 
cations, particularly  necessary  totheir  proniptattention. 
The  editor,  however,  will  not  deny  himself  the  plea- 
sure of  direct  correspondence  with  his  agricultural  and 
horticultural  friends,  and  hopes  lor  its  continuance. 
It  is  only  in  business  coiixspondetice,  and  for  the  sake 
of  despatch,  that  the  above  request  is  made.  This  new 
arrangement  it  must  be  understood,  will  make  nodifl'er- 
ence  :ti  the  transaction  of  business,  as  all  branches  of 
the  establishment  will  receive  the  personal  attention 
of  the  publisher  of  the  Farmer  and  the  editor,  as  here- 
tofore. 

Prieea  Current  in  J\'ew  Vork ,  Jan.  il . 
Beeswax,  yellow    18  a  20.  CoHon,  New   Orleans. 10 
a.lU*   Upland,  .7  a  .10;    Alaliama,  .If,  a  lOJ.  Cotlon 
Bagg;iiiff,  Hemp,  yd.  UJan;l"laxl3aH4;  fVoa:,  Ame- 
rican,! a 3. Flaxseed.  1  l)ush.  clean  .  16  —  a 

Flour,  N.   York,  bbl.6.12a ;   Canal,  6.60  a  6. 15; 

Balt.Hwd.st.  6.50  a6.6*i;  Ub'd.  city  mills  6.50  a  6.CJ; 
country,  6.00  a  6.12;  Alcxand'a,,6.25  a  6.60;  Freder- 
icksburg 6.00  a ;  Pctersg.600a ;  Kye  Flour, 

4.62  a  4.68;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  3.31  a  3.50;  per  hhd. 

16.25  a  16.50;  Grntn,  Wheat,  North, a ;  Vir. 

1.18  a  1.19;  Rye,  North,—  a  90;   Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  66  a 


— ;  Barley, a ;  Oals,Sth.  and  North,. 38  a  4G; 

Peas,  white, dry,1  bu.  5.  Beans,  1  bu.l.Oli  a  8.00;  fro- 
visions,  Beef,  mess   9.00    a    9.25;  prime  6.60  a   6. -'5; 

cargo a   ;  Lard  ,10^  a  .1 1 ;  Pork,   mess,  bbl. 

13.50  a  14.00;  prime  11.60  a  11.15. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
J.  S.  Eastman,  No.  3C  west  Pialt  street,  between 
Hanover  and  Charles  street,  has  in  store,  a  pretty  gene- 
ral assortment  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds  of  European  and 
American  growth,  and  is  daily  in  expeettitiou  of  a  fur- 
ther supply  from  Europe,  when  his  assortment  will  be 
complete,  and  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  ncommend 
to  his  customers  with  confidence,  as  no  pains  h-,is  been 
spared  in  procuring  them  from  Seedsmen  of  high  stand- 
ing. 

His  assortment  embraces  a  great  variety  of  Cabbages, 
Radishes,  Brocolis,  Borecoles,,  the  best  kinds  of  Let- 
tuces, early  and  late  Caulillower,  Beets,  Long  Orange 
and  Horn  Carrots,  a  great  variety  of  Peas  and  litans, 
Mangle  Wurtzel,  Ruta  Baga,  Turnips,  long  green,  early 
frame  and  cluster  Cucumliers,  with  other  varieties  of 
(iardon  Seeds,  all  of  which  he  will  sell,  wholesale  and 
retail,  on  reasonable  terms. 

Also,  Canary  Seed,  Clover,  Timothy,  Herds  and  Mea- 
dow Oat  Grass  Seeds;  together  with  his  usual  assort- 
ment of  Ploughs  and  oilier  Agricultural  Implements 
suited  to  the  season. 

Also,  wove  Wire  for  Wheat  Fans,  Safes,  and  Flax 
Seed  Screens,  &c.  &c. 

Jan.  25,  1832. 

GRAPE  CUTTINGS,  Sic. 

William  PniNtE  &  Sons,  near  New  York,  offer  for 
sale  the  following:  30,000  cuttings  of  the  Isabella, 
.Alexander  or  Schuylkill  Muscadcl,  Catawba,  Winnc, 
llcrbemont's  Madeira,  Bland,  Elsingburg,  Elkton, 
Wortbington,  White  Fox,  Lufborough,  Long's  Arkan- 
sas, Missouri,  Money,  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling, 
Scujipernoiig,  York  Madeira,  and  other  native  and  fo- 
reign grapevines  at  reasonable  rates. 

Scions  of  Fruit  Trees  for  ingrafting  which  can  now 
be  sent  with  safety  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  will  be 
supplied  of  all  ilie  various  kinds. 

.•Vbove  l.iO  varieties  of  Double  Dahlias,  including  the 
New  Anemone  dowered,  and  dwarf  varieties,  and  also 
several  White  dowering  varieties. 

600  New  Chinese  Mulberry  or  Morus  Multicaulis,  so 
superior  for  silk  worms. 

500  lbs.  of  seed  of  the  Vellow  Locust  tree,  of  the 
Long  Island  variety,  so  noted  for  ship  timber. 

The  following  seeds  are  daily  expected  from  Europe, 
and  will  be  supplied  at  low  prices. 

l,00o  lbs.  Luzerne. 
300  lbs.  French  Sugar  Beet. 
SOO  lbs.  Mangel  Wur/.el 

500  lbs.  Scotch    White   Cloversecd,    and     various 
other  agricultural  seeds. 

Orders  (or  these  articles,  or  for  Fruit  Trees,  Flow- 
ering Slirobs,  and  Plants,  Green  House  Trees  and 
Plants,  Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  Sic.  will  receive  the  ut- 
most attention.  Orders  can  be  sent  per  mail,  and  ca- 
talogues will  be  sent  to  all  those  who  desire  them. 
GIDEON  B.  SMITH, 

Jan.  13 — St.  Agent,  Baltimore. 


BAZiTIiaORi:    FKIC£S  CURHZSNT. 

Baltimore  Market. — There  is  very  little  variation 
in  the  prices  of  produce.  Flour  has  declined  a  little, 
the  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  being  $5.25;  sales 
from  stores  are  very  limited.  V\  heal  remains  about 
the  same  as  last  week.  Corn  and  rye  have  declined  ia 
consequence  of  the  abundant  supply. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality  .3.00  a5. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  coninion,  3.00  * 
5.00;  brown  and  red  4.60  a  6.0U;  hue  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitablefor  segars,6.0o  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red, 8. 00a  14.00;  yellow, 14  00al6.00. — Fine  yellow, 

16.00a  20.00. — Virginia,  4.00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  S.i'O.  I'he  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  —  hhd.  Md.;  9  hhds 
Ohio— total  9  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family,  $6.15  n  7.2S;  super 

Howard-st.  fresh  5.31^  a  5.50;  city   mills,  $5.3lj  a-. 

a ;  .^usq. —  a  —  ;  Cokn  M kai.  bbl    3  .'>0,  Grain,  Md. 

red  wheat,  1.00  a  1.09;  while  do  n ,  Susq.  —  a 

— Corn,  white,  50(1  52 — yellow  51  o  63 — RvE,  76  a  77 
— Oats,  38  a   40. — Bkans,   15   n  SO— I'eas,  66  a  70 — 

Clovek-seld  5.50  a  6.U0 — Timothy.  2.50  a  Or- 

charu    (;kass  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00a  2.50 — Herd's,  16  n  l.OO-l.ucenie  —  a  STi,  lb. — 
Baklev  , — Flaxseei'  IJ  n  1  6-8-Cotton,  \  a.  1J  a  9-Lou. 
9  «  12  — Alab.  8...  10  — Tenn.  I^n.i);  N.Car.8n.9i- 
Upland  8a  10 — Whiskey,  tilids.  Islp.  32  n  — ;  in   bbls. 

3j  n  34 Wool,  ll'uslud.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  51;  American  Full  Blood,  41  o  56;  three  quarters  do. 
41  n  41;  half  do.  35  n  41;  <|OLUter  and  cnninion  do.  32 
a  35.  Unwa.shed,  Prime  or  Sn.soiiy  Fleece,  30  a  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  21  a  30;  three  quarters  do.  25  a 

21;  half  do.  22  n  25;  quarter  and  common,  19  a  21 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton  ,  522.)  o  -;  Country,  dew-rotted,  64 
a  1c.  lb.  walei-rotted,1  o9c. — Featlurs,  31  i  n  39;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.15  a ,  grouml.  1 .314  a — bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28. i  0  u  SU.Oo;  bar  Sus.  pertoD, 
12.60  aSO. 00. —  Prime  Beet  on  the  hoof,  3.25  n  4.25— 
Oak   wood,  4.00   a  4.60— Hickory,  6.60  a  6.00. 


RAPE  SEED. 
A   small   quantity   of  fresh  Rape  seed  just  received, 
for  sale  by  the  subscriber. 

IJULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  small  but  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Tulips,  early  double  and  single  Van  Thol, 
and  common  kinds;  Crown  Imperials  and  Persian  Fri- 
tillaries;  Polyanthus  narcissus,  yellow  and  wlute  frag- 
rant; Vellow  fragrant  and  White  fragrant;  Double  and 
single  fragrant  Jonquils,  &c. 

A  few  of  his  splendid  collection  of  new  Pxonies  and 
Hemerocalises  yet  on  hand. 

BUFFALOE  BERRY  TREES. 

The  subscriber  will  receive  in  a  few  days  a  few  of 
the  new  and  beautiful  fruit  trees  originally  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  mentioned  in  No.  5,  vol.  13,  Amr. 
Farmer,  called  liuffaloc  berry  tree,  or  Shepherdia.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  ornamental  trees, 
liears  delicious  fruit,  and  is  perfectly  haniy— price  §1 
each.  GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 
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Third  Prize  Essay,  Agricultural  Division. 

dy  gideon  davis,  of  georgetown,  d.  c. 

TILLAGE. 

In  orJer  that  Mam  might  be  blest,  it  was,  that  "Cur- 
sed 15  the  ground  for  thy  sake:  in  sorrow  shall  thou  eat 
o/itali  the  days  of  thy  life:  Thorns  also  and  thistles 
shall  it  hrjjij  forth  to  thee;  and  thou  shall  eat  the  herb 
of  the  field.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  cat 
bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground:  for  out  of  it 
wast  thou  taken:  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return." — Gen.  Hi.  W,  18,  19. 

"But  Caim  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground." — Geti.  iv.  2. 

"He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread: 
but  he  that  followeth  after  vain  persons  shall  have  pov- 
erty enough." — Prov.  xxviii,  19. 

Of  all  the  Arts,  the  first,  most  noWe  and  useful, 
is  tliitt  uf  Tillage:  In  fact,  it  is  by  lillinglhe  ground 
that  all  the  rest  is  produced,  or  rather,  it  is  by  tilling 
the  ground  that  man  acquires  the  means  of  sustainincr 
life  in  such  abundance,  as  to  afford  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  other  Arts.  Hence  it  is,  that  improve- 
ments advance  from  stage  to  stage,  not  only  to  useful- 
ness, but  even  to  the  elegancies;  and  all  the  vain  pomp 
and  luxuries  that  have  crept  into  use,  and  which  have 
overturned  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  Republics. 

But  as  the  art  of  tilling  the  gro^ind  comes  to  be 
more  perfectly  understood,  or  rather,  as  the  hus- 
bandmen turn  from  the  custom  of  their  fathers, 
and  enter  inti  the  examination  of  the  nature  of 
things,  and  endeavour  to  know  for  themselves  how 
they  are,  and  how  it  is  that  our  great  motlier  earth 
acts  in  the  production  of  an  increase;  and  how  it  is, 
that  she  operates  in  the  increase  of  her  greatest  pro- 
ductions; then  the  time  will  come,  when,  by  the 
Art  and  assistance  of  the  husbandman,  she  will  be 
made  to  bring  forth  in  her  greatest  strength.  Then 
the  smallest  piece  of  ground  will  be  made  to  produce 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  with  the  smallest  portion 
of  labour;  and  thereby  afford  the  more  time  to  improve 
in  tiseful  arts — the  refinement  of  the  mind — and  ad- 
vance the  comfort  and  happiness  of  men  and  women. 
Without  attempting  to  ascertain  what  mode  oC  till- 
ing the  ground  Cain  pursued,  or  what  improvements 
had  been  made  in  Solomon's  time;  which  coidd  on/y 
be  speculation  at  best,  therefore  of  no  real  use,  I  pro- 
lose  pursuing  the  subject  of  tilling  the  ground  as  it  is 
in  our  own  day  and  generation;  which  I  presume  will 
be  abundantly  sufficient  to  occupy,not  only  all  the  time 
and  skill  that  I  can  bestow  on  the  subject,  but  there 
will  be  room  enough  for  those  if  there  be  any,  who 
may  read  this,  to  go  on  in  the  field  of  improvement 
for  ages  to  come. 

It  is  a  saying,  and,  I  presume  a  just  one,  that  the 
agriculturist  is  s(otw  to  learn.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous— for  "whatsoever  the  son  seeth  the  father  do,  that 
he  doeth."  And  generally  speaking,  those  that  are 
brought  up  to  tilling  the  ground,  are  brought  up  to 
labour  and  care,  and  by  the  direction  of  their  parents. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  same  routine  is  pursued  with  so 
much  steadiness,  and  no  doubt  with  a  full  belief  that 
their  own  is  the  right  way,  and  that  any  other  would 
be  wrong — and  without  paying  any  attention  to  loca- 
tion. 

Husbandmen,  perhaps  more  tJian  all  others,  should 
bear  in  mind,  that  "circumstances  alter  cases" — for, 
it  is  entirely  possible  for  ground  to  be  so  situated  (or 
of  such  a  nature)  as  to  be  too  much  subject  to  wet;  and 
again,  other  ground  too  much  subject  to  drought. — 
Then  of  course,  that  mode  of  tillage  that  would  be 
best  adapted  to  one  situation,  would  not  by  any  means 
Buit  the  other.  Hence  it  is,  that  experiments  when 
attempted  often  fail;  because,  the  mode  is  pursued 
without  any  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  situa- 
tions. Therefore,  an  important  experiment  fails,  and 
loss  and  disgrace  being  the  result,  ends  the  experi- 
ments of  each  experimenter  who  attempt  an  imitation 
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without  selecting  a  like  situation,  and  no  doubt  they 
are  many. 

The  Art  q/" Tillage  is  to  assist  Nature,  and  ex- 
tends, not  only  to  an  improvement  in  the  production 
of  the  grass  and  flowers  of  the  valley,  the  grain  and 
fruits  uf  the  field,  the  vintage  on  the  mountain  side,  or 
the  growth  of  the  cedars  that  crown  the  hills, and  the 
mighty  oaks  that  spread  in  the  forests;  but  even  a 
portion  of  the  aniuud  kingdom,  fostered  by  the  hand 
of  man,  fed  with  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  nursed 
with  his  care  and  attention,  is  made  to  subserve  vari 
ous  and  valuable  purposes.  He  tames  the  Lion,  the 
master  beast.  He  subjects  and  commands  the  E(c- 
/)/«mt,  equal  to  thirty-six  times  his  own  strength. — 
He  makes  the  Camel  kneel  down  to  receive  his  load. 
He  rides  the  Horse  faster  than  any  other  animal  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  can  run;  and  again  combines  the 
strength  of  Horses  and  moves  the  heaviest  drafts.  He 
feeds  the  Ox  too  from  two  to  six  times  his  natural 
size,  and  trains  him  to  use  his  utmost  strength  at  his 
command;  and  from  the  Cow  he  draws  one  of  the 
greatest  luxuries  of  life.  The  Sheep  affords  him 
clothing  and  food  of  the  best  quality.  The  Hog  he 
loads  with  fat  until  it  is  unable  to  stand  under  the 
weight  of  its  own  carcase.  The  Dog  he  trains  to 
guard  his  person  and  watch  his  property  day  and 
night.  Jlgain,  he  extends  his  arlfid  hand  into  the 
flocks  of  the  feathered  tribes;  and  (extraordinary)  be 
sides  domesticating  innumerable  swarms  of  various 
kinds  most  valuable  for  his  purposes,  he  even  indul- 
ges in  amusements.  He  holds  the  Falcon  (or  hawk) 
in  his  hand,  points  out  the  feathered  game  which  he 
desires,  darts  his  hawk,  which,  with  its  utmost  speed 
pursues  the  game  intent,  and  to  his  delight  brings  the 
bird  safe  into  his  hands.  Besides  that,  he  puts  his 
hands  into  the  waters  and  even  domesticates  the  Fish. 
He  trains  them  to  come  and  go  at  his  command.  And 
last  of  all,  if  not  the  least,  he  domesticates  the  Insect, 
and  of  some  of  them  he  obtains  the  sweetest  morsel 
that  was  ever  applied  to  the  organ  of  taste. 

But  to  the  subject  o/" Tilling  the  Ground. 

The  Laws  (or  rather  fixed  principles)  of  Na- 
ture cannot  be  altered,  however  much  they  may 
be  transgressed,  set  at  nought,  disregarded,  or  acted 
in  opposition  to;  still  they  remain  the  very  same  thincr, 
RIGHT,  just,  and  true  in  every  particular. 

This  admitted,  then  what  mode  is  that  which  will 
constitute  the  most  perfect  system  of  tilling  the 
ground?  /  answer:  Keep  the  soil  or  vegetable 
mould  on  the  top,  and  work  the  ground  deep  enough 
to  receive  all  the  rain  water  that  will  fall  on  it  (as 
near  as  may  be)  and  to  a  certainty  the  ground  will  re- 
tain the  moisture  so  as  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner. 

Now,  without  asking  whether  this  subject  is  under- 
stood by  every  body,  known  only  to  a  few,  or  not 
known  to  another  individual,  I  shall  proceed  to  oflfer 
such  remarks  as  have  occurred  to  my  mind  in  the 
course  of  my  own  practice  and  observation.  Neither 
shall  I  suppress  the  full  expression  of  my  views  on 
this  subject,  because  it  happens  to  be  at  this  late  peri- 
od in  the  art  o/' tillage,  that  is,  almost  six  thousand 
years  since  Cain  commenced  the  operation. 

Nature  places  the  soil  (or  mould)  on  the  lop  of  the 
ground;  and  every  reason  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject  at  all,  argues  the  correctness  of  the  case. 
It  is  the  soil,  (or  mould)  that  is,  that  portion  of  the 
upper  strata  of  earth  which  is  known  by  the  dark  ap- 
pearance, which  contains  principally  the  vegetable 
matter,  and  no  odds  of  what  kind  it  is,  it  must''be  de- 
composed before  it  is  qualified  for  vegetable  food;  and 
unless  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
will  not  decompose  at  all.  Hence  the  necessity  of  an 
attention  to  this  very  important  subject. 

But  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  ground  deeper  than  the  soil  extends.  /  speak  of 
ground  the  stib-stratwn  (or  under  strata)  of  which  is 
principally  composed  of  clay.  Because  in  various  por- 
tions of  country,  the  land  is  of  good  quality  (or  rather 


very  productive)  especially  for  corn  or  wheal,  where 
the  soil  does  not  exceed  one  to  three  or  four  inches  in 
depth — then  if  the  ground  is  not  cultivated  deeper 
than  the  soil  extends,  in  common  seasons  it  would  not 
relain  moisture  enough  to  mature  a  full  crop;  and  at 
the  same  time  would  be  subject  to  wash.  Because,  if 
the  ground  is  not  tilled  deep  enough  to  absorb  the  rain- 
water that  falls  on  it,  especially  if  it  lies  inclined,  it 
will  then  be  sure  to  M'«s/i,  that  is,  the  finely  pulverised 
ground  will  become  saturated  with  water  so  as  to  be 
filled  even  lo  overflowing,  then  the  soil  which  is  but 
very  little  heavier  (than  the  water  any  how)  will  run 
off  with  it,  at  any  rate  the  decomposed  vegetable  mat- 
ter will  be  taken  up  and  held  in  solution,  consequent- 
ly, a  portion,  if  not  all,  will  be  carried  off  with  the 
superabundant  water;  and,  it  is  from-  this  venj  circum- 
stance, generally  speaking,  that  land  becomes  so  much 
exhausted,  and  in  fact  worn  out;  and  not  at  all  on  ac- 
count of  the  cropping  or  yielding  a  regular  course  of 
vegetation,  as  generally  supposed.  But  in  all  cases 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  till  the  ground,  and  es- 
pecially if  the  substratum  is  composed  of  day,  so 
much  as  to  render  the  land  stiff",  the  tillage  should  be 
deep  enough  to  absorb  all  the  moisture  that  will  be 
likely  to  fall  on  it;  and  at  the  same  time  be  sure  to 
keep  the  soil  on  the  top.     And  for  these  reasons: 

1st.  The  SOIL  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  does  not 
hold  or  retain  moisture  like  unto  pulverized  clay;  and 
this  circumstance  is  deserving  of  particular  attention: 
because  it  is  the  moisture  which  is  held  loo  near  the 
top  of  the  ground,  that  the  frost  operates  on  and  cau- 
ses it  to  freeze  out  in  the  winter  time;  and  it  is  the 
water  being  held  too  near  the  lop  of  the  ground  that 
the  sun  operates  on  in  the  summer  time,  that  causes 
it  to  scald  out:  for  instance,  every  body  knows  that 
where  there  is  no  soil  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  wheat 
and  clover,  &.c.  will  freeze  (or  rather  draw)  out  in  the 
winter  time.  .And  again,  there,  it  will  scald  in  the 
summer  time — consequently  the  labour  of  tillage  is 
lost  at  any  rate.  But  if  there  is  only  one  half  an  inch 
depth  of  soil  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  that  little  stra- 
ta of  soil  will  protect  the  vegetable  from  injury  by  the 
frost  or  sun;  but  one  half  an  inch  depth  of  soil  would 
nut  be  likely  to  promote  a  great  growth,  though  it 
protected  the  plant.  Hence  this  becomes  a  very  in- 
teresting subject  in  tillage. 

2nd.  If  the  soil  is  kept  on  the  top  of  the  p-ound 
it  will  not  bake;  because  the  vegetable  matter  which 
is  contained  in  that  portion  of  the  ground  denominated 
SOIL,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  not  adhere  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  crust,  that  is,  the  falling  of  the 
rain  water  on  it  will  not  beat  and  drive  it  together  so 
as  to  form  a  crust,  or  rather  become  worked  into  a  mor- 
tar, which  it  is  in  fact,  that  forms  the  crust,  and  bakes 
on  the  top  of  the  ground;  then  the  growth  of  vegetation 

could  not  be  checked  by  the  baking  of  the  ground. 

But  again,  every  body  knnos  that  if  the  tup  of  the 
ground  is  composed  of  finely  pulverized  clay,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  soil  (or  manure)  there  is  underneath, 
it  never  fails  to  bake,  i.e.  to  have  a  crust  formed  on 
the  top  of  it,  which  is  an  injury  to  the  growth  of  ve- 
getation, and  especially  when  young.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  special  care  to  this  matter. 

3rd.  It  should  be  a  standing  ride  in  every  instance 
to  keep  the  soil  on  the  top  of  the  ground  for  another 
reason,  that  is.  If  the  soil  is  kept  on  the  lop  of  the 
ground,  and  as  completely  within  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  as  would  be  best,  then  all  the  seeds  of  the 
preceding  crop  (or  crops)  of  vegetation,  good  or  bad, 
would  be  buried  within  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere also,  and  of  course  in  a  suitable  situation  toger 
rninate;  then  the  first  favorable  season  the  seeds  thus 
enclosed  would  spring  up  and  grow,  when,  if  prefer- 
red, the  growth  could  be  preserved;  but  if  otherwise, 
then  at  one  operation,  literally  speaking,  the  whole 
may  be  destroyed,  and  thus  the  ground  rendered  clean. 
But  if  the  ground  is  turned  over  to  a  great  depth  at 
one  operation,  as  is  common,  and  especially  among  the 
most  interesting  class  of  farmers,  then  the  seeds  of 
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the  preceding  crops  thai  were  on  the  ground  will  be 
turned  in  at  all  depths  from  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ploughing  so  much  as  is  wiihin  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  will  come  up  and  grow;  and  at  every  op- 
eration in  tillage,  in  the  common  routine,  there  is  seed 
eaough  brought  up  within  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  produce  another  crop.  Hence  the  land  is 
never  clean. 

4th.  Another  reason  why  the  soir.  should  be  kept 
on  the  lop  of  the  ground,  is,  that  when  rain  falls  on 
the  son.  it  soaks  through  at  once,  and  without  produc- 
ing any  kind  of  a  crust  or  coat  that  is  disposed  to  be 
impervious  to  the  passage  of  water;  which,  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  pulverized  clay  beneath  the 
SOIL  is  absorbed  and  retained  in  the  must  perfect  man- 
ner. There  is  nut  another  composition  that  can  be 
produced,  that  will  absorb  and  retain  rain  water  long- 
IT,  and  in  a  more  perfect  manner,  than  pulverized 
CLAT,  provided  it  is  covered  with  a  strata  of  son-  or 
any  thing  else,  that  will  lake  off  the  stroke  of  the  fall- 
ing fluid,  and  protect  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. — 
Sand,  straw,  or  leaves,  &c.  have  the  same  effect,  but 
would  not  promote  the  growth  of  vegetation  equal  to 
.1  strata  of  rich  son  .  But  if  finely  pulverized  clay  is 
operated  upon  by  the  falling  of  heavy  rains,  it  is  beat- 
en or  worked  into  a  mortar  on  the  top,  and  becomes 
at  once  in  a  manner  impenetrable  to  water,  almost  as 
much  so  as  a  shingled  roof,  consequently  the  water  runs 
on  the  top  of  the  ground  and  gathers  into  streams  lar- 
ger and  larger  until  it  either  washes  gullies  or  gets 
into  cleaning  up  fnrrows  and  thus  passes  off  without 
soaking  the  ground  wet  at  all,  save  only  just  on  the 
top. 

olh.  Another  reason  why  the  soir.  should  be  kept 
on  the  top  of  the  ground  is,  on  account  of  the  influ- 
ence that  color  has  in  the  absorption  and  retention  of 
caloric  (or  heat.)  The  composition  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter contained  in  that  portion  or  strata  of  ground  deno- 
minated son.,  always  acquires  a  dark  and  sometimes 
a  black  hue.  The  known  capacity  of  dark  colors  to 
absorb  and  retain  heat,  and  the  influence  that  heat  has 
on  the  germination  and  growth  of  vegetation,  will  ful- 
ly establish  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  soil  on  the 
top  of  the  ground  in  every  stage  in  tii.i.aue. 

Cth.  There  is  still  another  reason  why  the  soil 
should  be  kept  on  the  top  of  the  t^round.  The  son.  is 
•  he  most  perfect  kurse  in  bringing  forth,  sustaining 
and  maturing  every  speciesof  GUAss,  GRAIN,  &c.;  and 
in  tillage,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  and  all  at- 
tention paid,  that  every  spot  of  ground  should  be  set 
in  GRASS,  and  kept  always,  as  near  as  may  be,  cover- 
ed with  it  when  not  in  cultivation.  But  it  is  said 
\\\3,t  moisture  attracts  moisture — and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  fact— and  every  body  knows  that  heat  repels 
moisture:  these  things  admitted,  naturally  lead  to  the 
investigation  of  a  subject  very  important  and  interest- 
ing. It  has  been  said,  and  by  high  authority  too, 
"That  as  the  ground  becomes  stript  of  its  foliage 
anil  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  not  only  loses 
the  attraction  which  it  had  for  the  vapor  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  but  being  exposed  naked  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  it  becomes  more  dry ,  and  heated  to  a  great- 
er degree,  so  much  so  as  to  have  an  influence  in  re- 
pelling, not  only  the  vapor,  but  even  the  clouds  that 
float  in  the  atmosphere.  Hence  it  is,  that  as  coun- 
tries become  opened  and  subjected  to  tillage,  the  .sea- 
sons become  more  and  more  dry."  This  doctrine  ad- 
milted  should  unite  the  exertions  of  the  husbandmen, 
first,  to  generate  a  soil  on  the  top  of  all  their  cleared 
grounds,  and  then  to  set  their  fields  in  grass. 

Having  demonstrated  the  utility  of  keeping  the 
SOIL  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  that  in  every  pro- 
cess of  TILLAGE,  and  on  all  occasions,  pertaining  to 
the  Art  of  Husbandry,  it  now  only  remains  for  me 
to  explain  the  manner,  in  which  the  ground  may  be 
TILLED  to  a  sulBcicMit  depth,  to  receive  all  the  mois 
ture  that  will  be  likely  to  fall  on  it;  and  without  turn- 
inir  the  SOIL  down,  the  clay  up,  or  any  admixture. 

^rhis  subject  I  consider  very  much  deserving  the 
attention  of  all  that  portion  of  the  agricultural  com- 


munity at  least,  who  occupy  land,  the  under  strata  of 
which  is  STIFF,  by  being  partly  or  wholly  composed 

of    CLAY. 

Then,  to  effect  an  object,  which  1  conceive  to  be  of 
VAST  IMPORTANCE  to  every  individual — because  it 
would  promote  the  increase  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  without  adding  either  labour  or  expense  in  the 

TILLAGE. 

Instead  of  applying  a  strong  team  to  a  large  plough, 
and  turning  the  ground  over  to  a  great  depth  at  one 
operation — ivhich  is  the  present,  or  common  mode  of 
practice;  the  eft'ect  of  which  is  to  turn  the  soil,  wa- 
nure,  ^c.  down  flat,  or  partially  so,  on  the  bottom  of 
each  preceding  furrow,  and  the  stiff  clat  or  subsoil, 
by  the  reversal,  being  brought  on  the  top  of  the  soil, 
Si'C.  places  it  in  a  situation  where  it  is  excluded  from 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere;  consequently  not  in  a 
situation  to  become  qualified  for  the  promotion  of  vege- 
tation. Some  say  they,  in  cross  ploughing,  bring  all 
that  MoiLn,  &c.  on  the  top  again.  This  is  doubted; 
for  though  in  working  in  a  slid  sward  or  sod,  the  soil, 
&c.  may  be  turned  down  to  great  perfection — after 
having  laid  long  enough  to  become  mellow,  then  in- 
stead of  bringing  it  up  to  the  top  again,  in  the  attempt 
it  is  only  mixed  from  the  bottom  to  the  lop;  and  in  a 
situation  like  that,  the  land  of  a  good  quality  with 
the  SOIL  all  on  the  top,  being  mixed,  say  three  inches 
of  SOIL  to  the  depth  of  six  to  eight  inches,  with  a 
stiff  siibsoil,  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceive,  that  the 
benefit  of  the  soil  is  very  much  lost  to  the  crop. 
And  besides  that,  the  seeds  that  were  on  ihe  top  of  the 
ground,  are  buried  at  all  depths,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tillage.  /  can  have  no  question,  that 
to  every  rational  observer,  this  mode  of  practice, 
no  matter  how  common,  or  by  whom,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  therefore 
incorrect. — Then,  I  would  use  a  small  barshare  (or 
fallow)  plough,  and  would  endeavour,  as  near  as  I 
could,  to  turn  the  soil,  and  that  only,  completely 
over,  as  far  as  to  the  extent  of  three  inches  in  depth, 
but  no  further — not  even  if  the  soil  was  three  feet 
deep,  so  much  do  I  conceive  it  necessary  to  guard 
against  letting  the  ground  become  foul,  by  incautiously 
burying  the  seeds  at  various  depths,  that  I  would 
make  this  an  invariable  rule.  But  then,  to  finish  the 
work  in  thai  perfect  style,  that  is  entirely  practicable, 
I  would  preparea  coulter,  (or  substratum  plough) — 
the  simplest,  and  perhaps  as  good  as  any  that  can  be 
adopted,  is  just  a  common  strong  coulter  fixed  in  a 
stock,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  take  the  ground  freely, — 
and  with  that  simple,  though  indeed  a  very  efficient 
implement,  I  would  proceed  on  after  the  barshare  or 
fallmo  plough,  and  work  down  in  the  bottom  of  each 
furrow,  to  whatever  depth  I  conceived  necessary  to 
answer  the  purpose  I  had  in  view;  and  thus  proceed- 
ing with  the  operation,  I  would  effect  a  complete 
breaking  of  the  ground  to  the  required  depth,  say  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve  or  more  inches  deep,  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  the  soil.,  manure,  ^-c.  with  all 
(/le  seeds,  within  three  inches  of  the  surface.  Thus 
far  my  object  would  be  effected,  in  what  I  consider 
the  most  perfect  style.  Then,  in  the  course  of  til- 
lage, I  would,  as  I  judged  nicessary,  occasionally 
stir  the  ground  to  the  full  depth  it  was  broke,  merely 
10  keep  it  in  a  situation  so  as  to  receive  the  rain-waier 
that  would  fall  on  it,  with  the  least  obstruction.  Other- 
wise, 1  would  use  that  kind  of  implement  which 
would  work  the  ground  sufficiently,  and  destroy  ihe 
superfluous  growth  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  with- 
out penelraliiig  more  than  the  depth  of  the  soil,  or 
three  inches  at  must,  and  having  this  effected,  with 
care  to  plant  and  sow  in  scasim,  I  should  await  the 
"first  rain,  and  the  latter  laiii,"  with  full  expectation 
of  my  due  reward;  i.  e.  receiving,  according  to  the 
season,  the  greatest  increase  that  such  ground  was 
able  to  produce. 

Why  are  frost  bitten  potatoes  sweet? 
Because  of  the  spontaneous  conversion  of  the  starch 
they  contain  into  sugar. 


CULTIVATiON  OF  WESTERN  LANDS. 

Mb.  Smith:  Slockdale,  Ken.  1th  Jan.  1S32. 

1  have  the  satisfaction  of  enclosing  herewith,  ten 
dollars  for  my  subscription  to  your  valuable  paper  for 
the  last  two  years;  and  avail  myself  of  the  occasioa 
to  submit  to  you,  or  through  you  to  some  of  your  com- 
petent correspondents,  some  inquiries  in  relation  to  the 
best  mode  of  cultivating  lands  in  the  great  valley  of 
the  Ohio. 

It  has  been  judiciously  and  repeatedly  remarked  in 
the  "Farmer,"  that  there  is  a  fatal  error  in  the  far- 
mers of  the  Southern  and  Western  Stales  attempting 
to  cultivate  too  much  land.  Scarcely  as  much  real 
profit  is  derived  there  from  farms  of  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred acres  as  is  often  realized  from  the  one  hundred 
acre  tracts  of  N.  England.  The  cause  is  obvious^ 
a  want  of  attention  to  the  proper  modes  of  renovat- 
ing exhausted  lands,  as  well  as  a  general  want  of 
economy  in  their  management.  When  the  popula- 
tion here  shall  become  as  dense  as  it  is  in  N.  England, 
the  necessity  for  this  mode  of  treatment  will  be  ap- 
parent. In  the  mean  time,  if  we  could  adopt  here  to 
our  farms  of  six  hundred  acres,  the  principles  applied 
to  the  small  tracts  of  N.  England,  the  mania  for  emi- 
gration to  the  remote  west  would  relatively  cease,  and 
greater  stability  would  be  given  to  our  agriculture,  to 
our  exports,  and  to  the  general  aspect  of  society. 

That  some  useful  hints  may  be  drawn  out  of  these 
points,  I  would  request  information  in  relation  to  the 
best  mode  of  cultivating  a  large  farm,  (say  from  six 
hundred  to  one  thousand  acres,)  in  suilable  propor- 
tions of  corn,  small  grain,  and  the  different  grasses, 
for  I  exclude  altogether  the  growth  of  tobacco  as  ru- 
inous to  the  soil  and  fluctuating  in  its  price. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  best  mode  of  prepar- 
ing ground  for  corn;  at  what  time  ought  the  ground 
to  be  broken  up;  with  what  kind  to  be  planted;  at 
what  distances,  and  how  many  stalks  left  in  the  hill 
if  not  drilled;  how  deep  the  breaking  up;  with  what 
sort  of  plough  or  harrow  ought  it  to  be  cultivated  in 
its  early  stages;  when  ought  the  ploughing  to  cease; 
when  ought  it  to  be  cut,  if  that  process  be  preferred, 
as  I  think  it  ought;  what  is  the  best  system  of  rota- 
lion  in  crops;  and  ought  a  field  to  be  cultivated  two 
years  successively  in  corn,  upon  any  principle  of  ro- 
tation? 

In  the  second  place,  what  grasses  are  most  highly 
esteemed,  both  for  renovating  land,  and  as  affording 
pasture  or  hay?  It  seems  to  be  a  desideratum  to  know 
what  mixture  of  grasses  give  the  greatest  quantity  of 
grazing,  while  at  the  same  lime  they  serve  to  renew 
the  exhausted  land — stable  manure  or  marl  could  not 
be  applied  here  upon  a  large  scale — clover  or  other 
grasses  supply  their  place  with  more  convenience  and 
economy;  and  it  is  a  source  of  gratitude  to  the  Author 
of  every  good  gift,  that  this  vast  region  of  soil,  having 
limestone  under  a  stratum  of  clay,  possesses  a  capaci- 
ty to  be  perpetually  renewed,  through  the  cullivalion 
of  Ihe  various  grasses.  What  is  the  difference  in  the 
product  of  grasses  in  woods  cleaned  up,  (that  is,  the 
fuel  alone  taken  out  and  the  rail  limber  left,)  and  the 
product  of  gra.sses  in  open  land;  and  what  are  the 
grasses  best  adapted  to  each?  In  fine,  what  is  the 
iiest  system  of  grazing  lands?  By  the  graziers  on  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  an  answer  to  these  in- 
quiries could  be  readily  given,  and  probably  those 
around  Lexington,  (Ky.)  and  in  the  Pickaway  plains 
of  the  Scioto  valley  could  furnish  detailed  information 
as  to  the  whole  subject.  Lands  there  reduced  to  five 
or  six  barrels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  have  been  very  pro- 
fitably managed  by  rotation  and  in  grasses  to  brines 
their  original  capacity  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  barrels 
to  Ihe  acre.  I  have  supposed  information  on  these 
points  to  be  valuable,  as,  at  no  distant  day,  the  busi- 
ness of  this  country  will  settle  down  and  be  based 
upon  grain,  the  grasses,  the  raising  and  feeding  of  live 
slock,  in  connexion  with  hemp  and  its  manufacture — 
with  partial  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool.        T. 
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AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS,  Sic. 

Lucky  Hit  Farm,  Oct.  4,  1831, 
Mr.  Smith:  Wliite  Post,  FreU'k  Cy.  Va. 

In  tlie  last  Farmer  you  say  "A  general  assortment 
of  Agricultural  Books  kept  constantly  tor  sale  at  this 
office."  Cannot  you  favour  us  with  a  list  of  your 
books  in  the  Farmer— it  would  be  serving  the  inter- 
ests of  your  friends  very  much,  and  I  would  presume 
that  books,  seeds,  and  implements,  would  be  all  in 
place  connected  with  the  Farmer.  French,  as  well 
as  English  works,  added  to  our  own,  which  to  be  sure 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  practical  agricul- 
ture, would  be  in  some  demand.  It  has  been  only  a 
day  or  two  since,  that  I  wished  a  reference  to  Lord 
Dundonnal's  View  of  Agriculture  and  Chemistry  con- 
nected, and  knew  not  where  to  procure  the  work. — 
Although  the  practices  of  our  agriculture  differ  so 
widely°Vom  those  of  Great  Britain,  still  the  princi- 
ples of  tlie  art  they  have  carried  to  so  great  perfec- 
tion, are  of  no  little  importance  to  us,  from  the  most 
extensive  field  culture  to  the  vegetable  garden.  Their 
learned  labours  on  the  improvement  of  live  stock,  are 
perhaps  of  more  immediate  interest  to  us  than  any 
other — and  perhaps  some  of  their  more  philosophic, 
may  convince  our  farmers  of  the  imposibility  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  grass,  &c.  turning  to  chess  or  cheat, 
in  spile  of  their  sober  senses.  The  circumstance  of 
fine  timothy  meadows  turning  to  cheat,  as  it  is  said, 
which  has  happened  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  can 
be  attested  by  men  of  first  rate  character  and  iniorma- 
tion,  on  grounds  which  had  been  for  years  previously 
producing  pure  timothy,  staggers  the  faith  of  almost 
the  well  trained  naturalist — no  suspicion  of  a  cheat 
stem  was  had,  until  the  head  came  out  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  who  saw  it.  Other  testimony  goes  to 
the  effect,  that  pure  timothy  took  place  again  next 
year.  The  cheat  was  most  luxuriant,  and  not  a  head 
of  timothy  to  be  seen. 

We  are  very  busy  sowing  our  wheat  on  close  fal- 
lows, and  on  grounds  which  have  produced  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  corn.  Permit  me  to  mention  to  you  a 
very  simple  improvement  on  the  stake  for  laying  off 
our  fallows — they  are  eleven  or  twelve  feet  long,  made 
of  well  seasoned  while  oak,  with  an  iron  spike  at  the 
bottom;  in  order  to  make  the  same  set  of  stakes  an- 
swer for  lands  of  any  dimensions,  from  three  or  six  to 
twenty  feel,  there  are  two  nibs  affi.xed  to  every  stake, 
that  slide  backwards  and  forwards,  and  are  lastened 
by  a  slight  wedge  on  the  stake  at  the  distance  re- 
quired— these  nibs  make  it  much  less  toilsome  to  the 
layer  off,  and  much  more  accurate,  as  the  forward  nib 
makes  an  impression  while  the  other  is  in  the  last 
stake  hole.  Tlie  precision  of  this  mode  is  so  readily 
perceived,  that  no  further  explanation  will  be  offered. 
Well  constructed  they  will  last  a  veneration,  and  save 
the  ruinous  practice  of  cutting  down  every  spring  the 
straight  thrifty  saplings  from  the  woods. 

Yours  respectfully,  R.  K.  M. 


"Beat  this  who  can." 
LARGE  POTATOES— GREAT  CROP. 

Mk.  Smith:  ^eio  Cattle,  (Perm.)  Jan.  15,  1832. 

I  observed  in  No.  34  of  the  Farmer,  a  piece  headed 
"beat  this  who  can,"  followed  by  a  certificate  of  seve- 
ral gendemen  of  Washington,  D.  C.  certifying  that 
they  had  weighed  twelve  potatoes  for  Mr.  Adam^Lind- 
say,  which  weighed  sevenleen  and  a  half  pounds.  At 
the  time  that  paper  arrived,  I  was  about  finishintr  the 
digging  my  potatoes,  and  had  but  a  few  rowS  to  raise. 
I  requested  Mr.  James  T.  Robinson,  merchant  of  this 
place,  to  select  twelve  of  the  large -.t  from  the  few  rows 
I  was  then  digging,  and  weigh  them,  and  the  return 
he  made  me  was  that  the  twelve  weighed  twenty-six 
pounds,  nine  ounces,  which  exceeds  Mr.  Lindsay's 
about  fifty  per  cent.  In  the  lot  he  weighed  there  was 
but  one  pofatoe  that  we  would  call  here,  a  very  larcie 
potatoe,  it  weighed  about  four  pounds.  I  believe  thlt 
this  section  of  country  cannot  be  equalled  for  raisino- 
potatoes,  as   to  quality  and  quantity.     At  our  las" 


exhibition,  satisfactory  proof  was  submitted  to  the 
directors,  by  Benton  Rust,  that  he  raised  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  and  a  half  bushels  of  potatoes 
on  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-four  bushels  per  acre.  Ebenezer 
Byers,  of  this  vicinity,  had  two  hundred  and  thirty 
bushels  on  one  quarter  of  an  acre.  I  presuine  these 
quantities  are  not  often  raised  in  your  section  of  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Falls,  on  a  piece  of  hill  side  land,  raised  the  past 
season  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  and  three-fourth 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  on  one  acre.  This  is  the 
greatest  crop  on  one  acre  that  we  have  ever  raised 
here,  since  the  establishment  of  our  society.  100,  120 
and  144*  bushels  per  acre,  have  been  raised  by  mem- 
bers of  our  agricultural  society.  Mr.  Falls  raised  (the 
past  season)  seventy -two  and  three-fourth  bushels  of 
oats,  on  one  acre  of  ground. 

We  have  here  a  good  country,  our  lands  will  pro- 
duce fine  crops,  if  well  farmed;  but  we  have  been  far 
from  market,  but  hope  this  difiiculty  will  soon  be  obvi- 
ated, as  there  is  a  canal  now  in  progress  from  our  vil- 
lage to  the  Ohio  river,  which  will  be  completed  in  one 
year,  when  we  can  send  our  produce  to  market  cheap. 
I  wish  some  of  your  Baltimore  capitalists,  who  wish 
to  embark  in  the  iron  business,  would  establish  them- 
selves in  this  section  of  country,  as  they  would  find 
it  very  profitable.  W  e  have  here  abundance  of  water 
power,  good  ore,  plenty  of  provisions,  and  will  soon 
have  a  cheap  and  easy  mode  of  sending  the  iron  to 
market.  Yours,  respectfully,        J.  W.  Boyd. 


I20S.TICiriTUIlE. 


NATIVE  OAKS,  &c. 

Li7i.  Bot.  Garden,  near  Jfeio  York  } 
Mr.  Smith:  Jniitiar;/ 20,  IS32.  I 

Agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the  London  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  I  last  month  transmitted  them  a  collec- 
tion of  our  native  productions,  comprising  thirty -two 
varieties  of  apples,  twelve  varieties  of  pears,  a  num- 
ber of  varielies  of  plums  and  grapes,  and  six  very  in- 
teresting new  double  varieties  of  Hibiscus  Syriacus  or 
Althea  frutex,  having  originated  the  latter  from  seed. 
In  addition  thereto,  I  presented  them  with  the  seeds 
of  fifty  species  and  varieties  of  the  oak,  eighteen  spe- 
cies of  hickory,  and  with  several  species  of  our  most 
interesting  pines;  and  as  these  productions  indigenous 
to  our  forests,  offer  a  proof  so  conclusive  of  the  natu- 
ral riches  of  our  country,  I  hereto  annex  a  list  of  them. 
The  number  of  varieties  of  the  oak,  spread  over  the 
immense  expanse  of  territory  from  Maine  to  Mexico, 
is  so  great,  that  the  collection  of  them  might  have' 
been  readily  extended  to  one  hundred  varieties,  with- 
out including  above  twenty  evergreen  species,  natives 
of  Mexico  itself.  Of  the  latter  I  have  three  splendid 
species  now  flourishing  in  our  garden,  in  which  are 
also  concentrated  the  Spanish  oak,  which  yields  the 
cork,  so  universally  in  use,  as  well  as  the  other  Euro- 
pean varieties;  and  also  a  most  interestino-  evergreen 
species  from  the  East  Indies,  whose  growth  assimi- 
lates very  much  to  that  of  our  holly. 

Respectfully,  Wm.  Robert  Prince. 

"I  This  is  the  spe- 
I  cies  termed  Live 

1  Quercus  virens,  I  O"'^'  '»"''   ''  af- 

2  "  "     V.  diversifolia, '•''"'■''^'''^^^."Pen- 

or  ship  timber, 
deemed  equal  to 
J  the  teak  of  India. 

-1  -a  «  n 


3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


tinctoria, 

"  V.  glande  oblonga, 

"  v.  glande  oblongo  striata, 

"  V.  intermedia  oblonga, 

"  V.  glande  ovata, 

"  V.  glande  ovata  striata, 

"  v.glandedepresso-globosa 

triloba. 


43  is  ^ 
I  a  tea  3 

aj  — '  .J 
S-2  ~  jJ 

g  M  a  M 


These  species 
afford  excel- 
lent timber — 
also  posts  for 
fencing,  &c. 

"1  The  bark  of 
'  these  varie- 
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52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


Quercus  alba 

"  V.  glande  minor, 
macrocarpa, 
bicolor, 
ubtusiloba, 

"     V.  glande  minima, 
olivajformis, 

rubra, 

"  V.  glande  oblongo-uvata,  ,    . 
"  v.|lande  minor!  !  ties  is  very 

'•  v.  glande  maxima,  fextensively 

"  V.  glande  oblonga,  used  m  the 

°  J  tanneries. 

']  These  are  sub-ev- 
aquatica,  |  ergreen  often  hold- 

"   V.  glande  minor,  [»ing    their   foliage 
"  V.  heterophylla,     during  the  whole 
J  winter, 
palustris. 

cinerea,    J  This  species  affords  a  brilliant 
"     var.  5  yellow  dye. 
catesbiei — a  beautiful  evergreen. 

")  The  bark  of  these 

coccinea,  I  is  often   used  in 

"  V.  glande  oblonga,  \  tanneries  in  lieu 

"  V.  glande  minor,    |  of  the  true  Quer- 

J  citron. 

hemisphaerioa. 

phellos— The  wood  is  used  by  wheel- 
wrights, and  is  remarkable  for  its 
strength  and  tenacity;  the  trees  attain 
to  the  height  of  eighty  feet  or  more, 
falcata.— The  bark  of  this  species  is  in 
high  estimation  for  tanning  and  the 
Wood  is  used  by  wheelrights. 
chinquapin. 

lyrata.— This  species  affords  good  timber, 
ambigua.— The  bark  is  used  in  the  tanne- 
ries, and   the   timber  for  knees  of 
ships,  and  also  by  the  wheelwrights, 
nana, 
sericea. 
myrtifolia. 
laurifolia. 

castanea.— Forms  a  beautiful  tree, 
maritima. 

ferruginea.— Affords  excellent  fuel. 

banisteri. 

imbricaria,     J  The  wood  is  used  for  shin- 

V.  ful  serrata,  J      gles,  &c. 

discolor. 

"■  V.  glande  oblonga. 
Juglans  myristicajformis.— This  species  it  is  be- 
lieved does  not  at  present  exist  in  the 
European  collections;  the  specimens 
called  by  the  name  being  generally 
the  J.  porcina,  var.  Jicifirmis.— Al- 
though I  have  made  the  most  particu- 
lar inquiries  and  research  for  a  period 
o(  twelve  years,  it  was  not  until  the 
present  one,  that  I  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering its   native   locality,  and  I 
have  been  often  tempted  to  doubt  its 
existence. 
"       porcina. 
"  "  V.  ficiformis. 

"  "  V,  suboyata. 

"      cinerea. 
"      alba,  vel  squamosa. 
"       sulcata. 
"       tomentosa. 
"  "  V.  nuce  subovata. 

"  "  V.  nuce  maxima  globosa. 

"  y.  nuce  maxima  quadrangularis. 
"  "  V.  nuce  oblonga. 

"  "  V.  nuce  maxima  ovata. 

"  "  V.  nuce  minima. 

"      nigra. 
"      amara. 
"      aquatica. 
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68  Jiiglans  olivzeformis. 

69  Pinus  pungens. — 1   discovered   some  trees  of  this 

very  rare  species  in  18-29,  occupying  an 
insulated  position,  the  locality  of  which 
is  four  hundred  miles  north  of  the  one 
recorded  by  Pursh  and  Michaux;  and 
during  the  same  year,  I  transmitted  a 
large  number  of  tlie  cones  to  Paris  and 
London. 

70  "       palusliis. — The  most  valuable  of  all  our 

native  species. 

71  "       rubra. — Michaux,    though   so   estimable 

and  accurate  a  botanist,  doubts  the 
existence  of  this  species,  and  notes  it 
as  a  variety  only,  whereas  no  species 
is  more  distinctly  marked. 

72  "       alba. — This  is  the  most  beautiful  tree  of 

all  the  class  of  Abies,  and  seldom  to 
be  met  with  even  in  this  its  native 
country. 


RKTRAX.  ECOWOBS'Sr. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
DISEASE  IN  HORSE.S. 

Th.  G.  Fessenden',  Esq.  Minsjkld,  Jan.  1832. 

As  there  were  many  opinions  respecting  the  late 
epidemic  which  proved  so  fatal  to  horses,  I  addressed 
a  line  toDr.  Peck, of  Foxborough.a  gentleman  of  sound 
judgment,  and  an  accurate  observer  of  facts,  and  who 
had  lost  a  valuable  horse  by  the  complaint,  requesting 
him  to  give  me  his  opinion  lespecting  the  disease, 
and  the  proper  treatment  to  be  pursued,  and  to  make 
such  remarks  as  he  thought  proper. — The  following 
is  a  copy  of  his  answer.  Sliould  you  think  it  will  be 
useful  to  the  public,  you  are  at  liberty   to  give  it  a 

gace  in  that  depository  of  useful  knowledge,  the  New 
ngland  Farmer. 

Your  obd't  servant,  R.  Green. 

Sir;  Foxboroii^hf  J*>/'uv.  8,  1831. 

Numerous  professional  duties  have  delayed  a  com- 
pliance with  your  request,  much  longer  than  was  ex- 
pected when  it  was  received.  The  demands  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  benev(dence  of  the  object,  forbid  me  to 
hesitate  in  giving  yon  my  views  respecting  the  epi- 
demic, which  lias  effected  so  great  a  loss  of  property, 
iiiHicted  so  much  suffering,  and  occasioned  death  in  so 
many  instances  in  that  noble  race  of  animals,  the 
horse.  It  is  not,  h(jwever,  vvilhuut  emliarrassnient 
and  diffidence  of  opinion  created  by  tlie  novelty  of  ilie 
subject,  and  increased  by  the  want  of  leisure,  and  the 
means  to  ascertain  what  is  already  made  public  in 
books  on  veterinary  medicine. 

My  opinions  will  be  founded  principally  upon  the 
disease,  as  it  occurred  in  the  mare  I  lost  in  September 
last.  A  concise  history  of  this  case  will  affurJ  you 
llie  best  means  of  judging  of  their  correctness,  and 
]>revent  llie  necessity  of  introducing  detached  portions 
by  the  way  of  explanatifjn. 

On  the  7lh  of  September,  ray  boy  took  her  from  the 
pasture  a  little  before  sunset  and  liarnessed  her  in  the 
siilkey.  While  standing  at  the  door,  I  observed  she 
slavered  freely,  and  was  stupid  and  downcast  in  her 
appearance.  I  discovered  that  she  was  loath  to  go 
faster  than  the  walk,  and  alihoogh  repeatedly  urged 
forward  by  the  whip,  would  shorily  resume  the  walk. 
Once  or  twice  on  ascending  a  hill,  she  sto|iped  for  a 
moment,  as  if  fatigued,  or  in  pain,  and  several  times 
in  descending  small  pitches  she  ap|ieared  in  great 
danger  of  falling  from  the  very  bungling  manner  of 
using  her  fore  feet. 

She  had  been  turned  to  grass  for  a  few  weeks  to 
recover  from  an  injury  of  one  of  her  limbs,  and  de- 
prived of  grain,  to  which  she  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed. This  change  in  her  living  and  want  of  exer- 
cise, I  thought  at  first,  might  account  for  her  lack  of 
spirit  and  activity,  as  well  as  for  the  awkwardness  of 
her  gait.     I  therefore  continued  my  ride  without  dis- 


covering anything  farther  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
evening,  except  that  whenever  the  whip  was  applied, 
a  distinct  interval   was   obvious   between  the  time  it 
struck  her  and  the  time  she  perceived  the  blow.  When 
she  did  perceive  it,  the  effect  was  greater  than  was 
expected,  for  she  started  off  as  if  surprise   had  been 
added  to  the  usual  effects  of  the  lash.     This  singular 
phenomenon  I  observed  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.  I  might  also  mention,  that  checking  her 
up  appeared  to  cause  pain  and   very   much  retarded 
her  motion.     On  my  return  home  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  evening,  I  experienced  great  difficully  in  keeping 
her  in  the  road,  on  account  of  an  obstinate  and   con- 
stant tendency  to  the  left,  that  required  a  strong  effort 
to  counteract.     She  could  scarcely  be  urged  out  of  the 
walk,  and  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  she   was  la- 
bouring under  some  alarming  disease. — I  now  made  a 
careful  examination  and   found   the  whole  silrface  of 
the  body  cold  and   tremulous,  countenance  dull  and 
listless,  a   leaning  and  stepping  to  the  left,  with  so 
much   appearance  of  general   weakness,  as  to  induce 
the  fear  that   she  would   fall   in   the  harness.     Witli 
much  ado    I   gut  home,   which  was   then  but  a  short 
distance.     She   however  grew  worse  very   fast,  and 
when  she  arrived   home,  did  not  recognise  her  own 
stable.  She  was  now  well  rubbed,  and  a  gallon  of  blood 
taken  from  the  neck.  Wliile  this  was  doing,  and  after- 
wards, she  often  kicked  violently  with  her  left  foot. 
About  11,  P.  M.  I  was  called  from  home  and  did  not 
return  till  nextday  about  i,  P.M.,  when  she  wasdown 
and  incapable  of  rising-     She  was  left  in  the  care  of 
a  farrier,  who  had  bled  her  again  and  given  her  seve- 
ral cathartic  medicines  without  effect.  She  lay  stretch- 
ed out  upon  the  floor,  with  her  head  drawn  back,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  abdomen,  and  limbs  frequent- 
ly convulsed.    At  short  intervals  she  would  revive,  or 
attempt   to  get  up,  but  could  only  get  upon  her  hind 
feet,  for  her  fore  legs  appeared  lo  be  completely  para- 
lyzed.    She  would   however  make  a  powerful  exer- 
tion to  rise  forwards,  and  throw   herself  several  feet 
ahead,  without  regarding  anything  that  might  be  in 
her  way.     No  material  alteration  took  place  till  next 
morning,  except  a  gradual  diminution  of  strength  and 
exertion.     In    the  morning    she  commenced    moving 
her  legs  backwards  and  forwards,  was  generally  con- 
vulsed and  apparently  in  the  grealest  distress.     This 
state  of  things  continued  till  9,  A.  M.  when  she  ex- 
pired. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  illness,  her  fure  legs 
were  disproportionally  alTected.  The  retina  retained 
its  sensibility  to  the  last:  it  did  not,  however,  appear 
to  conmiunicate  any  impression  to  the  brain. 

Examination  one  hour  after  death, — The  cavity  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen  were  opened  and  each  viscus 
carefully  examined:  no  disease  was  discovered  except 
a  slight  inllamiiialion  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
urinary  bladder,  which  probably  resulted  from  a  re- 
tention of  urine. 

The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  remarkably  turgid 
and  between  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  membrane, 
numerous  small  cullesiions  of  water  were  found  in  the 
depressions  upon  the  surl'ace  of  the  brain.  The  wa- 
ter in  the  ventricles  did  not  much  exceed  half  a  gill. 
The  cerebellum  was  surrounded  with  water  inclosed 
in  the  membranes  above  mentioned  and  the  effusion 
was  still  more  abundant  around  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  medulla  spinalis.  The  interior  of  both  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  appeared  more  vascular  than  I  sup- 
posed to  be  natural.  The  head  was  separated  from 
the  trunk  by  a  section  between  the  second  and  third 
ceroical  vertebra!,  and  the  extremity  of  the  spine  heit»g 
made  dependent,  water  to  a  considerable  amount 
gradually  ilripped  from  it.  The  posterior  half  of  the 
processus  lentoric  was  found  completely  ossified.  This 
circumstance  I  mention,  not  as  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  disease,  but  as  it  was  prol)ably  a  morbid 
deposit;  hence  we  learn  how  unimportant  was  this  af- 
fection of  the  animal,  which,  until  this  illness,  had 
been  perfectly  good. 
The  morbid  appearances  discovered  on  dissection 


will  explain  the  symptoms  except  the  inclination  to 
the  left,  which  might  have  been  owing  to  an  unequal 
affection  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  The 
affection  of  the  fore  legs  resulted,  probably  from  in- 
flammation of  the  spine. 

Such  were  the  symptoms  and  such  the  aulopsic  ap- 
pearances; but  the  more  difficult  and  the  more  impor- 
tant of  your  inquiries  remain  to  be  answered.  To 
start  an  hypothesis  or  to  dictate  a  treatment  from  the 
observations  made  in  a  single  case,  would  seem  a  most 
hazardous,  if  not  presumptuous  undertaking;  but  from 
what  I  can  learn  of  others,  there  is  a  great  uniformity 
of  symptoms  in  cases  that  have  occurred  in  this  quar- 
ter, and  as  it  is  evidently  an  epidemic  disease,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  exhibited  its  peculiar  attri- 
butes, more  or  less  clearly,  in  all  cases  that  occurred 
unmixed  with  other  complaints.  If  this  be  so,  we  are 
warranted  in  drawing  general  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  disease,  from  the  case  befure  us, 
and  in  deducing  therefrom  the  principal  objects  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  use  of  therapeutic  means. 

In  respect  to  the  cause,  numerous  opinions  are  in  cir- 
culation. Some  impute  this  malady  to  the  watery 
quality  of  the  grass  arising  from  frequent  rains  and 
heavy  dews;  others  to  the  great  abundance  of  it,  sup- 
plying an  excess  of  nutriment  and  thence  inducing  an 
inflammatory  diathesis;  while  others  again,  abscribe 
it  to  noxious  plants  and  poisonous  insects  eaten  by  the 
horse.  The  two  first  of  these  although  directly  op- 
posed to  each  other,  may  be  worthy  of  a  passing  no- 
tice. That  very  wet  and  very  dry  seasons  produce 
material  and  opposite  effects  upon  grasses,  is  well 
known  to  every  one.  In  very  dry  seasons,  I  hey  con- 
tain much  more  nutritive  matter,  in  a  given  quantity, 
than  in  very  wet  seasons. 

The  past  season  has  abounded  with  rains  and  hence 
the  quality  of  grass  has  been  inferior  to  that  of  com- 
mon years.  I  have  heard  many  remark  that  horses 
slavered  much  more  than  common.  No  doubt  an  in- 
ferior quality  of  food  and  so  copious  a  salivation  may 
very  much  weaken  the  animal  and  prepare  his  sys- 
tem to  be  acted  upon  with  greater  facility  by  morbific 
agents.  In  order  to  show  that  it  was  of  itself  compe- 
tent to  prodoce  the  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  in 
the  first  place  to  prove  that  the  disease  was  co-exten- 
sive with  this  deterioration  of  the  grass;  hut  this  I 
suspect  will  not  be  pretended.  The  second  is  less  ad- 
equate than  the  first,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the 
excess  in  quantity  be  more  than  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  deficiency  in  quality.  But  were  it  even 
so,  the  eftect  must  be  limited  to  a  general  affection 
of  the  system  very  different  from  actual  disease  and 
the  same  objection  might  be  brought  against  it  as 
against  the  first.  Great  and  sudden  changes  in  the 
temperature  of  the  aimosphere  sometimes  produce  epi- 
demic diseases;  but  tills  was  not  only  somewhat  out 
of  season,  but  far  too  limited  in  extent  to  be  attribule<l 
to  this  cause. 

if  malaria  (miasma)  be  an  adequate  cause,  and  if, 
moreover,  the  symptoms  and  n.Tiure  of  the  disease 
bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  known  effects  of  malaria 
upon  the  animal  system,  then  certainly  it  would  be 
very  unpliilosophic  to  adduce  others,  except  as  mere 
auxiliai-ies.  I  need  not  attempt  to  show  that  this  is 
an  adequate  cause,  or  that  such  analogy  exists.  la 
looking  at  the  history  of  the  case  you  will  at  once  re- 
cognise the  most  pniminent  effects  of  this  agent  exert- 
ing its  deadly  powers  in  a  manner  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire furtljer  proof.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  this 
disease  of  the  horse,  closely  stimulated  some  of  those 
violent  forms  of  fever,  which  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  has  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the  human  race. 
You  will  recollect  that  history  furnishes  us  with  the 
account  of  several  epidemics  in  which  domestic  ani- 
mals were  simultaneously  alTected  with  man,  and  that 
too  with  very  similar  diseases.  From  these,  we  learn 
the  susceptibility  of  their  systems  to  malaria  and  its 
analogous  effects  in  different  races  of  animals.  But 
it  is  said  the  horse  is  not  subject  to  idiopathic  fever. 
Whether  this  proposition  be  true  or  false,  depends  on 
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the  definition  given  to  the  term  fever.  While  some 
make  fever  to  consist  of  intlaramalion,  others  say  it 
consists  of  a  peculiar  afleciion  of  the  nervous  system, 
associated  or  nut,  with  inflammation.  It  is  therefore 
idle  to  contend  upon  this  point,  and  all  I  wish  to  say, 
is,  that  whatever  we  call  it,  its  pathology  more  close- 
ly resembles  the  violent  form  of  fevers  than  any  other 
disease  with  which  I  am  acquaiiited.  Adopting  the 
older  hypothesis  of  the  two,  I  regard  indisposition  to 
motion,  lassitude,  and  prostration  of  strength,  as  re- 
sulting from  the  primary  effects  of  the  deleterious  in- 
fluence of  malaria  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  in- 
flammation, when  it  occurs,  as  it  generally  does  in  all 
severe  cases,  as  the  consequence  of  such  influence. 

According  to  this  theuiy,  the  disease  does  imt  con- 
sist in  a  simple  acute  iiiflammalion  of  the  brain  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  autopsic  appearancf'S,  but 
in  an  inflammation  superinduced  in  a  system  greatly 
prostrated  by  previous  affection,  liiflauiuiation  may 
succeed  so  immediately  as  to  afford  no  opporluiiily  to 
mark  that  other  and  primary  affection  wiiich  laid  the 
foundation,  or,  if  1  may  so  say,  created  the  necessity 
of  its  occurrence.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  rapid 
succession,  the  fact  of  its  e.vistence,  1  regard  as  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  and  its  admission  made  necessary 
in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  It  is  also 
of  further  importance  in  reference  to  the  use  of  cura- 
tive means.  Should  the  physician,  on  discovering  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  stomach  or  intestines  in  ty- 
phus fever,  adopt  the  same  course  as  in  ordinary  at- 
tacks of  acute  phrenitis,  gastritis  or  enteritis,  without 
regard  to  the  complicated  nature  of  the  disease,  he 
would  deserve  very  little  credit  for  his  skill.  True, 
the  same  means  might  be  necessary,  but  the  measure 
and  adaptation  of  them  must  be  widely  different  to  in- 
sure success. 

Having  in  a  very  hurried  and  imperfect  manner, 
given,  thus  far  my  pathological  views,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  state,  in  a  general  way,  what  I  suppose  to 
be  the  most  rational  plan  of  treatment.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  horse  is  known  to  difler  materially  from 
man  in  respect  to  the  influence  of  some  of  the  most 
energetic  medicines  we  possess.  Whatever  may  be 
the  knowledge  of  others  in  the  use  of  medicines  in  the 
complaints  of  horses  my  own  is  so  limited,  that  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  principally  to  the  management  of 
blood-letting,  the  most  efficient,  if  not  the  only  reme- 
dy worth  consideration.  But  before  coming  to  partic- 
ulars it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  objects  to  be  regard- 
ed in  the  treatment,  are,  the  prevention  of  inflamina- 
tion  when  the  earlier  symptoms  are  noticed,  and  the 
cure  of  it  where  it  already  exists. 

When  the  first  symptoms,  such  as  loss  of  appetite, 
languor,  and  indisposition  to  motion,  are  timely  ob 
served,  a  warm  but  well  ventilated  stable,  a  light 
diet,  and  some  mild  cathartic,  as  neutral  salts,  may 
perhaps  prevent  the  further  development  of  the  dis- 
ease. My  mare  was  in  a  pasture  near  the  house,  and 
several  of  my  family  have  expressed  their  belief,  that 
she  was  unwell  two  or  three  days  before  I  knew  it. 
They  drew  this  conclusion  from  her  standing  about  in 
a  listless  and  unusual  manner.  Cold  rigors  with  more 
or  lessdelirium  will  generally  announce  the  formative 
stage  of  inflammation.  This  will  commonly  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  rc-action  more  or  less  perfect,  attended 
with  corresponding  heat  and  high  vascular  excite- 
ment. When  the  heat  of  surface  is  nearly  uniform, 
a  large  opening  should  be  made  in  one  of  the  jugular 
veins,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow,  regardless  of  the 
quantity  taken,  till  faintness  is  induced.  Should  the 
same  symptoms  continue,  the  blood-letting  may  be  re- 
peated in  the  same  way,  in  four,  six,  or  eight  hours, 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  case,  and  even  a  third 
or  fourth  time,  should  it  be  necessary  to  control  the 
disease.  An  active  cathartic  and  cold  applications  to 
the  head  and  neck,  a  dark  stable  and  the  most  perfect 
stillness  may  be  regarded  as  valuable  assistants. 

These  cases,  in  which  the  reaction  is  imperfect  and 
the  extremities  continue  cool  and  the  heat  of  surface 
inconstant,  will  be  found,  by  far,  the  most  unmanage- 


able. When  the  coldstage  is  protracted, friction,  warm 
blankets,  and  warm  aromatic  drinks  will  be  useful,  and 
should  these  not  succeed  in  a  reasonable  time,  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  may  be  taken  to  unload  the  congest- 
ed organs,  and  spirit  diluted  with  warm  water,  may 
be  frequently  administered  till  the  object  is  gained,  and 
slop  as  soon  as  the  circulation  is  developed.  As  soon 
as  the  circulation  is  restored,  the  treatment  must  be 
the  same  as  above  mentioned.  The  bleedings  should 
ever  be  small  when  there  are  frequent  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  proportioned  to  the  degree  and  per- 
manency of  heat.  When  no  reaction  takes  place,  or 
where  it  is  long  protracted,  every  variety  of  treatment 
will  fail. 

Sould  the  violence  of  the  disease  be  subdued  and  the 
horse  does  not  convalesce,  blisters  applied  on  each  side 
of  the  ceroical  spine,  with  laxatives,  rest,  and  light 
diet  will  be  the  probable  means  to  remove  the  remain- 
der of  the  disease.  During  convalescence  it  will  be 
necessary  to  avoid  over  exertion,  feeding,  and  exposure 
to  cold. 

If  the  views  taken  in  this  paper  be  correct,  it  will 
not  be  singular  if  other  organs  than  the  brain  were 
sometimes  found  inflamed. 

Already  having  extended  this  paper  to  a  great  length, 
I  am  compelled  to  omit  many  things  worthy  of  notice; 
but  I  shall  need  to  make  an  apology,  rather  for  what  I 
have,  than  for  what  I  have  not  written;  for  I  am  fr°e 
to  confess,  that  however  satisfactory  it  may  be,  to  rea- 
son from  analogy  on  the  same  species  of  animals,  it  is 
very  liable  to  lead  us  into  error  when  this  method  is 
extended  from  one  species  to  another. 

Respectfully,  Gardner  M.  Peck. 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy.) 

EXTRACTION  OF  SUGAR  FROM  THE 

SECKEL  PEAR. 

PIdladelphia,  Oct.  20,  1831. 
The  remarkable  sweetness  of  the  Seckel  pears,  which 
are  cultivated  at  the  country  residence  of  my  father, 
induced  me  to  attempt  to  obtain  sugar  from  them.  In 
1826, 1  commenced  experimenting  on  them,  with  a 
view  of  separating  the  saccharine  matter  they  contain- 
ed: after  treating  the  juice  with  lime,  I  concentrated 
it,  until  its  boiling  point  stood  at  230°  Fahrenheit  (the 
degree  required  for  crystallizing  sugar,)  and  obtained 
a  syrup  of  a  pleasant  taste  and  of  the  colour  of  fine 
molasses. 

The  two  succeeding  years,  I  obtained  nearly  the 
same  results,  but  the  syrup,  as  in  the  other  case,  would 
not  crystal ize;  I  have  some  at  present,  which  still  re- 
mains in  the  same  state. 

But  in  1829,  the  season  being  favourable  for  fruit,  I 
procured  some  very  fine,  the  juice  of  which  (it  was  a 
grayish  colour,  with  a  light  tinge  of  orange,  which 
last  colour  deepens  in  a  very  short  time)  I  heated  near- 
ly to  the  boiling  point,  neutralized  and  separated  the 
feculent  portion,  by  treating  it  with  an  excess  of  lime, 
which  when  precipitated,  left  a  clear  aqueous  syrup  of 
a  light  straw  colour,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  nearly 
1075.  1  then  neutralized  the  excess  of  lime,  remaining 
in  the  syrup,  concentrated  and  clarified  it  with  ivory 
black,  and  reduced  it  until  its  boiling  point  marked 
220°  Fahr.  Having  been  prevented  from  attending 
to  it  for  a  few  days,  when  I  proceeded  to  terminate  the 
concentration,  I  perceived  that  it  had  become  so  gluti- 
nous and  ropy,  I  feared  it  would  burn  in  the  operation; 
I  therefore  put  it  into  white  glass  bottles.  It  was 
clear  and  of  a  fine  yellow  colour. 

Eighteen  months  after  this,  some  fine  white  crys- 
tals had  formed,  resembling  those  from  sugar  cane 
(rock  candy.) 

Last  summer,  I  treated  some  juice  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  unsoundness  of  the 
fruit,  (the  season  being  unfavourable,)  the  syrup  was 
dark  and  acquired  a  taste  from  the  ivory  black,  which 
was  of  inferior  quality.  I  then  exposed  this  syrup  in 
evaporating  pans,  in  a  hot  atmosphere;  it  thickened, 
but  has  not  yet  crystallized,  whilst  the  glutinous  syrup 


of  1829  crystallized  almost  entirely,  although  the  crys- 
tals were  darker  than  those  formed  while  cold. 

Business  calling  me  from  the  city,  (  submit  to  you 
the  experiments,  that  you  may  continue  them  if  you 
think  proper,  and  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  at- 
tention to  a  fruit,  which,  though  of  a  delightful  flavor, 
is  scarcely  known  beyond  the  vicinity  of  this  city.  I 
estimate  its  value  for  sugar,  from  the  knowledge  that 
its  juice  can  be  as  easily  and  cheaply  obtained  as  that 
of  the  apple,  and  that  it  contains  nearly  two  pounds 
liquid  sugar  per  gallon,  whilst  its  agreeable  flavour  and 
sweetness,  leave  little  doubt  of  the  quality  and  strength 
of  the  perry  or  vinegar  that  cuuld  be  obtained  from  it. 

That  these  feeble  instructions  may  lead  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  branch  of  industry,  is  the  sincere  wish 
of.         Your  obedient  servant, 

Amable  J.  Brasier. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  submitted  the  sugar 
and  syrups  prepared  by  Mr.  Brasier  and  presented  by 
him  to  the  college,  beg  leave  to  report: 

That  so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
sugar  obtained  by  Mr.  Brasier  from  Seckel  pears,  pos- 
sesses all  the  properties  of  the  crystallized  cane-sugar; 
and  in  no  respect  does  it  seem  to  dift'er  from  it.  Its 
taste,  crystallization,  solubility  in  water,  &.c.  are  ex- 
actly the  same.  Three  samples  have  been  submitted 
to  the  college;  the  one  very  white  and  in  regular  crys- 
tals; another,  a  little  inferior,  and  the  third  sample,  in 
a  granular  state  of  a  grayish  colour,  possessing  the  ap- 
pearance and  smell  of  dry  Brazil  sugar  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

Mr.  Brasier  left  for  the  committee,  two  bottles  of 
syrup  made  from  the  Seckel  pear,  one  containing  the 
syrup  made  in  1829,  and  which  afforded  the  samples 
he  produced;  the  other,  was  the  syrup  he  made  last 
year.  The  principal  object  of  the  committee  was  the 
investigation  of  these  two  syrups,  with  the  view  of 
depriving  them  of  their  glutinous  properties  as  this 
was  probably  the  only  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  impossibility  in  the  other  of  obtain- 
ing crystallized  sugar.  Your  committee  having  at 
their  disposal  but  a  small  quantity  of  these  syrups  to 
experiment  with,  had  little  hopes  of  success;  but  they 
have  not  been  deterred  from  undertaking  the  task, 
though  their  experiments  may  have  proved  few  and 
unsatisfactory.  They  expect  to  be  able  next  year  to 
institute  a  series  of  new  experiments  upon  the  fresh 
juice  of  the  Seckel  pear,  and  to  submit  to  the  college  a 
more  ample  and  satisfactory  report  than  this.  Mr. 
Brasier's  discovery  involves,  undoubtedly,  a  very  im- 
portant question,  whether  the  northern  climates  are  not 
as  capable  of  producing  sugar  as  the  tropical. — We 
hope  that  your  committee  will  receive  the  assistance 
of  persons  interested  in  the  promotion  of  science,  man- 
ufacturers and  national  wealth,  and  that  scientific  and 
enterprising  men,  led  towards  the  same  object,  will 
communicate  to  us  the  result  of  their  own  labours. 

The  first  syrup  made  in  1829  is  perfectly  transpa- 
rent, of  a  light  straw  colour,  and  holding  in  suspension 
a  considerable  number  of  small  prismatic  crystals;  its 
consistence  is  viscous  and  ropy,  and  its  sp.  gr.  1 .  365; 
heated  in  a  sand  bath  it  became  more  fluid,  but  still 
retained  its  ropiness;  the  crystals  which  floated  in  it 
when  cold,  fell  down  when  heated;  owing  to  its  vis- 
cidity, it  mixes  with  difficulty  in  cold,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  warm  water.  In  contact  with  sulphuric 
acid,  it  acquires  a  deep  brown  colour,  without  emis- 
sion of  sulphurous  acid:  nitric  acid  decomposes  it  with 
production  of  nitrous  vapours  and  formation  of  oxalic 
acid:  muriatic  acid  did  not  seem  to  have  any  action 
upon  it.  Sub-acetate  of  lead  and  alcohol  rendered  it 
turbid  and  precipitated  a  flocculent  matter. 

Six  drachms  of  warm  syrup  were  mixed  with  three 
ounces  of  alcohol  (distilled  from  grain)  of  35°of  Bauroe's 
areometer,  the  mixture  became  turbid,  and  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  flocculent  matter  subsided  gradually;  this 
precipitate  was  removed  by  filtration  and  carefully 
washed  with  tepid  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  liquors  were 
united  and  slowly  evaporated  at  a  heat  of  about  160*. 
When  reduced  to  the  crystallizable  point,  the  syrup 
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had  lost  all  its  lopiness:  carried  to  dryness  it  produced 
five  drachms  of  very  white  sugar,  impregnated  with 
the  smell  of  whiskey,  and  slightly  contaminated  with 
a  little  uncrystallizable  syrup.     After  washing  this  su- 
gar with  alcohol,  it  was  redissolved  in  distilled  water, 
and  the  syrup  reduced  in  the  crystallizable  point,  was 
entirely  deprived  of  its  former  ropiness,  and  deposited, 
on  cooling,  a  number  of  small  crystals  of  pure  sugar; 
what  remained  on  the  filter  was  found,  next  morning, 
to  be  a  hard  substance,  much  reduced  in  size,  and 
weighing  four  grains  only.     This  substance,  examined 
with  the  glass,  presented  the  following  characlers — it 
was  of  a  red  brown  colour,  shining  and  hornlike  on  the 
side  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  air,  on  the  other  side 
it  appeared  spongy,  porous  and  of  a  lighter  colour:   its 
sp.  gT.  was  great.     Thrown  into  boiling  water,  it  did 
not  dissolve,  but  became  white  and  considerably  larg- 
er; it  continued,  however,  to  sink  in  water.     This  sub- 
stance had  many  of  the  characters  of  gluten,  but  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  fire  it  did  not  evolve  an  am- 
moniacal  odour,  it  burnt  with  a  black  smoke,  arid  emit- 
ted an  odour  similar  to  lignia,  leaving  tor  residium  a 
piece  of  charcoal  about  one  fourth  its  former  bulk,  hard- 
ness and  colour.     Iodine  had  no  action  upon  this  sub- 
stance, but  hydrochloric  acid  dissolved  it  completely. 

The  brown  syrup  of  1830  was  treated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner — two  ounces  were  dissolved  in  one  ounce 
of^boiling  distilled  water,  and  then  mixed  with  six 
ounces  of  alcohol  of  35".  The  mixture  became  turbid, 
and  a  copious  precipitate  fell  down;  this  precipitate 
separated  from  the  alcohol,  did  not  adhere  to  the  fin- 
gers, and  could  be  malaxated  like  warm  molasses  can- 
dy. This  precipitate  dissolved  easily  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, but  sweetened  it  very  little.  A  portion  of  it  per- 
mitted to  dry  in  the  air,  acquired  a  deep  brown  colour, 
shining  at  the  surface,  and  spongy  inside;  of  a  sweet- 
ish taste  somewhat  like  the  flesh  of  a  dry  raisin.— 
Thrown  upon  an  ignited  coal,  it  swelled  up,  took  fire, 
and  burnt  with  the  smoke  and  smell  of  a  woody  sub- 
stance, but  without  emitting  either  an  ammoniacal  or 
burnt  sugar  smell. 

The  same  filtered  solution  was  then  treated  with 
sub-acetate  of  lead,  which  threw  down  a  very  copious 
precipitate;  the  liquid  became  considerably  lighter  in 
colour,  and  after  being  filtered,  a  steam  of  hydro-sul- 
phuric acid  was  passed  through  it,  to  precipitate  the 
lead;  it  was  filtered  again,  after  ascertaining  that  it 
was  entirely  free  from  lead.  The  liquor  now  redden- 
ed litmus  paper,  but  the  acidity  was  soon  removed  by 
hoiliiiiT.  It  was  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
a  Ihicli  transparent  syrup,  of  the  colour  of  light  Ma- 
deira wine,  which  was  set  aside  to  crystallize,  but  did 
not  after  remaining  several  days. 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  would  not  be  safe  for  a  new  hand  to  construct  a 
kiln,  without  the  presence  of  an  experienced  work- 
man who  has  put  them  up.  The  sheet  iron  pans  are 
better  than  the  cylinders. 

The  price  in  New-York  varies  from  §13  to  $15 
through  the  year,  when  corn  is  plenty.  The  cost  of 
a  complete  kiln  with  pans,  is  $400  to  §500. 

The  vegetating  principle  must  be  entirely  destroy- 
ed, and  the  point  of  sufficient  dryness  can  be  easily 
ascertained  by  the  smell  of  the  meal  while  grinding. 
Great  pains  must  be  taken  in  making  the  hhds.  u<ell, 
and  of  stuff  long  seasoned;  or  the  meal  will  make 
them  shrink  so  much  that  they  will  fall  to  pieces 
before  they  reach  the  market. 


miSCSLLiiWEOUS. 


(From  the  Charleston  Courier.) 
THE  SORA. 
Charleston,  S-  C.  J^nmary  2,  1S32. 
An  article  from  a  Petersburg,  (Va.)   paper,  under 
the  above  title,  has  been  going  the  rounds  ut  the  news- 
papers,  which,  as  it  appears   calculated  to  perpetuate 
error,  seems  to  require  some  notice. 

The  author  of  the  communication  in  the  Peters- 
burg paper,  states,  that  "it  has  long  been  a  question 
amonn  naturalists,  whence  cometh  the  Sora,  and  whi- 
ther goeth  it."  He  then  goes  on  to  state  the  toUow- 
ino-  fact,  which  he  thinks  may  possibly  settle  the 
nu°estion:  "One  of  a  skating  party,  on  a  meadow  in 
the  vicinity,  happened  to  break  in,  when  immediately 
upon  extricating  himself,  four  or  five  Soras  came 
through  the  aperture,  one  of  which  was  caught,  the 
others  retreated  beneath  the  ice  and  thus  escaped." 

The  writer  of  this,  has  paid  some  attention  to  the 
study  of  Natural  History,  for  several  years  past— has 
in  his  leisure  hours,  particularly  investigated  the  sub- 
ject of  the  migration  of  birds,  and  among  the  rest  ot 
the  Sora,  and  he  requests  permission  to  otier  a  lew  re- 
marks on  the  habits  of  this  singular  bird. 

The  Rallus  Virginianus,  a  small  bird  of  nine  in- 
ches in  length,  is  in  Virginia  called  the  Sura,  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  Rail,  in  New  York  the  Water  Hen.— 
During  the  whole  of  the  summer,  scarcely  a  bird  ot 
this  description  is  seen  in  the  Middle  States,  when 
early  in  the  month  of  August,  all  ot  a  sudden  tlie  well 
known  cackle  of  the  Soras  is  heard  along  the  reedy 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  and  James  nveis. 
So  abundant  are  they  that  it  is  not  uncommon  tor  a 
sinnle  sportsman  to  bag  upwards  of  a  hundred,  that 
have  been  killed  in  one  tide,  during  three  hours.  1  his 

ral    weeks,  and 


(From  the  New  A'ork  Journal  of  Commerce.) 
KILN  DRIED  CORN  MEAL. 

Kiln  dried  meal  must  be  made  of  the  best  yellow 
corn;  while  would  not  sell.  Hogsheads  should  be 
made  of  the  best  seasoned  white  oak  stuff,  2  feet  54 
inches  long,  and  be  2  feet  3i  inches  across  the  head. — 
Four  iron  hoops  on  each  hogshead.  The  rest  of  the 
ho'ips,  strong,  smooth  hickory.  The  hhds.  must  be 
made  tiu-ht,  as  tliey  are  sold  for  rura  hhds.  in  the  W. 
Indies— ihe  only  market  fur  them. 

The  corn  is  dried  in  a  long  sheet  iron  cylinder,  or 
in  pans  (put  in  motion  by  the  mill)  in  a  heated  air- 
chamber  of  brick.  The  meal  is  sifted;  the  cloth  as 
open  as  the  common  middlings  cloth  in  a  sup.  reel, 
and  about  four  feet  long. 

The  weight  in  each  hhd.  8001bs.  and  the  hhd.  must 
bo  brandcdwiih  tlie  name  of  the  maker  and  kill,  dried 
corn  meal,  Ab.  \,iiOOlbs.  The  meal  must  be  of  a 
bricht  yellow,  and  smell  strongly  of  the  kiln,  or  it 
wiU  not  pass  inspection.  Ten  hhds.  per  day  is  mode- 
rate work  for  a  good  pair  of  burrs  and  a  good  kiln; 
sixteen  bushels  of  good  corn  will  make  a  hhd.-rold  corn 
less.  Ten  to  15.000  hhds.  are  in  New-York  yearly 
for  the  West  Indies. 


war  of  extermination  continues  seve 
the  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  these  deli- 
cious birds,  until  about  the  middle  ot  October,  when 
in  a  sintrle  nio-ht,  they  all  disappear  as  suddenly  as 
they  arrived.  On  the  very  marshes  where  the  day 
before  hundreds  were  killed,  not  a  single  bird  is  now 
to  be  found.  ■     i  •  j 

This  mysterious  appearance  and  departure  ol  a  bird 
that  possesses  several  other  peculiarities,  has  occa- 
sioned many  conjectures  "whence  cometh  and  whither 
goeth  the  Sora." 

Many  persons  contend  that  they  bury  themselves 
in  the  mud,  and  remain  inactive,  like  amphibious  ani- 
mals, till  the  following  spring.  Others  believe  that 
they  are  changed  into  frogs,  and  the  skaters  on  the 
waters  of  Virginia,  seem  at  last  to  have  made  the  dis- 
covery that  they  retreat  under  the  ice,  and  thus  be- 
come fishes,  (at  least  in  their  habits)  during  a  part  ol 

the  year.  rue 

A  very  sensible  article  on  the  migration  of  the  Sora, 
is  found  in  the  6th  volume  of  Wilson's  Ornithology. 
Since  that  time,  considerable  has  been  added  to  the 
stuck  of  information  with  which  that  celebrated  Oriti- 
ihologist  favoured  the  public,  and  the  history  of  this 
bird  is  now  as  well  understood  by  Ornithologists,  as 
that  of  tlije  most  of  our  migrating  birds. 

The  Rallus  family,  contains  several  species,  ol 
which  the  bora  is  one,  and  our  common  Marsh  Hen 


another,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  species  in  the  interior 
of  Carolina,  that  was  overlooked  by  Wilson  and  re- 
mains yet  to  be  described.  The  land  rail  and  the  wa- 
ter crake  of  Britain,  are  of  the  same  family,  and  the 
habits  of  all  bear  a  very  strong  similarity. 

The  Sora  seldom  breeds  in  the  Middle  States.  The 
writer  of  this  was  shown  some  of  the  eggs  of  thia 
bird,  that  were  found  in  the  meadows  below  Philadel- 
phia; he  once   found  a  nest  along  the  Hudson  river, 
and  saw  two  others  along  the  marshes  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  but  it  geneially  bieeds  much  farther  North,  as 
far  as  Hudson's  Bay.     He  was  informed  by  an  intel- 
ligent trader,  that  in  collecting  the  eggs  of  the  wild 
goose  (Ansu  Canadensis,)  he  found  a  great  number  of 
the  nests  of  the  Sora.     No  sooner  are  these  birds  well 
grown  and  able  to  fly,  than   they  migrate  southerly. 
By  the  time  they  arrive  in  the  Middle  States,  a  spe- 
cies of  reed,  (the  Zizania  aquatica  of  Elliott)  begins 
to  ripen  its  seeds.     Of  these  the  Sora  is  very  fond — 
feeding  on  it  greedily,  and  soon  becoming  fat.     It  is 
very  susceptible  of  cold, and  the  very  first  frost  drives 
it  reluctantly  from  its  favourite  reedy  marshes,  to  seek 
a  warmer  climate.     About  the  time  these  birds  leave 
the  Delaware  and  Virginia,  they  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  Carolinas  in  considerable  numbers.    They 
are  scattered  among  our  marshes  and  grassy  fields. 
They  are  not  easily  made  to  rise  on  the  wing,  hence 
are  not  frequently  seen,  but  they  are  heard  in  every 
direction  for  several  weeks.     The  writer  of  this  saw 
six  that  had   been  killed  in  a  couple  of  hours,  in  the 
salt  marshes  near  Charleston,  by  an  individual  whilst 
in  pursuit  of  Marsh  Hens;  and  in   the  present  year, 
one  was  shot  on  James  Island,  near  this  city,  as  late 
as  the   10th  of  November.     Very  few  of  these  birds 
spend  the  winter  in  the  territory  of  the  LTnited  States. 
They   no  doubt  follow  in  the  train  of  many  of  our 
swallows,  fly-catchers,  and  sylvias,  and  remain  with- 
in or  south  of  the  tropics,  till  the  sjiring  invites  their 
return.     Certain  it  is,  that  about   the  beginning  of 
March,  and  sometimes  a  little  earlier,  the  Soras  pass 
through  our  low  country,  on  their  way  back  to  the 
north, and  their  well  known  notes  are  for  a  few  weeks 
heard  again  in  our  low  marshy  grounds:  they  advance 
rapidly  through  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  are 
seen  on   the  rivers  that  empty  into  the  upper  lakes, 
and  retire  still  farther  north,  on  their  way  to  their  an- 
nual breeding  places. 

The  Sora  appears  to  be  a  clumsy  flyer,  but  this  is 
merely  a  habit,  which  it  has  wiih  many  other  birds, 
who  see  best  in  the  evening  or  at  night,  and  fly  awk- 
wardly and  with  seeming  difficulty  in  the  day.  Let 
the  observer  only  take  his  stand  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  or  Schuylkill,  in  the  month  of  September, 
early  in  the  morning  or  laie  in  tlie  evening,  and  he 
will  see  it  dart  across  the  river,  wiili  the  ease  and  ra- 
pidity of  the  snipe.  It  is  as  capable  of  migrating  as 
any  other  bird.  In  the  autumn  of  1S19,  we  saw  two 
that  flew  on  board  of  a  ship  thirty  miles  from  land; 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  bishop  Madison,  that  several 
Soras  came  on  board  of  a  vessel,  upwards  of  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake. — 
That  this  bird  is  not  more  frequently  seen  in  its  mi- 
(Trations,  is  owing  to  the  circuinsiance  of  its  flying  by 
niirbt,  and  of  its  being  consequently  never  seen  mak- 
inu-  luno-  flights  by  day.  This  habit  of  migrating  by 
night  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  woodcock  (Sco- 
lopax  Minor,)  the  snipe,  the  rice  bird,  and  many 
others. 

That  a  few  of  these  birds  may,  from  some  cause,  be 
overtaken  by  the  winter  in  the  Nurth,  and  may,  under 
such  circumstance,  hide  themselves  from  the  severity 
of  the  cold,  in  hollow  lugs,  drains,  or  even  under  bro- 
ken pieces  of  ice,  where  there  is  but  little  water,  is 
possible;  but  that  they  can  under  such  circumstances, 
survive  the  winter,  or  even  a  few  days,  is  highly  im- 
probable. If  the  writer  in  the  Petersburg  paper 
means  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  birds  he  refers  to, 
came  out  of  the  water,  from  under  the  ice,  where 
they  had  no  access  to  the  atmospheric  air,  he  must 
have  intended  it  as  a  hoax  upon  the  naturalists,  who 
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are  supposed  to  swallow  but  too  greedily  the  marvel- 
lous tales  of  those,  wh.o  afterwards  make  themselves 
merry  at  their  credulity.  We  might  as  soon  expect 
to  see  the  whiting,  the  mullet,  the  perch,  or  others 
of  the  finny  tribe,  skipping  out  from  beneath  the  fur- 
rows of  the  plough,  as  to  see  the  Sora  emerging  from 
nnder  the  water,  where  it  had  quietly  gone  to  spend 
the  winter  among  the  fishes  and  amphibious  reptiles. 

Any  one  who  will  examine  the  internal  structure 
of  this  bird,  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  incapable  of 
remaining  under  water  beyond  a  very  short  time.  The 
habit  which  it  possesses  wilh  several  others  of  the 
game  genus,  of  diving,  and  disappearing  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  when  wounded,  has  induced 
many  persons  to  believe  that  it  could  not  be  drowned. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  When  wounded,  it 
sometimes  clings  to  marshes  and  weeds  under  water, 
and  dies  there,  but  it  more  frequently  rises  near  the 
surface,  and  merely  protrudes  a  sufficient  portion  of  its 
bill  out  of  the  water  to  enable  it  to  breathe.  We 
once,  in  company  with  some  naturalists  of  Philadel- 
phia, tried  an  experiment  upon  two  Soras,  that  had 
been  slightly  wounded  in  the  wing,  to  ascertain  hov; 
long  they  qould  live  under  the  water.  They  were 
placed  in  a  covered  basket,  which  was  sunk  in  the 
river.  One  remained  fifteen  minutes  in  the  water, 
the  other  eight;  on  taking  them  out  both  were  found 
dead;  we  placed  them  in  the  sun  for  several  days,  but 
they  were  never  resuscitated. 

The  perplexities  with  regard  to  the  migration  of 
birds,  are  every  day  removing.  Not  many  years 
ago  it  was  supposed  that  the  swallows  retired  into 
hollow  trees,  or  under  the  water,  and  there  remained 
dormant  through  the  winter,  until  the  cheering  sun 
of  spring  revived  them;  but  any  careful  observer, 
who  will  place  himself  on  the  outskiris  ot  our  city, 
from  August  to  November,  and  will  look  about  him, 
may  easily  unravel  the  mystery.  'I'hcre  he  will  see 
the  swallows,  from  the  purple  martin  down  to  the 
minute  bank  swallow,  sailing  gaily  through  the  air 
in  pursuit  of  their  favourite  food,  and  winging  their 
way  from  their  breeding  places  in  the  north  to  the 
sunny  south,  where  abundance  of  insects  and  balmy 
skies  welcome  their  annual  return.  And  could  he 
but  have  the  faculty  of  seeing  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  he  would  find  the  now  mysterious  Sora  pursuing 
the  same  course,  and  with  the  rice  bird,  with  which 
it  has  associated  on  the  reeds  of  the  rivers  in  the  Middle 
States,  going  to  spend  the  winter  in  a  climate  more 
congenial  to  its  tender  frame. 

For  the  gratification  of  those  who  may  feel  a  de- 
sire to  examine  the  Sora,  a  stuffed  bird  of  this  spe- 
cies is  sent  to  your  office,  which  was  obtained  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  its  migrations  southerly. 

A  LoVEK  OF  N.tTURAl.  HlSTORT. 


FROST  AND  FLOWERS. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  to  talk  of  flowers,  and 
breathing  odours,  on  such  a  day  as  this,  when  the 
wings  of  every  zephyr  are  pointed  wilh  icicles.  But 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  as  pretty  a  bo- 
quet  of  flowers  from  Mrs.  Parioentier,  as  ever  adorned 
the  bosom  of  Flora  in  her  own  balmy  month  of  May. 
We  have  not  the  botanical  science  to  note  the  flowers, 
various  and  beautiful,  that  number  up  this  charming 
little  collection.  Among  iheni,  however,  are  several 
varieties  of  roses,  blushing  and  redolent  as  the  breath 
of  Spring;  lilacs;  the  CamilliaJaponica;  the  Passi- flo- 
ra, or  Winged  Passion  flower;  Geraniums,  lively  and 
bright,  &c.  &c.  We  mention  these  things,  that  the 
gay  belles  of  our  city  may  recollect  where  to  send 
their  swains  fur  garlands  and  nosegays,  to  decorate 
their  ringlets  during  the  present  season  of  gaiety  and 
cold  weather.  And  should  any  of  them  wish  to  tanta- 
lize and  "freeze  the  young  blood"  of  their  sweethearts, 
no  doubt  Mrs.  P.  can  furnish  an  ice  plant  to  be  en- 
twined with  the  opening  rose-bnd.  But  what  we  wish 
to  notice  more  particularly,  is  a  new  double-variety  of 
the  Camillia  Japonica,  of  a  bright  color,  which  is  a 
seedling  of  1828.    As  it  was  planted  and  fostered  by 


the  late  Mr.  Parmentier,  his  widow  dedicates  it  by 
name  to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  It  is  very  beau- 
tiful. 

The  public  may  have  observed  that  the  extensive 
gardens  kept  by  Mr.  P.,  and  continued  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  widow,  are  advertised  for  sale.  Although 
well  qualified,  with  the  aid  of  her  intelligent  young 
daughter,  to  superintend  such  an  establishment,  yet  the 
task  is  too  heavy  for  them;  and  we  hope  that  some 
horticulturist  of  capital  will  offer  liberally  for  the  pur- 
chase.    It  will  be  an  estate. — JW  Y.  Com. 


Advantage  of  Short  Stages  in  Drawing  Hf-avt 
Loads. 
Mr.  Stuart  Menteath  of  Closeburn,  proprietor  of  one 
of  the  richest  coal  fields  in  the  island,  both  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality,  has  very  successfully  employed  horse 
power  to  the  drawing  of  heavy  loads,  by  dividing  the 
road  into  short  stages.  Before  this  ex-pedient  was  re- 
sorted to,  each  horse  could  travel  the  distance  only  18 
miles,  and  return  with  a  load  of  24  cwt.  thrice  a  week; 
that  is  to  say,  the  aggregate  of  the  labour  of  each  horse 
amounted  to  3  tons  12  cwt.  weekly.  But  by  dividing 
that  distance  into  four  stages  of  4*  miles  each,  four 
horses  can  make  three  trips  daily,  and  draw  a  load  of 
33  cwt.  each  trip,  or  very  nearly  5  tons  daily,  or  30 
tons  weekly.  Hence,  according  to  this  method,  the 
aggregate  of  the  labour  of  each  horse  amounts  to  aoove 
7  tons  weekly.  Suppose  16  horses  are  employed,  in- 
stead of  making  them  travel  18  miles  one  day,  and  re- 
turn with  a  load  the  following,  the  more  advantageous 
plan  is  to  arrange  them  in  four  divisions,  and  make 
each  division  travel  only  4*  miles  in  succession. — 
Were  this  distance  divided  into  six  stages,  the  load 
might  be  proportionally  increased,  with  less  fatigue  to 
the  horses;  for  it  will  invariably  be  found,  that  the 
most  profitable  mode  of  applying  the  labour  of  horses 
is  to  vary  their  muscular  action,  and  revive  its  tone  by 
short  and  frequent  intervals  of  repose. —  Quart.  Joum. 
Agric. 

Cloth  Mani;factured  from  the  Wooi,  of  the 

Cotton  Grasses. 
Mr.  Helliwellof  Greenhurst  Hey,  near  Todmordon, 
has  manufactured  a  beautiful  cotton  russet  cloth,  and 
also  yarn  for  stockings,  from  the  wool  produced  by  the 
cotton-grass  plants  found  upon  his  estate  there.  This 
plant  grows  principally  on  the  highest  and  most  use- 
less land  in  the  kingdom,  and  consists  of  two  kinds,  the 
common  or  single  headed  cotton  grass,  Eriophorum 
vaninatum;  and  the  narrow  leaved  cotton  grass,  or 
many  headed  cotton  grass,  Eriophorum  angustifoliwn 
—  both  perennial  plants,  and  from  the  latter  of  which 
the  cloth  and  yarn  were  manufactured.  It  is  supposed, 
that  on  many  parts  of  Stansfield  Common,  near  Tod- 
mordon, even  in  its  uncultivated  state,  there  might  be 
from  two  to  three  hundred  weight  produced  upon  an 
acre,  and  that  the  cost  would  not  exceed  2d.  to  3d.  a 
pound.  Specimens  of  the  yarn  and  cloth  have  been 
sent  to  us,  and  the  cloth  is  remarkably  firm  and  beau- 
ful — Leeds  Mercury. 


Diseases  of  Poultrt. 
From  a  series  of  observations  made  on  the  diseases 
of  domestic  poultry,  Mr.  Flourens  makes  the  following 
conclusions: — 1.  In  these  animals,  cold  exercises  a 
constant  and  determinate  action  on  the  lungs.  2.  The 
effect  of  this  action  is  the  more  rapid  and  more  severe, the 
younger  the  animal  is.  3.  When  cold  does  not  cause 
acute  and  speedily  fatal  inflammation  of  the  lungs,it  pro- 
duces a  chronic  inflammation,  which  is  pulmonary  con- 
sumption itself.  4.  Heat  always  prevents  the  attack 
of  pulmonary  consumption:  when  the  latter  has  taken 
place,  heat  suspends  its  progress,  and  even  sometimes 
arrests  it  entirely,  and  effects  a  complete  cure.  5. 
Pulmonary  consumption  is  never,  in  any  stage,  conta- 
gious: Fowls  affected  with  that  disease  were  not  only 
all  day  along  with  the  healthy  fowls,  but  at  night 
roosted  in  the  same  places,  without  communicating 
their  disease  to  them.     6.  Lastly,  the  action  of  too 


long  confined  air  exposes  these  animals  to  abscesses  of 

the  cornea,  and  inflammation  of  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

These  abscesses  and  inflammations  are  also  caused  in  a 
still  more  cruel  manner,  by  cold,  especially  when  ac- 
companied with  moisture.— ,4n>iaZej  dea  Science)  JYa- 
turelles. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

An  American  gentleman,  a  correspondent  of  the 
New- York  Observer,  and  now  in  England,  thus 
speaks,  in  comparing  English  agriculture  with  that 
of  this  country. 

From  Manchester  to  Birmingham,  with  the  e.xcep- 
tion  of  the  coal  regions  of  Wolverhampton,  and  anoth- 
er few  miles  of  poor  land,  the  whole  country  is  a  per- 
fect garden.  An  American  farmer  knows  nothing  of 
English  husbandry.  The  difference  is  too  wide  for 
him  to  be  able  to  appreciate  it.  Select  the  most  cul- 
tivated grounds  of  the  rich  on  Manhattan  Island,  or 
behind  Brooklyn,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Phil- 
adelphia, or  of  Boston— and  they  are  only  ordinary 
specimens  of  English  farming.  A  poor  English  wt- 
tagei  displays  a  taste  about  his  humble  dwefling,  and 
gets  a  product  from  his  little  patch,  which  might 
shame  the  wealthy  farmers  of  the  United  States.  I 
wish  not  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  my  country,  or 
countrymen— but  I  should  like  to  provoke  them,  by 
whatever  means,  to  more  rapid  improvements,  both  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture. 

LIVE  Oa£ 

It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Col.  White,  of  Florida,  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  of  Naval  Affairs,  that  each 
acre  of  land,  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  live  oak, 
will  bear  twenty  trees,  which,  in  fifty  years  from  the 
time  of  planting,  would  be  fit  for  ship-building;  and 
worth  ninety  dollars  each;  and  that  the  expense  of 
superintendence  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
growth,  for  a  plantation  of  6,000  acres,  would  not  ex- 
ceed $100,000.  Little  progress  has  been  made  in 
promoting  the  cultivation  of  this  timber  on  the  lots 
which  have  already  been  purchased;  nor  have  we  seen 
any  indication  that  any  measures  of  importance  have 
been  taken  for  this  purpose  by  the  present  secretary 
of  the  n3.vy  .—Mvertiser. 


"l^Wi  i^AlMWJi. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Feb.  3,  18J2. 

Farmers  and  Grazier's  Guide IMessrs.  Carey 

&  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  have  just  issued  from  the 
press   another   excellent   book   for  farmers,  entitled, 
"The  Complete  Cattle  Keeper,  or  Farmers  and  Gra- 
ziers'  Guide,"  by  B.  Lawrence,  of  England.     The 
book  professes  to  be  a  guide  in  the  choice  and  manage- 
ment of  neat  cattle  and  sheep,  including  useful  obser- 
vations and   suggestions  relative  to  the  coniparaiive 
value  of  the  various  breeds,  and  on  the  injurious  effects 
resulting  from  improper  food  and  impure  water.     It 
also  contailis  hints  to  dairymen  on  the  best  construc- 
tion of  the  cow  house,  or  stable,  and  on  the  manao-e- 
ment  of  milch  cows;  and  a  description  of  the  internal 
structure  of  neat  cattle,  and  of  their  digestive  system. 
It  contains  also,  a  treatise  on  the  diseases  to  which 
cattle  are  subject,  in  which  the  causes  are  pointed  out, 
the  symptoms  described,  and  approved  methods  of  cure 
given;  together  with  the  proper  management  of  calves 
and  lambs,  and  much  other  matter  highly  useful,  and 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  farmer  and  grazier.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  little  book  to 
theattentionof  every  owner  of  a  cow  in  the  U.  States, 
feeling  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  cannot  fail  to  re- 
ceive ample  returns  for  the  dollar  they  vvill  lay  out  in 
its  purchase.     We  shall  take  occasion  to  extract  some 
useful  hints  fnmi  its  pages  for  the  Fanner,  but  in  the 
mean  time  recommend  our  agricultural  friends  to  ob- 
tain the  book.     It  may  be  had  at  the  Seed  Store,  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  the  American  Farmer. 
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DIMINUTIVE  COW. 

The  Perth  (Scotch)  Cmirier  mentions  a  cow  which 
passed  that  place,  on  its  way  south,  only  3  feet  8  inch- 
es long  and  18  inches  high. 


Prices  Ctirrent  in  JVeio  York,  Jan.  28. 
Beeswax,  yellow    18  a  20.  Co/(oii.  New   Orlears.lO 
a    12;    Upland,  .Ha  .10;    .Mabama,  .8  a    11.    Cotton 
B.v;giug,  Heinp,yd.lJia  17;  Flax  13  a  14i;  F/ax,  Ame- 

rica°n  7  as. Flaxseed.!  bush,  clean  16  50   a 

FXour,  N.    Vnrk.  bbl.6.12a ;    Canal,  6.50  a  6.75; 

Bait.  Hwd.n.  6.50  a  6.62;  Rh'd.  city  mills  6.50  a  6.62; 
country,  6.00  a  6.12;  Alexand'a,  6.25  a  6.50;  Freder- 
icksburg 5.8-ia ;  Pelersg.5.S7ia ;  Kye  Flour, 

4  62  a  4.6S;  Indian  Meal  .per  bbl.  3.37  a  3.50;  per  hhd. 

15.25  a  16.50;  Ginin,  \\  heat.  North, a ;  Vir. 

1  16  a  1.19;  Kye,  North, —  a  00;    Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  63  a 

_.  Barley a ;Oals,Sth.  and  North,. 38  a  46; 

Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.7.00  a  8.00;  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess   9.00   a   9.25;  prime  6.50  a  6  25; 

cargo a ;  Lard  ,10^  a  .1 1 ;  Pork,  mess,  bbl. 

1350a  1400;  prime  ll.50all.75. 


THE  FARMERS  AND  GRAZIERS'  GUIDE. 

Just  published  and  for  sale  at  the  American  Farmer 
OfEce  and  Seed  Store— jirice  88  cenls. 

THE  COMPLETE  CATTLE  KEEPER;  or  Farmers 
and  Graziers'  Guide  in  the  choice  and  management  of 
neat  Cattle  and  Sheep,  including  useful  observations 
and  suggestions,  relative  to  the  comparative  value  of 
the  various  breeds,  and  on  the  injurious  effects  result- 
ing from  improper  food  and  impure  water. 

HINTS  TO  DAIRYMEN,  of  the  best  construction  of 
the  cow  house  or  stable,  and  on  the  management  of 
milch  cows,  a  description  of  the  internal  structure  of 
neat  catlle,  and  of  their  digestive  system;  the  diseases 
to  which  catlle  are  liable,  in  which  the  causes  are 
pointed  out,  the  symptoms  described,  and  approved 
methods  of  cure  given— By  B.  Lawrence.        Feb.  3. 


G.ENBRAL  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 

Establishment. 
Compri.«;.g-,-A  Seed  and  Implement  Store;  a  General 
Agricultural  Agency,  and  the  Office  of  the  American 
Farmer,  in   the  basement   of  Barnum's  City  Hotel, 
Baltimore. 
In   Connexion  with   a  Stock  and   F.xperimental  Farm 
and  Garden  in  the  Vicinity. 
By  I.  Irvine  Hitchcock  and  Gideon  B.  Smith. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  "eneral  assortment  now  on  hand,  mostly  raised  by 
Gideon  B.  Smith  in  1831. 


D.  &  C.  LANDRETH, 
NURSERY  AND  SEEDSMEN,  Philadelphia, 

Have  appointed  the  subscriber  agent  for  the  sale  of 
their  GARDEN  SEEDS;  he  vends  no  seeds  but  those 
from  this  establishment,  and  is  authorised  to  say,  that 
of  him  only  can  they  at  present  be  purchased  in  BAL- 
TIMORE. ,  ,    , 

Each  parcel  bears  their  label  and  warranted. 

Orders  received  for  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS  &  GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS,  to  be 
«upplifd  from  their  nurseries  with  all  possible  des- 
patch,  and  carefully  packed.  J.  J.  HARROD, 

172  BaHimore  street,  Baltimore. 

gr^Catalogue  for  1832,  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Culti- 
vation of  Esculent  Vegetables,  will  issue  in  a  few  days 
—price  \i\  cenls.  and  to  be  had  of  all  their  agents. 

J.  J.  H.  has  jU3t  opened  on  sale  a  large  assortment 
of  Ihe  above  seeds.  Fe**-  ^■ 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

J.  S.  Eastman,  No.  36  west  Pratt  street,  between 
Hanover  and  Charles  street,  has  in  store,  a  pretly  gene- 
ral assortment  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds  of  European  and 
American  growth,  and  is  daily  in  expectation  of  a  fur- 
ther supply  from  Europe,  when  his  assortment  will  be 
complete,  and  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  recommend 
to  his  customers  with  confidence,  as  no  pains  has  been 
spared  in  procuring  them  from  Seedsmen  of  high  stand- 
ing. 

His  assortment  embraces  a  great  variety  of  Cabbages, 
Radishes,  Brocolis,  Borecoles,,  the  best  kinds  of  Let- 
tuces, early  and  late  Cauliflower,  Beets,  Long  Orange 
and  Horn  Carrots,  a  great  variety  of  Peas  and  Beans, 
Mangle  Wurtzel,  Ruta  Baga,  Turnips,  long  green,  early 
frame  and  cluster  Cucumbers,  with  other  varieties  of 
Garden  Seeds  all  of  which  he  will  sell,  wholesale  and 
retail,  on  reasonable  terms. 

Also,  Canary  Seed,  Clover,  Timothy,  Herds  and  Mea- 
dow Oat  Grass  Seeds;  together  with  his  usual  assort- 
ment of  Ploughs  and  other  Agricultural  Implements 
suited  to  the  season. 

Also,  wove  Wire  for  Wheat  Fans,  Safes,  and  Flax 
Seed  Screens,  &c.  &o. 

Jan.  25,  1632. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,SEEDS,&^. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  Grant  street,  near  Pratt  street 
wharf  offer  for  sale  a  large  and  general  assortment 
:r  the  most  approved  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLF.- 
MENTS  consisting  of  their  new  improved  PLOUGHS, 
of  sizes  from  six  to  twelve  inches,  cast  and  wrought 
shares;  Wood's  Patent  Ploughs  of  different  sizes; 
Barshare  with  wrought  shares  and  coulters;  Corn 
Shellers;  improved  Wheat  Fans;  Straw  Cutters  of  va- 
rious kinds,  from  §5  to  $70 -among  them  is  the  Cylin- 
drical  Straw  Cutter,  made  after  the  model  ol  the  Eng- 
lish Machine,  with  some  improvements,  and  which  can 
be  furnished  at  about  half  the  price  at  which  they  have 
been  imported;  THRASHING  MACHINES  and  HORSE 
POWERS;  Cast  Steel  Axes;  Grubbing  Hoes;  Picks; 
Shovels;  Spades;  Straw  Knives;  Steel  Hay  and  Manure 

"^Clover,  Timothy,  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  and  other 
FIELD  SEEDS— together  with  an  assortment  of  Fresh 
Garden  Seeds,  warranted  good.         „     ,      ,       ... 

Also  expected  in  a  few  days  from  England,  a  further 
supply  of  first  quality  Early  York,  Early  George,  Wel- 
linaton.  Sugar  Loaf,  Ox  Heart,  Battersea  and  Green 
Savoy  Cabbage  Seed;  Brocoli,  genuine  early  franie 
short  top  scarlet  Radish  Seed,  and  various  other  kinds 
of  seed,  of  last  year's  growth.  „„„„o         j 

FRUIT    TREES,     ORNAMENTAL     TREES     and 

SHRUBS.     Catalogues  gratia  at  our  store.         Feb.  S. 


RAPE  SEED. 

A  small  quantity  of  fresh  Rape  seed  just  received, 
for  sale  by  the  subscriber. 

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 
The  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  small  but  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Tulips,  early  double  and  single  Van  Thol, 
and  common  kinds;  Crown  Imperials  and  Persian  Fri- 
tillaries;  Polyanthus  narcissus,  yellow  and  white  frag- 
rant; Yellow  fragrant  and  White  fragrant;  Double  and 
single  fragrant  Jonquils,  &c. 

A  few  of  his  splendid  collection  of  new  Pa;oniesand 
Hemerocalises  yet  on  hand. 

BUFFALOE  BERRY  TREES. 
The  subscriber  will  receive  in  a  few  days  a  few  of 
the  new  and  beautiful  fruit  trees  originally  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  mentioned  in  No.  5,  vol.  13,  Amr. 
Farmer,  called  Buffaloe  berry  tree,  or  Shepherdia.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  ornamental  trees, 
bears  delicious  fruit,  and  is  perfectly  hardy— price  $1 
j„c/,.  GIDEON  B.  SMITH, 


BAIiTXMOai:    F&IC£S   CVBREMT. 

Baltimore  Market. — The  close  of  the  navigation 
again,  has  suspended  business  in  the  produce  market. 
The  price  of  Howard  street  flour,  from  wagons,  yes- 
terday was  §5  124,  and  some  few  sales  were  made 
from  stores  at  the  same  price,  but  dealers  generally 
ask  more.  We  have  corrected  our  quotations  of  wool 
to  correspond  with  actual  transactions.  There  is  no 
change  in  corn,  oats,  or  rye.  Beef  has  advanced,  and 
prime  would  command  our  highest  rate. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,  3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;  brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars, 6. 00  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 

16.00a  20.00. — Virginia, 4.00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8. CO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  33  hhd.  Md.;21hhdg 
Kentucky — total  54  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheatfoniily,8S.75  0  7.25;  super 

Howard-st.   fresh  612.^  a  5.25;  city   mills,  $5.00  o 

a ;  .--usq. —  0  —  ;  Corn  Meai.  bbl.  3  50;  GniiN,  Md. 

red  wheat,  1.00  ol.OS;  white  do. n , Susq.  —  a 

Corn,  white,  50(1  52— yellow  51  a  53 — Rye,  75  a  77 

Oats,  38  n    40. — 3|.-.\NS,  75   a  80— Peas,  65  a  70 — 

CLOVKh-SKEn  5.50  a  6.00— Timotht,  2.50  a  Or- 

CHARO    t^RAss  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00  a  2. 50 — Herd's,  75  a  1.00-Lucerne  —  0  37^  lb. — 
Barlkv  , — Flaxseeh  1:J  a  1  5-3-Cotton,  Va.  7^  0  9-Lou. 
9  a  12— Alab.Sa.  10— Teiin.  .74  n.9;  N.Car.8  a. Si- 
Upland  Sa  10 — Whiskey,  hhds.  lstp.3S  a  — ;  in  bbls. 

34  n  34i Wool.  Ifasftfrf,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  57;  American  Full  Blood,  40  a  45;  three  quarters  do. 
36  a  40;  half  do.  34  o  36;  quarter  and  common  do.  30 
a  34.  Uimaslied,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  26  a  28;  three  quarters  do.  24  a 

26;  half  do.  22  n  24;  quarter  and  common,  IS  a  22 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  $225  a  -;  Country,  dew-rotted  .  5^ 
o  7c.  lb.  water-rotted,  7  a  9c.— Feathers,  37^  a  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.75  a ,  ground.  1.37^  a —  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pigfor  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  n  30.00;  bar  Sus.  per  ton, 
72.50  a  80.00. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.60  a  6.00 — 
Oak   wood,  4.00   a  4.50— Hickory,  5.50   0  6.00. 


AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

A  variety  of  the  most  approved  works,  both  Foreign 
and  American,  on  subjects  connected  with  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Farriery,  &c.  kept  for  sale  at  this  office. 


Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

The  following  person!  are  authorised  lo  act  as  Ageuls  for  Ihe  Ameii 
can  Farmer  in  their  several  places  of  residence: 

Boston,  John  D.  Russell,  JV.  E.  Farmer  OgUc. 

New-York,  J-  H.  Oourlie,  at  tlie  Post  Offlee. 

C  D.  &  C.  Landreth,  Chestnut  street. 
PttUadelpkia,  ^  g    £    Krrymuth. 

Washington,  D.  C.   P.  Thompson. 
iP'osliin^ton,  D.  C.  Coale  &  Co. 
l'\cdcrii-kabure,  Va.  Wm.  K.  Oray,  Post  Mailer. 
PetETstncrg,  Va.        Thomas  Coleman. 
Raleieh,  \.  C.  Joseph  Gales  &  Son. 

Camden,  S.  C.  P.  Thornton,  Post  Master. 

New  Orleans,  Wm.  McKean. 

Nashnlle,  Ten.         Eiclibaum  8t   Norvell 
Stitcliez,  Mis.  Frederick  Staunton. 

Port  Gibson,  Mis.     Passmore  Hoopes. 
.S.iiem,  N.  J.  H.  H.  Elwell. 

Gcti*rol  .agent /or  (Ac  State  0/  Mar^lanil,  T.  B.  Brenan. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Third  Prize  Essay,  Agricultural  Division,  by  Gideon 
Davis,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  on  Tillage— Inquiry,  On 
the  Best  Means  of  Cultivating  Western  Lands — On  the 
Value  of  Agricultural  Books— Large  Potatoes  and 
Great  Crops,  grown  near  New  Castle,  Penn. — List  of 
Native  Oaks,  &c.  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety by  Wm.  Robert  Prince — Diseases  in  Horses — Ex- 
traction of  Sugar  from  the  Seckel  Pear— Kiln  Dried 
Corn  Meal— The  habits  of  the  Sora— Frost  and  Flow- 
ers—Advantage of  Short  Stages  in  Drawing  Heavy 
Loads — Cloth  Manufactured  from  the  AVool  of  the  Col- 
ton  Grasses — Diseases  of  Poultry — Agriculture  in  Eng- 
land—Live Oak— Editorial— Prices  Current  of  Country 
Produce  in  the  New  York  and  Baltimore  Markets — 
Advertisements. 

EDITED  BY  GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 

Published ei'ery  Friday,  (at  the  oldofficc,basement  ofBamum'l  CWjf 
hotel,)  by  1.  IRVINE  HITCHCOCK, on  thefollowing 

TERMS. 

1.  Price  five  dollars  per  annum,  due  at  the  middle  of  each  yeir  of 

subsctiption. 

2.  Subscriptions  are  in  all  cases  charged  lythe  i/car,  and  Dtver  for  > 

shorter  term. 

3.  When  once  sent  to  a  subscriber,  the  paper  will  not  be  discontinued 

without  hisspecial  order;  and  then  not  till  the  end  of  the  year 
of  his  siibscripliun  that  shall  be  cui  rent  at  the  time  of  receiving 
sucli  order;  except  at  the  discretion  of  the  publisher. 

4.  The  risk  of  mail  in  the  transportation  of  both  the  paper,  and  of 

bank  notes  sent  in    payment  for  it,  is  assumed  by  the  publishtr. 

5.  Adverlnements  connected  wilhany  of  the  subjects  of  the  Amerioan 

Farmer,  inserted  once,  (seldom  more)  at  one  dollar  periquart. 

6.  All  letlersconceming  this  paper  must  be  directed  lo  the   publiiher. 

They  must  be  free  of  postage,  cTcept  commiinicatioDS  inlendca 

for  publication,  andlelterscontaiuing  money. 
nn-  All  Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  the  FarmtN 
they  are  authorised  to  retain  ^gl  for  each  new  subscriber,  and  10  p«r 
cent,  on  all  other  collections. 

I       Printed  by  John  D.  Toy,  Mrner  of  St.  Paul  and  MarkX  ll»M»l. 
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A&RXCUI.TURE- 


CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT —IMPROVING 
EXHAUSTED  LAND. 

Spring  Hills,  Fluvanna,  Va.  } 
Mr.  Smith:  January  Slli,  \S32.  J 

I  am  a  farmer  in  a  small  way,  witli  seven  or  eight 
years'  experience  in  tliat  line,  and  altliougli  I  am 
alraid  lo  attempt  to  write  any  thing  which  is  to  appear 
in  print,  knowing  that  I  am  not  qualified  to  do  so,  yet 
as  [  take  so  much  interest  in  what  is  said  in  your  pa- 
per relative  to  any  thing  purely  agricultural,  I  pro- 
pose to  set  down  a  little  of  my  experiencSj  knowing, 
that  if  what  I  shall  say  should  elicit  any  remarks 
from  abler  Iniiids,  I  shall  receive  my  reward. 

From  my    bad  success  in   the  wheat  crop,  I  had 
come   to  the  conclusion  that  my  land   was  nut  at  all 
adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  as  I  could  not  come 
near  up  to  my  neighbours,  which  was  not  more  than 
five  to  seven   for  one  sown. — I   took  much  pains  in 
putting  in  as  I  thought,  leaving  my  field  level  as  pos- 
sible.   In  the  fall  of  18i!8,  1  concluded  to  change  from 
the  level  lo  tlie  bedding  mode,  and  accordingly,  after 
sowing,  ploughed  two  corn  rows  in  a  land  and  run  off 
deep  water  furrows  after  harrowing,  also  was  particu- 
lar to  have  cross  outlets  at  all   low  places  to  let  the 
water  escape.     These   I    frecjuently    have   deepened 
with  spades  or  shovels,  until  I  ain  certain  they  will 
take  all  the  water  oft".  My  success  upon  this  plan  has 
been  flattering — my  crop  of  18-29  being  a  little  more 
than  fifteen  and  a  half  throughout  to  one  sown,  and  on 
the   most   of  my  ground  nineteen  to  one  sown,  and 
twenty-two  to   the  acre.     My  crop  of  1830,  on  my 
low  grounds,  (which  were  thought  not  worth  sowing 
in  wheat,  being  mostly  too  low  and  moist)  was  a  little 
more  than  twelve   for  one;  and   a  bit  of  old  high  un- 
manured,  seven  for  one.     Crop  of  1831,  all  high  land, 
eleven  bushels  and  one  peck  to  one  sown,  (although 
1  lost  three  or  four  acres  by  the  fly)  and  on  a  part  that 
■was  tallowed  land  and  partially  manured,  fourteen  to 
one,  and  the  same  or  a  little  more  to  the  acre.     This 
was  a  piece  of  old  high  land,  four  acres  and  three- 
quarters,  which  I  had  sown  several  times  before  with- 
out reaping  the  seed  sown; — and  this  brings  me  to  say 
something  upon  the  mode  of  preparing  fallow  land  for 
wheat      I  had  often  fallowed  for  wljeat,  and  as  often 
made  nothing,  which  brought  me  firm  in  the  opinion 
that  my  land  would  not  produce  wheat   on  fallows 
at  all;  however  I  determined  to  try  a  little  better  pre- 
paration,(the  custom  here  is  to  plough ,  sow,  plough,  and 
harrow  in.)  So  the  lot  I  have  just  mentioned, four  acres 
and  three  quarters,  was  ploughed  in  August  and  rolled 
with  a  heavy  roller.     About  the  middle  of  September 
it  was  harrowed    with  a  loaded   harrow,  to  break  the 
clods  that  might  be  made  light  by  the  roller— then 
ploughed  and  rolled.     xVbout  the  2-id  to  'ioth  October 
it  was  harrowed,  sown,  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and 
deep  water  furrows  run  between  the  beds  horizontally 
(for  it  was  hilly,)   the  product  was  as  before  stated. 
This  same  bit  of  ground  four  years  before  had   been 
fallowed  in  the  usual   way,  and  sowed,  and  did  not 
produce  half  the  seed.     It  was  without  manure  it  is 
true,  but  not  more  than  half  was  manured  last  crop, 
and  the  whole  was  good;  before  none  was  worth  any 
thing.     I,  therefore,  think  highly  of  a  good  deal  of 
work  and  especially  of  the  roller  in  preparing  my  land 
for  wheat — it  is  a  hard,  coarse,  red  and  grey  subsoil;  on 
sandy  and  gravel  land  the  roller  would  be  less  neces- 
sary. I  must  repeat, that  I  attribute  my  increase  of  crops, 
on  land  that  was  able  to  produce,  mainly  to  bedding 
and  having  the  water  well  drained  off  on  flat  or  low 
land.     I  am  not  prepared  to  say   why  the  bedding 
does  best  on  steep  or  rolling  land,  but  would  suggest, 
that  as  deep  water  furrows  are  run  horizontally,  that 
more  water  and  whatever  of  fertilizing  matter  may 
be  in  the  earth,  may  be  retained  and  thereby  render 
it  more  productive;  as  we  often  find  the  high  land 
too  dry,  while  the  flat  is  too  wet.  My  neighbours  sow 
the  old  way — I  notice  no  improvement  in  their  crops. 
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I  am  disposed  to  say  something  about  the  means  of 
improving  exhausted  land,  not  that  I  feel  able  to  give 
advice  to  any  practical  industrious  farmer,  but  if  I 
should  say  any  thing  that  may  call  down  upon  me  the 
criticism  of  some  farmer,  it  may  result  in  profit  to 
some  of  us.  As  to  my  own  part,  I  am  never  tired 
of  reading  any  thing  calculated  to  forward  the  great 
cause  in  question. 

To  proceed. — When  I  purchased  my  small  farm,  it 
was  very  poor,  having  been  worn  out  twenty  years, 
except  forty-five  acres  of  river  and  creek  bottom. — 
I  determined  to  improve  the  exhuasted  part;  this  I 
thought  was  easily  done  by  clover  and  plaster  with 
two  entire  years'  rest  in  four;  but  to  my  surprise  and 
mortification  the  clover  seed  was  generally  lost,  ex- 
cept in  small  and  detached  spots;  my  land  remained 
poor  as  ever,  producing  nothing  but  cinquefoil  and 
dewberry  briars. 

Thus  I  continued  my  efforts,  keeping  my  cattle  off 
my  grounds,  until  a  few  years  past,  when  I  determin- 
ed to  rely  mainly  upon  the  application  of  manure.  I, 
therefore,  have  turned  my  attention  to  the  making  of 
that  article  from  every  possible  source,  and  have  in 
this  way  surpassed  my  most  sanguine  expectation,  in 
the  quantity  made,  and  in  getting  over  my  old  dead 
land.  Now,  instead  of  starving  my  cattle  to  save  my 
ground,  1  give  them  the  grass  on  the  field  next  to 
come  in  corn,  and  they  aid  me  in  cleaning  very  much, 
and  by  keeping  the  lots  well  littered,  ^both  summer 
and  winter,  I  have  a  quantity  of  manure  to  put  on  tlie 
poorer  parts  of  the  field  when  to  be  cropped  with 
corn.  My  number  of  fields  have  for  some  years  been 
four,  one  in  corn,  one  in  wheat,  and  two  in  clover 
each  year.  I  have  recently  changed  to  five  fields,  and 
my  rotation  of  crops  is  now,  corn,  wheat,  clover,  clo- 
ver, clover.  In  the  field  taken  for  corn,  I  endeavour 
to  leave  out  a  few  acres  of  the  poorest  to  receive  my 
early  summer  manure,  this  I  call  my  fallow  lot  and 
to  be  sown  with  wheat  together  with  the  corn  land. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  clover  and 
plaster  should  not  be  used  as  an  improver,  provided, 
the  land  has  sufficient  life  to  produce  tolerable  clover; 
but  if  the  land  is  too  poor  to  produce  a  covering  of 
clover,  (and  that  is  the  situation  of  all  our  old  worn 
out  lands  in  my  neighbourhood,)  no  dependence  is  to  be 
placed  either  upon  rest,  clover  or  grazing,  until  brought 
to  that  state  of  fertility  by  the  application  of  manure, 
(lime  we  do  not  have.)  Then  I  believe,  though  my 
experience  is  too  short  to  say  certainly,  that  the  land 
may  be  continued  in  a  progressive  state  of  improve- 
ment by  clover  and  plaster,  rest,  and  a  proper  rotation 
of  crops. 

I  would  here  respectfully  tender  to  yonr  correspon- 
dent W.  D.  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  my 
best  thanks  for  one  of  his  communications,  I  believe 
in  the  last  volume,  in  which  he  recommends  the  sow- 
ing of  timothy  and  orchard  grass  seeds  with  wheat 
in  fall.  I  would  willingly  balance  accounts  with  the 
Farmer  for  that  solitary  item  of  imjirovement.  I  had 
practised  it  upon  favourite  spots,  but  never  to  any  ex- 
tent. Last  year  I  sowed  most  of  my  wheat  land  with 
timothy  and  orchard  grass,  and  am  much  pleased 
with  the  result,  and  more  especially  upon  fresh  land, 
which  with  us  does  not  take  clover  at  all,  but  the  se- 
cond year  runs  off  with  what  we  call  sorrel,  which 
infests  our  lands  as  long  as  they  retain  their  freshness. 
This  fall  I  have  sown  all  my  wheat  land  in  grass 
seeds,  and  clover  to  be  sown  also  next  month. 

In  this  way  I  have  a  pleasing  hope  of  bringing  all 
my  old  worn  out  land  to  produce  a  crop  worth  attend- 
ing to  at  least. 

I  would  here  observe,  that  if  any  part  of  a  field  is 
very  poor,  and  1  cant  raise  manure  to  go  over  it,  I  do 
not  plough  it  at  all,  but  leave  it  to  be  grazed  in  rotation. 
If  you  consider  any  part  of  this  scroll  worth  pub- 
lishing, you  can  do  so — either  a  part  or  the  whole  as 
you  may  think  prudent.     I  may   hereafter  say  some- 
thing of  ray  experience  in  horizontal  ditching. 
I  am,  sir,  with  the  highest  regard,  your  friend,&c. 
Jau£«  T.  Johes. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
BREEDS  OF  CATTLE, 

Swine,  Treatment  op  Diseased  Horses,  &c. 
.Mr.  Fessenden:  Soutliinglon,  Conn.  Jan.  9,  1832. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  last  No  of  your  excellent  peri- 
odical, I  observed  some  remarks  upon  native  stock,  in 
which  your  correspondent  "A,  R."  from  very  slight 
premises,  jumps  at  a  conclusion  inconsistent  with  the 
experience  of  every  breeder,  who  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  stock  of  the  really  improved  breeds; — 
and  which  conclusion  it  does  appear  to  me  from  the 
trifling  and  insufficient  proof  adduced,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  rather  illiberal  and  far  fetched. 

The  writer  says,  that  a  given  pasture  will  feed  the 
same  iveii^ht  of  cattle  whether  large  or  small,  that  is, 
if  a  given  pasture  will  feed  five  large  cows,  it  will 
feed  ten  smaller  ones  of  the  same  weight.  But,  says 
he,  "these  small  cows  eat  but  one  half  so  much  as  the 
large,  therefore,  you  may  double  the  number,  you  may 
keep  twenty."  But  why  stop  there?  the  same  rea- 
soning would  permit  him  to  keep  forty; — would  per- 
mit him  to  double  his  number  ad  infiiiitnm.  Really 
this  would  be  exceedingly  comfortable  logic  for  far- 
mers if  It  would  but  hold  good  in  practice. 

What  improved  breed  can  it  be  which  A.  R.  has 
found,  and  which  possess  such  long  legs.  The  re- 
verse of  that  is  in  accordance  with  my  observation 
and  experience. 

The  Holderness,  Shorthorned,  Denton,  and  Ayr- 
shire breeds  are  certainly  not  long  in  the  leg;  and  are 
all  of  them  superior  to  our  native  breeds  as  milkers. 
There  may  occasionally  be  found  among  the  thou- 
sands of  cows  of  our  native  breeds,  here  and  there, 
one  possessing  remarkable  properties  as  a  milker. 
But  every  person  who  has  given  the  breeds  above  re- 
ferred to,  a  fair  trial,  will,  I  doubt  not,  agree  with  me 
that  they  are  in  general,  better  milkers  than  our  na- 
tive cows;  and  that  they  are  by  no  means,  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  contents  of  Tour  barns,  as  the  remarks  of 
A.  R.  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

A  brother-in-law  of  mine,  Mr.  W.  .J.  Townsend, 
has  on  his  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven,  a  cow 
of  the  Shorthorned  breed  which  in  size,  form  and 
quality,  is,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  second  to  no 
other  cow  in  America,  either  of  native  or  foreign 
breed.  She  was  imported  from  London,  by  Henry 
Degroof,  Esq.  was  purchased  for  him  there,  by  an 
eminent  breeder  and  dealer  in  stock,  as  the  best  cow 
in  England.  She  brought  since  she  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Townsend,  three  fine  calves.  For 
months  after  bringing  each  of  her  calves,  she  has  given 
thirty  measured  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  is  with  diffi- 
culty prevented  from  continuing  in  milk  to  the  day  of 
her  calving. 

Mr.  Joseph  Morgan,  of  Hartford,  has  four  uncom- 
monly fine  cows,  possessing  diflerent  degrees  of  the 
Ayrshire  blood;  one  of  them,  a  half  blood  Ayrshire, 
calved  in  the  fall  of  1830,  and  through  the  winter  of 
1830 — 31  gave  regularly,  twenty  quarts  and  over  of 
milk  per  day,  and  continued  to  do  the  same  through 
the  succeeding  summer. 

I  have  now  four  two  years  old  heifers  from  native 
cows,  by  my  'full  blooded  Ayrshire  bull,  which  are 
held  to  be  very  fine  and  are  not  accused  of  long  legs. 
One  only  of  them,  (one  of  the  most  delicate  and  pretty 
animals  I  ever  saw)  brought  me  a  calf  last  spring. 
She  calved  in  June,  and  through  the  summer,  in  or- 
dinary pasture,  with  my  other  cows,  gave  me  twelve 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  now  gives  eight  quarts  a 
day. 

Other  persons,  perhaps,  possess  better  cows,  and 
better  heifers,  and  I  might  mention  many  other  in- 
stances, but  I  adduce  these  which  are  within  ray  per- 
sonal knowledge,  merely  to  show  that  my  observation 
and  experience  lead  to  results  opposite  to  those  which 
in  the  cases  mentioned  by  A.  R.  were  so  discouraging. 

SWINE. 

In  December  of  18S0,  I  sold  to  my  neighbour,  Mr. 
Zelah  Barnes,  two  pigs  out  of  a  sow  of  natire  blood. 
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by  my  imported  boar  of  the  "J\mfolk  thin  riraV  breed- 
They  then  together,  weighed  45  lbs.  In  April  last, 
they  were  estimated  to  weigh  50  lbs.  Mr.  Barnes  is 
a  person  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  he  assures  me 
tliat  these  pigs  had  no  extra  food  or  care,  but  mme 
were  fed  and  treated  in  all  respects,  as  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  feed  tliose  which  when  kUled  at  the 
same  age  usually  weigh  from  350  to  375  lbs.  each. 
These  two  pigs  were  dressed  on  the  ISth  of  Dec.  last, 
then  thirteen  months  old  and  together,  weighed  902 
lbs._The  peculiarities  of  the  breed,  are  a  propensity 
to  lake  on  flesh,  and  to  dispose  of  it  upon  the  best 
points,  small  bone  and  light  offal,  ihiii  rind  and  flesh 
of  uncommon  fineness  of  grain  and  delicacy  of  texture. 

HORSES. 

A  correspondent  of  yours  some  time  since  made,  I 
think,  some  inquiries  respecting  a  cure  for  ring  bone 
ill  horses.— I  am  frequently  called  upon  to  prescribe 
for  horses  and  colts  so  aflected.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance, blistering  ointment,  if  perseveringly  applied, 
will  be  of  service  and  in  some  cases  effect  a  complete 
cure.  It  stimulates  the  part  so  that  the  bony  secre- 
tion is  taken  into  the  circulation  and  carried  off. 

The  doctrine  advanced  by  the  writer  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  that  bots  are  of  no  injury  to  a  horse,  is 
not  a  new  theory;  at  least  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
as  will  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  "Farmer's  Series" 
where  the  same  theory  is  broached. 

So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  subject,  horses 
taken  suddenly  ill,  if  doctored  for  the  bots,  will  be 
sure  to  die.  I  will  mention  only  one  instance  of  the 
many  which  have  occurred  within  the  course  of  my 
observation.  A  remarkably  fine  family  horse  belong- 
ing to  a  neighbor  of  mine,  had  as  I  should  express  it, 
a  violent  attack  of  colic.  During  the  day,  under  the 
care  of  those  who  consider  themselves  :skilful  in  the_ 
art,  he  was  made  to  swallow  immoderate  doses  of 
medicine,  which  had  "never  failed  to  kill  the  bots," 
(horse?)  In  the  evening,  a  request  was  sent  me,  that 
I  would  see  the  horse.  I  found  hitn  in  agony, covered 
with  a  cold  sweat  and  apparently  in  his  last  struggle. 
His  owner  was  persuaded  that  nothing  could  be  done 
for  him  and  had  given  him  over.  I  directed  emollients 
to  be  applied  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  medicine 
he  had  taken— that  he  should  be  carefully  clothed,, 
and  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  The  next  day  the 
horse  was  nearly  well. 

For  almost  every  sudden  attack  of  disease  to  which 
horses  are  liable,  bleeding,  if  immediately  effected,  is 
a  most  excellent  remedy  and  the  only  one  which  in 
all  cases  can  at  once  be  employed.  Avery  valuable 
horse  which  I  have  (worth  2000  dollars)  although 
apparently  in  perfect  health  the  preceding  evening, 
was,  when  led  from  the  stable  one  morning,  so  affect- 
ed by  anticor  as  to  be  unable  to  raise  his  feet  from  the 
ground. — I  immediately  opened  a  vein  in  the  inside  of 
each  fore  leg,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  took  from 
him  more  than  twelve  quarts  of  blood.  By  dint  of 
hand  rubbing  of  the  muscles  and  repeated  bleeding,  in 
three  days  the  horse  was  well  and  he  has  never  been 
in  the  least  troubled  with  that  disease,  although  more 
than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  that  attack.  Had  I 
temporized  and  tried  other  things,  without  copious 
bleeding,  the  horse  would  have  been  ruined. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  season,  my  grooms  bled  by 
my  direction  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  different  hor- 
ses, some  of  them  repeatedly  at  different  times  until 
they  fainted,  taking  from  the  jugular  vein  through  a 
large  orifice  from  ten  to  twelve  quarts  of  blood,  and 
in  no  single  instance  have  I  known  any  accident  or 
injury  to  arise  from  the  practice.        C.  Robinson. 


absurdity  upon  its  very  face,  but  is  also  productive  of 
no  little  mischief.  The  notion  frequently  prevents 
all  attempts  to  extirpate  the  cheat,  as  many  farmers 
suppose  that,  if  there  were  not  a  solitary  seed  of  this 
enemy  to  wheat  on  their  farms,  they  would  be  just  as 
likely  to  have  a  large  crop  of  chess  on  their  fields,  as 
though  the  seed  were  carefully  sown  in  thcm!—\\e 
offer  a  rERPETU.ii.  free  subscription  to  the  "York 
County  Fanner"  to  any  individual  who  can  prove  to 
our  satisfaction,  that  wheat  seed  will  produce  any 
other  kind  of  grain  than  wheat.  And  we  will  under- 
take to  raise  a  crop  of  turnips,  potatoes,  or  water- 
melons, from  the  seed  of  a  cucumber,  as  soon  as  we 
are  convinced  that  chess  is,  or  can  be,  produced  from 
any  thing  but  the  seed  of  chess. —  York  Co.  Farmer. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

ITEMS  OF  HUSBANDRY  FROM  VARIOUS 
SOURCES. 

Prepared  by  the  Editor. 

SHEEP  FED  WITH  PE.\  STRAW. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  says  "there  is  no  food  of  which 
sheep  are  fonder  than  pea  straw;  and  where  circum- 
stances are  favorable  to  that  crop,  peas  ought  to  be 
cultivated,  merely  for  tlie  straw,  from  the  advantages 
that  would  thence  be  derived  by  the  sheep  farmer." 
Mr.  Young  also  observes  that  "the  straw  of  early 
white  peas,  applied  to  sheep,  is  the  most  valuable  re- 
turn made  by  straw." 

PREPAP>ING  STRAW  FOR  CATTLE  FOOD. 

The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  prepare  tlicir 
straw  for  feeding  stock,  by  keeping  it  for  a  consider- 
able time  sprinkled  with  brine;  it  was  then  dried, 
rolled  up  in  bundles,  and  given  oxen  instead  of  hay. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  GRASS  LANDS. 

Rolling  was  formerly  considered  to  bo  indispensa- 
ble in  the  management  of  grass  lands,  tending  to 
smooth  and  consolidate  the  surface;  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  ant-hills;  to  promote  the  growth  of  valu- 
able herbage;  and  to  render  the  effects  of  drought 
less  pernicious.  But  scarifying  the  turf  with  a  plough, 
consisting  only  of  coulters,  or  harrow  teeth,  so  that 
the  whole  surface  may  be  cut  or  torn,  is  to  bo  re- 
commended,w/ien  the  pastures  are  hide  bound.  That 
tenacious  state  rolling  tends  to  increase;  whereas  by 
scarifyino-,  the  surface  is  loosened,  and  the  roots  ac- 
quire new  means  of  improved  vegetation.  This  oper- 
ation seems  particularly  useful,  when  it  precedes  the 
manuring  of  grass  lands;  fur  if  well  scarified,  the 
ground  is  so  opened,  that  any  manure  spread  on  it, 
gets  at  once  to  the  roots,  consequently  a  small  quan- 
tity thus  applied,  goes  as  far  as  a  larger  one  laid  on 
in  "the  old  mode,  and  without  such  an  operation.  Thus 
the  force  of  objections  to  the  application  of  putres- 
cent manure  to  grass  lands  is  in  some  degree  obviated. 


CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  our  farmers  to  the  article 
in  the  agricultural  department  of  this  number,  on  the 
subject  of  "cheat,  or  chess."  The  opinion,  which 
we  know  to  be  entertained  fay  many  persons,  that 
•heat  is  produced  from  the  secii  of  wheat,  cannot  be 
too  soon  exploded.    It  not  only,  as  we  think,  bears 


PASTURE  LAND. 

Feeding  sheep  with  oil  cake,  and  allowing  them  to 
pasture  on  land  overgrown  with  mosses,  has  been 
found  to  be  effectual  for  the  destruction  of  moss  and 
the  moans  of  bringing  up  abundance  of  grass. 

SOILING. 

By  soiling  is  nieant  the  feeding  of  stock  in  a  house, 
shed,  or  fold,  with  cut  green  food,  instead  of  making 
the  grass  into  hay  or  pasturing  the  field. 

Working  horses,  or  oxen,  derive  great  advantage 
from  soiling.  They  are  saved  the  trouble  of  collect- 
iniT  their  food,  after  their  work  is  over;  can  fill  them- 
selves much  sooner,  and  consequently  liavc  more 
time  to  rest;  and  can  take  their  repose  much  better 
in  a  stable  or  shed,  with  plenty  of  litter,  than  in  an 
open  field,  where  there  are  so  many  things  to  annoy 
them. 

The  experiments  of  soiling  cattle  have  likewise 
been  successful.  Young  steers  become  more  tracta- 
ble for  work;  nor  i3  there  any  risk  of  cattle  being 


hoven,  if  their  feed  is  mowed  two  days  in  advance. 
For  milch  cows  in  particular,  it  is  highly  expedient 
to  soil  them,  at  least  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  that 
they  may  not  be  tormented  with  flies  in  the  field, nor 
induced  to  stand  in  brooks  or  ponds  of  water,  nor  in 
the  shade  of  spreading  trees  or  hedges,  by  which 
much  valuable  manure  is  lost.  The  stock  are  thus 
kept  in  a  healthier  state,  and  the  milk  is  of  a  superior 
quality. 

LtTCERNE. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  says  of  lucerne,  "This  Taluable 
grass  requires  a  dry  and  rich  soil,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  cleared  of  weeds  by  tico  or  three  previous 
hoed  crops.  It  may  be  sown  either  broad  cast,  which 
is  the  usual  method,  or  drilled  nine  inches  apart, 
between  rows  of  barley  equally  distant.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  sow  it  with  barley  or  oats  thinly  seeded,  both 
on  account  of  the  profit  of  the  crop,  and  as  the 
grain  furnishes  some  protection  to  the  plants  from 
the  attacks  of  the  fly,  which  does  great  injury  to  it 
when  very  young.  If  drilled,  from  12  to  151bs.  of 
seed  will  do;  if  sown  broad  cast,  not  less  than  20 
lbs.  It  may  often  be  cut  four  times  a  year.  Lu- 
cerne is  much  superior  to  clover  for  soiling  milch 
cows,  giving  no  taste  to  the  milk  or  butter,  and  one 
acre  is  sufficient  for  3  or  4  cows  during  the  soiling 
season.  In  rich  land,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  will  be 
sufficient  for  each  of  all  sorts  of  large  cattle  taken 
one  with  another;  but  on  moderate  soils,  half  an 
acre  per  head  is  the  proper  allowance.  Lucerne  re- 
quires to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean  by  hand  hoeing 
and  scarifying  betircen  the  drills.  All  other  grasses, 
should  be  carefully  plucked  out." 

It  appears  from  the  above,  as  well  as  from  the  di- 
rections given  by  other  writers  on  husbandry  that 
weeding  is  as  necessary  for  lucerne  as  for  Indian  com, 
until  the  lucerne  has  obtained  entire  possession  of  the 
soil. 

By  some  experiments  made  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  it  appears  that  with  good  cultivation 
and  abundant  manuring,  from  six  to  nine  tons  of  bay 
may  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  this  grass  in  a  season. 
That  gentleman  asserts  in  substance,  that  the  ground 
must  be  highly  pulverized  to  insure  a  good  crop. 
Twenty  pounds  of  seed  are  required  for  an  acre  if 
sown  broad  cast.  He  advises  as  the  result  of  his  e.x- 
periments.  1.  Never  to  sow  on  ground  that  is  not 
perfectly  pulverized.  2.  Not  to  sow  till  the  ground 
has  acquired  a  degree  of  warmth  friendly  to  vegeta- 
tion, viz.  in  JSIay.  3.  To  sow  with  no  crop  that  will 
probably  lodge.  4.  If  sown  with  buckwheat,  to  apply 
no  gypsum  or  other  manure  till  the  buckwheat  is  off. 
5.  When  the  quantity  sown  is  small,  and  the  farmer 
can  afford  to  lose  a  crop,  to  give  the  ground  one  turn 
in  the  autumn,  another  in  April,  harrowing  fine,  and 
a  third  the  beginning  of  May,  and  then  if  the  weather 
be  mild  and  warm  sow,  if  the  ground  be  in  perfect 
tilth,  otherwise  give  it  another  ploughing. 

"When  lucerne  turns  yellow  it  should  be  mowed, 
and  the  plants  will  come  up  free  from  the  disorder." 


(From  the  Skaneateles  Columbian.) 
PLANTING  CORN. 

I  have  for  several  years  been  in  the  practice  of 
sowing  my  wheat  fields  early  in  the  spring  witli  timo 
thy  and  clover  seed;  and  the  next  season  I  have 
ploughed  the  ground  as  late  in  the  spring  as  would 
answer  for  planting  corn. — By  this  time  the  grass 
would  be  like  a  meadow;  and  on  examining  the  soil, 
I  found  it  very  much  filled  with  the  roots  of  the  grass, 
which  kept  it  unusually  light  and  mellow,  and  al- 
ways productive.  The  result  of  these  experiments 
induced  me  to  sow  my  cornfield  with  grass  seed,  the 
present  season,  after  hoeing  the  last  time.  This  does 
not  appear  to  have  injured  the  corn;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  field  will  be  well  clothed  with  grass  by 
llie  time  for  fallowing  next  year.  Having  full  confi- 
dence in  the  utility  of  these  practices,  I  am  iaduced 
to  invite  farmers  to  try  the  experiment. 


No.  48.— Vol.  13. J 
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Second  Pbizb  Essay,  Horticcltueal  Division. 

by  j0h."«  c.  short,  of  cleves,  ohio, 

THE  GARDEN. 

"Trees  of  all  kinds  delicious  fruitage  spread; 

There  figs  sky-dy'd  a  purple  hue  disclose, 

Green  looks  the  olive,  the  pomegranate  glows, 

There  dangling  pears  exalted  scents  unfold, 

And  yellow  apples  ripen  into  gold." — Pope's  Odyssey. 

That  horticulture  generally  is  a  subject  entitled  to 
more  consideration,  than  has  heretofore  been  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  American  people,  will,  I  think,  appear 
from  the  following  reasons:  1.  Its  capability  of  almost 
universal  adaptation  to  the  abodes  and  employments 
of  every  family  in  town  or  country;  for  in  no  part  of 
the  union  as  yet,  has  land  become  so  scarce  as  not  to 
afford  some  little  spot  to  the  humblest  tenant,  suscep- 
tible of  yielding  a  garland  of  flowers — perhaps  a  bas- 
ket of  vegetables — it  may  be  a  harvest  of  the  finest 
fruits.  2.  Because,  other  circumstances  being  equal, 
he  who  is  a  good  gardener,  can  easily  transform  him- 
self into  a  good  farmer — the  perfection  of  a  farm  con- 
sisting in  as  near  a  resemblance  as  possible  to  a  neatly 
cultivated  and  productive  garden.  3.  JNIany  of  the 
great  truths  of  vegetable  physiology,  discovered  in 
modern  days,  and  which  we  hope  are  yet  to  be  unfold- 
ed, have  been,  and  will  be,  originated  in  the  garden; 
as  indeed  experiments  ought  always  to  be  tried  upon 
a  small  scale.  4.  It  is  in  the  garden  that  all  new  va- 
rieties and  foreign  articles  are  first  introduced  and  ac- 
climated. The  polatoe,  now  so  universally  an  object 
of  field  culture,  was  for  many  years  after  its  intro- 
duction into  Europe,  only  to  be  found  in  the  gardens 
of  the  curious— European  wheat  was  first  grown  in 
Mexico  from  a  very  few  grains,  found  by  chance,  and 
nursed  with  assiduous  care.  It  was  thus  too  trom 
small  beginnings  and  fortuitously  tkat  the  celebrated 
Sea-island  cotton,  became  the  source  of  so  much 
wealth  to  the  Southern  States;*  and  even  at  this  mo- 
mont  the  Aracacha  is  undergoing  a  course  of  expeii- 
ment  in  this  delightful  laboratory.  Thus  by  exciting 
a  taste  for  horticultural  pursuits  in  the  shop-keeper, 
the  professional  man,  or  intelligent  mechanic,  of 
crowded  cities,  scarcely-to-be  imagined  effects  may  be 
produced  on  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  farmer 
and  of  mankind.  Is  the  potaloe  the  only  vegetable 
production  of  South  America,  capable  of  being  ac- 
commodated to  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe? — so 
palatable  as  to  become  a  part  of  our  daily  food  the 
■whole  year  round? — of  sufficient  importance  to  force 
itself  into  the  ealculatipns  of  the  statesman,  and  al- 
tering the  destiny  of  a  nation?  Are  there  yet  no 
horticultural  treasures,  that  would  flourish  under  our 
aun,  secluded  within  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  Cur- 
dillares,  in  the  cold  region  of  Patagonia,  along  the  un- 
frequented margin  of  the  Columbia,  in  the  unexplor- 
ed interior  of  New  Holland,  or  among  the  patriarchal 
mountains  of  Tartary?  Even  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  is  our  own  country  already  so  old  that 
nothing  new  may  be  hoped  for?  In  every  climate,  the 
gardener  and  the  husbandman,  by  attention  and  per- 
severance, add  new  features  to  the  landscape,  and 
renovate  at  their  will,  the  aspect  of  the  country 
around  them.  5.  '-The  pot  herbs  of  lucre,  and  tlie 
barren  double  flowers  of  vanity"  may  excite  the  cy- 
nic's snarl,  yet  the  moral  influence  of  horticulture  on 
society  is  worthy  of  regard.  On  this  subject,  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  of  the  last  century  ,t  thus  expresses 
himself:  "Other  fine  arts  may  be  perverted  to  excite 
irregular,  and  even  vicious,  emotions:  but  gardening, 
which  inspires  the  purest  and  most  refined  pleasures, 
cannot  fail  to  promote  every  good  affection.  The 
gaiety  and  harmony  of  mind  it  produceth,  inclining 
the  spectator  to  communicate  his  satisfaction  to  others. 


•  American  Farmer,  vol.  IS,  p.  535. 
t  Author  of  Elements  of  Criticism. 


and  to  make  them  happy  as  he  is  himself,  tend  natu- 
rally to  establish  in  him  a  habit  of  humanity  and  be- 
nevolence. It  is  not  easy  to  suppress  a  certain  degree 
of  enthusiasm,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  advantages 
of  gardening  with  respect  to  virtuous  education." 
These  reasons  might  be  multiplied  and  enlarged  upun. 
I  pass  them  over  however,  and  hasten  to  the  subject, 
which  is  treated  as  practically  as  possible,  (in  accor- 
dance with  the  wish  of  the  editor,)  and  also  with  the 
brevity  of  an  essay. 

Of  the  Location  of  a  garden,  little  need  here  be 
said,  for  many  have  but  one  choice  (that,  to  wit,  of 
the  old  Cambridge  carrier,  Hobson,)  and  I  will  not 
mar  their  incipient  delight  by  pointing  out  its  defects, 
and  depicting  the  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  spot.  There 
are  tew  such,  if  any,  in  this  world.  The  wish  of  tlie 
writer  is  rather  to  incite  every  one  to  tlie  careful  cul- 
tivation of  whatever  area  he  may  command — whether 
that  be  on  the  naked  top  of  the  bleakest  mountain, 
amidst  the  smoke  of  the  populous  city,  on  'the  russet 
dreary  moor,'  or  along  the  expansive  plain  of  some 
fertilizing  stream.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
where  the  choice  can  be  made,  it  is  of  consequence 
if  possible  to  have  a  southern  aspect  for  early  crops, 
for  a  hot  bed  ground  and  plants  that  are  natives  of  the 
south — and  also  a  northern  inclination  for  vegetables 
and  flowers,  impatient  of  too  hot  a  sun.  These  two 
contrary  exposures,  are  sometimes,  but  rarely  to  be 
met  with  on  the  same  ground,  or  ground  sufliciently 
conlicruous  to  be  taken  within  the  same  inclosure.  They 
are  more  frequently  obtained  by  the  artificial  means  of 
walls,  fences  and  hedges.  The  inhabitants  of  towns, 
by  availing  themselves  of  the  shelter  which  their  nu- 
merous houses  aflbrd,  enjoy  in  this  respect  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  farmer,  who  has  seldom  such  a  va- 
riety of  buildings  to  make  use  ol^ — walls,  however, 
even  he  can  command  by  a  judicious  location  of  his 
out-houses,  or  by  building  them  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  he  is  able  and  disposed  to  incur  the  expense. 
This  advice  with  regard  to  a  northern  aspect  is  con- 
trary to  that  of  Cobbett,  who  in  the  thirteenth  para- 
graph of  his  American  Gardener  says,  "by  all  means 
avoid  an  inclination  to  the  north" — and  this  dictum 
has  been  copied  by  compilers  after  him.  It  may  be 
o-Qod  policy  for  gardeners  in  the  north  eastern  slates 
to  listen  to  such  instruction,  but  fur  those  "south  of  the 
Potomac,"  I  am  very  well  convinced  that  a  northern 
exposure  is  essential  for  growing  many  sorts  of  vege- 
tables— Mr.  Cobbett  himself  in  his  thirty-sixth  para- 
graph, when  speaking  of  the  form  of  his  garden,  an 
oblong  square,  acknowledges  the  importance,  even  in 
Long  Island,  of  such  an  aspect:  "This  gives  me  a 
long  fence  on  the  north  side  and  also  on  the  south 
side.  The  former  gives  me  a  fine  warm  extensive 
border  in  the  spring,  and  the  latter  a  border  equally 
extensive  and  as  cool  as  1  can  gel  it  in  the  heat  of 
summer.  Again,  in  reference  to  the  choice  of  ground 
and  its  extent,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  consult  the 
"genius  of  the  place,"  but  also  to  interrogate  the  purse, 
much  more  labour  being  requisite  on  one  piece  than  on 
another.  With  regard  to  situalion  too,  where  it  is 
possible  to  procure  a  fine  view  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, always  so  to  dispose  the  garden,  or  some  part  of 
it,  as  to  command  the  desired  scenery — such  a  view 
being  more  desirable  from  the  garden  than  from  the 
dwelling  house  itself.  Much  more  might  be  said  on 
this  subject  of  location,  if  the  old  mode  of  treating 
the  subject,  by  calling  one  section  a  kitchen,  and  an- 
other a  jyleasure  garden,  were  adhered  to — but  it  is 
intended  to  make  no  such  distinction;  on  the  contrary, 
to  combine  as  much  as  possible,  the  useful  with  the 
agreeable.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  what 
particular  use  the  garden  should  be  applied,  I  might 
tread  on  disputable  ground.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
that  every  occupant  should  consult  his  own  will  as  to 
what  crops  he  may  choose  to  grow; — one  word  only 
I  will  say  on  this  subject,  which  is,  that  where  the 
area  is  limited,  it  appears  to  me  to  accord  better  with 
the  ideas  of  a  garden,  to  confine  its  products  to  the 
earlier  and  more  delicate  vegetables — to  fruits  and 


flowers — rather  than  to  endeavour  to  cultivate  every 
thing.  Let  the  more  common  vegetables,  pumpkins, 
squashes,  potatoes,  Stc.  be  bought  in  the  market  place, 
or  reared  in  what  the  farmer  calls  a  truck  patch. 
Crowd  not  too  much  in  a  small  space — fearful  of  cor- 
ruption and  degeneracy.  Every  body  now  knows, 
what  perhaps  it  cost  botanist  centuries  to  learn,  that 
the  flavour  of  the  finest  water-melon,  will  be  destroy- 
ed by  the  vicinity  of  a  gourd  vine. 

Having  selected  the  spot,  the  next  things  to  be  at- 
tended to  are  inclosure  and  laijing-off.  With  regard 
to  the  division  of  the  ground  into  walks  and  plats,  or 
in  other  words  laying-off,  it  must  be  left  to  the  taste 
of  the  occupant,  and  as  this  is  a  subject  which  long 
ago  we  have  been  forbidden  to  dispute  about,  it  will 
be  decided  entirely  by  the  owner,  whether  his  walks 
shall  be  straight  or  serpentine? — whether  the  angles 
shall  be  obtuse,  right-angled,  or  curvilinear?  These 
and  incidental  ones,  may  be  questions  of  some  hesitan- 
cy in  a  large,  expensive,  and  fashionable  concern;  but 
in  smaller  establishments,  incapable  of  much  variety, 
I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  rectilinear  and  regular 
arrangement.  It  is  said,  by  the  author  above  quoted, 
that  "a  small  garden,  which  admits  not  grandeur, 
ought  to  be  strictly  regular" — and  it  appears  to  be  in 
accordance  with  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  indeed 
the  suggestions  of  common  sense,  that  generally 
speaking,  in  the  disposition  of  a  large  space  of  ground, 
nature  should  be  followed  in  her  irregular  and  uncon- 
trolled varieties,  vi-hile,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
give  to  a  small  garden  one  expression  of  regularity, 
gaiety,  sweetness,  or  it  may  be  of  gloom.  For  real 
utility,  in  fact,  I  cannot  imagine  that  there  can  be 
much  improvement  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Cob- 
bett in  his  American  Gardener,  paragraph  fifty-seven, 
&.C.  The  only  objection  I  have  to  it  is,  that  his  plats 
are  too  small  for  the  farmer  desirous  of  ploughing 
them  up,  instead  of  spading— this  fault  will  not  be 
found,  however,  by  a  great  many,  for  in  most  small 
gardens  a  plough  is  never  used. 

It  is  astonishing  that  in  his  work,  which  is  certain- 
ly a  most  useful  one,  Cobbett  should  have  said  nothing 
about  edging.  The  boundary  between  the  walks  and 
the  cultivated  ground  is  the  edging,  and  I  know  of  no 
part  of  the  garden,  which  requires  more  care,  which 
gives  a  more  disgusting  look  of  slovenliness  if  ne- 
glected, or  of  neatness  if  well  attended  to.  It  is  in 
horticulture  what  the  beard  is  to  the  face.  Of  what 
then  shall  this  edging  consist?  There  evidently 
must  be  some  barrier  between  the  loose  cultivatable 
earth  of  the  plat  and  the  coarse  gravel,  stone,  sand, 
or  other  material  of  which  the  walk  is  composed, 
otherwise  these  different  articles  will  be  constantly 
mixing  and  encroaching  one  upon  another. — Now,  if 
any  person  should  choose  to  pave  his  walks  with  brick, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  (he  sides  of  such 
pavement  protected  by  curbing  of  some  sort.  This 
curbing  then,  if  raised  a  little  higher  than  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  pavement,  would  be  the 
edging  we  are  speaking  of — such  nearly  as  I  am  about 
to  recommend.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  name  any 
of  the  border-plants  said  to  be  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  and 
in  McMahon's  work,  many  are  enumerated,  none  of 
which  I  would  employ  alone,  but  prefer  boards  (or 
plank)  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  thick,  as 
broad  as  necessary,  and  as  long  as  may  be.  These 
must  be  sunk  partly  in  the  ground,  be  square  and 
straight  on  the  top  and  neatly  put  up.  Here  then  is 
an  immovable  division,  a  boundary  line  between  the 
walks  and  the  plats,  about  which  there  can  be  no  dis- 
puting, be  the  guardian  fairies  of  these  territories 
ever  so  litigous.  If  any  one  should  object  to  these 
boards  as  being  too  dull  and  uniform,  and  still  prefer 
a  border  of  living  plants,  I  would  request  him,  never- 
theless, to  let  the  boards  remain  and  plant  alongside 
of  them,  whichever  of  the  shrubs  mentioned  in  Lou- 
don may  be  preferred.  These,  will  in  a  great  degree, 
overhang  and  conceal  the  wood  work.  For  my 
part,  the  simplex  mundiliis  being  with  me  all  in  all  in 
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a  garden,  1  would  not  wish  to  hide  these  useful 
boards,  "provided  always,"  that  they  were  well  put 
up  accurately  squared  at  their  cornets,  and  liandled 
in  a  neat  and  workmanlike  manner.  If  planed  before 
hand,  seasoned  and  thickly  coated  with  oil  and  Spanish 
brown,  they  will  last  so  much  the  lunger;  and  in  this 
case  the  upper  edge  being  painted  white,  will  make 
them  appear  more  lively.  Yet,  if  border  plants  mast 
be  used,  of  all  others  for  this  purpose  I  would,  especia  - 
ly  if  I  lived  in  a  town  and  had  a  horse  or  cow  to  feed, 
choose  lucerne— than  which  nothing  will  shoot  up 
earlier  in  the  spring— few  things  are  mure  beautiful, 
nor  any  thino-  wliich  so  soon  repairs  trespasses  made 
upon  it  with  "the  knife  or  scythe.  They  must  have 
been  lucerne  pastures  which  Virgil  so  charmingly  de- 
scribes: 

"not)  gramma  desunt 
Et  quantum  longis  carpent  armenta  diebus, 
Eiiqua  tanlum  gelidus  ros  nocte  reponet."* 


edged 


Eiiqua  tanlum  gel 

A  garden  of   Cobbetlian   dimensions,  thus 
around    with   lucerne,  would   afford  a  daily  mess  of 
green  food,  during  seven  months  in  the  year,  fur  two 
horses  and  a  cuw.     I  would   not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, especially  where  no  forage  is  wanted,  as  totally 
proscribing  tliose  old  plants,  which  have  had  a  place 
in  o-ardens  fur  so  many  years,  as  box,  thrift,  &c.  They 
are'emiuently  btautiiUl  when  kept  in  order,  but  they 
are  not  compact  enough  of  themselves  to  form  a  total 
separation  between  the  walk  and  plat;  nor  will  they 
answer  like  boards  lor  upholding  the  walks,  or  the 
material  of  which  the  walk  is  made.     Of  all  such 
materials,  I  should  prefer  broken  stone.     In  other 
words,  I  would  M'Adamize  these  roads.     Now  the 
boards,  or  some  sort  of  curbing,  arc  necessary  to 
keep  up  this  stone  carpet,  and  prevent  Us  wearing 
or  crumbling  away  at  the  sides.    The  only  objection 
that  can  be  made  to  the  boards,  for  this  purpose,  is 
that  they  will  decay.    But  to  those  who  live  m  a 
wooded  country,  this  is  a  consideration  ot  not  much 
value.     But  if  it  should  be  taken  into  account,  let 
the  curbing  or  the  edging  (whichever  you  please  to 
call  it,)  be  made  at  once  of  stone,  brick  or  tile.     1 
must  now  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  Macad- 
amized walks.     I  contend  that  nothing  is  superior 
■for  this  purpose,  because   it  is  acknowledged  that 
nothing  is  superior  for  turnpikes;  and  what  is  a^gar- 
den  walk,  if  well  made,  but  a  little  turnpike.'      Two 
or  three  inches  of  vietal,  perhaps  less,  w\\\  be  sutti- 
cient  for  this  purpose,  where  the  earthy  substratum 
is  firm.     This  substratum  can  be  made  convex,  con- 
cave, or  perfectly  level  and  plane,  as  the  gardener 
may  choose,  beture  the  pounded  stone  is   put  on. 
There  should,  however,  be  a  proper  graduation  for 
carryino-  off  the  surplus  waters  of  violent  rains.  Ihe 
meial,  o^r  pounded  stone,  should  be  well  and  repeat- 
edly rolled,  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  after  the  Irag- 
raents  have  become  firmly  united  at  their  angles,  kept 
clean  with  the  broom.    1  can  think  of  notlnng  better 
for  walks.     Pebbles  and  gravel,  as  they  cannot  be 
made  compact,  will  sufier  grass  and  weeds  to  grow 
amoniT  them;— these  will  even  flourish  in  a  brick 
pavement.     Tan   bark,  saw  dust  and  sand,  are  all 
alike  objectionable;  and  as  for  grass,  it  is  absolutely 
inadmissible  in  a  well   kept  garden,  unless  in  a  plat 
by  itself  and   perfectly  detached  from  the  worked 
ground.  The  poets  talk  of  velvet  um/k-s,SLC.  by  which 
r  suppose  they  mean  grass  walks; — very  pretty  in 
verse,  but  as  a  matter-of-fact  affair,  no  weed  is  more 
enterprising  or  annoying  in  its  habits  than  this  velvet 
stuff,  vvheirit  gets  w'liere  it  should  not  be.     Nor  can 
a  person  in  bad  health  venture  upon  these  grass  roads 
after  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  in  the  mornings  or  even- 
ings, which  happen  to  be  the  most  interesting  times 
for  visiting  a  garden.  Therefore  as,  in  Mr.  Loudon's 


words,  "one  great  requisite  of  a  walk  is  that  it  should 
bo  always  dry,"  commend  me  to  the  firm  and  clean 
M'Adam. 

Here,  then,  are  the  walks  made,  and  the  edging 
formed;  in  other  words  the  garden  is  laid  out.     VV  e 
will  now  recur  to  the  necessary  subject  of  inclosure, 
which  might  have  been  spoken  of  first.     Fencing, 
as  practised  in  America,  has  been  called  the  "fret- 
ting leprosy'  of  the  farmer,  who  makes  unsightly 
wooden  fences,  constantly  decaying,  the  cause  ot  per- 
petual irritation  and  loss.     It  must  not  be  so  with 
the  gardener — the  fortifying  his  little  domain  must 
Itself  be  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  the  barriers  them- 
selves  ornamental.      Let  the   garden,  if  no   other 
place  afibrds  it,  be  the  abode  of  serenity  and  peace, 
of  subdued  excitability,  the  asylum  of  afiections  so- 
cial and  divine.     Be  its  toils  a  recreation,  and  its 
cares  magically  transmuted  into  pleasures,  for  there 
"ye  shall  rejoice  in  all  that  ye  put  your  hand  unto." 
Indeed  it  is  observable,  that  while  the  efforts   and 
speculations  of   the   agriulturist,  his  "unchanging 
labour,  and  uncertain  gains, "  bind  him  to  the  eartli, 
and  embroil  him  in  a  vortex  of  unceasing  anxiety — 
the  milder  excitements  of  the  garden  are  favourable 
to  devotion,  to  study,  health,  and  abstract  specula- 
tion.    These  sensations  suggest  themselves  to  tlie 
amateur  even  in  the  cheerlessness  of  winter  or  dur- 
ing the  peltings  of  the  storm.     "As  it  is  good  to  be 
provided  with   w^ork  for  rainy  days,  winter  industry 
is  the  best  cheererfor  winter  gloom,  and  the  fire-side 
contrivances,  for  summer   use,  brills  summer  sun- 
shine and  a  genial  inner  warmth,  \Wnch  tlie  Iriend- 
ly  hearth  blaze  may  conspire  with,  but  cannot  be- 
stow or  compensate."* 

Of  all  the  various  sorts  of  inclosing  contrivances 
I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  the   hedge,  and   give  it 
the  preference — one  tiling  would  puzzle  me  were  I 
about  to  enclose  a  beautiful  spot,  and  wished  to  have 
every  thing   in   keeping   with   its  beauty;  that   is, 
among  the  numerous  materials  for  a  hedge  I  should 
be   hesitating  long   which  to  choose— the   verdant 
holly  would  present  claims  too  strong  and  pointed  to 
be  disregarded,  the  English  hawthorn  would  induce 
a  train  of  associations  altogether  irresitable,   who 
could  gaze  upon  the  blushing  pyracaiitha   and  heed 
It  notj^or  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  think  himself  in  some 
el  dorado  region,  if  encircled  by  the   golden-fruit- 
ed  McClura.'     But  more  fragrant  yet  than   any,  is 
the   wild  crab-apple- and   perhaps    more  splendid, 
"than  this,  than  these,  than  all"  is  the  Rowand  rose 
(Rosa  Icevigatii)  of  the   .Southern  States,  of  wliich 
the  late  lamented  Elliott  thus  speaks:  "In  our  rural 
economy  this  plant  will  one  day  become  very  impor- 
tant.    For  the  purpose  of  tbrming  hedges,  there  is 
perhaps  no  i)lant  which  unites  so  many  advantages. 
For  quickness  of  growth,  facility  of  culture,  strength, 
durability,  and  beauty,  it  has  perhaps  no  rival. "f 

It  will"  occur  to  every  intelligent  person,  that  the 
soil  of  his  garden  should  be  made  as  loose  and  fi  iable 
as  possible,  consistent  with  fertility,  which  will  be 
dune  by  the  addition  of  lime,  sand  or  wood-ashes,  to 
lands  too  stiff'  and  heavy,  and  by  exposing  them,  as 
broken  and  rough  as  possible,  to  the  action  of  the 
winter's  frost.  While, on  the  other  hand, should  the 
trrnund  be  too  dry  and  arenaceous,  a  proper  consis- 
tency is  to  be  given  to  it  by  a  due  proportion  of  marl 
or  clay.  Of  stimulating  manures,  and  those  daily 
augmenting  in  the  vast  store  house  of  nature,  the 
young  gardener  will  soon  learn  the  use  and  necessity. 


droughts,  and,  what  is  perhaps  yet  worse,  spring 
droujjhts,  are  so  frequent,  that  a  provision  of  water 
seems  absolutely  indispensible  to  the  well-being  and 
freshness  ol  a  garden.     Careful  cultivation  no  doubt 
does  much; — a  "bright  ploughshare"  is  the  farmer's 
substitute  tor  a  shower;  but  nothing  can  flourish  with- 
out water  in  the  vegetable  world.     Happy  is  that 
horticulturist,  "tne  happiest  of  his  kind,'  who  has  an 
abunifant  supply  of  this  artcle  always  at  his  com- 
mand.    I  do  not  mean  that  it  may  be  wasted  in  jets 
d  can,  or  other  artificial  and  expensive  contrivances, 
but  that  the  salient  stream  may  be  alw  ays  at  hand 
to  correct  the  mequahties  of  a  variable  and  uncertain 
climate — to  pour  a  tide  of  verdure  over  the  arid  soil. 
Where  this  element  does  not  present  itself  naturally, 
I  would  by  all  means  advise  artificial  reservoirs  or 
cisterns  to  be  constructed  for  its  preservation.     No- 
thing can  add  more  to  the  joyous  and  festive  appear- 
ance of  a  garden  than  a  fountain  of  clear  water  and 
a  small  stream   bubbling  along  its  limits.     Should 
this  be  diverted  into  yet  smaller  rivulets,  by  means  of 
a  channel  made  of  stone  or  brick,  and  encrusted  over 
with  water-lime,  its  freshness  can  be  carried,  perhaps, 
to  every  part  of  the  inclosure. 

Of  all  considerations  connected  with  horticulture, 
climate  is  the  most  important.     It  is  like  the  blue  lion 
which  lurked  in  the  alembics  of  the  pout  alchymist  of 
former  days,  permitting  the  enthusiast  tu  approach  so 
far,  but  no  farther.     It  destrnys  in  a  few  huurs,  the 
labours,  the  anxious  watchings  of  years.    In  one  night, 
every  thing  is  changed.     With  regard  to  soil,  in  so 
small  a  space  as  most  gardens  expand  over,  it  is  fre- 
quently made  at  no  great  expense,  altogether  artificiaL 
To  modify,  however,  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  and 
mitigate  the  angry  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  even 
in  a  small  degree,  is  a  work  of  cost,  ut  ingenuity  and 
frequently  of  vain  endeavors.     This  is  more  particu- 
larly  the  case  in  the  middle  than  in   the   higher  or 
lowtr  latitudes — in  regions  "where  winter  lingers  in 
the  lap  of  spring,"  than  where  he  suddenly  departs  or 
never  appears.     In  northern  climates,  the  earth  and 
all  things  that  repose  on  its  slumbering  bosom,  are, 
during  the  intensity  of  winter,  protected  by  a  blanket 
of  snuw.     The  bitterest  cold  prevails,  but  it  sweeps 
its  desolating  blasts  over  regions  protected  by  snow. 
This  remains  on   the  ground  until   a  sudden   spring 
bursts  out — the  snuw  is  melied  and  vegetation  rapidly 
advances.     This  is  the  season  fur  activity  on  the  part 
nf  the   hyperborean  gardener.     A  very  few  months 
bring  forth   and  ripen   his  fruits.     Vegetable  nature 
seems  in  haste  to  secure  her  treasures  before  the  quick 
return  of  frust.     The  chilling  blast  soon  succeeds,  the 
gloom  of  winter,  dispels  the  shurt-lived  verdure  of  the 
field,  and  every  thing  again  is  mantled  over  with  a 
prulecting  fleece.     Such  are  the  wilds 

"Where  dull  IMsotis  sleep*,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freezing  Tanais  ihrough  a  waste  of  snows." 
In  the  south,  on   the  contrary,  there  is  a  perpetual 
verdure,  and  a  cunsiant  harvest— "blossoms  and  fruits 
and  flowers  tugether  rise."     The  vegetable   kingdom 
abounds  in  evergreens,  in  spicy  and  aromatic  fruits,  in 
"Herbs  and  potent  trees,  and  drops  of  balm, 
liich  with  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun." 


•"There,  as  thy  floclis  slow  wind  alon?  the  vale, 
No  blade  shall  wither,  and  no  fountain  fail. 
Cool  dews  restore  bRnealh  night's  transient  hours 
AH  that  thy  herd  each  live-long  day  devours." 

Solhehy. 


I  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  in  gar- 
dening, that  the  quicker  the  healthful  grow'fh  ot  all 
esculent  vegetables,  the  more  palatable  they  are. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  accelerating  this  process  by 
every  proper  means,  by  the  caref'ulest  and  most  iin- 
remi'tting  cultivation,  by  saturating  tlie  earth  with 
nourishing  juices  and  a  due  exhibition  of  moisture.  In 
the   greater   part   of  the   United    Stales,  summer 


»  Coleridge's  Aids  to  ReaectioD,  p.  366. 

f  Elliott's  Botany,  1.567. 


The  ever  teeming  earth  is  constantly  prolific,  and 
only  (juarding  against  the  fiery  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  swarthy  gardener,  with  a  seed  time  and  a 
harvest  always  befure  him,  has  little  else  to  do,  but  to 
select  from  the  rich  bounties  of  Providence. 

In  speaking  of  the  various  writers  on  hurticulture, 
Loudon,  when  he  mentions  Cubbett's  work  on  Ameri- 
can Gardening,  observes,  that  from  this  bonk  it  may 
be  gathered,  "that  horticulture  in  America  is  but  in 
its  itifancy,  and  from  the  cUimtc  must  ever  have  ^eat 
ohsliieks  to  contend  with."  How  this  latter  part  of 
the  deduction  can  be  inferred  from  Cubbett's  wurk,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  for  if  I  mistake  not,  he  is 
constantly  praising  the  climate, especially  our  smis/ime. 
Londun  has  gleaned  this  inference,  however,  in  spite 
uf  the  author,  and  has  showed  himself  in  this,  as  in 
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Mher  instances,  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  horti- 
culturist of  the  age.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we 
have  a  most  unmanageable  climate,  (I  speak  as  a  citi- 
Ecn  of  one  of  the  middle  slates)  yet  the  yankee  stami- 
na of  our  constitution,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  overcome 
this  formidable  obstacle — as  our  Franklin  "disarmed 
the  lightning  of  its  terrors."  It  has  for  sometime  been 
the  popular  opinion,  that  the  climate  of  the  U.  States 
would  gradually  become  milder  in  proportion  as  the 
vast  forests  of  the  west  and  north  were  cleared  away. 
This  idea  is  maintained  in  William's  History  of  Ver- 
mont; and  illustrated  by  some  experiments — the  sub- 
ject however  is  too  ample  for  human  experiments,  and 
will  remain  perhaps  for  some  time  a  disputed  question 
— a  late  writer  in  Silliman's  Journal  maintains  that 
this  melioration  of  climate  dues  not  take  place,  and 
that  we  may  expect  colder  weather  than  we  yet 
have  had;  the  late  winter  appears  to  have  powerfully 
supported  the  argument  of  tliis  writer.  That  the 
removal  of  our  forests  is  one  cause  of  the  frequent 
droughts  which  occur,  is  I  believe  generally  admitted. 
It  was  intended  that  some  observations  on  the  works 
of  American  Gardeners  should  have  concluded  this 
essay.  Deeming  such  considerations  however  as 
more  properly  belonging  to  the  province  of  the  cri- 
tical reviewer,  the  writer  has  postponed  them, — of- 
fering the  study  of  such  volumes,  however  imperfect 
they  may  be,  as  a  certain  antidote  to  all  ailments  in- 
curred in  the  struggle. 


-"For  wealth  or  power — 


The  passions  and  the  cares  which  wither  life 
And  waste  its  little  hour" 


PEACH  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  &c. 
Friend  Smith:        Bemerdnm,  Va.  1st  mo.  30(ft,  1832. 

I  remember  seeing  a  statement  in  the  Farmer  by 
a  correspondent  from  Ohio,  some  years  ago,  that  when 
the  thermometer  stands  at  5"  below  zero,  the  embryo 
blossoms  of  the  peach  tree  will  be  destroyed.  The 
spell  of  weather  we  experienced  a  few  days  ago, 
more  severe  than  any  I  have  ever  witnessed,  has  re- 
called this  statement  to  mind.  On  the  27th  of  this 
month,  the  mercury  stood  at  8"  below  zero;  and  a 
friend  living  about  ten  miles  distant  says  that  his 
thermometer  was  4"  lower.  I  have  carefully  examin- 
ed the  peach  trees,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  can 
discover  no  appearance  of  life  in  the  young  blossoms: 
so  that  there  is  no  prospect  we  shall  enjoy  that  deli- 
cious fruit  during  the  next  season.  The  same  cause 
will  also  doubtless  prevent  our  raising  a  crop  of  grapes, 
for  unless  we  have  hardy  natives  or  have  well  pro- 
tected the  foreign  vine,  all  the  bearing  wood  must  be 
completely  destroyed.  Indeed  the  cold  weather  of 
last  month  was  exceedingly  destructive  to  the  foreign 
vine,  except  in  some  few  cases.  I  now  find  that  even 
the  Bland  Madeira  is  killed,  which  has  generally 
been  considered  very  hardy,  and  by  some,  thought  to 
be  a  native.  The  Isabella  has  not  fared  much  better. 
The  Catawba  Is  less  injured  and  may  show  some 
fruit.  These  melancholy  facts  may  be  readily  ascer- 
tained by  an  examination  of  the  buds  or  eyes  of  the 
vine,  which  may  be  made  by  cutting  the  bud  cross- 
wise with  a  sharp  knife,  unless  they  exhibit  a  fresh 
green  appearance,  they  are  certainly  destroyed.  The 
blossom  of  the  peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  &c.  may  be 
examined  in  the  same  way.  On  large  water  courses, 
and  in  cities,  however,  it  is  probable  that  these  results 
may  not  be  so  fatal.  I  would  respectfully  suo-o-est 
that  those  who  are  acquainted  with  any  cheap  and 
efficacious  means  of  protecting  the  vine  from  the 
effects  of  frost,  should  communicate  their  knowledcre 
through  the  medium  of  the  Farmer,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  such 
a  delicate  fruit  as  the  grape.  P. 

Why  do  many  persons  become  sleepy  after  eating 
lettuce? 

Because  it  contains  a  milky  juice,  which  like  opium 
is  a  narcotic. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
THE  OSAGE  ORANGE. 

Cayuga  county,  .V.  F.  12  mo.  15,  1831. 

The  visiting  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  said  in  its  report  of  1830,  that  the 
Osage  Orange  "retains  its  lucid  foliage  longer  than 
any  other  deciduovs  tree."  Two  years  ago  1  procur- 
ed one  of  these  plants  at  Prince's;  and  in  the  past 
season,  it  made  one  shoot  more  than  six  feet  in  length. 
Though  apparently  in  perfect  health  and  vigour,  it 
has  not  been  remarkable  for  retaining  its  foliage;  but  on 
the  contrary  it  dropped  all  its  leaves  before  the  com- 
mencement of  severe  frosts,  even  at  a  time  when  those 
of  the  peach,  the  apple,  the  Chinese  quince,  the 
Abele  tree,  and  many  other  trees  and  shrubs,  were 
still  fresh  and  green. 

By  this  remark,  I  have  no  design  to  place  myself 
in  opposition  to  that  respectable  committee,  but  to  ask 
whether  this  difference  of  habit  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  difference  of  three  degrees  of  latitude?  Some 
shrubs  which  are  evergreen  in  the  Southern  States 
becomes  deciduous  in  our  colder  climate;  and  I  con- 
sider it  a  favorable  indication  to  see  such  prepare  for 
winter  by  forming  good  buds  and  dropping  their  leaves 
in  good  season. 

D.  T. 


RURAIi  ECONOIVIV. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  FISHERMEN, 

By  Col.  James  Fcnwick,  late  of  Pomonkey,  Charles 
County,  Maryland,  written  in  18-23,  and  found 
amongst  Ids  jjajiers. 

(Concluded  from  page  366.) 

CLEARING  PLACES  FOR  SEINE-HAtJLING,  PUTTING  UP 
FISH,  TIDES,  CHANGES    AND  FDLL  OF  MOON,  &C. 

As  some  attempts  are  yearly  making  to  clear  new 
places  for  seine-hauling,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say 
a  little  upon  the  subject  of  clearing  out  obstructions, 
such  as  logs,  trees  and  stones  with  which  the  bottoms 
of  rivers  are  every  where  interspersed,  unless  where 
they  have  been  removed  for  the  purpose  of  seine-haul- 
ing. A  new  seine  made  of  the  strongest  kinds  of 
twine  with  rigging  lines  and  hauling  ropes  larger 
and  stronger  than  ordinary,  will  do  much  towards 
clearing  away  those  obstructions,  but  will  not  do  en- 
tirely: some  trees  are  of  too  great  size  and  have  some 
part  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  some  stones  are 
too  large  and  heavy,  to  have  their  resistance  overcome 
by  any  force  that  can  be  made  to  act  upon  them  by 
means  of  the  seine.  In  such  cases,  the  fishermen 
must  have  receurse  to  other  contrivances  and  to  such 
implements  as  are  best  adapted  to  attain  the  object. 
Two  kinds  of  instruments  are  in  use  for  the  removino' 
of  trees,  the  one  called  the  ragged-wedge  and  the 
other  the  screw.  I  think  the  screw  is  to  be  preferred, 
because  one  socket  staff,  with  which  it  is  to  be  sunk 
to  the  tree,  by  being  made  long  enough  to  suit  the 
greatest  depth  of  water,  will  suit  any  of  the  lesser 
depths  of  the  water,  by  having  holes  bored  through  it 
at  different  heights,  through  which  to  run  the  cross 
stick  for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  to  woik  the  screw 
into  the  wood;  whereas,  a  staff  for  the  wedge,  by  be- 
ing long  enough  for  the  deepest  water,  becomes  too 
long  fur  water  to  a  certain  degree  shallower,  as  it 
must  be  driven  into  the  tree  by  forcibly  striking  upon 
its  top,  which  a  man  cannot  well  do  in  a  boat,  unless 
it  be  of  a  suitable  height,  for  which  reason  it  is  ne- 
cessaiy  to  have  several  of  those  staffs  of  different 
lengths,  and  to  make  trial  of  which  will  suit  before 
the  wedge  can  be  let  down,  all  of  which  is  trouble- 
some and  loses  time. 

A  kind  of  tongs,  made  of  the  strongest  bars  of  iron, 
capable  of  opening  wide  and  grasping  with  its  curved 
legs,  (two  or  three  of  which  it  has  on  both  sides)  is 
used  to  remove  stones.    A  gentleman  of  my  neighbour- 


hood has  a  pair  of  those  tongs,  which  have  taken  up 
stones  of  an  enormous  weight. 

Upon  the  curing  offish,  I  can  say  little  or  nothing, 
but  what  is  as  generally  well  known  to  others  as  to 
myself.  I  will  only  slate  an  experiment  I  have  made 
with  tolerable  success  in  curing  that  difficult  species 
of  herrings  known  among  fishermen  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  tight  scaled  herring  or  tight  jackets,  the 
scales  of  which  adhere  so  firmly,  as  to  form  a  coat  of 
mail,  as  it  were,  impenetrable  to  the  particles  of  salt, 
and  consequently,  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  is  true, 
that  the  safest  way  would  be  to  trim  off  the  head  and 
belly  before  sailing,  but  as  few  fishermen  have  it 
in  their  power  to  do  this  to  any  great  extent,  the  next 
best  method  is,  immediately  after  they  are  well  salted, 
taking  care  to  stir  them  about  considerably  with  the 
view  to  scale  them  as  much  as  possible;  and  also,  tak- 
ing care  to  put  the  greater  proportion  of  salt  towards 
the  top  of  the  cask  and  to  pour  into  the  cask,  (a  rum 
hogshead fj-  example)  about  one  bushel  of  the  strong- 
est brine.  This  process  will  always  succeed,  unless 
under  very  unfavorable  circumstances,  such  as  very 
warm  weather  or  the  fish  having  remained  too  long 
after  being  dead.  The  best  cured  fish  are  always 
those  that  are  taken  alive  from  the  seine  and  imme- 
diately as  fishermen  say,  "struck  away." 

The  great  inequalities  and  apparent  irregularities 
of  the  tides,  cannot  fail  to  have  struck  every  fisher- 
man w-ith  surprise,  and  no  doubt,  many  of  them,  like 
myself,  have  often  sustained  loss  and  damage,  arising 
from  miscalculations  upon  the  tides.  It  is  true,  we 
are  so  favored  by  Providence  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
fishing  waters  of  the  Potomac,  in  having  the  times  of 
high  ivater  so  near  about  the  t!mes  of  The  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  moon,  that  with  an  almanac,  a.  good 
ivatch  and  attentions  to  the  motions  of  the  seine  in 
the  last  hauls,  those,  who  haul  with  short  seines  and 
short  ropes,  must  be  careless  indeed  if  they  mistake; 
but  the  case  is  very  different  with  those,  who,  like 
myself,  have  to  haul  with  very  lon»  seines  and  ropes. 
The  time  which  it  necessarily  lakes  us  to  make  a  haul, 
is  so  loiag,  it  olien  happens,  that  we  cannot,  either 
trom  the  motion  of  our  seines  or  any  other  circum- 
stance, form  a  judgment  sufficiently  accurate  of  the 
duration  of  the  tide,  as  to  decide  whether  we  have 
time  enough  to  make  another  haul  or  not.  In  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  by  waiting  until  there  is  a  decided 
turn  of  the  tide,  we  risk  losing  a  haul,  which,  in  criti- 
cal cases,  might  have  been  very  valuable;  or  if  we  put 
out  our  seines,  we  risk  their  being  overtaken  by  a 
contrary  tide,  and  thereby  perhaps,  incur  a  still  great- 
er loss;  and  when  there  is  superadded  that  the  tides 
trom  the  operations  of  various  causes,  are  subject  to 
run  much  longer  or  stop  much  short  of  what  might  be 
calculated  from  preceding  observations,  the  perplexity 
often  becomes  very  great  and  mistakes  not  unfrequent. 
We  know  that  the  three  principal  causes  which  ope- 
rate upon  the  waters  and  produce  what  are  called 
tides,  are  the  inooa,  the  sun  (as  respects  particularly 
the  Potomac  river  at  least)  the  icinds.  The  effects 
produced,  will  be  in  proportion  as  these  influences  are 
combined  with,  or  counteract  each  other.  The  irre- 
gidarities  in  the  tides  being  then  produced  by  several 
causes  and  the  exceptions  being  so  numerous,  general 
rules  must  be  admitted  with  great  caution.  That 
about  the  fidl  and  the  change  of  the  moon  we  have 
high  tides,  and  at  the  intermediate  quarters,  low  tides. 
That  strong  west  icinds,  particularly  the  north  west, 
make  low  tides,  and  strung  winds  from  the  east,  high 
tides,  may  be  considered  as  general  rules;  yet,  liable 
to  considerable  exceptions,  because  these  several  in- 
fluences often  counteract  each  other. 

In  order  to  assist  the  judgment  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect decision  in  the  perplexing  case  I  mention,  I  will 
observe,  that  there  is  a  particular  relative  situation 
of  the  moon  (perhaps  not  generally  known  to  fisher- 
men,) which  sometimes  produces  an  apparent  irregu- 
larity in  the  tides  and  apparent  exceptions  to  what 
maybe  deemed  the  general  rules.  It  is  this:— almost 
every  common  almanac  marks  the  time  when  the 
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moon  is  in  ptrigee  or  apogee.  VVIien  the  moon  is  in 
perigee,  or  in  tliat  part  of  her  orbit  nearest  the  eartli, 
she  sensibly  increases  the  tides;  so  that  when  the  moon 
is  marked  to  be  in  perigee,  we  may  always  calculate 
upon  a  flood  tide  to  run  longer  and  tlie  ebb  tide  to 
end  sooner,  tlian  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case 
would  seem  to  forewarn;  and  the  contrary  will  take 
place  when  the  moon  is  in  apogee,  or  that  part  of  her 
orbit  furthest  from  the  eartli.  But  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  these  effects  of  the  perigee  and  apogee  of  the 
moon  are  not  felt  by  us  in  their  greatest  lorce  until 
the  second  or  the  third  day  after  the  times  marked 
in  the  almanacs.  So,  hkewise,  we  do  not  feel  tiie 
effects  of  the  full  and  the  change  of  the  moon,  in  their 
greatest  force,  until  about  tiie  same  lapse  of  time, 
after  the  times  marked  in  the  ahnanacs.  Although 
a  knowledge  of  the  tides  may  aid  the  judgment,  yet 
the  fisherman  must  place  his  chief  depeudance,  to 
avoid  mistakes  in  the  tides,  upon  his  own  attentive 
observations  and  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
motion  of  the  seine.  That  the  Jishing  business  is  not 
only  a  ditBcult  art,  but  extremely  hazardous  in  point 
of  profit,  when  unskilful  men  embark  in  it,  is  too  often 
verified.  It  requires  a  considerable  stock  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  practical  knowledge,  to  be  acquired  only 
by  a  long  series  of  observations  and  experiments. 
The  fisherman  must  be  able  to  make  an  accurate  es- 
timation of  the  power  with  which  the  various  stages 
of  the  various  tides,  differing  essentially  in  their  Ue- 
grees  offeree,  will  act  upon  his  seine,  together  with 
the  effects  which  will  be  produced  by  the  winds,  when 
combined  with  or  opposed  to  the  current;  and  he  must 
know  how  to  vary  his  measures  accordingly.  He 
must  possess  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  relative 
periods  and  power  of  tlie  different  eddies,  or  in-shore 
currents,  peculiar  to  his  particular  water.  In  short, 
without  good  judgment  in  all  these  cases,  and  an  in- 
finity of  other  observations  stored  up  in  his  mind,  he 
will  be  continually  committing  ruinous  blunders,  and 
perhaps  without  being  sensible  of  it. 

The  experienced  fishermen  need  not  be  reminded  of 
the  great  importance  of  having  then  fishing  appara- 
tus strong  and  in  good  order,  nor  of  the  great  hazard 
they  run  in  trusting  too  far  to  weak  seines  and  ropes, 
nor  of  the  utility  of  being  amply  provided  with  all 
those  minor  implements  wiiich  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  their  business.     Yet  I  will  remind  them 
of  one  thing,  the  importance  of  which  I  do  not  think 
is  generall/sufficiently  considered: — I  mean  the  great 
im'jwrtance  of  having"  boats  of  the  best  construction 
for  rapid  movements.    If  a  boat  is  tedious  in  deliver- 
ing out  the  seine  and  moving  thence  to  the  shore,  it 
becomes  ne.\t  to  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  pre- 
serve the  seine  in  the  proper  form  best  adapted  to 
gather  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  fish.     This 
difficulty  is  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent anil  the  roughness  of  the  water.  Tlie  difference 
in  the  taking  of  lish,  when  a  seine  is  hauled  in  the 
proper forni,  or  otherwise,  is  far  beyond  what  inex- 
perienced persons  are  aware  of;  for  there  are  times 
when  fish  arc  passing  in  such  orderly  and  equable 
successions,  that  a  skilful  fisherman  may  predict  very 
nearly  the  number  of  his  haul,  from  the  line  of  pro- 
gression and  the  altitude  (if  I  may  so  express  it,) 
which  his  seine  has  preserved.     It  is  at  those  times 
that  it  is  plainly  to  be  distinguished  how  a  seemingly 
small  accident, or  blunder,  will  render  a  haul  nought, 
which  there  was  a  moral  certainty  would  have  been 
valuable,  without  the   derangement  of  the  proper 
system  of  the  haul  occasioned  by  such  accident  or 
blunder.    There  is  no  one  cause  so  prone  to  produce 
these  derangements  as  an  ill  constructed  and  slow 
motioned  boat.     The  utmost  skill  of  the  fisherman 
can  but  partially  remedy  the  evil,  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances  of  a  gentle  current  and  mo- 
derate weatlier,  but  in  the  rapid  stages  of  the  tides, 
or  blowing  weather,  his  labour  will  be  fruitless. 


APPLE  BUTTER. 
Mr.  Smith:  Lancaattr,  Pa.  Feb.  2nd,  !S32. 

Seeing  a  request  in  your  valuable  Farmer,  (p.  327, 
vol.  13.)  from  "Cousin  Tabitha,"  wishing  to  know 
the  process  of  making  and  preserving  apple  butter, 
having  myself  been  indebted  to  her  fur  some  valuable 
receipts  through  the  Farmer,  and  seeing  no  one 
noticing  her  request,  if  I  can  make  myself  understood 
I  will  endeavour  to  inform  her  of  the  method  practis- 
ed in  this  county,  where  hundreds  of  barrels  of  cider 
are  annually  manufactured  into  apple  butter. 

Although  medical  men  exclaim  against  the  use  of 
copper  utensils  as  dangerous,  yet  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying copper  kettles  is  I  believe  general  and  with- 
out any  apparent  ill  effects. 

The  common  practice  is  to  make  use  of  a  boiler 
containing  a  barrel,  or  thirty-two  to  four  gallons,  and 
boiling  the  cider  until  full  one  third  is  evaporated, 
then  to  add  a  part  of  the  apples,  pared,  cored  and 
quartered,  and  immediately  commence  stiring  the 
mass  without  intermission,  until  the  w'hole  is  com- 
pleted,— adding  the  remainder  of  the  apples  from  time 
to  time,  as  fast  as  the  process  permits  space. 

Some  vary  the  process,  and  boil  the  whole  of  the 
cider  for  ten  or  fifteen  rr.inutes,  carefully  removing 
the  scum  as  it  rises,  then  take  out  the  half  of  the 
cider,  and  add  the  whole  of  the  apples  at  once,  and 
afterwards  filling  in  the  cider,  as  ebulilion  reduces 
the  mass;  this  though  more  troublesome,  is  the  pre- 
ferable way.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  stirring  continu- 
ally with  a  wooden  implement  in  the  form  of  an  L 
(the  shorter  part  24  feet  long,  by  3  inches  broad  and 
full  of  holes,  the  other,  or  handle,  6  to  8  feet  long,) 
to  prevent  the  apples  from  attaching  to  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  which  would  considerably  injure 
the  butter. 

To  one  barrel  of  cider,  one  and  a  half  to  two 
bnshels  of  apples,  (measured  after  being  pared  and 
cored,)  is  allowed,  and  the  boiling  continues  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  hours, — the  produce  when  completed, 
from  six  to  eight  gallons  of  apple  butter, — preserved 
in  earthen  crocks  or  pots,  kept  carefully  covered,  and 
if  the  boiling  has  been  sufficient,  will  keep  any  length 
of  lime, — when  the  whole  is  prepared  from  sweet  ap- 
ples the  butter  is  much  superior. 

I  can  bear  witness  to  "C.  T"s"  receipt  for  making 
sour  kraut,  it  is  the  same  that  is  practised  by  the 
farmers  of  Lancaster  county.    Probatum  est. 

Yours,  Sic.  TvcHO  Bk.mie. 


Nothing  better  promotes  health   than  temperance 
and  exercise. 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy.) 

EXTRACTION  OF  SUGAR  FROM  THE 
SECKEL  PEAR. 

(Concluded  from  page  374.) 
It  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  experiments, 
that  the  difficulty  experienced  by  Mr.  Brasicr  in 
crystallizing  his  syrup  of  Seckel  pear,  was  owing 
principally  to  a  peculiar  mucous  substance  which  he 
did  not  separate  sufficiently  by  the  process  lie  follow- 
ed in  his  operation,  and  which  rendered  his  syrup 
viscous  and  ropy-  Tlic  syrup  made  in  1«30,  evident- 
ly contained  a  much  greater  portion  of  this  muci- 
lage than  the  other,  and  was  besides,  as  we  learned, 
submitted  to  a  very  protracted  action  of  heat,  which 
is  known  to  deprive  solutions  of  sugar  of  the  pro- 
perty of  crystallizing.  We  have  hardly  any  doubt 
that  a  better  process  than  that  resorted  to  by  Mr. 
Brasier  may  be  applied  to  the  manulacturc  of  sugar, 
from  the  Seckel  pear,  and  wo  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  employment  of  the  sub-acotate  of  lead,  in- 
stead of  lime,  tor  precipitating  the  vegetable,  mu- 
cous, and  colouring  principle,  will  obtain  tlie  desired 
object.  This  means  has  already  been  proposed  for 
the  purification  of  cane  and  beet  sugar,  but  as  the 
salts  of  lead  combine  with  sugar,  and  are  separated 
from  it  with  difficulty,  it  was  abandoned.  However, 
it  is  asserted  in  the  Diclionaire  des  Drogues,  that 
some  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  this  desidera- 


tum, and  that  this  method  will,  before  long,  produce 
a  great  revolution  in  the  art  of  sugar  refining. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  the  Seckel  pear  may  become  an  object  of 
industry  and  of  advantage  to  the  country.  The  so- 
lution of  this  important  question  is  yet  beyond  our 
reach;  our  data,  in  reference  to  this  point,  are  al- 
together insufficient,  as  we  have  no  means  of  estab- 
lislung  a  comparison  between  the  quantity  of  sugar 
that  two  similar  portions  of  land  might  afford,  if 
cultivated,  one  with  sugar  cane,  and  the  other  with 
Seckel  pear  trees,  nor  between  the  relative  costs  of 
cultivation  and  manipulation.  However,  if  we  com- 
pare the  richness  of  the  juices  of  sugar  canes,  beet 
roots  and  Seckel  pears,  we  will  find  that  the  last 
possess  a  great  superiority  over  the  others.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gillmer  (Dictionaire  des  Drogues,)  Mr. 
Arcliard,  a  distinguisbed  chemist,  and  a  manufac- 
ture of  beet  sugar,  obtains  4  to  4i  per  cent  of  sugar 
from  tlie  juice  of  red  beets.  Edwards,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  West  Indies,  relates  that  the  average 
quantity  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the 
cane,  is  about  10  per  cent;  now  Mr.  Brasier  tells 
us  that  one  gallon,  or  Silbs.  of  Seckel  pear  juice 
yields  2  lbs.  of  liquid  sugar,  that  is,  24  ounces  of  dry 
sugar*  or  18.75  per  cent,  about  twice  as  much  aa 
the  juice  of  the  cane.  Thus,  if  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
B.  be  correct,  which  we  cor.fidently  believe,  a  Sec- 
kel pear  tree,  producing  four  bushels  of  pears  of  60  lbs. 
to  the  bushel,  would  yield  three-fourths  their  weight 
of  juice,  or  180  lbs. ,  which  would  produce  34  lbs.  of 
diy  sugar;  and  one  acre  of  ground,  planted  with  lOO 
Seckel  pear  trees,  each  producing  4  bushels  of  fruit, 
will  yield  3400  lbs.  of  dry  sugar.t  without  preventing 
the  soil,  from  affording  other  agricultural  products. 

The  genus  Pyrus  (pear  tree)  belongs  to  the 
class  Icosandria,  order  Pentagynia  of  the  artificial 
system  of  Linnaeus,  and  to  the  family  Rosacese  of 
the  natural  order.  It  was  divided  by  Linnaeus  in 
three  divisions;  the  Pyrus  proper,  P.  matus  and  P. 
Cydonia.  Persoon  has  separated  the  latter  from  the 
genus  Pyrus,  and  formed  a  new  genus  under  the 
name  of  Cydonia.  From  five  spieccs  of  Pyrus  de- 
scribed by  Persoon,  the  P.  communis  is  the  only  one 
bearing  fruit,  which,  by  cultivation,  are  susceptible 
of  becoming  eatable. 

In  the  natural  state,  the  pear  tree  acquires  consi- 
derable dimensions,  and  its  branches  are  frequently 
terminated  by  long,  straight  and  hard  prickles;  its 
fruits  is  acerb,  liard  and  its  flesh  granular.  Thia 
single  species  has,  by  cultivation,  produced  a  great 
number  of  varieties,  which  are  propagated  by  grafl- 
ing,  and  distinguished  by  difference  in  shape,  size 
and  colour,  and  especially  by  the  taste  of  the  fruit. 
Tournefort  arranged  these  different  varieties  into 
three  difl'erent  classes;  the  Summer,  the  Autumnal, 
and  tiie  ^Vinter  pears.  The  pear  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  report,  belongs  to  the  second  class.  It 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Spicy,  Musk,  or  Runsett 
pear,  and  is  called  by  the  French,  Rousselctt  de 
Rheijns. 

The  Seckel  pear  derives  its  name  from  a  gentle- 
man of  this  city,  who,  it  seems,  was  the  first  who 
paid  particularattention  tnthe  fruit,  and  to  spreading 
the  tree  among  his  friends  and  the  public.  How- 
ever, Dr.  D.  Ilossack,  in  an  accout  of  the  Seckel 
pear,  wliich  was  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don, asserts,  on  the  authority  of  a  respectable  friend, 
that  seventy-two  years  ago,  this  penr  wns  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  by  a  person  by 
the  name  of  Jacob  Weiss,  who  had  obtained  the  tree 


*I  lb.  sugar,  made  up  in  synip,  gives  one  pint  of  the 
latter,  weighing  I  lb.  5  oz.  avoirdupois. 

I  Each  face  of  a  square  acre,  containing  4S40  square 
yards,  is  69.6  yards  long,  or  208  feet.  Ry  leaving  14 
feet  free  from  tlie  odge  of  each  of  the  faces  of  tlie  5quar8 
acre,  to  tlie  first  row  of  trees,  and  phmting  the  trees  at 
20  feet  distance  from  eacli  other,  it  is  fnBncI  that  one 
square  acre  will  contain  ten  rons,  of  ieu  trees  each. 
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at  a  settlement  of  Swedes,  which  was  early  estab- 
lished ill  tlie  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  most 
probably  Mr.  Weiss  and  tlie  father  or  grand-faliier 
of  Mr.  Seckel  were  intimate,  as  both  families  were 
Germans,  and  of  tliat  rank  in  society  which  mi^ht 
be  likely  to  lead  to  sncli  an  acquaintance.  The  con- 
jecture therefore  is,  that  under  such  circumstances, 
Mr.  Seckel's  family  obtained  grails  from  Mr.  Weiss's 
tree;  however  this  may  be,  Mr.  Seckel  deserves  the 
credit  of  having  propagated  this  delightful  fruit,  and 
of  having  paid  tlie  greatest  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  melioration  of  tlie  tree. 

That  tlie  Seckel  pear  tree  is  a  native  variety  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia  is  incontestiblc, 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  hardly  known  out 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  because,  it  has  never 
been  described  by  European  horticulturists,  except 
from  the  descriptions  of  our  own  authors,  and  as  hav- 
ing been  procured  from  this  vicinity.  Tliese  are  al- 
ready several  sub-varieties,  differing  in  size,  colour 
and  taste. 

It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  work  on 
the  fruit  trees,  published  in  this  city  in  1817.  "The 
fruit  is  generally  small,  round  at  the  blossom  end, 
diminishing  with  a  gentle  swell  towards  the  stem, 
which  is  rather  short  and  thick;  the  skin  is  some- 
times yellow,  with  a  bright  cheek,  and  smooth;  at 
other  times  it  is  a  pcfect  russet  without  any  blush; 
the  flesh  is  molting,  juicy,  and  most  exquisitely  and 
delicately  flavoured.  The  time  of  ripening  is  from 
the  end  of  August  to  the  middle  of  October.  The 
tree  is  singularly  vigorous  and  beautiful,  of  great 
regularity  of  growth  and  rich  in  foliage,  very  liardy, 
possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  a  new  variety,  and 
as  a  native  tree,  it  is  but  little  aSected  by  that  species 
of  blight,  commonly  called  fire  blight,  which  in  this 
country,  destroys  so  many  pear  trees  of  the  imported 
varieties."  A  good  representation  of  iLis  fruit,  co- 
pied from  a  drawing  executed  by  Mr.  Coxc's  daugh- 
ther,  has  been  appended  to  the  account  given  by  L)r. 
D.  Hossack,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Seckel  pear  tree  may  be  cultivated,  and  will 
flourish,  on  almost  any  species  of  soil;  it  should  al- 
ways be  grafted  or  inoculated  on  the  wild  pear  tree, 
as  grafting  on  the  quince  tree  subjects  it  to  the  same 
diseases  with  which  this  tree  is  generally  affected  in 
this  country.  It  should  be  four  or  five  years  old 
when  planted  in  the  orchard,  and  each  tree  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  feet.  Many 
horticulturists  whom  we  have  consulted,  prefer  the 
smallest  distance  or  twenty  feet  at  most,  as  by  this 
method  the  trees  protect  each  other  from  the  wind, 
frost,  sun  beams,  &c. 

It  bears  fruit  at  from  five  to  six  years  old;  at  that 
age  the  product  is  trifling,  but  from  eight  to  twelve 
years,  it  increases  considerably;  when  fifteen  years 
old  they  are  in  full  bearing,  increasing  however,  until 
they  are  twenty-five.  Their  average  product,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old,  is  variously 
reported,  and  there  is  generally  one  good  and  one  bad 
year.  The  minimum  product  seems  to  be  an  average, 
four  bushels  of  fruit. 

It  acquires  considerable  size,  and  lives  forty,  fifty, 
and  as  long  as  sixty  years.  The  general  experience 
is  that  it  is  very  little  subject  to  the  diseases  afliicting 
other  trees,  more  easy  to  cultivate,  and  bearing  gene° 
rally  more  fruit  than  any  other. 

Your  commitlee  have  thus  given  as  succinct  an  ac- 
count as  practicable  to  do  justice  to  the  subject, 
although  they  have  extended  their  report  far  bey«nd 
the  limits  they  had  originally  prescribed;  yet  they 
would  do  injustice  to  Mr.  Brasier,  as  well  as  to  their 
own  feelings,  if  in  concluding  the  report,  they  omitted 
to  say,  that  they  consider  him  entitled  to  great  praise 
for  the  talents,  perseverance  and  ingenuity  he  has 
evinced  in  the  prosecution  of  the  experiments,  the  re- 
sults of  which  they  have  been  examining,  as  well  as 
those  which  have  enabled  him  to  saccharify  directly, 
rye,  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  the  sweet  and  common 


potatoe,  and  other  vegetable  substances  containing 
fecula,  by  means  of  the  combined  action  of  heat  and 
water,  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards 
to  convert  the  liquid  sugar  thus  obtained  into  alcohol; 
and  cannot  but  believe  that  the  ultimate  results  of 
them  will  prove  highly  important  to  the  country. 

E.    Dr-RAND. 

Jos.    SCATTERQOOD. 

Baltimore,  Friday,  Feb.  10,  18J2. 

Col.Fenwick's  Instructions  to  Fishermen  are 
concluded  in  the  present  number.  The  essay  breaks 
oft'  somewhat  abruptly,  and  hence  it  is  concluded  by 
Mr.  Brent,  (who  politely  furnished  the  manuscript,) 
that  its  completion  was  prevented  by  the  death  of 
the  much  lamented  author.  Those  interested  in  seine 
fishing,  however,  will  be  able  to  glean  much  useful 
instruction  from  the  essay,  and  will  join  us,  we  doubt 
not,  in  regretting  the  calamity  that  has  deprived  them 
of  a  complete  system. 


Grape  Seed — A.merican  Wine.  We  announced, 
a  week  or  two  ago,  that  we  had  received  from  Mr. 
Herbemont,  of  South  Carolina,  a  quantity  of  grape 
seed  for  distribution.  There  are  several  kinds,  to 
wit:— Herbemont's  Madeira,  Blands  Madeira,  Le- 
noir, Allen  Jones,  and  Black  Muscat.  Mr.  Herbe- 
mont's object  is  to  enable  persons,  so  disposed,  to 
produce  new  varieties  that  may  be  more  capable  of 
withstanding  the  severe  vicissitudes  of  our  various 
climates,  than  the  foreign  varieties  now  cultivated, 
and  possibly  of  a  better  quality  than  our  native  grapes. 
Any  person  can  obtain  some  of  all  the  kinds,  or  any 
of  them,  by  applying  at  the  Farmer  oftice.  We  re- 
commend immediate  application,  as  the  sooner  tlie 
seed  is  in  the  ground  the  better. 

Mr.  Herbemont  has  also  sent  ns  several  kinds  of 
his  wine  of  the  vintage  of  1830,  We  do  not  pretend 
to  much  judgment  in  the  quality  c*' wines,  but  could 
wish  that  those  who  doubt  the  adaptation  of  our 
country  to  the  production  of  this  excellent  beverao-e, 
could  have  a  glass  of  Mr.  Herbemont's  Palmyra. 
To  our  taste  it  is  as  good  as  the  Madeira  generally 
sold  at  the  stores.  There  are  two  kinds  of  wine 
made  from  Herbemont's  Madeira  grape: — the  one  is 
similar  to  the  imported  Madeira,  and  this  he  calls 
Palmyra,  (the  name  of  his  place,)  the  other  is  white 
wine,  being  nearly  as  limpid  as  water.  The  latter, 
of  course,  is  free  from  the  peculiar  astringency  of 
colored  wine,  which  is  derived  from  the  skin  and  seed 
of  the  grape.  To  some,  such  wine  is  prelerable;  but 
epicures  generally  prefer  tlie  true  amber.  We  have 
also  a  sample  of  Mr.  H's  red  wine,  the  produce  of 
the  Lenoir  grape,  which  is  very  good.  These  sam- 
ples are  sufticient  to  convince  us,  that,  with  proper 
management  our  own  vineyards  will  be  able  to  sup- 
ply us  with  wine,  ere  long,  of  as  good  quality  as  wo 
can  desire.  Mr.  Herbemont  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  country  for  his  perseverance  in  the  endeavor 
to  introduce  this  important  article  to  the  attention  of 
American  cultivators.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  mention  here  that  Blr.  Fitzhugh,  of  the  Bank  of 
Maryland,  in  South-street,  can  supply  any  quantity 
of  the  Herbemont  Madeira  grape  vines,  of  proper  age 
for  planting  into  vineyards,  on  very  reasonable  terms. 
This  vine  is  considered  one  of  the  hardiest  now 
known,  capable  of  withstanding  any  degree  of  cold 
or  heat,  and  a  sure  and  abundant  bearer?  It  is,  be- 
sides, an  excellent  table  grape;  and  like  the  seckel 
pear,  will  commend  itself  to  the  favour  of  connois- 
seurs upon  acquaintance. 


iy  on;"  but  we  must  call  upon  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  changing  of  wheat  to  cheat,  to  step  forth, 
for  the  forces  arrayed  against  them  are  becoming  so 
formidable  that  the  integrity  of  their  cause  requires 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.  .^ 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Correspondence  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Liverpool,  Dec.  31,  1831. 
The  market  is  firm  for  cotton.    Sales  to  day  S2000. 

London,  Dec.  30. 

In  our  corn  market  little  is  doing,  and  the  average 
are  very  low;  no  reaction  of  moment  is  likely  to  take 
place  for  three  or  four  weeks;  clover  seed  goes  on  im- 
proving; prices  from  France  come  high.  This  article 
again  promises  to  do  well  from  your  side. 

Liverpool;  Dec.  24. 

Cotton.— The  import  during  the  two  weeks  has 
been  19048  bales,  of  which  15913  were  American. 
The  demand  for  cotton  has  been  regular,  but  not  brisk 
this  week— in  prices  there  is  no  material  alteretion, 
but  the  dearer  kinds  of  American,  have  been  a  little 
reduced  in  value,  by  the  placing  upon  the  market, 
various  lots  of  new  uplands,  which  have  been  sold  at 
6rfa64d  for  good  fair  to  good.  So  far  the  new  crop 
has  proved  bright,  clean,  and  of  good  staple,  and  will 
interfere  much  with  New  Orleans,  and  probably  with 
common  Brazil. 

In  bonded  grain  and  flour,  there  have  been  few 
transactions,  sour  flour  is  worth  20s  a  2  Is  and  sweet 
23sa24sper  bbl.  and  good  western  wheat  7so7s  Srf 
per  bushel  of  70  lbs. 

Rice — There  is  no  Carolina  rice  here  in  importers' 
hands.  The  import  is  3700  casks,  against  1 100  casks 
last  year.  Good  new  rice  would  probably  brincr  17s 
per  cwt.  ° 

Cloverseed  and  Flaxseed.— The  crops  in  this 
county  and  in  Ireland  are  understood  to  be  good. 
There  is  no  flaxseed  here,  but  prices  are  expected  to 
open  at  about  75s.  The  stock  of  cloverseed  is  not 
yet  ascertained,  but  it  may  be  700  to  800  casks.  Old 
seed  of  fair  quality  is  worth  about  65s. 

P.  S.  The  stock  of  cloverseed  is  1400  casks. 


D.  &  C.  LANDRETH, 
NURSERY  AND  SEEDSMEN,  Philadelphia, 

Have  appointed  the  subscriber  agent  for  the  sale  of 
their  GARDEN  SEEDS;  he  vends  no  seeds  but  those 
from  this  establishment,  and  is  asthorised  to  say  that 
of  hini  only  can  they  at  present  be  purchased  in  BAL- 
TIMORE. 

Each  parcel  bears  their  label  and  warranted. 

Orders  received  for  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS  &  GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS  to  be 
supplied  from  their  nurseries  with  all  possible  des- 
patch,  and  carefully  packed.  J.  J.  HARROD, 

^''■2  Ballimore  street,  Bnltimore. 
?:^Catalogue  for  1832,  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Culti- 
vation of  Esculent  Vegetables,  will  issue  in  a  few  days 
—price  12^  cents,  and  to  be  had  of  all  their  agents. 

J.  J.  H.  has  just  opened  on  sale  a  large  assortment 
of  the  above  seeds.  pgj,  3 


O"  The  communications  of  Dr.  Muse  on  cheat,  of 
"A  Farmer,"  on  the  culture  of  wheat,  and  of  Peter 
Elhs,  on  hots  in  horses,  will  appear  next  week.  On 
the  subjects  of  cheat  and  bots,  "the  war  goes  brave- 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

J.  S.  Eastman,  No.  36  west  Pratt  street,  between 
Hanover  and  Charles  street,  has  in  store,  a  pretty  gene- 
ral assortment  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds  of  European  and 
American  growth,  and  is  daily  in  expectation  of  a  fur- 
ther supply  from  Europe,  when  his  assortment  will  be 
complete,  and  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  recommend 
to  his  customers  with  confidence,  as  no  pains  has  been 
spared  in  procuring  them  from  Seedsmen  of  high  stand- 
ing. ° 

His  assortment  embraces  a  great  variety  of  Cabbages 
Radishes,  Brocolis,  Borecoles,  the  best  kinds  of  Let- 
tuces, early  and  late  Cauliflower,  Beets,  Long  Orange 
??''  Horn  Carrots,  a  great  variety  of  Peas  and  Beans. 
Mangle  VVurtzel,  Ruta  Baga,  Turnips,  long  green,  early 
frame  and  cluster  Cucumbers,  with  other  varieties  of 
Garden  Seeds,  all  of  which  he  will  sell,  wholesale  and 
retad,  on  reasonable  terms. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Feb.  10,  I8S2, 


General  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 

Establishment. 
Comprising, — A  Seed  and  Implement  Store;  a  Gene- 
ral  Agricultural  Agency,   and   the  Office   of  the 
American   Farmer,  in  the  basement  of  Barnum's 
City  Hotel,  Baltimore; 
In  Connexion  with  a  Stock  and  Experimental  Farm 
and  Garden  in  the  Vicinity, 
By  I.  Irviue  Hitchcock  and  Gideon  B.  Smith. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
A  general  assortment  now  on  hand,  mostly  raised  by 
Gideon  B.  Smith  iu  1S31. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  following  Flower  Seeds  for  sale  at  the  American  ^ 
Farmer  Seed  Store,  price  6J  cents  a  pajyer,  or  §2  for  a  . 
full  collection  of  53  kinds. 

Hairy  leaved  Cinquefoil,  Prismatic  Sage,  Red  Hibis-  j 
cus,  Lythrum  Salicaria,  Bugloss,  Asclepias  Nigra,  a  | 
vine.  Rough  leaved  Salvia,  Sensitive  Plant,  Verbascum 
Marshallianum,  Campanula  rapunculoides,  Scarlet 
Snapdragon,  Amethyst  floivered  Eryngium,  Evening 
Primrose,  Grape  leaved  Kitaibelia,  Scarlet  Cacalia,  La- 
thyrus  latifolius,  Downy  Miliefoil,  Perennial  flax.  Beau- 
tiful Spotted  flowered  Poppy,  Eryngium  planum,  Sweet 
rocket,  Astragalus  galegiformis,  Ctntaurea  phrygia. 
Great  fjowering  Foxglove,  Yellow  Iris,  Balsam,  different 
colours.  Double  black  Holyhock,  Fumitary  Vine,  As- 
clepia  incarnata.  Rose  coloured  AntirrhiEium,  Silphium 
perfolialum.  Campanula  Siberica,  Delphinium  elatum, 
Branching  Larkspur,  Honesty,  Digitalis  lutea.  Campa- 
nula urticifolia.  Pale  Rose  Hibiscus,  Eupalorium  celes- 
tiuum.  Campanula  Az\ii-ea,  Lychnis  diurna.  Sweet 
William,  Vesicaria  Senuata,  Love  in  a  mist  or  Devil  in 
a  Bush,  Rose  Campion,  Chieranthus  helveticus,  Blue 
Canterbury  bells.  Blue  Columbine,  White  Foxglove, 
Pink  flowering  Columbine,  Siberian  Larkspur,  Pui'ple 
Foxglove,  Oriental  Foxglove. 

LUCERNE  SEED. 

Will  be  received  in  a  few  days  a  supply  of  Fresh 
Lucerne  Seed  of  the  growth  of  1  S3 1.  Price  31^  cts.  per  lb. 

RAPE  SEED. 

Just  received,  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  Rape  seed; 
price  10  cts.  per  lb. 

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

For  sale  a  small  but  elegant  assortment  of  Tulips, 
early  double  and  single  Van  Thol,  and  common  kinds; 
Crown  Imperials  and  Persian  Fnlillarics;  Polyanthus 
narcissus,  yellow  and  white  fragrant;  Yellow  fragrant 
and  White  fragrant;  Double  and  single  fragrant  Jon- 
quils, &c. 

A  few  of  our  splendid  collection  of  new  Paioniesand 
Hemerocalises  yet  on  hand. 

BUFF  ALOE  BERRY  TREES. 

On  hand  a  few  of  the  new  and  beautiful  fruit 
trees  originally  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  men- 
tioned in  No.  5,  vol.  13,  American  Farmer,  called 
Buffdloe  berry  tree,  or  Shepherdia.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  ornamental  trees,  bears  delicious 
fruit,  and  is  perfectly  hardy— price  J I  each. 

LINN.EAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NUR- 
SERIES, FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW  YORK. 
WM.  PRINCE  &  SONS,  Proprietors,  announce  that 
the  great  extensions  made  in  their  Establishment,  which 
now  covers  near  fifty  acres,  completely  filled  with  the 
choicest  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS,  enable  them 
to  olVer  the  various  kinds  at  the  reduced  prices  slated 
in  their  new  Catalogues,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  per- 
son who  may  apply  for  Ihem.  The  size  and  excellence 
of  the  Trees  exceed  all  former  periods;  and  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  has  been  devoted  to  their  accuracy, 
which  is  invariably  an  oljjcct  nf  their  personal  atten- 
tion. To  Nurseries  tliey  will  allnw  a  liberal  discount 
and  convenient  creilit  .Ml  letlirs  desiring  information 
will  be  replied  to  by  the  first  mail.  As  many  persons 
•10  agents  for  dilTcrent   Nurseries,  it  is  requested   that 


orders  intended  for  us  be  particularly  specified.  Eve- 
ry Invoice  sent  has  a  printed  heading  and  our  signature, 
and  such  proof  of  origin  must  be  insisted  on,  as  we  take 
upon  ourselves  no  responsibility  unless  such  an  invoice 
can  be  produced. 

Their  Treatise  on  the  VINE,  describes  280  kinds  of 
Grapes  and  their  culture: — Their  Treatise  on  HORTI- 
CULTURE contains  descriptions  of  a  great  variety  of 
TREES  and  PLANTS,  and  directions  for  cultivating 
them ;— and  their  Pomological  MANUAL, just  published, 
contains  full  descriptions  of  above  600  varieties  of 
PEARS,  PLUMS,  PE.iCHES,  CHERRIES,  APRICOTS, 
NECTARINES,  ALMONDS,  S;C.  besides  other  Fruits, 
so  that  all  persons  can  make  their  selections,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  qualities.  Apply  at  the  American 
Farmer  Oflice  and  Agricultural  Agency,  Baltimore. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS,  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  ofler  for  sale  15,000  APPLE 
SEEDLINGS,  strong  plants,  full  two  feet  long,  propa- 
gated from  seed  of  winter  fruit,  and  which  would  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  persons  engaged  in  the  nursery 
business,  who  are  not  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  stocks  to  graft  upon.     Price  ^10  per  thousand. 

Also,  ENGLISH  ELM  TREES,  extra  large;  Italian 
White  Mulberry,  large  size  for  silk  or  ornament;  Abelle 
or  Silver  leaved  Poplar,  Catalpa,  Paper  Mulberry,  Ho- 
ney and  Yellow  Locust;  Linden,  Glacous  and  other 
Magnolias,  Red  Cedar,  Arbor  V'itae,  Weymothor  While 
Pine,  Black  Spruce.  Balm  of  Gilead  or  Balsam  Fir, 
English  Yew,  Silver  and  Gold  edged  Tree  Box;  rooted 
plants  and  cuttings  of  the  celebrated  "Aillum's  Madeira 
or  Catawba,"  and  many  other  kinds  of  Grape  plants; 
Scions  or  cuttings  for  engrafting  and  planting  of  Apple, 
Pear,  Plum,  Apricot,  Quince,  Cherry,  Currant,  Honey- 
suckle, Jessamine,  &c.,  Asparagus,  Horse  Radish,  Hop, 
Sea  Kail,  Tart,  Rhubarb  and  Dyer's  Madder  Roots. 
Althea,  Corcoras  and  Roses  of  great  beauty,  among 
which  is  the  Greville  Rose,  so  justly  celebrated.  Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry,  and  Currant  Plants,  Hawthorn  and 
Hooey  Locust  for  hedges.  For  other  Trees  and  Plants, 
see  catalogues,  to  be  had  gratis  at  their  store,  Pratt-st. 
wharf. 

|i:3=>  A  single  laboring  man,  of  steady  habits,  and 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  nursery  business,  will  meet 
with  constant  employment  at  their  nursery.      Feb.  10. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  GARDEN  OF  THE 
LATE  ANDREW  PARMENTIER,  IS  OF- 
FERED FOR  SALE. 

The  reputation  of  this  establishment  is 
not  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
hut  is  well  known  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  different  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
siTualed  iwo  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  at  Brook- 
lyn, Long  Island,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jamaica  and 
Flalbush  Roads,  and  contains  24  acres. 

The  Grounds  are  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  laid  out  with  judgment  and  taste.  The  situation 
is  very  healthy,  and  the  view  very  extensive,  command- 
ing the  bay,  the  city,  &c.  The  Garden  is  enclosed  by 
a  pointed  stone  fence,  and  inside  of  that  is  a  hawthorn 
hedge.  The  Nursery  contains  a  fine  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  Fruit,  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees;  also,  a 
splendid  colleclioii  of  Roses  and  Herbaceous  Plants, — 
the  object  of  its  late  Proprietor  having  always  been  to 
collect  every  new  variety. 

On  the  premises  are  a  Dwelling  House,  two  Laborers' 
Houses,  seven  Cisterns,  and  a  never-failing  Pump  of 
excellent  Water — four  Green  and  Hot  Houses,  con- 
taining a  rich  variety  of  rare  exotics. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  any  person  who 
wishes  to  engage  in  the  occupation  of  Gardening,  by 
the  purchase  of  this  property,  are  very  great;  the  busi- 
ness already  secured  is  very  extensive,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  increased  encouragement  is  such  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  purchase  of  the  property  will  amply 
repay  the  enterprise  of  any  one  who  may  engage  in  the 
Ijuainess. 

Terms  will  be  made  known  by  applying  to  Mrs.  Pak- 
UF.NTiKR,  on  the  premises. 

N.  B.  Mrs   P.  will  receive  and  execute  all  orders. 

Feb  10— 6t. 


BAIaTISZOax:    PBICES   CT7£REKT. 


Baltimore  Market. — There  is  no  change  whatever 
in  flour  or  wheat,  though  the  former  is  excessively 
dull.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  flour  was 
«,5.00  yesterday  and  the  store  price  JiSli  to  5.25. 
Wheat  remains  as  before.  Corn  has  declined  still  fur- 
ther, and  sales  have  been  made  at  our  quotations. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,3.00a5.00:  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  conimon,  3. Oil  a 
5.00;  brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  6.00  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16.00. —  Fine  yellow, 

16.00a  JO. 00. — Virginia,  4.00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.0U  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  S.i  0.  1  he  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  77  hhd.  Md.;  4  hhds 
Ohio— total  61  hhds. 

Flocr — best  white  wheat  family,  iJ6. 75  o  7.25;  super 

Howard-st.   fresh  512.^  a  5.25;  cily    nulls,  jji  00  u 

a ;  Susq. —  o  —  ;  Corn  .Meal  bbl   3  50;  I, rain  ,  Md. 

red  wheat,  1.00  a  1.05;  white  do. a , Susq  a 

— Cork,  white,  43  a  45 — yellow  43  a  45 — RyK,75  o  — 
— Oats,  38  a  40. — Beans,  75  a  80 — Peas,  65  a  70 — 
Clover-seed  5.75  a  6.00 — Timotht,  2.5(J  a  Or- 
chard   Grass  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00  a  2. 50— Herd's,  75  n  1.00 -Lucerne  —  n  37^  lb  — 
Barlev  ,  —  Flaxseed  1^  a  1  5-8-Cotton,  \  a.  7^  n  9-Lou. 
9  a  12— Alab.  8  a  10— Tenn.  .7^  n.  9;  N.  Car.  8  <■  .9^- 
Upland  8o  10 — Whiskev.  hhds.  I  si  p.  33  n  — :  in   bfils. 

34  a  3A\ Wool,  Unshed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  57;  American  Full  Blood,  40  n  45;  three  quarters  do. 
36  a  40;  half  do.  34  a  36;  quarter  and  common  do.  30 
a  34.  Umviisheil,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  26  a  28;  three  quarters  do.  24  a 

26;  half  do.  22  n  24;  quarter  and  common,  IS  a  22 

Hemc,  Russia,  ton  ,  J22d  a  -;  Country,  dew-rotted  ,  SJ 
a  7c.  lb.  w  a  lei -rot  ted.  7  a  9c. — Featliers,  374  o  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.75a ,  ground    1 .37^  a bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  2S.ii0a  30.00;  bar  Sns.perton, 
72.50  aSO.OO. —  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.50  a  6.00— 
Oak   wood,  4.00   a  4.50— Hickory,  5.50   a  6.00. 
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AeBIOUIiTURE- 


CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 

Mr.  Smith:  .        Cambridge,  Md. 

The  much  controverled  qiicslion  of  the  origin  of  a 
plant,  interferiufj  ol'len  with  our  wheat  crops,  wliich 
has  been  termed,  in  some  districts  of  our  country, 
"Cheat,"  in  others,-'Darnel,''and  in  others,  "Chess," 
is  worthy  of  a  serious  consideration, — as  false  notions 
of  its  origin  and  character,  will  lead  to  practical  er- 
rors, which  may  multiply  and  perpetuate  the  evil. 

This  plant  has  been  relerred  to  various  sources,  of 
which  "semination,  ncculentnl,  or  careless,'''  and  "de- 
generacy of  III':  wlieal  plant,"  are  jjerhaps  alone  en- 
titled to  notice.  The  former  is  generally  adopted, 
the  latter  is  simmcil  by  the  "coaosccntis.''' 

The  result  of  my  observations,  for  several  years, 
has  led  me  conclusively  to  the  firm,  immutable  convic- 
tion, that  this  vegetable,  vulgarly  called  "Cheat  or 
Darnel,"  is  degenerated  wheal;  and  though  the  philoso- 
pher in  his  vanity,  may  abhor  the  mysterious  fact  of 
such  a  melamorphosis, because  it  may  oppose  his  favor- 
ite theory,  or  come  in  collision  with  his  views  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  he  will  have  his  confidence  diminish- 
ed by  a  retrospect  of  the  history  and  progress  of  sci- 
ence, in  the  discJosnre  of  those  laws,  by  innumerable 
facts,  at  variance  with  common  observation,  which 
have  been  successively  rejected,  and  by  force  of  evi- 
dence, received,  Ibongh  mysterious,  and  finally  given 
rise  to  new  lights  in  the  philosophic  world,  and  de- 
monstrated the  imperfection  of  human  attainment, 
and  at  the  same  lime,  by  its  rajiid  advances  to  truth, 
the  divine  perl'ectibilily  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  true,  the  tuo  easy  acceptance  of  new  facts,  not 
in  conformity  with  experience,  is  dangerous  to  sci- 
ence; so  is  pertinacious  confidence,  precipitate  gene- 
ralization, and  hasl.y  induction;  solitary  efl'usions  of 
isolated  facts,  possibly  misconceived,  or  designed  for 
the  support  of  a  new  hypothesis,  cannot,  with  safety, 
be  accredited;  but  when  they  are  collected  and  con- 
firmed, from  various,  competent,  and  disinterested 
sources,  though  repugnant  to  our  notions  of  the  laws, 
under  which,  in  analogy,  we  might  place  them,  it  is 
the  part  of  true  philosophy,  to  receive  and  refer  them 
to  the  numerous  class  of  "mystery,"  which  is  already 
heaped  on  ihe  inquirer's  shelf,  for  a  possible  and 
future  developement  of  their  hidden  modes  and  causes. 

With  these  apulogelic  sentimeuls,  perhaps  essen- 
tial, to  palliate  the  offence  of  my  heterodoxy,  I  repeat 
my  firm  conviction,  "that  Cheat  or  Darnel,  as  we 
here  synonimously  term  the  plant  in  question,  (the 
term  Chess  being  unknown  among  us)  is  degenerated 
wheat." 

The  conviction  of  this  truth,  arises  from  the  evi- 
dence of  many  competent  witnesses,  and  from  my 
own  repeated  observaiions,  diligently  directed  to  the 
subject;  and  it  is  assisted  hy  many  analogous  instan- 
ces, at  the  command  of  all  persons,  who  have  ob- 
served any  thingof  the  ftie)Taio?!s  of  nature,  tlirough- 
out  her  great  fabric  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Who  has  not  wilnessed  those  phenomena  conspicu- 
ously, in  the  growth  of  that  valuable  staple  of  our  coun- 
try, the  "Indian  Cum?"  I  have  now  in  my  possession  a 
specimen  of  the  growth  of  this  plant  essentially  dif- 
fering frona  that  of  the  kindred  stalks  of  the  same 
seed;  it  was  sent  me  last  fall,  with  the  laconic  inqui- 
ry "ijtjo  «!ot/o?"  by  an  intelligent,  veracious,  and  ob- 
servant friend,  who  assured  me  he  had  taken  it  from 
the  side  of  a  usual  stalk;  and  that  he  had  many  of 
them  in  his  field:  its  appearance  is  natural  in  all  re- 
spects, except  in  the  "place,"  "kind,"  and  ''manner" 
of  its  fruiting:  the  grain  which  is  naked,  numerous, 
small,  round,  and  imperfect,  closely  invests  and  fills 
every  branch  and  fibre  of  the  "tassel,"  the  exube- 
rance and  richness  of  which  attracted  attention:  no 
ear  was  found  on  the  body  of  the  stalk.  I  have  fre- 
quently met  with  similar  productions  in  fields  of  corn; 
and  so,  perhaps,  has  every  farmer,  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
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servation.  Various  circumstances  of  weather,  or  ac- 
cident, not  understood,  may,  and  do  defeat  the  ar- 
rangements of  nature,  asd  disappoint  her  purposes; 
it  is  true  in  all  her  departments; — incidental  causes, 
other  powers  in  nature,  than  those  which  are  vifiljlc 
or  intellin;ible  to  the  eye,  or  understanding  of  man, 
influence  extensively  her  operations;  they  are  noticed 
in  effect,  only  when  they  interfere  with  his  interests, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  metamorphosis  of  wheat  into 
Darnel,  or  what  is  so  termed. 

Some  have  assimilated  this  spurious  growth  to  the 
"Bronius"  or  Cheat;  some  to  the  "Lolium"  or  "Dar- 
nel," and  others  to  Chess,  and  others  to  oats,  to  which 
they  have  severally  fancied  a  resemblance;  but  be  as- 
sured that  this  "Cheat,"  alias  "Darnel,"  alias 
"Chess,"  alias  oats,  or  by  whatsoever  name  fancy 
may  attach  toil,  is  "wheat,"  controlled  in  its  growth, 
at  a  critical  period,  by  feeding  down,  or  by  some  unfa- 
vourable incident,  operating  on  the  tender  seminal 
germ,  when  too  tar  advanced  for  reclamation. 

It  is  not  irrational  to  suppose  the  tiulh  of  my  pro- 
position, independently  of  positive  testimony:  and 
the  testimony  leaves  no  doubt;  the  facts  in  support  of 
it  are  too  numeious  for  insertion;  from  every  quarter 
I  have  learned  the  unequivocal  statement  of  facts,  that 
do  not,  from  the  character  of  their  authors,  admit  of 
deceplion  or  error;  that,  of  the  gentleman,  in  Virgi- 
nia, under  the  signature  of  "Tyro,"  in  a  late  number 
of  the  "American  Fanner,"  contains  conclusive  facts. 
I  refer  to  his  cases  as  strikingly  similar  to  such  as  have 
come  within  my  own  observation,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. I  have  too  witnessed  wheat,  when  in  a  criti- 
cal stage  of  its  growth,  nipped  by  my  horses  and  cat- 
tle, to  degenerate  as  far  as  the  injury  occurred  into 
worthless  "Darnel,"  so  called — I  have  observed  this 
so  universally,  when  done  at  a  particular  period  of 
the  vegetation,  that  1  have  long  since  been  constrain- 
ed to  consider  them  cause  and  effect. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  in  this  case,  the  decline  of 
the  wheat  gave  room  to,  and  allowed  the  growth  of 
the  Darnel — but  the  former  did  not  decline;  on  the 
contrary  it  branched  the  more,  and  retained  in  appear- 
ance its  vegetative  vigour,  and  was  better  adapted  to 
smother  extraneous  seeds;  but  its  seminal  germ  was 
impaired,  and  nature  could  not  restore  it,  and  reputed 
"Darnel"  was  the  result — injuries  from  other  causes 
at  the  same  period  will  produce  the  same  disaster. 

But  it  is  said,  "Birds  are  the  seedsmen  of  Darnel;" 
this  is  truly  catching  at  straws — it  is  evidence  of  a 
desperate  case— it  is  a  fancy  too  extravagant  for  se- 
rious consideration. 

It  is  said, that  if  Darnel  were  "degenerated  wheat," 
the  injury  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
cause;  that  is,  the  defect  in  the  grain  would  be  great- 
er, or  less,  pro  rata; — this  is  literally  the  fact; — I 
have  in  my  possession  a  paper  of  Darnel,  or  degene- 
rated wheat,  whose  heads  are  the  "Darnel,"  but  con- 
taining all  the  intermediate  grades,  between  the  two 
sorts  of  grain,  so  nearly  assimilated,  that  no  person, 
of  the  many  to  whom  1  have  shown  them,  can  dis- 
criminate or  assign  them  all  their  respective  terms  of 
"wheat"  or  "Darnel." 

It  is  said  "that  all  other  vegetables,  though  injured, 
retain  their  organic  structure,  and  only  indicate  their 
degeneracy  by  their  feebleness  of  structure  and  im- 
perfection of  I'ruit." 

The  observant  botanist  must  have  remarked,  and 
records,  ancient  and  modern,  establish  the  fact,  that 
a  plant  may  be  so  altered,  by  adventitious  circum- 
stances affecting  its  growth,  as  not  to  be  identified 
with  Us  family,  in  its  external  organization,  or  che- 
mical constitution:  the  former  may  happen  in  a  sea- 
son, as  in  the  case  of  the  "Indian  Corn"  before  slated, 
bearing  grain  on  its  tassel  in  place  of  the  stalk,  and 
that  naked,  and  without  cob  or  cap;  —  the  latter 
will  require  a  longer  period,  as  with  the  peach,  the 
parsnip,  celery,  potatoe,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Paris  in  his  Pharmacologia,  mentions  plants 
which  he  has  known  to  change  their  chemical  pro- 
perties, and  even  the  shape  of  their  leaves  by  adventi- 


tious circumstances,  and  adds,  that  they  do  not  readi- 
ly recover  them. 

That  the  original  of  the  peach  was  a  nut,  with  a 
tough  coriaceous  shell,  and  like  the  "almond,"  if  not 
really  an  almond,  is  so  well  attested,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt;  the  peach  and  almond  belong  to  the  same  class 
and  order,  "Icosandria,"  "Monogynia,"  and  to  the 
same  genus,  "Amygdolus."  The  same  authority  in- 
forms us  that  we  have  lost  many  vegetable  species — 
and  that  foreign  incidents  of  vegetation  may  destroy 
the  properties  of  a  plant,  and  raise  in  it  new  quali- 
ties. The  "Tuberes"  of  Pliny  are  supposed  by  Mr. 
Knight  to  be  an  inlermediale  production,  formed 
during  the  advancement  of  the  almond  to  the  peach, 
or  to  be  swollen  almonds  or  imperfect  peaches;  in 
fact  in  their  stalks  and  leaves,  they  are  as  much  alike 
as  the  wheat  and  Darnel,  and  like  them  differ  only  in 
fruiting:  which  difference  has  been  produced  by  ad- 
ventitious circumstances,  and  consists  not  in  "feeble- 
ness" and  "imperfection,"  but  in  an  essential  and  ob- 
vious mutation  of  "/cmt/"and  of  "organicstructure" — 
and  yet  it  is  said  by  our  opponents,  tliat  all  other  ve- 
getables retain  their  "organic  structure,"  in  despite  of 
incidents  of  vegetation:  upon  this  point  then  they 
will  succumb. 

Burton  aflirins,  that  "wheat"  is  a  "factitious  pro- 
duction;" that  is,  like  the  peach  from  the  almond,  so 
the  wheat  very  possibly  and  probably,  may  have 
sprung  from  a  species  of  "Bromus  or  of  Lolium;''  or 
of  oats,  which  are  all  of  the  same  class  and  order 
as  the  wheat,  "Triandria,  Digynia;"  or  from  a  vari- 
ety of  the  same  genus  under  wliich  it  now  stands,  pos- 
sessing originally  as  different  a  head  from  that  of  the 
present  wheat,  as  that  of  the  almond  and  the  peach. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  my  physiological  ad- 
versaries cannot  peiseveie  to  deny,  that  science,  the 
offspring  of  facts,  allows  the  mutation  of  plants  by 
foreign  adventitious  incidents;  though  the  cause, 
mode,  extent,  and  t'inie  required  in  either  case  are 
hidden  from  our  view,  and  will'perhaps  long  remain 
among  the  arcana  of  nature. 

The  trite  "dictum"  on  which  they  rely,  "that  liko 
will  produce  like,"  is  true  as  a  general  rule,  but  it  is 
subject  to  many  exceptions;  or  rather,  under  various 
counter  influences,  the  result  may  widely  differ 
from  an  anticipation  under  the  rule. 

Under  the  dogma  of  this  philosophy,  an  almond  has 
not  been  changed  into  a  peach;  nor  a  sloe  into  a  plum; 
nor  wheat  into  any  thing  unlike  itself;  but  the  facts 
contradict  this  philosophy,  and  they  must  be  respect- 
ed. 

Will  they  discredit  all  they  do  not  comprehend? 
Then  they  discredit  Ihe  very  maxim  on  which  they 
found  their  belief,"ihat  like  will  produce  like;" — it  is 
equally  incomprehensible. 

As  a  general  rule  the  maxim  is  undoubtedly  true — 
that  nature  has  a  lendency  to  perpetuate  and  preserve 
her  primitive  orders;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  from 
causes  unknown  and  unintelligible,  it  has  exceptions 
innumerable.  Unless  we  discredit  the  best  and  high- 
est auihorities  in  natural  science,  the  chain  of  nature 
has  been  frequently  interrupted  hy  the  force  of  inci- 
dental powers,  apparently  in  collision  with  her  de- 
signs. Species,  and  even  gemra.  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world  have  become  extinct,  and  others 
substituted — how  and  why  we  know  not — the  facts 
we  must  receive,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  reject  all 
that  our  eyes  have  not  beheld. 

Wherein  then,  I  would  ask,  consists  the  philosophy 
of  an  absolute  denial  of  the  possibilily  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  wheat,  by  foreign  incidents,  into  some- 
thing very  unlike  itself — or  even  into  genuine  "Dar- 
nel" or  "Cheat?" 

This  transmutation  or  degeneracy  was  recognised 
in  the  enlightened  days  of  Rome  by  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  its  citizens — the  Elder  Pliny,  who  was  em- 
phatically styled  "The  judicious  master  of  natural 
science:" — From  the  resemblance  of  the  head  of  Dar- 
nel to  "Oats,"  this  learned  man  has  expressed  him- 
self thus:  'Piimum  omnium  frumenti  vitium  arena 
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est:  et  hordeuni  in  fiam  degenerat  "  Vide  Pliny, 
Nal.  His.  Lil).  18.  Ca.  17. 

The  "transmntalion,  or  if  you  prefer  the  term,  the 
"rffgcHcj-  ,rtf^  is  possible,  hecimsc  equal  changes  have 
been  jiroJiiccd  in  otiier  vey;etalihs. 

It  is  prnhahk,  becarse  "wheal"  is  itself  a  "fac- 
TiTim  s  pTodiiciinn,"  and  may,  therefore,  the  more 
readily  he  changed;  or  return,  by  adventitious  cir- 
cumslanccs.  to  iis  primitive  character. 

It  is  certain,  because  it  is  attested  by  competent, 
vcraiiovs,  and  disinterested  testimony. 

1  am  respectfully,  &c.  Joseph  E.  Muse. 


(For  the  American  Former.) 
BARBERRY  AND  WHEAT. 

A  correspondent  (H.C.)  in  the  New  York  Farmer, 
in  relation  lo  ilie  supposed  ert'ectsof  the  Barberry  in 
hlighling  wheat,  says  ''lor  the  two  last  years  I  have 
raised  spring  wheat  in  the  very  near  vicinity  of  bar- 
berry bushes  without  any  perceptible  injury.  The 
year  before  the  last  the  crop  was  very  good,  being  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  busiiels  to  the  acre;  the  pre- 
sent year  mucli  lighter,  but  this  was  the  case  with 
English  grain  among  us  universally.  In  neither  case 
was  there  any  appearance  of  blast." 

The  editor  of  that  paper  hy  way  of  comment,  has 
copied  from  the  Mass.  Agr.  Repository  the  following 
remarks  "on  the  injiirinus  effects  of  the  barberry  bush 
on  wheat  and  other  Knglish  grain." 

'•This  opinion,  often  deemed  a  prejudice,  and  by 
others  considered  as  an  umpiestionable  fact,  has  lately 
received  the  most  full  an4  scientific  investigation  in 
France.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  comprised  in 
no  less  than  eighty-four  pages  of  Tessier's  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  seems  lo  settle  the  (juestion  as  to  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  this  plant,  and  that  it  is  pretty  uni- 
formly in  France,  England,  Switzerland  and  Germa- 
ny considered,  aiul  we  may  say  almost  proved,  to  be 
one  of  the  causes  ofblight.  We  ourselves  were  per- 
fectly incredulous  to  this  subject,  but  we  are  compell- 
ed to  yield  to  the  weight  of  proofs. 

"It  is  no  longer  attributed  to  the  influence  or  opera- 
lion  of  the  farina  of  the  flower  of  the  barberry,  which 
is  over  and  disseminated  several  weeks  before  the  se- 
veral species  of  grain  are  in  blossom,  but  it  seems  to 
be  attributed  to  a  parasitic  ])lant  very  abundant  on  the 
barberry,  and  which  is  considered  to  be  the  same 
«liich  causes  the  rust  upon  the  stalk  of  wheat. 

In  Loud(]n's  Encyclopedia  of  Plants,  we  are  told 
that  "Berberis  vulgaris  is  at  once  an  ornamental 
shrub,  a  fruit  tree,  a  hedge  plant,  a  dye,  a  drug,  and 
a  repi;ti  d  enemy  to  the  corn  farmr.  The  I'Ecidi- 
um  berberidis  [a  fungus]  its  particular  inhabitant,  is 
tu/jposed  to  generate  the  dust  wliich,  carried  from  the 
hush  by  winds,  and  lighting  on  wheat  and  other  grow- 
ing corns,  gives  rise  to  the  Puccinia,  a  minute  fungus 
which  closes  up  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and  appears 
Hie  rust  or  mildew.  Many  highly  respectable  autho- 
rnies  in  Britain,  on  tlie  Continent,  and  in  America 
are  in  favour  (if  and  a^rainsl  this  opinion.  Willdenow, 
Withering  and  Dwight  have  staled  various  reinarka- 
hle  cases  on  good  authority .  Sir  J.  Banks  and  his 
draughtsman  Man  fx ,  proved  the  fact  of  the  mildew  be- 
tiiff  afunf!;iis." 

This  writer  evidently  leaves  the  matter  in  doubt. 
When  difficulties  are  presented,  which  are  attempted 
to  be  solved  hy  admitting  a  wide  departure  from  the 
ordinary  operations  of  nature,  we  can  scarcely  receive 
such  solutions  with  too  much  caution,  or  examine 
them  with  loo  mucli  care.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  de- 
termined that  this  blight  was  caused  by  a  fungus;  but 
that  the  dust  of  one  fungus  (.flCcidium,)  should  gene- 
rate another  fungus  (/'iifcmio,)  belonging  to  a  diflerent 
genus  was  not  a  discovery  allotted  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  This  indeed  would  be  an  extraordinary  trans- 
fornjation,  and  ought  not  to  be  credited  without  the 
alrougest  proof. 

The  French  experiments  might  seem  lobe  well  re 
butted  by  the  facta  stated  by  II.  C;  but  there  is  one 


important  consideration  which  a|ipears  to  have  been 
generally  omitted  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  to 
wit:  several  of  our  most  respectable  botanists  describe 
the  American  barberry  as  a  different  species  from  that 
of  Europe,  and  all  other  botanists  admit  it  as  a  per- 
manent variety.  Now  it  seems  very  questionable 
whether  the  same  fungus  which  infests  one  kind  in 
Europe,  infests  also  another  species  or  permanent  va- 
riety on  this  distant  continent.  I  admit  the  possibili- 
ty, but  having  no  work  on  American  Fungi  but  Pro- 
fessor Eaton's  Manual,  and  not  finding  it  there,  I  have 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  JEcidium  on  ihe 
American  barberry. 

But  even  were  this  ascertained  to  be  a  fact,  it  would 
be  well  to  inquire  whether  there  are  barberry  bushes 
enough  in  the  country  to  furnish  all  the  Puecinim 
which  injure  wheat?  There  are  many  extensive  dis 
tricls  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  which  no 
barberry  indigenously  grows;  indeed  I  have  never  re- 
sided in  any  district  where  it  grew  to  my  knowledge 
within  hundreds  of  miles;  yet  in  unfavorable  seasons, 
the  wheat  has  been  blighted  by  a  reddish  rust.  Now 
if  this  is  the  Puccinia  referred  to,  we  must  either 
charge  it  on  barberry  bushes  growing  in  remote  dis- 
tricts, or  assign  it  another  origin. 

David  Thomas. 


(From  the  Easlon  Gazette.) 
THE  HESSIAN  FLY. 
Friend  Graham: 

I  was  much  gratified  to  see  in  your  Gazette  of  the 
14th  inst.  a  communication  from  your  scientific  cor- 
respondent Dr  Joseph  E.  Muse;  particularly  so,  as 
it  related  to  a  subject  in  which  all  farmers  feel  so  deep 
an  interest,  namely,  that  of  avoiding  the  depredations 
of  the  "Hessian  Fly,"  by  keeping  clean  stack  yards 
and  discarding  the  use  of  stubble  fallow  for  a  suc- 
ceeding crop  of  wheat. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  presumption  in  me  to  at- 
tempt to  refute  or  to  call  in  question  any  part  of  that 
communication,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  above  insect, 
gained  by  my  own  observations,  or  to  attempt  a  de- 
fence of  Mr.  McKee,  who  has  been  so  much  deceiv- 
ed (as  the  Doctor  informs  us)  in  his  observations, save 
in  the  deposit  of  Ihe  egg  by  the  fly  on  the  plant.  I 
will  leave  Mr.  McKee  to  defend  his  own  position  and 
only  make  a  request  that  you  will  insert  in  your  use- 
ful paper  the  following, for  theedification  of  your  rea- 
ders; it  is  an  e.xtract  from  the  6th  vol.  part  1st,  page 
95,  of  a  little  work  on  insect  transformations,  and 
goes  to  prove  that  the  Doctor  is  in  an  error  when  he 
asserts  'nhat  it  is  not  probable,  that  the  eggs  could 
have  borne  the  cold  of  last  winter,  without  freezing; 
and  no  egg  having  been  frozen,  will  produce  a  living 
animal."  We  cannot  better  conclude  these  imper- 
fect sketches  of  the  hybernation  of  insect  eggs,  than 
by  an  account  of  the  ingenious  experiments  made  by 
Sjiallanzani  and  John  llunlcr,  by  exposing  several 
species  of  these  lo  great  degrees  of  cold  as  well  as 
of  heat.  It  results  from  these  experiments  that 
"intense  cold,"  to  use  the  words  of  Spallanzani,  "dues 
not  destroy  the  eggs  of  insects. 

The  year  of  1709,  w  hen  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter fell  to  1°  is  celebrated  for  its  rigour  and  its  fatal 
elTects  on  plants  and  animals. 

Who  can  believe,  exclaims  Boerhaave  that  the  se- 
verity of  this  winter  did  not  destroy  the  eggs  of  in- 
sects, especially  those  exposed  to  its  influence  in  the 
open  fields,  on  the  naked  earth,  or  on  the  branches  of 
trees?  Yet  when  the  spring  had  tempered  the  air, 
these  eggs  jmiduced  as  they  usually  did  alter  Ihe  mil- 
dest winters.  .Since  ihat  period  there  have  been 
winters  more  severe.  In  France,  during  December, 
17.S8,  the  thermometer  till  considerably  lower,  and  in 
several  other  temperate  European  climates." 

"I  have  exposed  eggs  to  a  more  rigorous  trial  than 
the  winter  of  1709.  'J'hose  of  several  insects,  and 
among  others  the  silk-worm,  moth,  and  elm  butterfly 
(Vanessa  polychloraslj  were  inclosed  in  a  glass  vessel 


and  buried  five  hours  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  sal  gem 
(rock  salt;)  the  thermometer  fell  6°  below  zero.  In 
the  middle  of  the  following  spring,  however,  cater- 
pillars came  from  all  the  eggs,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  from  those  that  had  suft'ered  no  cold.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  I  submitted  them  to  an  experiment  still 
more  hazardous.  A  mixture  of  ice  and  sal  gem  with 
the  fuming  spirit  of  nitre  (Nitrate  of  Ammonia,)  re- 
duced the  thermometer  22°  below  zero,  that  is  28° 
lower  than  the  cold  of  1700.  They  were  not  injured, 
as  I  had  evident  proof  by  their  being  hatched.  The 
eggs  of  many  insects  continue  fertile  after  being  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  22"  below  zero,  while  ia- 
sects  themselves  die  at  16"^  and  14°." 

I  should  like  very  much  to  see  a  plainly  written 
and  satisfactory  reply  to  your  editorial  questions. 
Wheat  no  doubt  is  the  favorite  food  of  the  "Hessian 
Fly,"  in  the  absence  of  which  however  I  do  not  believe 
they  would  be  starved,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  rye, 
oats,  and  even  in  the  succulent  stems  of  timothy. 
A  Talbot  Farmee. 


LIME. 

}i'esl- Chester,  Feb.  3d,    IS32. 
Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer. 

Dear  Sir, — I  look  to  your  well  known  public  spirit, 
and  acknowledged  zeal  loadvance  the  interestsof  your 
country,  in  every  branch  of  its  industry,  lo  plead  my 
pardon  for  troubling  you  with  this  address.  I  am  un- 
der the  impression  that  lime  is  little  used,  if  at  all, 
as  a  manure  in  New  York.  My  earnest  wish  is  that 
it  should  be  introduced  into  your  Agriculture.  Four 
years  ago,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Markei.i.,  by  letter,  intro- 
duced a  young  man  to  me  whose  residence  was  on 
the  Mohawk  river.  Seeing  Ihe  profusion  with  which 
we  scattered  Lime  in  our  fields,  some  of  which  where 
then  white  with  it,  led  to  conversation  on  the  subject. 
He  stated  that  his  father  had  lime  stone  in  abundance 
on  his  farm;  that  he  had  a  kiln  and  burned  lime  for 
building,  but  that  he  never  put  it  on  land  to  fertillize 
it;  nor  had  he  before  heard  it  was  advantageous.  Last 
summer  a  gentleman  was  at  this  place  who  resides 
about  30  miles  from  .\lbany,  in  a  lime  stone  region, 
who  told  me  it  was  not,  that  he  was  aware  of,  regard- 
ed as  of  any  value  as  a  manure.  As  here,  in  Chester 
County,  not  only  on  our  thin,  and  worn  out  lands, but 
on  our  best  farms,  liming  is  extensively  practised, 
and  with  the  most  unquestionable  advantage,  the 
thought  occuring  to  me;  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse 
lo  invite  your  attention  to  the  subject.  Have  you  not 
lime  stone  on  your  extensive  estates?  If  you  have,  I 
sincerely  wish  you  to  make  Ihe  experiment,  and  am 
sure  the  introduction  of  a  mailer,  that  should  prove 
generally  beneficial  to  the  farming  interest  of  New 
York,  would  be  a  source  to  you  of  great  salisfaction. 

In  Chester  County  the  advantages  of  liming  have 
been  incalculable.  Worn  out  soils  have  been  renovat- 
ed, and  are  now  in  the  highest  degree  productive.  I 
pray  you  lo  observe  the  advertisements  ina  single  pa- 
per which  I  enclose,  for  the  sale  of  land;  the  notices 
taken  of  Ihe  "Land  being  limed!" — or  being  "near  to 
lime  stone" — or  having  on  it  "lime  stone,"  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  estimate  in  which  the  article 
is  held  here.  Stephen  P.  Cochran,  advertises  a  plan- 
tation which  is  set  forth  as  being  "within  4  miles  of 
lime  stone."  Thos.  M.  Kean's  Chatham  Farm,  is 
noted  as  having  "lime  stone  quarries  adjoining." 
Templelon  and  Brooke,  advertise  "a  farm  of  lime 
stone  land."  William  Hall  offers  a  plantation,  noting 
that  there  is  "on  said  farm,  an  excellent  quarry  of 
marble  and  lime  stone."  Samuel  S.  Walley  oflTers  a 
farm  for  rent,  "divided  into  convenient  fields,  some  of 
which  havebeen  recently  limed."  J.  Aitkin  ])ropose3 
lo  sell  a  plantation  of  224  acres,  "one  half  Ihe  tract 
good  woodland,"  leaving  112  under  cultivation,  and 
slates  "there  have  been  7000  bushels  of  lime  put  on 
within  a  few  years."  S.  MackehlulT  offers  for  sale 
57  acies,  "a  portion  of  which  has  been  lately  limed." 
Joseph  Coxand  Wm  Griffith, advertise  a  dairy  farm. 
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which  is  of  a  "good  quality,"  and  "hasall  been  limed;" 
and  Wm.  Bailey  offers  73  acres"of  an  excellent  quali- 
ty, and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,"  and  states 
"there  have  been  within    the  last  two   years,  above 

SOOO  BUSHELS  OF  LIME   PUT  ON  IT." 

By  these  quotations  and  references, you  will  be  able 
to  form  some  idea  how  important  lime  is  here  regard- 
ed, for  manure. 

But  an  interesting  fact  came  to  my  knowledge  last 
week,  whicb  I  venture  to  say  will  appear  to  your 
farmers  extraordinary,  that  places  in  a  strong  point  of 
light  the  importance  in  which  liming  is  here  consider- 
ed. A  mechanic  in  this  borough,  shrewd,  intelligent, 
and  who  understands  farming  well,  recently  purchas- 
ed a  farm  of  about  100  acres,  two  miles  below  this, 
which  had  been  much  neglected.  Falling  in  compa- 
ny with  his  tenant,  the  other  day,  and  speaking  of 
farming,  he  mentioned  to  me  the  rent  he  pays.  He 
puts  on  this  year  700  bushels  of  lime.  That  is 
his  payment.  The  distance  is  7  miles  that  the  lime 
must  be  hauled. 

Should  these  suggestion  lead  to  a  fair  experiment,  I 
am  sure  the  most  beneficial  results  will  follow  there- 
from to  New  York. 

With  the  highest  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
your  friend  and  servant.  C.  Minor. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Subscriber,  dated 
Black  }Vatnut,  Va.  January  19,  !SS2. 

It  is  my  misfortune  to  reside  in  a  section  of  coun- 
try where  agriculture  has  made  but  few  advances 
from  its  rudest  forms;  our  crops  are  tobacco,  Indian 
corn,  wheat  and  oats — thefirst  of  which  claim  all  our 
best  and  richest  land,  and  from  the  labour  necessarily 
employed  in  its  culture,  preparation  for,  and  transpor- 
tation to  market,  leaves  but  little  leisure  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  farms.  The  corn  crop  is  the  main 
crop  for  consumption,  and  after  tobacco,  claims  the 
greatest  share  of  our  labour  and  attention; — its  mode 
of  cultivation  has  heretofore  been  rude  and  destruc- 
tive to  our  hill  lands,  (which  are  very  subject  to 
wash)  say  in  straight  rows  each  way,  five  and  a  half 
feet,  two  stalks — or  four  and  a  half  feet,  one  stalk  in 
the  hill,  and  ploughed  both  ways  alternately  with 
common  Dutch  or  shovel  ploughs,  which  render  the 
lands  much  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  hence  much  of 
our  hillsides  are  gone  into  gulleys  and  growing  up  in 
pine,  though  there  is  a  spirit  of  improvement  gradu- 
ally making  its  way  among  us.  Many  of  our  belter 
informed  planters  use  the  dagon  or  cast  bedding 
plough,  for  preparing  their  corn  land,  and  instead  of 
ploughing  straight  rows,  plough  horizontally  to  pre- 
vent ivashing;  to  whicti  some  add  hillside  trenches 
with  a  flat  bottom,  say  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
wide,  and  a  fall  of  about  one  foot  in  ten  yards — this 
eflTectually  saves  the  land  if  judiciously  located,  which 
the  horizontal  ploughing  is  not  always  able  to  do,  on 
long  sleep  hillsides.  Lands  cultivated  in  this  way 
are  found  to  improve,  while  those  tended  the  old  way 
deteriorate.  Care  should  be  taken,  when  land  is 
bedded,  to  open  the  planting  furrow  as  deep  as  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  or  the  crop  will  not  stand  severe 
drought. 

Our  crops  of  wheat  are  small,  only  intended  for 
home  consumption,  as  the  article  will  not,  at  the  ave- 
rage prices  of  flour,  p;iy  transportation.  We  have 
but  few  manufacturing  mills  in  this  country;  but 
hope  to  see  the  wheat  crop  more  an  article  of  culti- 
vation, as  the  trade  of  this  country  is  gradually  tak- 
ing its  course  down  the  Roanoke,  on  The  navigation 
of  which  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  have  expend- 
ed some  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
which  is  now  easy  and  safe. 

I  am  yours  respecifnlly,  


SXOB.SICUXiTUB.E. 


with  the 
in  his 


Why  are  capers  wholesome? 

Because  they  are  stimulating,  antiscorbutic,  and 
aperient.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  common  caper 
passes  for  a  diuretic  medicine. 


(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
AMERICAN  GRAPES. 

We  are  much  gratified  with  the  communication 
from  ISlr.  Prince,  concerning  the  Isabella  grape,  as 
called  forth  by  Utinus.  From  the  frank  and  gentle- 
manly manner  in  which  he  communicates  whatever 
relates  to  American  Pomology,  which  comes  within 
his  knowledge;  and  from  his  untiring  zeal  in  collect- 
ing and  digesting  such  information,  the  public  will 
receive  great  benefit. 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  now  becomino-, 
not  only  a  matter  of  private  interest,  but  of  national 
importance,  tending  to  render  us  more  independent  of 
other  nations,  and  also  more  temperate  within  our- 
selves; we  believe  that  whatever  relates  to  their  his- 
tory or  cultivation  in  these  United  States,  will  be  in- 
teresting to  most  of  our  readers.  As  the  Isabella 
grape  ranks  with  the  best  of  our  indigenous  varieties, 
which,  by  general  consent,  are  allowed  to  be  superior 
to  foreign  ones  for  vineyards,  in  point  of  profit,  its 
correct  history  is  desirable,  more  especially  as  some 
have  been  disposed  to  consider  it  an  exotic. 

That  it  may  have  been  brought  into  notice  at  some 
particular  place  by  being  imported  from  a  foreign 
country,  we  will  not  deny;  but  that  ils  general  cha- 
racteristics are  truly  American,  we  have  no  doubt. 
That  our  native  grapes  were  early  taken  to  England 
the  following  descriptions,  taken  from  Parkimon, 
will  plainly  prove.  The  author  published  this  work 
on  plants  in  1640,  which  has  been  considered  one  of 
the  early  standard  works  of  England.  He  arranges 
grapes  under  five  different  heads,  viz: 

1st.  "Vitis  Vinifera.  The  manured  vine,"  (mean- 
ing the  cultivated.)  Under  this  head  he  enumerates 
many  of  the  European  grapes,  which  are  cultivated  at 
this  time,  and  says  they  are  so  variable  that  he  can- 
not describe  them. 

2d.  "Filis  laciniatifolis.  The  Parsley  vine,  or 
grape  with  thin  cut  leaves.  The  grapes  of  which  are 
white  and  great,  are  like  unto  the  White  Muscadine 
grape." 

3d.  Lahntsca,  or  Vitis  Sylvestris  Europea.  The 
wild  vine  of  Europe.  "The  wild  vine  in  regard  it 
is  natural,  and  therefore  neglected,  lyeth  for  the  most 
part  on  the  ground,  and  thereby  is  made  lesse  fruilfull, 
unlesse  it  meete  with  some  hedge  or  tree,  whereon  it 
may  clime,  and  then  spreadeth  as  the  manured,  (cul- 
tivated) being  both  in  branches,  leaves,  and  tendrils 
like  unto  the  manured  vine." 

4th.  f-'ilis  Sylvestrii  Virgiiiiana.  The  wild  vine 
of  Virginia.  "This  one  sort  of  vines  of  Virginia, 
like  all  other  wild  sorts,  runneth  on  the  ground,  and 
taketh  hold  of  whatsoever  it  mceteth  with,  being  in 
all  things  like  the  former  wild  sorts,  but  that  the 
grapes  are  small  and  white,  and  with  little  sappe  or 
juycein  them,  and  the  kernell  twice  as  bigge  as  others. 
There  is  another  sort  that  hath  bigger  blew  grapes, 
and  sowrer  in  taste.  A  third  they  call  the  Fox  grape, 
and  hath  a  regged  bark,  a  very  broad  leafe,  without 
any  division  almost,  but  dented,  and  the  grape  is 
while,  but  smelleth,  and  tasteth  like  unto  a  foxe." 
5th.  Fitis  Sylveslris  trifolia  Canadensis.  The  wild 
vine  of  Canada.  "This  wild  vine  of  Canada  gti^\v- 
elh  like  uulo  other  wild  vines  of  those  parts  with 
slender  reddish  branches,  climing  where  it  can  get 
whereon;  but  the  leaves  on  them  being  little  more 
than  half  so  large  as  the  manured  vine,  hath  only 
three  partilions  in  every  leaf,  but  each  cut  in  deepe, 
even  to  the  longsmoth  stalk  whereon  they  stand,  mak- 
ing them  seeme  as  three  leaves,  which  are  of  a  darke 
greene  colour;  and  somewhat  tliicke  also,  the  fruite 
IS  like  the  other  wild  sorts,  having  more  skinne  and 
kernell  than  substance  or  juyce." 

Thusii  appears  that  Parkinson  enumerated  four  dif- 
ferent species  of  American  grapes  which  had  been  in- 
troduced inlo   England  at   that  time,  corresponding 


he  number  of  species  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Prince 
Treatise  on  the  Vine,  page  2i0.  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  the  Isabella  was  among  those  cuuineralcd  bv 
Parkinson? 


THE  ISABELLA  GRAPE. 

Lin.  Bol. 


Garden  near  JVeio  York,  > 
N.  GooDsELL,  Esq.  6iii.  .Ian.  \%i2.  <, 

Bear  Sir— In  your  paper  of  3 1st   ult.  I  notice,  un- 
der the  signature  of  "Ulmus,"  some  comments  on  the 
Isabella  grape,  connected  with  a   (|iiotaiion   from  the 
"Treatise  on  Horticulture"  published  by  my  father, 
Mr.  Wm.  Prince,  in    18-28.     My  father  received  the 
scions  of  this  vine  in  1816,  from  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs, 
lady  of  George  Gibbs,  Esq.  (not  Col.  Gibbs,)  then  re- 
siding at  Brooklyn  on  this  Island.     That  lady  staled 
that  she  obtained  it  from  North  Carolina,  her  native 
stale,  and  that  it  was  originally  brought  from  Dorches- 
ter, in  South   Carolina.     It   being  deemed  a  highly 
valuable  variety,  and  no  similar  one  having  been  "pre- 
viously noticed  as  cultivated   in   the  gard°ens  of  our 
country,  my  father  gave   it  the   name   of  "Isabella 
grape,"  after  the  lady  from  whoro  he  received  it.  His 
impression,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  person  who 
then  examined   the  fruit,  derived  from   the  fact,  that 
no  such   variety  had  been   previously  described,  and 
the   improbability  that   so  valuable   a  fruit   would,  if 
cultivated  in  other  gardens, have  remained  unnoticed, 
was,  ihat  no  similar  vine  then  existed   under  culture 
in  any  of  our  gardens.     That  opinion  was  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  proof  to  the  contrary,)  entertained  by  my- 
self until  the  autumn  of  1830,  when  a  vine  was  de- 
scribed to  me  as  identical   with  the  Isabella,  which 
had  been  growing  for  33  years  in  a  garden  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island.     Some  of  the  fruit  had  been  pre- 
sented to  me  previously  to  the  statement  of  the  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  vine  that  produced  it,  which  I 
pronounced  at  once  to  be  the  Isabella.    Being  desirous 
to  act  cautiously  in  every  point  connected   with  the 
nomenclature   of  our   fruits,   I   decline   commenting 
upon  the  circumstance  until  I  should   receive  proof 
incontroverlibk,  not  only  as  to  idmlilij,  but  as  to  the 
age  of  the  vine.     In  consequence,  I   visited  the  gar- 
den the  past  season,  and  examined  the  parent  vine, 
together  with  several  of  its  progeny  growing  near  it! 
The  appearance  of  the  old  vinecomports  with  the  age' 
awarded  to  it— the  circumference  of  the  main  stem  is 
lOi  inches.     It  is  located  in  a  spot  unpropitious  to  its 
development,  being  shaded  by  large  trees  that  appear 
to  correspond  with  it  in  age.     I  made  notes  of  many 
other  particulars,  but  I  cannot  at  this  moment  find 
them;  the  investigation,  however,  convinced  me  of  its 
identity  with  the  Isabella   grape,  and  I  have  hitherto 
deferred   publishing  the  liicts  only  fr(jm   the   hope  of 
attaining  some  additional   light  expected  on  the  sub- 
ject.    The  former  occupant  of  tbe  ground  slates  that 
he  planted  the  vine  in  1798,  and  that   he  received  it 
from  New  York.     I  am  investigating  the  latter  point 
and  the  result  of  such  invesligation ,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  notes  above  refered  to, shall  be  made  public 
hereafier;  it  having  been   the  constant  desire  of  my 
father  and  self  to  shed  all  possible  light  on  horticultu- 
ral subjects.     The  inconsiderate   practice  of  adopting 
foreign  titles  fur  our  native  produclions  has  already 
caused   much   inconvenience,  and  I  hope  there  is  no 
American  so  miserable  a  sycophant,  as  to  suppose  that 
any  product  of  our   country  can   be  enhanced  in   its 
value,  by  the  application  of  a  foreign  title. 

The  winne  grape  of  Albany  wis  announced  two 
years  since  in  one  of  the  publications  of  that  city,  as 
having  been  brought  from  Bordeaux,  when  investiga- 
tion has  shown  it  to  have  been  brought  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Troy  grape  is  generally  there  called  the 
Hamburgh,  and  we  are  now  told  that  Mr.  Vernet,  a 
French  gentleman,  resident  at  Norwich,  called  the 
Isabella  "</ie  Lisbon  grape,"  and  that  it  "was  tup- 
posed  to  have  been  brought  by  Mr.  V.  from  France 
or  Cuba,  where  he  had  a  plantation,"'  And  these 
claims  to  foreign  origin  are  attached  to  productions  as 
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slrongly  and  indelibly  marked  with  Ihe  characleristic 
distinctions  of  natives,  as  are  the  indigenous  mon- 
archs  of  our  forests,  or  the  untutored  aborigines  of 
our  wilds  and  prairies.  But  there  is  another  circum- 
stance that  places  the  native  origin  of  the  Isabella, 
Stc.  beyond  the  leach  of  cavil.  ]t  is  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fact  by  forei^^n  nations  themselves.  Where 
soever  they  have  been  introduced  tuollier  climes,  they 
have  failed  to  be  claimed  as  natural  productions,  or 
even  as  old  acqtiaintances.  And  the  country  of  their 
origin  has  been  acknowledged  in  the  publications  of 
their  horticultural  societies,  and  in  all  others  I  have 
perused,  save  one,  which  being  an  amusing  exception, 
1  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  thereto.  In  a  cata- 
logue of  one  of  the  most  extensive  collections  of  grape 
vines  in  France,  the  Isabella  is  not  only  enumerated 
as  one  of  those  producing  th"  choicest  U'ine,  but  has 
an  additional  note  atiaclied,  which  I  translate  literal- 
ly. '•Isabella,  a  variety  nnvly  introduced  to  Europe, 
and  which  ii  said  to  afford  the  most  excellent  oriental 
wine;  it  also  produces  cxlrao:  diwiry  crops." 

Your  correspondent  '■Uhnus"  stales  that  he  does 
not  believe  the  Isabella  ''is  a  native  of  our  country, 
of  original  slock,  as, all  the  indigenous  grapes"  tliat 
he  has  ''ever  yet  seen,  possess  the  same  acid,  hard  puhi, 
and  thick  leathery  skin  f  ihe  ordinary  Fox  or  Bul- 
let grapes,"  referring  evidently  lu  the  varieties  of  Vi- 
tis  labrusca,  which  are  common  in  lliis  state.  In  re- 
ply, 1  will  simply  remark  that  the  varieties  of  Vitis 
asiivalis,  which  are  far  more  rarely  met  with  in  our 
state,  but  abound  in  ISIaryland  and  Virginia,  have  a 
much  thinner  skin  and  far  less  pulp,  and  some  of  the 
varieties  of  this  and  other  species  w  hich  grow  abun- 
dantly further  to  the  south,  such  as  the  Bland,  Bea- 
verdain.  Sec.  have  as  thin  a  skin  as  the  foreign  vari- 
eties; and  the  Bland,  White  Scuppernong,  Catawba, 
and  many  others,  are  devoid  of  the  acid,  hard  pulp. 
In  regard  to  native  grapes,  there  exists  perhaps  in  our 
vineyard,  at  the  present  period  a  greater  number  of 
varieties,  originated  from  seeds  we  have  sown,  than 
have  been  obtained  by  a  similar  process  in  all  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Union,  and  the  friendly  tributes  of  our 
fellow-cilizr-ns,  have  concentrated  in  the  collection 
thus  formed,  the  natural  products  of  every  section  of 
our  country. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  that  the  Troy  grape 
appears  to  me  to  approach  the  Isabella  in  character 
more  nearly  than  any  other  variety  that  has  met  my 
notice.  And  in  concluding  these  remarks,  I  have  to  state, 
that  I  fully  agree  with  those  of  my  fellow-citizens 
who  deem  pomological  investigations,  as  regards  our 
natural  productions,  to  be  yet  but  in  their  infancy,  and 
while  in  common  with  others  I  tender  a  few  crude 
ideas  on  such  subjects,  I  view  and  intend  them  as 
germs  of  information,  which  by  the  investigation  of 
more  intelligent  co-laborers,  may  attain  to  an  ample 
development.  Wm.  Robert  Prince. 

(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
PEARS-INQUIRY. 

Grcatfuld,  Cayuga  cotmdj,  JV.  Y.    t 
I-Ztii  mo    26,  1831.  S 

Last  year,  I  mentioned  in  the  New  York  Farmer, 
that  pears  from  some  grafts  inserted  into  a  Spilzen- 
burgh  apple  tree,  were  a  fortnight  later  than  the  same 
kind  growing  on  pear  stocks,  rather  astringent,  and 
considerably  redder  and  sourer. 

In  the  present  year  the  same  branches  were  well 
loaded  with  pears;  but  I  was  not  able  to  discover  the 
least  dift'erence  between  the.se  and  those  which  grew 
on  the  pear  stocks,  either  in  the  flavour,  in  the  appear- 
ance, or  in  the  time  of  ripening. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem,  that  some  cause  operat- 
ed on  the  fruit  of  those  branches  in  1830.  which 
failed  to  produce  any  effect  in  18S1.  The  Spitzen- 
burgh  tree  into  which  these  grafts  were  inserted,  bore 
fruit  in  both  seasons;  and  we  naturally  inquire,  if  the 
stock  or  the  pollen  caused  the  difference  in  1830,  why 
did  It  not  operate  in  1831?  D-  T. 


DEFINITIONS, 

From  Gray's  J\''atural  Arrangement  of  British  Plants. 

(Selected  by  D.  T.  for  the  American  Farmer.) 

Tree.  A  plant  with  a  single  [?]  woody  stem,  grow- 
ing at  least  three  times  as  high  as  a  man,  (18  feet.) 

Small  Tree.  A  tree  which  does  not  grow  above  five 
times  as  high  as  a  man,  (30  feel.) 

Shrub.  A  plant  with  a  woody  stem,  not  growing 
three  times  as  high  as  a  man. 

Bush.  A  low  shrub  mt(c/i  branched  at  bottom. 

Under  Shrub,  stiffrutex.  A  woody  plant,  without 
buds,  which  is  not  an  arm's  length  in  height. 

Herb.  A  plant  with  a  soft  stalk  [?]  of  the  same 
consistence  as  leaves,  and  renewed  every  year,  at 
least  the  part  above  ground. 

The  authors  of  the  Linneean  school  have  introduced 
the  use  of  characters  to  denote  terms  that  often  occur. 
The  following  are  those  most  usually  employed,  as 
being  found  in  most  printing  houses,  and  not  requir- 
ing any  extra  expense  of  casting  on  purpose. 

O  An  annual  plant;  because  the  l.arth  takes  a 
year  to  perform  its  motion  round  the  sun. 

%  A  biennial  plant;  because  mars  takes  nearly 
two  years  to  peifortn  its  revolution. 

y.  A  perennial  plant;  because  jupiter  takes  seve- 
ral years  to  perform  its  revolution. 

•2  A  tree  or  shrub;  because  saturn  takes  nearly 
thirty  years  to  perform  its  revolution. 


B.\JSiILJ,  EC©KOE'.:1f. 


BOTS  IN  HORSES. 

Crosswicks,  A".  /.      ) 
Friend  Gideon  B.  Smith:  \slmo.  iStli,  18.32.  ) 

I  have  this  day  been  presented  with  the  38lh  No. 
13th  volume,  of  the  American  Farmer,  by  a  friend, 
tor  examination  upon  the  new  theory  ol'bots  in  hor- 
ses, as  contained  in  that  paper.  I  acknowledge  my 
incapacity  lor  arguing  a  subject  of  .so  much  interest 
to  the  public,  and  upon  which  so  much  discussion 
has  heretofore  taken  place,  and  the  present  writer 
has  so  long  and  ingeniously  dwelt;  he  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  faculty,  (as  I  understand)  and  I 
simply  a  meciianic,  and  never  appeared  betore  the 
public  in  this  way,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  can 
express  my  views  with  the  same  talent  as  one  of 
finer  learning:  and  if  I  should  prove  more  dogmalic 
in  my  expressii  ns  than  the  writer  of  the  theory,  1 
hopeto  be  excused  by  an  enlightened  and  consider- 
ate public.  Therefore,  I  shall  endeavour  to  throw, 
in  a  plain  way,  before  the  reader,  the  ideas  I  have 
gathered  upon  tiie  subject,  by  merely  stating  some 
cases  that  have  come  within  my  own  observation, 
and  perhaps  occasionally  the  remark  of  a  Iriend. — 
The  first  I  noticed  in  the  theory,  is  a  remark  upon  a 
late  writer,  in  which  he  has  tried  all  remedies  with- 
out success,  with  which  he  appears  so  far  to  agree, 
but  ridicules  the  idea  of  cramming  chopped  chickens 
down  the  throat  of  a  horse  as  an  inducement  for 
:henitolet  go  their  hold.  Now,  in  justification  of 
that  writer,  I  am  willing  to  add,  that  about  five  years 
since  I  put  the  entrails  of  a  chicken  down  the  throat 
of  a  horse  supposed  to  be  labouring  with  the  bots; 
the  consequence  was,  that  he  died  shortly  after,  and 
upon  dissection,  say  in  two  hours  after,  the  entrails 
were  chiefly  destroyed;  the  bots  had  loll  their  hold, 
some  were  found  fast  to  the  gizzard  and  liver,  but 
the  death  was  occasioned  by  a  large  worm  having 
perforated  the  maw  and  drawn  itself  half  through. 
This  worm  was  six  or  eight  inches  in  length  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Such  a  one  I  never  betore 
knew  to  inhabit  tlie  maw  or  first  stomach;  this  maw 
was  not  ill  the  least  injured  by  bots,  though  they 
were  numerous. 

The  first  information  he  gives  us  is  what  we  all 
know;  that  all  horses  have  bots;  but  as  to  the  posi- 


tion he  has  taken,  that  they  never  kill  nor  injure  the 
horse,  but  always  gnaw  through  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  animal,  and  so  quick,  that  you  must 
open  a  live  subject  to  delect  them,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  difl'cr  from  him  in  opinion.  While  absent  from 
home  last  fourth  month,  I  loit  a  noble  mare,  my  peo- 
ple supposed  she  had  died  with  the  bots;  she  xvas  in 
good  flesh.  Upon  my  return  I  ;  ad  her  taken  up, 
although  she  had  been  buried  iwenty-four  hours. — 
Knowing  her  to  have  a  lung-  complaint,  I  was  not 
willing  to  let  the  opportunity  of  discovery  slip.  I 
found  her  lungs  more  diseased  than  I  expected:  she 
had  bots  both  sticking  to  tiie  maw  and  loose,  but  no 
injury  done  to  that  part;  she  appeared  to  have  died 
without  any  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  though 
dead  so  long,  the  bots  had  not  attempted  to  "onaw 
their  way  out.''  I  lost  two  ether  horses  last  season 
from  other  causes,  that  lay  lor  some  time  before  dis- 
section; the  bots  adiiCred  to  the  insensible  part  of 
the  maw,  and  no  injury  done.  I  was  presented  with 
a  colt  of  three  years  old  for  dissection;  he  w-as  very 
far  gone  in  a  decay;  I  ga\e  him  a  little  asafioetida  to 
see  if  I  could  create  artificial  strength;  he  was  put 
in  good  pasture  and  ate  heartily  during  the  first  day 
— the  ne.\t  day  he  became  very  uneasy  and  was 
down — on  the  third  morning- 1  killed  him:  the  maw 
was  -much  distended.  Upon  opening  immediately 
after  death,  the  bots  were  found  collected  into  the 
small  gut  at  the  outlet  of  the  maw,  or  first  stomach, 
and  no  Itjod  had  passed  di.ring  the  period  that  I  had 
him,  as  was  plain  to  be  seen  by  the  d  fiereiice  in  the 
alirrjent;  his  maw  was  not  in  the  least  injured  by 
ihern,  but  in  a  tew  minutes  he  must  have  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  those  "harnilcEs  insects."  They  had  so  com- 
pletely closed  the  bowel  that  your  finger  could  not 
be  passed  through.  They  were  much  more  numer- 
ous than  common,  and  he  the  poorest  animal  I  ever 
saw  walk.  I  think  the  doctor's  statement  not  cor- 
rect at  all  limes,  since  I  have  seen  many  fat  horses 
have  but  few.  I  have  killed  five  horses  in  my  time, 
all  of  tliem  young,  and  three  perfectly  sound  in  body; 
the  bots  were  mostly  sticking  fast  to  the  insensible 
part  of  the  maw,  quietly  drawing  their  support,  and 
the  animals  appeared  to  receive  no  inconvenience 
from  them.  1  have  known  several  animals  choked 
to  death  by  these,  as  they  are  termed,  "harmless  in- 
sects,'' working  themselves  up  into  the  oozen  or  gul- 
let, and  so  completely  stopping  the  passage.  This  I 
have  discovered  by  immediate  dissection.  I  knew  a 
horse  two  years  ago  that  came  in  frcm  the  ploufji  at 
night  apparently  well;  in  the  morning  he  was  nearly 
dead,  and  expired  shortly.  He  was  opened  pretty 
soon,  as  soon  as  could  be  conveniently  done;  his  maw 
was  gnawed  through  upon  the  sensible  part,  and  the 
last  mess  he  had  eaten,  which  was  a  large  one,  en- 
tirely emptied  out  into  the  chest;  this  horse  died  u  ith 
the  bots.  The  maw  was  hung  up  and  the  bots, 
(whether  they  are  carinvorous  insects  or  not)  regal- 
ed themselves  upon  it  lor  more  than  a  forniirht.  I 
have  known  many  young  horses  die  at  pasture  with 
what  I  believed  to  be  the  bots.  Twenty-five  years 
since,  my  brother  had  a  colt  of  about  two  months 
old,  that  was  very  drooping.  I  had  an  uncle  that 
was  considered  a  farrier  of  standing  in  that  day:  he 
was  called,  but  ('id  not  iirelend  to  describe  the  com- 
plaint. The  coll  shortly  died  and  was  immediately 
opened;  the  maw  was  found  destroyed  by  bots.— 
These  circumstances  arc  a  proof,  to  my  mind,  that 
bots  do  not  always  resort  to  the  maw  or  bowels  of  a 
horse  as  soon  as  bis  breath  is  gone,  and  in  the  work 
of  a  moment  gnaw  it  through,  as  the  doctor  observes; 
since  I  have  seen  the  maw  pretty  much  destroyed  in 
a  few  minutes  after  death,  and  at  other  times  they 
have  had  their  usual  hold  upon  the  insensible  part 
tweuty-fiiur  hours  after  the  horse  had  been  buried. 
All  observant  people,  that  have  dissected  many  hor- 
ses, know  that  they  have  a  sensible  and  insensible 
part  to  the  maw  or  first  stomach,  to  which  the  bots 
attach  themselves.  To  the  insensible  part  they  do 
no  injury,  but  are  conducive  to  health;— but  if  they. 
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from  some  uiiUiiown  cause,  attach  themselves  to  the 
sensible  part,  they  keep  up  trreat  irritation  and  some- 
times gnaw  through  and  destroy  the  horse.  I  have 
tried  most  of  the  prescriptions  that  I  have  heard  of 
for  destroying  hots,  by  applying  it  to  them  alter  tak- 
en from  the  horse,  but  never  (hscovered  any  tiling 
that  would  destroy  them,  which  would  be  safe  to 
give  the  animal.  RIy  practice  has  been  to  bleed  in 
the  jugular  vein  and  pour  the  b'.ood  down  the  throat, 
or  bleed  in  the  mouth,  or  put  down  milk,  whiskey 
and  molasses  and  laudanum,  when  I  could  get  it,  or 
any  such  like  preparation,  to  entice  them  to  loose 
their  hold;  when  this  groat  object  is  gained,  they 
may  be  carried  oft' by  a  brisk  cathartic;  but  in  most 
cases  the  attacks  are  so  violent  that  the  administer- 
ing of  medicine  is  in  vain  and  useless.  All  the  an- 
cient authors  that  I  have  consulted,  together  witli 
the  modern  and  more  experienced  Lawrence,  White, 
and  Hinds,  surgeons  and  professors  of  the  veterinary 
art,  all  ag'rce  in  their  being  destructive  to  that  noble 
animal;  and  from  the  few  cases  that  have  come  un- 
der my  observation  I  am  confident  that  the  ravages 
made  upon  them  could  not  have  been  done  in  the 
short  space  of  time  tire  subjects  have  lain  before  dis- 
section. I  have  made  it  a  point  to  open  all  the  hor- 
ses that  have  died  within  my  reach,  so  far  as  time 
and  circumstances  would  admit,  and  am  (ileased  to 
say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  discoveries  I  have 
made.  I  should  think  it  quite  as  likely  from  a 
change  of  diet  in  the  animal,  from  long  fasting,  hard 
driving,  from  r.ccideiit  aft'ectiiig-  the  whole  system, 
or  from  over  bleeding  or  purging,  or  some  unknown 
causBj  that  the  hots  should  resort  to  the  sensible 
part  of  the  maw,  and  create  pain  or  excitement,  or 
even  cause  death,  as  that  they  should,  the  very  mo- 
ment of  a  horse's  death,  resort  to  their  hold  and  gnaw 
through,  to  endeavour  to  make  their  escape  from  a 
dead  subject,  and  still  find  themselves  lodged  among 
the  intestines.  I  should  think  this  instinct  of  na- 
ture would  have  led  them  up  the  gullet,  and  thus 
to  escape  at  the  mouth,  like  "worms  in  children." 

This  idea  is  new  to  me,  and  although  it  has  been 
both  ably  and  ingeniously  argued,  yet  it  has  carried 
no  conviction  to  my  mind,  of  the  correctness  of  the 
tlieory;  since  the. horse  that  was  killed,  might  have 
been  frantic  with  pain  from  these  insects,  and  so 
leaped  the  fence  in  a  headlong  manner;  and  the  one 
drained  of  his  last  blood,  might  have  been  labouring 
under  the  same  disease, and  the  insects  finding  them- 
selves robbed  of  their  support  by  this  copious  drain- 
ing, resorted  immediately  to  the  sensible  part  of  the 
maw,  and  commenced  their  ravages  where  blood  is 
more  easily  obtained,  and  thus  produced  the  eflect 
discovered  by  Hie  doctor.  In  regard  to  the  horse 
for  whom  preparation  was  made  before  he  died,  for 
dissection,  the  case  seems  the  most  marvelous,  as 
those  clumsy  creatures  are  much  put  to  it  to  change 
their  position,  and  are  among  the  most  inactive  in- 
sects. How  they,  in  the  short  space  of  time  given 
by  the  doctor,  should  perforate  the  maw  in  the  man- 
ner described,  I  must  leave  for  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic to  judge.  Per  my  part,  knowing  the  great  mus- 
cular strength  of  the  maw  (for  the  maw  it  must  be, 
since  the  bots  do  not  inhabit  the  after  bowels)  I  have 
my  doubts  whether  a  common  dog  could  have  gnaw- 
ed it  through  in  tlie  same  time.  With  respect  to 
the  origin  of  bots,  it  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion that  they  are  fouled  in  the  colt;  although  I  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  making  this  discovery,  I 
never  opened  the  body  of  a  dead  foal  in  my  life;  but 
I  contemplate  on  not  letting  another  opportunity  slip 
without  making  myself  acquainted  with  a  subject 
npon  which  so  much  discussion  has  taken  place. 

Now,  the  result  of  my  observation  is  this,  that  they 
are  foaled  with  the  colt,  and  that  they  are  as  natu- 
ral, and  may  I  not  say  necessary,  to  the  sujiport  of 
health  as  worms  in  children  or  even  grown  people; 
that  they  do  not  breed  there,  but  are  cast  out  at  cer- 
tain periods  and  blow  into  a  fly,  that  comes  round 
the  horse  and  makes  him  more  restive  than  other  in- 


sects: here  they  deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  hair  of 
the  animal;  those  eggs  are  conveyed  to  the  stomach 
by  accident  where  they  again  hatch,  and  so  gener- 
ation goes  on.     Now,  lor  the  truth  of  this  opinion,! 
confess  I  have  not  nuich  to  advance  but  common  re- 
pute and  hearsay  evidence,  of  which  I  have  had  an 
abundance.     But  a  neighbour  of  mine,  and  a  man  ol 
undoubted  veracity,  informed  me  that  his  brother 
procured  a  hot  and  put  it  in  a  phial,  some  days  after 
he  was  present  when  it  blovved,  and  it  actually  came 
out  one  of  those  flies,  or  what  is  termed  "lay-nits,'' 
so  troublesome  to  horses.     With  respect  to  the  doc- 
tor's treatment  of  the  colic,  it  is  quite  as  singular, 
as  some  other  positions  that  he  has  laid  down.  First 
to  give  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  then  bleed  until  the 
animal  falls,  while  down  to  pour  down  two  quarts  of 
castor  oil,  &c.     Now,  this  treatment  would  be  cor- 
rect if  administered  in  moderation,  but  first  bleeding 
to  such  an  e.xtreme,  I  should  consider  dangerous, 
seeing  the  horse  bled  to  relax  the  muscles  in  case  of 
a  dislocated  joint,  had  only  power  to  raise  once  be- 
fore he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.     This,  together  with 
a  double  quantity  of  oil,  [  should  think  would  render 
the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease.     As  to  plunging 
a  knife  in  the  flank  of  the  horse,  I  have  frequently 
heard  of  the  exploit,  but  never  saw  it  performed.     I 
have  heard  of  horses  dying  from  the  operation,  but 
never  heard  of  one  recovering;  perhaps  this  was 
owing  to  the  operation  being  injudiciously  perform- 
ed.    If  tills  can  be  done  with  the  same  ease  and  safe- 
ty that  it  can  in  horn  cattle,  it  should   be   made 
known  to  the  public,  and  the  place  pointed  out  with 
great  precision.     I  should  be  glad  to  be  possessed. of 
that  knov.'ledge,  and  should  I  find  a  desperate  case 
of  wind  colic,  and  the  subject  labouring  under  it  of 
litflo  value,  I  think  I  should  venture  the  e.xperiment. 
If  this  can  be  performed  in  the  same  manner  that  it 
can  in  horn  cattle,  it  would  be  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  community.     Now,  when  cattle  are 
hoven  with  grass  you  may  fearlessly  plunge  your 
knife  in  upon  the  left  side,  mid-way  between  the  hip 
and  the  long  ribs,  minding  to  go  low  enough  to  miss 
the  short  ribs  and  kidney  fat;  the  paunch  is  very  thin 
in  this  place.     If  you  will  keep  the  hole  open,  the 
air  will  escape  freely.     I  have  relieved  working  cat- 
tle in  this  way,  that  have  been  put  to  service  imme- 
diately after  the  operation.     Some  farmers   know 
this;  they  should   teach  it  to  their  hired  men  and 
boys,  all   should   know   it,  from   the  least   to  the 
greatest. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  think  the  editorial  remarks 
upon  the  doctor's  theory  are  altogether  correct,  since 
1  have  known  hogs  to  eat  chickens  alive,  dogs  the 
flesh  of  sheep  while  living;  lice,  the  dog,  wood,  and 
sand  tick,  together  with  flies  and  musquetoes  and 
many  other  insects,  all  drain  their  suppcd-t  from  liv- 
ing subjects,  and  I  believe  many  do  not  leave  them 
when  dead;  and  why  not  bots  in  the  maw  of  a  living 
horse  gain  their  support  in  the  same  way.''  I  con- 
fess I  am  not  able  to  understand  this  part  of  the  doc- 
tor's theory,  since  in  itself  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
somewhat  contradictory.  I  confess  with  the  editor, 
I  am  in  quest  of  truth,  and  have  stated  a  few  of  the 
facts  that  have  come  within  my  own  observation, 
without  any  disposition  to  raise  a  controversy,  (for 
that  I  dislike)  and  if  I  have  said  any  thing  harsh  or 
imprudent  that  should  disturb  the  feelings  of  the  wri- 
ter or  the  editor,  I  sincerely  hope  to  be  excused,  both 
by  them  and  the  readers  of  the  few  lines  I  have  pen- 
ned, should  the  editor  think  this  worthy  of  a  place  in 
his  paper.  Peter  Ei.lis. 


Why  is  a  polished  metal  lea  pot  preferable  to  one 
of  earthenware'? 

Because  the  earthen  pot  retains  the  heat  only  one- 
eighth  of  the  lime  that  a  silver  or  polished  metal  pot 
will;  consequently,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference in  their  fitness  for  extracting  the  virtues  of 
the  tea. 


(From  the   Raleigh  Kegister.) 
WINE  MAKING. 
Messrs.  Gales  St  Son. 

Now,  I  would  not  have  every  farmer,  nor  any  far- 
mer, put  all  his  force  to  wine  making,  nor  indeed 
much  of  it.  His  initial  steps  will  be  those  of  a  learn- 
er, and  he  must  grope  and  feel  his  way  with  caution. 
I  would  recommend  only  the  trial  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  or  of  two  acres  at  first,  according  to  his  disposa- 
ble force;  and  all  his  wrong  steps  in  the  beginning 
with  teach  him  the  right  ones  afterwards.  As  to  the 
quality  of  our  wine,  the  most  fastidious  palate  would 
regale  with  exquisite  relish  on  the  product  of  the  vine- 
yards of  Messrs.  Herndun,  Burlingham.or  Herbemont. 
I  suppose  I  might  with  equal  cunfiilence  recommend 
ihalof  Gen.Bateman  made  on  Old  Scuppernong  river, 
in  Tyrrell  county.  But  it  must  be  taken  into  ihe  ac- 
count that  we  never  see  these  wines  perfect.  They 
are  all  necessarily  new;  and  inferior  brandies  are  some- 
times put  into  them:  But  if  age  could  be  had,  and  old 
JVash,  or  real  Cogtiin':  were  used,  Instead  <>{ bahl  white 
face,  they  would  be  found  as  light,  well  flavoured  and 
delicious,  as  any  epicure  could  desire. 

Select,  as  I  said  in  a  former  number,  a  few  vines, 
and  but  few.  Let  them  be  either  native,  or,  if  for- 
eign, well  proved  and  acclimated.  To  obtain  a  quick 
growth  and  early  profits  (a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance) the  soil  should  be  good  and  the  preparations  am- 
ple. The  withholding  of  a  few  days'  labour  in  plant- 
ing may  put  back  your  vineyard  a  year  or  two  in  bear- 
ing, and  make  the  product  small  forever  after. 

A  liffht  loomy  soil,  deep  to  the  clay  is  best;  rocks 
and  gravel  form  no  very  material  objection,  but  a  clay 
or  wet  soil  are  inadmissible.  Soils  designated  as  pine 
and  hickory,  or  chinquopin,  or  as  cotton  land,  will  gen- 
erally be  found  good  for  vines. 

Twenty  feet  distance  is  near  enough  to  plant  Scup- 
pernong vines,  and  such  of  these  as  are  found  to  be 
imperfect,  do  not  grow  well,  or  are  bad  bearers,  should 
be  cut  away.  In  time,  as  they  extend,  a  third  or  a 
half  may  be  removed,  but  begin  with  enough  to  make 
proper  allowances  for  accidents  and  bad  management. 
Choose  for  your  vineyard  a  good  sun  and  air  expo- 
sure. Dig  trenches  to  plant  in,  three  feet  wide,  two 
deep  and  as  long  as  you  have  time  and  labour  to  bes- 
tow upon  them.  Fill  these  with  rich  top  soil  and 
some  oyster  shells  if  to  be  had,  but  nothing  from  the 
stable.  The  trenches  must  not  incline  or  the  contents 
will  be  washed  out.  Plant  in  February  or  March. — 
Sets  or  layers  are  better  than  cutiings,  but  cuttings 
will  succeed  if  great  care  is  taken  to  insure  success. 
They  must  be  two  feet  long  and  all  buried  except  one 
eye  or  two.  Sets  or  layers  must  also  be  deeply  plant- 
ed, and  all  must  be  regularly  watered  for  iwo  seasons, 
and  partially  defended  from  the  sun,  care  being  taken 
not  to  exclude  the  air.  The  earth  must  be  kept  in 
tilth  in  the  vineyard  by  some  root  or  vine  crop  that 
will  not  shade  or  exhaust  much,  and  more  manure 
must  be  added  than  ihe  crop  draws  away.  W  hen  the 
vines  begin  to  spread  upon  the  arbors,  this  culture 
will  neither  be  admissible  or  necessary.  These,  half 
rotted  chips  and  straw,  shells,  grape  offal,  and  any 
rubbish  will  be  useful  both  as  a  manure  and  to  keep 
the  soil  loosed;  for  trampling  a  naked  soil  would  soon 
make  it  too  hard  fur  the  vine  roots  to  luxuriate  in. 

Sets  may  be  obtained  by  planting  slips  in  a  nursery 
to  remain  a  couple  of  years,  which,  when  transplant- 
ed are  lobe  cut  down  to  the  ground,  but  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  root  to  be  preserved.  Layers,  with 
fibrous  roots  enough  of  the  first  year's  growth,  to  live 
and  flourish  may  be  had  by  bending  vines  down  to  the 
ground  in  spring  or  summer,  and  covering  them  near 
the  extremities  with  earth.  If  slips  or  cuttings  are 
planted  they  should  be  of  the  last  year's  growth,  two 
feet  or  more  in  length,  preserving  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  old  wood  on  each  side  of  the  young  shoot.  This 
form  of  cutting  is  called  a  malleolut,  from  the  resem- 
blance it  bears  to  a  mallet. 
A  stake  eight  feet  long  should  be  set  op  a  foot  from 
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the  vine,  which  distance  is  necessary  to  avoid  injuring 
the  roots  in  driving  it  and  to  allow  room  to  work.  To 
this  slake  the  vine  is  to  be  loosely  but  securely  tied 
with  grass  or  bark  bands.  Buds  and  forming  sprouts 
about  the  roots  and  along  the  vine  must  be  rubbed  off 
with  the  hands,  and  no  branches,  of  a  size  to  be  dura- 
ble, must  be  allowed  until  the  vine  reaches  the  arbor. 
Knife  pruning  will  occasion  fatal  bleedings  in  the 
spring,  but  in  July  and  August  it  will  be  safe;  yet 
hand  rubbing,  when  and  where  practicable,  is  much 
to  be  preferred.  It  inflicts  no  wounds,  and  the  grow- 
ing process  has  no  interruption.  Richard. 


XM[xscx:x.i:i^i7EOUS. 

(Fronfi  the  Village  Herald.) 

ON    THE    DESTRUCTION    OF    SNAKES, 

FOXES,  OWLS,  AND  HAWKS. 

Somerset  county,  Md.  Feb.  1,  1832. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
serious  injury  done  to  farmers  and  sportsmen  by  the 
depredations  of  animals  of  prey,  there  is  but  little 
concern  about  the  means  of  destroying  them.  This 
has  induced  me  to  bestow  some  attention  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  poultry  and 
game,  particularly  of  partridges,  and  to  give  the  fruits 
of  ray  experience  to  the  community,  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  awaken  them  to  its  importance. 

Other  causes,  beyond  our  control,  produce  the  de- 
struction of  game,  such  as  the  severity  of  the  last 
and  present  winter — the  ground  being  for  a  long  time 
covered  with  snow,  they  perish  for  want  of  food. 
But  the  greatest  havoc  is  made  among  them  by  the 
hawk,  the  owl,  the  fox  and  the  snake,  and  the  num- 
ber of  partridges  and  hares  thus  destroyed  is  astonish- 
ing. VVe  are  thus  deprived  not  only  of  a  great  deli- 
cacy for  our  tables,  but  also  of  an  abundant  source  of 
amusement  to  the  sportsman. 

I  will  now  state  the  result  of  my  experience  and 
observation  with  regard  to  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  snake,  the  fox,  the  owl,  and  the  hawk,  and  the 
means  1  think  best  adapted  to  their  extirpation. 

1.  Snakes  of  all  descriptions,  but  particularly  the 
black  nmner,  destroy  great  numbers  of  partridges. 
This  snake,  as  his  name  imports,  is  very  active  and 
industrious,  and  is  enabled  by  his  acute  sense  of 
smelling,  to  wmd  his  prey  at  a  distance,  and  also  to 
trail  them  to  their  nests.  He  commits  his  depreda- 
tions during  the  period  of  incubation,  and  after  par- 
tridges are  hatched  and  too  young  to  escape  him;  and 
he  does  his  work  by  wholesale,  destroying  the  whole 
nest,  the  rudiments  of  a  flock,  at  once. 

The  gun  is  the  most  efiicient  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  these  animals.  Let  every  farmer  who  attelids 
personally  to  his  farm,  or  if  not  his  overseer,  carry  a 
aun  whenever  he  walks  or  rides  over  his  farm.  This 
should  be  done  from  the  time  they  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  spring,  until  they  disappear  in  autumn. 
The  black  rnnner  is  su  watchful  and  active  that  he 
cannot  be  easily  killed  in  any  other  manner.  It 
would  also  be  advantageous  to  every  farmer,  to  give 
his  servants  orders  every  spring  never  if  possible  to 
let  a  snake  escape  them,  anil,  as  an  inducement  to  ef- 
fect this  object,  to  olTer  a  small  premium  for  every  one 
that  might  be  killed  and  exhibited  to  him. 

2.  The  Fox  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  obser- 
vation as  to  his  habits  and  capacity  for  mischief.  His 
ravages  are  done  to  partridges  at  night,  when  they 
are  in  coveys.  These  birds  use  every  precaution 
when  going  to  roost,  by  flying  for  some  distance  and 
immediately  gathering  together,  to  prevent  being 
trailed  up  to  their  cuvey  or  place  of  roosting.  This, 
however,  does  not  prevent  the  fox  from  discovering 
their  place  of  retreat,  which  he  does  by  winding 
them  from  adi8tance,and  tliey  will  sit  until  he  springs 
upon  them. — The  fox  is  also  very  destructive  to 
hares 

This  animal  should  be  hunted  with  a  good  pack  of 


fox-hounds  attended  by  judicious  huntsmen,  with 
which  every  neighbourhood  ought  to  be  provided. — 
But  in  places  where  hounds  are  not  kept,  they  may 
be  destroyed  with  steel-trajis  of  a  suitable  size,  bait- 
ed with  any  kind  of  birds  and  placed  in  such  places 
as  they  may  frequent.  They  may  also  be  killed  by 
a  trap  called  the  walking-lrap,  which  consists  of  two 
horizontal  pieces  of  wood,  one  fixed  on  the  other, 
confined  at  one  end  and  sufliciently  open  at  the  other 
to  allow  the  fox  to  pass  through— a  string  to  occupy 
the  middle  space,  and  one  end  tied  to  the  setting 
stick,  which  keeps  the  two  pieces  of  wood  asunder, 
the  upper  piece  being  heavy  enough  to  kill  the  fox, 
and  something  to  be  placed  above  to  prevent  him 
from  jumping  over.  This  trap  should  be  set  on  a 
fence  or  fallen  tree,  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
passing  over.  I  have  known  them  to  be  caught  in 
this  way  without  bait.  Another  mode  of  catching 
them  is  to  drive  sticks  into  the  ground  so  as  to  form 
a  circle,  covering  the  top  and  leaving  an  open  space 
on  one  side,  across  which  a  trap  is  to  be  fixed  and  a 
bird  or  chicken  deposited  within.  These  plans  may 
possibly  succeed  for  a  short  time,  but  the  proverbial 
cunningness  of  the  fox  will  soon  enable  him  to  detect 
and  consequently  avoid  them,  so  that  I  would  by  all 
means  recommend  as  the  only  sure  means  of  killing 
these  animals,  a  well  trained  pack  of  hounds,  when- 
ever practicable,  having  myself  never  tested  the  effi- 
cacy of  any  other  method. 

3.  The  6wi.  is  also  a  ravenous  enemy  to  partridges 
and  hares,  and  like  the  fox,  does  his  work  in  the 
night,  at  which  time  his  vision  is  clear  and  distinct, 
though  impaired  in  the  day.  But  little  injury  can  be 
done  to  this  bird  with  the  gun,  as  he  travels  only  in 
the  night  and  hides  himself  closely  in  the  day.  But 
we  are  not  without  a  remedy.  Tlie  steel-trap  is  a 
sure  instrument  for  his  destruction.  This  is  no  other 
than  the  common  rat-trap  baited  with  a  snowbird  or 
sparrow.  The  process  will  be  particularly  described 
under  the  head  of  hawks,  as  it  is  suited  to  both  ca- 
ses.— They  may  also  be  caught  in  slick-traps,  which 
will  be  described  below  on  the  subject  of  hawks. 

4.  The  Ha  wit.  This  bird  is  continually  on  the 
watch  while  there  is  sufficient  light  for  him  to  dis- 
tinguish his  prey.  In  dexterity  in  killing  his  game, 
in  rapacity,  perseverance  and  boldness  in  pursuit  of 
it,  he  is  unequalled.  And  he  is  more  shy  of  the  in- 
struments used  for  his  destruction  than  the  owl. — 
The  gun  when  properly  used  will  be  found  a  most 
useful  implement  for  killing  this  bird.  I  have  said 
that  the  hawk  is  shy — this  is  true  when  one  is  on 
foot,  but  far  otherwise  when  mounted  on  a  horse. — 
It  is  indeed  surprising  to  see  how  the  same  bird,  so 
shy  of  one  on  fool,  will  permit  us  to  approach  him  on 
horseback,  It  may  be  affirmed  that  in  tour  instan- 
ces out  of  five,  when  perched  on  a  tree,  he  will  suf- 
fer one  to  come  near  enough  to  kill  him.  When 
once  an  opportunity  oftej-s,  it  is  best  to  make  sure 
work  with  him,  or  the  bird  will  be  alarmed,  and  such 
is  his  sagacity  that  he  will  ever  alh.T  bo  shy,  though 
one  is  on  horseback.  If  your  gun  is  not  clean  anil 
properly  charged,  let  him  alone  for  another  occasion, 
and  fire  always  at  his  back  or  sides,  as  his  breast 
will  resist  the  shot.  Every  fanner  and  si/ortsnian 
should  have  a  horse  properly  trained  to  tl.e  gun,  as 
there  are  but  few  horses  that  may  not  be  taiitrht  to 
stand  the  firing  of  a  gun,  with  a  little  practice. — 
They  should  be  taught  to  stop  at  some  given  word  or 
sign — Thus  much  for  the  gun. 

The  next  and  most  efleclual  mode  of  destroying  the 
hawk  is  the  stiel  trap  above  mentioned,  of  the  same 
size  used  for  the  owl,  baited  in  the  same  manner  above 
described.  The  following  is  the  plan  1  have  adapted: 
a  pole  about  six  or  seven  feet  lung,  driven  in  the 
ground,  with  a  small  piece  of  plank  nailed  to  the  up- 
per end  of  it,  on  which  the  trap  is  to  be  placed,  se- 
curely. All  the  materials  used  should  present  an  old 
appearance,  by  no  means  bright  or  new.  The  small 
end  of  the  trap  should  be  secured  to  the  pole  by  a 
strong   string,  otherwise    large    birds   will   carry   it 


away;  and  the  clasp  which  holds  the  trap  open  should 
be  also  tied  at  the  smaller  end  of  the  trap,  or  it  might 
slip  and  relieve  the  bird.  Be  careful  that  the  trap  is 
neither  too  easy  nor  too  hard  to  (brow,  and'  that  the 
teeth  are  not  sufficiently  sharp  to  cut  the  leg  of  the 
bird  entirely  off'.  The  sparrow  or  snowbird,  with  the 
feathers  on  it,  should  be  tied  to  the  tongue  of  the  trap 
by  a  small  string.  In  cold  weather  one  bird  will  last 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  if  not  injured  by  heavy  rains,  but 
it  should  be  removed  whenever  disfigured  or  dry.  Aa 
to  the  situation  of  the  trap  it  will  depend  much  on  the 
observation  of  farmers,  remarking  such  trees  as  hawks 
frequent.  Old  trees  standing  in  fields  and  fodder- 
stacks,  are  suitable  places  for  them  to  peich  on,  near 
which,  within  twenty  yards,  the  trap  should  be  placed. 
Meadows,  glades,  and  ditch  banks  are  also  convenient 
places  for  traps.  The  lime  to  commence  selling  traps 
is  October,  and  they  should  be  continued  until  April, 
during  which  lime  any  farmer  who  will  attend  to  them 
will  be  amply  rewarded  for  his  trouble.  And  no  far- 
mer should  be  discouraged  if  he  does  not  succeed  im- 
mediately; it  is  only  necessary  to  persevere  and  he 
will  not  lose  his  labour.  The  price  of  half  a  dozen 
steel-traps  is  $2  25  at  most,  these  will  serve  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  the  trouble  of  attending  them  is  trifling, 
for  every  planter  in  attending  to  the  concerns  of  his 
farm,  could  attend  to  his  traps  without  express  visits 
to  them.  I  will  now  mention  a  proof  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  steel-trap.  Being  recommended  to  it  by  an  in- 
telligent gentleman  and  farmer  of  this  county;  I  com- 
menced on  the  10th  of  January,  ISrfl,  and  continued 
until  March,  during  which  time  I  caught  twenty-five 
hawks  and  owls,  the  good  effects  of  which  1  have  ful- 
ly experienced.  I  commenced  again  about  the  10th 
of  November,  1831,  and  have  already  caught  and  kill- 
ed thirty-two  hawks  and  owls  and  one  eagle.  The 
hawks  this  winter  are  few,  compared  to  the  last,  and 
I  am  convinced  they  can  be  entirely  extirpated  in  any 
neighborhood,  if  every  farmer  will  follow  the  above 
directions. 

Hawks  and  owls  may  also  be  caught  in  stick-trapi, 
such  as  are  commonly  used  for  partridges,  but  of  a 
large  size.  They  should  be  baited  with  a  bird  or 
chicken  and  set  in  such  places  as  are  above  recom- 
mended, great  care  being  taken  to  conceal  the  design, 
by  making  them  of  old  materials  and  scattering  fea- 
thers around  them  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  birds. 
This  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  efleclual  as  the 
steel-trap. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  the  farmers  and  sports- 
men of  Somerset  county  to  test  the  truth  of  the  above 
observations  by  immediate  experiment.  It  is  true, 
the  season  is  far  advanced,  still  great  numbers  of 
hawks  and  owls  mav  yet  be  destroyed,  and  I  am  in- 
duced to  think  that'ihe  reasonableness  of  these  sug- 
ijestions  will  be  dulv  appreciated  and  the  practical  re- 
sults speedily  exptrieneed  by  the  community. 

James  Wilson. 


(From  the  American  Turf  Register.)  4 
Singular  Methop  of  Taking  the  Be.^r. 

An  officer  of  our  army,  on  duty  in  the  interior  of 
Louisiana,  observed  at  a  house  where  he  had  put  up 
for  the  night,  several  bear  skins,  and  one  of  ihem 
particularly  larnn.  Jle  entered  into  conversation 
ahout  them,  and  received  tho  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  one  of  the  bears  had  been  taken. 

A  man  had  gune  out  to  drive  in  his  cattle,  a  few 
days  before,  niDunted,  but  with  no  other  weapon  than 
a  cow  whip.  .\  cow  whip  consists  of  a  stifl'  round 
whip  stock  ahuiil  llirco  feel  long, supplied  with  .i  lash  of 
twisted  raw  hide,  nr-arly  thirty  feel  long.  The  lash 
is  coiled  up  til  be  used  on  the  arm,  and  is  thrown  out 
with  groat   violence  hv  those  who  are  expert   with  it. 

While  armed  with' this  wliip  and  huntinir  up  his 
caltle,  the  man  came  suddenly  upon  a  large  hear. 
Thinking  to  have  a  bit  of  fun  in  the  Imie  woods,  he 
gave  thelicar  a  whack  with  his  whip.  Bruin  giiiwled 
and   made  battle,  the  horse  sprang  out  of  his  reach; 
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with  his  rider,  who  gathered  up  his  lash, closed  again 
and  gave  another  whack,  and  continued  the  contest 
in  this  way  about  an  hour,  the  bear  sorely  annoyed 
and  enraged,  but  unable  to  cope  with  the  activity  of 
the  horse,  who  always  sprang  off  after  a  throw  of  the 
whip.  The  bear  attempted  several  times  to  climb  a 
tree,  but  was  as  freiiuenlly  brought  down  by  a  severe 
stroke  from  the  formidable  whip.  At  last  he  seemed 
to  be  bothered  and  disposed  to  beg  off,  and  now  for 
the  first  time,  it  entered  into  the  head  of  the  man  to 
drive  him  to  the  house,  which  was  about  six  miles 
from  the  scene  of  action.  He  commenced  by  heading 
him  and  whacking  him  with  the  whip  when  pursuing 
any  direction  but  the  one  he  wished  him  to  follow, 
which  poor  Bruin, after  some  efforts  to  avoid  it,  quiet- 
ly took,  finding  no  peace  in  any  other  way.  Getting 
him  at  last  into  a  cow-path  leading  to  the  house,  and 
flogging  him  severely  when  he  left  it,  he  got  the  bear 
to  move  moderately  in  the  )iath,  making  but  few 
efforts  to  leave  it,  and  sure  of  a  heavy  whack  when- 
ever he  did  so.  In  ibis  way  he  drove  him  until  within 
hail  of  the  house,  and  called  to  another  man  who  was 
there,  and  this  latter  came  out  and  shot  him. 

The  officer  thinking  it  an  extraordinary  adventure, 
took  great  pains  to  ascertain  its  correctness  from 
several  individuals  who  were  at  the  house,  two  of 
whom  were  "in  at  the  death."  He  saw  also,  the 
man  who  performed  the  feat,  and  who  corroborated 
all  that  he  had  heard  from  his  host.  They  spoke  of 
it  'as  no  great  affair,  and  assured  him  that  with  a 
good  horse  and  one  of  lh(j3e  whips,  they  would  under- 
take to  drive  a  bear  in  any  direction  and  to  any  dis- 
tance. They  were  of  the  best  class  of  frontier 
settlers,  brave  and  enterprising,  and  without  affecta- 
tion or  disposition  to  deceive. 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 
STOCKING  FISH  PONDS. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  fish,  if  properly  managed, 
may  be  restored  to  life  after  having  been  frozen  hard 
a  long  time;  that  in  this  condition  they  may  be  con- 
Teyed  a  great  distance  with  impunity;  be  then  restor- 
ed to  life  and  animation  perfectly,  and  when  again 
placed  in  their  element,  will  propagate  and  do  well. 
This  assertion,  if  true,  should  be  made  a  public  de- 
claration for  the  benefit  of  all  the  lovers  of  trout  and 
salmon  in  the  new  countries  bordering  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  great  western  Lakes.  The  Michigan  is 
said  to  include  in  its  boundaries  a  gieat  number  of 
small  silver  lakes,  many  of  which  are  fed  by  springs, 
and  appear  not  to  communicate  with  the  larger  lakes. 
These  are  supplied  but  imperfectly  with  fish;  and  no 
trout  have  been  taken  at  all  that  we  can  learn.  These 
lakes,  if  well  stocked  and  protected,  would,  in  less 
than  ten  years,  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  many  in- 
ducements to  emigrate. 

Fish  may  be  taken  at  all  seasons  when  they  abound, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  trout  and  many  fine  varie- 
ties are  taken  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rochester. 
The  Irondequoit  and  Allen's  creek,  and  many  smaller 
streams,  furnish  trout  in  abundance.  All  the  bays  and 
inlets  on  the  borders  of  Ontario,  contain  pike,  pickerel, 
and  bass  in  great  quantities,  and  some  of  the  finest  we 
oversaw  are  now  in  our  market.  As  the  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  knowledge  has  always  been  your  motto, 
please  to  state  what  you  know  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. PlSCINARICS. 


SINGULAR  CIRCUMSTANCE. 

The  following  curious  particulars  were  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Mr.  Averv,  a  gentleman  of  this  vil- 
lage, and  supposing  the  circumstance  to  be  rather  an 
anomaly  in  the  common  routine  of  nature,  you  will,  if 
you  please,  insert. 

Mr.  A.'s  brother,  a  short  time  since,  in  felling  a 
large  button  wood  tree,  at  or  near  Hanford's  Landing, 
discovered  growing  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  at  the 
apparent  altitude  of  eighty  feet,  two  gooseberry  bush- 
es, very  thrifty,  and  about  three  feet  in  height,  the 


roots  enclosed  in  decayed  matter,  probably  leaves,  &.c, 
decomposed.  He  has  replanted  them  to  observe  what 
varieties  they  may  prove  to  be 

The  seeds  were  doubtless  deposited  there  by  birds, 
as  we  think  old  Boreas  could  have  had  no  agency  in 
this  alliance.  At  all  events,  the  liaison  is  an  obliqui- 
ty, and  the  "match,"  however  fructiferous  it  might 
prove,  is  but  an  "ill  assorted"  one.     The  poet  says: 

"How  will  the  rose  agree 

With  the  dead  hyacinth!  — or  the  honey  woodbine, 
Circlini;  a  withered  briar."  L. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Feb.  17,  18J2. 


$y-  We  do  not  consider  ourselves  "connoscentis" 
nor  '-philosophers,"  but  take  leave  to  make  a  remark 
or  two  on  the  three posticlales  at  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Muse's  article  on  cheat,  in  the  present  number.  1st. 
We  have  seen  no  sufficient  proof  of  equal  changes 
having  been  produced  in  other  vegetables.  The  cases 
of  the  almond  and  peach,  and  the  origin  of  wheat,  are 
unfortunately  selected  as  illustrations.  There  are  no 
two  vegetables  the  origin  of  which  is  involved  in  more 
obscurity.  All  the  history  we  have  on  ihe  subject  is 
the  result  of  mere  conjecture.  2d.  We  have  no  proof 
that  wheat  is  a  factitious  production,  and  therefore  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  can  return  to  a  primitive 
character  other  than  that  which  it  now  possesses. — 
3d.  We  have  no  certainty  of  the  correctness  of  the 
theory  that  cheat  is  degenerated  wheat,  because  thou- 
saifds  of  others  equally  "competent,  veracious,  and 
disinterested"  witnesses,  have  been  equally  mistaken 
on  much  more  simple  subjects,  and  adopted  theories, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  equally  absurd. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  question  which  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  believe  in 
this  singular  theory,  viz:  cheat,  Bromus  secalimis,  is 
a  native  of  Great  Britain;  but  in  that  country  darnel, 
{Lolium  temiilentmn,)  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  de- 
generated wheat,  as  cheat  is  here,  and  hence  the  name 
darnel  is  sometimes  applied  to  cheat  in  this  country; 
the  notion  of  the  degeneracy  of  wheat  to  darnel  hav- 
ing emigrated  to  this  country  with  those  who  enter- 
tained it;  but  the  darnel  itself  having  refused  to  ac- 
company them,  the  name  and  the  character  was  bes- 
towed on  an  entirely  distinct  plant,  previously  and  at 
present  held  innocent  of  it  in  its  own  country,  to  wit, 
cheat  or  chess,  or  Bromiis  secalinus. 

Does  Dr.  Muse  intend  to  be  understood  as  denying- 
that  the  plant  under  discussion  is  Bromus  secalinus, 
by  the  following  remark? — "Some  have  assimilated 
this  spurious  growth  to  the  'Bromus'  or  cheat;  some 
to  the  Lolium  or  darnel,  and  others  to  chess,  and 
others  to  oats,  to  which  they  have  severally  fancied  a 
resemblance."  If  he  does,  that  certainly  ends  the  dis 
cussion,  for  it  is  the  question  of  the  degeneracy  of 
wheat  to  Bromus  secalimis,  (cheat,)  that  is  under  con 
sideration.  Does  he  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that 
cheat  is  not  chess  by  the  same  remark?  If  he  does, 
we  are  compelled  to  say  that  he  is  mistaken;  for  we 
have  examined  carefully  the  chess  of  the  northern 
states,  the  cheat  of  the  southern,  and  the  darnel  (oc- 
casionally so  called)  of  the  middle  slates,  and  have 
found  them  invariably  and  identically  the  same,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  difference. 

It  does  appear  to  us  that  the  establishment  of  the 
theory  that  cheat  is  the  offspring  of  degenerated  wheat, 
would  completely  demolish  the  whole  system  of  bo- 
tanical science.  We  might  then  go  to  work  and  pro- 
duce new  vegetables  at  pleasure.  If  the  delicious 
pulp  of  the  peach  has  been  given  to  fhe  coriaceous 
shell  of  the  almond,  why  may  we  not  do  the  same 
with  other  vegetables?  It  is  somewhat  strange,  that 
in  this  metamorphosis  of  the  almond  to  the  peach,  it 
should  have  been  deprived  of  iis  geminate  inflorescence, 
and   its  kernel  imbued  so  deeply  with    prussic  acid, 


which  is  not  present  in  that  of  the  sweet  almond.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  metamorphosis  took  place  in  the 
bitter  almond,  but  we  have  as  much  proof  tliat  it  was 
the  sweet  as  the  bitter.  Besides,  the  almond  and  the 
peach  belong  to  the  same  genus,  while  wheat  and 
cheat  belong  to  very  different  genuses. 

The  case  of  Indian  corn  cited  by  Dr.  Muse,  we  con- 
sider not  analogous.  In  that,  the  monstrosity  occur- 
red merely  in  the  fruit  and  its  posiiion.  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  plant  was  not  changed.  The  stalk 
and  the  leaves  were  the  same  as  other  corn,  and  the 
fruit  merely  appeared  on  the  tassel,  ill -shaped,  and 
without  "cob  or  cap."  We  have  seen  it  on  the  tas- 
sel even  with  a  cob.  It  was  a  monstrosity — like  the 
exuterine  productions  in  Ihe  animal  world,  of  w-hicli 
we  have  many  authentic  accounts. 

In  the  case  of  cheat,  there  is  a  distinct  difference  of 
organic  structure  between  it  and  wheat.  F.ven  the 
leaves  are  rough  and  the  edges  serrated,  which  is  not 
so  much  the  case  in  wheat.  In  conclusion,  let  us  ask 
if  cheat  be  the  production  of  degenerated  wheat,  how 
do  those  farmers  who  carefully  guard  against  sowing 
the  seed  of  cheat  escape  its  visitation,  as  we  have 
many  proofs  is  the  case,  even  to  the  extent  of  its  ex- 
termination in  large  districts  of  country?  Of  this  lat- 
ter fact  we  shall  publish  an  instance  in  our  next. 


BoTS  IN  Horses. — We  publish  a  communication 
from  Peter  Ellis  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  present  num- 
ber, on  the  subject  of  bots  and  the  theory  advocated 
by  Dr.  Harden.  He  certainly  stales  some  strong 
cases  in  illustration  of  the  popular  belief,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  the  harmlessness  of  these  insects. 
We  are  free  to  confess,  that  he  has  adduced  more 
convincing  testimony  in  favor  of  his  position  than  any 
other  writer  we  have  consulted;  and  his  proposition, 
that  while  the  bots  are  confined  to  the  insensible  part 
of  the  stomach,  they  are  harmless  and  even  conducive 
to  health,  and  only  of  an  opposite  character  when 
they  attack  the  sensible  part,  is  the  most  plausible 
theory  we  have  read  on  that  side  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  have  misapprehended  the  ten- 
dency of  our  remarks  on  Dr.  Harden's  theory.  We 
certainly  did  not  say  that  insects  do  not  "drain  their 
support  from  living  subjects."  We  have  lived  too 
long  in  a  musquetoe  country  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
sanguinary  propensities  of  this  and  other  insects. 
We  said  that  no  animal  eats  living  flesh — that  is, 
that  no  animal  eats  the  living  muscular  substance  of 
another  animal.  That  many  insects  suck  the  blood 
and  other  fluids  of  larger  animals  we  never  pretended 
to  question.  We,  too,  have  seen  hogs  eat  chickens, 
but  they  have  always  killed  them,  or  nearly  sj,  be- 
fore they  began  actually  to  eat  them.  Large  ani- 
mals may  eat  very  small  ones,  such  as  they  can  take 
into  the  mouth  and  crush  at  once;  but  we  believe  it 
rarely  occurs,  that  a  small  animal  actually  eats  the 
muscular  fibre  of  a  large  animal  while  it  retains  its 
sensibility  — alU  animals  seem  to  have  a  repugnance 
to  such  a  repast.-  Mr.  Ellis  agrees  with  us  exactly 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  common  food  of  bots  — that  it 
is  the  juices  or  blood,  not  the  flesh  of  the  horse's 
stomach. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  Voi-k,  Feb.  11. 
Beeswax,  yellow    IS  aHO.  Cotton,  htw    Orl<-!.??.IO 
a  .12i;  Upland,  .1i  a  .lOJ;  Alabama,  .8  a    II.    Cution 
Baggiug,  Hemp,yd.I4ia  n.Flax  13  a  I4i;  fim,  Ame- 
rican,7  a  3. Flaxseed!  bush.  cUuu  16  25   a  16-50; 

Flotir,  N.    Vork,  bbl.  5.75  a  5.67;    Canal,  6.12  a  6  25; 

Bait.  Hwd.st.  6.00  a  ;  Rh'd.  oil}  mills a ; 

country,  5.75  a  587;  Alexand'a.  5.75  a  6  00;    Freder- 
icksburg 6.62  a ;  Petersg.  5  75  a ;  Rye  Flour, 

4  62a4.68;Indian  Meal  ,per  bbl.  S.3"  a  3.50;  per  hhd. 

15.75  a  16.00;  Grain,  Wheat,  North, a ;  Vir. 

1.12  a  1.14;  Rye,  North,— a  90;   Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  6i  a 

63;  Barley a ;Oats,Sth.  and  North,. 4-v'  a  48; 

Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  7  bu.7.00  a  8.00;  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess   9.00    a   9.25;  prime  5.60  a   6. -.'5; 

cargo a ;  Lard,  9  a  .9J;    Pork,   mcsf,  bbl. 

13  60  a  14.00;  prime  11.50  a  1 1.75. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Feb.   17,   1S32, 


General  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 

Establishment. 
Comprising,— A  Seed  and  Implement  Store;  a  Gene- 
ral  Agricultural   Agency,   and    the  Office   ul   the 
American    Farmer,  in  the  basement  of  Barnura  s 
City  Hotel,  Baltimore; 
In  Connexion   with  a  Stock  and  Experimental  Farm 
and  Garden  in  the  Vicmity. 
By  I.  Irvine  Hitchcock  and  Gideon  B.  Smith. 

Now  ivj  Press,  and  will  be   published  early   in  March, 

THE  AMERICAN    FLOWER   GARDEN 
DIRECTORY, 

By  HIBBERT  &  BUIST,  Exotic  Cultivators,  Phila- 
delphia, containing.  Copious  Directions  for  thp,  culti- 
vation of  Ornamental  flowers  and  Plants,  with  full  in- 
structions for  (heir  treatment,  in  every  month  of  the 
year,  in  the  various  dcpurtments  of  the  Hot-house, 
Green-house,  Fluwer  Garden,  and  Rooms;  also  a  de- 
scription of  the  Plants  most  desirable  in  each  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  and  situation  best  adapted  to  their 
crowth,  the  proper  season  of  transplanting,  l^-c.  ^c 

In  this  work  considerable  attention  has  been  pam  to 
correctness,  and  the  botanical  names  are  all  accented 
according  to  the  most  approved  nomenclature. 

The  volume  will  contain  about  350  pages  in  8yo.  with 
a  copious  Index,  and  a  well  finished  lilh«S;fap'"f  (^°- 
loured)  print  of  tlio  CamsUia  Jlmbnala.  Price  %:  OU, 
with  muslin  backs. 

ft^The  above  work  may  be  had  as  soon  as  publish- 
ed at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed  Store. 


ENGLISH  GOOSEBERRIES. 

Will  be  received  in  a  few  days  direct  from  Lancas- 
shire,  England,  five  hundred  GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES, 
comprising  eight  varieties  of  the  largest  and  finest  kinds 
cultivated  in  that  celebrated  Gooseberry  district.  They 
will  be  sold  in  lots  of  eight,  one  of  each  kind,  at  p; 
or  by  the  hundred  at  $ii,  if  immediately  ordered— 
the  season  having  arrived  for  planting  them  out.  As 
such  an  opportunity  seldom  occurs  for  obtaining  so 
good  a  supply  of  Gooseberries  on  such  terms,  persons 
ifond  of  this  excellent  fruit,  are   advised  to  avail  of  it. 

Apply  at  the  American  Fanner  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  Baltimore.  Feb.  n. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS. 
I  S  F\ST.MAN  has  in  120  bushels  CLOVER,  the 
moat  of  which  "  is  prime,  and  50  bushels  of  Cow 
?^EAS  TIMOTHY,  Tall  Meadow  Oat  GRASS,  and 
Herd  SEEDS,  and  a'small  quantity  of  English  Lawn 
Grass  SEED.'  Also  just  arrived  per  b^ig  Hyperion  an 
additional  supply  of  Fresh  Cf ''i"  ,^^^,^,^{5"™^,'^' 
them  are  a  variety  of  best  Garden  PEAS  and  BLAN^. 
I  assortment  0/  Garden  Seeds  arc  i;;-°lj^b>y  ^^"'>'^^ 
any  in  this  cHy,  and  all  /mA,  and  which  he  will  sell 
on  reasonable  terras  at  wholesale  and  re  ail. 

He  would  also  inform  his  customers,  that  he  has  on 
hnnrt  1  lar  -e  sunplv  of  PLOUGHS  and  other  Agricul- 
tural Implemer,  which  he  trusts  will  sustain  the  cre- 
dit ot  his  establishment.  „,„,l,rP 
N.  B.  Persons  making  inquiry  for  my  shop  and  are 
informed  that  there  is  1.0  such  person  m  this  city  in 
the  Plouoh  Business,  will  please  contuuic  up  I  run 
street  to  No.  3a,  between  Charles  and  Hanover  str.els, 
whore  they  will  receive  prompt  and  polity  aUeijlion 
by  their  humble  servant.                   .I-  5.  EA&TMAN. 


BAI.TinXOBZ:    PSZCES   CTTRREHT. 


LlNNiEAN  BOTANIC   GARDEN  AND  NUR- 
SERIES, FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW  YORK. 

WM.  PRINCE  &  SONS,  Proprietors,  announce  that 
the  great  extensions  madein  their  Establishment,which 
now  covers  near  fifty  acres,  completely  filled  with  the 
choicest  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS,  enable  them 
to  offer  the  various  kinds  al  the  reduced  prices  staled 
in  their  new  Catalogues,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  per- 
son who  may  apply  for  them.  The  size  and  excellence 
of  the  Trees  exceed  all  former  periods;  and  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  has  been  devoted  to  their  accuracy, 
which  is  invariably  an  object  of  their  personal  atten- 
tion To  Nurseries  they  will  allow  a  liberal  discount 
and  convenient  credit.  All  letlers  desiring  information 
will  be  replied  to  by  the  first  mail.  As  many  persons 
arc  agents  for  different  Nurseries,  it  is  requested  that 
orders  intended  for  us  be  particularly  specified.  Eve- 
ry Invoice  sent  has  a  printed  heading  and  our  signature, 
arrd  such  proof  of  origin  must  be  insisted  on,  as  we  take 
upon  ourselves  no  responsibility  unless  such  au  invoice 
can  be  produced. 

Their  Treatise  on  the  VINE,  describes  280  kinds  of 
Grapes  and  their  culture:— Their  Treatise  on  HORTI- 
CULTURE contains  descriptions  of  a  great  variety  ol 
TREES  and  PLANTS,  and  directions  for  cultivating 
them  —and  their  Pomological  MANUAL, just  published, 
contains  full  descriptions  of  above  600  varielies  ot 
PF;ARS  plums,  peaches,  CHERRIES,  APRICOTS, 
NECTARINES,  ALMONDS,  ,^c.  besides  other  Fruits, 
so  that  all  persons  can  make  their  selections,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  qualities.  Apply  at  the  American 
Farmer  Office  and  Agricultural  Agency,  Baltimore. 


Baltimore  Market. — There  is  a  general  depression 

in  the  flour  and  grain  market,  owing  measurably  to 
the  long  continued  unfavorable  weather.  The  wagon 
price  of  Howard  street  flour  remains  at  J5;  little  doing 
from  stoies.  Wheat  has  declined  still  further,  and 
sales  have  been  made  of  this  and  other  grain  at  our 
quotations.     Wood,  wool,  and  beef  are  stationary. 

Tomcco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality  .3.00  aS. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  couinicn,  3,00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.00  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,suitableforsegars,6.00  a  10  O0;ycllowand 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 

16.ona  JO. 00. — Virginia, 4.00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky.  3.50  a   8.(0.     The  inspr c- 

tions  of  the  week  comprise  S4  hhd.  Md.;  9  hhd» 
Ohio— total  103  hhds. 

Flour — tiest  while  whcatfamlly,  je.lS  a  7.55;  super 

Howard-st.     512. i   a   b.ib;    city    mills,   J5.C0   a 

a ;  Susq. —  a  —  ;  Cuun  Mf.  ^i.  tthi    3  .'  0;  Gn.^iN,  Md. 

red  wheat,. 94  a  1.00;  white  do  n , Susq a 

—Corn,  while,  39  a  40— yellow  39  n  40— RvE,  15  0  — 
-Oats,  33  a  36.— Beans,  75  n  80— Peas,  65  n  70— 
Clover-sekd  5.75  n  6.00- Timotht,  2.00   n    2.50  Or 

CHARr    Ghass  a Tall  Meadow  OatGrass 

2.00  a  2. 50— Herd's,  Ion  1.00-Lucerne  —  o37^  lb.— 
Bari.f.y, — Flaxsef.ii  Hoi  5-S-CoTTON,A'a.  '\a  9-Lou. 
9  a  12— Alob.  Sn  10— Teiin..7i  n.  9;  N.Car.8  «.94- 
Upland  9  i  10— Wimsket,  hhds.  Utp.34  n32;  in  hbls. 

33  n  31 Wool.  Washtd,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  67;  Anierifon  Full  Bloo?l,40  0  45;  three  quarters  do. 
36  a  40;  half  do.  34  n  30;  quarter  and  common  do.  SO 
a  34.  Uninislttdy  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  a  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  2G  a  28;  three  quarters  do.  24  a 

26;  half  do.  22  n  24;  quarter  and  common,  IS  a  22 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton,S225  a  -;  Country,  iliw-rotled   5^ 
•«  7c.  lb.  wa  lei -rotted,  7  (i9c. — Feathers,  37  ^  a  38;  Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.75  n ,  ground,  1 .37^  o — bbl. 

Iron,  graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton.  28.00  <i  30.00;  bar  ''11s.  perton, 
72.50  a  80.00.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.50  a  6.00— 
Oak   wood,  4.00   a  4.50— Hickory,  6.00   0  5.50. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS,  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES,  Stc. 

SINCL  VIR  &  MOORE,  oiler  for  sale  15,000  APPLE 
SEEDLINGS,  strong  plants,  full  two  feet  long,  piop.a- 
satcd  from  seed  of  winter  fruit,  and  which  would  boa 
valuable  acquisition  to  persons  en-aged  in  the  nursery 
business,  who  arc  not  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  slocks  to  graft  upon.      Price  JlO^er  (/io«,™,i. 

Also   ENGLISH  ELM  TREES,  extra  large;  Italian 
White  Mulberry,  large  size  for  silk  ..r  "niament;  Ahclle 
or  Silver  leaved  Poplar,  Catalpa,   Pape.r  Mulberry,  Ho- 
ney   and   Yellow    Locus';    LiiidiMi,    Glacous    and  other 
Magnolias,  Red  Cedar,  Arbor  Vilae,  Weymothor  i\hite 
Pine     Black   Spruce.  Balm  of  Gilead   or   BaUam    lir, 
English  Yew,  Silver  and  Gold  edged  Tree  Box;  rooted 
plants  and  cuttings  of  the  celebrated  "Adlum's  Madeira 
or  Catawba,"   and  many  other  kinds  of  Grape  plants; 
Scions  or  cuttings  for  engrafting  and  planting  of  Apple, 
Pear   Plum,  Apricot,  Quince,  Cherry,  Currant,  Honey- 
suckle, Jessamine,  kc,  .\sparagus,  Horse  Radish    llop. 
Sea  Kail    Tart,   Rhubarb  and    Dyer's  Madder  Roots. 
Allhea    Corcoras  and   Roses  of  great  beauty,  among 
which  is  the  GreviUe  Rose,  so  justly  celebrated.  Rasp- 
berry  Strawberry,  and  Currant   Plants,  Hawthorn  and 
Honey  Locust  for  hedges.    For  other  Trees  and  Plants, 
see  catalogues,  to  be  had  gratis  at  their  store,  Pratt-st. 

wharf.  3     t  1...  1 

InT*"  A  single  laboring  man,  of  steady  habits,  and 

who  is  acquainted  with  the  nursery  business,  will  meet 

with  constant  employment  al  their  nursery.      Feb.  10. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  GARDEN  OF  THE 
lATE  ANDREW  PARMENTIER,  IS  OF- 
FERED FOR  SALE. 

y-".??'is,f.4        The  reputation   of  this  establishment   is 
«P^*^k  not   confined  to  the  vicinity  of   New  York, 
^"W^W  but  is  well  known  throughout   the   United 
I  States,  and  different  parts  of  Europe.     It  is 

si'^fd^>  o  miles  from  the  city  ofXi-w  York,  at  Brook- 
lyn, Long  Island,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jamaica  and 
Flatbush  Roads,  and  contains  24  acres. 

The  Grounds  are  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation, 
nnd  laid  out  with  judgment  and  taste.  The  situation 
is  very  healthy,  and  the  view  very  extensive,  command- 
ing the  bay,  the  city,  &.c.  The  Garden  is  enclosed  by 
a  pointed  stone  fence,  and  inside  of  that  is  a  hawthorn 
hcd^e.  The  Nursery  contains  a  fine  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  Fruit,  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees;  also,  a 
splendid  collection  of  Roses  and  Herbaceous  Plants,— 
the  object  of  its  late  Proprietor  having  always  been  to 
collect  every  new  variety. 

On  the  premises  arc  a  Dwelling  House,  two  Laborers' 
Houses,  seven  Cisterns,  and  a  never-failing  Pump  of 
excellent  Water- four  Green  and  Hot  Houses,  con- 
taining a  rich  variety  of  rare  exotics. 

The  adviintages  to  be  derived  by  any  person  who. 
wishes  to  engage  in  the  occupation  of  Gardening,  by 
the  purchase  of  this  properly,  arc  very  great;  the  busi- 
ncss  already  secured  is  very  extensive,  and  the  pros- 
pect ot  increased  encouragement  is  such  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  purchase  of  the  property  will  amply 
repay  the  entei-prise  of  any  one  who  may  engage  in  llic 
business. 

Terms  will  be  made  known  by  applying  to  Mrs.  Par" 
MENTiF.R,  on  the  prcmlscs. 
N.  B.  Mrs.  P.  will  receive  and  execute  all  orders. 
Feb  10—01. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Letter  from  Dr.  J.  E.  Muse,  on  Wheal  Degenerating  to 
Cheat  or  Chess— Barberry  and  Wheat- On  the  Hessian 
Fly— On  the  \aliie  of  Lime  as  a  Manure— Cultivation 
of  Corn  on  Hillsides — American  Grapes;  William  Ro- 
bert Prince  on  the  Isabella  Griipc  — Pears,  Inquiry — De- 
finitions of  Botanical  Terms  and  Characters — Letter 
from  Peter  Ellis  on  the  New  Theory  of  Bols  in  Horses 
—On  Wine  Making— On  the  nestruction  of  Snakes, 
Foxes,  Owls  and  Hawks — Singular  Metliod  of  Taking 
the  Bear — Slocking  Fish  Ponds— Singular  Circura- 
stance— r.ditorial — Prices  Cuixent  of  Country  Pro- 
duce in  the  New  York  and  Baltimore  Markets — Adver- 
tisements. 


EDITED  BV   GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 

PxMisheietiertj  Friday,  (.U  Ihc  oldoffii:e,hwiemtHt  0/ BarnumU  Cxiy 

hotel,)  ky  1.  lUVliVE  HITCHCOCK, on  </ic/oHoiWn,s 

TERMS. 

1.  Price  five  ,l.)llar9  per  auiium,  ilue  at  llie  middle  of  each  ytmr  cI 

9ub»ciiplion. 

2.  Subscriptions  arc  in  all  cases  cliargci)  liithe  year,  and  oe»erfor  > 

sliorlrr  lerm. 

3  When  once  sent  lo  a  siiliserilier,  the  paper  will  not  be  di-eonlinued 

williout  liisspecial  order;  and  thtn  not  till  Oie  end  ofthe  year 
of  his  suliscriplion  lli^l  shall  be  cut  roni  al  Ihe  linic  of  receiving 
such  order;  eicepl  al  the  discrelion  of  Ihe  publisher. 

4  The  risk  of  mail  in  Ihc  Irausportalion  of  bolh  Ihe  paper, and  ol 

b:inli  iiolessenl  in    paynienl  for  il,  is  assumi  J  b)  the  publitljer. 

5.  \Jvrrliscmenlsconneclrd  wilhany  of  Ihe  lubjcclsof  Ihe  American 

Varmer.  inserted  once,  (seldom  more)  at  one  d..Ilar  per  square. 

6.  Alllellefsconccrningtliispapermuslbe  directed  lo  the   publisher. 

Tliev  must  he  free  of  poslace,  ixcept  communic.ilioos  iutended 

for  publicalion,  aiiJlettcrscunlaining  money. 
nrj-  \UPostmnslersare  reiiuesteil  lo  act  as  agents  forlhe  Farmer; 
Ihcy  are  authorised  to  retain  $1  for  each  new  subscriber,  and  lOper 
cent,  on  aiio(Acr  collcclions. 

Primed  by  John  D.  Toy,  corner  of  Sl.  Paul  and   Market  slreeU. 


So.  50.— Vol.  13.] 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  WORN  OUT  LANDS. 
First  Premium  Essay,  Agricultural  Division. 

br  r.  k.  meade,  white  post,  va. 
Mr  Smith:  Lucky  Hit  Farm,  Frederick  Co.  Va. 

If  your  liberal,  valuable,  and  appropriate  offer  of 
a  free  and  perpetual  subscription  to  the  American 
Farmer  to  the  most  successful  essayist  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  improvement  of  poor  land  is  not 
met  with  a  coriespondent  spirit  and  exertion  on  the 
part  of  us  farmers,  it  will  indeed  reflect  no  great 
credit  on  them  in  their  professional  way,  but  on  the 
contrary,  evince  a  deplorable  negligence  of  the  theo- 
ry and  practice  of  the  principles  and  improvements 
in  Agriculture.  Merely  fur  tlie  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived (though  worthy  of  attention)  or  the  honour  of 
•uccess,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  are  many 
men  of  liberal  minds  who  would  exercise  them  on 
the  occasiun.  It  is  true  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  honours  are  sweet  to  the  soul — but  what 
comparison  shall  money  making  or  saving,  or  the  o-ra- 
tification  of  applause  even  when  the  best  motives  and 
designs  are  employed,  to  the  consciousness  of  endea- 
vouring to  do  good  for  the  sake  of  it — for  the  present 
and  future  effect  upon  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  society.  Seriously  speaking,  sir,  reform  without 
any  dependence,  connection,  or  allusion  to  the  mise- 
rable contentions  (never  springing  out  of  the  employ- 
ments in  ag:riculture)  appears  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  Mankind  is  divided  into  societies  to  promote 
the  good  of  man — their  influence  has  been  felt  throuo-h- 
out  the  world, — beginning  with  religious  associations, 
they  purify  and  refurm  as  they  more  widely  extend, 
and  in  turn  are  corrected  of  those  misconceptions 
which  have  disgraced  the  purily  of  religion,  by  the 
enlightening,  liberalizing,  and  improvingspirit  of  the 
age.  Education  next,  and  all  the  improvements  in 
our  moral  and  social  relations,  receive  their  impulse 
from  these  happy  divisions  in  society.  All  but  aorri- 
culture,  the  parent  of  them  all,  struggle  for  a  more 
creditable  existence  in  contributing  their  little  fund 
of  knowledge  and  science  in  their  several  depart- 
ments. Why  not  then  have  societies  for  the  im- 
provement of  poor,  or  worn  out  lands,  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constilulion  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  fur 
the  reformation  of  the  moral  and  physical  constitu- 
tion of  man?  Knowledge  in  agriculture,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  matters,  must  first  be  collected,  then 
diffused — there  must  be  writing,  reading,  conversa- 
tion— there  must  be  some  mode  ascertained  to  be 
best,  and  then  pursued  with  diligence. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  laborious  and  syste- 
matic improvement  of  the  poor  and  gullied  fields, 
permit  me  to  indulge,  sir,  fur  a  moment  in  some  of  the 
privileges  and  ad  vantages  of  our  American  agriculture. 
We  are  a  nation  of  land   holders,  not   tenants,  and 

should  indeed   be  proud  of  it,  and  thankful  for  it. 

Whoever  fails  to  improve  his  acres  in  this  our  happy 
land,  must  labour  under  some  extraordinary  misfor- 
tune, or  disgraceful,  and  fatal  malady ^ — We  have 
more  liberty  and  happiness  than  our  virtue  and  in- 
dustry merit,— our  poor  lands  are  chiefly  the  offspring 
of  bad  habits,  which  will  be  proved  in  the  course  ol" 
our  essay— still  as  a  nation  of  independent  cultiva- 
tors, living  unoppressed  under  our  own  vine  and  fio- 
tree  wo  triumphantly  sing,  in  republican  style: 

"Let  Europe  be  proud  of  her  seats  so  imperial, 
Her  kingdoms,  her  cities,  her  palaces  fair; 
And  boast  that  all  nature  her  treasure  doth  there  fill 
To  cherish  the  census  of  monarchs,  .so  rare! 
While  thus  each  fine  trav'ler  his  home  makes  the 

most  of. 
In  praising  Mount  Vernon  we  are  surely  not  wrong. 
Mount  Veruon  containing  what  thrones  cannot  boast 

of, 
Dear  Liberty's  guardian,  the  theme  of  our  »ong. 
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Let  aristocrats  boast  of  their  high  sounding  titles, 
Their    dukedoms,    their  lordships,   and  marquisites 

grand; 
All  raised  by  devouring  the  honest  man's  vitals, 
By  fraud  and  oppression  in  Slavery's  land. 
As  for  us,  truly  blest  with  republican  spirits, 
We'll  sing  of  Mount  Vernon  for  there  doth  belong 
One  matchless  in  glory  and  each  godlike  merit, 
We  mean  the  great  Washington,  theme  of  our  song." 

Whatever  our  failings  and  misfortunes  may  be,  and 
it  would  be  as  vain  to  deny  them,  as  unnecessary  now 
to  avow  them— thanks  be  to  heaven,  we  have  but  one 
master.  He  ruigns  in  the  skies— a  terror  to  evil  doers, 
but  the  eternal  friend  of  virtue  and  of  liberty — the 
guardian  of  those  immortal  patriotic  spirits  who  sub- 
scribed the  declaration  of  our  independence,  and  have 
gone  hence  to  be  seen  no  more,  with  their  great  lead- 
er, Washington,  at  their  head.  One  still  remains  to 
honour  and  gratify  the  affections  of  an  admiring  peo- 
ple. The  time  was,  when  scribblers,  especially 
amongst  our  English  ancestors,  made  a  formal  dedi- 
cation of  their  productions  to  some  individual  celebra- 
ted for  wealth  and  family,  or  genius  and  learning, 
sometimes  for  virtues  and  real  worth — inscribed  to  his 
or  her  mighty  highness,  &,c.— whether  to  kings, 
queens,  princes,  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  or  what 
not,  where  titles  have  been  more  abounding  in  the 
higher  classes  than  really  useful  characters.  None 
of  this  can  ever  be  in  our  plain  republican  system — 
but  it  is  hoped  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  for 
an  humble  essayist  in  agriculture,  whose  greatest  am- 
bition is  that  of  assisting  to  pioneer  the  road  to  greater 
perfections  in  the  art,  to  allude  to  the  distinguished 
virtues,  and  revolutionary  services  of  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrolllon,  the  last  of  the  seventy -sixers,  the  com- 
panion of  Washington  and  Fayette  — the  pure,  retir- 
ed, unostentatious,  unambitious  republican,  with  the 
view  of  attracting  to  the  principles  of  this  impor- 
tant agricultural  topic,  friends,  who  will  respect  itthe 
more  through  a  veneration  for  this  distinguished  indi- 
vidual—followed by  the  names  of  Fayette  and  Madi- 
son. The  former,  who  must  have  been  burn  a  repub- 
lican, though  raised  in  a  monarchy — America's  sin- 
cere friend— successful  warrior  of  the  revolution— con- 
sistent republican  in  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. The  latter,  irreproachable  in  private  life, 
sage  and  consistent  in  council  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter— confirming  in  his  grey  hairs 
what  his  youthful  talents  and  patriotism  originated  — 
thinking  of  and  construing  to  the  last  moment  the 
constitulion  of  his  country— if  the  glorious  fourth 
should  issue  its  honourable  and  awful  summons  for 
this  ex-president  also,  may  it  indeed  approach  much 
nearer  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  who- 
ever shall  forget  the  name,  services,  and  talents  of 
John  .Marshall  deserves  no  longer  to  live  in  a  land  of 
liberty  and  laws.     All  of  them  farmers. 

But  let  us  view  this  farmer  of  Carrollton  in  the 
characterofaCincinnatus— especially  as  he  volunteer- 
ed from  his  retirement  to  associate  with  us  boys  in 
agricultural  improvements,  by  offering  a  premium  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  value  of  working  oxen  instead 
of  horses.  A  few  such  examples  from  persons  of  in- 
fluence, might  lead  on  to  donations  and  bequests  suffi- 
cient to  susiain  the  drooping  head  of  the  Maryland  so- 
ciety, and  afford  a  permanent  stimulus  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  state.  Agriculture,  and  inslitutions''for 
its  improvement,  stands  in  much  need  of  the  sympa- 
thy and  active  benevolence  of  friends.  If  all  other  in- 
stitutions depend  chiefly  upon  the  success  of  agricul- 
ture, how  can  the  imporiance  of  reforming  the  morals 
and  improving  the  intellect  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  to  fit  them  peculiarly  for  the  profession  of  farth- 
ing be  doubted? 

Having  perhaps,  already  wandered  loo  long  from 
the  direct  subject  of  our  essay,  we  will  now  attempt 
a  plain  matler  of  fact  affair,  hoping  that  chemical  and 
scientific  gentlemen  will  associate  their  learned  ac- 
quirements with  all  the  practical  facts  they  may  treat 
on— may  give  us  a  scientific  why  and  wherefore  for 


all  the  experience  they  may  exhibit,  whether  imme-  ' 
diately  their  own  or  a  neighbour's — but  never  permit- 
ting fancy  or  imagination  to  usurp  the  place  of  reason 
and  judgment. 

The  fact,  of  the  existence  of  an  immensity  of  poor, 
gullied,  and  unproductive  land,  is  too  broad,  lung,  and 
deep,  to  require  any  thing  more  than  mere  assertion. 
Could  a  calculation  be  made  of  what  portion  of  the 
land  which  has  been  cleared  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  two  centuries,  it  would  no  doubt  appear  on  a 
comparative  survey  that  lens  of  thousandsof  acres  have 
been  effectually  destroyed — that  other  lens  of  thou- 
sands have  been  laid  by  for  some  generations— that 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  so  reduced  by  inju- 
dicious cultivation  that  its  owners  merely  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  are  continually  debating  whether 
they  shall  hold  out  a  little  longer,  or  remove  to  a  new 
country.  Nor  could  they  in  our  southern  country  long 
hesitate  which  of  the  two  to  choose,  while  the  soil  is 
progressively  growing  worse,  were  it  not  for  the  year- 
ly sale  of  some  of  their  black  family,  who  are  sent  to 
the  south-west  to  impoverish  wherever  they  lay  their 
destroying  axe.  Another  large  portion  of  our  territo- 
ry is  cultivated  merely  in  a  saving  way,  nut  improv- 
ing—and this  applies  to  the  whole  country,  though  in 
truth,  too  specially  to  the  slave  holding  states — there 
remains  then,  if  we  had  lime  to  consider  the  intimate 
divisions  of  the  improving  |)art  of  our  agriculture,  the 
farmer,  who  lives  by  muderale  industry,  keeps  a  lit- 
tle a  head — is  willing  to  learn  and  improve — eJucaies 
his  children  well — is  a  good  neighliour,  and  is  perhaps 
the  best  citizen.  There  are,  lastly,  two  classes  of 
money-making  farmers,  who  occupy  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  soil — the  one  who  fertilizes  as  he 
advances  in  wealth— the  other  who  spreads  over  the 
land  accumulating  by  great  industry,  perseverance, 
and  economy.  Those  farmers  are  rare  who  may  be 
termed  scientific,  but  such  there  are  occasionally,  who 
demonstrate  the  immense  importance  of  applying  un- 
divided talents  to  explore  the  natural  resources'of  a 
tract  of  land.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  such  a 
man,  Richard  P- Barton,  of  Springdale,  Frederick  co. 
Va.— and  it  is  well  known  to  many  that  the  land  he 
purchased  and  occupied  lor  fifteen  or  Kventy  ^p.lrs 
was  improved  four  times  in  value,  and  the  face  uf  na- 
ture entirely  changed;  but  the  beauty  of  it  was,  that 
while  these  improving  scenes  were  in  progress  a  large 
family  was  raised  and  educated  for  various" professions. 
Hospitality,  always  liberal,  and  a  readiness  to  commu- 
nicate agricultural  knowledge  to  all  who  would  seek 
it,  were  conspicuous  in  his  character.  If  the  celebra- 
ted Mr.  West,  of  Pennsylvania,  merited  a  eulogy  for 
enriching  100  acres  of  land,  what  are  the  deseVts  of 
this  gentleman  for  improving  three  or  four  hundred? 
Where  there  is  one  farmer  pursuing  a  course  of  man- 
agement with  a  judgment  that  bears  a  respectable 
comparison  with  the  mode  that  nature  and  propriety 
would  point  out,  there  are  a  hundred  who  sink  infi- 
nitely below  it.  Now,  admitting  such  a  state  of 
things  to  be  real,  (which  cannot  be  doubted)  is  it  not 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  inquire  most  seriously 
into  the  causes  of  it,  and  apply  all  the  remedies  in 
our  power.  What  are  the  moral  causes  of  this  de- 
plorable state  of  our  agriculture,  especially  in  our 
southern  country?  The  answer  is,  ignorance  of  the 
business,  and  too  general  an  impression  that  a  man 
who  has  not  a  capacity  for  any  thing  else  will  make 
a  good  farmer.  Indolence,  a  too  free  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  the  fertile  source  of  a  multitude  of  evils,  not 
confined  in  its  dreadful  effects  to  agriculture  alone, 
but  pervading  every  department  of  life;— and  lastly' 
slavery,  slavery.  It  will  be  more  easy  to  prescribe 
the  remedies  than  to  apply  them  with  effect,  but,  it 
will  be  inexcusable  in  those  who  know  how  to  place 
even  a  moderate  estimate  on  the  value  of  morality  and 
religion,  social  order,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions,  not  to  make  an  energetic  and  con- 
sentaneous effurt.  Our  universal  enemy  being  ardent 
spirits,  let  private  societies,  as  well  as  legislative 
enactments,  do  all  ia  their  power  to  drive  him  out  of 
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the  land;  let  total  abstinence  from   it  be  the  watch- 
word, especially  with  farmers. 

Slavery,  though  mure  local  is  not  less  injurious  in 
its  effects, — howover  concomitant  in  their  mischievous 
acts,  there  is  a  fierce  contention  between  them  who 
shall  do  our  country  the  most  harm.     Let  colonization 
then,  by  liberal  appropriations,  and  a  profound  fore- 
cast   into    the    effects  of    a  scheme   for  a   gradual 
emancipation,  be  discussed  in  our  private  circles  and 
legislative  halls;  and  let  every  man,  especially  a  slave 
holder,  put  this  question  to  himself:     Should  I  not  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  if  it  could  be  pro- 
ved to  my  satisfaction   that  the   united  savings  from 
such  abstinence  and  economy  would  in   a  reasonable 
time  rid  my  country  of  the  curse  of  slavery?  in  a  pro- 
per place  such  proof  is  at  hand — go  to  the  temperance 
reports.     It  is  my  business  to  prove  that  the  poor  lands 
and  gullied  fields  would  in  the  course  of  that  lime  be 
greatly  restored  to  their  original  fertility;  that  the  ab- 
sence of  strong  drink  would  clear  the  head  for  judicious 
planning,   and  nerve  the  arm   for  diligent  action — 
when  industry  will  take  the  place  of  indolence,  and 
education,  peculiar  and  appropriate,  prepare   the  in- 
tellect for  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  re- 
sources of  land  in  its  great  variety  of  production. — 
The  improvement  then  of  poor  land  inust  have  the 
aid  of  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  physical  and 
laborious  means.     The  plain  view  we  mean  to  take 
then,  in  the  application  of  what  is  termed  moral  means, 
is  the  withdrawal  of  one  stimulant  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  another,  namely,  the  abandoimient  of  ardent 
spirits,  for  a  system  of  agricultural  education — and 
their  effects,  stupidity,  sloth,  and  vice  in  every  shape 
— furenergy,  industry,  and  the  ennobling  and  inspiring 
practices  of  agriculture.     Apart  from  the  numberless 
scenes  of  rude  dissipation  to  which   our  farmers  are 
drawn  by  whiskey,  rum,  and  brandy,  &ic — compare 
the  man  who  lakes  his   nightly  draft  when  its  eflects 
are  no  longer  to  be  witnessed,  but  only  felt  as  an  opi- 
ate to  prevent  his  rising  at  the  dawn;  he  goes  into  his 
fields  at  a  late  hour,  having  given  no  previous  direc- 
tions to  his  labourers,  not  anticipating  a  change  in  the 
weather,  and  finds  them  at  some  unsuitable  work,  if 
they  have  not  indeed  followed  his  example  in   lying 
abed.     The  work  is  immediately  ordered  to  be  chan- 
ged— much  blustering  and  r^dling— swearing  and  tear- 
ing, if  not    heavy  blows  take  place— a  considerable 
loss  of  time  is  the  consequence — and    peradventure 
there  is  no  order  or  arrangement  throughout  the  day, 
as  a  morning's  dram  is  sought  with  more  avidity  than 
an  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  first  error.     The  me- 
ridian sun,  whether  hot  or  cold,  must  not  be  forgotten 
— the  bottle,  the  bottle' — and  if  it  jiroves  no  more  than 
a  stimulus  to  urge  the  labourers  on  to  greater  exer- 
tion, it  will  be  fortunate;    but  everything  like  fore 
sight,  calculation,  and  arrangement,  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question.    Is  it  wonderful  then,  that  this  madden- 
ing course  should  have  destroyed  so  much  fine  land — 
broken  the  hearts  of  so  many  amiable  women,  and  beg- 
gared their  children?     Follow   .low,  the  cold  water 
man,  from  the  dawn  of  day  to  the  setting  sun — if  he 
js  educated,  if  he  has  a  heart  to  feel  or  a  soul  to  be  in- 
spired, he  rises  with  a  "mg  of  praise  upon  his  lips — 

"When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 
My  rising  soul  surveys,"  k.c. 

or, 
"Awake  my  soul  and  with  the  sun 
Thy  daily  course  i/f  duly  run,"  &c. 

pursuing  these  sublime  reflections  until  the  mind  is 
prepared  and  sweetly  truiii|uilized  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  day;  lor  however  charming  the 
scenes  of  ruial  lil'e  are  acknowledged  to  be,  it  has  its 
trials  and  temptations  too.  His  labourers  know  his 
habits  and  meet  him  at  the  appointed  place.  Like  a 
wary  sailor  he  looks  up  and  around,  and  resolves  on 
the  duties  of  ilie  day — his  orders  are  given  with  mild- 
ness and  obeyed  with  alacrity; — all  goe."  on  smoothly 
and  industriously — his  labourers  are  well  clothed  and 


fed,  and  ijave  no  stint  of  the  clear,  cold  spring  water,    uer  as  possible 


and  occasionally  a  glass  of  pure  currant  wine,  cheaper 
and  far  superior  to  whiskey — (currant  wine  can  be 
made  for  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon;  whiskey  sel- 
dom less  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  cents,  and  we  have 
to  harrass  our  lands  in  corn  to  pay  for  it.  This  kind 
of  wine  is  esteemed  by  physicians  more  wholesome 
than  the  foreign  wines;  can  be  made  in  our  own  coun- 
try to  any  extent,  with  little  or  no  risk  in  its  manu- 
facture, and  may  be  retailed  to  advantage  for  less  than 
the  ordinary  price  of  whiskey,  rum,  and  brandy.) — 
Wc  should  have  followed,  for  thesakeof  example,  the 
drinking,  indolent,  immethodical,  and  desolating  far- 
mer, in  his  habits,  and  through  his  fields  al  the  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year,  but  the  road  was  too  unplea- 
sant to  travel;  to  be  torn  to  pieces  with  brambles, 
pricked  with  thistles,  life  endangered  by  some  fierce 
animal  which  should  be  domestic,  and  finally  perhaps 
to  be  tumbled  into  a  deep  gully  with  a  broken  leg  or 
arm,  is  more  than  an  ordinary  farmer  can  bear — we 
will  therefore  bid  adieu  to  such,  hoping  they  will  re- 
pent, lead  better  lives,  and  adopt  better  systems  of 
farming.  But  not  without  giving  the  whole  farming 
interest  a  full  and  fair  notice  that  if  they  are  not  on 
the  alert,  the  army  and  the  navy  will  be  before  them 
in  the  truly  patriotic  and  godly  purpose  of  lessening 
the  evil,  and  we  hope  finally  putting  down  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  in  toto. 

As  one  of  the  indirect  means  of  improving  poor 
lands,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  pursue  the  culti- 
vation  of  the   vine,   and   currant  bush — the   vine  so 
abounding  in  lis  variety,  may  be  adapted  to  our  differ- 
ing soils  and  climates — and  the  currant  so  remarkable 
for  its  health,  hardihood,  and  far  less  discriminating 
choice  of  where  it  shall  be  planted,  will   succeed  in 
most   places, — I   have  ventured   an  opinion  whether 
ignorantly  or  not,  that  the  currant  will,  upon   the 
whole,  succeed  belter  than  the  grape  in  North  Ame- 
rica for  the  manufacture  of  wine.      One-fourth  of  an 
acre  tolerably  cultivated,  will  make  more  than   100 
gallons  of  wine,  enough  in  reason  for  a  family  of  or- 
dinary size — it  will  take  from  4  to  6  acres  of  corn  or 
rye   to  purchase  half  that  quantity  of  whiskey,  fre- 
quently double  and  treble  that  quantity  of  land.     Then 
put  your  poor  corn  land   in  grass  to  improve  it,  and 
with  the  hay  feed  your  cows.  Where  much  whiskey 
is  drank  there  is  little  milk — little  comfort — the  neces- 
sity is  produced  of  giving  more  meat  in  the  absence  of 
milk; — this  draws  on  the  corn  for  the   hogs — and  on 
the  poor  land  for  the  corn,  and  so  we  go,  getting  poor- 
er, and  poorer,  all,  who  do  thus — is  it  n<it  the  case, 
my  hospitable  southern  friends?  The  race  is  run — the 
game  is  up  with  many  of  us — others  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching  the  same  coal,  while  the  rest  are  slowly 
iravelling  on,  but  surely  to  destruction.    I  do  not  mean 
the  whole,  for  in  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune, which   is   indeed    improperly   named,  for  it  is 
judgment,   industry,  and    economy,   that   makes   one 
]iurtiun  of  the  community  rich  while  the  other  is  grow- 
ing poor,  Some  are   up  while  the   others  are  down. 
Through  indirect  measures  we  are  now  about  to  en- 
ter the  field  of  apparent,  and  substantial,  though  gra- 
duated improvement,  for  it  must  not  be  exjiecled  that 
the  destroying  \\ork  of  years  can  be  rejiaired  in  a  day 
—  it  is  of  as  much  importance  to  know,  what  not  to 
do,  as  diligently  to  pri'ceed  in  the  labours  of  doing — 
and  now  we  are  surrounded  with  such  a  multitude  of 
unarranged  facts  or  ideas  that  we  scarcely  know  how 
or   where  to   begin; — but  at  a  venture,  enclose  your 
land;  keep  liule  stock,  and   make  a  large  proportion 
of  manure  for  the  number  of  that  stock;  the  great  and 
im|iorlant   (lisideralum  is,  how   this    shall   be  done, 
anil  then  how  applied,  what  llu^  depth  of  ploughing  to 
suit  llie  soil,  Sec.  &c.     The  improvement  of  poor  land 
being  so  intimately  ronnected   with  and  dependent  on 
all  other  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture,  it  may  be 
difficult  sometimes  to  say  w  helher  our  essay,  is  not  on 
the   subject   of  manures,  stuck,  ploughing,   principles 
of  aoricoliure.  Sic.     But  we  sIkiII  endeavour  to  bring 
all  iliese  to  bear  on  the  main  .su''ject  in  as  brief  a  man- 


The  principal  modes  of  improving  worn  out  land, 
where  only  the  ordinary  facilities  are  at  hand,  are 
these: — enclosing,  ploughing  or  harrowing,  when  ne- 
cessary; manuring,  intermixing  soils,  turning  in  green 
crops;  or  on  light  lands  letting  them  fall  on  the  ground, 
treading  them  down.     Extraordinary  facilities,  such 
as  large  bodies  of  vegetable  manure  or  alluvial  soil 
may  be  employed  to  so  much  advantage,  that  a  sure 
and  certain  calculation  may  be  made  of  the  result;  but 
long  habits  of  killing  land  seldom  permit  such  opportu- 
nities to  be  properly  improved.     We  thus  see  that  the 
restoration  of  worn  out  land  involves  considerations, 
and  the  use  of  materials  to  be  drawn  from  every  de- 
partment in  husbandry.  Rest,  which  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  the  propensities  of  land,  be  it  ever 
so  poor,  is  essential  to  its  improvement,  is  the  intro- 
ductory  process  of  reformation,  the  necessary  index 
to  subsequent  operations.     Good  fences  then,  are  re- 
quired to  insure  the  success  of  the  inclosing  system — 
the  season,  soil,  and  circumstances,  must  then  deter- 
mine what  implements  should  be  used  to  get  in  a  li- 
beral portion  of  grass  seeds  well  mixed,  if  it  has  not 
been  previously  ascertained  that  certain  grasses  are 
best  adapted  to  the  soil — an  application  of  one  fourth 
or  one-half  bushel  of  gypsum  should  then  be  spread 
per  acre;  in  due  time  the  capacities,  or  deficiencies  of 
the  ground  being  discovered,  proceed  in  the  use  of  the 
plough,  &c.     In    preparing  that  portion  of  the  field 
which  has  not  taken  with  grass  for  a  crop  of  small 
grain,  to  be  sowed  very  thin,  with  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  grass  seed,  harrowed    in  with   the  grain;  to 
insure   the  success  of  the  grain   and  grass  crop,  this 
land,  must  all  be  manured  with  well  pulverised  ma- 
nure on   the  rough  ploughing  and  harrowed  in;  any 
other  mode  of  applying  manure  to  dead  poor   land 
would  be  a  complete  sacrifice  of  the  manure,  and  a 
consequent  loss  of  the  crop — that  is  to  say,  if  the  ma- 
nure is  not  applied   in  a  well   rotted  fine  state,  in  a 
careful  and  regular  manner  to  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  well  mixed  with  the  harrow,  in  the  earth  where 
the  seed  will  derive  an  imm.ediate  benefit,  the  experi- 
ment would  fail;  for  it  must  be  evident  that  the  same 
manure  spread  on  the  earth  and  turned  under,  would 
be  lost  in  its  effects  on  the  crop  to  be  sowed,  and  to 
the  immediate  and  future  improvement  of  the  land — 
this  course  under  such  circumstances  does  not  in  the 
least  clash   with  the   propriety  of  spreading  our  half 
rotted  barn  yard  manure  in  the  spring  on  our  better 
lands  before  ploughing,  and  turning  it  in  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  evaporation;  undergoing  its  full  de- 
composition for  the  benefit  of  a  corn  crop.     I  think  we 
shall  shortly  prove,  however  irregular  and  unpolished 
may  be  the  mode,  that  any  outcasts  from  other  profes- 
sions will  not  be  likely   to  succeed  as  farmers — they 
too  generally,  help  on  the   work  of  destruction;  sel-- 
dom  renovate  by  intelligence  and   industry,  as  they 
might  have   done,  if  the  incurable  vanity  and  unfor- 
tunate misconception  of  their  parents,  with  the  inter- 
ested  acquiescence  of  teachers,  had  not  forced   them 
against  wind  and  tide,  and  capacity  and  inclination  loo, 
to  pursue   ttie   phantom  of  greatness   in  political  life, 
ihrough  the  loss  of  many  valuable  years  in  the  study 
of  languages  and  professions  never  to  be  prosecuted. 
This  is  another  of  the  fertile  sources  of  the  poverty 
of  our  lands — none  will  doubt  it  who  have  read,  tra- 
velled, or  conversed  with  mankind.     Indeed,  the  most 
ignorant  clodhopper  will  tell  you  by  his  unavoidable 
experience  and  observation,  that  such  men  rarely  suc- 
ceed in   improving  land.     Shall   we  then   heedlessly 
go  on,  ignorantly,  to  destroy  more  and  more  as  we  ad- 
vance upon  our  noble  forests  and  rich  hills  and  vales, 
or  rather,  by  a  rational  change,  retrace  our  steps  and 
apply  our  talents  and  strength  to  the  recovery  of  our 
worn  out  lands.     Establish  then  institutions  of  learning 
on  the  basis  of  agriculture.     If  it  is  necessrry  to  your 
convictions,  prejudices,  or  inclinatiiuis,  incorporate  the 
study  of  the  languages,  with  that  substantial  system 
of  education  which   may   indeed    be   pfrfected  in  one. 
That  salutary  system  w  hich  will  best  suit  a  nation  of 
republicans,  making  the   study  of  the   scriptures   as 
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they  are  in  plain  English,*  the  foundation  fur  our  mo- 
rals and  religion — the  bouli  of  nature,  and  the  history 
of  man  explored  and  unravelled  by  science  in  the  un- 
questioned demonstrations  of  mathematics,  by  the  che- 
mist and  philosopher — and  the  records  of  the  histo- 
rian. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 
Mr.  Smith: 

Having  noticed  a  discussion  in  your  paper,  of  tlie 
question  whether  wheat  changes  to  chess  or  cheat, 
I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  your  readers,  to  lay 
before  them,  some  facts  that  have  fallen  under  my 
observation  on  this  and  analogous  questions.  It  is 
hoped  the  discussion  may  lead  to  decisive  e.xperi- 
ments,  if  the  truth  cannot  now  be  settled. 

In  the  part  of  Maine  where  I  reside,  wheat  is 
raised  in  small  quantities,  scarcely  sufficient  for  con- 
sumption of  the  farmers  and  their  neighbours,  this  is 
almost  exclusively  spring  or  summer  wheat.  I  have 
never  heard  any  complaint  of  that  kind  changing  to 
other  plants,  nor  did  I  ever  see  or  hear  of  any  such 
plant  as  chess  or  cheat  there.  If  any  exists,  it  must 
be  so  inconsiderable;  that  it  attracts  no  general  no- 
tice. But  an  i[npression  prevails  there,  tliat  loinlev 
wheat  will  and  generally  does  turn  to  rijc,  and  that 
is  one  reason  the  farmers  assign  for  not  attempting 
its  culture.  VVIien  I  moved  into  tlie  town  where  I 
now  reside,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  and  first  heard 
the  idea  suggested,  it  appeared  so  incredible  to  me, 
that  I  was  mducod  to  inquire  particularly  into  the 
facts  that  led  to  or  confirmed  the  impression  so  gene- 
rally prevalent,  and  I  must  confess,  that  many  of 
them  were  from  such  sources  of  veracity  and  intelli- 
gence, that  they  shook  my  confidence  in  my  own 
opinion.  They  were  as  strong,  perhaps,  as  any 
adduced  to  support  the  idea  that  wheat  turns  to 
chess.  My  own  opinion  was,  and  still  is,  that  the 
appearance  of  a  change  of  wheat  to  rye  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  the  wheat  plant  is  less  liardy  and  able 
to  bear  the  cold  of  our  winters  than  the  rye  plant; 
that  the  small  quantity  of  rye  usually  lound  mi.xed 
with  the  wheat,  vegetates,  and  tlie  winter  killing  the 
wheat  plants,  spares  the  rye  to  branch  and  come  to 
maturity.  Yet,  many  facts  related  by  intelligent 
farmers,  could  hardly  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

I  am  not  a  practical  farmer,  thougli  I  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm,  and  in  early  life  attended  to  larraiiig. 
Being  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Maine  near 
Canada  in  1828,  where  they  raise  winter  wheat,  I 
put  a  handful  in  my  pocket  fur  the  purpose  of  iiiak- , 
ing  an  experiment.  It  was  the  bald  or  beardless 
wheat,  and  what  I  suppose,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
was  raised  in  Maine  successfully,  and  then  called 
Siberian  wheat,  though  in  this,  I  may  be  mistaken. 
The  next  fall,  1^29,  I  sowed  this  in  my  garden  in 
drills  very  late,  in  couiequence  of  the  dryness  of  the 
season,  so  that  it  hail  just  sprung  up  to  be  seen  when 
the  winter  set  in.  It,  however,  stood  the  winter 
and  grew  well.  There  were  a  very  few  stocks  of 
rye  among  it,  which  might  have  sprung  from  a  it)W 
kernels  of  that  grain  that  escaped  my  notice.  I 
carefully  pulled  these  stocks  out.  The  product,  a 
quart  or  more  I  sowed  in  1830  in  my  garden  broad- 
cast, on  a  little  plat  uiiere  I  had  raised  some  pota- 
toes. It  covered  the  ground  very  thick  and  stood 
the  winter  perfectly.  It  was  free  from  rye  and  pro- 
duced about  five  pecks  of  very  fine  wheat.  The  two 
last  seasons  have  been  considered  very  poor  with  us 

*  This  recommendation  is  nqt  intended  in  the  least  to 
interfere  with  the  promotion  of  inslilulions  for  ancient 
literature,  which  it  would  ^e  as  presumptuous  to  under- 
value as  derogatory  tn  the  taste  of  a  friend  of  litera- 
ture, which  perhaps  is  furlher  to  be  explored,  through 
the  study  of  aiiciei't  tongues — but  simply  to  express  an 
opinion  that  nine  out  of  ten,  perhaps  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred,  v/ill  do  better  to  comprehend  well  a  sin- 
gle language. 


for  wheat,  especially  that  of  1830.  I  have  sowed 
half  a  busliel  of  this  on  some  burnt  ground  cleared 
for  the  purpose,  and  another  half  bushel  on  ploughed 
ground  in  an  old  field.  Tlie  unfavourable  state  of 
the  weather  prevented  sowing  it  as  early  as  I  intend- 
ed by  several  weeks,  so  that  it  had  just  made  its  ap- 
pearance when  the  early  winter  covered  it  with 
snow.  Should  it  survive  this  severe  winter,  the  ex- 
periment will  go  (iir  in  its  result  next  summer  to 
settle  the  question  one  way  or  the  other.  Thus  far 
it  has  answered  my  expectation;  but,  I  intend  to  pur- 
sue it  till  all  doubt  is  removed. 

I  formerly  lived  in  another  part  of  Maine  near  the 
sea-board,  where  wheat  was  so  uncertain  a  crop, 
that  very  little  was  raised,  and  barley  was  the  princi- 
pal small  grain  cultivated.  A  notion  extensively 
prevailed  there,  that  barleij,  when  cropped  or  trod- 
den down  before  it  headed  out,  would  turn  to  oats. 
It  wa.s  found  by  those  careless  of  their  seed,  that 
oats  increased  so  much  on  their  barley,  they  had 
every  few  years  to  procure  new  seed  from  those  who 
took  more  care  to  keep  tlieir  seed  clean.  Tliis 
change  in  their  crops  yearly,  they  attributed  to  some 
injury,  such  as  I  have  mentioned. 

VVIien  a  boy,  I  have  seen  experiments  tried  on 
barley,  by  cutting  and  breaking  it  down,  and  indeed, 
as  I  passed  by  it  to  school,  often  made  the  trial,  but 
never  found  any  thing  but  barley  in  the  revived 
plants.  I  could  account  for  the  apparent  change  by 
the  fact,  that  oats  were  more  productive  than  barley 
and  where  a  few  kernels  of  oats  were  among  the 
seed  barley,  the  oats  gained  upon  it.  Whether  the 
notion  of  the  change  of  barley  to  oats  remains  there, 
I  know  not,  but  am  inclined  to  think,  the  error  was 
generally  exploded  before  I  left.  There  was  ano- 
theropinion  prevalent  there,  the  correctness  of  which 
I  know  not,  that  wheat  mixed  with  barley  in  nearly 
equal  quantities  was  less  liable  to  blast  or  rust,  the 
most  common  diseases  incident  to  it,  than  when 
raised  by  itself.  My  father  always  raised  some  in 
that  way  on  liis  best  ground  when  he  could  sow  it 
early.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the  changes,  that 
in  different  years  would  take  place  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  two  kinds  of  grain.  Some  years 
and  successions  of  years  would  be  more  favourable 
to  the  wheat,  and  then  it  would  increase  upon  and 
nearly  choke  the  barley.  In  other  years,  and  often- 
er,  the  barley  would  do  the  same  to  the  wheat;  and 
in  scarcely  any  year  would  the  crop  bear  tiic  same 
proportion  to  each  otlier  that  the  seed  did. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  show  what  erroneous 
opinions  will  sometimes  extensively  prevail,  and  to 
show  how  they  may  have  taken  their  rise. 

To  return  to  chess,  on  inquiry  of  a  gentleman 
who  lives  in  another  part  of  INlaine,  where  wheat  is 
more  largely  cultivated  than  where  I  live,  he  informs 
me  that  many  years  ago,  chess  was  known  there 
and  was  very  troublesome  to  their  wheat,  and  that 
they  got  rid  of  it  entirely  by  cleaning  their  seed  in 
sieves  and  shovels  made  tor  'that  purp'ose.  He  says 
that  he  has  not  seen  nor  heard  any  complaint  of  it 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  is  a  grower  of  wheat 
himself,  and  implicit  confidence  may  be  reposed  in 
his  statements. 


CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 
Me.  Smith:  Pomonkey,  Md.  Feb.  llth,  1832. 

AUhough  my  experience  in  agriculture  does  not 
justify  my  expressing  an  opinion  upon  any  subject 
connected  with  it, yell  read  with  great  pleasure  all  sug- 
gestions coming  from  others,  and  I  take  no  little  inter- 
est in  the  very  valuable  discussions  in  your  useful 
paper.  The  subject  at  the  head  of  these  few  remarks 
has  often  been  discussed  without  enabling  the  natu- 
ralist <ir  the  agriculturist  to  come  to  any  certain  con 
elusion,  and  In  your  No  <lG,  published  upon  the  27th 
of  January  last,  a  writer  who  signs  "David  Thomas" 
has  spoken  upun  the  subject  with  a  confidence  that 
does  not  satisfy  my  mind.  Nut  feeling  myself  capa- 
ble in  any  one  respect  to  enter  the  list  of  combatants 


with  that  respectable  and  experienced  writer,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  requesting  you  to  publish  (if  it  has 
not  already  appeared  in  your  paper)  the  following  re- 
marks over  the  signature  of  V.  which  were  written 
some  years  ago  by  the  late  Col.  James  Fenwick,  of 
Charles  county,  in  this  State,  a  gentleman  of  great 
respectability,  experience  and  talents.  They  appear 
to  have  been  written  in  reply  to  some  writer  in  a 
newspaper  upon  this  same  subject  so  ably  commented 
upon  in  your  No.  46. 

Yours  most  respectfully,  B. 

WHEAT  TURNED  TO  CHEAT. 

Mh.  Editor: 

A  writer  in  your  paper  of  the  28th  of  September, 
1822,  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  a  grain  u(  wheat 
sown  and  geriniuating  will  not  turn  to  citcat,  and  he 
has  supported  this  opinion  certainly  upon  plausible 
reasons  and  grounds,  but  obstrvutiuiis  have  led  the 
writer  of  this  to  a  different  conclusion,  founded  upon 
the  following  facts:  In  the  year  1787,  or  8,  or  9,  (not 
distinctly  remembered  which)  the  month  of  February 
and  the  greater  part  of  March,  were  uncommonly 
mild  and  congenial  to  the  vegetation  of  wheat,  which 
in  this  district  of  country  (Charles  county,  Md.)  had 
put  forward  much  and  ottered  a  very  promising  ap- 
pearance for  a  good  crop.  Tov.ards  the  last  of  March, 
there  was  a  fall  of  snow  of  some  inches  deep,  follow- 
ed by  a  rain  which  liquified  the  suuw,  and  a  freezing 
north-west  wind  coming  un,  the  whole  was  convert- 
ed into  a  crust  of  ice,  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
alter  that,  the  before  promising  fields  of  wheat,  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  grass  parched  and  scorched 
by  a  long  summer  drought.  In  Ikat  tjcar  the  com- 
plaint was  general  and  universal  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  of  an  unusual  and  singular  proportion  of  cheat 
or  chess  among  the  wheat.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
hear  experienced  farmers  complain  in  a  mode  of  speech 
(rather  Hibernian  to  be  sure)  "that  half  of  their  roAeof 
or  more  was  cheat!"  The  writer  was  particulaily  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  a  friend  possessed  of  a  iertile  and 
well  cultivated  farm,  which  had  rarely  failed  to  yield 
a  large  product  of  fine  and  perfect  wheat,  and  upoQ 
which  farm  cheat  was  never  know  to  grow  and  the 
greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  seed  wheat,  it  being 
his  custom  to  have  it  all  well  picked  by  the  hands,  of 
which  he  had  a  large  number,  for  fear  that  something 
improper  might  become  accidentally  mixed  with  it. 
The  wheat  of  this  gentleman,  in  the  year  alluded  to, 
was  uncommonly  advanced  for  the  season  at  the  time 
of  the  snow,  rain  and  sleet  mentioned,  and  soon  after 
presented  a  most  desolate  appearance.  'I'he  writer  re- 
ceived the  assurance  of  his  particular  and  very  obser- 
vant fiiend,  that  no  cheat  was  sowed  with  his  wheat, 
and  it  was  in  a  field  where  he  had  never  seen  a  sprig 
of  cheat,  yet  that  year  more  than  iivo  thirds  of  his 
field  was  covered  with  cheat  in  the  place  of  wheat, 
and  besides,  the  grains  of  the  wheat  that  was  stand- 
ing, were  more  or  less  shrivelled  and  imperfect,  there 
being  scarcely  any  full,  plump  grains  to  be  found  in 
the  fields.  The  crop  was  not  gathered  it  was  so  in- 
diflerent. 

Admitting  the  truth  of  the  preceding  facts,  which 
the  writer  vouches  for,  and  which  are  known  and 
can  be  testified  to  by  the  neighbourhood,  how  is  it  to 
be  accounted  for  that  generally  unusual  proportions 
of  cheat  in  no  inconsiderable  section  of  country,  and 
in  particular  upon  the  farm  alluded  to,  in  that  year, 
except  upon  tlie  theory,  that  great  injuries  to  the 
wheat,  in  a  particular  slate  of  its  growth,  may  alter 
and  vitialr  its  nature,  as  it  were,  and  metamorphose 
it  into  a  degencnde  species?  And  this  is  in  the  course 
of  nature  wi:li  many  things,  particularly  vegetables. 
Is  It  probable  that  the  iarimrs  generally  in  an  exten- 
sive neighbourhood,  should  have  all  been  so  unfor- 
tunate, as  to  sow  a  very  unusual  quantity  of  cheat  in 
a  particular  year,  and  especially  as  the  previous  crop 
out  of  which  It  was  seeded  .was  no  ways  injured  by 
the  cheat?  How  to  account  first  for  the  quantity  of 
cheat,  and  secondly  for  the  meagre  quality  of  the 
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grain  of  the  particular  farm  referred  to,  otiierwise 
than  by  supposing  tliat  where  tlie  injury  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  operate  complete  degeneracy,  yet  it  was 
sutRcient  to  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  grain  of 
what  was  not  totally  vitiated  in  its  nature.  I'hat 
the  crop  upon  the  farm  referred  to,  was  not  only  un- 
usually vitiated  in  its  nature,  but  more  deteriorated 
in  its  quality,  than  was  common  to  others  within  the 
sphere  of  my  observation,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  herb,  at  the  time  it  re- 
ceived the  injury. 

I  will  slate  another  case.  Walking  sometime  in 
the  last  summer,  over  a  farm  with  a  gentleman,  the 
owner,  a  very  neat  farmer,  and  a  firm  believer  that 
wheat  would  not  turn  to  cheat;  our  conversation  fell 
upon  this  very  subject.  He  said  he  never  had  any 
cheat  amongst  his  wheat,  as  he  tool;  care  never  to 
sow  any, — we  were  walking  across  a  field  that  had 
been  in  wheat  the  preceding  year  and  was  then  in 
pasture — I  soon  found  tufts  or  bunches  of  cheat  in  it 
with  the  heads  fully  formed,  which  had  escaped  the 
cattle.  I  pointed  them  out  to  the  gentleman,  and 
niquired  how  the  cheat  came  there  if  none  had  been 
sown.  He  could  give  no  reason  for  it,  but  expressed 
some  astonishment.  For  my  part,  1  accounttd  lor 
it  by  the  herb  having  sprung  from  seeds  of  w/ieul 
scattered  in  the  previous  harvest,  and  being  injured 
in  a  particular  state  of  its  vegetation  by  the  bite  of 
the  cattle  or  some  oth'er  cause,  had  been  vitiated  in 
its  nature  to  such  a  degree  as  turned  it  into  cheat. — 
I  then  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  a  field  of  clteat 
come  up  spontaneously  and  grow  where  wheat  had 
twt  been  sown  or  scattered  previously,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged he  never  had.  In  all  my  experience  and 
observation,  I  have  never  known  cheat  to  spring  up 
and  grow  in  a  body  as  other  grasses  or  herbs  do,  ex- 
cept in  stubbie  fields,  or  where  wheat  was  sown, 
which  is  &fact,  going  far  to  shew  that  it  is  wheat  de- 
teriorated. 

I  accord  to  the  writer  C.  that  \f  cheat  be  sown  it 
will  produce  cheat,  and  1  will  assist  him  with  my 
own  experience.  In  the  early  part  of  my  farviing 
life,  upon  inspecting  the  grains  of  cheat,  and  seeing 
such  apparent  imperfection  in  its  appearance,  I 
doubted  whether  it  would  germinate.  To  satisfy 
myself,  I  sowed  a  small  parcel  in  a  lot  in  the  au- 
tumn, which  soon  vegetated  and  produced  a  luxu- 
riant crop  of  cheat  in  due  season.  The  admonition 
to  farmers  '"'to  cleanse  their  seed  wheal"  from  cheat 
is  therefore  very  correct  and  proper,  but  a',  the  same 
time  it  is  not  conceived  how  the  belief  that  "wheat 
may  turn  to  cheat"  from  injuries  reccii'cd,  can  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  evil;  on  the  contrary,  the  presumption 
rather  is,  that  under  such  a  belief  farmers  would  be 
stimulated  for  the  sake  of  their  interests  to  be  more 
careful  in  preventing  injuries  to  their  wheat  in  its 
young  state,  aa  far  as  in  them  lies.  My  only  objects 
arc  light  and  truth — such  too,  I  believe  to  be  the 
case  with  C.  F. 


it  the  "Cook  grape."  In  a  visit  1  made  to  Mr.  Lin- 
say's  vineyard  in  1829,  I  eat  of  the  fruit,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  it,  that  I  obtained  of  him  200  cuttings, 
which  I  had  planted,  and  a  part  of  which  are  now 
very  flourishing,  and  from  appearance  will  produce 
fruit  this  year.  The  grape  is  very  delicious  and  far 
superior  in  flavor  to  any  native  grape  I  ever  tasted, 
except  one  that  grows  upon  my  estate  here,  and  which 
1  intend  to  send  to  Mr.  Prince  next  autumn.  The  des- 
cription of  the  "Couk  grape"  corresponds  inform  and 
color  with  the  one  described  by  A.  as  growing  on  the 
Rocky  Moimlabis,  perhaps  with  a  slight  variation 
owing  to  change  of  climate.  It  is  the  greatest  bearer 
I  ever  saw,  and  a  very  hardy  vine,  growing  with 
great  rapidity  and  luxuriance.  Nothing  can  be  hand- 
somer than  its  large  and  delicious  clusters,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  our  most  valu- 
able native  grapes.  Mr.  Linsay  would  render  a  great 
service  to  the  public  by  giving  his  opinion  of  this  grape. 
Should  this  be  the  same  grape,  the  species  can  be 
much  better  obtained  from  Mr.  Linsay,  who  has  rais- 
ed his  stuck  frum  the  root  or  cutting  u(  the  vine,  than 
from  Col.  Robert  Carr,  whose  plants  are  from  seeds 
given  him  by  Dr.  Thomas  Say,  and  the  secii  of  grapes 
do  not  always,  if  ever,  produce  the  same  fruU  as  the 
vine  from  which  they  were  taken. 

The  "Cook  grape"  does  not  ripen  so  soon  as  June, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  a  mistake  as 
to  the  ripening  of  any  grape   by  open  culture  in  our 
country  as  early  as  that  month.     The  writer  of  this 
has  resided  in   the   climate  of  Louisiana  for  many 
years,  where  all  kinds  of  fruit  ripen  much  earlier  than 
here,  and  the   native  grapes  there  do  not   mature  so 
early,  but  generally  may  be  said  to  ripen   aboui,  the 
1st  of  August,  and  last  but  a  short  time.     It  is  more 
than   probable,  that  the  grape  of  the  Rocky  Woiin 
tains,  owing  to  change  of  the  climate,  may  ripen  later 
in  this  section  of  country  when  brought  here.     The 
grape  can  never  ripen  as  carZy  as  J?ine  in  this  climate. 
The  observation  of  the  writer  warrants  him  in  saying, 
that  the  vines  teredo  not  generally iiossom  before  the  1st 
ofMay,exceptin  very  unusually  mildsprinffs.  The  last 
year,  the  vines  of  the  Catawba,  Muscadel,  Bland  Ma- 
deira, Chasseles,  and  a  variety  o( foreign  ivine  grapes 
and  others,  which  are  growing  in  an  extensive  vine- 
yard belonging  to  the  writer,  did   not  begin  to  unliild 
their  blossoms  before  the  10th  of  May;  and  experience 
proves  that  no  grape,  in  open  culture,  ripens  in  less 
time  than  three  and  oftener/oiir  niont/u  from  the  time 
of  blossoming.     The  idea  of  a  grape  ripening  upon  the 
cold,   bleak   Rocky  Mountains  of    Missouri   in   the 
month  of  Jime  must  have  originated  in  some  mistake. 
Such  a  case  is  nut  in  the  nature  of  things  unless  aided 
by  artificial  means.   W  here  an  eternal  summer  reigns, 
the  grape  ripens  in  every  month,  but  in  this  climate, 
Jlngust  is  as  early  as  we  can  ever  have  grapes  to  a 
certainty  by  open   culture,  and  it  is  early  enough  for 
every  purpose.  Pomohkey. 


HOB.TXC17I.TVB.E. 

GRAPE  VINES. 
Mb.  Smith:  Maryland,  February  !0(fc,  1835. 

In  the  46th  No.  of  your  January  paper,  a  writer 
who  signs  himself  A.  makes  an  inquiry  relative  to  a 
native  grape  which  was  found  upon  the  Rocky  Mcntn- 
(fliru,  and  is  mentioned  in  "the  Journal  of  Major 
Long's  expedition."  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  same 
grape  is  cultivated  in  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  Adam  Lin- 
8»y ,  an  intelligent  and  respectable  gentleman  in  Wash- 
ington City,  D.  C,  who  has  made  many  valuable  ex- 
periments in  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  this  country, 
«nd  with  great  success.  Tho  vine  growing  in  Mr. 
Linsay's  vineyard,  was  obtained  by  the  late  Colonel 
Cook  (the  distinguished  member  of  Congress  from 
Illinois)  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  presented  lo 
Mr.  Linssy,  who,  as  a  compliment  to  his  friend,  calls 


GRAPE  VINES. 
Mr.  Smith:  Charlis  Co.  Md.  Feb.  IS,  1S32. 

After  reading  the  remarks  of  P.  from  Beaverdam, 
Va.  published  in  your  paper  of  the  10th  inst.  stating 
that  he  had  read  some  years  ago  in  the  Farmer,  that 
when  the  thermometer  stands  at  5"  below  zero,  "tlie 
embryo  blossoms  of  the  peach  tree  will  be  destroyed." 
and  suggesting  that  it  was  more  than  probable  that  all 
the  grape  vines  were  so  injured  by  the  late  very  se- 
vere weather,  that  we  should  have  no  fruit  from  them 
this  year,  I  was  induced  to  examine  a  vineyard  I  have 
here  of  about  twenty  acres  of  a  choice  selection  of 
native  grapes  vines,  and  of/oi-f isfii  ones  sent  lo  me  by 
a  friend  wlio  lives  in  France,  who  took  great  pains  to 
select  them  from  some  of  the  best  vineyards;  and 
such  as  he  thought,  would  suit  this  climate  and  the 
particular  soil,  where  Ihey  aro  now  planted,  with 
which  he  was  acquainted.  I  find  the  suggestions  of 
your  correspondent  are  verified  as  to  my  vines.    The 


bearing  wood  is  not  injured  as  apprehended  by  that 
writer,  except  in  some  instances  of  the  foreipi  vines, 
taken  from  the"Haut  Brion"  vineyard  near  Bordeaux. 
The  buds  of  all  ihej'oreign  vines  are  destroyed,  even 
upon  the  branches  or  vines  which  appear  fresh  and 
green.  The  destruction  lias  not  been  as  great  with 
the  bvds  of  the  native  vines,  such  as  the  Schuylkill, 
Cataicba,  Isabella,  Bland  Madeira,  and  the  Cook 
grape  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  these  are  so  in- 
jured, as  to  leave  but  little  hopes  of  producing  any 
fruit,  except  here  and  there,  accidentally.  In  no  in- 
stance have  I  found  the  Lcai  mg  wood  of  the  native 
vines  destroyed,  except  at  the  ends  of  the  vines,  which 
is  usually  the  case.  It  appears  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary that  the  (Vilryo  of  the  buds  or  eyes,  which  is 
clothed  with  several /oWs  and  covered  with  a  warm 
texture,  should  have  perished  so  generally,  and  that 
the  ivood  of  the  vines  should  not  have  been  injured, 
except  in  the  instance  of  the  particular  foreign  vines 
mentioned  in  the  beginning;  and  I  can  only  account 
for  it,  by  their  being  a  greater  degree  of  moisture  na- 
turally existing  in  the  embryo  than  in  the  woody  part 
of  the  vine. 

Your  correspondent  thinks  it  is  probable,  that  upon 
"larire  water  courses"  the  grape  vine  has  not  been  in- 
jured. The  situation  of  my  vineyard  is  immediately 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Potomac  river,  where  it  is  at 
least  two  miles  wide,  and  in  this  instance  the  situa- 
tion has  been  no  protection  to  the  buds,  although  it 
may  have  been  to  the  it'oorf  of  the  vines. 

Although  I  feel  much  disappointed  at  this  moment 
in  my  prospect  of  gathering  some  fruit  from  my  fo- 
reign vines  this  year,  I  am  not  disheartened  at  it,  in 
as  much  as  it  shows  that  the  foreign  vine  will  stand 
in  open  culture  tlie  severest  winters  of  this  climate, 
when  it  becomes  naturalized  here,  which  it  will  be  in 
•I  few  years  after  it  is  planted.     If  the  %tnusual  and 
excessive  cold  of  this  winter  has  not  destroyed  ihe  fo- 
reign vine  entirely  but  only  its  buds,  in  common  (and 
in  a  greater  degree)  with   the  native  vine,  we  can 
safely  calculate   that  when  older  and   acclimated,  it 
will  endure  any  degree  of  cold  that   the  native  vine 
will.     The/oretgu  vines  in  my  vineyard  ate  only  two 
years  old  at  this  time,  and  when  only  one  year  eld 
stood  the  severity  of  the  last  winter  (little  inferior  to 
this)  without  any  injury,  and  have  fiourished  beyond 
any  of  the  native  vines  before  named,  planted  at  the 
same  time.     1  will  also  slate,  thai  I  planted  D500  cut- 
tings and  roots  received  from  the  "Haul  Brion"  vine- 
yard as  late  as  the  1st  of  April  last  year,  (18S1,)  and 
thai  I  have  just  prvied   ihem,  and    with  a  very  few 
exceptions  they  are  all  living;   their  young  and  ten- 
der branches  which  put  out  last  summer,  and  not  yet 
one  year  old,  having  withstood  the  extraordinary  and 
unusual  severity  of  this  winter,  with   the   exceptions 
of  the  buds  and  ends  of  the  vines.     I  have  no  fears  as 
to  the/o)-eiic'i  vines  not  flnuiishing  well  in  my  vine- 
yard, from  the  severity  of  our  winters,  in  this  particu- 
lar climate  and  in  the  soil  where  ihey  are  planted. — 
The  only  fear  I  have,  is,  whether  the  climate  and  soil 
will  enable  me  to  make  wine  equal  or  any  thing  like 
unto  that  made  from  the  vineyards  out   of  which  the 
vines  were  taken.     If  the  culture  of  the  grape  vine 
ran  succeed  any  where  in  our  cijuutry ,  I  feel  sanguine 
that  it  can  here,  fur  many  reasons.     The  soil  of  this 
neighbourhood  resembles  very  inuch  ihal  o( .Medocin 
France,  being  a  light  sandy  soil  interspersed  with  peb- 
bles, and  having  a  sub  stratum  uf  agglomerated  earth, 
open  and  porous  in   its  nature,  and   easily  penetrated 
by  the  roots  of  the  vine  to  any  depth.     It  is  also  a 
plain  or  champaign  country,  like  that  in  which  grow 
the  finest  vineyards  of  France,  such  as  the  St.  Uenis, 
Sandillon,  Lafilte,  Larose,  Chnleau-Margaux,  Branc 
Monton,  and  the  vineyards  of  Orleans  and  Lnngue- 
doc,  in   many  of   which  are   made   the  wines   of  the 
highest  character  lor  flavor  and  bouquet  as  well  as  for 
body  and  spirit.     Besides  which,  in  no  parts  of  this 
country  where  the  vine  can  be  cullivated  in  open  cul- 
ture, is  the  climate  less  variable  or  humid  than  it  is 
here. 
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The  objection,  that  out  winters  arc  too  Jon^  for  suc- 
cess in  the  culture  of  the  vine,  is  not  a  good  one.     It 
has  been   proven   by   experience  that  cold  and  long 
winters  are  not  unfavourable  to  the  vine,  if  sufficient 
time  be  given  for  the  complete  maturity  of  the  grape, 
during  the  sunmier  and  autumn.     In  France  the  tem- 
perature of  the  months  of  February  and  March  is  of- 
ten  warm,  and   shoots    forth   too  early  the  unfolding 
buds  to  the  great  disadvunlagc  of  the  cr^ps  of  grapes 
and  other  fruits.     It  is   ihe  frosts  of  Jlpril,  a.\\er  a 
mild  winter,  when  the  bnJs  have  put  out  early,  v,'h\ch 
destroy  the  prospects  of  a  crop.     Our  cold  and  long 
winters  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  vine  (e.\cept 
such  unusually  severe  winters  as  the  present,)  as  they 
keep  back  the  sap  and  retard  ihe  putting  forth  of  the 
blossoms  ur!til  late  in   the  spring,  when  they  are  safe 
from  the  fros's,  which  in  France, once  in  four  years  if 
not  much  oftener,  materially  injure  the  cropsof  grapes. 
The  summers  and  autumns  here  are  amply  long  fur 
tht)  perfect  maturing  of  the  grape,  and  are  very  like 
the  climate  of  France,  perhaps  warmer  with  us.     In 
that  respect  too,  the  advantage  is  in  favour  of  our  cli- 
mate, for  heat  and  drought  are  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  vines  and   the   perfect   and  superior   maturity   of 
grapes.     In  Languedoc,  near  the  borders  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, where  the   produce  of  the  vine,  is  im- 
mense in  quantity,  it  often  does  not  rain   for  six  or 
eight  months,  and  the  dews  of  the  night  afford  suffi- 
cient moisture  for  the  vines.     The  only  doubt  as  to 
eerlain  success  in  portions  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  variableness  and  humidity  of  our  cli- 
mate, which  may  dispose  the  fruit  of  the  vine  to  rot 
and  blight.  Whether  our  climate  is  much  more  so  than 
that  of  France,  or  if  so,  whether  it  is  so  much  more 
«o,  as  to  prevent  us  from  making  good  wine,  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  experience.    The  success  of  the  vine 
was  doubtful  in   France  for  a  long  lime;  and  it  never 
would  have  succeeded,  had  not  perseverance  and  ex- 
perience, added  to  the  vine's  being  acclimated  to  that 
country,  surmounted  every  objection   and   led  on  to 
that  Slate  of  success  and  prosperity  now  enjoyed  there. 
It  was  the  same  case  with   the  culture  of  the  sugar 
eane  in  Louisiana.     It  was  unsuccessfully  attempted 
at  first,  and  abandoned  under  an  impression  that  the 
climate  and  soil  were  both   unfavourable.      It  was 
again  attempted  with  better  success,  but  languished 
and  drooped  for  a  time,  until  experience  and   time 
which  acclimated  it,  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  in 
the  short   period   of  the  last   twenty-five  years,  the 
culture  of  sugar  has  been  made  equal  in  quality  to  any 
in  the  world,  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  added 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  country  rendered 
independent  of  foreign   nations  for  one  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  of  home  consumption.     So  it  will  be 
with  the  culture  of  the  grape  vine  in  this  country,  if 
only  persevered  in.     In  both  a  moral  and  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  great  object  to  our  country,  and 
ought  to  receive  every  encouragement,  not  only  from 
our  statesmen  but  from   the  private  enterprize  of  our 
citizens.     That  the  grape  vine  of  France  will  succeed 
in  this  country,  I  feel  certain  from  the  fact,  that  there 
arc  growing  in  the  garden  at  this  place,  thirty  or  forty 
vines  of  ihe  Gulden  Chasselas,  which   were  planted 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  some  of  them  much  longer, 
and  have  produced  fruit  annually,  since  old  enough, 
of  the  best  quality,  tni^ji-owmg'  in  flavour  and  richness 
every  year.     A  gentleman  of  respectability  and  obser- 
vation, a  competent  judge,  being  a  native  and  resident 
of  the  department  of  Gironde,  in  France,  where  the 
fineet  grapes  grow,  who  passed  a  month  here  a  few 
years  ago,  when   the  grapes  were  ripe,  pronounced 
them  to  be  equal  in  flavour  and  richness  to  any  he 
ever  saw   or  tasted.     If  this  be   the  case  with   the 
Chassel'is,  why  not  with  the  other  grapes  of  France, 
growing  in  the  same  climate  and  suitable  soils?     This 
fact  is  conclusive  upon  the  point,  and  goes  to  show 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  disheartened  at  disappoint- 
ments, which  in  thecourse  of  things  have  taken  place, 
and  ever  will  take  place  in  every  new  undertaking. 
It  is  stated  by  Chaplal,  Thicbaut  DeBemaud,  and 


William  Robert  Prince,  and  others,  that  the  grape 
vine  must  be  pruned  in  clear  and  dry  weather;  but 
they  do  not  state  the  reasons  for  it.  I  have  pruned 
my  vines  this  year  during  damp  and  rainy  weather; 
and  from  the  present  and  past  appearances  for  ten 
days,  I  fear  if  I  were  to  wait  for  clear  and  dry  wea- 
ther, I  should  not  prune  them  this  year,  as  in  this 
climate  the  sap  generally  begins  to  rise  from  the  20th 
of  this  month  to  the  1st  of  March.  I  cannot  see 
what  injury  it  can  do  the  vines  to  prtine  them  in 
damp  weather,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  from  some 
of  your  intelligent  and  experienced  correspondents, 
the  reasons  why  pruning  is  advised  to  be  done  only 
in  clear  and  dry  weather.  Pomonkey. 


THE   PENNSYLVANIA   HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 

Established    in    Philadelphia,   offers   the  following 

Premiums  for  Esculent  Vegetables  and  Fruits  for 

1832  nnrf  1833. 

1.st.  For  the  best  forced  cauliflowers,  not  less 
than  three  in  number,  to  be  produced  on  or  before 
Wednesday,  May  9th  1832,  a  premium  of  five  dollars. 

2d.  For  the  best  early  cauliflowers  grown  in  the 
open  ground,  not  less  than  three  in  number,  to  he 
produced  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  of  July 
(9th)  1832,  a  premium  of  five  dollars. 

3d.  For  the  best  late  or  autumnal  cauliflowers, 
not  less  than  three  in  number;  to  be  produced  on  or 
before  the  second  Monday  in  November,  1832,  a 
premium  of  five  dollars. 

4th.  For  the  best  early  cabbage,  not  less  than 
six  heads,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  last 
Saturday  in  May,  (26tb)  1832,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

5th.  For  the  best  early  peas,  not  less  than  a  half 
peck,  in  quantity,  to  be  produced  on  or  before 
Saturday,  (5th)  May,  1832,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

6lh.  For  the  best  early  peas  grown  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, not  less  than  half  a  peck, to  be  produced  on 
or  before  Saturday,  (10th)  May,  1832,  a  premium  of 
three  dollars. 

7th.  For  the  best  brocolli,  not  less  than  five  in 
number,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second 
Monday  in  November  (12lh)  1832,  a  premium  of 
five  dollars. 

8th.  For  the  best  melongena,  (egg  plant),  not  less 
than  three  in  number,  to  be  produced  on  or  before 
Saturday,  the  4th  of  August,  1832,  a  premium  of 
three  dollars. 

9th.  For  the  best  artichokes,  not  less  than  six 
in  number,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second 
Monday  in  June  (Uth)  1832,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

10th.  For  the  best  cardoon,  (cynara  carduncu- 
lus,)  not  less  than  five  stalks,  to  be  produced  on 
or  before  the  second  Monday  in  October  (8th)  1832. 
a  premium  of  five  dollars. 

11th.  For  the  best  celery,  not  less  than  six 
stalks,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second 
Monday  in  November  (12th)  1832,  a  premium  of 
three  dollars. 

12th.  For  the  best  taragon,  not  less  than  three 
fair  sized  bunches,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the 
second  Monday  in  May  (14th)  1832,  a  premium  of 
two  dollars. 

13th.  For  the  best  tomato,  (love  apple,)  not  less 
than  one  dozen,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  last 
Wednesday  in  June  (27th)  1832,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

14th.  For  the  best  strawberries,  not  less  than 
two  quarts,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second 
Saturday,  (26th)  May,  1832,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

lath.  For  the  best  raspberries,  not  less  than  two 
quarts  to  be  produced  on  or  Ijeforo  the  second 
Monday  in  July  (9th)  1832,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 


16th.  For  the  best  gooseberries,  not  les.i  than 
one  quart,  to  be  produced  in  a  ripe  state  during  the 
season  of  1832,  a  premium  of  two  dollars. 

17th.  For  the  best  cherries,  not  less  than  two 
pounds,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  last  Sa- 
turday in  June  (30th)  1832,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

18th.  For  the  best  apricots,  not  less  than  one 
dozen,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second 
Monday  in  July  (9th)  1832,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

19th.  For  the  best  pears,  not  less  than  half  a 
peck  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second  Mon- 
day in  October  (8th)  1832,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

20th.  For  the  best  pears,  not  less  than  half  a 
peck,  to  be  produced  in  a  ripe  state  from  December, 
1832,  to  the  second  day  in  March,  1833,  a  premium 
of  five  dollars. 

21st.  For  the  best  grapes,  foreign,  not  less  than 
four  bunches,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second 
Monday  in  October  (8th)  1832,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

22d.  For  the  best  native  grapes,  not  less  than 
four  bunches,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the 
second  Monday  in  October  (8th)  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

23d.  For  the  best  plumbs,  not  less  than  two 
dozen,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second 
Monday  in  October  (8th)  1832,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

24th.  For  the  best  early  potatoes,  nof  less  than 
one  peck,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  last 
Saturday  in  May  (26th)  a  premium  of  three  dol- 
lars. 

25th.  For  the  best  early  apples,  not  less  than 
half  a  peck,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second 
Monday  in  August  (13th)  1832,  a  premium  of  two 
dollars. 

26th.  For  the  best  fall  apples,  not  less  than  half 
a  peck,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second 
Monday  in  October  (8th)  1832,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

27th.  For  the  best  winter  apples,  not  less  than 
half  a  peck,  to  be  produced  on  or  after  the  second 
Monday  in  January  (lOth)  1833,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

28lh.  For  the  best  early  peaches,  not  less  than 
half  a  peck,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second 
Monday  in  August  (13th)  1832,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

29th.  For  the  best  late  peaches,  not  less  than 
half  a  peck,  to  be  produced  on  or  after  the  first 
Monday  in  October  (8th)  1832,  a  premium  of  three 
dollar.1. 

30th.  For  the  best  early  cucumbers,  not  lers 
than  six  in  number,  to  be  produced  on  or  before 
Wednesday,  2d  May,  1832,  a  premium  of  five 
dollars. 

3 1st.  For  the  best  forced  lettuce,  not  less  than 
four  heads,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  Wednes- 
day, 18th  April,  1832,  a  premium  of  three  dol- 
lars. 

32d.  For  the  best  lettuce  grown  in  the  open  air, 
not  less  than  six  heads,  to  be  produced  on  or  before 
Wednesday,  the  16tli  May,  1832,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

33d.  For  the  best  figs,  not  less  than  one  dozen 
to  be  produced  on  or  before  Saturday,  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1832,  a  premium  of  three  dollars. 

34th.  For  the  best  quinces,  not  less  than  half 
a  peck,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  Wednesday, 
31st  October,  1832,  a  premium  of  three  dollars. 

3.')th.  For  the  introduction  of  any  new  and  valua- 
ble seeds,  fruits  or  plants  during  the  year  1832,  a 
premium  of  from  two  to  ten  dollars  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  society. 

In  addition  to  the  premium,  the  society's  certifi- 
cate, handsomely  framed,  will  be  awarded  to  each 
successful  competitor. 

The  object  of  the  society  in  offering  these  pre- 
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miums,  is  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  among 
cultivators,  to  improve  the  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  gardening.  Therefore  all  persons,  whether 
members  of  the  society  or  not,  are  eligible  as  com- 
petitors, and  are  invited  to  become  such. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  sent  to  the  Seed 
Warehouse,  of  Alessrs.  D.  &-  C.  Lancireth,  No.  85, 
Chosnut  street,  where  the  committee  will  attend 
for  examination  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
morning  from  8  to  9  o'clock. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  kind  of  fruit  offered  for 
competition  should  be  as  numerous  as  possible,  re- 
gard being  had  to  produce  none  but  of  a  fine 
quality,  for  instance  the  first  fruit  on  the  list  of  pre- 
miums, is  strawberries,  the  two  quarts  of  whicli 
may  consist  of  various  kinds,  though  a  single  varie- 
ty excelling  all  others  offered,  would  be  successful. 
Each  kind  should  be  accompanied  by  its  name. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  the  vegetables  exhibited 
should  be  accompanied  by  short  observations  on 
the  mode  of  cultivation,  if  peculiar,  together  with 
any  other  remarks  of  utility. 

If  of  any  article  for  which  a  premium  is  offered, 
no  .specimen  be  submitted  wortliy  of  distinction, 
the  society  reserves  the  power  to  withhold  the 
premium. 

It  is  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  any  fruits  and 
vegetables  brought  forward  for  competition  are  to  be 
the  growth  of  tlie  competitor. 

Further  information,  if  desired,  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  any  of  the  council. 

George  Vaux,  President. 

C.  PrcKEUiNO,  Recording  Secretary. 

RURAI^  ECO^OXVX-Sr. 

BOTS  IN  HORSES. 
Mr.  Smith:  Spuria,  Ga.  Jan.  30th,  1832. 

Sir, — I  have  observed  in  the  last  number  of  the 
American  Farmer,  a  controversy  somewhat  piquant, 
between  Dr.  Hardin,  Atrricultor,  and  yourself,  on 
hots  in  horses.  As  the  subject  is  very  important  to 
those  who  have  much  use  for  that  valuable  aniinal, 
and  has  always  been  considered  very  obscure,  I  will 
offer  you  a  few  remarks,  (if  you  should  deem  them 
worthy  of  publication)  which  are  the  result  of  some 
attention  to  horses,  and  the  nature  of  their  diseases. 
I  may  assure  you  with  great  truth,  that  [  am  not 
desirous  of  involving  myself  in  this  controversy,  for 
I  cannot  furnish  as  many  facts  as  Dr.  Hardin,  nor 
have  I  any  such  ability  in  logical  deductions  from 
them  as  is  displayed  by  Agricultor.  I  would  beg 
leave  however  to  remark,  that  if  any  act  can  be  a 
proof  of  instinct  in  animals,  the  fear  of  the  bot  fly 
constantly  manifested  by  horses,  might  be  confident- 
ly offered;  even  colts  of  the  spring  preceding  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bot-fly  in  autumn,  have  a  fear  of  this 
msect  most  significantly  expressed,  and  which  can 
only  be  instinctive;  but  upon  this  part  oftho  subject 
I  will  refer  you  to  Agricultor,  and  proceed  to  consi- 
der the  opinion  aHvanceil  by  Dr.  Hardin  and  adopted 
by  yourself,  "that  bnts  in  horses  are  harmless  if  not 
of  sanitary  use,''  if  this  is  true  it  is  very  important, 
for  the  number  of  h  u'ses  which  are  supposed  to  die 
of  hots  is  groat,  and  the  variety  of  remedies  which 
lire  constantly  prescribed,  must  be  not  only  useless, 
b'tt  exceedingly  miscliievous.  This  new  theory,  with 
nil  due  deference  to  its  advocates,  I  tiiink  is  altoge- 
ther unphilosophicnl,  nnd  cannot  be  sustained  by  a 
ref'irence  to  any  of  the  known  laws  of  animal  econo- 
my- The  bot  may  ho  .'■aid  to  bo  one  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  parasitical  insects,  that  according  to  the  wise 
provisions  of  nature,  live  upon  the  larger  animals, 
and  with  its  jn'culiar  organization  ditferent  from 
other  worms,  lives  like  them,  a  part  of  its  life  in  the 
viscera,  w.'iilc  ticks,  lice,  fleas,  horse-flies,  &c.  de- 
rive their  food  from  the  skin.  The  organic  struc- 
ture of  these  residents  of  the  interior,  is  no  less  dif- 


ferent than  their  location,  and  they  are  utterly  un- 
provided with  the  means  of  living  upon  the  surface, 
while,  if  those  who  have  this  capacity,  were  allow- 
ed to  reach  tlie  digestive  organs  for  food,  both  races 
of  animals  would  soon  become  e.Ktinct.  What  would 
you  say,  Mr.  Editor,  to  one  who  should  advise  you 
to  permit  your  cattle  to  be  covered  with  ticks,  your 
dogs  and  swine  to  be  supplied  with  myriads  of  fleas, 
or  your  poultry  with  lice?  Doubtless  you  would  re- 
ject the  advice,  and  you  might  inform  its  author  that 
ticks  kill  young  cattle  in  the  south,  and  that  the 
buffalo-gnat  kills  horses  in  the  western  part  of  Ten- 
nessee; these  facts  are  adduced  to  show  that  death 
may  happen  to  an  animal  by  numberless,  though 
small  punctures  of  his  hardy  covering,  the  skin.  I 
will  address  myself  to  tliose  who  understand  some- 
thing of  the  laws  of  animal  life,  and  ask  what  possi- 
ble advantage  could  accrue  to  a  living  being  to  have 
his  skin  punctured  in  a  thousand,  or  ten  tliousand 
places  by  flies,  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  his  sto- 
mach subjected  to  the  same  process  by  the  tentacu- 
te  or  hooks  of  as  many  bots.'  Surely,  none,  on  the 
contrary,  the  organs  respectively,  thus  wounded 
must  be  to  some  extent  incapacitated,  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  healthy  functions,  there  would  be 
this  difference  between  the  skin  and  tlie  stomach, 
that  the  latter  is  incomparably  more  sensitive,  and 
the  injury  would  be  correspondingly  great.  Before 
I  give  you  my  opinion  as  to  the  modus  operandi,  or 
cause  of  death  to  horses  by  bots,  (for  I  maintain  the 
very  reverse  of  the  doctrine  of  yourself  and  Dr.  Har- 
din) I  will  premise  a  few  remarks  on  the  physical 
structure  of  the  insect:  from  the  number  which  I 
have  examined,  it  may  be  said  tliat  they  are  near 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick,  when  they  have  attained  the  full 
size  of  the  larva  state,  they  have  nine  distinct  rings 
round  the  body,  armed  with  short  stilf  bristles,  the 
mouth  resembles  very  exactly  the  larva  of  the  wasp, 
and  the  tail  terminates  in  two  very  sharp  black  hooks, 
somewhat  divergent,  and  may  be  two-twelfths  or 
three-twelfths  of  an  incli  long,  with  which  they  fix 
their  residence  in  the  stomach,  by  perforating  its  mu- 
cous coat.  They  are  therefore  connected  to  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  by  the  tail,  with  tiie  mouth  and 
body  inward,  a  position  most  proper  to  reach  their 
natural  and  only  food,  the  gastric  juices;  I  say  the 
gastric  juices  of  the  stomach  their  '-natural  and  only 
food,"  because  with  the  greatest  care,  and  a  pretty 
good  magnifier,  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any 
thing  like  an  apparatus  for  mastication,  or  which 
could  be  possibly  used  for  dividing  muscular  fibres, 
or  membranous  coats;  it  is  therefore  impossible  that 
these  insects  should  have  ever  made  a  "first  or  a  last 
meal"  of  solids.  Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  laws  oi 
nature  that  an  insect,  admitted  to  live  ])rincipally  on 
liquids,  should  be  provided  with  an  extra  apparatus 
fur  one  or  two  meals  of  solids,  when  there  is  moreo- 
ver an  extreme  improbability  of  its  ever  being  want- 
ed.' never  according  to  the  theory  unless  the  hor-se 
dies;  but  allowing  for  argument  saki',  that  the  bot  is 
thus  provided,  there  is  yet  a  difticnity  that  cannot  be 
surmounted,  the  stomach  of  the  hoi>e  is  near  half  an 
inch  thick,  composed  of  membranous  and  muscular 
co-Its,  approaching  in  solidity  to  his  skin.  Can  you 
apprehend  how  an  insect  could  consume,  not  "imme- 
diately," but  in  any  short  time,  however  great  the 
emergency,  very  near  his  own  size  of  flesh  much 
m(U-e  solid  than  his  own  body-'  which  must  happen 
if  he  eats  through  the  stomach.  There  is  yet  ano- 
ther difficulty,  the  movement  oftho  hot  is  retrograde, 
and  is  accomjdished  by  means  of  the  hooks  before  re- 
ferred to,  catching  on  the  surlace  over  which  he 
moves,  and  from  the  very  structure  of  its  organs  of 
locomotion,  can  be  performed  in  no  other  way;  he 
must  therefore  cat  his  hole  first,  and  then  change 
ends  to  get  through.  The  appearance  of  the  stomach 
whore  the  bot  is  fixed,  I  know,  leads  to  the  opinion 
of  its  having  eaten  a  part  oftho  substance,  but  who- 
ever sliall  examine  a  case,  will  find  this  appearance 


directly  round  the  tail,  which  tlie  mouth  could  not 
reach,  and  is  produced  by  slight  inflammation  and 
thickening  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  incon- 
sequence of  the  punctures  by  the  hooks  of  the  bot, 
precisely  as  it  happens  to  the  tkin,  wiien  a  tick  has 
fastened  itself,  or  where  any  small  solid  body  re- 
mains in  the  skin  for  any  length  of  time.  But  I  am 
extending  this  part  of  the  subject  needlessly,  and 
will  proceed  as  succinctly  as  I  can,  to  give  you  my 
theory,  which  may  be  new,  at  least  as  far  as  I  know. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  observers  of  the  disease  in 
question,  that  those  horses  most  likely  to  die  of  bots, 
are  such  as  are  in  good  condition,  or  full  fat,  and 
that  have  been  put  rather  suddenly  to  hard  work, 
that  have  been  made  to  perform  unusual  work  for 
some  days,  or  performing  their  usual  work  have  been 
made  to  fast  too  long.  The  diseases  to  which  the 
horse  is  most  liable  are  highly  inflanuiiatory,  such  as 
colds,  coughs,  colt  distemper,  pleurisy,  &.c.  if  then 
he  is  placed  in  the  above  predicament,  when  there 
are  many  bots  in  his  stomach,  the  great  or  long  con- 
tinued arterial  excitement  would  readily  produce 
acute  inflammation  in  that  organ,  already  slightly 
inflamed  in  many  places  by  the  punctures  of  its  mu- 
cous coat,  and  by  the  bristly  surface  of  the  bots  made 
restless,  for  want  of  food  not  regularly  supplied.  In- 
flammation of  the  stomach,  like  inflammation  any 
where  else,  may  end  in  mortification,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  of  its  situation  is  more  liable  to 
this  state  of  disease,  than  external  parts;  and  hence 
it  is  that  when  a  horse  dies  of  bots,  his  stomach  is 
found  in  places  so  tender  as  to  be  easily  torn  by  the 
Jingers,  and  sometimes  holes  through  it,  or  in  other 
words  mortified.  Those  who  may  have  examined 
the  animal  after  death,  often  report  that  the  "maw 
was  cat  up  in  sonic  places,  and  like  a  honey-comb  in 
others;"  it  is  througii  these  openings  that  the  bots 
pass,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen. 

I  shall  be  asked  how  it  is  that  horses  sometimes 
die  suddenly,  or  very  soon  after  they  are  taken;  to 
this,  I  reply,  that  the  animal  never  complains  as  long 
as  diseases  are  endurable,  that  very  few  persons 
whom  I  have  ever  known,  will  observe  that  a  horse 
is  sick  until  he  refuses  to  go,  or  tries  to  lie  down, 
and  that  acute  inflammation  when  it  attacks  parts 
already  diseased,  runs  rapidly  into  mortification. 
My  theory  is,  therefiire,  simjile  and  easily  under- 
stood, it  supposes  that  slight  iiiflammaticn  is  pro- 
duced and  continued  in  the  nuicous  coat  of  the 
stomach.  By  the  puncture  and  adhesion  of  bots, 
that  acute  inflammation  is  produced  by  the  causes 
referred  to,  and  that  when  death  ensues,  it  is  by 
mortification.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  may  account 
for  the  extreme  piin  which  is  often  witnessed,  where 
there  is  no  distention  of  the  stomach  or  bowels; 
it  will  show  us  the  reason,  too,  why  poor  horses, 
which  are  not  liable  to  acute  inflamnialionj  never 
die  of  bots. 

If  there  is  any  merit  in  this  view  of  our  formida- 
ble coniphiint,  the  remedies  usually  administered  are 
absurd  beyond  measure,  indeed  fatal.  Such  as 
whiskev,  spts.  turprntine,  fish  brine,  solution  of  blue 
stone,  lite,  given  for  the  purpose  of  kilhng  the  bots. 
Or  "making  them  lot  go,"  as  'tis  said,  neither  of 
which  purposes  if  it  could  be  accrmplished  would 
be  of  any  use,  as  the  innammation  already  threaten- 
ing life,  would  remnin  to  be  cured.  Hut  both  of 
these  objects  nre  unnttiiinnble,  the  insect  will  bear 
to  be  immersed  eipht  minutes  in  strong  acpia  fortis 
before  he  dies,  and  it  requires  smart  mechanical 
force  to  overcome  the  strength  of  his  hooks.  I  will 
only  add  what  must  occur  to  eveiy  one.asthe  proper 
treatment  of  this  disease  upon  the  principle  of  the 
above  theory,  nnd  the  good  rfl'ects  of  which,  I  think, 
I  have  seen.  As  soon  as  you  discover  syniptoms  of 
much  pain  about  the  stomach  of  your  hi-rse,  bleed 
him  from  the  neck,  a  full  gQlloii.  (in  a  vessel  that 
you  may  know  how  much  you  take)  and  if  he  is 
large  nnd  of  full  habit,  two  irnllons  or  near  it.  Pour 
into  liis  stomach  two  quarts  of  warm  milk  with  a 
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little  molasses,  or  fresh  sweet  oil,  or  a  mucilage  of 
flaxseed  or  thin  flour  gruel,  hog's  lard  warm,  will  do, 
place  the  patient  in  a  place  where  he  may  lie  down, 
and  where,  if  it  is  warm,  the  sun  cannot  heat  him,  or 
if  it  is  cold,  where  he  may  be  warm.  In  about  an 
hour,  give  another  quart  of  the  above  hquid,  with 
two  ousces  of  laudanum  to  allay  irritation,  if  the 
pain  still  continues,  you  may  bleed  again,  using 
warm  mucilaginous  drinks,  if  he  sliould  want  any, 
taking  especial  care  to  avoid  all  causes  of  internal  or 
external  irritation,  and  using  sucli  other  remedies  as 
may  be  auxiliary  in  abating  inflammation.  After 
the  pain  is  gone,  some  mild  astringent,  may  help  the 
tone  of  his  stomach,  but  light  diet  and  kind  treat- 
ment, will,  probably,  be  sufficient  for  his  entire  re- 
covery. 

It  only  remains  to  offer  you  my  respects  and  good 
wishes.  A  Spartan. 


DISEASES  IN  SHEEP. 
Mr.  Smith:  Feb.  16,  1832. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  that  your  sub- 
scribers should  communicate  with  you  more  freely 
upon  the  subjects  pertaining  to  their  profession,  I 
send  you  the  following  cases  and  observations  for 
publication,  if  deemed  worthy  of  tliat  honor. 

On  the  27th  ult.  it  was  reported  to  me  that  three 
of  my  ewes  were  very  sick;  upon  going  into  the 
field  I  found  two  of  them  standing  still,  in  a  natural 
position,  excepting  that  the  two  fore  legs  were  a 
little  advanced — eyes  clear  and  of  lively  expression, 
no  fever,  little  or  no  running  at  the  nose — no  evi- 
dence of  disordered  bowels,  nor  other  symptoms  of 
disease  than  indisposition  to  move,  great  weakness 
and  tottering  when  made  to  move,  with  a  confined 
respiration;  that  is,  it  was  so  gentle  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceptible.  The  third  went  off' when  I  approached 
her,  and  commenced  eating,  but  tlio  next  day  was 
stationary  like  the  rest.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  say  what 
was  the  matter  with  them,  but  supposed  it  was  some 
disease  of  the  lungs,  produced  by  the  sudden  and 
great  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  Sic.  wliich  had  just 
occurred.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  neighbor,  and 
not  knowing  what  better  to  do,  I  gave  them  a  raw 
egg  apiece.  No  good  effect  was  observed,  and  they 
died  in  a  week  or  ten  days. — Upon  a  post  mortem 
examination  there  was  no  appearance  of  disease  in 
the  stomacli,  bowels,  nor  liver;  but  the  lungs,  (or 
lights  as  they  are  comin  mly  called)  from  having 
been  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation  were  so  suf- 
fused with  blood,  as  to  resemble  a  mass  of  clotted 
blood  more  than  any  thing  else,  both  in  colour  and 
consistence.  This  is  the  disease  called  Pneumonia 
or  Peripneumony,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the 
books: — "The  most  general  cause  is  application  of 
cold  to  the  body — attacks  principally  those  of  ple- 
thoric habit — and  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  win- 
ter season  and  spring  of  the  year — but  it  may  arise 
in  either  of  the  other  seasons  when  there  are  sudden 
vicissitudes  from  heat  to  cold."  These  sheep  were 
forward  with  lamb  and  fat — of  course  plethoric,  and 
we  all  well  recollect  the  warm  weather  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  and  the  intense  cold  suddenly  sue 
ceeding.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  disease  with 
which  Mr.  R.  K.  Meade's  fine  sheep  died  last  win- 
ter, as  well  as  those  of  several  other  gentlemen  of 
my  acquaintance — but  he  was  not  anatomist  enough 
perhaps  to  defect  the  diseased  state  of  the  lungs.  It 
was  remarked  commonly  by  those  who  lost,  that 
their  best  sheep  died. — The  remedies  are  bleeding — 
purging  and  blistering,  which  latter  might  be  easily 
effected. — But  who  ever  bled  a  sheep.'  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  informed  by  any  who  have  seen  the  opera- 
tion performed — I  presume  a  sufficient  vein  might 
be  found  in  tlie  neck. — The  remedies  should  be  ap- 
plied with  great  activity. 

In  September  last  I  observed  that  a  fine  young 
ewe  was  pale  and  drooping,  and  as  she  was  fit,  and 
the  general  impression  is,  that  a  sick  sheep  rarely 
recovers,  ordered  her  immediately  to  be  killed. — 


The  right  lobe  of  the  lungs  was  found  to  be  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  corruption,  and  firmly  attached  to  the 
side  in  a  space  as  large  as  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
This  disease  must  have  been  contracted  during  the 
previous  winter,  and  was  gradually  consummated 
without  any  very  apparent  external  evidence,  as 
she  was  in  a  select  portion  of  the  flock  near  tlie 
house,  which  were  much  observed  by  me  nearly 
every  day  for  some  time. 

Wlien  I  commenced  I  intended  giving  several 
cases  of  diseases  in  horses,  but  the  want  of  more 
leisure  makes  it  necessary  to  defer  them  to  another 
day.         Respectfully,  &c.         Middle  Virginia. 

P.  S.  My  sheep  are  never  housed  now — since 
ceasing  that  practice  we  rarely  ever  lose  a  Iamb, 
and  the  old  slieep  are  more  healthy — I  do  not  know 
that  any  proper  shelter  would  protect  them  from  the 
above  diseases. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
APPLES. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — There  appeared  an  unusual  fall 
of  Apples  from  the  trees  through  the  last  summer,  a 
season  when  they  are  comparatively  of  little  value  in 
market;  observing  my  trees  prematurely  disburthened, 
I  conceived  that  such  fine  fruit  might  be  profitably 
used  in  making  a  salutary  beverege  during  the  hot 
season. 

Connected  with  this  subject  it  might  be  thought  a 
desideratum  in  rural  economy  to  construct  a  portable 
apparatus,  which  would  at  once  grind  and  express  the 
juice  from  a  single  apple  at  a  time. 

The  summer  apples  are  generally  large,  and  some 
of  them  very  juicy;  two  of  such  fruit  would  yield  a 
goblet  of  nectar  which,  while  it  slaked  the  thirst, 
would  delight  the  palate  not  vitiated  by  alcohol. 

This  neitareen,  as  we  may  call  it,  need  not  much 
exceed  the  size  of  an  ordinary  coffee-mill,  and  like  it 
might  be  secured  to  a  post,  or  if  more  convenient  to 
the  dinner  table  of  the  husbandman,  the  maid  in  wait- 
ing having  a  basket  of  fruit  at  hand,  might  by  the 
twirl  of  a  handle  fill  a  goblet  as  called  for. 

Should  you  think  this  subject  worth  notice,  I  would 
premise  that  your  Horticultural  Society  ofl'er  a  pre- 
mium for  the  best  and  cheapest  apparatus  in  wood, 
for  the  above  purpose;  and  as  Massachusetts  is  pre- 
eminently happy  in  such  inventions,  doubtless  it 
would  Boon  be  lortlicumiiig.  I  will  subscribe  three 
dollars  towards  the  premium,  and  take  twenty  of  the 
nectareens  approved  of  by  the  society,  the  price  ad- 
justed by  them. 

The  IVe>h  juice  of  an  apple,  having  no  taste  of  po- 
mace, would  be  palatable  to  most  persons,  and  hav- 
ing no  inebriating  qualities,  the  cause  of  temperance 
would  be  promoted  by  its  use.— The  temperance  so- 
cieties might  then  repeal  their  edicts  to  "give  the  or- 
chard to  the  axe." 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  E.  B.  G. 

JVao  i'uik,  Feb.  6,  18J2. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
COUGH  IN  HORSES. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — I  have  seen  several  valuable 
communications  in  the  New  Pvngl.irid  Farmer,  re- 
specting diseases  of  Horses— but  have  no  recollection 
(if  seeing  anything  respecting  coug':s,  which  have 
been  very  prevalent  among  them  the  last  summer  and 
autumn. 

I  have  a  very  valuable  ynnrnr  horse,  that  has  had  a 
cough  fur  nearly  a  year,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  a  cure,  though  I  have  found  tiiat  air  slacked  lime 
in  small  quantities,  given  with  his  grain,  has  been 
useful.  If  any  of  your  corresptindents  can  throw  any 
light  on  tliis  important  subject,  I  think  it  would  he 
most  thankfully  received  by  many  of  your  subscribers, 
and  one  in  particular.  H. 

Boston,  Ftb.  ',   163 J. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Feb.  24,  1832. 

BoTS  IN  Horses. — Believing  the  discussion  on 
this  subject  of  deep  interest,  we  continue  it,  and  re- 
commend the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  article  of 
"A  Spartan,"  in  the  present  number.  We  take  this 
occasion  to  explain  our  opinion  on  this  subject,  which 
was  not  done  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  article 
in  which  we  gave  our  assent  to  Dr.  Harden's  theory. 
In  saying  that  we  did  not  believe  that  hots  killed 
horses,  we  meant  and  should  have  said,  that  they  did 
not  kill  horses  by  eating  through  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  or  maw,  which  is  the  mode  by  which  they 
are  usually  supposed  to  cause  death.  Our  illustra- 
tions, however,  we  thought  sufficiently  explained  our 
meaning.  That  hots  do  cause  the  death  of  horses  in 
the  way  described  by  "A  Spartan,"  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt;  and  if  they  do,  the  fact  docs  not  inval- 
idate our  position  that  bots  are  of  sanatary  use. 
The  food  taken  by  horses  as  often  kills  them  as 
bots  do;  and  shall  it  thence  be  inferred  that  food  is 
not  of  sanatary  use  to  the  horse? 

A  Spartan  assumes  to  be  an  opponent  of  Dr.  Har- 
den and  the  editor,  and  a  coadjutor  of  Dr.  .Muse,  in 
this  discussion.  We  wish  all  our  opponents  such  co- 
adjutors, and  ask  no  better  friends  than  ".\  Spartan," 
in  our  discussions.  He  annihilates  all  the  grounds 
assumed  by  Dr.  Muse,  if  his  arguments  and  anato- 
mical descriptions  be  correct,  and  clearly  proves  the 
material  part  of  Dr.  Harden's  theory.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Harden  does  not  pretend  thai 
bots  do  not  irritate  and  cause  inflamation;  he  express- 
ly says  they  do.  He  only  intends  to  say  that  bots  do 
not  kill  by  eating  through  the  maw.  The  "last 
meal,"  so  often  noticed  by  our  opponents.  Dr.  Harden 
only  admitted  might  "probably"  have  been  eaten— he 
did  not  intend  to  say  it  was  eaten  at  all;  but  merely 
staled  the  fact  that  the  bots  had  gnawed  or  made  a 
passage  ihrough;  whether  they  had  eaten  or  swallow- 
ed the  flesh  which  they  removed,  he  did  not  pretend 
to  state  positively  as  it  was  a  fact  of  no  importance  to 
his  theory.  Dr.  Muse  and  "A  Spartan"  disagree  as 
to  the  anatomy  of  the  hot  wonderfully— the  one 
places  the  "apparatus  with  which  it  is  armed,"  for 
eating  animal  food— "mastication" — "near  the 
mouth;"  the  other  says  it  has  none,  and  describes  the 
same  "apparatus'  as  being  merely  hooks  for  holding 
to  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  and  places  them  on  the 
tail. 


Early  Aspabaghs. — We  were  presen'ed  on  the 
4th  ult.  with  a  bunch  of  Asparagus,  forced,  by  Mr. 
Toohey,  gardenei  to  Mrs.  Gore,  Waltham.  Mr.  T. 
we  believe,  has  generally  brought  forward  the  first 
Asparasrus  in  the  season,  in  this  vicinity. — JV^w  Enrr- 
taud  Farmer. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

London  Corn  Exchange,  Jan.  9. 

We  have  a  short  supply  of  wheat  this  morning, 
and  the  quality  very  indiiferent,  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  the  weather.  Sales  have  been  heavy 
for  the  inferior  descriptions  of  English  wheat;  but 
some  of  the  middling  qualities  le!l  over  from  last 
week  have  been  disposed  of,  from  the  fre.-^h  sunnly 
being  indifferent.  Barley,  from  the  shortness  of  tlie 
sup|dy,  meets  ready  sale.  Beans  and  peas  are  in 
large  supply  from  fjreign  part.s  VVheiit,  50s  to  70-i- 
Rye,  38i  to  40s;  Barley,  28s  to  32s;  Flour,  per  sack! 
55  i  to  COs. 
Aoera^e  Price  of  Grain  for  the  week  ending-  Dec.  30 

Wheat,  59s   2d;   Barley,   35s  81;    Oats^21s   lul" 
Rye,  3Gs  lOd;  Beans,  37s  7d;  Peas,  38 1  51.— Aggre- 
gate   average   of  six    weeks   that    governs  duty- 
Wheat,  COs  5J;   Barley,  37s  Id;  Oats,  22s  8J;  Ryb 
37s  lid;  Beans,  33s  2d;  Peas,  42s  2d. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Feb.  24,  18SS. 


General  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 

Establishment. 
Comprising, — A  Seed  and  Implement  Store;  a  Gene- 
ral  Agricultural  Agency,   and    the  Office   of  the 
American    Farmer,  in  the  basement  of  Barnum's 
City  Hotelj  Baltimore; 
In  Connexion  with  a  Stock  and  Experimental  Farm 
and  Garden  in  the  Vicinity. 
By  I.  Irvine  Hitchcock  and  Gideon  B.  Smith. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Just  received  from  Europe  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store  the  following  choice  seeds  all  the 
growth  of  1831.  These,  in  addition  to  our  previous  stock, 
make  our  assortment  very  extensive  and  complete. 
Long  Blood  Beet,  Turnip  rooted  do.  Yellow  Sugar  do,, 
Mangle  WortzeK  Early  purple  Brocoli,  White  Cape  do. 
Purple  do.  do.  Green  curled  Savoy,  Early  Cauliflower, 
Late  do.,  Early  Ballersea  Cabbage,  Early  Wellington 
do.  Early  Sugar  Loaf  do.  Early  Dutch  Turnip,  Early 
White  do.  do  Garden  Stone  do.  White  Flat  Globe  do. 
Red  Top  do.  Large  Norfolk  do.  Yellow  Aberdeen  do. 
Round  Spinach,  Prickly  do.  RutaBaga,  Vegetable  Mar- 
row, Early  York,  Sugar  Loaf  do.  Bullock's  heart,  do. 
Emperor  do.  Battersea  do.  Yellow  flat  turnip,  Yellow 
Bullock  do.  Mason's  Scarlet  short  top  liadish,  Salmon 
Scarlet  do.  Common  English  Scarlet  do.  Large  Cab- 
bagehead  Lettuce,  Curled  Cress,  Curled  Parsley,  Lu- 
cerne. 


the  belief  that  the  purchase  of  the  property  will  amply 
repay  the  enterprise  of  any  one  who  may  engage  in  the 
business. 

Terms  will  be  made  known  by  applying  to  Mrs.  Par- 
MENTiER,  on  the  premises. 

N.  B.  Mrs   P.  will  receive  and  execute  all  orders. 

Feb  10— 6t. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS. 

J.  S.EASTMAN  has  in  120  bushels  CLOVER,  the 
most  of  which  is  prime,  and  50  bushels  of  Cow 
PEAS,  TIMOTHY,  Tall  Meadow  Oat  GRASS,  and 
Herd  SEEDS,  and  a  small  quantity  of  English  Lawn 
Grass  SEED.  Also  just  arrived  per  brig  Hyperion  an 
additional  supply  of  Fresh  Garden  SEEDS;  among 
them  are  a  variety  of  best  Garden  PEAS  and  BEANS. 
His  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  are  probably  equal  to 
any  in  this  city,  and  all  fresh,  and  which  he  will  sell 
on  reasonable  terms  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

He  would  also  inform  his  customers,  that  he  has  on 
hand  a  large  supply  of  PLOUGHS  and  other  Agricul- 
tural Implement,  which  he  trusts  will  sustain  the  cre- 
dit ot  his  establishment. 

N.  B.  Persons  making  inquiry  for  my  shop  and  are 
informed  that  there  is  no  such  person  in  this  city  in 
the  Plough  Business,  will  please  continue  up  Pratt 
street  to  No.  36,  between  Charles  and  Hanover  streets, 
where  they  will  receive  prompt  and  polite  attention 
by  their  humble  servant.  .1.  S.  EASTMAN. 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  GARDEN  OF  THE 
LATE  ANDREW  PARMENTIER,  IS  OF- 
FERED FOR  SALE. 

The  reputation  of  this  establishment  is 
not  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
but  is  well  known   throughout   the    Unilcd 

j,P,  States,  and  diflerent  parts  of  Europe.     It  is 

situated  two  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  at  Brook- 
lyn, Long  Island,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jamaica  and 
Flatbush  Roads,  and  contains  24  acres. 

The  Grounds  arc  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  laid  out  with  judgment  and  taste.  The  situation 
is  very  healthy,  and  the  view  very  extensive,  command- 
ing the  bay,  the  city,  &c.  The  Garden  is  enclosed  by 
a  pointed  stone  fence,  and  inside  of  that  is  a  hawthorn 
hedge.  The  Nursery  contains  a  fine  and  extensive  col- 
lection of   Fruit,  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees;  also,  a 

splendid  collecliou  of  Roses  and  Hcibaccpus  Plants, 

the  object  of  its  late  Proprietor  having  always  been  to 
collect  every  new  variety. 

On  the  premises  are  a  Dwelling  House,  two  Laborers' 
Houses,  seven  Cisterns,  and  a  never-failing  Pump  of 
excellent  Water — four  Green  and  Hot  Houses,  con- 
taining a  rich  variety  of  rare  exotics. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  any  person  who 
wishes  to  engage  in  the  occupation  of  Gardening,  by 
the  purchase  of  this  property,  are  very  great;  the  busi- 
ness already  secured  is  very  extensive,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  increased  encouragement  is  such  as  to  warrant 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS.  AGRICULTURAL 

IIVIPLEMENTS,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  Pratt  street  wharf,  offer  for 
sale,  a  complete  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  of  the 
growth  of  1831,  warranted  genuine  of  their  kinds;  par- 
ticular care  hai  been  taken  to  obtain  the  very  best, 
both  of  English  and  American  Seeds,  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  growing  near  their  store;  among 
the  English  Seeds  just  received,  may  be  enumerated: 

Fine  Early  York  Cabbage,  fine  Early  George  Cab- 
bage, fine  Early  Wellington  Cabbage,  fine  Early  Sugar 
Loaf  Cabbage,  Ox  Heart  Cabbage,  Early  Battersea 
Cabbage,  Green  Savoy  Cabbaee,  Drum  Head  Cabbage, 
Red  Dutch  Cabbage,  Early  Purple  Cape  Brocoli,  Late 
Purple  Cape  Brocoli,  While  Brocoli,  Common  Scarlet 
Raddish,  fine  Early  short  Top  Raddish,  a  superior  ar- 
ticle; Early  Salmon  Raddish,  Late  Salmon  Raddish, 
Grand  Admiral  Lettuce,  Tennisball  Lettuce,  Ice  Let- 
tuce, Lazzy  Lettuce,  Corn  Sallad,  Asparagus  (Giant) 
Genuine  Brussels  Sprouts,  Green  Curled  Borecole, 
Brown  Curled  Borecole,  Sea  Kale,  Summer  Spinnage, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed,  White  Clover,  Luzerne,  Peren- 
nial Rye  Grass. 

Together  with  a  great  variety  of  fresh  and  genuine 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  other  kinds,  both  Euro- 
pean and  American  growth,  for  particulars,  see  Cata- 
logues. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Sapling  Clover,  Common  Red  Clover,  White  Dutch 
Clover,  Luzerne,  Timothy,  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass, 
Herds  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Green  Grass  for  Lawns,  Cow 
Peas  for  improving  Laud,  also,  Seed  Oats. 


IMPROVED  PLOUGHS. 

A  large  stock  consisting  of  the  different  sizes,  with 
wrought  and  cast  shares  of  our  New  Model,  not  sur- 
passed by  any  ploughs  known  to  us.  McCormick's 
Patent  Ploughs,  Wood's  Patent  cast  share  Ploughs,  the 
Patent  self  sharpening  Ploughs  with  steel  points,  this 
valuable  principle  of  keeping  its  points  always  sharp 
without  smith  expense  until  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  of  a  steel  bar  is  worn  away,  recommends  it 
strongly  to  the  public.  Barshare  Ploughs  for  rough 
lands,  Hillside  Ploughs,  Double  Mould  board  Ploughs, 
Cast  Iron  Cary  Ploughs,  &c.  Harrows  of  different 
sizes  and  constructions.  Improved  Cylindrical  Straw 
Cutters,  Dalon's  Patent,  Evans'  and  common  Dutch 
Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn  Shellers,  Steel  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  Hoes,  Mattocks,  cast  steel  Axes,  Socket 
and  Strapped  Shovels,  Spades,  Garden  and  Pruning 
Tools. 

BOOKS. 

McMahon's  Gardener,  Fessenden,  Cobbet,  Cox  on 
Fruit  Trees. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  great 
variety,  supplied  from  our  Nursery  near  Baltimore. 

Feb.  24,  1332. 


ENGLISH  GOOSEBERRIES. 
Will  be  received  in  a  few  days  direct  from  Lancaj- 
shire,  England,  five  hundred  GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES, 
comprising  eight  varieties  of  the  largest  and  finest  kind* 
cultivated  in  that  celebrated  Gooseberry  district.  They 
will  be  sold  in  lots  of  eight,  one  of  each  kind,  at  J3; 
or  by  the  hundred  at  g;5,  if  immediately  ordered — 
the  season  having  arrived  for  planting  them  out.  Ai 
such  an  opportunity  seldom  occurs  for  obtaining  so 
good  a  supply  of  Gooseberries  on  such  terms,  personi 
fond  of  this  excellent  fruit,  are  advised  to  avail  of  it- 
Apply  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  Baltimore.  Feb.  11. 


baXiTisiobje:  fricxjs  cxtb.bz:»t. 


Baltimore  Market. — The  market  continues  ex- 
tremely inactive — nothing  doing.  What  few  purcha- 
ses have  been  made  of  Howard  street  flour  from  wa- 
gons were  at  $5;  but  there  is  no  disposition  to  pur- 
chase, and  the  bulk  of  what  comes  in  is  stored.  There 
are  no  sales  from  stores,  but  it  is  not  expected  that 
more  than  $5  12:'  could  be  obtained.  A  further  de- 
cline has  taken  place  in  grain.  The  supplies  of  corn 
are  very  abundant  and  sales  have  been  made  within 
the  range  of  our  quotations. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,3.00  a6. 00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  o.OO  a  9.00.- — Crop,  common,  3. 00  a 
5.00;br  jwn  and  red  4.50  a  6. OU;  fine  red,  6.00  a  S.OO; 
wrappcry,  suitable  for  segars,6.00  a  10  00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14,00;  yellow,  14  00a  16.00.— Fine  yellow, 

16.00a  JO. 00. — Virginia,  4.00  a , — Rappahannock, 

3.00  a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.(0.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  111  hhd.  Md.;95)ihd« 
Kentucky— total  206  hhds. 

Floor — best  white  wheatfamily,$6.15  n  l.Sb;  euper 

Howard-st.     5    a    5.12^;    city     mills,    $5.00    a    

a ;  Susq. —  a  — ;  Cork  Meai.  bbl.  3  50;  Grain,  Md, 

red  wheat, . 90  0  .95;  while  do  .95  n  1.05,  Susq.  —  a 
— Corn,  while,  35  u  36— yellow  31  n  33 — Rvr.,  'iS  a  — 
—Oats,  33  o  36.— Beans,  'b  a  SO— Peas,  65  n  10— 
Clover-seed  6.00  a  6.50 -Timothy,  2.25    a    2.76  0k- 

CH»Rii    Grass  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2,00o2.50— Herd's,  '5n  1.00  -Lucerne  —  o  31i,  lb.— 
Barlf.t, — FiAXSEFii  I^  n  I  5-S-CoTioN,  Va.1  a  9-Lou. 
9  a  12— Alab.  8  n.  10— Tciin.  .'i.i  i..  9;  N.  Car.  8  n  .9^- 
Upland  8  a  10— Whiskey,  hhds.  Isl  p.  34  a  32;  in  hb|., 

3  1  /I  34 Wool,  ll'ashitt.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  5";  American  Full  Blood,  40  a  45;  three  quarters  do. 
36  a  40;  half  do.  34  n  36;  (|uarter  and  common  do.  SO 
a  34.  Umcaslied,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  SO  a  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  26  n  28;  three  quarters  do.  24  a 

26;  half  do.  22  a  24;  quarter  and  common,  18  a  !I 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton  ,  J225  c  -;  Country,  dew-rotted.  64 
o  7c  lb.  watei-rolted.  "  o9c. — Keathcrs,S7  a  3"4;  Plat- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4. "5  o ,  ground.  1  .S"4  a — bbl. 

Iron,  graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33,00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton.  28.(01,  30. On;  bar  Sus.  per  ton, 
72.50  a  80.00.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.50  n  6.00— 
Oak   wood,  3.50   a  4.00 — Hickory,  5.00  a  6.50. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  WORN  OUT  LANDS. 

First  Premium  Essay,  Agricultural  Division. 

bt  r.  k.  meade,  white  post,  va. 

(Continued  from  page  395.) 

We  will  return  to  our  practice  on  the  poor  field. 
One  of  the  difficult  and  secret  arts  in  improving  poor 
land,  is  to  ascertain  with  precision,  what  depth  it 
should  be  ploughed  in  order  to  avoid  mixing  too  great 
a  proportion  of  the  least  improvable  and  unproductive 
earth  with  the  better  part.  This  may  be  discovered 
by  experiment  of  the  larmer,  but  is  to  be  more  readily 
ascertained  by  chemical  analysis.  Here  now  appears 
the  direct  advantage  of  science,  its  overwhelming 
power. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davie,  the  prince  of  agricultural 
chemists,  or  any  of  our  scientific  men  would  tell  us 
in  a  few  honrs,  if  not  minutes,  the  quantities,  and 
qualities  of  our  soils,  how  to  mix  them,  and  otherwise 
operate  on  them,  in  order  to  their  restoration  to  pro- 
ductiveness again.  The  farmer,  and  he  must  be  ju- 
dicious too,  would  require  as  many  years  to  produce 
through  a  set  of  experiments  a  satisfactory  result.  It 
is  evidently  a  secret  worth  finding  out,  the  due  ad- 
mixture of  soils  to  promote  their  greatest  productive- 
ness, wliat  kind  of  manures,  and  at  what  stage  of 
iheir  fermentation,  they  may  be  most  advantageously 
applied  to  the  soil.  Some  years  since  I  made  an  ex- 
periment on  an  unproductive,  and  peculiar  piece  of 
ground,  surrounded  by  a  kind  and  generous  soil  on  all 
sides;  it  was  covered  so  heavily  with  strong  barn  yard 
manure,  as  to  require  a  hand  to  go  before  the  plough 
and  draw  it  into  the  furrow,  to  hide  effectually  the 
manure:  a  crop  of  corn  was  planted  and  well  cultiva- 
ted on  the  ground,  the  growth  was  heavy  in  its  ap- 
pearance, but  not  wonderful  in  Us  grain  production. 
The  most  extraordinary  and  mysterious  partoflhe 
experiment  to  lue  was,  that  the  manure  was  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  the  growth,  as  I  must  suppose. 


of  the  corn;  so  much  so,  that  when  it  was  again  turn 
ed  up  for  wheat  in  the  autumn,  no  one  would  have 
inferred  it  had  been  heavily  manured  in  the  spring; 
so  completely  was  it  decomposed  and  exhausted  by 
\hti  corn.  The  nature  of  the  ground  has  nut  been 
channred,  nor  can  it  be, — my  inference  is,  until  it  is 
aided  by  some  other  earth,  which  if  applied  in  pro- 
per proportion,  would  have  restored  it  to  permanent 
t'ertilily,  filling  up  the  vacuum  which  manure  had 
{ailed  to  do.  The  wheat  crop  was  but  little  better 
than  usual,  while  slight,  manuring  on  the  surrounding 
lands  made  a  fine  crop  of  wheat,  following  the  corn. 
In  the  lime  of  Dr.  Debuts  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
send  a  bluclc  of  this  earth  to  Baltimore,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  ere  long  such  expeiiments  will  be  conducted  at  a 
Fellenberg  institution,  under  some  talented  professor, 
at  this  place.  That  there  are  many  secrets  in  nature 
which  are  occasionally  developed  by  appearances  ac- 
cidental, or  by  the  asjiiring  genius  of  man  is  certain, 
but  they  are  chiefly  beyond  his  control  in  the  presisit 
limited  siate  of  philosophy,  and  may  forever  be,  for 
some  wise  purposes  of  the  Creator,  and  one  of  them, 
not  the  least  perhaps,  to  keep  the  faculties  of  man  in 
progressive  and  perpetual  reach  after  the  unexplored 
things  of  earth  and  heaven. 

The  Creator  of  the  Universe  having  formed  num- 
berless races  of  intelligent  beings  originally  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  to 
him  whether  it  was  rich  or  poor,  grey  or  black,  coarse 
or  fine,  or  of  what  denomination  soever;  but  man, 
with  all  his  boasted  powers,  cannot  grow  a  single  ve- 
getable, or  a  blade  of  grass,  without  a  certain  arrange- 
ment, a  duo  combination  of  such  materials  as  have 
been  afforded  him  by  the  God  of  nature;  and  if  he  ig- 
norantly  deranges  or  destroys  such  a  composition  as 
our  soils  in  nature  present,  so  in  proportion  will  he 
feel  the  disadvantage  of  it,  and  by  a  perseverance  io 
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error,  finally  bring  about  sterility  to  the  earth,  and 
starvation  to  its  inhabitants.  He  who  studies  nature, 
looking  up  through  sentiments  of  love  and  adoration 
to  nature's  God,  will  become  wise,  consequently  bet- 
ter fitted  in  all  respects  to  act  a  more  judicious  part 
in  life.  Under  these  impressions  he  will  again  re- 
pair to  the  worn  out  fields,  and  endeavour  to  unite 
to  the  best  advantage  those  labours  which  give 
health  and  tone  to  the  body,  while  the  mind  is  look- 
ing forward  with  anticipated  delight  on  the  work  of 
the  hands. 

As  the  first  important  demonstration  on  poor  land 
is  to  clothe  it  with  grass,  no  opportunity  should  be  ne- 
glected to  have  every  square  inch  of  it  thickly  set, 
and  uniformly  plastered  once  in  the  year;  manuring 
wherever  the  grass  appears  most  sickly  and  doubtful 
in  its  progress;  when  the  land  shall  be  so  well  sodded 
as  to  admit  of  grazing  to  some  profit,  and  yield  tole-^ 
rable  crops  of  hay,  hopes  may  then  be  entertained  ot 
introducing  the  plough,  which  should  be  done  most 
cautiously  indeed,  as  one  false  step  would  undo  lor  a 
time,  what  years  had  been  d<jing,  and  produce  great 
additional  expense;  if  the  land  is  ploughed  beyond  a 
certain  depth,  which  cannot  possibly  be  suggested 
here,  regulated  as  it  always  should  be  by  the  state  of 
improvement,  depth  of  the  soil,  nature  of  it,  and 
other  circumstances,  it  might  be  almost  as  difficult, 
expensive,  and  take  as  much  time  to  improve  another 
surface  as  the  first;  for  if  the  land  is  ploughed  so  deep 
as  to  put  the  two  or  three  improved  inches  of  surface 
beyond  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  sun  upon  it, 
the  case  would  actually  occur. 

Numberless  are  the  applications  and  receipts  to  heal 
the  wounds,  galls,  and  gullies  of  the  different  grades 
and  kinds  of  worn  out  lands;  but  there   is   a   class  of 
gullies  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  arrest,  but 
much  might  be  done  by  adding  to  the  ordinary  means 
a  ditch  or  furrow   to  convey  the  drops  of  water  off, 
above  the  breaks  of  a  number  of  little  gullies,  or  in- 
deed from  very  considerable  ones,  while  a  check  was 
given  at  the  head  of  them;  but  I  confess  I  know  but 
little  about  this  part  of  farming.     When  the  surface 
is  unlacerated  by  such  terrible  washes,  there  is  al- 
ways hope  in  the  poorest  soil;  there  is  a  balm  in  Gi- 
lead;  a  diseased  patient  must  be  treated  with  great  dis- 
cretion and  tenderness;  neither  the  system  of  Toll, 
whose  panacea  was  perfect  pulverization,  nor  of  More, 
and  many  others,  who  thought  deep  ploughing  an  in- 
fallible receipt,  could  ever  restore  to  life  such  far-gone 
subjects;  the  extremes  of  zealots  must  be  avoided, 
their  favourite  systems  well  scanned  before  they  are 
adopted;  but  the  advice  of  the  apostle  may  be  accept- 
ed at  all  times  without  risk,  which  is  to  be  temperate 
in  all  things,  and  patiently  wait  fur  the  result  of  the 
most  judicious  measures  which   can   be  resorted   to; 
the  economy  of  every  plan  in  its  two-fold  sense  should 
be  well  devised  before  carried  into  effect,  otherwise, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  losses  may  be  sustained, 
and    the  pernicious    influence  it   may  have  on   the 
energies  and  progress  of  a  well  disposed  and   indus- 
Iriou-i  man.  There  are  but  few  farms  to  be  managed  just 
alike,  and  this  shows  the  necessity  of  judgment  and 
experience,  or  an  opportunity  of  recurring  as  a  physi- 
cian, lawyer,  or  divine  would  do,  to  his  authorities; 
one  in   a   hundred  may  perhaps  commence  judicious 
arrangements,  and  proceed  with  a  profitable  course  of 
husbandry  adapted  to  his  peculiar  situation,  without 
reading,  experience,  or  the  like,  but  the  ninety-nine 
will  suffer  for  the  want  of  good  advice.     There  is  a 
grosser  ignorance  on  subjects  of  the  soil  and  its  pro- 
ductions, than   on  any  others  whatsoever.     The  ge- 
nius of  man*  soars  up  into  the  skies,  into  the  highest 
heavens,  and  not  unfrequently  has  the  presumption  to 
lay  plans,  even  for  the  Deity  himself,  questions  the 


*  Not  such  men  as  Isaac  Newton,  and  that  class  of 
philosophers,  who  make  science  their  basis,  enlarging 
and  improving  it  still  more  by  the  efforts  of  their 
mighty  minds  in  humble  subordiaatioa  to  the  great  first 
cause. 


wisdom  of  his  decrees,  decides  on  his  prerogatives. 
Sic.  and  is  as  wonderfully  great  in  his  own  eyes  as  he 
is  little  in  the  view  of  infinite  wisdom.  All  this  time 
the  humble  earth  which  has  escaped  his  vision,  and 
might  be  a  paradise  with  tlic  application  of  his  talents, 
virtues  and  industry,  is  stripped  of  its  forests,  and 
robbed  of  its  original  beauty  and  fertility  by  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  man.  by  its  own  lords  and  cultivators, 
who  are  never  satiated  until  the  very  bones  of  their 
once  beautiful  subjects  are  exposed  lo  the  view  and 
ridicule  of  every  passing  traveller,  who  look  at  theni 
with  pity  too,  and  say  this  poor  man,  the  j)roprielor 
ot  this  ground,  (not  soil,)  must  be  extremely  ignorant 
of  his  proCession,  or  an  ungodly  man,  given  t'o  inebri- 
ety, gambling,  horse  racing,  or  an  inordinate  love  ot 
the  chace,  &.C..  or  this  could  not  possibly  have  been. 
Yes,  the  genius  and  the  talent  of  man  are  bestowed 
upon  every  other  subject  with  the  greatest  avidity,  in 
preference  to  that  original  and  important  one,  the  re- 
source and  dependence  of  our  very  existence,  the  ge- 
neral source  of  comfort,  health,  and  pleasure  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Works  of  imagination 
in  their  ten  thousand  airy  forms,  vain,  idle,  useless, 
sinful,  are  conjured  up  by  the  thousand,  filling  the 
shelves  of  libraries  with  more  than  useless  lumber, 
there  to  seduce  the  feeble  mind  to  waste  its  precious 
hours  in  its  pursuit;  has  precedence  of  the  beautiful 
and  sublime  studies  of  nature,  overlooks  every  thing 
most  captivating  and  desirable,  to  speculate  in  no- 
tions which  cannot  be  comprehended,  will  never  feed 
or  clothe  the  poor,  inform  the  ignorant,  or  aid  in  the 
extension  of  peace  and  industry  throughout  the  earth, 
or  even  improve  a  single  acre  of  poor  land. 

A  farm  may  very  fitly  be  compared  to  a  complica- 
ted machine,  which  if  not  uniformly  oiled  and  kept  in 
perfect  order,  will   fail  in   its   operation,  and  finally 
tumble  to  pieces;  if  the  various  labours  on  it  are  not 
performed  with  skill,  in  due  time  and  season,  there 
will  be  inevitable  disorder,  hurry,  confusion  and  loss. 
It  rarely  happens  that  unfavourable  seasons  are  a  real 
obstacle  to  the  progress  and  success  of  a  judicious  and 
industrious  fanner's  operations;  it  is  the  deficiency  of 
knowledge,  foresight,  judgment,  observation,  a  want 
'of  understanding  in  his  profession,  that  throws  him 
back,  he  has  no  confidence  in  himself,  nor  should  he 
have,  he  looks  abroad  for  a  signal  from  his  neighbours, 
and  if  perchance  he  is  very  watchful,  and  there  should 
be  a  good  example  near  him,  he  may  by  humble  imi- 
tation do  tolerably  well;  but  notwithstanding  he  often 
deranges  matters  by  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
by  a  deviation  in  short  from  the  wise  and  established 
maxim  of  doing  all  things  in  order,  and  not  delaying 
for  the  morrow  what  should  be  done  to  day.     A  con- 
siderable absence  for  our  poor  field,  makes  it  desira- 
ble to  examine  it  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther some  portions  of  the  soil  have  not  proved  too  ob- 
stinate for   the  harrow,  plough,   manure   and   grass 
seed.   If  such  be  the  tact,  and  no  alternative  pre.sents 
itself,  original   principles  must  be  resorted  to.     From 
your  alluvial  bottoms  too  light  for  any  but  corn  pro- 
duction, remove  the  soil  back  again  to  the  hills  from 
whence   it   came.     Snch   grounds    should    first    be 
ploughed  up,  and  the  new  soil  spread  on  the  surface 
and   harrowed  in,  a  small  portion  of  manure  would 
then   have  the  effect  refused  it  before.     As  this  la- 
bour will  be  considerable,  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  pursue  any  course  of  cultivation  having  a  ten- 
dency to  precipitate  this  improved  composition  to  the 
bottoms  again.     But  farmers  say   the   labour  is  too 
great   in  renewing  their  soil  by  the  transportation  of 
the  rich  bottom  land  to  the  caput  mortuum  they  have 
made  by  murderous  cultivation.     Let  us  see  which 
will  cost  most,  and  be  most  probably  productive,  the 
annual  employment  of  a  reasonable  capital  in  making 
new  land  out  of  old,  or  the  employment  of  a  capital 
far  greater,  in  the  fruitless  attempt  lo  make  bread  and 
meat  enough  lo  eat.     Is  not  the  fact  well  established, 
that  in  our  southern  country,  from  Maryland  to  Geor- 
gia, the  proprietors  of  thousands  of  tracts  of  land  are 
compelled  yearlj  to  sell  off  a  part  of  their  negro  fami- 
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ly  to  feed  and  clothe  llie  rest,  and  sustain  the  unpro- 
fitable establishment?  A  few  acres  recovered  every 
j'ear,  would  bring  back  in  time  to  a  state  of  compe- 
tent fertility  large  tracts  of  land,  but  the  same  num- 
ber annually  destroyed,  will  eflectually  depopulate  our 
country.  It  is  a  dis;ressing  and  melancholy  rellection 
that  so  many  homes  whicli  have  been  comfortable,  and 
might  have  been  made  much  more  so,  have  been,  and 
are  to  be  abandoned  fur  a  cabin  in  the  wilderness. 

Intermixtures  of  tlie  soils  are  of  most  e.vtensive  im- 
portance; but  there  are  comparatively  few  farmers 
who  are  aware  that  the  earth  we  cultivate  from  four 
to  eight  inches  deep,  is  composed  of  three  or  four  dis- 
tinct soils  according  to  chemical  experiments.  Asa 
well  known  proof  of  the  value  of  combining  them, 
the  same  clay  which  has  been  meliorated  by  the  light, 
friable  earth  on  the  lowering  hill,  is  carried  to  the 
deep  vale,  which  would  otherwise  be  entirely  unpro- 
ductive, but  then  produces  great  burthens  of  hay  of 
various  kinds.  Horticulture  should  be  much  more 
indebted  tu  intermixtures  than  it  ever  has  been,  but  it 
is  now  becoming  so  much  of  a  science  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  our  cities,  that  there  is  every  hope  of  its 
success,  and  will,  we  trust,  impart  to  agriculture  a 
stimulus  not  to  be  lorgotlen  as  long  as  there  is  apoor 
knoll,  or  an  unfruiM'ul  valley  in  the  land. 

Tlie  economy  of  using  gypsum  as  a  manure,  whicli 
appears  in  some  places  to  be  almost  a  part  of  the 
earth,  is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest,  from  the 
fact  which  is  much  agreed  to  amongst  the  farmers  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  that  halfa  bushel  to  the  acre,  is 
equal  in  its  operation  to  any  greater  quantity,  and 
that  even  ibe  half  of  that  shows  great  eflects  on 
grasses.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  its  regular 
application  to  lands  under  improvement,  those  espe- 
cially manifesting  a  lively  sensibility  to  its  use,  not 
only  g-ives  vigour,  and  abundance  to  its  surface  pro- 
duction, but  also  thickens,  enlarges,  and  ramifies  the 
roots,  which  are  of  equal,  if  not  superior  importance 
to  the  tops,  when  the  plough  shall  have  performed  its 
oflBce  of  turning  them  under  to  ameliorate  by  decom 
position. 

A  word  or  two  on  I  he  subject  of  ploughing  in  green 
crops,  which  have  been  sowed  with  a  view  of  im-' 
proving  land,  one  of  the  supposed  modes  of  improve- 
ment which  it  is  rather  recommended  to  avoid.  This 
system  of  improvement  has  also  had  its  zealous  advo- 
cates. Some  singular  and  fortunate  experiments  at 
different  poriods,  and  under  various  projectors  have 
magnified  it  in  their  minds  to  be  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  that  they  have  forgotten  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  their  favourite  material  is  water,  innocent, 
and  inefiicient.  They  argue  that  no  strength  has 
been  deducted  from  the  land  by  the  growth  of  a  green 
crop,  and  that  consequently  tlie  land  must  be  fertilized 
by  embedding  a  heavy  green  sward  of  any  kind  un- 
der its  surface.  It  is  true,  the  land  has  parted  with 
but  little  of  its  fertility  while  the  crop  is  in  a  green 
or  soft  state,  but  the  more  it  has  retained,  the  less  of 
course  it  has  imparted  to  the  substance  of  the  green 
crop,  and  the  more  succulence  it  possesses,  the  least 
efficient  will  it  be  as  a  manure.  Even  admitting  its 
effect  to  be  probably  advantageous,  it  is  a  most  costly 
mode  of  manuring  at  any  rate,  when  grain  is  sowed 
to  produce  it,  such  as  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
corn,  millet,  Sec.  &.c. 

VVhen  land  has  slicngth  enough  to  bring  a  respect- 
able crop  of  straw,  it  is  believed  that  it  should  be 
made  up  into  more  efficient  manure  and  applied  to 
that  portion  of  the  land  requiring  most  aid,  instead  of 
turning  in  the  crop  generally  without  regard  to  the 
particular  demands  of  the  land.  We  conclude  then 
ihat  this  is  one  of  the  modes  of  improvement,  which 
should  be  generally  avoided,  especially  on  poor  land 
that  requires  the  most  woody  and  substantial  manure. 
In  some  twenty  five  years  after  various  experiments, 
I  have  not  succeeded  more  than  once,  to  an  extent 
worth  remembering,  and  that  under  tho  most  favour- 
able circumstances.  Half  a  dozen  acres,  part  of  a 
large  field,  which  had   been   laid  down  in  clover  for 


two  years,  was  ploughed  in  the  month  of  June,  a  rich 
growth  of  clover  in  bluom  was  well  turned  in,  and 
wheat,  with  due  cultivation,  sowed  on  it  in  the  fall — 
a  great  crop  was  the  result.  Who  will  now  undertake 
to  decide,  whether  the  result  was  the  oH'spring  of  the 
green  clop,  or  the  previous  improvement  by  shade, 
and  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  &,c.?  1  incline  to  say, 
both.  With  a  view  to  a  general  system  of  turning 
in  clover,  many  other  experiments  have  been  made 
and  failed.  A  twenty  acre  field  divided  into  three 
parts,  a  portion  ploughed  before  harvest  in  the  green 
state,  a  part  ot  that  division  mowed  off  to  vary  the 
experiment,  the  other  parts  ploughed  after  harvest, 
the  one-half  having  been  previously  mowed;  the  pro- 
duction was  uniform. 

Notwithstanding  these  general  failures,  I  have  but 
little  doubt,  that  there  are  soils,  situations,  and  have 
been  experiments  made,  to  favour  a  belief  that  in 
some  places  it  may  prove  beneficial.  Those  who 
have  much  faith  in  it,  should  detail  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  their  experiments. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  worn  out  lands  in  their  va- 
rious grades,  and  degrees  are  upon  the  whole,  more 
dependent  for  improvement,  on  a  judicious  and  boun- 
tiful system  of  compost-making  and  manuring,  than 
on  any  other  general  plan  for  their  resuscitation. 
With  such  impressions  the  ordinary  domestic  mate- 
rials to  compose  a  system  will  be  mentioned.  Corn 
stalks,  when  cut  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  ripe  and  se- 
curely stacked,  a  crop  eloquently  described  by  Arator, 
(Col.  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline,  Va.)  to  be  the  meal 
meadow,  and  manure,  of  the  Farmer,  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  Straw  in  its  varieties,  the  clothing 
as  well  as  the  food,  of  almost  all  of  our  animals,  that 
would  shiver  and  shake  without  it  through  our  cold 
winters,  and  be  very  unproductive  of  manure;  leaves 
and  virgin  earth  from  the  woods,  wherever  they  can 
be  spared  without  injury  to  the  trees;  lime,  ashes, 
and  every  species  of  trash,  which  can  be  collected 
and  thrown  together  in  the  farm  pen.  Our  poor  field 
before  this,  no  doubt  has  discovered  the  necessity  of 
calling  on  the  compost  heap  for  aid,  it  should  be  our 
business  then,  knowing  the  materials  we  have  to 
work  upon,  soberly,  and  industriously,  to  combine 
them  to  the  best  advantage. 

But  first  we  will  notice  an  essay  in  the  American 
Farmer,  No.  19,  vol.  13,  on  Dr.  Ravenel's*  success, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  preparatives  to  a  complete 
system  of  compost  making,  and  truly  worthy  the 
imitation  of  every  farmer.  The  effects  of  perse- 
verance in  such  a  plan,  it  is  hoped  will  in  time  be 
communicated  to  the  Farmer,  as  there  is  no  whim, 
imauinatiun,  or  speculation  to  be  found  in  it.  'I'he 
unquestioned  success  of  a  few  gentlemen  of  reputa- 
tion communicated  to  the  American  Farmer,  could 
not  fail  of  having  a  national  effect.  So  simple  and 
so  evident  appears  to  be  the  ojieralion  of  so  valuable 
a  practice  as  a  regular  system  in  farming.  My  poor 
testimony  to  its  importance,  is  offered  with  great 
pleasure  from  considerable  experience,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  half  the  year  only  at  intervals,  has  been 
employed  in  conveying  materials  from  the  woods,  &c. 
to  the  farm  pen;  the  effect  of  which,  when  carried 
to  the  fields  would  too  much  lengthen  this  essay. 
Suffice  it  to  say  they  are  perfectly  satisfactoiy, yield- 
ing a  rich  reward  for  the  particular  additional  la- 
bour. 

Dr.  Ravenel  keeps  a  stnall  force  in  constant  action, 
accumulating  every  variety  of  material  his  plantation 
affords,  to  litter  his  farm  pens.  The  plan  pursued  is 
simply  this,  which  has  been  remarked  upon  by  the 
editor  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  in  a  manner 
which  does  him  very  great  credit.  An  old  wo 
man  is  kept  constantly  employed  in  raking  trash  in 
the  woods,  and  an  infirm  lellovv,  (who  is  incapable  of 
performing  any  laborious  work,)  with  a  mule  and 
cart,  is  employed  in  bringing  it  in,  and  littering  these 
pens,  in  which  the  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  are  regu- 

•Of  Pu-shce,  St.  John's,  Bcrkclj,  S.  C. 


larly  penned  every  night.  The  same  plan  is  pursued 
with  the  stable.  These  hands  are  never  taken  from 
this  work  on  any  account,  (as  much  as  to  say,  if  I 
neglect  this,  after  operations  will  fail  in  proportion 
to  the  neglect.)  It  is  their  portion  of  plantation  work 
for  the  year,  and  although  both  put  together,  could 
not  in  the  field  perform  the  work  of  one  able  bodied 
hand,  yet  in  this  way  they  are  of  more  value  than 
the  best  of  them. 

Dr.  Ravenel  estimates  their  value  to  him  (employ- 
ed in  this  way)  at  the  labour  of  six  hands — that  is, 
were  he  deprived  of  the  manure  made  by  them,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  work  six  additional  hands  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  which  would  necessarily  accrue  in 
his  crops.  We  doubt  whether  the  estimate  be  not 
too  low.  Six  hands  might  enable  him  i'or  a  few  years 
to  retain  what  he  would  otherwise  loose,  as  he  would 
be  able  to  cultivate  so  much  the  more  ground.  But 
would  his  fields  be  in  the  same  progressive  state  of 
improvement,  which  they  now  are,  or  rather  would 
they  not  be  in  a  few  years  nearly  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  he  be  obliged  to  resort  to  the  too  common 
practice  of  clearing  new  fields  and  abandoning  the 
old  ones?  If  this  would  be  the  result,  their  value  can- 
not be  estimated,  by  the  difference  of  products  of  one 
or  two  years,  but  the  future  condition  of  these  fields 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  plantation, 
as  may  be  supposed  under  such  management,  has 
undergone  a  considerable  change  for  the  better,  ever 
since  this  system  was  adopted. 

The  number  of  animals  which  are  nightly  penned, 
are  from  two  to  three  hundred,  and  from  such  a  large 
stock  well  supplied  with  litter,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  a  large  quantity  of  manure  must  be  made  under 
judicious  management,  and  that  this  is  the  case,  may 
be  learned  from  the  fact,  that  for  manuring  of  the 
present  crop,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve 
wagon  loads  (equal  to  four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
foity-eight  single  horse  cartloads)  of  manure  were 
carried  out  and  spread  in  the  fields. 

"In  the  course  of  eleven  years  the  product  of  the 
corn  fields  has  been  doubled.  They  at  first  yielded  not 
more  than  ten  bushels  per  acre,  and  now  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty-two,  and  with  every  prospect  of  in- 
creasing productiveness.  The  results  obtained  from 
the  other  crops  have  been  equally  satisfactory,  and  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  this  system  is  persevered 
in." 

"Another  practice  pursued  by  Dr.  Ravenel  is  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  every  pla-nter.  It  is  the 
manufacturing  on  his  plantation,  with  his  own  slaves, 
from  the  wool  and  cotton  produced  on  the  place,  all  of 
the  clothing  and  blanketing  necessary  for  the  use  of 
his  negroes;  and  this  is  done  without  subtracting  any 
thing  from  the  effective  force  on  the  plantation." 
This  truly  is  an  excellent  paper  throughout,  and  high- 
ly to  be  recommended,  especially  coming  from  South 
Carolina,  where  we  fear  there  are  not  many  such  ex- 
amples in  the  Agricultural  way.  Surely,  this  gen- 
tleman, if  he  is  not  a  friend  to  the  tariff,  cannot  be 
a  nnllifier,  but  satisfied  to  retain  the  constitution  as 
it  is. 

•We  would  say  amen  to  it,  with  a  single  exception, 
made  to  the  penning  of  sheep,  especially  in  a  south- 
ern climate,  a  practice  objectionable  in  even  a  north- 
ern one,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Apropos — 
can  it  be  stated  with  a  certainty  whether  bl.ick  sheep, 
like  negroes  in  a  southern  sun,  can  bear  its  intensity 
better  than  white  ones?  Dr.  R's  motive  for  inclining 
to  raise  none  other  is  the  convenience  of  mixing  the 
wool  with  cotton— but  how  is  the  mutton,  and  what 
the  productiveness  of  the  wool?  &c.  Should  this 
essay  ever  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Dr.  or 
the  editor,  it  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  be  inform- 
ed on  the  subject — one  of  such  interest,  and  so  ex- 
plicitly avowed,  as  to  make  even  black  sheep,  a  pro- 
minent part  of  Southern  improvement;  perhaps  they 
may  bo  esteemed  more  valuable  because  they  eat  les-s 
than  white  ones. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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HESSIAN  FLY— BOTS  IN  HORSES,  &c. 

Mb.  Smith:  25/ft  Jniiuaii/,  1S32. 

Sir, — There  is  in  the  American  Farmer  of  the  30th 
of  December  last,  an  article  on  the  Hessian  fly,  sign- 
ed Joseph  E.  Muse,  wherein  that  gentleman  says 
"in  a  former  paper  he  has  noticed  and  controverted 
the  confident,  but  fallacious  recommendation  of  your 
Canada  correspondent,  'to  soak  seed  wheat  in  brine 
for  the  destruction  of  the  egg  of  this  fly,'  which  the 
said  Canada  correspondent  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
on  the  grain."  I  cannot  divine  e.xactly  whether  this 
passage  alludes  to  me,  but  as  I  have  published  a  pa- 
per on  this  subject,  as  I  have  in  that  paper  promulga- 
ted the  same  thing,  and  recommended  the  same  reme- 
dy, as  I  live  in  Canada,  as,  in  short,  the  above  fully 
applies  to  me,  I  reply  to  vindicate  myself  from  the 
imputation  of  confident  ignorance.  I  must  premise 
that  the  Hessian  fly  has  very  lately  (about  two  years 
ago)  exhibited  its  blighting  track  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  I  expressly  alleged  in  my  communication, 
which  was  forwarded  to  a  Canadian  newspaper  in  ray 
vicinity,  and  might,  perchance,  have  found  its  way 
to  you,  that  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  insect,  and 
that  of  course  '-I  could  not  pass  a  decided  opinion  up- 
on the  eff'ectualness  of  the  remedy  -proposed,"  viz: 
soaking  the  seed  wheat;  "that  my  information  was 
gathered  from  American  imtltors.'^  I  added,  "here, 
however,  it  is  but  justice,  and  to  an  Englishman  1  do 
say  a  gratifying  one,  to  declare  that  they  (American 
authors,)  have  displayed  so  much  laudable  enterprise 
and  perseverance  in  the  cultivation  of  their  land;  they 
have  devoted  to  this  science  such  incessant  and  pro- 
fitable study;  they  have  made  into  it  such  deep  re- 
searches, and  they  now  evince  such  a  mastery  of  the 
subject,  that  I  mihesitalingly  place  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  their  communications."  I  here  spoke  ray 
real  sentiments,  and  such  being  my  belief,  no  won- 
der I  advised  the  test  of  the  remedy,  which  I  acknow- 
ledged to  have  extracted  from  Deane's  New  England 
Farmer,  p.  2J3,  third  edition,  and  also  from  Nichol- 
son's Farmers'  Assistant,  p.  193,  second  edition.  It 
was  from  the  latter  work  I  transcribed  the  idea  that 
the  "eggs  of  the  fly  were  deposited  in  the  grain;" 
judging  from  analogy  it  is  not  improbable,  for  ex- 
ample, the  pea-bug.  You  see  that  if  I  trusted  to  the 
cure  which  I  sent  forth,  it  was  because  I  put  such  re- 
liance on  the  anricultural  wrilers  of  your  country. 
The  fact  is,  I  am  disposed  to  credit  all  your  assertions 
from  a  prejudice  in  your  favour.  I  regard  you  in  the 
same  light  that  a  parent  does  a  fugitive  sun,  towards 
whom  the  heart  still  forcibly  yearns,  whose  talents 
are  impelling  him  into  a  conspicuous  station  in  the 
world,  when  the  pride  of  I  he  father  tempts  him  to  ex- 
claim "he's  a  chip  of  the  old  block."  Such,  I  am 
sure,  are  the  feelings  nine-tenths  of  my  countrvmen, 
for  1  am  an  Englishman,  indulge  towards  Americans; 
notwithstanding  a  few  unhappy  churls  might  essay  to 
convince  you  to  the  contrary.  1  begy(}U  to  bear  with 
me — old  age  is  upon  me,  and  with  it  its  wonted  in- 
continence of  tongue — but  a  truce  to  this  digression. 

1  did  not  from  myself  aver  the  Hessian  lly  to  be  of 
(he  order,  Diplera;  but  from  Linnaus,  an  authority 
I  have  been  taught  to  venerate.  Loudon,  in  his  En- 
cyclopedia of  Gardening,  no  contemptible  testimony 
by  the  by,  confirms  this  statement,  only  he  terms  it 
the  musca  pupilionis,  which  iriust  be  a  typographical 
error  instead  of  pumilionis.  I  have  not  seen  the  fly, 
save  in  the  larva  state,  and  which  exactly  correspond- 
ed with  the  etching  of  it  by  the  last  writer.  In  fine, 
it  does  seem  to  me  possible  that  the  Hessian  fly  of 
Dr.  Muse  and  that  of  Loudon,  may  be  difl"erent  in- 
sects; the  one  is  of  the  second  order,  the  other  of  the 
sixth  of  Linnaeus.  I  should  imagine  Dr.  Muse  to  be 
an  agriculturist,  employing  the  word  in  its  proper  sig- 
nification, not  in  its  limited  one  of  farmer,  I  am  not: 
he  therefore  s-hnuld  continue  his  observalions,  and  dis- 
cover, if  jiossihle,  nn  indubitable  pievenlive  to  the  evil, 
and  the  public  will  owe  him  a  heavy  debt  of  grati- 
tude.    I,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  am  more  in  my  element 


in  a  flower  garden,  which  absorbs  my  every  thought 
and  care.  1  told  you  before  I  was  a  garrulous,  ego- 
tistical graybeard,  and  somehow  I  can't  avoid,  now 
and  then,  squeezing  in  a  word  about  myself. 

There  is  a  remark  by  Dr.  Muse,  which  attracted 
my  attenlion;  lie  says  "Hessian  flics  are  obviously 
not  constructed  for  a  long  flight,"  and  that  "the  nidi- 
fication  is  largely  efliicted  in  filthy  stack-yards." 
How  is  it  then  that  this  fly  is  perceived  in  fields  so 
very  remote  from  the  barn?  In  fields  too,  among  us, 
that  have  never  been  manured'^  How  must  we  ac- 
count for  the  presence  of  these  destructive  ravao-ers 
now  in  our  district,  where  they  were  unknown  pre- 
vious to  the  two  last  years?  How  happens  it  that 
they  commenced  their  work  of  devastation  around 
Mersea,  and  the  next  year  were  visible  also  at  Sand- 
wich, a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  without  touch- 
ing the  intermediate  lands?  I  press  not  these  queries 
to  cavil;  the  subject  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the 
cultivator,  dependant  on  the  soil.  It  is  only  by  uro-inir 
every  seemingly  adverse  argument  that  the  truth  can 
ever  be  elicited;  and  I  must  protest  that  as  Dr.  Muse 
has  so  unkindly  upset  my,  no,  not  mine,  but  Nicholson 
and  Deane's  theory,  it  is  incumbent  on  hini  to  elevate 
his  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt.  I  submit  seriously  to 
him,  whether  a  few  experiments,  such  as  he  so  ju- 
diciously instituted,  only  beginning  with  the  seed  it- 
self, the  produce  of  an  infected  field,  would  not  in- 
controvertibly  settle  the  point.  He  can't  expect  me 
to  do  this.  Lord  bless  me!  how  does  he  suppose  my 
feeble,  obsolescent  eyes  could  ever  discern,  with 
aught  less  powerful  than  Herschel's  telescope,  the 
oviparous  or  viviparous  spawn  of  such  a  puny  insect, 
or  whether  it  possessed  two  ala;  or  four?  I  repeat 
what  I  before  said  in  my  former  paper,  "that  the 
Hessian  fly  is  too  terrible  to  be  slighted.  We  must 
examine  the  laws  of  its  formation,  investigate  its  eco- 
nomy, and  ascertain  its  peculiarilies  and  habits." 
Such  a  thorough  acquaintance  only  with  these  orother 
consuming  pests  can  enable  us  to  check  and  utterly 
destroy  them.  It  an  old  man's  advice  were  worth 
minding,  I  would  tell  your  Agricultural  Societies  to 
oft'er  a  premium  for  the  best  set  of  experiments  on  this 
head. 

I  have  perused  also,  with  much  interest  and  satis- 
faction, another  article  in  your  useful  miscellany  of  the 
2d  December,  1831,  signed  R.  R.  Harden,  on  bo's.  1 
can  attest  the  tiuth  of  his  remark  that  nothing,  inno- 
cuous to  the  stomach  of  a  horse,  will  destroy  worms 
so  tenacious  of  life.  White,  in  his  Treatise  on  Vete- 
rinary Medicine,  vol.  1,  p.  102,  Uth  edition,  states 
thai  "buls  have  been  found  to  resist  the  strongest  poi- 
sons, nor  have  we  yet  discovered  any  medicine  capa- 
ble of  destroying  or  detaching  them  from  their  situa- 
tion." Unwilling  to  grant  this,  I  once  took  several 
bots  and  immersed  some  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
others  in  spirits  of  wine  for  a  considerable  time,  with- 
out cither  producing  any  sensible  effect  upon  them. 
From  that  moment  I  ceased  to  administer  unprofitable 
anthelininthics  to  expel  them,  though  I  have  often 
known  my  horses  to  void  them:  coinciding  also  in 
AVhite's  opinion  expressed  in  the  same  page,  that 
"when  bots  are  fit  to  assume  the  chrysalis  state,  they 
are  spontaneously  detached,  and  gradually  pass  ofif 
with  the  feces." 

But  there  is  a  part  of  Dr.  Harden's  important  paper, 
which,  I  confess,  staggers  me;  yet  I  do  most  sincere- 
ly hope  it  may  prove  the  fact,  for  the  sake  of  the  ge- 
nerous and  spirited  animal  1  so  much  admire,  and 
which  I  half  concur  with  Lawrence  in  ennobling  with 
a  soul;  it  is  that  "the  bots  never  kill  or  injure  horses." 
He  argues  so  well  and  cogently  in  support  of  his  hy- 
pothesis, that  he  has  almost  banished  scepticism  from 
my  bosom  in  spite  of  my  own  eyes,  and  in  spite  of 
my  aforementioned  oracle.  While,  who  says  in  p. 
101,  vol.  1,  "I  have  met  with  several  instances  of 
Iheir  destroying  the  horse,  by  ulcerating  the  stomach 
in  a  considerable  degree;  and  cases  are  recorded  where 
they  have  penetrated  quite  through  the  stomach." 
The  poor  beast,  from  which  I  obtained  the  above  spo- 


ken of  bots,  mind  you,  was  ninning  wild  on  the  com- 
mon. 1  must  inform  ycju,  that  our  horses* here,  and 
excellent  little  steeds  tliey  are  too,  performing  feats 
almost  incredible,  as  many  of  your  countrymen  well 
know,  wholly  support  life,  through  winter  and  sum- 
mer, in  the  woods,  unlil  they  attain  a  serviceable  age. 
The  one  referred  to,  fell  down  in  a  pitiable  and  emaci- 
ated state,  supposed  to  have  been  so  reduced  by  bots, 
was  opened  tlie  moment  existence  terminated,  and 
the  stomach  was  actually  perforated.  This  occurred 
about  eight  years  ago;  I  liave  a  perfect  recollection  ol 
It,  for  the  animal  was  examined  to  decide  a  dispute 
concerning  his  malady,  and  a  bet  originating  from  it, 
while  he  was  yet  breathing.  However  I  am  inclined 
lo  become  a  convert  of  Dr.  Harden's:  this  one  insfance 
will  no  more  overturn  his  position,  than  the  Siamese 
twins  will  prove  that  all  mankind  are  born  in  adhesive 
pairs.  I  should  regret  to  hear  that  a  quadruped,  so 
conducive  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man,  had 
been  dissected  ere  fully  dead,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  a  w-eighty  question;  but  I  should  not  ob- 
ject to  kill  a  very  vicious,  and  consequently  dangerous 
horse,  or  one  that  had  met  with  an  irremediable  acci- 
dent, such  as  a  fractured  limb,  and  anatomize  it  im- 
mediately; this  I  am  quite  certain  would  answer  eve- 
ry intent.  My  circumscribed  experience  goes  also  to 
evince  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Harden's  notion,  that  death 
induced  by  cholic,  has  been  often  attributed  to  the 
bots;  moreover  horses  with  the  former  complaint  bile 
their  sides,  an  _act  commonly  considered  solely  to  in- 
dicate the  latter  one.  Flatulent  cholic  is  readily  dis 
tinguished;  its  symptoms  are,  at  all  events,  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

But,  sir,  are  you  not  mistaken  in  your  conjecture 
that  "animals  or  insects  feed  not  upon  living  flesh?" 
I  fancy  that  a  hungry  and  ravenous  Bengal  tiger  does 
not  slay  to  give  the  merciful  coup  de  grice  to  an  un- 
fortunate black-fellow,  when  fastened  upon  his  hip. 
If  he  has  a  violent  longing  for  food,  he  will  devour  at 
once;  otherwise  he  will  incapacitate  his  prey,  and 
play  with  it  like  a  cat.  You  say  a  shark  takes  off  a 
limb,  but  that  limb  is  living  flesh,  and  he  eats  it.  I 
have  seen  an  alligator  snap  oft"  the  leg  of  a  Bengalee, 
and  dash  with  it  into  the  Ganges;  although  I  never 
noticed  the  raunsler  spit  it  out  again,  becaus'e  the  blood 
of  life  was  in  it.  Travellers  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  assure  us  the  bear  heeds  not  a  dead  carcase. 
The  supposition  that  wild  beasts  kill  before  they  eat, 
surely  cannot  be  mainlained:  I  speak  from  occular  de- 
monstration. The  few  observations  I  have  made  du- 
ring years,  passed  in  rambling  over  many  countries, 
(but,  recollect,  I  do  not  put  myself  forward  as  able  to 
decide,  mine  is  only  the  persuasion  of  one  individual) 
induce  me  lo  think  that  predaceous  creatures  put  to 
death  or  disable  to  prevent  the  escape  of  their  victim. 
Most  carnivorous  brutes  drink  the  blood,  and  wliat  is 
blood  but  the  life? 

I  have  scribbled  you  a  prolix  letter.  Perhaps  you 
have  wasted  much  time,  if  you  have  arrived  thus  far. 
However,  to  compensate  you  as  well  as  I  can,  and  I 
am  sure  the  transition  is  very  natural  from  the  sto- 
mach of  one  animal  to  that  of  another,  I  send  you  a 
recipe  for  making  ginger  beer  powders,  which  may 
be  of  use: 

Mix  well  together,  and  into  an  impalpable  powder, 
in  a  Wedgwood  ware  mortar,  eight  grains  of  ginger,' 
two  drarns  of  loaf  sugar,  and  twenty-six  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  potash;  take  also  twenty -seven  grains  of  tar- 
taric acid,  (citric  acid  is  preferable,  burdearer  than 
the  other,)  this  must  be  kept  apart  from  the  first  in- 
gredients. Fill  two  tumblers,  about  one-third  full  of 
water  each,  stir,  until  they  dissolve,  the  mixed  pow- 
ders in  one,  and  the  acid  in  the  other;  pour  one  solu- 
tion on  the  other,  and  drink  while  it  effervesces. 

Now,  should  you  be  so  fastidious  as  not  lu  admit  of 
any  thing  to  warm  the  inwards,  to  borrow  an  expres- 
sion from  that  nervous  writer,  but  vacillating  rene- 
gade, Cobbett,  I  will  g-ive  a  receipt  for  refrigeralinff 
them  in  the  shape  of  seidlilz  powders: 

Dissolve  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  one-third  full,  oDe 
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dram  of  Rochelle  salts,  and  Uventy-five  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  in  another  tumbler,  also  one  tiiird 
full  of  water,  twenty  grains  of  tartaric  acid;  add  the 
latter  to  the  former  and  drink  immediately.  Omit 
the  Rochelle  salts,  and  yuu  will  have  soda  powders. 
Wishing  your  inslrnctive  publication  all  the  diffu- 
sive success  it  so  justly  merits,  desiring  you,  at  the 
same  time,  either  to  burn  or  make  use  of  the  above 
as  you  judge  proper, 

I  remain,  sir,  yours,  faithfully. 

An  Ancient. 

[We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  "An  An- 
cient," and  hope  he  will  not  allow  his  "greybeard" 
and  "incontinence  of  tongue,"  to  persuade  him  into 
the  belief  that  lie  is  not  welcome. — Ed.  Jim.  Far.\ 


APPLICATION  OF  LIME. 

Mr.  Smith:  Feb.  9,  1S32. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  your  correspondent, 
in  the  40th  number  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Farmer,  respecting  the  "quantity  of  lime  necessary 
to  be  applied  to  stiff  clay  land  and  sandy  soils,"  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  you  what  little  knowledge  and 
experience  I  have  in  the  use  of  that  highly  impor- 
portant  manure. 

I  have  found  that  stiff  clay  land  requires  a  greater 
quantity  of  lime,  than  light  orsandy  soils,  and  I  gene- 
rally put  on  the  former  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre; 
its  effects  are  hardly  ever  seen  the  first  season  unless 
put  on  ploughed  ground.  In  order  to  obtain  immediate 
advantage  from  it,  1  plough  the  ground  intended  for 
corn  in  the  fall  preceding,  in  order  to  get  the  lime  out 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible;  which  I  have  spread 
immediately  before  corn  planting,  if  the  season  is  not 
extraordinarily  dry,  its  effects  will  be  evident  in  the 
growth  of  the  corn.  I  have  pursued  the  same  course 
on  worn  out  lands,  where  scarcely  a  spear  of  grass 
was  to  be  seen  five  years  ago,  and  which  are  now 
producing  as  good  crops  as  the  richest  limestone  land 
i  have.  This  land  was  naturally  thin,  intermixed 
with  slate,  iron  ore,  and  iron  pyrites,  and  the  quanti- 
ty of  lime  used  about  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Another  method  pursued  by  some  very  good  far- 
mers in  renovating  worn  out  lands,  is  to  apply  fifty 
bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre,  evenly  spread  on  the  sod, 
which,  after  the  first  season,  will  produce  good  pas- 
ture from  the  growth  of  the  natural  grass;  after  using 
it  for  a  pasturage  for  two  or  three  years,  it  is  turned 
down  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  lime  applied  on 
the  ploughed  ground,  which  will  then  produce  a  good 
crop  of  rye,  corn,  or  oats.  A  great  object  with  me 
has  been  to  produce  a  good  growth  of  clover;  when 
this  is  once  obtained  there  is  no  diflioulty  in  Iniprov- 
inor  the  quality  of  the  land  with  proper  management. 
If  the  foregoing  remarks  are  of  any  service  to  your 
correspondent  he  is  most  heartily  welcome  to  them, 
and  I  hope  they  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  of  your 
good  Chester  county  subscribers,  who  have  been  sn 
much  benefitted  By  the  use  of  liiiie,  believing,  that  if 
I  am  wrong  in  my  plans,  they  will  be  good  enough 
to  set  rae  right.         Yours,  &c. 

.\  Germ  AM  Farmer. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  RUTA  BAGA. 

Jiiushury,  Feb.  I,  I  S3  J. 

Mrt.  Editor, —  I  send  you  a  few  observations  upon 
the  culture  of  the  Ruta  Baga;  if  you  consider  them 
worth  publishing  they  are  at  your  service. 

The  way  that  I  think  best  for  raising  this  crop,  is 
as  follows: — The  year  before  take  a  piece  of  green 
sward  in  the  spring,  give  it  a  good  manuring  with 
green  dung,  spread  it  evenly  over  the  ground  and 
plough  it  under.  At  the  pro|>er  time  plant  with  corn, 
taking  particular  care  to  let  no  weeds  go  to  seed  dur- 
ing the  whole  season,  .\fter  the  corn  is  gathered, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  done  to  the  ground,  for  I  do  by 
BO  moans  approve  of  fall   ploughing,   though  1  once 


had  [a  different  opinion,  but  now  think  it  to  be  in- 
jurious to  any  soil  suitable  for  turnips. 

The  next  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  suffi- 
ciently dry,  it  is  ploughed;  then  let  it  remain  a  little 
more  than  three  weeks  longer,  and  plough  again,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  more  plough  the  third  time 
and  give  it  a  good  harrowing.  By  this  time,  if  the 
land  is  what  it  should  be,  it  is  in  good  condition  to  re- 
ceive the  plants,  which  should  be  set  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  harrowings.  The  intermediate  lime 
between  the  ploughing  will  give  nearly  all  the  seeds 
of  weeds  a  chance  and  time  to  sprout  that  may  re- 
main in  the  ground.  These  operations  will  bring  it 
to  about  the  first  of  July,  which  is  not  too  early  to 
insure  a  large  crop.  To  procure  the  plants  the  seed 
should  be  sown  on  a  separate  piece  of  land  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  but  I  should  recommend  to  not 
sow  so  thick  as  is  generally  practised.  If  the  plants 
stand  too  thick  before  transplanting,  they  never 
take  good  roots  but  are  sickly  and  tender,  the 
turnips  will  have  long  slim  necks  and  not  grow  near 
so  large,  round  or  handsome. 

The  form  of  setting  is  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  within  a  foot  of  each  other  in  the  rows. 
The  most  expeditious  way  of  setting  that  I  have  ever 
seen  practised,  is  for  some  person  to  go  before  and 
drop  the  plants  singly  at  the  distance  above  mention- 
ed; he  is  followed  by  two  others  with  very  small 
wooden  shovels  or  slices, — with  these  they  open  a 
place  sufficient  to  receive  the  roots,  then  with  both 
hands  press  the  soil  round  the  plant  so  that  it  will 
stand  erect.  In  this  way  if  the  ground  is  mellow, 
they  can  be  set  very  fast,  and  if  the  plants  are  good, 
there  will  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  die.  I  would  re- 
commend, however,  never  to  transplant  in  wet  wea- 
ther, and  when  it  is  fair,  the  dew  should  be  off  some 
time  before  the  plants  are  taken  up. 

The  advantage  of  transplanting  over  planting  the 
seed  in  the  field  where  they  are  to  grow,  I  think  is 
considerable.  In  the  first  place,  the  ground  is  in  bet- 
ter condition,  and  it  will  generally  save  two  hoeings. 
The  first  lime  a  turnip  crop  is  hoed,  when  it  is  not 
transplanted,  is  a  slow  operation,  and  takes  more  time 
than  it  would  to  [set  it  all  out  with  plants  after  the 
ground  has  been  prepared  as  before  directed.  With 
regard  to  the  best  mode  of  preserving  them  from  the 
frost,  I  think  there  is  none  so  good  or  economical  as  a 
good  cellar  under  the  barn.  1  had  a  cellar  made  un- 
der my  barn  seven  feet  deep,  twenty -six  wide,  and 
thirty-two  long,  this,  if  I  am  right  in  my  figures, 
will  hold  upwards  of  four  thousand  bushels  To  dig 
and  stone  this  cost  me  forty-six  dollars;  digging  and 
drawing  the  stone  twenty  more;  and  four  for  point- 
ing, making  in  all  seventy  dollars,  the  interest  of 
which  is  lour  dollars  and  twenty  cents.  Now  I  know 
of  no  other  way  that  four  thousand  bushels  of  turnips 
can  be  secured  for  four  dollars  and  twenty  cents,  their 
bulk  being  sixteen  or  twenty  cords.  There  is  another 
very  important  consideration,  when  they  are  in  a  cel- 
lar they  are  perfectly  secure,  and  can  be  had  every 
day  through  the  winter,  when  they  are  mosl  wanted, 
which  is  not  the  case  if  they  are  covered  on  the  field. 
With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Rula  Baga  for  feed- 
ing stock  or  fatting  cattle,  I  think  it  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable crop  the  farmer  can  raise.  I  consider  a  tun  to 
be  worth  more  than  a  ton  of  potatoes,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  raising  them  is  less  than  one  half  of  raising 
So  many  potatoes.      Respectfully  yours,         J.  M. 


HOXt.SICUi:iTUB.E. 


Why  are  kitchen  vegetables,  as  peas,  French  beans, 
&c.  sometimes  difficult  to  boil  soft? 

Because  of  the  great  quantity  of  gypsum  imbibed 
during  their  growth,  and  not  on  account  of  the  cool- 
ness of  the  season,  or  rains,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed:  to  correct  this,  throw  a  small  quantity  of 
subcarbonate  of  soda  in  the  saucepan  with  the  vege- 
tables, the  carbonic  acid  of  which  will  seize  upon  the 
lime  in  the  gypsum,  and  thus  free  the  vegetables 
from  its  influence. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Mr.  Smith:  Oxford,  J\ld.  IStli  Feb.  1832. 

Dear  sir, — In  your  paper.  No.  48,  vol.  13,  page 
S81,  I  find  some  gentleman  wishes  to  know  the  best 
way  of  protecting  the  grape  vines  from  frost,  particu- 
larly in  such  seasons  as  the  last  and  the  present  win- 
ter. With  a  hope  that  it  will  do  good  to  some  of, 
our  friends,  and  those  gentlemen  who  wish  to  raise 
this  valuable  fruit,  I  give  you  the  following  state- 
ment, which  is  my  own  experience. 

Take  the  scrapings  of  your  wood  yard  or  any  rot- 
ten vegetable  manure,  and  bank  it  up;  then  add  near 
one-fourth  as  much  well  drawn  ashes  to  it,  and  pour 
on  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  soapsuds  until  it  is 
all  mixt  together;  and  just  before  the  frost,  spread  it 
round  young  vines  that  you  are  afraid  will  not  stand 
the  climate;  when  this  is  done,  before  the  hard  frost 
comeson  throw  cedar  or  pine  bushesover  thebranches; 
where  neither  can  be  had,  something  that  will  keep 
off  the  hard  cold  winds,  may  do.  1  put  nothing  on 
the  branches  of  my  large  vines  that  suit  the  climate, 
only  throw  some  of  the  above  compost  round  the 
roots.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  back  I  used  some 
little  of  the  compost,  and  generally  used  dead  grass, 
hay  or  sea  sage,  &.C.,  and  it  did  very  well;  except 
some  few  vines,  I  found  quite  dead,  and  on  a  full  ex- 
amination I  found  the  hay,  &c.  had  harboured  a  par- 
cel of  mice,  and  they  had  buried  themselves  near 
the  root  and  gnawed  off  all  the  bark  and  killed  the 
vines!  therefore,  I  found  the  remedy  was  some  times 
as  bad  as  the  disease.  Mice  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  are  a  great  nuisance,  and  in  some  elevated  lands 
more  than  many  people  have  an  idea  of.  See  the 
Farmer,  No.  45,  vol.  13,  page  359.  Gentlemen  will 
find  an  advantage  in  propagating  the  vines  that  suit 
our  climate  best;  yet  we  have  the  curiosity  to  raise 
a  few  of  the  south  or  foreign  vines  that  are  in  higli 
repute,  and  some  may  suit  us  when  others  do  not. 

John  Willis. 


DISEASE  IN  APPLE  TREES. 

Hazlewood,  iieor  St.  Louis,  ) 
Mr.  Smith;  Missouri,  Jan.  18,   1832.  \ 

We  have  in  this  neighbourhood  (Florrissant  Valley) 
a  disease  among  our  apple  trees,  which  will  I  fear  de- 
stroy them;  it  commences  most  generally  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  young  shoots,  (about  the  month  of 
June)  the  leaves  withering,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  being  scorched  by  fire,  the  sap  turning  quite  a 
dark  brown  colour;  the  bixly  of  the  tree  a  short  time 
after  becomes  affected  by  the  outer  bark  blistering  and 
by  degrees  the  whole  of  the  inner  bark  loosening  it- 
self from  the  tree  in  various  places,  and  splitting  it- 
self, and  continues  till  the  whole  tree  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  dcstrojed  by  fire.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  detect  any  insect  which  could  have  produced  this 
efl'ect,  and  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  what  the 
disease  can  be;  I  have  examined  the  Farmer  and  Sal- 
isbury on  orchards,  and  can  find  nothing  in  cither  of 
them  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject.  Has  such 
a  disease  ever  made  its  appearance  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Alleghany? 

I  have  had  but  one  pear  tree  affected  in  this  man- 
ner, and  have  not  discovered  it  in  any  other  of  the 
fruit  trees;  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  an  insect  of 
some  kind— but  I  have  made  frequent  examinalions 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  could  not  detect  any 
thing  like  the  appearance  of  an  insect  or  its  larva;. 

I  have  cut  the  limb  off  at  various  distances  below 
the  affected  shoot  to  slop  its  progress  down,  if  such 
should  bo  its  progress,  but  towards  autumn  or  the  suc- 
ceeding spring  the  body  would  become  affected  as 
above  described,  and  the  tree  die  that  or  the  succeed- 
ing year.  In  one  or  two  instances  after  the  tree  be- 
came gradually  affected  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground, 
and  had  the  appearance  as  if  you  had  burnt  straw  o: 
brush  under  it,  the  roots  put  up  young  shoots. 
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(For  tho  American  Farmer.) 
COLOR  IN  FLOWERS. 

Many  of  those  plants  which  we  cultivate  for  their 
beautiCuI  flowers,  run  into  many  varieties  in  regard  to 
color;  but  the  young  flurist  soon  observes  with  sur- 
prise tliat  there  is  one  color,  (sometimes  more)  into 
which  no  variety  of  any  one  species  will  ever  run,  as 
if  the  law  was  imperative, 

Talte  any  shade  but  that . 

I  know  of  no  plant,  however,  which  comes  so  near 
to  forming  an  exception  to  this  remark  as  the  Hya- 
cinth, which  our  learned  countryman  .A'bti/i  Webster" 
calls  "a  large  red  flower."  Now  I  think  he  has  been 
unfortunate  in  selecting  this  color,  for  I  have  never 
seen  a  full  red  hyacinth;  and  yet  I  have  bought  bulbs 
of  the  reddest  Mtmcs^  such  as  Jlos  sangitineus,  Stc.  in 
hopes  to  have  intense  crimson  flowers  like  the  tulip. 
All  however  proved  but  little  more 

Than  streakings  of  the  morning  light. 
Neither  have  I  been  able  to  procure  any  yellow  hya- 
cinth equal  in  intensity  of  color  to  the  yellow  rose. 

Often,  the  prohibition  of  a  particular  color  extends 
to  all  the  species  of  a  genus. 

Thus  we  have 
nowhite  Stapelia,  Fritillaria,  Pontederia,  Brunsvigia; 
no  red  Crocus,  Iris,  Viola,  Campanula,  Hemerocal- 

lis,  Asphodelus; 
no  blue  Gladiolus,  Primula,  Phlox,  Tulips,  Narcis- 
sus, Roses,  Lilies; 
no  yellow  Echium,  Viburnum,  Trillium,  Poeonia. 

In  marking  the  princijial  colors  of  ornamental  flow- 
ers, we  must  necessarily  vary  from  the  colors  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum,  at  least  in  substituting  white  for 
green.  I  would  not  call  a  flower  red,  &c.  unless  the 
color  was  unmixed.  Many  of  our  purple  flowers  are 
mixtures  of  red  and  blue,  like  those  of  Phlox  divari- 
cata,  which  sometimes  approaches  red  and  sometimes 
blue,  but  never  is  either  red  or  blue. 

An  Amateur. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
FRUIT  TREES. 

2d.  mo.  18,  1832. 

I  have  somewhere  read  the  opinion  of  an  eminent 
orchardisi,  that  the  blossom  buds  of  the  peach  tree  ge- 
nerally perish  when  the  mercury  sinks  20°  below  ze- 
ro. There  are  two  circumstances  however,  to  which 
I  believe  that  writer  did  not  advert,  one  of  which  at 
least,  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  tem- 
perature at  which  they  would  perish,  namely:  whe- 
ther the  buds  after  they  are  fully  formed  and  matured, 
do,  or  do  not,  becoine  started  or  swelled  by  mild  wea- 
ther, either  at  the  close  of  autumn,  or  some  time  du- 
rino  the  winter.  The  peach  bud  when  mature  but 
not  started,  is  very  hardy;  and  I  suspect  will  not  lose 
its  vitality  much  sooner  than  the  branch  that  supports 
it.  In  this  disliict  where  the  peach  tree  is  extensive- 
ly cultivated,  and  where  the  mercury  rarely  descends 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  degrees  below  zero,  we  ne- 
ver ascribe  the  loss  of  tlie  blossom  buds  to  the  cold, 
unless  they  have  started.  When  this  happens  how- 
ever, a  few  degrees  of  frost  are  suflicient  to  destroy 
them 

Our  severest  winters  are  often  succeeded  by  plenti- 
ful crops  of  peaches. 

The  other  circumstance  to  which  I  allude  is  the  dif- 
ference of  hardiness  in  the  peach  tree  in  difl'erent  cli- 
mates. In  conformity  with  the  common  opinions  of 
experienced  horticulturists,  a  peach  tree  on  the  coast 
of  Georgia  or  Florida  would  perish  from  cold  at  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  one  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
State  of  New  York;  that  is,  trees  inured  to  the  seve- 
rity of  our  winters  would  resist  more  cold  than  the 
same  kind  would  resist  in  the  milder  climates  of  the 
south.     The  point  of  temperature  at  which  unstarted 

*  Elementary  Spelling  Book,  page  152, 


blossom  buds  would  perish,  must  therefore  be  differ- 
ent in  different  climates. 

I  have  intended  this  note  as  a  comment  on  the  re- 
mark of  "P."  at  page  381  of  the  current  volume  of 
the  American  Farmer.  y.  q. 


The  Chinese  green  tea  plant  (camellia  viridis)  has 
been  successfully  planted  by  Mr.  Rootsey,  of  Bristol, 
in  a  part  of  Brecknockshire,  Wales,  near  the  source  of 
the  Usk,  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  higher  than  the  limits  of  the  native  woods,  con- 
sisting of  alder  and  birch.  It  endured  the  winter, 
and  was  not  affected  by  the  late  frosts  of  last  May; 
and  it  has  made  several  vigorous  shoots. 


RURAIi  ■ECONOm.V. 


(From  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer.) 
DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  James  Dunlop,  Esq. 
of  London,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  breed  of  coii's 
on  his  plantation  called  Roslin,  near  this  place,  as  well 
as  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  neat  cattle,  generally 
of  the  vicinity,  lately  sent  from  Britain  a  bull  and 
several  cows  of  the  celebrated  Ayrshire  dairy  breed; 
of  which  shipment  the  bull  and  one  cow  we  under- 
stand have  survived  the  tempestuous  weather  recently 
experienced  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  arrived  in 
excellent  condition  on  the  Roslin  estate. 

When  we  recollect  how  many  valuable  additions  to 
our  stock  of  blooded  stallions  and  mares,  besides  me- 
rino sheep,  etc.  this  gentleman  has  in  former  years 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  ani- 
mals on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  we  doubt  not  at  a  con- 
siderable pecuniary  sacrifice,  his  enterprise  and  libe- 
rality cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

Mr.  AiTON,  in  his  popular  work  on  Dairy  Hicsban- 
dry,  has  given  the  following  history  of  the  Ayrshire 
Daikt  Breed  of  Cattle: 

"The  dairy   breed  of  cows  in  Ayrshire,  now  so 
much  and  so  justly  esteemed,  are  not  an  ancient  or 
indigenuous  race,  but  are  a  breed  begun  to  be  formed, 
first  by  the   inhabitants  of  the  bailliary  of  Cunning- 
ham in  that  county,  within  the  last  sixty,  and  chiefly 
within  the  last  forty  years.    It  appears  from  an  adage 
in  the  county  of  Ayr, 
"Kyle  for  a  man, 
Carrick  for  a  cove, 
Cunningham  for  butter  and  cheese, 
And  Galloway  for  woo," 

that  dairy  husbandry  had  not  only  been  practised  in 
Cunningham,  but  that  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese 
had  become  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  boast  of 
the  distiict  at  a  very  remote  period;  and  the  last  and 
present  generations  of  the  inhabitants  have  shown 
that  they  still  attend  to  that  branch  of  industry,  and 
have  greatly  improved  on  the  favourite  practices  of 
their  ancestors. 

"But  though  dairy  husbandry  has  for  many  ages 
past  been  more  attended  to  in  the  bailliary  of  Cun- 
ningham than  in  any  other  district  in  Scotland,  it  was 
only  during  the  present  generation  that  any  material 
improvement  was  begun  to  be  made  or  even  attempt- 
ed, on  the  breed  of  cows  in  that  district;  and  it  is 
only  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  thereby,  that 
that  improvement  merited  notice. 

"Every  person  now  of  fifty  years  of  age  or  up- 
wards, who  has  paid  attention  from  their  youth  tu  the 
cattle  in  that  district,  will  remember  that  the  cows  in 
the  bailliary  of  Cunningham,  and  that  of  Kyle,  were 
generally,  till  after  the  year  1780,  a  puny,  unshape 
ly,  and  inferior  breed  ol  cattle,  not  superior  in  size, 
shapes  or  qualities,  to  those  still  met  with  in  the  high 
er  parts  of  Clydesdale,  Peebleshire,  or  those  in  the 
islands  of  Arran  and  Bute.  They  were  even  infe- 
rior to  these,  from  not  being  nearly  so  well  fed  as  cat- 
tle generally  now  are  in  every  district,  except  in 
some  parts  of  the  North  Highlands. 


"The  cows  then  kept  in  the  districts  of  Kyle  and 
Cunningham  were  of  a  diminutive  size,  ill  fed,  ill 
shaped,  and  yielded  but  a  scanty  return  in  milk, — 
they  were  mostly  of  a  black  colour,  with  large  stripes 
of  white  along  the  chine  or  ridge  of  their  backs  about 
their  flanks,  or  on  their  faces.  Their  horns  were 
high  and  crooked,  having  deep  ringlets  at  the  root: 
the  plainest  proof  that  the  cattle  were  but  scantily 
fed.  The  chine  of  their  backs  stood  up  high  and  nar- 
row, their  sides  were  lank,  short  and  thin;  their 
hides  thick,  and  adhering  to  the  bones;  their  pile 
was  coarse  and  open,  and  few  of  them  yielded  more 
than  three  or  four  Scots'  pints  of  milk  per  day,  when 
in  their  best  plight;  or  weighed  when  fat  more  than 
Irom  twelve  or  sixteen,  to  twenty  stones  avoirdupois, 
sinking  offal. 

"It  was  impossible  that  these  cattle,  fed  as  they 
were,  could  be  of  great  weight,  well  shaped,  or  yield 
much  milk.  Their  only  food  in  winter  or  spring  was 
oat  straw,  and  what  they  could  pick  up  in  the  fields, 
to  which  they  were  turned  out  almost  every  day; 
with  a  mash  of  weak  corn  and  chaff  daily  after  calv- 
ing. And  their  pasture  in  summer  was  of  the  very 
worst  quality,  and  eaten  so  bare  that  the  cattle  were 
half  starved.  The  land  was  then  under  such  barba- 
rous courses  of  cropping,  and  so  much  overcropped, 
that  when  turned  to  pasture,  it  yielded  little  else  but 
weeds,  and  a  few  natural  grasses  of  the  worst  quality; 
and  that  coarse  pasture  was  so  much  overstocked,  and 
eaten  so  bare,  that  the  cattle  were  half  starved,  and 
had  the  aspect  of  starvelings. 

"A  wonderful  change  has  since  been  made  in  the 
condition,  aspect  and  qualities  of  the  Ayrshire  dairy 
stock.  They  are  not  now  the  meagre  unshapely  ani- 
mals they  were  about  forty  years  ago;  but  have  been 
completely  changed  into  something  as  different  from 
what  they  were  then,  as  any  two  breeds  in  the  island 
can  be  from  each  other.  They  are  almost  double  the 
size,  and  yield  about  four  times  the  quantity  of  milk 
that  the  Ayrshire  cows  then  yielded.  Formerly  they 
were  not  of  any  specific  breed,  nor  uniformity  of 
shapes  or  colour,  neither  was  there  any  fixed  stand- 
ard by  which  they  could  be  judged.  But  now  they 
are  generally  of  a  brown  and  white  colour,  in  mixed 
patches;  and  rules  have  been  adopted  for  determin- 
ing the  purity  of  the  breed  and  excellence  of  their 
quality. 

"'l"he.-e  alterations,  though  they  are  extensive, 
have  not  been  made  by  merely  selling  the  farm  stock, 
and  replacing  them  with  a  different  breed;  but  the 
changes  have  been  effected  upon  the  former  breed, 
partly  by  skilful  breeding,  and  still  more  by  better 
feeding  and  treatment. 

"But  though  these  improvements  in  the  dairy 
stock  of  Ayrshire  wore  begun  and  biought  to  its 
present  advanced  state  within  the  recollection  of 
thousands  who  are  still  alive;  and  though  I  kept  a 
dairy  stock  for  some  time  in  the  centre  of  the  district 
where  these  improvements  were  first  i^itroduced, 
and  about  the  time  that  they  began  to  be  itnproved: 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  commencement  of 
them  to  any  particular  person  or  family. 

"About  the  year  1760,  or  between  that  and  1770, 
some  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  resided  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  procured 
cows  of  some  English  or  Dutch  breed,  who  were 
much  larger  in  size  than  any  other  then  in  Scotland; 
and  when  these  were  well  fed,  on  the  sheltered  and 
improved  lands  round  the  seats  of  their  owners,  they 
yielded  far  more  milk  than  the  native  cows.  It  was 
their  greater  size,  and  the  superior  quantity  of  milk 
they  yielded,  that  induced  tlie?e  noblemen  and  others 
to  purchase  them;  and  wherever  their  feeding  in 
Scotland  corresponded  to  what  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  cat,  their  owners  were  not  disappointed. 
But  when  these  large  cows  were  turned  into  pas- 
ture that  was  much  inferior  to  that  on  which  they 
had  been  reared,  they  fell  short  in  milking,  as  all 
cows  that  arc  not  well  f^d  will  do. 

"I  am  really  uneertaiiT  as  to  the  district  or  country 
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from  which  these  stranger  cows  were  brouglit. 
They  certainly  were  denominated  Dutch  cows  wlien 
first  introduced  into  Ayrshire.  But  tiom  their  being 
of  a  brown  and  white  colour,  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve they  were  of  the  Tceswater  breed. 

"Neither  have  I  been  able  to  discover  who  it  w;is 
that  first  introduced  them  into  the  bailliary  uf  Cun- 
ningham, nor  to  point  out  all  those  who  did  so. 
John  Dunlop,  Esq.  of  Dunlop,  brought  some  of  these 
Enghsli  or  Dutch  cows  to  his  byres  at  Dunlop  house 
in  Cunningliara,  soon  after  the  year  17C0.  As  they 
were  there  provided  with  the  best  of  past\irc,  as  the 
dairy  was  much  attended  to  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  as  the  improved  breed  of  the  mixed  bn.iwn  and 
white  colour  came  into  vogue  about  Dunlop  and 
Stawardton  sooner  than  in  any  other  part  of  Cun- 
ningham, it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Dunlop's  were  among 
the  first  of  the  stranger  breed  that  reached  Cunning- 
ham. 

"  the  Earl  of  Marchmount,  about  1750^  purchased 
from  the  Bishop  of  Durham  several  cows  and  a  bull 
of  the  Teeswater  or  some  English  breed,  all  of  a 
brown  colour  spotted  with  white,  and  his  lordship 
kept  them  some  time  at  his  seat  in  Berwickshire. 
Bruce  Campbell,  Esq.  then  factor  on  his  lordship's 
estates  m  Ayrshire,  carried  some  of  that  breed  to 
Sornbeg  in  Kyle,  where  they  were  kept  some  time, 
and  their  progeny  spreaTi  overdift'erent  parts  of  Ayr- 
shire. A  bull  of  that  stock,  after  coupling  with  many 
cows  on  the  estate  of  Cessnock,  w'as  by  Mr.  Campbell 
sold  to  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Sundnuii,  and  raised 
a  numerous  offspring  in  that  quarter  of  Ayrshire. 

"John  Orr,  of  Borrowfield,  Esq.  about  the  yeiir 
1767,  sent  from  Glasgow,  or  from  some  part  in  that 
neighbourhood,  to  his  estate  of  Grougar,  Ayrshire, 
several  fine  milk  cows  of  a  much  larger  size  than  any 
then  on  that  estate.  One  of  these  cost  six  pounds, 
which  was  more  than  twice  the  price  of  the  best 
cows  then  in  that  quarter.  As  these  cows  were  well 
fed,  they  yielded  a  good  return  in  milk,  and  Ujc  far- 
mers in  that  neighbourhood  were  eager  to  procure 
their  calves,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  similar  returns. 
Cattle  of  the  same  appearance  were  about  that  time 
brought  to  Eglinton,  Loudon,  and  to  the  scats  of 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Ayrshire:  and  as 
most  of  those  were  of  the  same  colour,  brown,  spot- 
ted or  freaked  with  white, — as  all  of  them  were  lar- 
ger, and  when  duly  fed,  yielded  much  more  milk 
than  the  native  breed, — their  calves  were  reared  by 
such  as  could  procure  them,  and  bulls  of  that  breed, 
or  even  of  their  colour,  were  preferred  to  all  others. 
From  these,  or  from  crosses  of  them  with  Ihe  native 
cows,  the  whole  district  has  been  stocked;  and  tlie 
breed  has  attained  such  celebrity,  that  they  have 
not  only  supplied  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  and 
greatest  part  of  Lanark;  but,  for  about  twenty  years 
past,  colonies  of  the  improved  breed  have  been  car- 
ried from  Ayrshire  to  every  county  of  Scotland,  and 
to  many  counties  in  England." 


mXSCBIiIiANZIOVS. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Mr.  Fessenden, — For  more  than  twenty  years 
past  I  have  fattened  my  own  pork;  and  have  supposed 
that  an  increase  of  one,  or  one  and  a  quarter  pounds 
a  day  was  as  much  as  could  be  exppoled  from  ij;ood 
keeping.  On  the  fourth  day  of  July  last,  I  purchased 
two  spring  pigs,  the  joint  weight  of  which  was  108 
lbs.  On  the  fourth  day  of  January  they  were  killed, 
and  weighed  when  dressed,  five  hundn-d  and  eighteen 
pounds;  which  is  mure  than  two  pounds  per  day  gain. 
These  pigs  were  a  small  breed,  had  short  legs,  srniill 
head,  and  when  we  began  lo  feed  them  with  grain  it 
was  usually  scalded.  W.  L. 

J^en  Haven,  Feb.  1,  1832. 

Why  are  potaloes  the  niosi  nourishing  of  all  vege- 
tables? 

Because  of  the  quantity  of  starch  they  contain. 
Salop,  tapioca,  and  sago  childly  consist  of  starch,  and 
are  proportionately  nutritious. 


THE  COCHINEAL  PLANT  AND  INSECT. 

The  U.  S.  Consul  at  Campeachy,  in  compliance 
with  a  circular  issued  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
has  communicated  to  the  Department  of  Slate  the  an- 
nexed account  of  the  cochineal  plant  and  insect,  the 
cultivation  and  propagation  of  which  have  been  so 
profitably  pursued  in  Mexico: 

A  tradition  relative  to  the  foundation  of  Mexico  is 
commemorated  on  its  coin,  by  the  represenlatiun  of 
an  eagle,  with  a  serpent  in  his  beak,  standing  on  the 
nopal,  or  prickly  pear — the  plant  which  nourishes 
the  living  insect  known  alter  death  in  commerce  by 
the  name  of  cochineal.  The  series  of  oval  and  fleshy 
masses,  commonly  called  leaves,  which  constitute  this 
plant,  do  not  extend  along  the  ground  like  the  prick- 
ly pear  of  the  north,  but  ascend  into  the  air  in  the 
shape  of  a  shrub  or  tree,  the  lower  ones  becoming  con- 
verted into  a  woody  stem.  The  great  importance  of 
the  nopal  to  Mexico  is  general!}'  known,  but  it  is  not 
perhaps  as  public,  that  since  the  independence  u(  New 
Spain,  the  insect  has  been  successfully  introduced 
into  the  Peninsula  of  Old  Spain,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  source  of  prosperity  lo  that  unhapjiy  nation 
As  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  with  a  happier  climate, 
has  a  much  hap])ier  government;  it  is  very  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  in  a  few  years,  this  territory  also  will 
produce  at  least  enough  cochineal  fur  liie  consumption 
of  the  United  Slates. 

The  Royal  Economical  Society  of  Cadiz,  after  five 
years'  attentive  observations  on  fifteen  generations  of 
this  precious  insect,  published  in  1S25  the  result  uf 
their  experience  on  the  management  both  of  Ihe  no- 
pal and  the  cochineal  best  adapted  to  the  seasons  and 
people  of  Spain.  The  Indians  of  Oajaca,  in  its  native 
Mexico,  affirm  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  this  in- 
sect, the  domestic  and  the  wild;  and  that  the  latter  is 
inindcal  to  the  former,  and  injurious  to  the  plant  upon 
which  it  subsists;  but  the  society  denies  even  the  ex- 
istence of  the  wild  variety,  and  atttibiites  to  accident 
alone  the  inferior  size  and  qualily  of  the  insects  which 
originated  this  distinctive  epithet.  The  Society  also 
stales  that  by  experiments  made  on  the  various  kinds 
of  nopal  in  the  vicinitv  of  Cadiz,  the  domestic  insects 
find  sufficient  mailer  for  nutrition  and  groulh  to  ac- 
commodate itself  lo  all;  that  a  scanty  cultivation  of 
these  plants  improve  their  qualities  by  rendering  the 
quantity  of  the  prickles  less  numerous,  the  texture  of 
the  cuticle  more  delicate,  and  the  substance  of  the  leaf 
more  tender;  and  that  hence  the  insect  is  enabled  to 
attach  iiself  with  more  facility  in  the  manner  most 
appropriate  to  its  existence  and  preservation.  The 
Society  fuilher  asserts  that  in  Spain,  neither  the  in- 
sect nor  the  plant  has  been  attacked  by  any  of  the 
numerous  enemies  to  which  they  are  subject  in  their 
native  country.  How  encouraging  are  these  facts  to 
all  Southern  Slates. 

The  production  of  cochineal  is  effected  with  very 
little  capital,  and  very  light  labour,  but  it  requires 
great  vigilance  and  care.  The  jilanls  must  be  defend- 
ed from  heavy  showers,  from  strong  winds,  and  from 
intense  cold,  without  depriving  them  in  serene  weath- 
er of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  sun  and  atmos- 
phere. Of  the  numerous  varieties  of  nopal,  a  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  those  wdiose  leaves  have  the  fewest 
prickles,  the  most  juicy  substance,  the  tcnderest  cuti- 
cle and  the  most  downy  surface.  As  these  qualities 
are  changed  by  age,  no  plant  is  employed  longer  than 
three  years.  For  a  small  experiment,  a  few  insects 
may  be  attached  to  a  leaf,  a  year  old,  |)lanted  in  a 
llowcr  pot,  which  may  be  removed  or  covered  at  the 
pleasure  or  convenience  uf  Ihe  experimenter.  The 
general  cultivation  of  the  nopal  is  commenced  by  that 
slight  preparation  of  the  soil  which  is  usual  for  com- 
mon horticultural  vegetables.  The  leaves,  eight  days 
after  culling  are  planted  about  two  feet  from  each 
other  in  facing  files,  which  are  six  feet  apart  — Im- 
mediately around  their  tender   rools,  the  weeds  are 


extracted  by  the  hand.  If  necessary,  in  the  hottest 
and  driest  weather  of  summer,  a  little  water  may  be 
sprinkled  at  the  foot  of  each  plant,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  late  in  the  evening,  of  every  fourth  day.  The 
new  leaves  which  do  not  sprout  upwards  should  be 
cut  oft".  Every  bud  which  might  form  a  flower,  should 
also  be  separated.  The  plant  should  be  occasionally 
cleansed  from  dust,  webs,  &.c.  by  the  breath  or  a  brush 
gently  applied. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  a  sufficient  number  of 
young  leaves  have  grown  to  support  the  insects.  Two 
years  afterwards,  each  plant  is  pulled  up:  one  of  its 
latest  leaves  is  put  in  its  place,  and  the  others  are 
taken  to  form  new  plots  of  nopal.  A  bed,  twenty-four 
feel  long  and  nine  feet  wide,  will  contain  twenty-five 
plants,  each  of  which  in  the  third  year  usually  has 
ten  leaves.  Each  leaf  may  sustain  a  nest  of  ten 
mothers,  and  nourish  well  a  hundred  insects,  which 
will  altogether  be  iwenty-five  thousand,  and  furnish 
one  pound  of  dead  and  dry  cochineal.  One  person 
may  attend  a  plot  of  six  hundred  jilants,  with  leisure 
for  other  rural  or  domestic  labours.  Although  four 
months  are  required  for  the  reproduction  of  the  in- 
sect, only  three  months  from  its  birth  are  necessary 
for  it  to  arrive  at  that  grade  of  maturity  and  perfec- 
tion in  which  it  is  killed  for  commerce.  In  the  cli- 
mate uf  Spain,  the  cultivator  can  calculate  with  safety 
on  only  the  two  cvops  between  .March  and  October, 
but  as  they  will  yield  fifty  pounds  of  cochineal,  he 
obtains  a  lucralive  reward  for  his  life. 

From  ils  birth  to  ils  death  the  cochineal  insect  ad- 
heres (iimly  by  lis  feet  and  its  mouth  to  the  leaf  of 
the  nopal,  and  if  it  accidentally  falls,  it  perishes  with- 
out attempting  to  return.  When  largest  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pea,  is  covered  with  a  whitish  pow- 
der, and  i%  then  ready  to  discharge  its  numerous  off- 
spring in  thready  enveloiies.  At  this  period  eight  or 
ten  j;io(/iers  are  delicately  separated  by  a  slender  stick, 
and  collocated  under  a  square  piece  of  gauze,  or  other 
porous  material,  fastened  at  ils  corners  to  the  lower 
part  of  a  fresh  leaf  by  ils  longest  prickles.  The  proge- 
ny escaping  through  the  pores,  in  twelve  to  eighteen 
days  populate  the  whole  surface.  'I'he  middle  of  a 
sunny  day  should  be  chosen  to  confine  the  parents,  as 
the  young  ones  will  then  soon  become  dry  enough  to 
move  with  faciliiy.  The  leaf  whose  insects  are  de- 
signed for  ptupag;ition  is  nil  touched  during  the  first 
seventy  days  ol  their  existence.  When  the  others 
are  cleansed,  especially  in  the  laller  periods,  by  the 
breath  or  brush,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  separate 
the  insects  wilb  Ihe  powder  webs,  &.o.  which  may 
need  removal.  On  their  arrival  at  maturity  they  are 
killed  and  prepared  for  commerce  in  various  ways. 
They  are  spread  on  line  sheets  exposed  four  hours 
daily  to  the  strongest  rays  of  the  sun  for  ten  or  twelve 
days.  Or  they  may  be  first  put  into  an  oven,  as  hot 
as  ihe  hand  can  bear,  for  eight  or  leu  hours,  and  then 
be  placed  in  the  sunshine  during  six  successive  days. 
They  are  also  prepared  by  pouring  boiling  water  on 
them  until  dead  and  then  exposing  them  to  dry  in 
the  sun;  liy  ruasiing  ihein  in  a  covered  earthen  vessel 
surrounded  by  hot  ashes  during  several  hours;  and 
finally  by  sulfocaliiig  tliein  in  a  closed  sack.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  every  moilier  contains  upwards  of 
half  a  million  of  insects,  but  being  so  extremely  small 
and  delicate,  many  must  perish  in  ihe  first  days  of 
their  existence,  and  all  the  males  which  are  winged 
at  thirty  lo  foriy  days,  disappear  as  soon  as  they  have 
fulfilled  their  destined  funclions.  Nevertheless  their 
fecundity  is  so  great,  that  it  is  said  they  have  furnish- 
ed an  annual  e.\porlaiinn  from  Mexico  lo  the  amount 
of  ten  nullinns  of  dollars! 

The  nopal  is  also  prized  by  the  natives  both  of  Old 
and  Now  Spain,  on  account  of  ils  abundant  fruit, 
which  although  smnewbat  astringent  is  plensant  to 
their  taste,  believed  lo  be  nulriliuus,  and  c.alli-d  the 
Indian  fig.  Il  is  moreover  hiL'hly  esteemed  for  ils 
beautv  and  utility  in  forming  living  fences  for  their 
little  linlds. 

As  my  inquiries  have  been  directed  after  plants  of 
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the  most  extensive  practical  utility,  I  now  present 
the  nopal  as  one  whose  advantages  can  be  enjoyed 
alike  by  the  rich  and  the  needy;  by  the  lady  in  her 
parlour,  and  the  servant  in  her  kitchen;  by  the  plant- 
er around  his  palace,  and  the  negro  around  his  hut. 
It  will  form  an  ornamental  enclosure  for  the  gardens 
of  the  wealthy;  a  fruitful  hedge  for  the  patches  of 
the  poor;  and  will  furnish  both  sexes  and  all  ages  of 
every  family  with  a  source  of  pleasant  and  profitable 
labour.  Henrv  Perrine, 

U.  S.  Consul  for  Campeachy. 
J^eio  York,  1 1th  Februanj,  1 832. 

Mr.  Smith:  Portsmoutli,  Ohio,  Sth  Feb.  1S32. 

Although  not  a  subscriber,  I  have  for  a  few  weeks  past 
been  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  paper.  1  ob- 
serve that  you  are  anxious  to  receive,  for  publication, 
communications  on  the  subject  of  agriculture;  and  on 
ihis  account  I  have  made  a  few  rough  notes,  respect- 
ing our  county,  which  I  place  entirely  at  your  dis- 
posal. Respectfully,       I.\crease  A.  Lapham. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  SCIOTO, 
OHIO. 

This  county  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto,  and  at  the  .termination  of  the 
Grand  Canal  leading  Irora  Lake  Erie.  It  has  an  ex- 
tent of  about  575  square  miles,  and  a  population, 
agreeable  to  the  late  census,  of  nearly  nine  thousand. 
Portsmouth,  a  town  of  1200  inhabitants,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  is  the  seat  of  justice. 
After  the  completion  of  the  canal  this  town  will  pos- 
sess commercial  advantages,  superior  to  most  other 
towns  in  the  state.  Like  Albany  and  Buffalo  in  New 
York,  it  will  be  a  place  where  a  large  amount  of  mer- 
chandise and  produce  will  be  e.xchanged  from  canal 
to  steamboat  navigation  and  vice  versa.  Steaitiboats 
from  the  south  will  here  land  their  rich  cargoes  of  su- 
gar, cofi'ee,  cotton,  &c.;  and  receive  in  return  the 
products  of  o?(c  soil  frorn  the  canal. 

The  county  is  covered  with  hills,  generally  from 
300  to  400  feet  high  above  the  bed  of  the  Ohio. 
They  ate  composed  of  a  kind  of  sandstone  or  free- 
stone and  clay  slate,  with  occasionally  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone. Although  their  slopes  are  generally  so  gen- 
tle, that  they  might  be  cultivated  with  profit,  the 
soil  is  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  bottom  land, 
that  they  have  hitherlo  received  but  little  attention 
from  the  agriculturist.  The  hills  however  are  va- 
luable for  their  mineral  treasures.  Inexhaustible 
beds  of  iron  ore  of  a  good  quality  have  been  discover- 
ed, and  ten  or  twelve  furnaces  are  already  in  opera- 
tion. Numerous  iron  works  of  various  kinds  are  at 
work,  and  we  shall  soon  have  a  mill  for  rolling  and 
slitting.     Coal  has  also  been  found  in  these  hills. 

In  their  general  character  these  hills  are  quite  sin- 
gular. When  viewed  from  the  summit  of  one  of 
them,  they  lose  almost  entirely  the  appearance  of 
hills;  all  seem  to  rise  to  nearly  the  saine  elevation,  so 
that  their  tops  form  a  level  line  around  us.  Tliey 
present  no  high  peaks,  no  continuous  ridges  or  other 
irregular  sinuosities.  From  the  summit  of  a  hill  in 
Kentucky,  opposite  Portsmouth,  a  fine  prospect  of 
this  kind,  including  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Scio- 
to, for  several  miles  in  extent,  may  be  seen.  From 
these  appearances,  and  many  others  that  miglit  be 
mentioned,  the  speculative  geologist  would  suppose 
that  the  country  was  once  a  plain,  level  with  the  tops 
of  our  present  hills;  and  that  the  great  valleys,  as  well 
as  the  smaller  ravines,  which  are  so  comnnon,  have 
been  worn  down  by  currents  ot  water.  The  hills  are 
only  the  remains  of  this  once  level  country,  which 
have  resisted  the  action  of  the  water. 

The  valleys  of  the  rivers  are  from  two  to  five  miles 
in  width,  they  have  a  soil  inferior  in  richness,  per- 
haps to  none  in  the  world,  and  support  entirely  the 
present  population  of  the  county.  Much  oftliis  land 
is  annually  covered  by  the  high  floods,  which  is  con- 
sidered an  advantage — a  deposite  of  a  few  inches  of 
mud  being  left,  which  renders  manure  unnecessary. 


Thus  the  farmer  has  a  rich  soil,  and  is  sure  of  its  al- 
ways reinaining  so;  we  hear  no  complaints  of  the 
land's  being  worn  out.  No  rotation  of  crops,  is  re- 
quired; some  fields  have  produced  crops  of  Indian  corn 
for  thirty  years  in  succession,  without  perceptibly 
impoverishing  the  soil. 

Indian  corn  is  the  staple — I  might  almost  say  the 
only  agricultural  product  of  this  county;  for  hitherto 
the  faruiers  have  turned  their  attention  to  little  else. 
From  sixty  to  seventy  busliels  to  the  acre  is  an  ave- 
rage crop,  but  with  good  management  it  is  presumed 
100  bushels  might  be  produced  in  a  favourable  season. 
Many  farmers  have  a  slovenly  way  ol  cultivating 
their  corn,  and  only  produce  thirty  or  forty  bushels 
where  double  that  quantity  might  be  raised.  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  make  any  observations  on  the  man- 
ner of  cultivating  this  valuable  grain,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Prize  essay  on  that  subject  by  a  West- 
ern Farmer.  The  practice  and  experience  of  our 
luost  intelligent  farmers  go  to  show  the  correctness  of 
his  remarks. 

This  corn,  a  few  years  ago  was  taken  to  New  Or- 
leans, by  the  farmers  themselves,  in  flat  bottomed 
boats  made  for  the  purpose.  These  boats  were  then 
seen  in  great  numbers  floating  down  the  current  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississip))i.  The  great  and  sudden  fluctu- 
ation in  the  price  of  corn  in  that  market,  and  the  un- 
avoidable dangers  of  this  kind  of  navigation,  have 
caused  this  trade  to  be  now  wholly  abandoned.  Far- 
mers begin  to  see  that  they  can  make  a  greater  and  a 
surer  profit  by  staying  at  home.  For  the  last  two  or 
three  years  the  construction  of  the  canal  and  the  erec- 
tion of  numerous  iron  works  have  required  nearly  all 
the  surplus  produce.  It  is  now  supposed,  however, 
that  a  greater  profit  may  be  realized  from  this  crop  by 
"converting  it  into  pork"  as  the  expression  is,  in- 
stead of  selling  the  grain.  Many  intelligent  farmers 
are  now  engaging  in  this  business. 

It  is  a  misturtune  of  our  horizontal  county  that  we 
have  no  waterfalls,  and  consequently  no  flouring  mills. 
The  culture  of  wheat,  for  which  much  of  our  upland 
is  well  suited,  is  therefore  quite  neglected.  The 
erection  of  a  steam  mill,  however,  in  Portsmouth,  and 
the  water  privileges  which  will  be  created  by  the  ca- 
nal will  soon  remedy  this  evil. 


"^mM  wA^mmi, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  March  2,  1832. 


Cochineal — We  publish  in  the  present  number 
an  interesting  paper  from  Henry  Perrine,  Esq.  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  Carapeachy,  on  the  culture  of  co- 
chineal. That  no  one  may  be  led  astray,  or  be  made 
to  incur  expense  in  experiinenting  on  this  subject,  in 
consequence  of  our  publishing  this  article,  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  accompany  it  with  the  remark,  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  our  being  able  to  cultivate  the  cochineal 
in  the  United  States.  Our  reasons  for  tliis  declara- 
tion are,  that  the  plant  on  which  the  insect  feeds  re- 
quires the  protection  of  a  green  house  in  this  country. 
The  winters  even  in  Florida  would  certainly  kill  the 
plant  unless  it  were  well  protected.  The  expense 
of  protecting  a  plantation  of  the  plants  would  be  too 
great  to  allow  of  its  profitable  culture.  The  plant  on 
which  the  cochineal  feeds  in  Mexico  is  the  Cactus 
Cochinillifer,  or  cochineal  fig,  of  the  family  of  prick- 
ly pears;  the  prickly  pear  common  in  the  United 
States  belongs  to  the  same  family,  and  the  cochineal 
insect  will  live  on  it,  but  the  dye  thence  made  is 
worthless.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  the  dye  that  the  insect  be  fed  on  the  C.  Cochinil- 
lifer. The  cochineal  insect  is  abundant  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  where  it  feeds  on  the  C.  tuna;  but  it  has 
very  little  of  the  colouring  matter  in  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  having  its  proper  food.  If,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  hovv  can  we  ex- 
pect to  profit  by  it  in  this  country?  We  apprehend 
thai  the  experiment  in  Spain  will  result  in  a  failurej 


because  the  true  plant  cannot,  we  think,  be  cultivated 
there  in  the  open  ground. 

Seasonable  Hints. — The  Baltimore  American 
thus  notices  the  approach  of  spring.  We  need  scarce- 
ly do  more  than  commend  this  article  to  the  reader's 
attention — one  of  the  hints  particularly. 

"As  the  season  of  tillage  and  horticulture  approach- 
es, we  would  admonish  our  rural  friends  not  to  let 
slip  the  season  appropriate  to  particular  occupations 
and  cares,  nor  lo  neglect  the  hints  of  the  various  ag- 
ricultural works  which  they  have,  or  may  easily  have, 
and  which  may  take  the  place  of  that  more  brief  and 
less  satisfactory  oracle,  the  almanac.  We  are  anxious 
to  see  these  works,  such  as  the  American  Farmer, 
carry  their  useful  hints  into  all  the  recesses  of  the 
country-side,  seeing  that  there  are  none  whose  effects 
tell  so  soon  or  so  cheerfully  on  the  eye,  whether  of 
the  mere  utilitarian,  or  of  the  lover  of  the  picturesque. 
Right  glad  should  we  be  to  see  the  straggling  fences 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  native  Maryland,  exchanged 
fur  verdant  hedges;  its 'old  country-roads'  assuming 
the  aspect  of  the  'green  lanes  of  England;'  its  'old 
fields,'  now  abundant  in  mullen  and  brown-sedge,  in- 
tersected, as  they  might  be,  with  rows  of  mulberry 
trees,  embraced  by  the  vine.  Art  and  industry  have 
created  this  picture  on  many  a  soil  not  more  genial  by 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  have  rode  through 
some  districts,  and  gazed  sadly  on  the  melancholy  ha- 
bitations standing  rare  amidst  equally  joyless  fields, 
we  have  wondered  whether  the  tenants,  if  they  had 
ever  read  in  any  chance  volume  the  praises  of  a  coun- 
try life,  did  not  take  it  for  irony. 

"To  the  admirers  of  the  'rus  in  urbe'  we  must  also 
renew  our  semi-annual  exhortations  not  to  neglect  the 
season  of  transplantation.  We  are  sure  they  cannot 
visit  some  of  our  cities  without  envying  them  the  no- 
ble trees  which  only  time  can  bring  to  perfection. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Philadelphia,  even 
in  winter,  is  the  enclosure  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, where  those  monarchs  of  the  American  sylva, 
the  sycamores  or  occidental  plane-trees,  raise  their  ve- 
nerable trunks  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  and  vie  with, 
if  they  do  not  surpass  in  majesty,  the  architectural 
copies  of  Grecian  art  in  other  parts  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nian  metropolis." 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Liverpool,  Jan.  14. 

Cotton — The  import  this  week  is  9573  bags,  and 
the  sales  reach  17,620  bags,  (including '2000  Ameri- 
cans taken  on  speculation)  at  last  week's  prices,  viz: 
180  Sea  Islands  at  9J  to  14d;  20  stained  do.  53d; 
6200  Boweds  5  to  lid;  1350  New  Orleans  5  1-8  to 
5id;  3500  Alabamas,  &c.  5  lo  63d. 

Liverpool,  Jan.  20. 

Com  Exchange. — At  this  day's  market  we  had  a 
moderate  attendance  of  wheat  buycr.<,  whose  purcha- 
ses were  however  materially  influenced  by  a  further 
advance  of  Id  to  2d  per  701b.  upon  that  of  the  previ- 
ous Friday  being  demanded,  and  to  which  holders 
readily  adhered. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  Vork,  Feb.  25. 
Beeswax,  yellow  18  a  20.  Co(/on,  ^cH  Orleois.IO 
a  .12};  Upland,  .'4  a  .I0J;.41abama,  .8  a  II.  Collcn 
Bagging,  Hemp, yd.  U^a  17;  Flax  13  a  I4i;  I'/ni,  Ame- 
ricanjTaS.-  l-'/fixsfCii,  7  buhs.ckaD  16.00;  rough  15. OC; 
Flour,  N.Vork.  bbl.  5.37  a  5.60;    Canal,  5.15  a  6.06; 

Bait.  Hwd.st.  5.-5  a  6.87;  Rh'd.  city  mills a ; 

country,  5.25  a  5.37;  Alexand'a,  5.50a  6.62;    Kreder- 

ickshurg a  6.25;  Petersg. a  6.25;  Rye  Flour, 

4  62  a  4. 63;  Indian  Meal,  per  bb  1.3. 37  a  3.60;"per  hhd. 

15.76  a  16.00;  Grain,  ^Vheat,  North, a  1.08;   Vir. 

a  1.02;  Rye,  North, —  a  86;    Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  —  a 

60;  Barley, a ;  Oats, Sth.  and  North,. 4 2  a  48; 

Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu.  6.  Beans,  7  bu.7.00  a  8.00;  /Vo- 
visions.  Beef,  mess   9.00   a   9.25;  prime  6.50  a   6.00; 

cargo a   ;  Lard,  9  a  .9J;    Pork,   mess,  bbl. 

13.00  a  13.60;  prime  10.75  a  1 1.00. 
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General  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 

Establishment. 
Compriaing, — A  Seed  and  Implement  Store;  a  Gene- 
ral   Agricultural  Agency,   and    the  OiRce   of  the 
American    Farmer,  in  the  basement  of  Barnum's 
City  Hotel,  Baltimore; 
In  Connexion  with  a  Stock  and  Experimental  Farm 
and  Garden  in  the  Vicinity. 
By  I.  Irvine  Hitchcock  and  Gideon  B.  Smith. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Just  received  from  Europe  at  the  American  Farmer 
Office  and  Seed  Store  the  following  choice  seeds  all  the 
growth  of  1831.  These,  in  addition  to  our  previous  stock, 
make  our  assortment  very  extensive  and  complete. 
Long  Blood  Beet,  Turnip  rooted  do.  Yellow  Sugar  do.. 
Mangle  Wortzel,  Early  purple  Brocoli,  White  Cape  do. 
Purple  do.  do.  Green  curled  Savoy,  Early  CauliBower, 
Late  do.,  Early  Battersea  Cabbage,  Early  Wellington 
do.  Early  Sugar  Loaf  do.  Early  Dutch  Turnip,  Early 
White  do.  do  Garden  Stone  do.  White  Flat  Globe  do. 
Red  Top  do.  Large  Norfolk  do.  Yellow  Aberdeen  do. 
Round  Spinach,  Prickly  do.  Kuta  Baga,  Vegetable  Mar- 
row, Early  York,  Sugar  Loaf  do.  Bullock's  heart,  do. 
Emperor  do.  Batter&ea  do.  Yellow  flat  turnip,  Yellow 
Bullock  do.  Mason's  Scarlet  short  top  Kadish,  Salmon 
Scarlet  do.  Common  English  Scarlet  do.  Large  Cab- 
bagehead  Lettuce,  Curled  Cress,  Curled  Parsley,  Lu- 
cerne. 


FIRST  RATE  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Just  received  a  fresh  supply  of  the  different  kinds  of 
GARDEN  SEEDS,  from  the  most  warrantable  source  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  They  were  raised  by  the 
same  gentleman  who  has  in  former  years,  and  to  the 
present,  supplied  me  with  those  seeds  that  have  proved 
so  highly  satisfactory  to  my  customers — part  of  which 
seeds  are  as  follows: 

CABBAGES,— Early  George,  do.  York,  do.  Screw, 
do.  Wellington,  do.  Harvest,  Large  York,  do.  Imperial, 
do.  Os  Heart,  do.  Durham,  do.  Flat  Dutch,  do.  Drum- 
hea<l,  do.  Penton,  do.  Battersea.  SAVOY,— Green 
Curled,  Yellow  do.  Cauliflower,  Early,  do.  Late.  Bro- 
coli Cauliflower,  White,  do.  do.  Early  Purple,  do.  do. 
Siberian.  PEAS,— Early  Charlton,  Green  Nonpareil, 
Blue  Prussian,  Magnumbonum.'Blue  Imperial,  Knight's 
Dwarf,  Woodford  Marrows.  KADISH,— Long  White, 
do.  Scarlet,  do  Salmon,  Turnip  Radish,  do.  White,  do. 
Red,  do.  Purple,  Black  Spanish. 

All  kinds  of  Lettuce,  Parsley,  Beans,  Beets,  Carrot, 
Cucumber,  Onion,  Musk  Melon,  Cantelope,  Toma- 
toes, Asparagus,  Leek,  White  Mustard,  Stone  Turnip, 
Green  Curled  Endive,  Parsnip,  Corn  Salad,  Curled 
Cress,  Solid  Celery,  Salsefy  Seed,  &c.  &c. 

SAMUEL  AULT, 
M).  78  BriJge  street.  Old  Town,   Baltimore,   Second  door 
above  the  Town  Clock.  Mar-  2-     U" 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS. 

J.  S.  EASTiMAN  has  in  120  bushels  CLOVER,  the 
most  of  which  is  prime,  and  DO  bushels  of  Cow 
PEAS,  TIMOTHY,  Tall  Meadow  Oat,  GUASS,  and 
Herd  SEEDS,  and  a  small  quantity  of  English  Lawn 
Grass  SEED.  Also  just  arrived  per  brig  Hyperion  an 
additional  supply  of  Fresh  Garden  SEEDS;  among 
them  are  a  variety  of  best  Garden  PEAS  and  BEANS. 
His  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  are  probably  equal  to 
any  in  this  city,  and  n(i  /rcs/i,  and  which  he  will  sell 
on  reasonable  terms  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

He  would  also  inform  his  customers,  that  he  has  on 
hand  a  large  supply  of  PLOUGHS  and  other  Agricul- 
tural Implemenis,  which  he  trusts  will  sustain  the  ere- 
dit  ot  his  establishment. 

N.  B.  Persons  making  inquiry  for  my  shop  and  are 
informed  that  there  is  no  such  person  in  this  city  in 
the  Plough  Business,  will  please  continue  up  Pratt 
street  to  No.  36,  betwceu  Charles  and  Hanover  streets, 
where  they  will  receive  prompt  and  polite  attention 
by  their  humble  servant.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 

MNNyEAN  BOTANIC    GARDEN  AND  NUR- 
SERIES, FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW  YORK. 

WM.  PRINCE  &  SONS,  Proprietors,  announce  that 
the  great  extensions  made  in  their  Establishment,  which 
now  covers  near  fifty  acres,  completely  filled  with  the 
choicest  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS,  enable  them 
to  otfer  the  various  kinds  at  the  reduced  prices  stated 
in  their  new  Catalogues,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  per- 
son who  may  apply  for  them.  The  size  and  excellence 
of  the  Trees  exceed  all  former  periods;  and  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  has  been  devoted  to  their  accuracy, 
which  is  invariably  an  object  of  their  personal  atten- 
tion. To  Nurseries  they  will  allow  a  liberal  discount 
and  convenient  credit.  All  letters  desiring  information 
will  be  reiilicd  to  by  the  (irst  mail.  As  many  persons 
arc  agents  for  dificrent  Nurseries,  it  is  requested  that 
orders  intended  for  us  be  particularly  specified.  Eve- 
ry Invoice  sent  has  a  printed  heading  and  our  signature, 
and  such  proof  of  origin  must  be  insisted  on,  as  we  take 
upon  ourselves  no  responsibility  unless  such  an  invoice 
can  be  produced. 

Their  Treatise  on  the  VINE,  describes  280  kinds  of 
Grapes  and  their  culture; — Their  Treatise  on  HORTI- 
CULTURE contains  descriptions  of  a  great  variety  of 
TREES  and  PLANTS,  and  directions  for  cultivating 
them;— and  their  Pomological  MANUAL,  just  published, 
contains  full  descriptions  of  above  600  varieties  of 
PEARS,  PLUMS,  PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  APRICOTS, 
NECTARINES,  ALMONDS,  ^c.  besides  other  Fruits, 
so  that  all  persons  can  make  their  selections,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  qualities.  Apply  at  the  American 
Farmer  OfBce  and  Agricultural  Agency,  Baltimore. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS,  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  Pratt  street  wharf,  offer  for 
sale,  a  complete  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  of  the 
growth  of  1831,  warranted  genuine  of  their  kinds;  par- 
ticular care  liai  been  taken  to  obtain  the  very  best, 
both  of  English  and  American  Seeds,  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  growing  near  their  store;  among 
the  English  Seeds  just  received,  may  be  enumerated: 

Fine  Early  York  Cabbage,  fine  Early  George  Cab- 
bage, fine  Early  Wellington  Cabbage,  fine  Early  Sugar 
Loaf  Cabbage,  Ox  Heart  Cabbage,  Early  Battersea 
Cabbage,  Green  Savoy  Cabbage,  Drum  Head  Cabbage, 
Red  Dutch  Cabbage,  Early  Purple  Cape  Brocoli,  Late 
Purple  Cape  Brocoli,  White  Brocoli,  Common  Scarlet 
Itaddish,  fine  Early  short  Top  Raddish,  a  superior  ar- 
ticle; Early  Salmon  Raddish,  Late  Salmon  Raddish, 
Grand  Admiral  Lettuce,  Tennisball  Lettuce,  lee  Let- 
tuce, Lazzy  Lettuce,  Corn  Sallad,  Asparagus  (Giant) 
Genuine  Brussels  Sprouts,  Green  Curled  Borecole, 
Brown  Curled  Borecole,  Sea  Kale,  Summer  Spmnage, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed,  White  Clover,  Luzerne,  Peren- 
nial Rye  Grass. 

Together  with  a  great  variety  of  fresh  and  genuine 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  other  kinds,  both  Euro- 
pean and  American  growth,  for  particulars,  see  Cata- 
logues. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Sapling  Clover,  Common  Red  Clover,  White  Dutch 
Clover,  Luzerne,  Timothy,  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass, 
Herds  Grass,  Rje  Grass,  Green  Grass  for  Lawns,  Cow 
Peas  for  improving  Laud,  also.  Seed  Oats. 

IMPROVED  PLOUGHS. 
A  large  stock  consisting  of  the  difler^nt  sizes,  with 
wrought  and  cast  shares  of  our  New  Model,  not  sur- 
passed by  any  ploughs  known  to  us.  McCorinick's 
Patent  Ploughs,  Wood's  Patent  cast  share  Ploughs,  the 
Patent  self  sharpening  Ploughs  with  steel  points,  this 
valuable  principle  of  keeping  its  points  always  sharp 
without  smith  expense  until  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  of  a  steel  bar  is  worn  away,  recommends  it 
strongly  to  the  public.  Barsharc  Ploughs  for  rough 
lands.  Hillside  Ploughs,  Double  Mould  board  Ploughs, 
Cast  Iron  Cary  Ploughs,  &c.  Harrows  of  different 
sizes  and  constructions.  Improved  Cylindrical  Straw 
Cutters,  Baton's  Patent,  Evans'  and  common  Dutch 
Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn  Shellers,  Steel  May  and 
Manure  Forks,  Hoes,  Mattocks, cast  steel  Axes,  Socket 
and  Strapped  Shovels,  Spades,  Garden  and  Pruning 
Tools. 

BOOKS. 

McMabon's  Gardener,  Fessenden,  Cobbct,  Cox  on 
Fruit  Trees. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  great 
variety,  supplied  from  our  Nursery  near   Baltimore. 

Feb.  24,  18S2. 


ENGLISH  GOOSEBERRIES. 

Will  be  received  in  a  few  days  direct  from  Lancas- 
shire,  England,  five  hundred  GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES, 
comprising  eight  varieties  of  the  largest  and  finest  kinds 
cultivated  in  that  celebrated  Gooseberry  district.  They 
will  be  sold  in  lots  of  eight,  one  of  each  kind,  at  $3; 
or  by  the  hundred  at  giS,  if  immediately  ordered — 
the  season  having  arrived  for  planting  them  out.  As 
such  an  opportunity  seldom  occurs  for  obtaining  so 
good  a  supply  of  Gooseberries  on  such  terms,  persons 
fond  of  this  excellent  fruit,  are   advised  to  avail  of  it. 

Apply  at  the  American  Farmer  Office  and  Seed 
Store,  Baltimore.  Feb.  11. 


BAZaTIlMORB    FKICIiS   CURHEKT. 

Baltimore  Market. — A  further  reduction  has  taken 
place  in  flour  and  wheat.  From  wagons,  Howard  street 
flour  was  selling  yesterday  at  J4  15  and  4  81^. — The 
store  price  is  merely  nominal,  there  being  nothing  do- 
ing.—Business  of  all  kinds  appears  to  be  at  a  stand, 
and  none  more  so  than  the  country  produce  trade,  it 
is  confidently  anticipated,  however,  that  there  will 
soon  be  a  revival. 

Tobacco. --Seconds,  as  in  quality  ,3.00  a  5.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00. — Crop,  common,  S.OO  a 
5.00; brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  tine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars, 6. 00  a  !0.00;yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  16. 00.— Fine  yellow, 

16. 00a  20.00. — Virginia, 4.00  a . — Rappahannock, 

3.00a  4.00 Kentucky,  3.50  a   8.(0.     Theinspic- 

tions  of  the  week  comprise  284  hhd.  Md.;  1  hlids 
Ohio— total  291  hhds. 

Flour— best  white  wheatfamily, $6.15  «  1.25;  super 

Howard-st.     5   o  .- city    mills,   §5.00   on    time, 

a ;  Susq. —  a  —  ;CornMeai.  bbl3  60;GKAiN,Md. 

red  wheat, .90a — ;  wtiite  do. 95  a  1.05,  Susq.  —  o 
— Corn,  white,  35  a  36— yellow  31  a  S3 — Rve,  13  n  — 
— Oats,  33  n  36. — Bkans,  "5  a  60— I'eas,  65  o  10 — 
CLOVEH-stED  6.00  a  6,50— TiMOTHv.  2.25  a  2.15  Or- 
chard   Grass  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.OO0  2.50 — Herd's,  15  a  1.00 -Lucerne  —  n  31^  lb  — 
Barles, — Flaxseed  IJ  a  1  5-8-Cotton,  Va.  1J  n  9-I.ou. 
9  a  12— Alab.  8  a.  ID— Tenn.  .I4  n.  9;  N.Cor.  8  n  .94- 
Upland  80  104-WnisKEv,hlids.  Istp.  30  a  31 ;  in  hhlv. 

32  a  32i Wool,  Washed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  5";  American  Full  Blood,  40  a  45;  three  quarters  do. 
36  o  40;  half  do.  34  a  36;  quarter  and  common  do.  SO 
a  34.  Unleashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  o  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  26  a  28;  three  quarters  do.  24  o 

26;  half  do.  22  a  24;  quarter  and  common,  18  a  22 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  J22,^  c  -;  Country,  dew-rotted, St 
a  1c.  lb.  water-rotted ,  1  a  9e.— Feathers,  31  a  SIJ; Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,4.15a ,  ground,  1.31^  a —  bbl. 

Iron,  gray  pig  for  foundries  per  ton  33.00  a :  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  Ion.  28.00  d  30.0U;bar  Sus.pertoii, 
12.50  aSO.OO. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.60  a  6.00 — 
Oak   wood,  3.50   a  4.00— Hickory,  5.00  o  5.50. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  WORN  OUT  LANDS. 
First  Premicm  Essat,  Agricultural  Division. 
bt  r.  k.  meade,  white  post,  va. 
(Concladed  from  page  402.) 
Here  we  might  stop,  and  say  in  reference  to  the 
improvement  of  pour  land,  go  and  do  as  Dr.  Ravenal 
has  done,  if  it  did  not  appear  necessary  to  dwell  on 
some  of  the  particulars  which  are  essentially  connect- 
ed with  the  ways  and  means  of  amassing  the  greatest 
quantity  of  the  best  compost  our  materials  can  afford. 
The  construction  of  a  farm  pen  then  in  the  first  place 
is  a  matter  of  material  importance,  inasmuch,  if  an 
attempt  is  made  to  accumulate  great  quantities  of  ma- 
nure in  one  injudiciously  laid  off,  the  health  of  stock 
will  inevitably  be  injured;  therefore,  it  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  afford  dry  shelter  and  shade  at  all 
seasons,  with  an  opportunity  of  feeding  under  them; 
but  in  addition  to  this,  square  covered  racks,  holding 
a  wagon  load  of  straw  each,  should  be  arranged  along 
the  centre  of  the  farm  pen,  and  kept  full  of  some  kind 
of  rough  food  all  the  year  round.  By  this  mode  of 
fixture  the  cattle  will  be  tempted  to  feed  all  around 
them,  consequently  will  be  passing  to  and  fro  across 
the  materials  deposited  for  decomposition  all  over  the 
pen.  Those  who  have  not  tried  it,  cannot  well  ima- 
gine the  quantity  of  straw  eaten  by  cattle,  at  the  ve- 
ry period  too,  when  the  succulence  of  grass  makes  it 
a  wholesome  corrective  to  their  habits  of  body.  It  is 
as  good  for  them  in  the  summer  months,  as  occasional 
grazing  on  rye,  SiC.  would  be  in  the  winter  when  they 
are  principally  confined  to  dry  food.  But  especially 
when  a  little  brine  is  sprinkled  on  it,  they  take  large 
mouthfuls;  the  brine  that  is  usually  thrown  away,  the 
result  of  an  opeiation  which  supplies  the  farmer  with 
that  delicious  domestic  luxury,  ice  cream,  is  sprink- 
led on  the  straw  at  least  once  a  week.  They  are 
sometimes  so  satiated  with  it  as  to  be  regardless  of 
salt  at  their  regular  periods  of  licking  it.  Query — 
will  not  this  free  use  of  salt  pay  well  the  expense  of 
the  ice-cieam,  in  the  improvement  of  cattle,  and  the 
enriching  of  the  milk  and  manure?  The  yard  should 
be  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  very  gradual  slope  to 
the  centre,  with  drains  to  pass  off  a  sudden  overflow 
of  water,  and  ditched  around  to  secure  the  sheds 
against  the  least  interruption  from  the  rain,  and  if 
they  are  kept  clean,  which  is  done  with  but  little  la- 
bour, cattle  will  soon  get  into  the  habit  of  spending 
the  hours  of  daily  rest  there,  instead  of  losing  as  they 
do  in  the  woods  a  deal  of  the  finest  manure,  &c.,  so 
important  to  the  decomposition  of  the  dry  materials 
which  are  from  time  to  time  deposited  in  the  yard. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  relation,  that  the  sound  leaves 
which  are  placed  a  fuot  thick  as  the  first  stratum  in 
the  pen,  whether  in  the  spring  or  fall,  are  in  the 
course  of  the  six  months  completely  decomposed,  mix- 
ed and  worked  up  by  the  treading  of  the  cattle,  with 
the  corn  stalks,  straw,  &c.  as  to  be  one,  and  indivi- 
sible. This  composition  retains  much  water  in  a  wet 
season,  which  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  cleansing  of  the  sheds,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  cattle,  but  to  make  a  timely,  which  is,  imme- 
diate mixture,  of  the  green  dung  with  the  mass  of 
leaves.  Sic.  When  the  heap  of  dung  is  dry  the  stock 
will  lie  upon  it,  and  drop  much  more  of  their  dung  all 
over  it,  thereby  lessening  the  labour  of  clearing  the 
sheds.  Although  this  is  not  the  most  perfect  system 
for  the  improvement  of  cattle,  as  it  must  more  or  less 
disfigure  and  dirty  them,  and  be  offensive  to  their  no- 
ses, which  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  it  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  that  system,  where  there  is  a  giving 
and  taking,  a  general  and  necessary  compromising 
for  the  common  good  uf  the  farming  establishment, — 
an  example  perhaps  which  might  be  imitated  to  great 
advantage  in  higher  places  where  animals  of  a  superi- 
or order  should  rationally  combine  in  promoting  the 
greatest  prosperity  of  their  more  extensive  farm.  But 
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if  these  cattle  were  thought  too  valuable  to  be  thus 
soiled  and  turned  to  some  other  exclusive  object,  and 
not  permitted  to  have  ingress  to  consume  the  straw, 
and  convert  the  materials  in  the  farm  pen  to  good  ma- 
nure, a  general  injury  would  be  felt  throughout  the 
varied  interests  of  the  farm  for  the  want  of  it. 

If  our  politicians  by  the  hundred,  men  of  long  ex- 
perience, extensive  learning,  and  varied  acquire- 
ments, should  find  it  so  difficult  to  regulate  matters 
to  the  best  advantage  on  our  national  farm,  as  regards 
giving  and  taking,  why  should  it  be  thought  so  easy, 
and  a  matter  of  course,  for  a  single  ordinary  individu- 
al to  bring  into  harmonious  and  prosperous  connection 
the  varied  interests  of  a  smaller  farm?  Our  poor 
lands,  lean  purses,  and  abandoned  tenements,  reveal 
the  secret,  that  not  only  industry  and  temperance  are 
required,  but  talents  also. 

It  is  believed  to  be  an  undoubted  truth,  that  no  man 
has  ever  yet  lived  long  enough  on  a  tract  of  land, 
however  extended  his  beins:,  diligent  his  ways,  or 
bright  his  conceptions,  to  explore  more  than  a  portion 
of  its  resources.  A  well  managed  farm  will  of  course 
keep  no  more  stock  than  can  be  of  good  quality;  will 
be  regulated  by  its  fertility  and  production,  rather 
than  by  its  extent.  A  deal  of  poor  land  can  raise 
but  little  stock,  while  a  small  rich  one  can  raise 
much.  The  quantity  of  ground  to  be  ploughed,  and 
all  other  matters  must  be  done  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  whole.  A  tract  of  land  in  the  se- 
crets of  nature,  is  capable  with  the  art  and  assistance 
of  man,  of  production  to  a  great  and  certain  amount. 
How  are  these  secrets  to  be  found  out?  by  a  fool,  a 
drunkard,  an  illiterate,  or  an  indolent  man?  no,  ra- 
ther by  the  reverse  of  all  these  qualities.  Hence- 
forth then,  let  the  subject  of  agriculture  be  a  field  for 
the  talents  and  virtues  of  many  more  of  our  young 
men;  not  as  formerly,  giving  it  a  mere  passing  glance 
when  they  have  become  tired  of  other  matters,  but 
lend  their  youth  and  strength  to  its  support,  honour 
it  with  their  most  zealous,  firstborn  efibrts  of  genius 
and  affection,  and  they  will  receive  in  return  substan- 
tial wealth,  health,  and  happiness. 

But  let  us  again  proceed  with  the  diligent  collec- 
tion of  materials  for  the  farm  pen,  for  we  are  too  apt 
to  take  advantage  of  the  old  saying,  that  all  work  and 
no  play  will  make  Jack  a  dull  boy.  We  have  five 
months,  with  the  exception  of  fiosts  in  the  winter, 
and  exceedingly  busy  seasons  in  the  summer,  to  ga- 
ther materials  and  scatter  them  in  the  farm  pens,  at 
least  as  fast  as  they  can  be  properly  mixed  with  the 
animal  manure;  and  one  month,  more  or  less  to  con- 
vey the  manure  with  all  possible  force  to  the  fields. 
But  farmers  say  they  have  not  time  to  cart  out  their 
manure  after  they  have  made  it,  and  that  making, 
nothing  more  than  casting  their  stalks  and  straw  &c. 
rudely  about  the  yard  which  has  been  constructed 
without  convenience  or  economy,  for  the  cattle  to  pass 
over  or  not,  as  may  be.  Yes,  they  truly  indeed  have 
no  time,  they  are  too  busily  engaged  in  the  hard  work 
of  destroying  their  land  by  much  ploughing,  without 
manure  or  even  the  aid  of  grass,  and  its  roots,  so  va- 
luable a  help  to  fertility. 

There  is  one  most  important  way  of  adding  to  the 
stock  of  manure,  which  should  never  be  neglected  by 
a  neat  farmer,  especially  as  it  is  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  It  is  going  over  the  whole  extent  of 
the  cultivated  part  of  your  farm,  and  around  every 
fence,  with  a  horse  cart,  and  cutting  up  by  the  roots 
all  the  weeds,  and  young  briars  that  may  have  sprung 
up  in  the  course  of  the  spring  and  summer,  before  any 
of  them  shall  have  gone  to  seed.  These  green  weeds 
when  trodden  in  with  the  leaves,  which  may  fre- 
quently compose  the  majority  of  the  great  mass  of  ma- 
nure, assist  much  in  decomposing  them,  with  their 
succulence,  and,  sometimes,  acrid  qualities.  It  was 
said  that  two  biids  were  killed  with  one  stone,  but  I 
discover  three  or  more;  namely:  an  addition  to  the 
stock  of  manure,  the  immediate  relief  of  the  land,  and 
preventive  to  their  spreading  by  the  seed,  a  fine 
growth  of  grass  encouraged  in  the  fence  corners,  &c. 


&.C.;  on  the  general  and  particular  advantage  of  leaves 
as  a  manure,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  essay  of  last  Oc- 
tober, in  the  American  Farmer. 

When  in  the  spring  the  cattle  are  turned  to  grass 
again,  reserve  a  prudent  supply  of  the  best  secured 
straw  for  summer  use  in  the  racks,  all  the  rest  should 
be  from  time  to  time  scattered  over  the  yards  as  a  fall 
supply  of  manure.  The  winter  crop  having  been  pre- 
viously carried  to  the  corn  fields,  &,c.,  and  turned  un- 
der. The  fall  crop  which  will  be  much  finer  and 
more  completely  decomposed,  should  be  harrowed  in 
on  a  rough  ploughed  surface,  most  especially  on  thin 
land. 

The  practice  of  hauling  out  straw  by  wagon  loads, 
to  cover  land  whether  with  or  without  grass,  is  believ- 
ed to  be  truly  unfarmerlike,  especially  when  covered 
so  thick  that  the  grass  is  effectually  killed,  of  course 
the  pasture  destroyed  if  the  land  is  bare  and  very 
poor,  it  is  a  weak  and  inefficient  manure,  little  more 
than  shade  applied  when  animal  manure  is  required. 
If  this  straw  was  neatly  spread  on  knolls,  and  cattle 
penned  upon  it,  there  could  be  no  objection,  and  this 
is  indeed  one  of  the  ways  of  improving  poor  land  wor- 
thy of  attention.  Straw,  leaves,  or  what  not,  will 
have  the  effect  of  shading  more  or  less  the  animal  ma- 
nure and  urine,  while  it  is  making  its  way  into  the 
earth.  There  is  an  objection  that  in  very  dry  sea- 
sons a  considerable  portion  of  it  evaporates,  lying  thin 
as  it  does,  while  the  farm  pen  deep  with  muck  retains 
the  greater  part.  But  loose  or  not,  a  farmer  should 
always  have  two  or  more  pens  for  the  same  stock  of 
cattle,  to  insure  their  comfort  and  health,  as  well  as 
to  promote  the  greatest  economy  in  manure  making; 
bringing  a  portion  of  it  immediately  and  principally, 
without  the  labour  of  hauling  on  the  point  you  wish 
it.  Summer  cow-pens  are  then  important.  He  may 
pay  too  much  for  the  whistle,  even  in  making  ma- 
nure. It  should  occupy  no  more  than  its  due  place; 
therefore  crowd  not  the  regular  farm  yard  with  more 
litter  than  can  be  judiciously  manufactured.  I  once 
injured  a  fine  stock  of  hogs  by  going  into  an  excess  of 
accumulation  in  their  pen.  75  ox-cart  loSds,  equal 
to  225  horse -cart  loads,  were  made  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 

Plans  should  be  studied  to  save  labour  in  every  rou- 
tine of  work,  but  especially  in  the  making  of  manure. 
It  is  then  further  recommended  to  select  a  place  most 
contiguous  to  your  summer  fallow  for  a  pen  on  the  fol- 
lowing plan.  The  depth  of  your  soil  may  in  some 
measure  regulate  the  size  of  the  pen;  but  at  any  rate, 
it  must  be  sufliciently  roomy  for  the  number  of  cattle,  ' 
say  30  or  40  to  half  an  acre  of  ground.  Virgin  earth 
within,  or  by  the  side  of  a  thin  wood  with  the  deepest 
soil  should  be  preferred;  ploughed  so  deep  with  a  bar- 
share  as  to  raise  on  the  surface  an  inch  or  so  of  clay, 
provided  the  soil  is  not  more  than  6  or  7  inches  deep, 
then  comes  a  good  bed  of  leaves  for  the  cattle  to  lie 
upon,  and  protect  their  dung  and  urine  from  evapora- 
tion; fresh  beds  of  leaves  should  be  applied  as  often  as 
it  is  discovered  the  former  ones  are  trodden  to  pieces, 
or  the  pen  uncomfortable  for  the  stock  to  lie  upon;  by 
this  process  in  the  course  of  two  months,  more  or  less, 
there  will  be  a  mass  uf  excellent  manure  formed,  some 
six,  eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  which  sliould  then  be 
crossed  with  a  high-beamed  barshare,  mixing  and 
lightening  the  mass  as  a  preparation  for  hauling  it  on 
the  contiguous  poor  grounds.  Every  half  inch  of  this 
compound  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  a  half  acre  of 
land  as  a  top  dressing,  so  that  one  pen  would  manure 
12,  16,  or  18  acres,  or  the  half  of  it  only,  if  the 
ground  it  was  put  on  is  known  to  be  so  obstinate  and 
greedy  as  to  require  it  an  inch  thick. 

To  have  gone  very  specially  into  all  the  useful  mi- 
nutise  which  will  be  discovered  by  every  farmer  who 
has  the  least  observation,  and  will  seriously  set  about 
a  system  of  manure  making  conmmensurate  with  his 
means,  would  have  required  a  little  volume.  We 
will  therefore  pass  on  to  the  other  pens,  and  say  that 
the  horse  pen  should  bo  well  covered  from  time  to 
time  with  leaves,  &.c.  &o.— a  covered  rack  in  the 
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middle,  well  stured  with  hay,  and  Iruughs  for  their 
other  feed  judiciously  placed.  But  from  dear  bought 
experience  it  is  lecoirimended  that  horses  should  ne- 
ver be  kept  in  an  open  pen  at  a  season  when  there  is 
a  probability  of  their  taking  cold  by  exposure,  after 
having  been  overheated  at  any  worli,  for  I  have  rea- 
son ti)  believe  thai  some  years  since  I  lost  several  most 
valuable  ones  by  such  exp(jsure  in  the  winter  after  be- 
ing overheated  in  treading  out  clover  seed.  But  this 
treading  business  is  by  the  by,  happily  superseded  by 
machinery,  and  a  winter's  work  is  now  performed  in 
three  or  four  weeks  at  farthest. 

However  valuable  may  be  the  proceeds  of  the  sheep 
pen,  more  than  from  three  to  six  months'  confinement 
at  night  cannot  be  required  of  them,  in  reference  to 
their  healih  and  general  prosperity,  in  the  various  cli- 
mates they  inhabit.  It  would  be  the  worst  possible 
policy  to  exchange  any  portion  of  the  soundness  and 
delicacy  of  Ibeir  mutton,  or  the  beauty,  strength  and 
product  of  their  wool  for  a  few  loads  of  manure, 
which  by  oilier  arrangements  may  be  as  well  made. 
Whenever  the  shepherd  feels  a  warm  disagreeable 
miasma,  or  rather  eiHuvia,  arising  from  the  pen,  it  is 
time  to  exercise  his  discretion  in  giving  them  the  li- 
berty of  the  lots  and  fields,  where  they  will  select  for 
themselves  a  high,  dry,  agreeable  situation. 

A  propensity  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  reminds  us  of 
the  propriety  of  jiassiiig  on  to  the  hog  pen,  as  we  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  manure  making  for  our  poor 
fields.  From  hogs  properly  managed  we  get  out  best 
manure^  taking  into  consideration  the  fineness  of  its 
manufacture  as  well  as  its  relative  strength,  which 
might  perhaps  be  rather  presumptive  to  pronounce  de- 
cidedly upon,  hut  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  a  broad 
cast,  spread  by  the  shovel,  at  the  rate  of  15,  20,  or 
25  ox-cart  loads  per  acre.  A  solid  pavement  with 
sufficient  inclination  for  their  dirt  to  be  always  work- 
ing ofi",  to  lower  ground  where  leaves  Sic.  are  deposit- 
ed, should  he  constructed  with  sheds  just  above  it. 
Tiicy  should  be  frequently  bedded  with  fresh  leaves 
to  prevent  the  mange,  a  disease  they  are  very  subject 
to. 

Frotn  the  barn  yards  we  now  remove  to  the  house 
and  its  appurtenances,  as  a  source  of  much  greater  im- 
provement to  poor  land  than  it  has  ever  been  made. 
lt,is  almost  too  disgraceful  and  disagreeable  to  relate 
that  all  the  dirt  and  filth  coming  from  many  an  estab- 
lishment, otherwise  respectable,  is  permitted  by  a 
careless  broadcast  system  to  "waste  its  sweetness  in 
the  desert  air,"  instead  of  bringing  it  carefully  togc- 
•  ther  at  one  point,  there  to  accumulate,  putrify,  and 
occasionally  be  corrected  by  a  covering  of  lime,  until 
a  fit  op|iortuiiity  oft'ers  for  taking  it  to  the  fields  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  poor  expiring  vegetation.  There 
is  no  calculating  the  mass  of  good  manure  that  may  be 
made  by  the  c-vcrcise  of  a  uniform  discipline  where 
there  is  a  little  settlement  of  houses,  as  must  be  ex- 
pected on  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  in  bringing  eve- 
ry dust  of  sweej)ing  to  one  point;  all  slop  water  should 
either  be  carried  or  drained  to  it;  soap  suds  which  has 
just  been  the  greatest  cleanser,  is  the  worst  poison 
■when  thrown  carelessly  at  the  door.  Let  this  simple 
question  be  put  to  those  who  have  the  freest  opportu- 
nity of  making  their  election  lielween  disease  and  death 
on  tho  one  hand,  or  lifi!  and  rural  enjoyment  on  the 
other— between  an  enriched  grain  field,  or  fine  ver- 
dant prospect  in  front,  or  a  dirty,  sickly  back-yard, 
■with  often  a  poor  ex]iiring  domestic.  Will  it  nut  be 
more  agreeable,  with  early  industry,  thrift,  and  at- 
tonlion  to  perfect  cleanliness,  to  enjoy  the  one,  than 
by  indolence  and  negligence  to  endure  the  other. 

The  point  to  which  every  species  of  dirt  and  trash 
is  brought,  should  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of  a  t'fw 
inches,  regulated  by  the  situation  of  tho  ground,  and 
Burrounded  by  a  stone  wall  some  4  or  5  feet  high,  and 
as  largo  as  the  extent  of  your  materials  require.  Over 
one  side  of  which  should  be  a  house  for  tho  domestics; 
when  on  a  hill  side,  drains  should  be  made  to  it,  on 
the  upiwr  side  and  under  tho  wall — if  the  grounds  aro 
out  broken  eouugh  lu  admit  of  this  facility,  barrtiU 


should  be  used,  one  for  every  house,  suspended  by  an 
axle  through  it,  one- third  of  the  distance  from  the  top, 
so  as  to  empty  its  contents  with  ease;  this  axle  must 
play  in  standers  affixed  in  the  main  axletree,  having 
block  wheels,  shafts  then  push  it  with  ease  to  any  con- 
tiguous point.  This  fixture  which  can  roll  25  gallons 
at  a  time,  is  valuable  to  carry  slop  from  the  kitchen  lo 
the  hogs  or  cows. 

One  more  abundant  and  convenient  source  of  ma- 
nure will  be  mentioned,  as  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
poor  land  complaining  of  too  much.  An  experiment 
has  been  made  by  ploughing  as  deep  as  well  could  be, 
in  a  rich  black  soil  in  a  clear  place  in  the  woods,  a 
patch  of  earth,  permitting  it  to  be  exposed  through  the 
summer;  in  September  it  was  deeply  rejjloughed,  and 
was  as  light  as  ashes.  Fifteen  ox-cart  loads  of  lime, 
the  core  of  a  kiln  which  had  been  long  saturated  with 
water,  was  hauled  on  it,  and  ten  loads  of  dripped  or 
spent  ashes,  as  (jur  soap  makers  term  them,  and  well 
mi.\ed  in  the  whole  mass,  which  turned  out  about  100 
loads  of  the  mixture,  which  was  hauled  immediately 
on  some  near  thin  land  and  spread  at  the  rate  of  -25 
loads  per  acre  on  the  rough  ploughed  clover  ground, 
and  harrowed  in  with  the  wheat.  Tho  exceedingly 
visible  stimulus  it  produced  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, and  early  in  November,  proved  tliat  it  should 
have  been  put  on  double  tho  quantity  of  ground,  as 
the  ashes  and  lime  were  much  more  powerful  in  their 
operation  than  was  anticipated.  Here  now  is  a  case 
in  point  to  shew  tho  importance  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, both  chemical  and  practical.  Had  the  expe- 
rimenter been  aware  of  the  strength  of  his  combined 
materials,  he  would  have  spread  them  over  eight  or 
ten  acres  of  ground,  instead  of  four,  thereby  manuring 
more  than  double  the  ground  by  tho  facility  of  a  little 
head,  or  book  work. 

The  various  sources  of  manure  aro  much  more  abun- 
dant than  are  generally  imagined.  They  are  over- 
looked by  excess  of  cultivation,  and  through  the  facili- 
ty of  cutting  and  clearing  more  land  instead  of  im- 
proving what  is  already  cleared.  The  writer  had  an- 
ticipated considerable  aid  in  making  out  these  sugges- 
tions from  a  gentleman  of  peculiar  ability  and  experi- 
ence, and  well  situated  to  give  the  most  satisfactory 
advice  on  the  subject,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  poor 
lands;  but  improving  his  own  by  means  and  mea- 
sures, as  rapidly  as  prudence  and  circumstances  per- 
mit. Some  men  have  tho  capital  to  seize  upon  a 
worn  out  tract,  and  expend  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
dollars  immediately  in  its  recovery;  but  few  would 
have  the  knowledge  to  expend  to  advantage,  because 
a  certain  measure  of  patience  is  required,  however 
great  be  the  stock  of  wisdom  and  wealth.  Others 
must  support  their  families  while  they  are  bringing  in 
annually  a  few  rich  acres,  improving  a  few  more  at 
a  greater  distance,  and  gradually  preparing  the  lands 
at  a  further  remove,  for  their  turn  of  improvement. 
Burning  the  soil  with  him  is  one  of  the  sources  of  fer- 
tility; putting  every  little  glade  in  grass  to  make  hay 
lo  be  carried  on  the  liills  lo  the  stock,  instead  of  tending 
it  ill  corn  to  feed  the  horses  while  they  are  ploughing 
and  destroying  the  upland,  and  not  raising  as  much 
as  they  and  iheir  followers  consume.  Should  I  re- 
ceive anything  like  a  system  in  detail  on  the  subject, 
as  1  anticipate,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  forward  it 
to  the  Farmer  pure  and  unadulterated.  The  manner 
in  which  we  still  clear  our  grounds  of  their  timber,  as 
adverse  to  their  ])rogress  in  fertility,  is  well  worthy 
of  a  concluding  remark.  Some  most  reputable  writer 
on  the  subjiict  ([  believe  Col.  J.  Taylor,)  thinking  it 
of  so  much  importance  to  have  the  stumps  and  large 
roots  come  up  with  the  trees,  recommends  enclosing 
the  ground  securely,  and  culling  away  the  large  roots 
around  the  trees  and  wait  for  a  wind  to  blow  them  all 
up,  or  down;  however,  we  are  informed  in  the  Far- 
mer that  brother  .Jonathan  has  a  stump  machine  that 
will  clear  a  piece  of  land  of  stumps  two  feet  across 
with  ease;  if  lliis  be  the  c-ise,  no  farmer  should  hesi- 
tate to  givs  a  (ourlh  of  the  |)ricc  of  his  land  per  acre 
to  liave  it  well  cleared  of  these  enemies  of  efficient 


cultivation.  The  firewood  gained  would  be  worth  25 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  clearing  it.  If  alLthought  as  I 
do  on  the  subject,  some  persons  might  make  a  hand- 
some business  of  travelling  with  machines  through  the 
country.  If  grounds  are  at  all  broken,  the  roots  cause 
the  cultivation  to  be  so  superficial  thatmost  of  thesuil  is 
washed  oft' before  the  stumps  are  half  rotted;  whereas 
if  the  plough  in  the  first  pface  could  go  a  uniform  and 
uninterrupted  depth,  the  soil  might  be  so  mixed  and 
managed  as  to  progress  in  a  regular  way  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  ploughs,  and  harrows,  and  hoes  would 
be  saved  many  a  jirk  and  bruise.  It  would  be  very 
desirable  where  only  one,  two,  or  half  a-dozen  acres 
are  cleared  per  year  to  have  it  thus  managed,  it  might 
cost  too  much  in  new  countries. 

Having  been  engaged  for  some  four  or  five  months 
with  due  force  in  preparations  for  storing  our  pens 
with  materials  which  would  otherwise  have  laid  idle, 
though  nut  always  harmlessly,  about  and  about;  the 
lime  has  arrived  when  much  energy  is  required  lo  un- 
do in  one  month  what  has  been  doing  in  several.  The 
farmer's  mine  of  gold  is  to  be  worked  with  the  great- 
est expedition  and  economy.  This  is  too,  (spring  or 
fall,)  the  busy  ploughing  season,  requiring  all  the  ef- 
ficient horses.  Oxen  then,  and  ox-carts  at  one-fourth 
the  cost,  must  be  employed.  They  carry  heavy  bur- 
thens on  a  single  axletree,  and  if  all  be  properly  ma- 
naged, two,  or  four  ox-carls,  with  one  or  two  teams 
will,  with  three  or  six  hands,  carry  out  to  any  rea- 
sonable distance  their  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  loads, 
in  the  month,  equal  to  three  thousand  horse-cart  loads. 
The  facility  of  raising  this  manure  into  well  construc- 
ted carts  with  proper  implemenis,  is  well  to  be  un- 
derstood. A  good  hand  should  always  have  by  his 
side  a  light  shovel,  straight,  and  crooked  fork;  with 
this  equipment  the  load  will  always  be  ready  for  the 
driver,  if  he  goes  to  the  distance  of  the  fourth  of  a 
mile. 

Comparisons  are  odious — they  would  be  truly  so,  if 
we  could  for  the  sake  of  demonstration,  arrange  along 
side  of  each  other  two  farm  yards,  the  one  above  de- 
scribed, with  a  hand  on  each  side  of  a  cart,  (with 
wheels  five  feet  high,  four  inch  broad  lire,  wide  and 
short  body,  eight  and  a  half  feet,  easy  to  tilt,  with 
convenient  sideboards  to  slip  in  when  necessary,)  with 
forks  striking  deeply  into  a  bed  of  manure  from  one  to 
two  feet  thick,  and  occasionally  using  the  shovel  to 
make  clean  and  expeditious  work  of  it.  The  labour- 
ers standing  in  wooden  sealed  shoes  to  keep  the  feet 
comfortable  and  avoid  colds.  A  steady  and  regular 
going  and  coming  is  the  consequence;  a  little  greasini' 
every  morning,  no  stalling,  or  tearing  wheels  lo 
pieces  as  with  the  former  narrow  ones. 

Into  the  other  yard,  covered  thinly  with  manure,  a 
four  wheeled  wagon  with  or  without  the  body  is  in- 
troduced, drawn  by  horses,  mules,  or  oxen,  as  may 
be,  with  half  a  dozen  hands  lo  load  it,  with  their 
medley  forks  and  hoes.  The  load  having  been  lifted, 
half  the  hands  proceed  to  the  field  with  tho  wagon 
to  assist  in  the  tedious  process  of  unloading,  while 
the  others  remain  to  saunter  about  or  scrape  up  with 
their  hoes  the  scattering  manure  for  tho  next  load. 
The  narrow  wheels  cut  deeply  into  the  ground  freshly 
ploughed,  and  retard  the  operation  greatly.  This  pro- 
cess with  the  ordinary  interruptions  where  the  making 
of  manure  is  uot  considered  a  first  rate  business,  gets 
out  .some  ten  or  fifteen  loads  per  day  at  the  farthest, 
until  the  crop  is  removed.  Perhaps  some  farmer  will 
urge  that  as  his  manure  has  cost  him  so  little  care, 
trouble,  or  labour  to  make  it,  that  lie  can  afford  lo 
misapply  some  labour  in  gelling  it  out.  We  wish 
such  mure  correct  views  of  the  subject. 

Manure  should  be  never  put  in  larger  piles  than  can 
be  scattered  well  from  that  ])(iint  with  a  shovel  or 
fork,  without  slopping  a  yard  from  the  spot.  It  must 
he  evident  from  what  lias  been  said  that  the  most  sub- 
stantial jiarl  of  a  .system  of  miiiroving  poor  lands,  !■  to 
enclose,  rest,  feel  iheir  pulse  by  tho  grasses,  amass 
the  greatest  quantity  of  fine  compost,  and  apply  it 
near  the  surface,  on  a  rough  ploughing,  well  iiarruw- 
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ed  in.  Ijut  our  lands  liavo  lieen  destroyed  by  sucli  a 
variety  of  means,  liiat  a  wide  field  is  open  to  adminis- 
ter to  tlieir  resloraiion;  and  if  a  generous  conlribiilioii 
of  talents  and  practical  observation  is  brought  forward 
to  tlieir  aid,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  mucli 
may  be  done  by  it — the  subject  in  ail  its  bearings  is 
truly  iiie.xhaustable. 

1  have  thus,  sir,  in  a  plain  way  given  you  a  por- 
tion of  my  experience  on  the  subject  proposed,  with- 
out any  regular  .system  or  arrangement.  If  the  sug- 
gestions it  oilers  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  our 
farmers,  if  the  principles  and  practices  are  esteemed 
useful,  and  may  probably  even  at  a  remote  period,  be 
put  into  action,  1  shall  be  more  highly  gratilied,  much 
better  rewarded,  than  if  by  a  well  polished  essay, 
elaborated  by  much  thinking  and  reading,  it  could 
■  have  succeeded  to  your  honourable  premium,  which 
I  trust  will  be  annually  renewed  for  the  benefit  of  our 
agriculture,  as  long  as  the  American  Farmer  has  a 
name. 

In  taking  a  farewell  of  this  truly  national  subject, 
permit  me  briefly  to  recapitulate,  and  again  suggest 
the  all  importance  of  adding  to  the  natural  and  physi- 
cal means  of  improving  poor  lands,  the  moral  and  sci- 
entific. 

Can  we  improperly  invade  the  province  of  the  poli- 
tician, or  the  mural  reformer,  by  searching  out  and 
exposing  in  all  its  bearings  the  origin  of  our  poor  lands, 
the  reasons  for  ils  unfortunate  connexion  with  igno- 
rance, intemperance,  (another  name  for  a  host  of  im- 
moralities,)  and  slavery?  We  hope  not,  fur  the  pages 
of  the  American  Farmer  should  be  as  purely  ag- 
ricultural as  possible.  These  are  the  subjects,  thank 
Heaven,  which  are  now  agitating  the  thinking  and 
virtuous  part  of  the  community  with  intense  interest 
and  anxiety,  soon  we  hope  to  settle  down  in  their 
judgment  and  alfections,  as  principles  of  flourishing 
and  unfading  duraiion.  Education,  rational  absti- 
nence, and  colonization,  noble  colemporaries,  on 
which  our  agriculture  is  as  absolutely  dependent  for  its 
prosperity,  as  they  are  on  the  benevolent  causes 
which  will  put  ihem  into  action.  As  a  Virginian,  1 
rejoice  that  our  late  convention  has  in  ett'ect  taken  such 
miffhty  strides  to  put  into  a  course  of  vigorous  inves- 
tioation  the  great  subjects  which  have  weighed  down 
our  general  prosperity.  To  dwell  at  all  on  them 
would  be  boih  too  tedious  and  painful;  suffice  it  to 
Bjy,  that  Virginia,  once  the  most  wealthy,  powerful, 
and  influential  state,  has  sunk,  and  is  still  sinking  be- 
neath her  sisters.  The  great  cause,  what?  emphati- 
cally slavery.  Cut  her  legislators  are  once  more 
roused  to  the  necessity  of  doing.  They  can  shut  their 
eyes  no  longer  on  the  poverty  stricken  fields,  nor  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  tale"  of  thousands,  who  say,  poor 
as  my  land  is,  1  must  continue  to  harrass  it  in  corn  to 
feed  my  hogs  and  my  negroes.  In  a  difl'erent  state  of 
things  these  poor  gullied  fields  would  be  exhibiting 
now,  the  beauty  and  the  riches  naturally  flowing  from 
good  cultivation,  and  the  abundant  spread  of  improved 
flocks.  Colonize,  then,  by  appropnatiuns  as  liberal  as 
can  be  judiciously  employed.  Emancipate,  only  on 
the  basis  af  successful  colonization,  with  the  most  pro- 
lound  discretion.  As  a  nation  of  farmers  have  we  not 
reason  to  indulge  the  must  pleasing  anticipations  that 
the  fertility  of  our  worn  soils  will  be  restored  by  the 
improvement  of  our  moral  habits,  on  the  abandonment 
of  strong  drink?  Every  neighbourhood  should  have 
its  Temperance  Society;  every  inducement  whatever 
should  be  held  out,  through  perseverance,  industry, 
temperance,  and  economy,  to  sustain  the  old  rather 
than  abandon  it  for  a  settlement  in  the  west. 

A  judicious  system  of  internal  improvements, 
amongst  oiher  means,  will  ever  be  one  of  the  most 
substantially  operative  ways  of  restoring  poor  lands, 
especially  when  they  are  scarce  of  timber,  &c.  Let 
our  legi.=iiators  look  to  it.  To  conclude  then  a  subject 
which  has  so  many  interesting  bearings,  and  such  a 
multitude  of  intricate  connections,  as  scarcely  to  per- 
mit an  opportunity  to  escape  from  it,  it  must  be  de- 
clared that  tedious  as  this  essay  may  be,  it  is  made 


up  of  mere  suggestions  for  the  future  operation  of  bet- 
ter intelligence  throughout  our  vast  and  happy  coun- 
try; nor  is  it  a  matter  of  minor  importance  to  recognise 
that  we  are  flattered  with  the  aid  of  the  intelligence 
of  so  well  educated  a  class  of  our  citizens  as  the  stu- 
dent of  divinity;  they  too  make  their  acknowledge- 
ments at  the  slirine  of  agriculture.  That  their  physi- 
cal powers  must  be  dependent  for  health  and  vigour 
on  its  controling  influence.  We  demand  then  in  ex- 
change, the  aid  of  their  science  to  convert  our  poor 
lands  to  rich — and  while  we  would  seriously  invoke  a 
blessing  on  all  their  most  useful  and  righteous  endea- 
vours, we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  due  par- 
ticipation in  agriculture  might  even  enhance  the  value 
of  their  holy  doctrines  and  practice. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 
Gnaljield,  Cui/uga  Co.  2d  mo.  20th,  1832 

In  ray  article  on  chkss,  (forwarded  on  the  ICth 
ultimo)  1  mentioned  the  case  of  a  farm  on  which  none 
of  thai  weed  had  been  discovered  in  several  years, — 
my  excellent  and  enlightened  friend  believing  it  a  per- 
fect jdanl ,  that  like  other fofcigners,  the  dock  and  the 
cockle,  could  soon  be  excluded  from  his  grounds.  Since 
that  date  in  looking  over  an  old  volume  of  Tlie  Ploi(gk 
Boy,  I  find  the  following  statement  by  the  venerable 
Dr.  Alexander  Coventry  of  Utica,  which  is  well 
deserving  of  our  consideration: 

"When  I  resided  in  what  is  now  Columbia  county 
about  35  years  ago,  i  found  the  opinion  of  farmers 
in  general  in  respect  to  chess,  was  conformable  to  that 
entertained  by  Jlgricola.*  But  I  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  very  e.\cellent  farmer  and  intelligent 
man  by  the  name  of  Mesick;  when  conversing  with 
him  on  the  subject,  he  affirmed  that  chess  was  a  dis- 
tinct grain,  as  well  as  wheat  or  oats;  and  that  wlier- 
ever  chess  sprung  up,  it  had  either  been  sown  with 
the  last  or  a  previous  crop;  and  affirmed  il  was  in 
the  power  of  the  farmer  to  avoid  luiving  chess  in  his 
JieUts:  in  proof  of  which  he  showed  me  a  field  of 
wheat  belonging  to  him,  where  no  chess  was  found, 
although  it  had  beenpartly  winter  killed,  and  in  spots 
injured  by  too  much  moisltire.  Adjoining,  and  oitly 
separated  by  a  fence,  was  thejield  of  his  neighbour, 
where  chess Jlourished  abundantly.  Mr.  JMesiok  was 
extremely  careful  to  prevent  any  chess,  that  might 
accidentally  have  got  on  his  land  from  ripening,  and 
was  very  particular  in  his  seed;  when  he  had  occa- 
sion for  seed,  he  generally  had  four  times  the  neces- 
sary (juantity  threshed  out,  and  after  the  German  cus- 
tom, threw  it  the  length  of  his  barn  floor,  selecting 
from  the  further  part  of  the  heap,  the  largest  and 
heaviest  grains  fur  seed,  and  taking  only  one-fourth 
of  the  whole.  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  justness 
of  this  man's  opinions  and  hive  tested  the  efficacy  of 
his  directions  by  many  years'  practice.  'I'here  is  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  mind  that  chess  is  a  parti- 
cular species  of  gramina,  as  much  as  wheal  or  rye." 
Vol.  1.  pp.  401,2. 

In  another  communication.  Dr.  Coventry  in  reply 
to  Jlgricola,  says, 

"If  this  gentleman  would  favour  me  with  a  call  at 
my  residence,  I  would  introduce  him  to  a  neighbour, 
who  liad  a  crop  of  winter  wheat,  part  of  which  being 
sawed  with  clean  seed,  had  not  a  particle  of  chess, 
whereas  another  part  of  the  same  soil,  and  sowed  in 
the  same  day,  but  with  seed  having  chess,  abounded 
with  that  weed."     Vol.  2.  p.  140. 

At  page  1 18  of  the  same  volume,  a  correspondent 
announced  that  a  head  "was  filled  on  one  side  with 
teheat,  and  on  the  other  side  with  chess" — at  least  so 


*  This  was  the  signature  of  a  gentleman  of  Ontario 
county,  an  old  neighbour  of  mine,  who  afterwards  ac- 
knowiedRC'il  that  lie  had  embodied  the  popular  notions 
respecting  clicss  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  facts  and 
arguments;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  statements 
in  Tlie  I'lvvgli  Boy  he  had  btcorae  fully  satisfied  that 
wlicat  would  Hill  titrn  into  chess. 


he  had  been  toM.  The  editor  thought  the  fact  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  and  requested  that  the  liead 
might  be  produced.     ^Ve  have   nut    heard  of  it  since. 

From  the  same  work  I  copy  the  Ibllowing  remarks 
of  a  gentleman  of  New  York  under  the  signature  of 
Qriercus.  Every  scientific  botanist  must  ;(llow  that 
these  are  dictated  by  strong  sense,  and  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  I  only  regret  that  his  lan- 
guage was  not  more  courteous  towards  his  opponents, 
some  of  whom  at  least  were  as  willing  as  himself  to 
take  the  right  track, but  who  had  not  been  so  success- 
ful in  finding  it. 

"The  plant  called  chess  by  farmers,  diflers  as  ma- 
terially from  wheat  in  all  ils  characters,  as  a  sheep 
diflers  from  an  ox.  This  i)lant  is  well  known  by 
scientific  men  as  an  entirely  separate  plant,  having 
no  connection  with  wheat,  rye,  (jats,  clover,  timothy, 
or  any  other  glass,  farther  than  that  they  are  some- 
times found  growing  together  in  the  same  field.  It  is 
distinguished  as  the  Bromus  secalinns,  or  rye  broom 
grass  of  Linnmis,  and  is  faithfully  described  and 
figured  in  Sowerby's  botany.  It  belongs  to  the  sams 
class  and  order  of  vegetables  as  wheat,  and  the  other 
cerealia,  but  is  of  a  diflerent  species  and  genus.  The 
obvious  features  by  which  it  will  strike  tlie  casual  ob- 
server, as  distinguishing  it  from  wheat,  are,  that  ils 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  panicle  or  on  numerous  branches; 
il  has  a  Solid,  slightly  furrowed  or  channelled,  many 
jointed  stalk;  the  upper  side  of  its  leaf  is  downy  or 
hairy.  By  inspection  of  the  wheat  plant  that  will  be 
found  to  possess  none  of  these  characters.  The  seed 
of  chess  also  is  as  different  from  wheat  as  rye,  oats  or 
barley. 

"The  deductions  of  botanists  are  usually  made 
from  close  and  accurate  observations,  and  from  the 
immutable  and  uniform  laws  of  nature;  laws  which 
control  and  direct  all  creation,  and  without  which 
character  of  immutability,  our  world  would  soon  de- 
generate to  a  state  of  chaos.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fun- 
damental rule  in  science,  that  when  a  phenomenoa 
occurs,  which  apparently  impugns  the  designs,  har- 
monies, and  perfections  of  nature,  that  it  should  be 
investigated  with  the  strictest  attention  and  most 
rigid  scrutiny,  until  the  explanation  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  established  order  of  things. 

"Intelligent  men  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  cur- 
sory and  bird's  eye  view  of  the  passing  traveller,  or 
the  hasty  and  impassioned  obseivation  of  disappointed 
ignorance,  which  endeavours  to  conceal  its  own  ne- 
glect, under  the  mask  of  nature's  transformations;  and 
science,  before  she  will  record  the  reports  of  men, 
must  be  satisfied  that  they  are  the  results  of  the  pa- 
tient and  laborious  examinaiiun  of  intelligence;  the 
cool  observations  of  good  sense  and  discrelion,  made 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year.  It  is  by  such 
investigations,  that  the  harmonies  and  consistencies 
of  nature  are  developed,  and  there  is  not  recorded  a 
single  instance  of  an  anomaly  or  repugnance  in  her 
works,  such  as  is  endeavoured  to  bo  established  in  the 
transformation  of  wheat  into  chess. 

"Another  rule  equally  important  hut  as  often  ne- 
glected, is  that  when  a  phenomenon  can  be  explained 
upon  natural  and  consistent  principles,  no  others  must 
be  sought  after  or  admitted. 

"Tested  by  these  rules,  it  is  evident  that  the  re- 
marks of  jlgricola  upon  the  subject  of  chess,  are  un- 
worthy of  serious  attention;  because  his  examinations 
have  not  been  pursued  with  the  eye  of  critical  intel- 
ligence, nor  are  his  deductions  conformable  to  the  uni- 
form plans  of  nature;  and  I  will  further  observe,  that 
il  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  writers  so  superficial 
in  their  examinations,  and  incautious  in  drawing  con- 
clusions, should  publish  to  the  world  opinions  and 
statements,so  much  calculated  to  mislend  the  unwary, 
and  to  embarrass  and  discourage  judicious  exertions." 
Vol.  2.  p.  42. 

I  have  no  wish  to  convince  any  farmer  "in  spite  of 
of  his  sober  senses."  I  only  wish  him  to  employ 
those  senses  in  such  manner  as  to  accord  with  well 
attested  facts^  and  the  laws  of  nature.     D.  Thomas. 
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Mr.  Smith;  La  Grange,  January,  1832. 

The  listless  apathy  of  planters  generally,  has  of- 
ten been  the  subject  uf  my  reflections;  while  our  less 
enterprising  but  more  prudent  brethren  of  the  north 
and  east,  deem  no  expenditure  of  money  or  mind,  de- 
voted to  agricullural  purposes,  wasted  or  misapplied; 
we  of  the  south,  folding  our  arms  in  supine  indifl'er- 
ence,  dream  away  the  precious  moments,  while  our 
lands  are  rapidly  deteriorating,  and  our  crops  annually 
lessening,  witliout  an  effort  to  retrieve  the  one,  or 
improve  the  other;  who  better  merits  the  title  of  bles- 
sed, than  he  who  devises  fertile   and   beautiful  lands, 
his  own  worthless  and  exhausted  inheritance.  I  know 
no  consideration  which  would   so  soon   induce  me  to 
yield  my  political  tenets,  and  become  a  national  re- 
publican, no  arbitary  assumption  of  power  by  perver- 
sion of  the  federal  constitution,  which  1  would  sooner 
sanction,  than  that  law  which  should  make  it  obliga- 
tory upon  those,  by  whose   wretched  systems  fertile 
lands  were  exhausted  and  rendered  worthless,  to  cul- 
tivate them  the  remainder  of  their  lives.     Wretched 
inexplicable  infatuation;  if  patriotism,  if  philanthropy 
know  no  place  in  our  bosoms,  let  selfish  principles,  at 
least,  prevail,  let  the  welfare  of  our  families  and  off- 
spring  point  out  to  us   the   necessity  of  a   different 
course.     Of  that  system   which  tends  at  once  to  the 
improvement  of  our  lands  and  our  crops,  how  much 
have  we  to  learn,  of  tiie  means  of  even  partially  obvi- 
ating the  many  accidents,  and  sometimes  entire  fail- 
ures to  which  cotton   growers  are  subject;  how  little 
do  we  know,  how  seldom  have  we  an  essay,  or  even 
a  suggestion,  for  lessening   the   ravages  of   the  cut 
worm,°the  rot,  and  the  rust,  or  a  treatise  on  even  the 
rudiments  of  planting,  either  too  indolent  or  too  care- 
less to  turn  our  attention   to   these  vitally  important 
subjects,  or  deeming  every  one  equally  well  informed 
as  ourselves,  or  lost  in  unavailing  complaints  relative 
to  a  tariff",  an  evil  of  itself,  God  knows,  of  sufficient 
magnitude,  without  the  many  debits  by  which  we  un- 
justly swell  the  account.     Residing  myself,  in  a  sec- 
tion of  the  south-west,  noted  for  absence  of  discipline, 
and  every  thing  like  a  regular  and  judicious  agricultu- 
ral  system,  where  each  man,  as  is   natural  among 
such  men,  adheres  more  pertinaciously  to  his  own 
opinion  than  to  his  coat;  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
bleak  north   wester,  1  seek  abroad  that  information, 
which  is  inaccessible  at  home,  and  crave  a  division  of 
those  fruits  which  may  be  garnered  up  by  minds  more 
discriminating      and      experienced     than   my    own. 
Through  the  medium  of  your  useful  paper,  I  would 
gladly  exchange  the  little  knowledge   1   possess,  for 
the  treasures  of  better  disciplined  minds;  1  write,  not 
to  impart,  but  to  elicit  information,  information  which 
fraclical  men  have  tested  by  pmctice.     Of  the  origin 
and  means  of  destroying  the  cut  worm,  by  which  we 
were,  the  past  season,  mure  grievously  taxed,  than 
by  all  the  tariffs  or  iojposts  ever  levied  by  the  lederal 
government,  know  we  nothing?   On  the  rust  and  the 
rot,  what  treatises  have  we?  or  have  we  any  system 
applicable  in  the  main,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cut- 
ton  crop,  or  any  means  of  learning  the  soil  and  locality 
to  which  this  general  system  may  be  inapplicable,  as 
always  happens,  under  the  same  latitude,  and  some- 
times within  ilie  limits  of  the  same  plantation. 

There  is  one  fact  upon  which,  I  think,  cotton  grow- 
ers are  agreed,  yet  we  find  it  diflicult  to  act,  even 
upon  this,  with  any  thing  like  concert,  that  is,  that 
it  would  greatly  conduce  to  our  pecuniary  interests 
and  general  comfort  and  independence,  eventually,  if 
less  time  and  labour  was  devoted  to  raising  cotton  and 
more  to  other  crops;  in  this  way  we  might  lessen  our 
present  incomes,  but  at  the  same  time  we  greatly  les- 
sen our  expenditures,  and  with  a  little  management, 
for  a  little  while,  our  incumes  might  be  increased 
without  an  increase  of  expenditure,  though  so  long 
as  cotton  is  raised  to  even  lialf  its  present  extent,  it 
will  remain  an  object  of  primary  importance  among  us. 
In  preparing  for  this  crop,  my  lands  are  first  laid  oft' 
in  beds  four  feet  apart,  (this  appearing  to  be  the  pro- 


per distance  on  average  uplands,)  and  three  furrows 
thrown  together,  and  just  preceding  planting,  two 
others  are  added,  which,  when  the  bed  is  split  with 
a  small  bull  tongue  or  gopher,  leaves  the  whole  fresh 
broke  and  free  from  germinating  grass  seeds,  which 
are  apt,  when  putting  up  at  the  same  time  or  before 
the  young  cottoh,  to  smother  the  tender  plant,  and 
give  it  a  backset,  from  which  it  rarely  recovers;  my 
seed  are  then  sown  as  they  are  taken  from  the  pens, 
without  the  tedious  process  of  rubbing,  adopted  by 
many,  and  which  I  conceive,  entirely  useless;  they 
are  then  covered  with  a  wooden  harrow,  from  which 
the  middle  fore-tooth  has  been  taken,  or  never  insert- 
ed, with  a  heavy  roller  attached  to  the  hinder  part 
to  break  the  clods  and  compress  the  earth  about  the 
seeds,  which  insures  earlier  vegetation,  and  hardier 
plants,  and  the  surface  of  the  beds  are  less  subject  to 
bake.  I  should  now  prefer  breaking  the  balk,  lest  it 
become  hard,  and  be  attended  hereafter  with  difficulty 
in  breaking  it  deeply  and  effectually.  The  young  cot- 
ton should  be  immediately  gone  over  with  the  hoes, 
and  as  soon  as  admissible,  thinning  commenced,  not 
with  the  fingers,  a  painful  and  tedious  process,  but 
by  striking  the  hoe  carelessly  through  the  drill,  leav- 
ing in  a  place  two  or  three  stalks,  the  most  unpromis- 
ing of  which  are  afterwards  to  be  taken  out,  and  now 
follow  the  plough,  striking  a  furrow  on  each  side  the 
cotton,  with  the  bar  to  the  drill,  throwing  up  a  list 
on  the  balk  or  middle,  thus  (if  the  ploughs  turn  well) 
smothering  the  young  grass,  and  leaving  the  cotton 
in  a  situation,  again  to  be  gone  over  with  the  hoes, 
with  more  facility  and  despatch.  The  board  should 
now  be  turned  to  the  cotton,  and  the  first  furrow 
filled,  or  thrown  back,  and  then  the  balk  broke  a  se- 
cond time,  deeply  and  thoroughly .  The  ploughs  are 
no  more  required,  but  skimmers,  if  needed,  running 
lightly,  to  avoid  breaking  and  wounding  the  roots, 
which  impedes  the  growth  of  the  cotton,  and  lessens 
its  product. 

All  lands,  in  producing  the  same  crop  several  years 
in  succession,  have  a  tendency  to  tire,  therefore  to  in- 
sure good  stands  and  vigorous  plants,  no  land  should 
be  continued  in  cotton  longer  than  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive years  at  most,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  better 
means  than  this,  of  avoiding  the  ravages  of  the  cut 
worm;  special  care  and  attention  should  be  given,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  lay  off"  the  rows  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  afterwards  they  may  be  easily  annually 
reversed,  four  feet  being  a  good  distance  for  corn  as 
well  as  cotton. 

In  all  agricultural  operations,  a  special  eye  should 
ever  be  had  to  the  preservation  of  the  soil,  as  well  as 
to  the  greatest  possible  product  from  the  least  labour, 
and  nothing  conduces  more  to  either  object,  than  deep 
dose  ploughing  seldom  repeated.  The  product  of  my 
corn  crop  the  past  year,  with  one  good  ploughing,  af- 
ter balk  breaking,  was  eight  or  nine  barrels  per  acre, 
while  an  adjoining  field  with  sis  ploughings,  produced 
only  six  barrels,  and  while,  in  addition,  a  heavy  crop 
of  peas,  smothering  the  weeds  and  fertilising  my 
lands,  fed  and  fattened  my  pork,  my  neighbour's  field 
was  overrun  with  grass  and  noxious  weeds.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  laying  my  rows  off  horizontally, 
not  with  a  level,  but  by  the  eye,  which  answers 
equally  well,  when  done  by  a  skillful  ploughman, and 
if  any  defect  may  be  discovered,  the  rows  can  be  a 
little  altered  the  second  year,  though  I  would  recom- 
mend that  very  broken  lands  be  principally  cultivated 
in  small  grain.  I  have  ever  avoided  in  preparing!  my 
lands  for  a  crop,  that  wretched  system  of  gleaning 
closely  and  committing  all  to  the  flames,  nor  have  1 
ever  found  any  inconvenience  originating  therefrom; 
on  the  contrary,  my  lands  were  evidently  fertilised 
and  pulverised  by  the  decomposition  of  this  matter;  I 
suffer  nothing  to  be  taken  off,  which  will  not  obstruct 
a  strong  plough  drawn  by  a  strong  nntle,  (evidently 
and  decidedly  far  the  best  animals  which  can  be  em- 
ployed on  a  southern  plantation,)  unless  indeed,  it  be 
taken  to  the  farm  yard,  to  be  returned  with  interest. 
Let  me  again  insist,  that  nothing  so  much  conduces 


to  preserve  our  lands,  facilitate  our  labours,  and  in- 
crease the  products  of  each,  as  strong  well  fed  teams, 
and  good  ploughs,  and  these  placed  in  the  hands  of 
able  skillful  ploughmen,  properly  superintended. 

Aratob. 

Why  has  the  barberry  been  banished  from  the 
hedgerows  o(  England,  where  it  formerly  grew  in 
great  abundance? 

Because  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  injurious 
to  the  growth  of  corn.  This  belief  has  been  treated 
as  a  vulgar  prejudice;  but  the  fructification  of  the 
barberry  is  incomplete,  unless  the  stamens  be  irritated 
by  insects,  when  the  filaments  suddenly  contract  to- 
wards the  germ.  The  flowers  are,  therefore,  by  a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  nature,  peculiarly  attractive 
to  insects;  and  thus  barbeiry  may  become  injurious  to 
neighbouring  plants. 


KORTICUIiTUKi:. 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
THE  OLIVE. 

"The  cultivated  olive  came  originally  from  Asia, 
and  grows  abundantly  about  Aleppo  and   Lebanon;  it 
is  naturalized  in  different  parts  of  the  south  of  France, 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  found  in  hedges  and  woods;  but 
the  fruit  of  that  kind  is  small  and  of  no  use.     Olea 
europea,  var.  longifolia  is  the  variety  chiefly  cultivat- 
ed in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy.     Olea  euro- 
pea  var.   lalifolia  is  chiefly  cultivated   in  Spain;  its 
fruit  is  near   twice  the   size  of  the  common  olive  of 
Provence  and  Italy,  but  the  oil  is  so  rank  of  flavour 
as  to  be  too  strong  for  most  English  palates.    The 
oil,  and  fruit  in  a  pickled  state,  are  sent  chiefly  from 
Languedoc,  Leghorn   and   Naples   to  England;    the 
best  oil  is  from  Leghorn,  and  the  best  pickles  from 
Genoa   and  Marseilles.      The  tree  seldom  exceeds 
thirty  feet  in  height,  is  branchy,  glaucous,  evergreen; 
and  of  so  great  longevity,  that  some  plantations  in 
Italy,   as  at  Terni,  are  supposed    to   have   existed 
from  the  time  of  Pliny." — Loudon's  Enc.  of  Plants. 
The  olive  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone,  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  objects  of  culture.     The  cream 
and  butter,  derived  from  the  richer  pastures  of  higher 
latitudes,  is  well  supplied  by  the  fruit  of  this  tree  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy   and  Spain.     How  far  north 
can  it  be  cultivated  in  the  United  States?    What  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  have  been  made  north  of  Florida? 
and  what  is  known  of  the  constitutional   powers  of 
this  tree  gradually  to  adapt  itself  to  colder  climates? 
The  olive  ''is  propagated  by  suckers,  large  cuttings, 
or  truncheons  planted  in  trenches  four  feet  deep,  into 
which  it  is  still  the  custom  to  deposite  stones  for  en- 
couraging moisture  about  the  roots  as  described  by 
Virgil.     It  is  also  propagated  by  chips  of  the  stool; — 
or  it  may  be  grafted  on  the  privet,'"  which  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  order  oleime.     In  regard  to  increas- 
ing it  by  large  cuttings  or  truncheons,  Jackson,  in  his 
account  of  Morocco  mentions  the  following  circum- 
stance: "There  is  an   extensive  [plantation   of  olive 
trees]   in  the  neighbourhood   of  Messa,   the  trees  of 
which  are  of  great  size  and  beauty,  and  are  planted  in 
a  very  whimsical  and  peculiar  manner.  I  inquired  the 
cause  of  their  being  so  arranged,  and  learned  from  the 
viceroy's  aid-de  camp,  who  attended  me,  that  one  of 
the  kings  of  the  dynasty  of    Saddia,   being  on  his 
journey   to  Soudan,  encamped   here  with   his  army; 
that  the  pegs  with  which  the  cavalry  picketed   their 
horses,  were  cut  from   the  olive  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  these  pegs  being  left  in  the  ground 
on  account  of  Some  sudden  cause  of  departure  of  the 
army,  the  olive  trees  in   question  sprung  up  from 
them."  Z. 

Why  are  potatoes  unfit  for  cooking  when  they  begin 
to  sprout? 
Because  their  fecula  or  starch  then  becomes  sweet. 
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(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

Dedham,  Mas.  Feb.  \llh,  1832. 
Dear  Sir, — Inclosed  is  a  letter  to  me  from  Wm. 
Robert  Prince,  Esq.  and  my  reply,  which  I  send  you 
for  publication  in  your  valuable  paper.  Should  you, 
upon  perusal,  think  them  worth  spreading  before  the 
public,  you  will  much  oblige  your  liumble  servant,  by 
letting  thera  appear  in  your  next  paper. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

J.H.  COEB. 

To  the  editor  of  JV.  E.  Farmer. 

J.  H.  Cobb,  Escj.         Lin.  Bot.  Garden,  Dec.  15,  1831. 

Sir, — Your  favor  of  20th  October,  in  reply  to 
mine  of  15th,  came  to  hand  on  13th  ult.  and  I  am 
pleased  to  find  that  the  explanation  made  and  your 
subsequent  examinations,  have  produced  such  con- 
viction on  your  mind,  as  to  authorize  the  remark 
therein,  that  you  are  satisfied  that  we  "have  the  real 
Moms  muUicaidis  and  were  the  first  persons  who  sent 
it  into  Massachusetts."  The  cause  of  your  misap- 
prehension we  now  fully  understand,  and  we  feel 
also  assured  that  you  will  render  justice  to  our  exer- 
tions to  preserve  an  undeviating  accuracy. 

As  we  have  been  co-laborers  in  the  same  cause 
with  yourself,  I  avail  myself  of  the  present  occasion 
to  make  some  comments  on  the  subject.  In  the  years 
1787  and  88,  the  present  Wm.  Prince,  sen.  raised  an 
immense  number  of  silk  worms  and  made  various  ex- 
periments in  regard  thereto,  and  in  1789  he  had  silk 
gloves  manufactured  at  Philadelphia.  The  worms 
being  well  fed  and  attended  to,  spun  their  cocoons  in 
twenty-two  days  and  they  were  of  the  largest  size. 
The  silk,  when  prepared  for  the  loom  and  boiled  in 
soapsuds  made  from  the  white  soap,  was  perfectly 
white  and  glossy,  and  proved  very  strong.  He  con 
structed  a  leel  of  pasteboard,  to  wind  two  skeins  on 
at  a  time;  twelve  of  the  silk  worms'  threads  formed 
one  thread  of  silk  for  each  skein,  which  passing 
through  a  wire  with  two  holes  or  rings,  the  wire 
being  connected  with  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  causes 
the  thread  to  be  wound  in  a  zigzag  manner  upon  the 
reel.  The  silk,  after  being  doubled  and  twisted,  con- 
tained 144  of  the  natural  threads;  that  number  being 
requisite  to  form  a  thread  coarse  enough  to  be  woven 
by  the  finest  loom  for  stockings  and  gloves,  then  in 
Philadelphia,  according  to  a  sample  sent  by  the 
weaver. 

In  the  spring  of  1826,  when  the  subject  of  silk 
culture  created  an  universal  interest  among  our 
citizens,  being  myself  desirous  to  concentrate  every 
information  possible,  relative  thereto,  I  sent  to  France 
for  every  publication  connected  with  the  subject;  and 
in  return,  received  eighteen  distinct  works.  The 
Hon.  Richard  Rush,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
being  called  upon  about  that  period  by  congress,  to 
prepare  a  complete  manual  upon  that  subject — my 
father,  Mr.  Wm.  Prince,  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
plying to  a  number  of  communications  from  him  and 
J3r.  Mease,  and  of  imparting  the  information  desired 
from  him  in  the  progress  of  that  work;  and  some  of 
the  publications  which  I  had  imported,  were  also 
loaned  them  at  their  particular  request,  they  not  being 
obtainable  elsewhere.  I  am  happy  also  to  add  that 
our  intelligent  fellow  citizen.  Dr.  Felix  Pascalis,  has 
found  them  'useful  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  scien- 
tific elucidations,  and  even  at  the  present  day  I  be- 
lieve duplicates  of  some  of  them  are  not  to  be  found 
in  our  country. 

The  same  sentiment  which  dictated  the  importa- 
tion of  books,  influenced  me  to  import  all  the  requisite 
trees;  and  I  forthwith  ordered  from  France,  Italy  and 
elsewhere,  every  variety  of  the  mulberry,  used  for 
feeding  silk  worms.  The  result  was,  that  the  Morus 
multicaulig,  now  so  called,  was  comprised  in  those 
importations  under  another  name,  and  its  culture  had 
already  been  considerably  extended  in  our  nurseries, 
before  it  had  received  its  present  title  or  its  superiority 
had  been  made  known. 


Wishing  to  disseminate  these  new  varieties,  I  freely 
presented  them  to  those  interested  in  the  silk  culture, 
and  among  others,  to  Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esq.  editor 
of  the  American  Farmer,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  his 
tree  of  the  Morus  multicaulis,  which  is  only  one  of 
the  progeny  from  my  original  trees,  was  sent  him  be- 
fore the  same  kind  had  been  imported  by  any  other 
person.  That  gentleman  recently  stated  to  me,  that 
he  had  near  150  fine  trees  which  he  had  raised  from 
the  single  one  of  the  Morus  multicaulis,  which  I  had 
sent  him,  and  that  he  had  also  reared  a  number  from 
the  other  varieties.  I  mention  these  facts  merely  to 
show  that  we  have  not  been  guilty  of  culpable  indif- 
ference to  the  great  national  object. 

Supposing  it  may  also  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  test 
the  respective  merits  of  the  new  varieties,  I  herewith 
transmit  you  six  trees,  each  one  of  a  distinct  kind,  as 
per  invoice  annexed;  and  as  no  one  can  feel  a  more 
ardent  desire  for  the  development  of  our  country's  re- 
sources, and  for  the  attainment  of  a  ^er/ect  national 
independence,  than  my  father  and  self,  no  one  will 
exult  more  at  that  ample  success,  which  we  feel  con- 
fident will  consummate  the  exertions  which  you  and 
others  are  making,  to  advance  the  silk  culture. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  Robert  Prince. 

Wm.  R   Prikce,  Esq.  Dedham,  Mas.  Dec.  28,  1831. 

Sir, — Yours  of  the  15th  inst.  was  received  several 
days  since  and  is  now  before  me;  various  engagements 
have  prevented  me  from  giving  a  more  prompt  reply. 
I  have  received,  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure, 
the  trees  which  you  have  sent,  consisting  of  six  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  mulberry,  according  to  the 
invoice,  viz. 

1  Morus  multicaulis. 

2  "  constantinopolitana  rozea. 

3  "  tartarica. 

4  "  lucida  lobata. 

5  "  laciniata. 

6  "  macrophylla. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  upon  further  acquaintance 
with  them,  important  advantages  will  result.  It  is 
by  no  means  yet  fully  ascertained,  what  variety  of 
the  white  mulberry  will  best  suit  the  different  parts 
of  our  extensive  country,  and  it  is  only  from  repeated 
experiments,  and  careful  observations,  that  the  most 
useful  knowledge  in  the  arts  is  to  be  obtained.  I 
know  of  but  few  to  whom  greater  credit  than  your- 
self is  due,  for  early  attention  and  accurate  observation 
in  the  important  departments  of  botany  and  horticul- 
ture. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  mistake,  as  regards  the  trees 
sent  me  and  mentioned  in  my  Manual,  page  22,  arose 
from  misapprehension  and  from  the  species  not  being 
sufiiciently  designated  among  the  great  variety  in 
your  catalog-ue;  and  on  reference  to  the  invoice  sent 
me,  I  find  that  the  trees  sent  are  not  therein  designat- 
ed as  the  Morus  midlicaxdis,  but  as  the  broad  leaved 
Chinese  mulberry,  by  which  I  understood  to  be  meant 
the  Morus  multicaulis,  but  it  appears  that  there  are 
more  varieties  of  the  broad  leaved  Chinese  mulberry, 
than  I  was  acquainted  with.  I  saw  the  trees  from 
your  original  stock,  in  the  garden  of  Gideon  B. 
Smith,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  during  the  last  summer. 
I  also  saw,  as  I  suppose,  some  of  the  books  which 
you  had  the  liberality  to  import  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  most  eminent  and  respectable  Dr.  Pas- 
calis. The  instructions  contained  in  them  for  rearing 
silk  insects,  are  not  well  calculated  for  our  country, 
though  they  furnish  much  valuable  information. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Wm.  Prince,  senior,  your  re- 
spected father,  did  not  persevere  in  his  patriotic  labors 
in  the  culture  of  silk;  although  for  his  actual  efforts 
he  must  be  considered  a  benefactor  to  his  country.  I 
fear  it  will  be  a  great  while  before  we  shall  raise  silk 
enough  for  home  consumption.  I  am  obliged  to  use 
the  China  silk  chiefly  in  my  manufactory;  it  is  run- 
ning on  my  spindles  now.  Instead  of  pursuing  the 
old  fashioned  way,  of  twisting  one  thread  at  a  time,  I 


have  a  throwsting  mill  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
spindles  and  am  now  throwing  silk  off  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  cocoons. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  my  mill  altogether  from 
American  silk  in  a  few  years,  but  the  art  of  filature 
is  so  imperfect  at  present  that  I  cannot  depend  upon 
it,  but  use  chiefly  foreign  raw  silk. 

Wishing  you  all  success  in  the  development  of 
horticultural  resources,  and  particularly  in  the  culture 
of  the  vine  and  mulberry, 

1  remain,  respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant, 
J.H.Cobb. 

(From  Bridgeman'3  Young  Gardener'3  Assistant.) 

CULTIVATION  OF  BEANS. 

BEANS.      (Kidney  Dwarf)    Haricot.    Phaseohis 

vulgaris,  etc. 
Varteties — Early   Yellow    Cranberry — Early  Mo- 
hawk— Early  Dwarf  Cluster — Eai  ly  Yellow  Six 
JVeeks — Early  Dun   Colored,  or   Quaker — Early 
China  Dwarf— Early  Black  Dwarf — Large  Hliite 
Kidney    Dwarf^White    Cranberry   Dwarf— Red 
Cranberry  Dwarf — IVarrington,  or  JUarrow — Re- 
fugee, or    Thousand    to    One — Rob   Roy — White 
Cutlass  Bean  of  Carolina — Bonavista. 
These  kinds  of  Beans  being  all  excellent,  I  shall 
leave  my  readers  to  choose  for  themselves.     The  ear- 
ly kinds   will  come  to  perfection  in  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  after  planting.     Some  of  the  other  kinds  will 
keep  longer  in  bearing,  and  are  esteemed  by  some  on 
that  account.     These,  with  some  of  the  early  kinds, 
may  be  planted  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.     If 
a   regular   succession   of    young    Beans   be   wanted 
throughout  the  summer,    some  of  the   early   kinds 
should   be  planted   every  two   weeks  from   the  last 
week  in  April  until  the  beginning  of  August.     These 
Beans  require  light  rich  soil,  and  may  be  planted  in 
hills  (three  or  four  in  a  hill)  or  drills  about  two  inches 
deep,  and  the  Beans  two  or   three  inches  from  each 
other;  the  drills  may  be  from   two  to  three  feet  apart. 
(The  Refugees  are  best  planted  in   hills.)     As  the 
Beans  progress  in  growth,  let  them  be  carefully  hoed, 
drawing  the  earth  up  to  their  stems  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  will  be  soon  fit  for  the  table. 

The  Bonavista  is  a  new  Dwarf  Bean,  by  many  con- 
sidered equal  to  Lima  Beans.  They  grow  nearly 
two  feet  high. 

BEANS — (Pole  or  Running.)     Haricots  a  rames. 

Phaseohis  Limensis. 
Varieties. — Large  White  Lima — Sievaor  Carolina. 

Phaseohis  Midtiftonis. 
Varieties. — Scarlet  Runners— White  Dutch  Run- 
ners— Dutch  Case  Knife  or  Princess — Red  Cran- 
ben-y — White  Cranberry. 

The  Beans  of  the  latter  species  may  be  planted  the 
latter  end  of  April,  and  in  May  and  June,  either  in 
hills  three  feet  distant  from  each  other,  or  in  drills 
about  two  inches  deep.  The  poles  should  be  eight  or 
ten  feet  long,  and  may  be  fixed  in  the  ground  before 
the  Beans  are  planted. 

The  Carolina  and  Lima  Beans  should  not  be  plant- 
ed in  the  open  ground  until  the  second  week  in  May, 
unless  the  season  be  very  favourable,  and  the  ground 
warm.  As  these  Beans  are  apt  to  get  injured  by  cold 
and  damp  weather,  let  six  or  eight  Beans  be  planted 
half  an  inch  deep  round  each  pole,  and  afterwards 
thinned,  leaving  three  or  four  good  plants  in  a  hill, 
which  hills  should  be  from  four  to  five  feet  distance 
from  each  other  every  way. 

The  soil  for  running  Beans  should  be  the  same  as 
for  Dwarf  kinds,  except  the  Lima,  which  requires 
richer  ground  than  any  of  the  other  sorts. 

If  any  of  these  Beans  are  wanted  earlier  than  the 
ordinary  seasons,  they  may  be  planted  in  flower  pots 
in  April,  and  placed  in  a  green  house  or  garden  frame, 
and  being  transplanted  in  May  with  the  balls  of  earth 
entire,  will  come  into  bearing  ten  or  fourteen  days 
earlier  than  those  which  are  planted  in  the  natural 
ground. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  PEAS. 
PEAS.     Pois.      Pisum  sativum. 
Varieties.— £aWi/    JVashington,  {or  May    Pea,) 
grows  to  the  height  o/'24  feet— Early  double  blos- 
somed Frame  3  feet— Early  jXimble  Dick  2i  feet 
—Early  Frame  '2*  feet-Early  Golden  Hotspur  3 
feet— Early  Charlton  3  feet — Early  Petersburg  ih 
feet— Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  2  ftet— Dwarf  Blue 
Prussian  ii  feet— Dwarf  Prolific,  or  Poor  Man's, 
or  Strawberry  14  feet— Dwarf  Spanish  or  Fan,  1 
foot— Dwarf  Marrowfat  3*  feel— Dwarf  Sugar, 
(eatable  pods)   3  feet— Dwarf  White  Mlany   U 
feet,  {Field  Pea)—J\''ew  J\vnparcil  i  feet— Ladies' 
Finger  Marrows— Waterloo  Blues  4  fcet—Mntch- 
less^or  true  Fall  Marrowfat  6  feet— Large   Grey 
Rmmcival  4  feet— Dutch  Grey  2k  fet— Knight's 
Tall   Marroios,  or  Honey   Pea  C  feet— Knight's 
Dwarf  Man-ows  2  feet— Tall    Crooked   Podded 
Sugar  6  feet,  {eatable  pods) — Dwarf  Green  Mba- 
ny°\i  feet  {Field  Pea.) 

The  above  list  and  description  of  the  most  esteem- 
ed kinds  of  peas,  is  taken  from  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Messrs.  Thorburn  and  Sons  of  New-York.  If  they 
are  rightly  described,  they  will  grow  to  different 
heights,  according  to  soil  and  season.  This  descrip- 
tion, however,  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  gardener 
in  planting.  The  dwarf  peas  require  less  distance 
between  row  and  row,  and  shorter  sticks  than  the 
tall  kinds. 

Planting  the  early  kinds  of  peas  should  commence 
as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  brought  in- 
to good  condition:  all  the  other  sorts,  as  well  as  the 
early,  will  answer  for  successive  crops;  to  obtain 
which,  a  few  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds  should  be 
planted  at  the  same  time  every  two  weeks,  from 
March  until  the  end  of  May.  Persons  desirous  of 
having  peas  throughout  the  summer  and  fall,  may 
plant  a  few  in  June,  July  and  August.  The  peas 
should  be  then  soaked  in  soft  water  five  or  six  hours 
before  planting,  and  if  the  ground  be  dry  it  should  be 
watered  in  the  drills. 

Gardeners  practice  different  modes  of  planting 
peas;  some  plant  them  in  ridges,  others  in  drills, 
some  in  single  rows,  others  in  double,  some  use  sticks 
for  the  dwarf  kinds,  and  others  not;  those  who  study 
neatness  will  have  tliem  all  rodded  though  the  most 
dwarfish  may  do  without. 

All  the  different  sorts  of  peas  may  be  planted  in 
double  or  single  rows  from  four  to  six  feet  apart  ac- 
cording to  the  different  heights  they  may  be  expected 
to  grow.  If  two  drills  be  made  three  inches  deep, 
and  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  and  the  seed  dropped 
along  each  drill  moderately  thick,  they  will  yield  bet- 
ter than  single  rows,  and  will  save  sticks.  When 
the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high  let  them  be 
hoed,  drawing  at  the  same  time  a  little  earth  up  to 
their  stems,  when  they  get  to  double  that  height  let 
them  be  hoed  again,  at  the  same  lime  place  a  row  of 
sticks  in  the  middle  of  your  double  rows,  and  a  few 
shorter  and  smaller  ones  on  the  outside  of  each  row, 
to  assist  the  peas  in  climbing  to  the  main  support. 
Yon  must  be  governed  as  to  the  length  of  your  slicks 
by  the  description  of  your  peas.  There  is  a  great  ad- 
vanlai'e  in  having  slicks  of  a  suitable  height,  to  the 
varioifs  kinds  of  peas;  the  sticks  should  not  only  be 
sufficiently  tall  but  also  branchy,  that  the  plants  may 
readily  take  h(d<l;  and  they  sJiould  be  prepared  fan- 
fashion,  so  that  the  side  branches  may  extend  only 
along  the  rows.  As  the  plants  progress  in  growth, 
let  ihem  be  repeatedly  hued  and  earthed  up;  ibis  will 
promote  a  plentiful  bearing. 

SlI.K  MfV  THE  iSIULBERRr  TREE. — Mr.  Van 
Schaick.of  the  Assembly,  on  tlie  17th  ult.,  offered  a 
resolution,  to  appoint  a  comnjittee  to  enipiire  as  to  the 
practicabiliiy  ot  introducing  the  manufacture  of  silk  in 
this  slate,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  granting  a  bounty 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted;  ayes  40,  noes  22.— JV.  F.  Fanner. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
CAPE  BROCCOLI. 

Cold  Spring,  Long  hland,  Feb.  18,  1832. 
Having  been  often  told  that  no  seed  of  the  cape 
broccoli  could  be  raised  here,  that  would  produce  good 
plants,  I  thought  that  a  few  remarks  might  prove  use- 
ful. That  they  will  grow  most  luxuriantly,  1  am  con- 
vinced; and  that  they  will  flower  well,  I  am  certain, 
having  now  on  hand,  from  seed  grown  here,  some  of 
a  very  good  quality,  a  specimen  of  which  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  send  you  with  this  communication.  But 
by  giving  you  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
plants  and  seeds  were  managed,  and  by  suggesting  a 
few  improvements,  perhaps  1  shall  best  convey  my 
ideas. 

In  the  year  1829,  Daniel  Rogers,  Esq.  of  this 
place,  procured  fiom  Grant  Thorbutn  some  seed  of 
the  purple  cape  broccoli,  which  he  planted,  and  from 
which  he  had  some  good  flowers.  Some  of  those 
which  did  not  flower  at  that  time  he  kept,  and  in  the 
spring  took  them  from  his  cellar,  and  planted  them 
out  for  producing  seed.  They  produced  well,  afford- 
ing suflicient  for  that  same  season,  besides  a  consider- 
able quantity  kept  over.  The  plants  from  this  seed 
grew  \wll  producing  many  fine  flowers;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  long  drought  about  the  lime  of  trans- 
planting, they  were  kept  in  the  seed-bed  till  late, 
which  made  them  late  in  coming  to  maturity;  so  that 
some  time  in  December  they  were  stowed  away  in  a 
common  cellar;  where  hardly  one  of  them  failed  to 
flower  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  In  the  following 
sprino-,  INIr.  Rogers  furnished  me  with  some  of  the 
above  mentioned  seed,  which  was  sown  about  the 
first  of  June.  The  plants  grew  well,  and  were  set 
out  between  the  rows  of  an  apple  free  nursery  of 
three  years'  growth,  and  some  of  them  were  planted 
immediately  under  the  shade  of  large  apple  trees. 
These  generally  grew  rapidly,  and  continued  to  in- 
crease in  size  until  the  middle  of  October,  and  even 
the  first  of  November,  producing  some  flowers  of  a 
very  good  quality,  but  rather  late,  a  consequence  na- 
turally to  be  inferred  from  the  manner  of  raising  the 
seeds,  which  as  before  mentioned,  were  from  the 
latest  flowering  plants. 

At  the  time  the  cold  weather  set  in  this  winter,  I 
had  about  one  hundred  plants  left  out,  which  had 
commenced  flowering.  Finding  that  the  cold  was 
not  likely  to  moderate,  I  took  them  up,  and  stowed 
ihem  in  my  cellar;  but  in  doing  it,  the  ground  was 
frozen  so  hard  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  use  a  crow- 
bar, exerting  considerable  strength  to  force  it  through 
the  fiozen  surface;  these  have  all  continued  to  in- 
crease in  size,  and  the  specimen  is  taken  from  among 
them. 

As  there  seem  to  be  objections  to  the  above  method 
of  raising  seed,  on  account  of  the  plants  coming  later 
and  later  into  the  flowering  stale,  I  would  recommend, 
for  those  who  wish  to  raise  their  ou-n  seed,  to  plant 
so  that  they  may  attain  to  their  full  size,  without 
flowering,  at  the  time  the  severe  frosts  set  in,  then 
select  the  largest,  and  stow  them  away  in  a  cellar 
that  will  admit  frost  in  the  coldest  days;  this  will 
not  injure  them,  hut  it  will  keep  them  from  (lowering 
until  March.  From  these,  the  finestshould  be  select- 
ed for  seed. 

Should  some  person  think  that  the  above  mention- 
ed objection  is  not  entirely  removed,  then  adopt  the 
following; 

Take  those  plants  which  are  somewhat  advanced 
in  flower,  when  the  frosts  set  in,  and  luit  nliem  away 
in  some  place  where  they  may  he  kept  surrcjunded 
with  snow  or  ice:  thus  they  may  be  kept  frozen  until 
spring,  when  they  may  be  planted  lor  serd.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  this  last  method,  because  those 
jdanls  now  m  my  cellar,  which  are  advanced  to  the 
proper  state  for  the  table,  had  commenced  flowering 
at  the  lime  they  were  taken  in.  and  had  been  frozen 
like  rocks  for  several  days.  Among  near  an  hundred, 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  rolling;  but  Ihey 


stood  still  for  a  month,  or  perhaps  more,  then  recom- 
menced their  career  of  blooming. 

Excuse  me  for  spinning  out  this  communication  to 
such  a  length,  for  1  have  been  obliged  (in  order  to 
abridge  it)  to  leave  out  several  remarks  wliich  I  de- 
signed to  make.     I  am,  with  respect,  &c. 

R.   M.  CojTKLrM. 


LARGE  PRODUCT  OF  A  GARDEN. 

Mr.  Smith:  .Snnapolis,  Md.  March  \st,  18S2. 

The  following  is  the  product  of  about  half  an  acre 
of  ground.  The  garden  whence  the  produce  was  ob- 
tained, although  comprising  an  acre  of  ground,  yet 
the  grass  walks,  slopes,  &.c.  occupy  at  least  half  an 
acre,  so  that  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  last  year's 
crop,  as  being  produced  oft'  the  quantity  of  ground 
above  mentioned. 

Exclusive  of  carrots,  radishes,  cabbages  or  greens, 
lettuce,  parsnips,  and  celery,  the  quantity  of  these 
not  being  ascertained,  I  gathered:  cymling-S,  442,  cu- 
cumbers, 52,  potatoes,  1110,  ears  of  corn,  548,  beets, 
108,  citrons,  7,  green  globe  or  cardoon  artichokes,  12, 
green  peas,  3i  bushels,  being  the  produce  of  fifty-five 
circles,  snap  beans.  Sic.  1  bushel  and  a  peck,  toma- 
toes, 1247,  pods  of  fall  peas,  (green)  1219. 

Plaving  for  the  first  time  last  year,  tried  the  method 
of  planting  peas  in  circles,  I  find  it  to  answer  fully 
my  expectations,  the  increase  being  greater  than 
could  possibly  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  on  the 
same  complement  of  ground.  I  would  recommend 
the  sowing  of  different  kinds  of  green  peas  in  the 
same  rows  or  circles,  as  they  save  time  and  labour, 
since  they  succeed  each  other,  accordingly  as  they  are 
the  forward  or  latter  sorts,  in  regular  rotation  in  com- 
ing to  maturity. 

1  would  here  observe,  that  I  by  way  of  experiment 
last  August,  transplanted  from  my  strawberry  beds  a 
peach  tree,  which  stood  the  winter  admirably  well 
and  promises  to  be  a  thriving  plant.  J.  F.  B. 

B.URAI.  SCONOIVEV. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  HORSE. 

The  harshness  and  abuse  with  wliich  we  see  the 
noble  animal,  and  useful  servant  of  man,  daily  treat- 
ed in  our  streets,  give  to  the  following  remarks,  on 
the  education  and  treatment  of  the  horse,  much 
worth  and  interest: — They  are  by  Thomas  R.  Yare, 
of  London,  and  are  copied,  by  "The  Friend,"  (a  pa- 
per puhlislied  in  Philadelphia,)  from  the  "Sporting 
iMagazine." 

"Buffon  savs,  'liorses  in  their  natural  state  are  by 
no  means  ferocious;  they  are  only  wild  and  fiery;' 
and  it  may  be  added  with  equal  truth,  that  they  arc 
not  naturally  vicious:  for  their  ill  tempers,  as  well 
as  manners,  originate  entirely  from  defective  educa- 
tion, and  rough  handling. 

"Harsh  us-ago  and  piinisliment  arc  of  no  avail  as 
corrections:  for,  under  cruel  discipline,  the  horse  be- 
comes more  obstinate,  morose,  and  irritable,  and  is 
very  soon  rendered  dangerous  of  approach.  If  on 
the  contrarv,  ymi  use  him  kmdly,  and  he  finds  that 
instead  of  alyVant.  he  has  a  friend  about  him,  he  will 
be  under  your  hands  as  tractable  as  aland);  in  fact 
so  subservient  that  you  may  do  anything  with  him — 
for  it  is  well  known  to  those  acquaintc(i  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  horse,  that  no  animal  is  more  susceptible 
of  soolhino-,  nor  more  docile  and  grateful  for  gentle 
\isagc,  as  be  invariably  evinces  cheerfulness  on  the 
approacli  of  the  person  from  whom  he  receives  kind 
treatment. 

"An  occupation  for  which  I  have  always  felt  a 
peculiar  partiality,  has  been,  the  slmiy  of  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  llic  horse;  and,  from  the  ol>6erva- 
tions  I  have  in  consequence  made,  am  convinced, 
that  a  multiplicity  of  errors  aroccnmiitted  from  igno- 
rance of  his  true  character  in  the  rearing  and  tuition 
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of  that  noble  animal,  wliich  afterwards  fall  heavily 
and  very  unjustly  on  him. 

"Many  horses  have  been  intrusted  to  my  care  for 
correction,  under  the  supposition  that  they  were  bad 
tempered, or  viciously  disposed,  wiiich,  in  other  hands, 
would,  without  doubt,  have  been  acted  upon  accord- 
ingly—i.  e.  rendered  more  faulty  by  harsh  proceedings. 
On  acquaintance  with  them,  I  generally  found  the 
poor  animals  to  be  only  nervous  and  irritable  from  ill 
treatment,  rather  than  vicious  by  nature;  in  short, 
•more  sinned  against  than  sinning;'  for  no  sooner  had 
I  gained  their  confidence,  than  the  tremulous  awe 
and  timidity  they  evinced  on  being  approached,  to- 
tally disappeared;  and  after  a  short  trial,  I  have  re- 
turned them  to  their  owners,  divested  of  the  alleged 
complains,  with  this  simple  injunction,  or  something 
tantamount  to  it,  'Use  him  kindly,  for  vicious  conduct 
makes  vicious  horses;'  at  the  same  time  urging  them 
to  bear  in  mind,  "that  the  horse  is  naturally  of  a 
gentle  disposition,  and  much  disposed  to  associate 
with  man.' 

'•This  may  be  exemplified  by  any  gentleman  recol- 
lecting the  pleasure  a  horse  seems  to  feel  when  no- 
ticed and  carressed  by  himself;  yet,  on  scrutiny,  the 
same  demonstrations  of  joy  will  not  take  place  on 
the  approach  of  the  attendant.  Education  general- 
ly imparts  humanity  and  feeling  to  its  possessor;  and 
a  gentleman  enjoying  these  quaUties  more  eminent- 
ly than  his  domestics,  the  animal's  discrimination 
causes  him  to  recognise  a  diflference  in  the  behaviour 
of  each  towards  him. 

"Grooms  are  too  prone  to  be  harsh  and  hasty  to- 
wards the  horse;  whearas,  if  they  would  only  study 
to  make  a  pleasure  of  their  duty,  they  would  con- 
siderably abbreviate  the  routine  of  their  labour.  In 
consequence  of  erroneous  conduct,  horses  will  occa- 
sionally acquire  a  character  for  viciousness  among 
stable  men,  which  cannot  be  substantiated  on  rea- 
sonable grounds,  the  presence  of  the  owner  bemg 
frequently  a  complete  refutation  to  the  assertion. 

"Horses  usually  evince  attachment  towards  those 
who  use  them  kindly.  His  late  majesty,  George 
III.,  had  a  favourite  charger  named  Adonis.  When- 
ever the  king,  on  visiting  his  stables,  chanced  to  pass 
near  enough  for  Adonis  to  hear  his  voice,  the  animal 
would  commence  whining  with  joy,  and  his  recogni- 
tion of  hig  master  was  always  accompanied  with  so 
much  noise,  that,  to  quiet  liim,his  majesty  would  in- 
variably command  him  to  be  saddled  and  led  forth. 
Having  rode  him  for  a  few  minutes  round  the  prem- 
ises, the  gratified  animal  would  then  return  peacea- 
bly to  his  quarters;  but  had  the  king  not  humoured 
his  wish,  the  animal  would  have  become  uproarious. 
"Till  within  a  very  short  period,  I  was  not 
aware  any  person  had  publicly  treated  on  the  sub- 
ject of  humanity  to  horses  with  the  same  views  en- 
tertained by  myself;  but  I  perceived  with  pleasure, 
in  a  review  of  a  work  printed  on  the  continent,  that 
the  author  justifies  my  opinion,  and  corroborates 
the  truth  of  my  remarks.  One  extract  I  have  pre- 
served, which  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote. 

"'It  is  justly  asserted,  in  the  best  works  of  rural 
economy  and  the  veterinary  art,  that  no  horses  are 
naturally  vicious.  When  they  become  vicious  the 
reason  is,  because  we  pay  too  little  attention  to  the 
horse,  and  do  not  study  his  nature  sufficiently;  and 
hence  rather  resort  to  the  whip  and  spur,  to  signify 
onr  wishes  to  this  noble  animal,  than  to  kind  and 
gentle  treatment.  In  a  word,  we  know  not  how  to 
make  ourselves  intelligible  to  the  horse.  It  seems 
truly  astonishing,  that  horses  in  general  are  not  more 
obstinate;  and  that,  in  the  consciousness  of  their 
strength,  they  do  not  strive  more  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  slavery,  when  we  consider  how  severely,  cruelly, 
and  barbarously,  these  generous  beasts  are  treated. 
How  often  are  they  beaten  and  ill  used,  frequently 
without  any  cause!  and  how  seldom,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  they  addressed  in  terms  of  commendation 
and  encouragement,  and  still  less  rewarded!  and  yet 
attentive  observers  have  ascertained,  that  the  horse. 


like  the  elephant  and  dog,  possesses  a  sensibility  of 
the  nerves  which  might  be  termed  a  sense  of  honor, 
and  which  is  equally  susceptible  of  praise  and 
blame.' 

"Vicious  habits  may  likewise  be  ascribed  to  imper- 
fect training.  For  instance:  a  horse  is  entrusted  for 
that  purpose,  to  the  care  of  a  persiin  totally  unac- 
quainted with  themannerof  treating  him, consequently 
incapable  of  judging  whether  the  horse  be  qualified 
by  nature  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  owner.  The 
age  and  strength  of  the  animal  have  not  been  taken 
into  consideration;  and  his  incapacity  to  undergo  the 
fatigue  allotted,  to  him,  although  proceeding  from 
weakness,  has  very  incorrectly  been  ascribed  to  stub 
bornness  and  obstinacy.  Resistance,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, has  been  the  natural  consequence;  harsher 
usage  has  followed;  the  temper  of  the  animal  has  be- 
come soured;  and  he  has  really  imbibed  a  vicious 
character,  which,  at  the  onset,  was  only  imaginary. 
The  result  has  been  open  warfare  between  him  and 
his  rider,  in  which  the  latter  seldom  gained  an  as- 
cendency; and  the  former  has  never  been  duly  train- 
ed for  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  destined;  indeed 
he  has  frequently  been  rendered  quite  unserviceable, 
and  become  afterwards  a  drug  in  the  market,  though 
nature  had  intended  him  to  be  useful  in  many  capaci- 
ties; wrhich  under  judicious  management,  would 
doubtless  have  been  realized. 

"For  a  long  series  of  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  observations  on  the  erjors  committed  in 
the  usual  treatment  and  training  of  horses,  and  I  am 
convinced,  from  experience  deduced  by  long  study  of 
the  nature  of  horses,  and  continual  intercourse  with 
them,  that  mild  discipline  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
stable-management,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  every 
proprietor  to  see  it  enforced.  Patience  and  good  tem- 
per are  cardinal  requisites  in  a  groom.  Horses  have 
very  retentive  memories,  and  seldom  forget  the 
unruly  tricks  or  habits  acquired  from  improper  and 
hasty  handlings." 

(From  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

FOWLS. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  keep  fowls, 
that  they  will  not  do  well  when  fed  upon  whole  dry 
grains,  unless  they  have  plenty  of  gravel  stones:  these 
should  be  supplied  them  as  regularly  as  any  part  of 
their  food.  Again,  if  they  are  shut  in  close  pens, 
they  should  be  supplied  with  lime  in  some  shape, 
otherwise  they  will  lay  eggs  with  soft  shells,  \\  here 
they  can  be  had,  pounded  clam  oroyster  shells  should  be 
given  them;  where  these  are  not  convenient,  rub- 
bish from  old  walls  or  lime  mortar  will  answer,  or 
pounded  lime  stone  mixed  with  the  gravel  stone.  As 
to  the  breeds  of  the  common  barn  fowl,  it  is  somewhat 
a  matter  of  fancy:  and  if  we  go  upon  the  principle 
that  a  small  fowl  only  consumes  food  in  proportion  to 
its  size  compared  with  a  large  one,  it  dues  not  ajipear 
so  material  only  as  regards  the  shape,  proportion  and 
color  which  render  them  more  valuable  when  dressed. 
So  far  as  our  observations  have  extended,  we  think  a 
mixture  of  about  from  one  eighth  to  one  quarter  of 
the  Malay  breed  with  the  common  dung  hill  fowl, 
gives  as  fair  proportions  and  color  as  any  brought  to 
our  market:  with  these  proportions  the  color  is  uni- 
formly brownish  yellow,  with  yellow  legs  and  skin, 
which  is  preferred  by  most  people  in  this  country. 
Sir.  Wm.  Curtiss's  opinion  to  the  contrary,  notwith-. 
standing,  to  those  with  black  legs,  the  size  good,  and' 
flesh  fine;  whereas  the  Malay  breed  when  pure  are 
long  legged,  and  rather  coarse  in  the  flesh,  and  the 
young  are  moretenderand  difficult  to  raise,  which  may 
be  owing  to  their  nudity, as  they  are  nut  covered  with 
feathers  as  early  as  the  common  breed. 

Nothing  is  more  becoming  in  youth  than  respect  to 
their  elders. 

Nothing  endears  a  servant  more  to  his  employer 
than  never  to  abuse  his  confidence. 


>^LHIi  IS'iLlglllllJ^s 
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Close  of  the  Volume. — The  present  number 
completes  the  13th  v'ulume  of  the  American  Farmer, 
and  we  have  to  make  our  acknowledgments  for  the 
continued  and  increased  patronage  bestowed  upon  it. 
Such  evidence  of  public  approbation,  is  doubly  grati- 
fying, and  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  our  gratitude 
by  continued  exertions  to  deserve  it. 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  defer  the  Index  to 
the  next  number,  when  it  will  be  sent  to  all  who  have 
received  the  volume. 


The  Lancaster  Miscellany. — This  is  the  mo- 
dest and  unpretending  title  of  a  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  with  which  we 
desire  to  make  our  readers  belter  acquainted.  We 
say  heller  acquainted,  for  we  presume  there  are 
very  few  of  them  that  are  aware  of  its  existence. 
We  discovered  it  ourselves  at  a  friend's  house  in 
Pennsylvania — stumbling  upon  it,  as  many  a  traveller 
does  upon  its  neighbour,  the  pretty  cowslip,  (Dodeca- 
theon  media)  on  the  banks  of  the  Conestoga,  where 
they  least  expect  so  beautiful  a  flower.  It  is  decided- 
ly the  best  miscellaneous  paper  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  interest- 
ing to  all  persons,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor.  Every 
sheet  contains  a  little  of  every  thing;  general  intel- 
ligence, comprieing  the  news  of  the  day  and  current 
events;  pleasing  tales;  brief  notices  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  including  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  &c. 
all  which  are  treated  of  in  a  pleasing  style,  entirely 
exempt  from  vulgarity  and  embarrassing  technicality, 
and  free  as  refined  gold  from  the  least  alloy  of  quack- 
ery and  politics.  It  is  published  by  Edmund  Barton, 
Esq.  and  edited  by  Redmond  Conyngham,  Esq.  at 
the  low  price  of  §2  a  year  in  advance.  We  most 
heartily  recommend  this  paper  to  the  attention  of  our 
country  friends — they  will  find  it  a  most  agreeable 
dessert  after  the.  substantial  dishes  served  up  in  the 
Farmer:  a  delightful  flowery  arbour  for  an  evening 
hour,  after  the  toils  of  our  plough  and  pruning  hook. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS. 
Liverpool  Cotton   Market,  Jan.  20. 

The  inquiry  for  cotton  throughout  the  week  has 
been  rather  limited,  and  prices  of  the  middling  and 
better  qualities  of  American  descriptions  are  barely 
supported.  Brazils  are  without  change.  Maranharas 
remain  in  good  demand,  and  clean  Bahias  continue 
extremely  scarce.  Surats  and  Bengals  are  steady  at 
our  former  quotations.  400  Bengals  and  GOO  new 
Uplands  have  been  taken  on  speculation  during  the 
week,  and  about  100  bales  American  purchased  for 
export.     The  imports  of  the  week  are  9,359  bales. 

The  sales  of  the  week  are  11,470  bags,  viz— 300 
Sea  Islands  at  lOi  to  15d;  5,430  Upland  at  47-8d  to 
7d;  1,960  Mobile  and  Alabama  at  47.8d  to  G3d;  700. 
New  Orleans  5  to  8Jd;  9-20  Pernambuco  73  to  83d; 
490  Bahia  and  Macao  6^  to  7Jd;  680  Maranham  61 
to  8d;  150  Egyptian  73d  lo  9d;  420  Sural  at  44d  to 
5i;  428  Bengal  at  Ai&. 

Prices  Ctirrent  in  JVew  Vork,  March  3. 
Beeswax,  yellow    18  a20.  CcKoii.  ^ew   Orleaif.IO 
a  .124;  Upland,  .1^  a  .11;  Alabama,  .8  a    H^.    Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp, yd.  14^3  11;  Flax  13  a  14i;  f/ai,  Ame- 
rican ,T  a  S..  Flaxseed  .  7  bush. clean  14  SO;  rough  13.50; 

Ftoxir.,  N.   Vork.  bbl.5.25a ;   Canal,  5. 15  a  6.06; 

Bait.  Hwd-st.  5.50  a ;  Rh'd.  city  mills- a ; 

country,  5.00  a ;  Alexand'a,  5.25  a ;   Freder- 
icksburg   a  5.00;  Petcrsg. a  5  00;  Rye  Flour, 

—  a  5.00;  Indian  Meal , per  bbl a  S.26;"per  hhd. 

15.75  a ;  Grniti,  Wheat.  North, a  1.08;  Vir. 

!.03a  1.05;  Rye,  North, 87  a  91;    Corn  .Yel.  Nor.  5S  a 

60;  Barley.  1.00  a ;  Oats,Sth.  and  North.  .47  a  56; 

Peas, white, dry,  7  bu.  5.  Beans,  '  bu. 7. 00  a  8. CO. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


General  Agricdltural  and  Horticultural 
Establishment. 

Comprising, — A  Seed  and  Implement  Store;  a  Gene- 
ral Agricultural  Agency,  and  the  Office  of  the 
American  Farmer,  in  the  basement  of  Barnum's 
City  Hotelj  Baltimore; 

In  Connexion   with  a  Stock  and  Experimental  Farm 

and  Garden  in  the  Vicinity. 

Br  I.  Irvine  Hitchcock  and  Gideon  B.  Smith. 

Our  Spring  supply  of  Fresh  and  Genuine  European 
GAUDEN  SEEDS  is  received,  and  they  are  ready  for 
delivery. 


PRINCE'S  POMOLOGICAL  MANUAL. 

The  second  volume  of  (his  work  is  now  ready  for  de- 
livery, and  the  third  volun.e  is  nearly  completed. 

These  three  volumes  contain  all  the  Orchard  and 
Garden  Fruits  described  by  Duhamel  and  other  French 
writers  of  high  authority,  and  also  all  that  are  descri- 
bed in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  the  Pomolo:;ical  Magazine,  the  Pyrus  Malus 
Brentfordiensis,  and  Lindley's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and 
Kitchen  Garden,  as  well  as  the  numerous  choice  varie- 
ties which  have  originated  in  our  own  country.  In  the 
preface  to  Vol.  II.  the  "Introduction"  given  by  Mr. 
Lindley  has  been  inserted  entire,  and  great  care  has 
been  taken,  in  republishing  his  descriptions  of  fruits,  to 
extend  the  synonyma;,  and  to  correct  the  errors  which 
exist.  WM.  PRINCE  &  SONS. 

Flushing,  Feb.  21,  1832. 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS. 

J.  S.EASTMAN  has  in  120  bushels  CLOVER,  the 
most  of  which  is  prime,  and  50  bushels  of  Cow 
PEAS,  TIMOTHY,  Tall  Meadow  Oat  GRASS,  and 
Herd  SEEDS,  and  a  small  quantity  of  English  Lawn 
Grass  SEED.  Also  just  arrived  per  brig  Hyperion  an 
additional  supply  of  Fresh  Garden  SEEDS;  among 
them  are  a  variety  of  best  Garden  PEAS  and  BEANS. 
His  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  are  probably  equal  to 
any  in  this  city,  and  all  fresh,  and  which  he  will  sell 
on  reasonable  terms  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

He  would  also  inform  his  customers,  that  he  has  on 
hand  a  large  supply  of  PLOUGHS  and  other  Agricul- 
tural Implements,  which  he  trusts  will  sustain  the  cre- 
dit ol  his  establishment. 

N.  B.  Persons  making  inquiry  for  my  shop  and  are 
informed  that  there  is  no  such  person  in  this  city  in 
the  Plough  Business,  will  please  continue  up  Pratt 
street  to  No.  36,  between  Charles  and  Hanover  streets, 
where  they  will  receive  prompt  and  polite  attention 
by  their  humble  servant.  .1.  S.  EASTMAN. 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  GARDEN  OF  THE 
LATE  ANDREW  PARMENTIER,  IS  OF- 
FERED FOR  SALE. 

The  reputation  of  this  establishment  is 
not  confined  to  Ihc  vicinity  of  New  York, 
but  is  well  known   throughout   the   United 

i„i  ,  States,  and  different  parts  of  Europe.     It  is 

situated  two  miles  from  the  city  ofNew  York,  at  Brook- 
lyn, Long  Island,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jamaica  and 
Flatbush  Roads,  and  contains  24  acres. 

The  Grounds  are  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  laid  out  with  judgment  and  tasle.  The  situation 
is  very  healthy,  and  (he  view  very  extensive,  command- 
ing the  bay,  the  city,  &c.  The  Garden  is  enclosed  by 
a  pointed  stone  fence,  and  inside  of  that  is  a  hawthorn 
hedge.  The  Nursery  contains  a  fine  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  Fruit,  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees;  also,  a 

splendid  collcclion  of  Roses  and  Herbaceous  Plants, 

the  object  of  its  late  Proprietor  having  always  been  to 
collect  every  new  variety. 

On  the  premises  are  a  Dwelling  House,  two  Laborers 
Houses,  seven  Cisterns,  and  a  ncver-failmg  Pump  of 
excellent  Water — four  Green  and  Hot  Houses,  con- 
taining a  rich  variety  of  rare  exotics. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  any  person  who 
wishes  to  engage  in  the  occupation  of  Gardening,  by 
the  purchase  of  this  property,  are  very  great;  the  busi- 
ness already  secured  is  very  extensive,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  increased  encouragement  is  such  as  to  warrant 


IMarch  9,  1832. 


the  belief  that  the  purchase  of  the  property  will  amply 
repay  the  enterprise  of  any  one  who  may  engage  in  the 
business. 

Terms  will  be  made  known  by  applying  to  Mrs.  Par- 
MENTiER,  on  the  premises. 

N.  B.  Mrs.  P.  will  receive  and  execute  all  orders. 

Feb  ID— 6t. 
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FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS,  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS,  &.c. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE,  Pratt  street  wharf,  offer  for 
sale,  a  complete  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  of  the 
growth  of  1831,  warranted  genuine  of  their  kinds;  par- 
ticular care  has  been  taken  to  obtain  the  very  best, 
both  of  English  and  American  Seeds,  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  growing  near  their  store;  among 
the  English  Seeds  just  received,  may  be  enumerated: 

Fine  Early  York  Cabbage,  fine  Early  George  Cab- 
bage, fine  Early  Wellington  Cabbage,  fine  Early  Sugar 
Loaf  Cabbage,  Ox  Heart  Cabbage,  Early  Battersea 
Cabbage,  Green  Savoy  Cabbage,  Drum  Head  Cabbage, 
Red  Dutch  Cabbage,  Early  Purple  Cape  Brocoli,  Late 
Purple  Cape  Brocoli,  White  Brocoli,  Common  Scarlet 
Raddish,  fine  Early  short  Top  Raddish,  a  superior  ar- 
ticle; Early  Salmon  Raddish,  Late  Salmon  Raddish, 
Grand  Admiral  Lettuce,  Tennisball  Lettuce,  Ice  Let- 
tuce, Lazzy  Lettuce,  Corn  Sallad,  Asparagus  '(Giant) 
Genuine  Brussels  Sprouts,  Green  Curled  Borecole, 
Brown  Curled  Borecole,  Sea  Kale,  Summer  Spinnage, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed,  White  Clover,  Luzerne,  Peren- 
nfhl  Rye  Grass. 

Together  with  a  great  variety  of  fresh  and  genuine 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  other  kinds,  both  Euro- 
pean and  American  growth,  for  particulars,  see  Cata- 
logues. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Sapling  Clover,  Common  Red  Clover,  White  Dutch 
Clover,  Luzerne,  Timothy,  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass, 
Herds  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Green  Grass  for  Lawns,  Cow 
Peas  for  improving  Land,  also,  Seed  Oats. 


IMPROVED  PLOUGHS. 

A  large  stock  consisting  of  the  different  sizes,  with 
wrought  and  cast  shares  of  our  New  Model,  not  sur- 
passed by  any  ploughs  known  to  us.  McCormick's 
Patent  Ploughs,  Wood's  Patent  cast  share  Ploughs,  the 
Patent  self  sharpening  Ploughs  with  steel  points,  this 
valuable  principle  of  keeping  its  points  always  sharp 
without  smith  expense  until  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  of  a  steel  bar  is  worn  away,  recommends  it 
strongly  to  the  public.  Barshare  Ploughs  for  rough 
lands,  Hillside  Ploughs,  Double  Mould  board  Ploughs, 
Cast  Iron  Cary  Ploughs,  &c.  Harrows  of  different 
sizes  and  constructions.  Improved  Cylindrical  Straw 
Cutters,  Daton's  Patent,  Evans'  and  common  Dutch 
Boxes,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn  Shellers,  Steel  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  Hoes,  Mattocks,  cast  steel  Axes,  Socket 
and  Strapped  Shovels,  Spades,  Garden  and  Pruning 
Tools. 

BOOKS. 

McMahon's  Gardener,  Fessenden,  Gobbet,  Cox  on 
Fruit  Trees. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  great 
variety,  supplied  from  our  Nursery  near  Baltimore. 
Feb.  2<l,  1832. 


B.ax.Tiiy[oas  prices  cuBaENT. 


■  Baltimore  Market.— Business  in  the  produce  lino 
continues  extremely  dull.  Howard  street  flour  from 
wagons  was  selling  yesterday  at  $4  15.  Wheat  and 
other  gram  continues  about  the  same  as  last  week  We 
do  not  quote  the  prices  of  the  lower  qualities  of  wheat. 

ualil  ''^"^^   between  60   and  90  cents   according  to 

Tobacco. --Seconds, as  in  quality ,3. OOaS. 00-  do 
ground  leaf,  5.00  a  9.00.— Crop,  common,  3.00  a 
5.00;brown  and  red  4.50  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8  00- 
wrappery,suitableforsegars,6.00a  10.00;  yellow  and 
red,  8.00  a  14.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  16.00.— Fine  yellow 

i^;,'i"^:l-^0—yi'^Si"i^>i-O0^ —Rappahannock; 

3.00  a  4  00--Kentucky,  3.50  a  8.00.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  144  hhd.  Md.;  4  hhd» 
Ohio— total  148  hhds. 

FLouR-best  white  wheatfamily, $6.75  o  7.25;  super 
Howard-st.  4.87  a   5  city  mills,  $4.75  a  4.87^  on  time, 

a iSusq — 0  —  ;  Corn  Meal  bbl.  3.60;  Grain,  best 

red  wheat, .90a  95;    white  do. 95  a   1.05,    Susq.  — a 

—Corn,  white,  36  o  37- yellow  37  o  -. Rye,  65  a  66 

—Oats,  33  a  34.— Beans,  75  n  SO— Peas,  65  a  70— 
Clover-seed  5.25  a  6.25 -Timothy,  2.25  a  2.75  Or- 
chard   Grass  a Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

2.00o2.50— Herd's,  75n  l.OO-Lucerne  —  n  37J  lb.— 
Barley,— Flaxseed  I^  o  l  5-8-Cotto.v.  Va.  7i  a  9-LoU. 
9  a  12— Alab.Sa.  10— Tenn..74  «.  9;  N.  Car.  8  «  .94- 
Upland8o  104-WHiSKEY,hhds.  Istp.  29n  30;  inbbls. 

31  a Wool,  Washed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece  49 

a  57;  American  Full  Blood,  40  a  45;  three  quarters  do. 
36  a  40;  half  do.  34  a  36;  quarter  and  common  do.  SO 
a  34.  Unwashed,  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleece,  30  o  34; 
American  Full  Blood,  26  a  28;  three  quarters  do.  24  a 

26;  half  do.  22  a  24;  quarter  and  common,  18  a  22 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  $2250230;  Country,  dew-rotted, 5i 
o7c.lb.  water-rotted,  7  a  9c. —Feathers, 36^0  37; Plas- 
ter Paris,  per  ton,  4.75  a ,  ground,  1 .50  0 bbl. 

Iron,graypigforfoundries  per  ton  33.00  a ;  high 

pig  for  forges,  per  ton,  28.00  <i  30.00;  bar  Sus.  per  ton, 
72.50  a  80.00 — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.00  n6.00— 
Oak   wood,  3.50   a  3.76— Hickory,  5.00  a  5.50. 
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Agents  for  the  American  Farmer. 

Tlie  following  persons  are  autliorised  to  act  as  Ageuts  for  the  Ameii- 
can  Farmer  iu  their  several  places  of  residence: 

Soston,  John  B.  Russell,  A'.  E.  Farmer  0/fkc. 

Kcu'-York,  J.  H.  GourUe,  iil  Ihc  Post  Ollice. 

PhilaMfhia,  f  !?■  *  %■  Latidreth,  Chestnut  sired. 

'        *  t  B.  E.  Freymulli. 

Washini^ton,  D.  C.   P.  Thonipaon. 
Washini^ton,  D.  C.  Coale  &  Co. 
Frcdcriehshurs,  Va.  Wm.  K.  Oray,  Post  Master, 
Pctcrstmrs,  Va.        Thomas  Coleman. 
Rntcish,  N.  C.  Joseph  Cales  &  .Son. 

Camden,  S.  C.  P.  Thorulon,  Posi  Master. 

New  Orlciim,  Wrn.  McKean. 

Nashville,  Ten.  Kiehbaiim  Sc  Norvell 

Nulihez,  Mis.  Frederick  Staunton. 

Port  Oilison,  Mis.     Passtnore  Hoopes. 
Salem,  N.  J.  H.  H.  Elwcll. 
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